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ON  AFFAIRS  STRICTLY  IRISH. 


'PHE  govcrumcut  of  Ireland  has  beea  time  out  of  miada  atumbliog- 
X     block  in  the  way  of  English  rule. 

Without  going  back  over  the  Bcrea  ccuturics  during  which  Irclaud 
Las  beea  tuoro  or  less  uudcr  the  domioioa  of  Koglaod,  let  us  consider 
her  rrlatioiia  with  England  during  the  prcseut  ceutury.  The  existing 
Act  of  Union  was  passed  in  1800,  under  tlic  auspices  of  Vitt,  aud 
under  that  Act  the  Parliament  of  Irclaud,  commonly  called  Grattau's 
Fuliknent,  came  to  an  end,  the  representation  of  Iruliuid  being 
nc^ed  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Irclaud.  History 
Roonis  with  shame  the  corrupt  iuflueuccs  hj  which  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  was  drawn  into  this  surrender  of  its  privileges.  Pitt  may 
lure  jnstilied  such  proceedings  to  his  own  miud  by  looking  forward 
to  die  better  government  of  Ireland  as  the  object  in  view.  Had  he 
hen  left  to  the  exercise  uf  his  own  judgment,  he  would  no  doubt 
lure  dealt  with  the  grievances  of  Ireland  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
^t;  but  he  was  encountered  and  thwarted  by  prejudices  in  various 
qntrtcrw,  and  his  desire  for  the  better  government  of  the  country 
vucflcetually  checked.  Had  he  been  free  to  deal  as  he  thought  fit 
villi  the  questions  of  Religious  Liberty,  of  a  dominant  Church,  and  of 
s  nfonn  of  the  Land  Laws,  wc  should  probably  have  been  spared 
Ibe  constant  oouSicts  with  the  Irish  people  which  have  prevailed 
thnmghout  the  present  century  ever  since  the  so-called  Union  was 
estsUished  ;  for  the  Irish  people  might  under  snch  circumstances 
.ban been  well  affected  to  a  British  Parliament  dealing  justly  with 
tim. 

Ib  the  coarse  of  three  successive  generations  the  Irish,  after  pro- 
tncted  struggles,  have  wrung  from  reluctant  British  Parliaments:— 
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let.  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829;  and 

2n(]lT.  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  a  Hmatl  minority 

'in  1868;  wbiie 
Srdly.  The  Heform  of  the  Irish  Land  Lavs  has  been  the  hone 
of  contention   iu   the    British   Parliament  Howa    to  the 
present  day. 
Many  of  us  are  old  cuongh  tu  have  witnessed  the  fierce  straggles 
which   have  prevailed  iu  Parliament  touching  the   above   measures. 
Ministries  have  been  wrecked.  Parties  have  been  shattered,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been   forced   to    protect   itself  by  stringent 
rules   for  the   condnet   of   its    proceedings  and  the  restraint  of  its 
members ;  while  reforms  of  various  gricvancea  earnestly   desired  by 
the  people  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and   of  which  there  is  now  a 
long   list   of  accumulated  arrears,  have  been   postponed  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  demands  of  Irtali  legislation. 

We  might  have  been  spared  all  these  struggles  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  had  we  sooner  recognized  the  principle  of  seU-govern- 
ment  for  Ireland ;  while  the  British  Parliament  would  have  hccn 
free  to  clear  off  Its  arrears  of  legislation. 

"While  the  Irish  have  thus  atnigglcd  throughout  the  present 
century  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  they  have  never  ceased 
at  the  same  time  to  demand  self-government  in  some  form  as  the 
highest  object  of  their  aspirations  :  thus — 

Mr.  O'ConncIl  raised  the  cry  of  Repeal  of  the  Union  in  1829; 
Mr.  Smitli  O'Brien  followed  on  the  same  lines  in  1846 ;  and 

subsequently 
Mr.  Butt  proposed  a  modified  form  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Farliameutary  coatingent  foLlowing  these  leaders  did  not  exceed 
forty  membcrt. 

Mr.  Parnell  now  maintains  that  the  government  of  Ireland  as  to 
affairs  strictly  Irish  should  be  left  to  an  Irish  Parliament ;  and  be  is 
&t  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  eighty-six  members.  The  standard  of 
self-government  has  therefore  been  constantly  raised  ever  since  the 
Union;  and  it  is  now  borne  by  eighty-six  naembers,  being  five-sixths 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Parliament  of  1885 
was  thus,  at  its  birth  in  Novcral)er  last,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
startling  fact  that  five-sixtbs  of  the  Irish  people  desired  self-govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  an  Irish  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs. 

Of  the  leading  questiuits  referred  by  the  constituencies  at  the 
iatc  general  election  to  the  Parliament  of  188j  for  settlement,  the 
meet  important  was  that  of  self-government,  whether  iu  ^England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Ireland  spoke  its  mind  upon  that  subject  with 
redoubled  force.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  aiagnitude  of  the 
return  of  Irish  members  pledged  to  Home  Rule  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  statesmen  both  of  the  Government  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  afterwards  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
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ftnd  that  it  T^gfaed  both  with  the  Government  of  Lord  Saltabury  in 
supendiDg  for  a  short  period  coercive  legisUtioa  and  wttb  that  of 
Mr.  Glodfctoue  io  taking  up  the  Irish  Question  as  one  of  pressing  and 
patamouut  importance.  Local  sclf-govermnent  had  been  promised 
all  round  br  all  Parties  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  the 
stftte  of  Ipelantl  stamped  with  nrgonoy  the  tiuestioii  of  local  self- 
goreromcnt  for  Iretaud,  and  garc  it  precedence  over  all  other  questions. 
The  question  whieh  has  stirred  both  GoTcmmcnts,  and  which  now 
»iin  the  conntrr,  is  this :  Can  the  desire  of  the  Irish  for  a  separate 
Parliament  for  Irish  affairs  be  met  without  detriment  to  Imperial 
interests  ? 

Tpon  some  lcaj:linj;  points  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
general  agreement,  although  upon  minor  matters  there  may  he  wide 
differences.  May  we  not  look  for  general  agreement  upon  the 
following  propositions  ? — 

1.  That  aclf-gOTemment  ia  a  safe  and  sound  principle  of  goreru- 
nent,  if  applied  within  proper  limits. 

2.  That  self-government  should  be  given  in  all  cases  in  such  form 
V  may  be  desired  by  the  governed,  provided  no  injury  be  thereby 
Jose  to  the  common  good. 

3.  That  the  form  of  setf-govenimcnt  desired  by  the  Irish  slioulil 
accordingly  be  conceded,  provided  the  common  good  is  not  thereby 
daougcd. 

Now,  we  may  look  upon  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  lately 
ejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  bond  fttle  attempt  to 
tisfy  Ireland  without  injury  to  the  State,  although  there  may  he 
wide  diversity  of  opinion  whether  both  those  objects  will  be  cBectu- 
ally  lecnrcd  by  it.  The  House,  by  refusing  to  read  ihc  Bill  a 
second  time,  haa  rejected  the  essential  principle  of  the  Bill — that  is, 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  an  Irish  legislative  body — and  has 
Ttndcrcd  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  people  on  that  question.  It  is 
for  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  determine  whether  the  Irish 
■ball  or  ahall  not  have  aelf-govemmcDt  aa  they  desire,  securities 
beiog  token  for  safeguarding  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  State. 

I^r  the  proper  determination  of  this  grave  question  it  i-*  im- 
portant to  hear  in  mind  that  there  arc  Parliaments  and  Parliaments. 
Of  idl  Parliaments  in  the  world  our  English  Parliament  has  the 
largest  power*.  It  is.  humanly  spcakiug,  omnipotent.  But  Parlia- 
mesta  differ  widely  in  the  extent  of  their  prcrogativca.  Wc  have 
eoloniftl  sod  foreign  Parliaments  of  varying  types,  exercising 
Amctkma  more  or  less  extensive.  In  England,  when  wc  speaJc  of 
a  PatUamcnt,  we  naturally  have  in  view  that  branch  uf  our  Parlia- 
rnt  with  which  wc  arc  all  familiar — our  House  of  Commons. 
It  we  aboold  commit  a  gro«n  mistake  if  we  attrihutcd  to  all  Far- 
lisBcnts  powcn  nich  a^  those  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commona. 
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Aiifl  if  wo  look  at  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  as  defiued  by  the  Govem- 
incat  of  Ireland  Bill,  we  find  that  its  powers  arc  much  restricted — 
far  mure  restricted,  indeed,  than  those  of  our  colonies.  It  cannot 
make  peace  or  war,  nor  can  it  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  nor  can  it  make  laws  with  regard  to  the  army,  navy, 
militia,  or  Toluntecra,  or  with  respect  to  trade  or  navigaticiD,  or  the 
postal  service  or  the  currency.  It  can  rtusc  neither  soldiers,  oor 
sailors,  nor  militia,  nor  volunteers;  neither  can  it  man  a  ship  of 
war.  It  cannot  appoint  a  postman,  uor  a  tidewaiter,  nor  ti  consul 
or  other  ofiiccr  to  conduct  our  business  with  a  foreign  Power. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  strictly  limited  to  Ireland  alone,  and  it  has  no 
force  beyond  ttie  shores  of  that  jalnnd. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ia  by  the  BUI 
thua  strictly  limited  in  ita  functions  and  powers,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  will  retain  all  its  functions  and  powers,  and  will  be 
relieved  of  the  constant  demands  upon  its  time  for  legialation  for 
Ireland,  which  will  he  relegated  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  be  deluded  by  the  haseleas  cry  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Irish  Parliament  will  be  of  co-ordinate  anthority. 

The  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
WM  not  without  its  fault*",  but  these  would  have  been  open  to  correc- 
tion in  Committee  by  a  friendly  Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons, 
however,  by  rejecting  the  second  reading,  showed  that  it  was  not 
friendly  to  the  essential  principle  of  the  Bill — that  is,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legislative  body  in  Ireland  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 
"What  may  be  the  form  and  aubstance  of  the  next  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  nor  can  we  predict  by  whose 
hands  it  will  be  presented  to  Parliameut ;  but  we  may  he  sore  that 
self- government  for  Ireland  in  some  form  will  engross  the  time  and 
attention  of  Parliament  until  the  question  i»  finally  ^et  at  rc^it  by 
concession  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  Ireland. 

The  main  objections  to  the  Bill  which  have  been  raised  are— 

1.  That  the  Irish  members  arc  at  all  times  totally  excluded  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

2.  That  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  person  are  not  suffi- 
ciently protected. 

3.  That  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ulster  and  elsewhere  are  left 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Komati  Catholic  priesta. 

As  to  the  first  objection  above  stated,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself 
held  out  hopes  that  he  can  meet  it,  and  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  met.  \Ve  may  be  assured  that  he  will  take  care  that 
the  questions  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  members  may  be 
taken  shall  be  strictly  defined  and  limited  to  Imperial  mnttcrs ; 
otherwise  confusion  may  ensue,  and  Irish  members  may  be  again 
taking  port  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
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^Vith  regard  to  the  second  and  third  objectioas,  they  are  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  Irishmen  will,  upon  the  attainment  of  their  ends, 
Aow  their  gratitude  by  immediately  ignoring  the  rights  of  property 
iod  the  principles  of  religion!;  liberty. 

Let  us  hope  for  better  things.  There  arc  prophets  of  evil  who  con- 
tend that  the  Irish  arc  no  better  than  Hindoos  and  Hottentots,  and 
ire  unfit  for  self-govemmeut.  For  my  part  I  have  higher  hopes  of 
the  Irish  race.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  incapable  of  self- 
government  and  of  doing  justice  to  their  neighbours. 

But  if  there  are  tliOM  who  really  believe  that,  upon  self-government 

for  Ireland  being  conceded,  Irishmen  will  at  uncu  proceed  to  break 

all  the  Teu  Commandments,  let  them   declare   what  securities   they 

deaire,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  reaaonuljlc  and 

'practicable. 

I  would  rather  not  predict  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  the 
prayer  of  Ireland  being  again  and  agaiu  refused,  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  1  had  tbe  bail  taste  to  use  threats  instead  of  arguments.  13iit  having 
had  some  experience,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^of  the  severe 
strain  upon  parliamentary  govemmcut  couBequent  upon  the  attitude 
of  members  from  Ireland  disaOTected  to  the  British  connection,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  warn  all  those  interested  in  Parliament  (and  who  is  not  ?) 
of  the  dangers  ahead. 

If  Ireland  were  asking  for  concessions  either  unreasonable  or  dan- 

geroiu,  I  would  be  the  last  to  raise  my  voice  for  peace;  but^  as  it  is, 

am  persuaded   that   peace  may  now  safely  be  made  with  Ireland, 

BTOring  better  government,  more  real  union,  and  increased  strength 

to  lite  United  Kingdom. 

Haupdek. 
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TJIE  wort!  Churcli  or  Kirk,  it  is  well  known,  is.  the  first  half,  as 
tt^glisc  is  the  secoud,  of  the  compouud  phrase  KvpiaK^)  cjckXicio, 
the  Lord's  civic  asseml}!/;  aud  so  implies  a  relatioDj  iu  the  couatt- 
tuent  memtepi,  of  hlcnding  sympathy  among  all,  through  reverence 
in  each  lor  atx  ideal  Head.  It  denoted  the  confraternity  of  disciples 
devoted  to  a  Univcrsnl  Religion ;  universal  in  the  twofold  sense,  of 
draiving  all  men' into  Divine  relations,  and  penetrating  tliu  whole  of 
life  with  its  consecrating  spirit.  When  this  world-wide  term  receives  a 
limiting  addition,  the  phrase,  e.g.,  "  Church  of  England^'  simply  marks 
out  the  portion  of  the  confraternity  dwelling  in  this  land;  and  the 
rule  for  knowing  who  they  are  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  defines 
thorn  always  and  everywhere.  An  organized  society  which  assumes 
this  name  pledges  itself,  eo  ipsOy  to  accept  no  narrower  boundary  and  to 
welcome  upon  iXs  area  "  the  entire  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the 
nation."  M'hatever  distinctive  physiognomy  may  be  imparted  to  the 
religion  by  the  ethnological  and  historical  characteristics  of  our 
island,  QD  local  law,  no  will  of  Prince  or  vote  of  Parliament,  can 
change  the  conditions  of  disciplcship  or  unchurch  any  wlio  means 
loyally  to  accept  them.  "  I  am  not/'  said  Richard  Baxter,  "  for 
narrowing  the  Church  more  than  Christ  himself  alluwcth  us,  nor  for 
robbing  Him  of  any  of  Hia  flock'."  Nor  was  this  a  mere  vague  senti- 
ment of  his,  hliud  to  its  own  range  of  application.  Kur  when  to 
his  favourite  formula  of  conditions — viz.,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments — it  was  objected  that  this 
"  would  admit  the  Papist  and  the  Socinian,"  he  simply  answered,  "  So 
much  the  better  for  concord  and  unity."  And  from  fidelity  to  this 
principle  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  oflered  him  at  the 
Kcstoration,  though  the  nltcruativc  was  ejection  from  his  living  oa 
the  memonble  day  of  St.  liartholomew,  1G6S. 
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The  offenco  thus  met  at  its  birth  by  Baxter's  prolcBt  is  tbe  un- 
altered wroDg  which  we  still  deplore,  aa  diseutitUag  the  '*  Church 
of  IDuglaiid  "  to  its  comprehensive  aamc.  She  shuts  out  from  her 
communioD,  aod  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  persistently  dis- 
owned, multitudes  of  faithful  citizens  and  devout  households,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  who  hare  borne  the  very  "seal  of  Gcd  upon  their 
foreheads."  True  it  is  ttiat  bcr  sio,  if  tried  by  the  contemporary 
standard  of  ecclcsiairtical  duty,  was  venial  enough ;  the  whole  mind  of 
Christendom  beinj:  posscMcd  by  the  preconception  of  one  stereotyped 
form  of  sapcmatural  inatitatton  which  left  nothing  to  human  thought 
or  will  except  to  realize  it;  and  Pnritan  and  Anglican  alike  aiming 
ai  the  unconditional  enforcement  of  the  type  in  which  be  believed, 
and  never  doubting  that,  when  once  set  up  as  the  expression  of  the 
national  life,  it  would  gather  in  the  obedience  of  all.  The  only 
question  was,  what  form  was  appointed  for  the  single  universal 
Church  which  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  whole  people's  worship. 
The  Church  of  England  has  not  arisen  by  the  imaginary  process  of 
sriectiou,  for  e^clasive  favour  and  adoption  by  the  State,  of  one 
among  several  coexisting  Churches  entitled  to  be  its  religiouB  equals. 
Xo  mch  plurality  was  there,  to  give  room  for  unjust  selection.  The 
wrong  was  of  a  different  kind ;  and  consisted  in  rigidly  consti- 
tating  the  only  Church  which  any  one  contemplated,  without  scope 
fis  eoOBcientious  varieties  of  form  and  thought.  But  the  historical 
consequence  of  that  first  sin  has  been  the  successive  emergence,  long 
resisted  yet  irresistible,  of  separate  Cburc-bes  without  part  or  lot  in 
the  ecclesiastical  inheritance  oF  the  land^  and  related  to  it  by  tradi- 
tions of  exile  rather  than  of  fellowship.  So  that  it  has  come  round 
at  last  to  the  unintended  result,  of  one  exclusive  Christian  Body 
standing  in  the  ascendant  as  the  State-favourite,  among  a  number 
that  have  won  by  unaided  entbusiaam  a  place  little  less  conspienons 
in  the  history  of  their  country  and  quite  as  deep  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people.  And  through  fatal  misdirection  under  the  counsels  of 
Clarendon  in  1662,  the  Church  of  England  fftiU  of  her  proper 
nisuoa  to  be  the  instrument  of  unity,  the  centre  of  public  reverence, 
the  organ  of  social  duty,  and  the  inspircr  of  national  rightcousaesi. 
The  hopeful  feature,  however,  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  that  she  is  con- 
acioua  of  her  failure  and  anxious  to  repair  it.     Whether  the  main 

<  Ctnse  of  it  is  yet  sufficiently  apparent  to  her  to  save  the  waste  of 
fltrength  on  illusory  experiments,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Yet  it  ia 
icnderod  plain  enough  by  historical  experience  and  the  vehement 
contrast  between  some  at  least  of  her  own  formularies  and  the 
living  thought  and  feeling  of  the  prcscut  day. 

If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  end  and  essence  of  a  Christian 
Cbarcb,  might  we   not  say — the    sanctifi cation   of  human  life  by 

■  anueioiu  communion   with   the    infinitely   Perfect  Spirit,   and  the 
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oonscqoent  enthusiasm  of  all  pure  and  uniting  aSisctioos  ?  Tlie 
iawardticss  of  CbrisCian  principle  carries  it  beliiud  the  monUitiu  of 
Iiahit  anil  the  eSbrts  of  the  will,  and  so  sets  in  order  the  secret 
BpringB  of  all  we  dOj  as  to  make  it  flow  forth  swifl  and  free.  It  is 
die  special  fauction  of  religion  to  reach  and  wake  up  tJie  uusnspected 
possibilities  of  the  soul,  and,  in  brini^iug  them  to  the  hirth,  to  lift 
the  common  duty  into  a  transcendent  light,  and  on  the  very  dnst  of 
work  grow  a  sweet  grass  clastic  to  the  feet.  Without  denving  that 
the  simply  ethic&l  forces  do  often  buiJd  ap  a  truly  noble  nature,  we 
must  yet  acknowledge  that  the  kindred  fires  of  lore  to  God  and  lore 
to  man  blend  in  the  fervonrs  of  the  highest  character ;  and  that  only 
under  the  benign  look  of  our  divine  relations  do  the  paaaioDs  sink  to 
rest,  and  a  Christ-like  peace  pass  over  the  storms  of  life. 

The  more  closely  yon  look  through  the  history  of  Christendom, 
the  less  can  yon  deny  that  CTcry  Church  within  its  compass  has  in 
some  good  measure  attained  this  end,  has  shown  power  to  rescue  its 
votaries  from  the  thraldom  of  selfish  aims  and  inspire  them  with  an 
intense  distntcrcstcdneui  far  above  the  highest  level  of  the  lalwuring 
will.  The  hirth-hour  of  a  new  religious  movement  may  usually  be 
identi6cd  with  a  fla^^h  of  startling  experience  or  of  misdng  trath  in 
some  strong  soul  that,  ere  it  is  quenched,  can  fling  it  into  others  and 
save  it  by  multiplied  reverberation  :  and  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
early  season  is  rarely  spent  without  producing  marvels  of  "  conver- 
sion," and  incre&MDg  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  mercy,  if  not  of 
"the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  This  it  i«  that  gives  »o  touching  an 
interest  to  the  interior  hUtory  of  erery  rudimentary  sect.  Tou  sec 
there  the  free  movement  of  the  human  spirit  played  on  by  divine 
visions  simply  felt.  To  the  next  generation,  concerned  chiefly  with 
interpreting  them,  they  become  matters  of  second-hand  reflection  : 
they  have  to  be  commuuicatcd  to  unawakeaed  minds ;  and,  for  this 
end,  are  looked  at,  and  turned  this  way  and  that,  and  fitted  to  the 
measure  of  familiar  analogies ;  till  they  are  transformed  from 
winged  angels  into  walking  tlioughts.  This  handling  of  an  original 
inspiration  by  secondary  minds  working  upon  it  and  not  in  it,  is  the 
process  of  transmuting  a  religion  into  a  theology.  And  those  who 
conduct  it  are  liable  to  the  iareterate  illusion  of  supposing  that  in 
the  distinctive  form  of  the  theology  the  secret  is  wrapped  op  of  the 
religion's  consecrating  power.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  each 
organic  constituent  of  Christendom  plumes  itself  chiefly  on  its 
characteristics  in  doctrine;  credits  these  with  all  its  good  ;  and  seta 
up  its  own  modes  of  thinking  as  conditions  of  harmony  with  God. 
Not  that  the  fixed  ideas  of  other  communions  are  called  in  question 
or  sot  aside  :  only  they  fall  into  a  secondary  place :  and  while  the 
divine  message  stands  in  the  same  terms  fur  all  the  fraternities  of 
faith,  the  itatics  throw  the  emphasis  in  each  cose  on  difl'erenl  words, 
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so  tliat  it  speaks  itself  out  from  heart  and  lips  id  ever  contrasted 
looes.  With  the  Cftthulic  the  saeramcnts  of  grsee,  vith  the 
Lutheran  the  justlBcatiun  by  faith,  with  the  Calnnist  the  Ticarious 
atonement,  with  the  Wesleyan  the  crisis  of  cotiTcrsioD,  with  the 
■J  of  Friemifl  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  with  Taulcr  the  new 
birth  into  nuiun  with  God,  with  Frederick  Mawricc  the  incarnation, 
with  Cbanniog  the  everlasting  holiness  and  love,  han  scrrcd  as  the 
key-note  of  some  diflTerent  setting  of  the  same  symphony. 

Bring  all  these  witnesses  to  the  test  of  csperiencc,  and  mark  the 
resnlt.  Every  one  of  their  pleas  can  produce  practical  evidence  of 
what  it  asserts,  and  fails  only  in  what  it  slights  or  denies.  "So 
ChoTch  need  shrink  from  having  its  vitality  tried  by  its  fruits  of 
eiceptbnal  greatness  and  sanctity  of  character.  Wonder  where  yon 
will  through  the  interior  of  tliis  or  that  communion,  you  will  come 
seroRS  essentially  the  same  humility  and  elevation  of  spirit,  the  same 
tender  self-forget fulue ha,  the  same  composure  and  steadfastness  of 
tniBt,  the  same  rehnement,  not  of  culture  but  of  simplicity,  not  of 
acqaircd  knowledge  but  of  ideal  habit,  which  ever  reappear  in  the 
gtoutnely  Christian  type  of  mind.  If  then  fruits  so  similar  arc 
ripened  on  the  brancbes  of  various  theologies,  they  must  he  nourished 
by  the  aliment  which  is  common  to  all,  not  by  that  which  is  special 
to  any  :  and  the  mistake  of  each  Church  is  not  in  what  it  selects  for 
its  own  love,  hut  in  ita  diai»&ragcment  of  others  for  selcctiug  some- 
iog  else  for  thcii-s :  iu  the  refusal  of  fellowshi]>  on  grounds  of  mere 
lellectual  variety,  iiotwitliNtamliiig  the  evident  fact  and  often  the 
couBciousncsa  of  spiritual  unity.  The  clear  and  pure-minded 
itndent  cannot  but  a»k  with  melancholy  wonder,  how  it  is  that 
eoclcsiutical  historTj  shclteriug  iu  its  quieter  recesses  so  many 
gracioDS  and  lovely  characters,  is  yet  on  the  whole  ko  sad  a  talc  of 
strife  and  persectitton.  It  has  resources  wilhiu  it  wliich  might 
have  turned  it  into  a  divine  drama.  The  calendar  of  its  true  !>atnts 
a  more  Catholic  than  any  organized  CathoUcity,  traneceniling  all 
ortbodoiica  and  consecrating  many  a  heresy.  Take  at  random  a  few 
from  its  line  of  illuminated  names  from  many  a  communion.  St, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Taulcr  and  Fenclon  ;  Bishop  Wilson,  William  Law, 
Wesley  and  Cowpcr ;  Rutherford  and  Lcighton  ;  Robert  Barclay  and 
Qtnbcth  Fry ;  Braincrd  and  Chaniiing ;  these  surely  not  only 
naite  in  their  appeal  to  m,  but  constitute  a  chorus  of  separated 
voices  converging  into  one  hymu  before  the  Soul  of  nouls.  The 
tyoipatfay  of  such  spirits  with  each  other,  and  their  power  over  men 
timdied  only  by  their  image  or  their  word,  you  caunot  arrest  by  any 
logical  array  of  their  contradictions.  The  reverence  for  them  will 
itaelf  Operate  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  religious  of  the  world.  Nor 
Can  anything  be  more  deplorable  than  the  attempts  of  theological 
polemic  to  match  them  from  our  veneration  by  whispers  of  their 
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'*  niuotuidncsi  in  the  faith,"  while  palliating;,  it  may  he,  the  criraes 
some  favourite,  hccaase  there  iras  no  flaw  in  ht$  belief. 

Even  amid  the  bitter  strift-s  of  the  »eventeenth  century,  there' 
were  a  few  Euglishmen  of  penetration  deep  enougli  to  see  beneath  j 
the  troubled  surface^  and  of  position  high  enough  to  make  theic^f 
calm  voice  heard  aborc  the  conflicting  rage  and  scoffing  of  the  time.  ^ 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  conclusion  drawu  b^  Sir  Matthew  Hale  frooi 
his  large  experience  of  life  :— 

"  He  tliat  feai»  the  Lord  of  h«avcn  and  oarlL,  walks  humbly  before 
thankfully  lays  bold  of  tlie  message  of  redomptiou  by  Jeaus  Christ,  slrlros 
exprtsa  his  thankfulness  by  tbo  siuccrity  of  bis  obc-diooce,  is  sorry  wilh  all 
hb  soul  when  bo  comes  Ruorl  of  his  duly,  walks  watchfully  in  the  denial  of 
himself  and  holds  no  conft^leracy  wttli  any  lust  or  known  ein;  if  he  fails  in 
the  least  measure,  ts  restless  till  be  has  made  hie  peace  by  true  repentance; 
is  true  to  his  promise,  just  in  his  sclions,  charitable  to  the  poor,  sincere  in  bis 
derotiorui ;  thai  will  not  deliberately  dishonour  God  though  witli  the  greatest 
security  of  impunity,  that  hath  his  hope  in  heaven  and  his  conversadoa  in 
heATCQ  ;  tliac  dare  not  do  an  uojuH  net  ihouj^h  never  so  much  to  his  ndvan- 
tagt;  and  all  this  because  he  aces  Ilim  that  is  invisible  and/tvtjv  lUm  hecauM 
he  lores  Ifm,  fcnra  Him  for  His  ^oodnea  as  His  greatness  ;  such  a  man, 
whethor  he  be  an  Episcopal,  or  a  PrethgUrutn,  or  an  IntUpendent,  or  an  Ana- 
haptii't,  he  hath  the  life  of  Ueligion  in  him ;  and  that  life  acts  in  him,  and  will 
conform  bia  soul  to  the  image  of  his  Saviour,  and  walk  along  with  Him  to., 
eternity."  *  ■ 

The  permanent  springs  of  religious  sympatbyare  not  then  to  be  sought 
ia  coocurrcnt  iutcUectuat  assent  to  systems  of  theology.  Although 
these  systems  necessarily  tincture  the  language  of  devout  utterance 
[for  language  has  to  be  6nite  even  where  feeling  is  infmite),  yet  it  is 
marvellous  to  sec  how  near  the  deepest  souls  approach  in  what  they 
say  of  diviue  thiugs,  not  ia  the  open  halls  of  colloquy  with  one 
another,  but  when  tbcy  enter  into  their  closet  and  shut  the  door  and 
are  iu  soliloquy  before  Him  that  seeth  iu  secret.  There  is  a  certain 
literature  of  devotion  which,  by  various  escape  from  privacy,  men 
have  becu  permitted  to  overhear,  or,  by  sympathetic  afterthought^ 
have  beea  invited  to  appropriate  as  iu  reality  their  own ;  aad 
nothing — not  even  the  great  epics  and  lyrics  of  the  world — is  more 
durable  or  more  catholic ;  it  passes  from  language  to  language;  it 
survives  Irom  age  to  age ;  and  even  crosses  the  barrier  between 
religions  that  profess  to  hare  uo  dealings  with  each  other.  Ou  the 
sacred  shelf  of  every  library  may  be  found,  standing  perhaps  sido  by 
ride,  "The  Meditations  of  Autoniuus,"  the  "  Iniitatio  Chnati,"  "  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,"  the  "  Theologia  Germauica,"  *'  George  Herbert," 
the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  "  Tlie  Serious  Call,"  "  The  Christian, 
^'ear,"  the  "  In  Memoriam."  In  the  maturcr  stages  of  human 
lopment  nothing  is  so   ucarly  universal,  and  therefore  so  pro- 

'ndnacBt  of  Sir  Matthew  Ilslo  (Cbi«f  Instioe  of  the  King's  Bench),  1684. 
tfaw  hf  lUcbsrd  Baxtsr. 
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fottn*!^.*  oniting,  as  the  reverence  for  sanctity,  tlic  aspiration  after 

lunt>ooy  with  God,  the  shame  for  neglected  duty  or  violated  right, 

_jj^  t"be  consciousneiss  of  capacities  that  need  more  than  mortal  life; 

jjj^  ttt  poem  or  the  prayer  that   breathes   forth   these  things  with 

QOTCT  "^  wake  in  dissimilar  minds  a  concord  stiutling,  it  may  be^ 

^0  tiiciBBelves,  and  most  pathetic  to  others.    If  those  who  take  charge 

of  the  divine  message  can  reach  these  depths  (and  the  way  is  open 

god  simple),  disunion  will  cease.     If  they  cannot,  all  attempted 

lobstitntes  wilt  be  unavailing. 

Comjorc,  for  iDstaDce,  with  this  natural  appeal,  the  aim  at  nnlfor- 
witi/  V(f  thought  to  which  the  Church  has  unhappily  committed  itself. 
So  king  as  the  "Uttle  flock"  of  disciples  stood  before  the  Master's 
ijcssd  were  led  by  llim  from  village  tu  village,  and  from  thought 
Iptlioaght  upon  the  way,  while  they  yet  passed  with  Uim  from  lake 
to  nwuatain,  aud  witnessed  His  compassion  aod  caught  from  the 
aislil-bieexe  IJis  tones  of  distant  prayer,  their  faith  was  the  transfu- 
on  9f  His  £sitb,  their  religion  was  the  faint  reverberatton  of  His.  To 
be  His  follower  was  to  identify  one's  self  with  His  worship,  His  love, 
UttJi/e,  and  sec  realized  in  llim  the  essence  of  the  perfect  relation  of 
nun  to  God.     But  no  sooner  was  Uc  gone  from  the  world  than  men 

Cbqaa  to  turn  from  His  inward  Reliyion  to  speculate  about  the  com- 
poiitiou  of  His  Perton,  and  thence  start  question  after  question  on 
tieiDscnitable  mysteries  of  the  Godhead;  in  the  impossible  solution 
itf  which  interest  was  more  and  more  concentrated,  and  the  moral 
_  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  I'^oundcr  prejudiced  if  not  lost.  Chris- 
tiauity,  thus  thrust  out  of  its  native  fields  into  a  foreign  desert  of 
metaphysics^  has  too  long  wandered  among  the  thorns  upon  the 
barren  way,  to  cscajie  without  |mrcbing  thirst  and  bleeding  feet;  but 
&om  tbe  Tcry  consciousness  of  dearth  and  sufiering,  is,  I  believe,  with 
iDstiuctive  yearning  turning  homewards,  better  preparetl  than  fur 
ages  past  to  rc-aecept  the  simple  devoutncss  and  lowly  humanities 
which  are  the  true  continuity  of  Christ's  spirit  and  the  fulfilment  of 
His  prayer  for  union  with  God. 

But  look  at  the  interval  spent  in  struggling  for  nniformity  in 
doctrine  and  usage.  It  is  a  miserable  history,  of  contention  ever 
new,  determined  only  by  tyranny  never  tired.  If  ever  in  some  oasis 
of  Christendom  the  pieties  and  charities  of  life  had  won  a  settled 
peace,  no  sooner  did  some  perverse  visitant  import  his  doctrinal 
rnigmas  from  the  great  centres  of  the  world,  than  the  unity  was 
utterly  broken  up,  and  wrangling  voices  displaced  the  concordant 
bymu.  Even  the  semblance  of  Catholicity  has  been  maintained  only 
by  the  mde  device  of  pcr[>rlua]  expulsion  of  minorities  and  arrogant 
claims  to  the  monopoly  of  grace.  Vet  the  vast  machinery  of  councils 
and  popes,  speaking  in  anathemas  and  authoritativcerecds,  and  acting 
through  an  executive  having  command  of  the  dungeon  and  the  stake, 
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has  bccQ  powerless  to  help  a  siogle  truth  or  withhold  a  single  errwr 
iDcident  to  the  natural  developioeiit  of  the  hnmau  miud,  or  to  extiu- 
guish  auy  topic  of  controversy,  unless  at  the  cost  of  eliciting  others. 
Id  spite  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  protectors  against  blasphemies,  here- 
sies, and  divisions,  I  suppose  our  theoretical  divergencies  to-day  are 
more  numcroas  than  irerc  ever  condemned  in  the  longest  list  of  Fapal 
denunciations. 

Has  England  thcn^  since  ahc  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  worked 
out  the  problem  to  more  successful  issue?  Has  she  escaped  the 
curse  of  ecclcsiu^tie  conflict,  aud  trained  a  people  one  iu  faith,  in 
thought,  in  worship?  Scarcely  bad  she  begun  to  chase  her  own 
iyn'ia  falima  of  dogmatic  unilbmiity,  than  aifjins  appeared  of  the 
hopelessness  of  her  illusioa.  The  first  Service  Book  (1549)  of 
Bdward  tbe  Sixth  could  not  be  upheld  for  more  tliau  two  years.  The 
secoutl  (1552),  though  enforced  by  penalties  of  impriBonment,  and,  iu 
obxtiuate  cases,  of  death,  was  mcditied  in  1550  to  suit  the  orthodoxy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  again  in  1G04  to  satisfy  the  infallibility  of 
James  the  First.  Tbe  forty- two  "Articles  of  Religion"  of  1352  were 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  1562.  The  civil  conflicts  which  began  with 
Hampden  and  ended  with  Mouk  were  quite  as  much  ecclesiastic  as 
political,  and  involved  a  competition  between  semi-Catholics  and 
Puritans  for  possessiou  of  the  Church ;  each  party  unhappily 
assuming  that  by  authoritative  deiiaition  it  could  dictate  a  complete 
schen^e  of  theological  truth,  and  determine  the  national  belief  iu  the 
present  aud  for  the  future.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
ID  1613,  representing  the  Presbyteriaue,  aud  the  compilers  of  the 
Savoy  Confession  of  the  Indcpeudents,  in  IGSl,  were  not  leas  rigidly 
dogmatic  than  Laud  iu  his  ILevised  Prayer-Buok  for  Scotland  iu 
1637. 

Still,  with  all  the  alienation  and  heartburnings  of  party,  the  evil 
had  not  consummated  itself  in  positive  schism.  It  remained  a 
quarrel  about  what,  when  all  was  settled,  the  Church  should  be  and 
do ;  and  as  this  or  that  faction  rose  and  fell,  the  livings  vacated  by 
death  or  forfeit  were  occupied  by  Auglican  or  Puritan  incunibenta, 
and  the  services  accommodated  to  the  conscience  of  the  minister. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  accordingly,  samples  might  be  found,  iu 
the  different  parishes  of  England,  of  the  High  Church,  tbe  Genevan, 
and  tbe  Congregational  order  of  worship,  all  in  the  suspense  of  a 
truce,  and  each  in  the  hopes  of  victory.  After  the  Restoration  the 
palm  was  awarded,  by  royal  faithlessness  aud  ritual  prejudice,  to  the 
sacerdotal  party ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  re-iuatated  iu 
obligatory  use,  after  being  subjected,  in  its  rubrics  and  its  substan- 
tive contents,  to  more  than  six  hundred  alterations,  framed  with  a  view 
not  to  facilitate  union  hut  to  render  it  imjiossiblc  ;  and  the  Act  which 
■ceomplished  this  vindictive  reaction  remains — shameful  to  say — the 
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constitatiTe  charter  of  tbe  "  Church  of  England  "  to  this  d»y  !  It 
instantly-  consolidated  disafTection  into  schism,  making  outcasts  of  two 
'  tfaoaiftnd  of  the  clergy  with  their  adherents  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  ptsy  the  hypocrite;  and,  by  forcing  into  existence  and  separate 
derelopment  the  new  social  class  of  NoHCpn/ormitl),  giving  IDogland 
.tbenceforth  a  dual  history,  of  virtaalty  two  nations  upon  one  soil, 
sneqaal  in  privilege,  di.Htinct  in  education,  in  literature,  in  their 
inward  moml  physiognomy  and  their  outward  economy  of  life ; 
iknowing  little  of  one  adother,  and  therefore  prone  to  fanciful 
antipathies  rather  than  to  genuine  sympathies.  This  result  was 
donhttess  not  what  was  intended.  The  triumphant  party  had  no 
idea  of  setting  up  a  rival  group  of  communions  more  or  less  con- 
(lederated  with  each  other  and  all  alien  to  itself;  but  expected  that 
patience  would  soon  he  exhausted  by  privation  and  resistance  die  out, 
anil  the  recusants  be  seen  stealing  back  into  tho  churches.  Oa  this 
calculation  they  were  elaborately  kept  apart  a»  scattered  exiles. 
Nothing  was  permitted  them  which  could  lead  to  organization  ;  no 
fonferenccs,  no  preaching,  no  "conventiclc-i,"  not  even  any  school- 
keeping.  They  were  to  be  tired  ont  into  repentance  and  return. 
[This  reckoning  was  not  entirely  disappointed.  But  the  only  effect 
of  its  partial  ful61ment  was  to  weed  out  all  the  softer  material  from 
the  secessioD,  and  leave  the  consciences  of  tougher  make  to  defy  the 
wroDg*  of  law  and  persist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  temple  truer 
to  the  simplicity  of  Christ. 

Here,  then,  is  the  last  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
TCcare  onity  by  doctrinal  uniformity — an  attempt  prolonged  through 
nore  than  two  centuries,  and  stili  operative  at  the  present  hour. 
Let  the  results  determine  whether  the  experiment  has  been  worth 
tfying,  and  gives  encouragement  to  its  continuance.  Have  the 
itrifiagal  forces  which  provoked  it  been  controlled  by  it.  aTitl 
I  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  immediately  wrenched  away  and 
off  into  integral  worlds  the  bodies  that  before  had  only 
en  u  disturbed  molecules  in  their  dependent  place;  and,  besides 
!se  three  (Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists)  there  has  ever 
{'•ince  been  shelling  off,  from  this  or  that  centre,  some  now  fragment. 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  the  Wesloyans,  and 
host  of  minor  clusters,  swelling  the  excluded — or,  if  you  prefer 
the  phrase,  the  self-excluded — aj^rcgatc  to  one-half  of  our  religious 
ipulation.  All  these,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  sanctuary  door  being 
o^nst  such  piety  as  theirs,  are  thrown  into  the  attitude  of 
filed  alienation  which  is  contracted  by  hopeless  exiles.  That 
rVhtch  keeps  them  ont — be  it  sacrament  or  be  it  doctrine — is  au 
effenee  to  theoa,  not  as  being  dear  to  others,  but  us  a  condition  Imposed 
upon  thcsoadres.  To  the  essence  of  Chrisliau  wortihip  it  is  foreigu 
in  their  sight,  and  therefore  at  least  a  "  thing  ladiU'erent."      And 
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as  Howe  has  wisely  said,  "The  iraposers  of  things  iadtScrcnt  arff 
the  true  schismatics.'" 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  devotee  of  orthodoxy,  on  fimling 
this  phenomeaoD  of  unrest  rejteatiug  itself  always  and  everywhere, 
exclaims  ia  despair  that  the  history  of  Christiaulty  is  a  dicttuuary 
of  heresies,  for,  so  far  as  it  records  a  fitratning  after  uniformity,  it 
18  conciUTCut  with  a  perpetual  process  of  diffcrcutiattuii.  And  the 
case  ia  not  yet  complete.  Even  where  the  effort  partially  suc- 
ceeds, and  induces  a  vast  multitutlc  to  tpudcr  their  assent,  and  utter 
with  their  voire  one  and  the  same  thing,  this  is  notoriously  no 
evidence  that  in  their  heart  they  are  thinking  the  same  thought. 
The  Church  whieh  can  he  the  common  home  of  Puscy  and  Simeon 
and  Stanley,  havintj  three  thcolngics  roarked  by  extreme  incompati- 
bilities, trapped  up  within  the  same  formulas,  has  conspicuously 
failed  in  its  definitions,  and  let  iulo  its  interior  the  very  sources 
of  dissension  which  it  intended  to  exclude.  Its  elaborate  safe- 
guards against  error  on  all  aides — Romanist,  Calvinistic,  Latita- 
dinarian — have  utterly  hrolicu  down  ;  so  that  its  literature  would 
furnish  materials  for  a  compendium  of  all  the  chief  types  of  **  soul- 
destroying  perrcrsiou,"  which  its  via  media  was  designed  to  escape. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  phenomenon  that  we  hardly  appre- 
ciate its  real  siguiftcaucc ;  and  if  on  the  outside  observer,  to  whom 
it  is  new,  it  produces  a  startling  aod  saddening  effect,  be  had 
better  not  say  so,  unless  he  is  content  to  be  regarded  as  a  simpleton. 
I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  co-presence  of  opposite  theologies 
among  men  apparently  committed  to  the  same  was  attributable  simply 
to  ambiguous  and  illogical  expression  of  doctrine  in  the  Creeds,  Articles 
and  Services  of  the  CImrcb ;  so  that  it  was  evidence  of  nothing  more 
than  had  workmanship  in  the  ecclesiastical  constructors  iu  the  past. 
Bnt  though  this  eauae  is  certainly  present,  it  ia  not  there  upon  such 
a  scale  as  to  account  for  the  striking  variation  which  we  sec,  without 
tiie  co-operation  of  personal  predispositions  in  the  interpreter, 
belonging  less  to  his  understanding  than  to  his  will.  In  this  con- 
nection I  cannot  ln'lp  touching  on  some  grave  moral  evils  inse- 
parable from  the  mistaken  aim  at  doctrinal  uniformity. 

Of  these  perhaps  the  most  obvious  is,  that  from  the  service  of  the 
Church  a  nnmber  of  men  are  repelled  who,  above  all  others,  are 
fitted  both  for  her  humblest  and  her  highest  work.  In  almost  every 
group  of  educated  people  you  mfiy  come  across  some  one  to  whom 
your  eye  is  drawn  by  his  look  of  natural  openness  and  nnxlest 
refinement,  and  whose  speech,  if  you  converse  with  him,  wins  you  by 
its  clear  yet  reflective  simplicity.  Graver  than  his  companions,  and 
rather  an  amused  observer  than  a  personal  partner  of  their  gossip- 
ing hilarities,  he  seems  to  look  at  the  same  things  from  auothcr  side, 
and  take  from  them  a  somewhat  diSercnt  mood.     'Without  any  trace 
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^  the  lawyer'*   sharpnen,  or    the   artist's   cffuHiveness,    or    the 

_bT»ician'*  strcds   of  scientific   phmscology,   he    bctriiya  Lis  social 

^ition  only  neg&tiTcIy  by  hi«  layman's  dress.     You  feel  tbat  some- 

wj,^  be  docs  not  conform  exactly  to  the  pattern  of  any  clasa ;  and  the 

jjjj^ity  thai  excited  is  at  once  explained  and    relieved  when  you 

Lfir  that  not  long  ago  he   van   a   clergyman  ;   but  that  the  fresh 

^mtfesm  with  v1>ich  he  had  thrown   himself  into  his  duties  had 

fjeeome  clonded   with  sadness  from   theological   doubts ;    and   that 

poAiiig  could  induce  Mtn  to  go  through  the  scrriccs  as  the  mere 

guBtb^ce  of  others,  with  only  broken  suatches  of  inward  worship; 

,0  tbst  he  had  resigned  hia  living  and  the  work  be  loved.      Happier 

vcaU  it  have  been  for  him  if  he  had  earlier  discovered  how  insecure 

ni  his  assent  to  the  Articles  he  must  sign  and  the  Creeds  he  must 

mile,  and  so  bad  taken  his  place  in  the  far  larger  class  of  the  un- 

onUiocd  who  recoil  from    the   intolerable  burden  of  ecclesiastical 

(wtliodmy  before  it  is  assumed.     At  whatever  time,  and  whether  at 

tbeecst  of  the  greater  or  the  leaser  sacri6ce,  the   struggle  and  the 

alvd  may  come,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  distiuctivelv  to  the 

bdUct  spirits  that  this  experience  presents  itself — the  clear  mind  to 

tee  a  motradiction — the  large  moral  sense  to  measure  its  signiQcaacc, 

ni  llw  &rm  will  to  ward  off  a  lie  from  the  yet  guileless  lips.     It  is 

pndielj  the  men  iutelleclually  and  spiritually  iacorruptiblc  whom 

ihe  ordeal  of  sub»tcriptioa  and  creeds  picks  out  for  rejection.     And 

tkn  are  tlic    very  "salt    of  the  earth/'    without  whose   antiseptic 

iafneoco  through  the  whole  substance  of  society  there  will  be  no 

ineit  to  the  spreading  rot  of  our  civilization. 

Cknely  connected  with  this  first  evil  is  anoUicr,  virtually  its 
eofflplemeDt,  only  working  withiu  the  Church  instead  of  repelling 
from  it  The  vast  range  uf  doctrinal  obligation  involved  in  assent 
lo  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  such  that  a  real 
tondjide  assumption  of  it  is  absolutely  impoBsibtCj  unless  to  a  mind 
too  confoaed  and  a  temper  too  passive  to  grasp  tha  whole  and  quicken 
eraj  phrase  with  its  living  thought.  I  do  not  say  that  a  clergyman 
may  not  give  forth  the  services  throughout  the  year  with  heart  and 
soul  behind  each  word  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  bo,  his  understanding 
mnst  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  bis  affections  only  to  the 
ninetecDth.  As  this  is  a  combmation  which  cannot  often  l>c 
repeated,  the  average  fact  must  be  confessed,  that  a  kind  of  balance 
is  stmck  by  the  reader's  conscience  between  assent  and  dissent,  and 
contents  him  if  it  emerges  on  the  afHrmativc  side  ;  and  that,  as  this  ia 
not  the  natural  way  of  expressing  personal  thought  and  feeling,  tlicre 
it  neccsaartly  an  indefinite  amount  of  unreality  and  ofticialism  in 
vorship — w.,  of  worship  simulated  by  mechanical  imitation.  So 
often  ia  this  excused  upon  the  plea  that  a.  liturgical  form  designed  to 
meet  the  average  needs  of  a  miscellaneous  multitude  cannot  be  in 
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very  iatimate  relation  vith  the  iudiridual  fccliog  of  auy,  that  the 
very  idea  Mcms  almost  lost  of  applyiug  to  public  prayer  the  standard 
of  »iticcrity  which  is  carried  into  private  dcvotiou.  If  the  questiou 
ia  asked  respecting  a  cIcrgymaQ  of  doubtful  orthodoxy — "  How  cao 
he  bring  himself  to  utter  this  passage  in  the  Litany  or  that  in  the 
Communiou  Service  ?  " — you  are  sure  to  bear  the  answer,  "  Oh,  he  i> 
only  bound,  you  know,  to  a  general  agreement  with  what  he  has  to 
read,  pud  caunot  be  held  responsible  for  every  petition  or  sentiment 
aa  if  it  were  his  own."  Such  reply  woidd  be  perhaps  admissible  if  i 
his  offices  in  the  church  desk  were  a  matter  merely  of  human  contract  ^| 
between  himself  as  a  servant  and  the  trustees  of  the  iTistilittion  wliich  " 
employs  him.  He  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  conditions  accepted 
by  him,  and  ia  not  chargeable  with  bad  faith.  But  can  vors/iijf  be 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  contract  ?  Prayer  surely  opens  another  personal 
relation,  carrying  in  its  very  essence  a  transcendent  obligation  with 
-which  no  mortal  can  intermeddle — -the  relation  of  the  soul's  unioa 
and  communion  with  God;  and  this  cau  live  only  in  the  translucent' 
air  of  absolute  simplicity,  and  is  instantly  blotted  out  if  the  faintcs*  1 
film  of  insincerity  should  intervene.  And  whoever  is  at  all  coovcr- 
aant  with  the  literature  of  devotion  is  well  aware  that  to  the  spirit 
habitually  pure  the  canaciousness  of  auy  lapse  into  empty  lip-worship 
or  specious  pretence  is  an  experience  full  of  shame,  as  tainting  piety 
it&elf  with  sin.  The  dying  away  of  this  essentially  true  and  natural 
feeling  has  gone,  I  believe,  much  further  in  the  Church  than  among 
NonconformistSj  whose  conscience  takes  its  impress  frcm  the  usai^e 
of  Free  Prayer.  And  the  difference,  if  it  exists,  cao  hardly  bo 
unconnected  with  the  exclusive  use  of  a  Liturgy,  rich  iudced  iu 
imperishable  elements  of  Christian  devotion,  yet  so  much  marred  by 
what  is  no  longer  true,  that  the  flow  of  piety  is  broken  by  frcijuent 
parentheses  of  critical  omission,  and  its  enthusiasmi  fulls  to  pieces  and 
accepts  collapse. 

TIic  habit  of  mind  tha.t  is  trained  under  these  conditions,  though 
compatible  with  great  excellences,  is  not  favourable  to  popular 
influence,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  why  the  strength  of  the 
Church  of  England,  m  marked  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  hardly  extends  any  further.  Among  the  indcpciidcut  poor 
there  is  an  unmerited  distrust  of  the  parish  priest  aud  his  curates  so 
widely  spread,  that  the  clerical  garb  h  rather  a  liindrauce  than  a  help 
to  frank  aud  fticudly  relations  with  them,  aud  thu  bell  which  calls  to 
public  worship  is  answered  by  very  few  of  them.  To  some  extent 
the  propaganda  of  an  atheistic  literature  is  responsible  for  tbis;  and 
still  more,  among  the  country  labourer!?,  the  dull  and  unawakeued 
condition  of  mind,  on  which,  iu  spite  it  may  be  of  the  Catechism  and 
the  Commandments,  religious  ideas  aud  affectioui)  have  not  yet 
dftwued.     ilnt  even  the  comparatively  few  who  have  not  abaudoacd, 
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the  pious  uaagea  of  their  fatheiB,  ore  foaod  rather  >□  the  Methodist 
than  in  "  the  people's  church."    They  find  themselves  languid 

'ftad  dccpT-  under  the  repetition  of  a  familiar  form  rolling  past  them 
like  a  spait  ball,  and  prefer  the  lightDing  flash  of  passionate  prayer, 
with  the  swift  and  piercing  aim  at  their  sins,  which  alone  can  lay 
them  low.  They  need  appeals  more  stirring,  darker  with  terror, 
brighter  with  joy,  than  can  be  delirercd  from  the  printed  book  of 

rthe  desk  and  the  calm  mauuseript  of  the  pulpit.      For  the  more  the 

'poor  soul  it  hampered  and  pressed  down  by  the  six  days'  material 
necessities,  the  deeper  is  her  sigh  for  a  sabbath's  ascent  into  a 

rdinner  air  upon  the  free  wing  of  a  rcnring  lore.  1111  the  Liturgy 
more  flexible,  less  formal,  less  sscramcntarian,  silent  about  absolu- 
tion, and  freer  from  obsolete  tnms  of  thought,  it  will  not  speak  with 
full  power  to  the  living  experience  of  this  age,  and  will  Icare  in  the 

'  hsjidf  of  those  who  do  not  use  it  some  of  the  most  efficacious 
Tcsonrces  for  the  Christianizing  of  our  peo|^e.  The  long  delay  of 
BeeeaaaiT  change  has  already  produced  a  mischievous  diatmst  of  the 
reality  of  public  worship.     And  though  among  the  declared  Secularists 

^ihin  feeling  is  directed  upon  a// religious  services,  it  is  applied  to  them 
rith  a  difl"crence ;  while  the  cynical  critic  will  look  upon  a  Wcsleyan 
or  Independent  as  a  fanatic,  and  the  clergyman  as  an  ofRcial  formalist, 
he  will  credit  the  former  with  a  uncerity  which  he  will  hesitate  to 

rftllow  the  latter. 

This  hesitation  finds,  unhappily,  too  much  excuse  in  one  other 
consequence  with  which  I  must  charge  the  reqmrement  of  doctrinal 
□niformity.  As  the  system  cannot  be  worked,  it  is  of  course  evaded; 
and  unorthodox  men  are  found  in  Holy  Orders  at  various  stages 
of  deviation  from  the  standards  prescribed  and  accepted.     It  is  bad 

iCtnough  to  have  this  justified  by  resort  to  the  pretence  of  double 

faenses  in  words   and  the  innoceoce  of  non-natural  interpretations. 

LPerbaps  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  trick  himself  into  the  belief  that 
to  insert  his  own  idea  into  a  form  of  words  instead  of  what  the 
author  put  there  is  a  process  of  "  interpretation,"  and  with  this 
"flattering  unction"  to  varnish  over  the  consciousness  of  his  sin. 
£ut  the  case  is  far  worse  when,  after  deliberate  breach  of  his  eugage- 
iDent,  he  angrily  turns  upon  those  to  whom  he  made  it,  and  avows 
lus  inainoerity,  and  with  it  his  intention  to  decline  its  penalties. 
Heresy-hunting  is  no  duubt  as  contemptible  as  any  other  exercise  of 
the  profession  of  informer  j  but  to  despise  the  informer  docs  not 
involve  TisdicatioD  of  the  wrong  which  he  denounces.  Yet  in  this 
case  it  is  t*K>  often  assumed  that,  because  the  one  is  illiberal,  the  other 
is  venial.  It  is  humiliating  to  read  such  shameless  pleas  for  a  false 
xnortd  position  as  are  Bometimcn  put  forth  by  divines  of  eminence  in 
the  Chureh.  Thus,  in  a  published  "  Letter  to  a  Young  Man  on  the 
I>ifliculties  and  Discouragements  in  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures/' 
Biihup  Hare  says  : — 

TOI.    L.  O 
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*'  The  mnn  whose  study  of  the  Soriptares  haa  betmyed  him  into  a  niupicioD 
of  some  heretical  opinioDs  must  bo  binckened  and  defamed — insulted  by  evcfy 
worthless  vrretch  as  if  ho  hnd  as  little  li^n,rDing  and  virtue  as  the  lowest  of 
thoae  who  are  against  him.  Orthodoxy  will  coror  a  mtilritnde  of  Bins,  but  a 
cloi3d  of  virtues  cannot  cover  the  want  of  the  minuti.st  particle  of  orthodoxy. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  world  that  a  man  ia  all  hU  life  bound  by  the 
snbtcriptiona  he  ttiAde  in  liia  6rst  yi>ara,  ae  if  a  man  were  as  wise  at  twenty- 
four,  and  knew  as  much  of  the  Scriptures  and  could  judge  as  well  of  them,  aa 
he  can  at  lifLy. 

"  To  lie  plHin,  the  oiw-  thing  which  tiirneil  nion  from  sto  tiitMe  a.  »tu<ly  waa  i 
the  want  of  iibertif,  which  iathi*  »tudy  only  isdenivd  men,  unions  you  resolv* 
to  conceal  your  sentiment*  and  speak  always  with  the  vulgar."  * 

ExcelleDt  reasons  for  legaliziog  "libertj^ ;  "  but  not  for  usurptog' 
it  afler  p&rtiag  with  it  for  a  price !     Lower  stilt  ia  the  tone  of  DrA 

Hiddleton : — 

"  There  are  many  things  in  tho  Church  that  I  wholly  dialike  :  yet  whilst  C 
Mm  content  to  acquie&oe  in  Uio  ill,  I  should  he  (ilad  to  taate  a  littlo  uf  the  good, 
and  to  have  Gome  amende  for  that  ujji^  itnteht  nnd  roiii/:nt,  which  no  man  of 
sense  can  approve  of.  We  read  of  somt!  of  the  earlient  disciples  of  Christ  who, 
followed  Him,  not  for  His  wnrkt*.  but  the  loavts,  ThcRC  are  certainly  blame 
kbl'O,  bfloause  they  mw  Hia  miracles  ;  but  to  us,  who  had  not  the  happiness 
flee  the  one,  it  may  be  allowahle  to  have  iiomc  inclination  to  tho  other.  YouT 
Lordship  [Hervey]  knows  a  certain  prelate  who.  with  a  very  low  notion  __ 
the  Church's  sacred  bread,  has  a  very  high  rctuh  for,  nnd  a  very  hirgc  shar« 
of,  the  tetnporol,  My  apnctit«  for  each  is  ctjually  moderate,  and  would  bo 
satisfied  almost  with  anything  but  mere  eraplinesfl.  I  havcno  protenaionato 
riotin  the  feastof  the  elect,  but  with  the  anner  in  the  Gospel,  to  giilher  the 
cnimhathat  fall  from  the  table."  + 


of 
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You  are  afraid  of  heterodoxy,  and  insist  on  precautious  against  i 
Are  you  mo/  afraid  of  these  their  ecaiitiajoua  results  ? 

From  this  brief  stiminary  of  historical  experience  tbe  conclusion 
is  irresistible,  that  doctrinal  uniformity  is  absolutely  unattainable  ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  secure  it,  like  every  otlier  struggle  against 
natural  and  divine  law,  entails,  in  the  process  of  inevitable  failure,  a 
train  of  frightful  evils,  darkening  to  the  understanding,  embittering 
to  the  aflcctious,  and  corrupting  to  the  conscience,  of  both  its  agents 
and  its  victims.  For  the  unity  wUicIi  you  seek  you  must  go  deeper 
than  the  worklngit  of  those  critical  and  speculative  faculties  whence 
formulated  theologies  spiring,  and  penetrate  to  those  lumost  spiritual 
needs  and  aspirations  which  Christ  has  brought  us  to  feel  as  children 
of  God,  called  to  be  "  perfect  as  the  Father  in.  heaven  is  perfect." 
Tell  me  not  that  these  are  depths  which  you  cannot  reach,  and  which 
you  dare  not  trust  without  taking  the  security  of  a  specific  bond  of 
thought.  Whtre  you  cannot  pierce,  the  Spirit  of  God  can  pass  with- 
out you.  And  the  history  of  the  past  aS'ords  deci&ive  encouragement 
to  fling  your  broken  securities  away :  for  not  more  emphatic  is  ita 
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*  Quoted  by  Leaky,  la  bis  • 
t  ibid.,  p.  513,  Bote. 


fliitery  of  tlie  Kigbtecotli  C«Dtury,"  vol.  it.  p.  540,  aote. 
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testimony  that  systems  of  theology  change,  than  that  the  rcli^ous 
life  that  dothes  itself  with  them,  transmigrates  and  sDrvivca.  Is  it 
Dot  on  old  storr  that  the  imprisoned  hereties  of  one  age  reappear  &» 
the  Liberating  opostlcs  of  another?  that  the  ofTiicotiring  of  the  world 
erday  turn  out  to  he  ita  pnrifiera  to-day  ?  "  lloundhcads/' 
"Poritans,"  "Quakers,"  "  Methodists,"  were  they  not  all  names  of 
iRsolt  and  mockery  in  their  origin,  and  have  they  not  something  of 
1  saintly  meaaing  in  their  permanence?  Neither  bishop  uor  priest, 
1  sappoie,  would  now  have  the  face  to  say — unless  in  an  official 
iCfiie,  which  is  equivalent  to  nonwasie — that  Baxter,  Oweu,  Bun/an, 
the  WetlcTS,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Cbalmers,  were  worse  Christians  than 
land,  Clareudoo,  Berkeley,  Wilberforce,  Arnold,  and  Keble.  Christ, 
it  i«said,  "  knew  what  was  in  man."  Were  He  to  return  aud  mingle 
with  OS  here,  as  once  with  the  villagers  of  Galilee,  would  He  gather 
Hia  own  exclusively  from  the  High  Church,  or  the  Low,  or  the  Broad, 
tod  dismiss  the  miscellaneous  Disseuting  crowd,  and  the  Wesleyaa 
Conference,  and  the  Friends  that  own  no  sacraments,  with  a"  Depart 
from  mc,  1  kuow  you  not?"  Such  a  perverse  conception  of  both 
Him  and  them,  as  an  assenting  aiitiwcr  to  this  (]uc5tion  would  imply, 
lias  ceaaed  to  be  possible ;  aud  the  alternative  inference  is  that  the 
Christian  essence  of  religion  pcrvailcs  and  outlives  the  shifting  aspects 
of  its  partial  theologies.  We  are  brought  therefore  to  the  clear  con- 
elnsion  :  Ton  cannot  prevent  the  intellectual  varieties ;  you  need  not 
fear  for  the  spiritual  essence. 

To  guard  this  position  against  a  fro<]ucnt  misunderstanding  I  must 
uld,  that  it  does  not  so  distinguish  between  theology  and  religion  as 
to  assume  that  they  can  exist  apart ;  or  in  any  way  propose  to  set  up 
B  rdiifion  which  shall  tlispcnso  with  theology  and  care  uothiog  about 
it  Beltgion,  if  it  be  Christian,  cares  tenderly,  scrupulously,  reve- 
rtatly  about  everything  human ;  and  nothing  is  more  persistently 
humtm  than  the  modes  of  thinking  about  God  and  iliviuc  things. 
Bnt  these  objects,  whose  real  relation  to  us  is  implicated  in  irresistible 
iviogs  of  affection,  arc  infinite,  invisible,  in  the  best  sense  ideal; 
),  in  order  to  present  themselves  to  steady  and  cousisteut  appre- 
hoacioD,  must  accept  the  limits  of  our  finite  thought  and  make  the 
Wt  of  the  tentative  symbols  at  our  command.  To  this  condition 
iuoaliate  revelation  is  no  less  subJL-ct  thau  mediate  discovery  by 
iofercDoe ;  however  great,  it  shriuks  to  the  measure  of  our  mind,  and 
«atan  only  ad  madum  recipienlis.  Whatever  that  measure  be,  the 
ol^cet  which  fills  it  all  is  to  us  highest  and  supreme;  and  that  it 
•buold  remaiu  so,  by  never  allowing  a  growth  of  capacity  to  exceed 
h  or  to  abate  its  pressure  into  the  iuHnitudo  bcyoud,  is  of  the  utmost 
nooieBt  to  the  spiritual  character.  In  other  words,  to  keep  our 
thedogicol  conceptions  pure  and  true  to  our  best  intelligence  is  an 
ohKgitton  never  to  be  relaud.     But  the  human  mind  has  a  long, 
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nay  ao  iudeftoite,  raogc  of  development  to  pass  througli;  aud  tha 
resources  as  well  as  the  eaergjes  of  thought  arc  vastly  greatct'  at  one 
stage  thau  at  auother,  and  will  yield  a  proportionally  nobler  and 
sublimer  theology  as  the  garb  of  its  religion.  Tiic  uuof)ual  stages 
cannot  but  eiiist  all  together  in  a  complex  eivilizatiou  like  ourSf 
exhibiting  in  considerable  clashes  the  whole  scries  from  the  most 
rudimentary  to  the  most  richly  endowed  types  of  intellect.  Each  of 
these  stand  in  natural  aQluity  vith  such  elements  and  aspects  of 
religious  truth  as  arc  nearest  to  its  poasibilities  of  thought  and  needs 
of  character  J  and  an  interchange  of  place  among  them,  were  it 
attainable,  vould  produce  only  dinastrous  incongruities.  You  cannot 
satisfy  the  soul  of  a  Pascal  by  setting  him  to  beat  a  drum  and  shout 
a  "hallelujah"  in  a  Salvation  A.rmy;  nor  can  you  edify  the  actual 
pioUB  drummer  hy  the  solemn  grandeur  of  Pascal's  "Thoughts.''^ 
Modes  of  belief  in  regard  to  our  infinite  relations  are  not  statuesque 
forma  which  can  be  shaped  in  fixed  moulds  and  set  up  like  bronze 
figures  in  a  permanent  Valhaila  for  the  veneration  of  all  ages;  but 
pulsating  organisms  that  live  by  morement,  and  in  moremcnt  grow, 
and  in  growing  feel  a  widening  environment,  and  breathe  a  higher 
air,  and  meet  a  flood  of  larger  light.  This  is  the  reason  whv  each 
step  of  the  change  shonld  be  allowed  its  place  and  season,  so  that 
wc  shonld  not  "judge  one  another  any  more;''  and  also,  why  it  is 
fatal  and  blighting  to  embalm  the  obsolete,  and  set  up  as  sacred  its 
ghastly  mimicry  of  life. 

The  Church  reform  prescribed  by  these  principles  is  very  simple, 
bat  very  large.  Its  fundamental  rule  is,  that  theological  doctrine  i« 
no  proper  subject  of  legislation  at  all.  Every  proposal  therefore  to 
shift  the  boundaricfl  of  what  is  permitted  as  "  orthodox,"  either  by 
drawing  them  in  against  Iligli  Churchmen,  or  widening  them  out  in 
favour  of  Broad  Churchmen,  is  unsound  and  inadmissible ;  being  only 
a  modi5ed  application,  with  a  new  standard,  of  the  aim  at  uniformity. 

Instead  of  insisting  on  uniformity,  we  must  freely  opcu  our 
hearts  to  welcome  variety,  recognizing  it  for  what  it  plainly  u,  the 
result  of  a  divine  law,  operative  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  healthy  growth  of  human  societies.  Let  us  leave  it 
to  Rome,  if  she  must  petust  in  her  old  ways,  to  reproach  us  with  our 
"  variations;  '*  and,  far  from  rcjHiating  it  against  each  other,  let  us 
with  one  voice  accept  it  with  joy  and  say,"  Yes,  thete  are  our  signs  that 
wc  arc  ou  the  march  and  with  the  moving  host  of  God's  providence, 
and  have  not  stepped  aaide  and  fallen  asleep  while  the  ceuturies 
sweep  past.  Varieties  are  the  marks  of  life,  the  tokens  of  promise : 
it  is  death  that  knows  no  change."  Far  then  from  excommunicating 
all  theologies  but  our  own,  be  it  ours,  as  Dnglish  Christians,  to  give 
them  recognition  as  honest  and  legitimate  attempts  to  interpret 
e  things,  and  as  genuine  expressions  of  Christian  piety,   and 
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llNAto  leftve  their  futnnj  to  their  own  nBtural  laws.  Such  of  them 
M  htTc  giTcn  pledge  of  rwmlutc  conaciDncc  and  faithful  devotion  by 
faHpipg  their  national  inheritance,  and  at  their  own  cost  organizing 
fheOHelTOs  into  voluntary  (^omrannions  complete  in  their  ecclesias- 
ticsl  outfit  and  embodying  their  conception  of  the  Church  o(  Christ, 
^ObU  at  once  be  taken  into  adoption  as  ronstituent  elements  nf  the 
Cfarch  of  England;  for  all  of  them  arc  vehicles  of  divine  truth,  in 
tan*  wd  tones  that  speak  home  to  the  multiform  moods  and  exi- 
fcacies  of  the  human  soul ;  they  arc  blossoming  vnrictien  of  the 
|ueDt  tree  of  life,  under  changing  skies  and  in  ditfrring  soil.  Snrcly 
ibii  expansion  of  the  national  "household  of  faith*"  ought  not  to  be 
ur  loDgcr  difficult,  now  that  even  extreme  contrasts  of  doctrine  have 
eone  to  be  openly  treated  as  simply  differences  of  opinion,  Sacerdo- 
taliraind  Latitudinariantsm  finding  a  common  home  in  an  undivided 
CJHudi.  No  more  is  asked  than  that  the  same  rule  of  non-cxcIusion 
akookl  be  applied  outside  which  already  prevails  within. 

ITtlie  proposed  act  of  adoption  is  to  accomplish  its  end,  it  must 
be  aconttUional ;  each  Nonconformist  Iwdy  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  acquired  an  historic  place  being  taken  just  as  it  isj 
vilbaiit  disturbance  to  its  orders,  its  disciplinary  usages,  its  forms  of 
vombip,  ita  subsidiary  Institutiutis  and  eDdowments.  Its  chapels 
mold  be  entered  on  the  register  of  Church  of  i^ugland  places  of 
TOifaip.  Its  mioisters'  names  would  appear  in  the  Clergy  List,  and 
locToy  penon  there  mentioned  all  pulpits  would  be  legally  open, 
sad  preferment  in  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Church  accessible  in 
tnny  degree.  The  only  condition  which  this  expansion  would 
Tcadiir  indispensable  is  that  reasonable  security  be  taken  for  adequate 
cduttton  and  personal  competency  lor  the  duties  of  the  Cbriatiau 
DtiBiitry. 

Is  it  said  that  in  such  a  rcconstructiou  all  the  concessions  are 
mde  to  the  Nonconformists,  and  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  from 
tke  e&isling  Churchmen  ?  This  is  true  so  far  as  all  reparation  for 
fui  wrong  is  ipao  facto  a  surrcudcr  of  some  [nrivilcgc  seized,  and  a. 
team  of  e:(iles  necessarily  dilutes  a  citizenship  which  had  been 
iKBopolized.  Sut  from  the  Anglican  clergyman  no  sacriUcc  is 
ulicd  of  any  personal  conviction  or  ecclesiastical  preference.  Ho 
may  receive  his  Holy  Orders  as  at  present ;  he  may  retain  and  pro- 
be erery  article  of  his  orthodoxy;  if  his  fellow-worshipiiers  are  at 
one  with  him  he  tnny  not  only  abide  by  the  Liturgy  just  as  it  is, 
bst  wear  the  veatmeots  and  assume  the  postures  and  head  the  pro- 
oanoQs  and  introduce  the  music  that  he  most  approves.  He  need 
wittdmit  into  his  pulpit  the  neighbouring  Wesleyan  or  Independent 
imBtiter,  or  accept  an  exchange  with  him.  The  only  things  which 
lie  mast  no/  do  arc,  to  enforce  upon  others  what  is  permitted  to 
Wmself,  and  to  deny  to  others  what  is  permitted  to  them.     Both  ho 
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and  the;  wonid  \izjt  more  liberty  tlmn  at  present ;  but  neither  is 
»ny  longer  to  burt  the  other  in  its  esercUe.  • 

As  vitb  the  individuAl  rlcrgrman,  ao  with  the  Kpiscopalion  section 
of  the  Church.  Jt  must  be  left  no  less  undisturVjcd  in  its  usages 
tban  its  new  confcdcratcfl.  It  may  keep  its  Ordination  rite  fof  its 
own  deacons  and  priests ;  but  it  must  no  longer  disown  the  ecclesias- 
tical equality  of  those  who  decline  it  and  enter  by  another  door. 
Kay,  more ;  the  proposed  abolition  of  Snb'scription  applies  to  it  only 
as  a  legal  condition  of  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  future  ■ 
Church  of  Englnud,  and  not  to  any  voluntary  regulations  which  its  f 
Episcopalian  branch  may  npprove  for  its  own  particular  constitution. 
If  its  bishops  and  influential  laymen  should  he  unwise  enough  to 
reimpose  by  choice  the  yoke  upon  their  ministers  which  had  been 
rcoioTcd  by  law,  the  liberty  of  usage  allowed  to  the  incorporated 
Nonconformists  conld  certainly  not  be  denied  to  them.  The  interior 
cxclusiveness  of  this  or  that  voluntary  society  no  reform  can  touch 
except  that  which  reaches  thought  and  sentiment;  all  that  instituted 
change  can  do  is  to  prevent  that  exclasiveness  becoming  aggressive. 

The  complicated  problem  of  Church  reform  on  its  financial  side  I 
am  not  competent  to  discuss.  Two  things  only  appear  to  me  clear  on 
grounds  of  general  principle — vir.,  (1)  that  to  alienate  the  vait  pro- 
perty accumulated  through  past  ages  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  our 
people  and  their  trainiug  In  all  rightcousnetts,  and  to  throw  it  into]l 
the  lottery  of  possible  appropriations,  whereof  even  the  best  would  be 
inferior,  and  the  indefinite  reniaiudcr  cither  wrongful  private  gain  or 
wasteful  public  loss,  would  be  an  irredeemable  folly;  and  (2)  that  %M 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  such  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  as  may  be  presumably  referred  iu  its  origin  to  private 
benefactions,  and  such  vested  right.immemorial  and  universal,  like  that 
to  the  tithe,  as  may  be  attached  to  the  whole  spiritual  corporation.  The 
former  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  endowments  of  the  voluntary 
religious  bodies,  and,  like  these,  should  not  be  disturbed  from  their 
present  appropriation.  The  latter,  coextensive  iu  design,  may  be 
treated  as  coextensive  also  in  application,  with  the  ecclesiastical 
wants  of  the  uatioo  at  large,  and  as  available  therefore  for  use  by  aU 
constituent  parts  of  the  expanded  Church  of  iCngland,  Episcopalian 
and  non -Episcopalian  alike.  The  adjustment  of  claims  under  the 
extended  distribution  would  need  a  Commission  on  which  the  a 
interests  affected  should  be  adequately  represented.  It  would,  of 
course,  remaiu  opeu  to  any  mioibter  or  congregation  having  a  scruple 
against  touching  a  nationally  inherited  fund  for  religious  use,  to 
decline  the  allotted  subsidy.  For  a  time,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
present  Nonconformists  would  thus  prefer  continued  separation  in 
regard  to  temporalities,  while  heartily  welcoming  the  spiritual 
equalixatioD  and  fraternal  iutcrchatigc  of  ofliccs  and  uuiou  in  worship. 
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^t  the  whole  tcndcncj  would  be  to  a  gradual  assimilation  and  fusion 
IP  vhicb  such  arbitraiy  lines  would  di&apprar. 

The  Act  of  Uniforniity  created  Dissent,  and  the  repeal  of  that  Act 
jt  tkc  condition  of  superseding  Dissent.  The  measure,  however, 
ggold  open  the  way  for  a  more  imincdiate  change  which,  not  without 
maoa,  alanna  the  imagination  of  many  Churchmen.  Take  away 
tfae  Act  which  icciires  the  nse  of  the  Liturgy  a«  it  is,  and  you  set 
tbe  der^  free  to  cut  and  carve  it  as  they  please,  to  make  up  an 
fBtlwlogT  out  of  it,  to  obey  or  disobey  the  rubrics ;  aud  thus  place 
tbe  worshippers  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  twists  may  be  given  to  the 
Kfrice  by  High  or  Low  Church  whim*.  Certainly,  no  such  power 
■  ikts  most  be  erected  into  an  exclusive  clerical  right  But  the 
pitiper  precaution  ngaiust  it  is  simple  enough — viz.,  to  rest  the  new 
libtfty,  not  in  the  incumbent  alone,  but  in  a  local  Church  Council 
■Utfa  shall  include,  with  him,  a  number  of  electwl  lay  members, 
pnpofiderantly  from  the  habitual  womhippers,  hut  partly  from  other 
luniliioneTs,  who  together  shall  secure  an  adequate  representation  of 
tbe  icligious  fechiig  of  the  place.  There  is  no  reason  why  harmony 
and  roncurreuce  between  mtoister  and  people  should  he  less  attain* 
able  by  such  means  among  Episcopalians  than  among  the  existing 
^oDconformists,  whose  peace  is  rarely  disturbed  by  pastoral 
pOTCTsities.  If  both  incumbent  and  people,  being  of  oue  mind. 
iain  some  liturgical  omissioa  or  modification  which  has  become 
permissible,  who  could  wish  to  force  upon  them  prayers  they  cannot 
jnj,  or  professions  that  are  false  ?  Some  flexibility  has  in  fact 
bacon>e  iiidispeusablc  to  keep  tbe  services  true  to  the  conscience  and 
don  to  tbe  affections  of  a  modem  coDgregatioo.  And  when  once 
il  it  allowed,  the  coUcctirc  experience  of  its  working  in  tbe  several 
ptmlies  of  tlie  coantry  would  soon  accumulate  a  body  of  evidence 
of  Ihe  utmost  value  for  a  future  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  If  ever 
neb  revision  were  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  divines,  they  would 
nto  into  discussions  and  dissensions  about  tbn  absolute  truth  or 
•■thority  of  the  phrases  propuHcd,  a  matter  which  no  committee  can 
determiDC.  What  is  practically  wanted  is  simply  such  a  selection 
baa  the  admitted  aspects  and  expressions  of  religious  truth  and 
feding,  as  accord  with  the  living  needs  and  capacity  of  the  Christian 
|Mple.  And  only  by  taking  tbe  measure  of  their  capacity  in  free 
opoiments  can  security  be  obtained  that  nothing  shall  be  thrust 
■poB  them,  and  nothing  taken  from  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
naoerest  piety. 

Tim  ctmsiderattoD  reconciles  me,  and  may  reconcile,  1  think,  a 
mHvnable  Churchman,  to  the  temporary  loss  of  entire  identity  of 
•anhjp  in  &U  the  parishes  of  the  land,  which  might  follow  from 
npesling  the  Act  of  1662.  If  there  be  any  one  who  denies  that  we 
hire  St  all  outgrown  the  standards  of  the  Praycr-Book,  and  sees  no 
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iHod o£ cibvi^  lawn,  die  ■iwMifmr  he  hoe  ia  bang  able  to  pm- 
iLn.  jnUegrire  aiiifiiEinit!f  ^mI  indivMiiei  anagrity  to^sdier;  and  I 
amr^  asOBO^  lamn.  fatin.  en;  gmnmwf  vicfa.  s.  pUn.  vfaicfa.  would  leare 
m  m—iiliny  EpmeagaiuaL  TmeerCan  vhac  be  mm^  be  invited  to  j(Ma 
in.  K  be  ^^i™  ^^>"b-  pacsib.  »  vxiak.  But  trbcwftar  aibiiits  tfae 
n^H  ri£  renaiiiL  baa  ca  ebooae  bflCneen.  mahiny  it  at  once  and 
■irfr'™'''  "'  '■1'^  iiw  neb.  inciaacona  and  eoniecxiDKa  in.  tbe  da^  aa 
mmrxmnk.  and  met  in  a.  ewmigge  one  aaninaced from,  heaven;  and 
ailowine  ic  tn  fm^y  aa  tbe  saiiic  ai  an  interpoaed  period  of 
—¥n.>4fiw]^yj  annyai  or  npitopjipj  opeDenee  sa  liie  nncoe  — w*iM*eat 
of  die  wonhippera.  Bt  cbe  fiicnier  meduid.  die  Uanaition  &Dm,  one 
booic  m  anodier  ma^  be  coneeagaced  <m  a  angle  dacer  when 
TOuSwmicr  tbe  lizac  ia  lacceeded  hf  mu&rsuzy  cbe  second.  Tbe 
fffiw^ie  ae  dua  i^oc  Thr?"gfi  tbe  pcoeeia  o€  "bwigr  la  &at  aa  pmaihlf. 
aad  wifeij  lepiaaxed  on  wbac  ia  ancbociaciveLv-  pnvided  fis  them. 
Boc  sow.  a&er  die  cbinj^  ia  done^  ic  Eemama  m  he  <i«»**yw'TTfd 
wbecber  is  xa  cbenL  ^  and  whecb^r  if  is  lia  tbon  h^re,  is  will  abn 
ns  cbem  sbeze — aad  evcrrwbete ;  tcct  impcrsmc  tpieacioaa,  which 
mef*'  WM7nId  Tasber  sneede  cban  ioDtxw  tbe  cenaoS  woiJc  Bj*  the 
bcser  f  t*^*^  cbe  naxainla  fiir  aoaweeiny  tfam  aie  ceady  at  the 
oecaeK :  aad  aze  ebeapiy  pncbaaed  by  an  bnerral.  q£  vazietj'  which 
pMBOi  %  sne  ew^  so  kxik  boieash  cbe  maak  of  decent  bat  dia- 
t^mbUns  BUST.  3iowiiere  dsea  tbe  ■ig^pw^fw*  o£  imiforggtT,  the 
kw  >CDA7  fl'  Cbriiitcndooi,  sit  so  bcxvr  aa  an  oie  laeaat  of  owr 
EeaKOcafaoL  Cbsrcb ;  and  '"■■^^  je  anieH  w?n  »^t-— i  tiiiT_  ]he  will 
KBb,  I  ieair,  ma>  tbe  deep  of  dexcb.  Ho-  gza&Eac  Uemag  of  late 
jcaos  baa  been  ber  hatxnal  dniaBoaa  ;  and  abe  ia  alwan  M^fgHng 
ciBker  CO  bide  tbcm.  or  to  wipe  cbem  one  What  she  wan£>  abote  all 
M  a  inck.  and  tracfid  expexieace  of  the  nrr  TariatJona  which  ahe 
boa  alwav^i  feaBKed  and  deoomced.  Txz.  her  doc  aappyg  that 
•tabcJlisv  BeaBu  scaodiac  acSL.  Ic  di  dead  hnbix  and  ^uoocobt  in 
eLrsfdi  tbtf  she  baa  to  fear.  And  nochiag  wooid  so  treahca.  her 
pCAoAe  *^^  e^aebcn  ha  cndiciaiu  aad  looti&e  in  wccship  ialo  liii^E 
thcozht  asd  exsbsdaan,  aa  to  take  them  into  coaaael  on  hg'ayiiliial 
thinfT,  asad  tkenat  tbeir  own  flsnvictiana  aad  frvem^^n^^  iato  active 
laeton  so.  ler  cocaritnTJon  and  a£iii&.  It  b  &  exmmapauK  of  her 
/<•«  (SmtifiitK  niheritanee  that  tbeir  reii^iaB  ia  nsfaer  jsna  tbcm  than 
VT'/w^A/  rM  hj  zktmj  and  that  cbe  cnaCiTC  sprit  finda  no  intcntieca 
4f  cnaikSice  ia  tbe  cxdeicd  and  obedient  vilL  Brfeaae  ho-  firam  the 
AfS  (A  U=i£irBi:r,  azid  toe  will  be  iiamfrfiatetT  thrown  npon  the 
Terr  gperjfsce  wfakn  haa  masnxcd  the  maalj  v^ovr  and  the 
spir^'^ai  Jtrn-iar  cf  tee  letigioas  bodua  sprang  from  cbe 
eated  P^taaa. 

tH  of  which,  in  mp^cment  cf  Sir  George  Coce'b 
ifohen  bk  that  f«pcT,  nadoabcedh-  i%^«p*— ^  vi!k  nanf 
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defiottions  of  doctrine  and  decrees  of  Conacils  wliich  have  been 
uttiaiiy  consulted  as  the  working  rules  and  ground-plan  for  the 
constmction  of  a  Cburdi.  Behind  all  the  "doubtful  disputations" 
of  a  Christendom  bewildered  by  its  own  dogmao.  there  is  a  suite- 
rior  authority  to  which  the  appeal  for  guidance  most  be  carried. 
''Greater  coutraal  there  cannot  be,  if  you  ask  alrant  "essentials," 
between  the  voice  of  Christ  and  the  voice  of  the  Church. 
to  the  qoestion,  "  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  the  divine  answer 
,aunei  "Love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  mind,  and  thy  ueighbonr 

thyself."  To  the  same  question  the  ecclesiastical  reply  baa  hitherto 
consisted  in  painting  to  a  string  of  slipper)'  propositions,  stretched 
lot  jroQ  as  the  sole  span  across  the  licry  abyss,  and  telling  you, 
"  Walk  that  mile  of  tif^ht-rope  with  steady  foot,  neither  dizzied  by 
the  fumes  nor  trcmhling  at  the  shrieks  from  that  lake  of  torment, 
and  thou  shalt  bo  saved."  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  risen 
'ibove  the  low  cruelty  of  this  answer  so  long  as  in  all  our  churches 
we  dash  the  joy  of  Christmas  and  Easter  Days  by  giving  out  as 
"the  Catholic  Faith"  a  tissue  of  scholastic  incredibilities,  without 
^^  keeping  which  whole  and  undcfiled  "  a  man  "  shall  without  doubt 
-perish  everlastingly."  It  is  time  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
^i&nge  her  voice,  with  which  her  heart  is  already  out  of  tunc ;  and 
histesd  of  repelling  her  children  from  her  by  a  host  of  uuspiritual 
conditions,  revert  to  Christ's  simple  claim  of  devout  and  humane 
love.  Let  her  do  this,  and  do  it  quickly ;  and  the  exiles  long 
expelled — nay,  the  enemies  that  threaten  her  with  downfall — will 
rally  to  her  and  ask  enrolment  as  her  National  Guard. 

Only  hy  such  bold  redress  of  long  misunderstanding  can  the 
Iffcach  be  healed  between  the  ainocrc  thought  and  reverence  of  to-day 
tnd  the  creeds  of  the  fourth  and  doctrinal  revisions  of  the  sixteenth 
and  scventceth  centuries,  content  at  last  with  the  homage  due  to 
their  historical  merits.  Only  thus  is  there  hope  of  arresting  the 
general  defection  from  the  rcltgioua  life  observable  both  in  the 
itellcctual  elasitcs  and  throiif^h  large  strata  of  the  Demos — a  dcfec- 
which  it  is  imjiossiblc  to  contemplate  without  anxiety ;  for  the 
moral  sense,  no  longer  tiplifled  by  any  divine  perfection,  gradually 
anks  sod  lets  the  nobler  inspirations  die ;  and  a  society  has  reason 
fur  diamay  where  there  is  an  ever-widening  chasm  between  the  two 
flinnmii-levels  of  thouyht  and  character. 

No  doubt  the  fusion  of  Couformists  and  "Xonconformists  can  only 

a  work  of  time;  and  to  open  the  possibility  will  not  be  to  realize 
actuality,  except  by  degrees.  Where  the  ccutrifugal  development 
has  occupied  more  than  two  centuries,  the  ccutripetal  tendency  to 
rraoite  may  need  some  generations  to  assert  Its  full  power  and  permit 
all  repulsive  prepossessions  to  cease.  But  when  once  the  complaint  of 
BCbopoly  and  wrong,  and  the  arrogance  and  soreness  of  exclusiou 
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are  fairly  gone,  and  the  embracing  arms  of  fellowship  are  thrown 
wide  in  entreaty,  distrust  and  doubt  will  wear  awaj,  and  the  nascent 
movement  of  Christian  sympathy  will  gain  accelerated  speed,  and 
make  light  of  the  barriers  that  divide  as  now. 

In  pleading  for  the  free  play  of  doctrinal  variety,  and  trusting 
simply  to  spiritual  affinities,  am  I  overstraining  the  limits  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  Am  I  trying  to  open  a  door  which  He  has  shut? 
Hear,  then,  how  His  own  doorkeeper — he  that  hath  the  keys — defines 
the  scope  of  his  Lord's  own  instTuctions,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
divine  sanctuary  :  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteoumeaa  is  acceptable  to  Him."  That  is  the  foundation  truth  of 
all  our  pleadings :  and  it  rests  upon  the  Bock  whereon  the  Christian 
Church  is  built. 

Jaues  Martineau. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEV,  who  amongst  other  thiogs  lias  written  two 
admirable  bouks  about  Edmuud  Burkc,  ia  to  be  found  ta  the  Pre- 
&C«  to  the  second  of  them  apologizing  for  having  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  work  extracts  from  his  former  volume — eonduct  which  he 
ttckt  to  justifj  by  quoting  from  the  Greek  (always  a  desirable  thing 
to  do  when  in  a  difficalty)j  to  prove  that  though  you  may  »ay  what 
you  have  to  say  well  once,  yon  cannot  so  say  it  twice. 

A  difficulty  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by 
everr  one  who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  on  Durke ;  for  however 
iuDcent  a  man's  own  past  life  may  be  of  any  public  references  to  the 
nbjtct,  the  rery  many  good  things  other  men  hare  said  about  it 
■mt  lerioualy  interfere  with  tme  liberty  of  treatment. 

Uanily  any  man,  and  certainly  no  politician,  bos  been  so  bepraised 
n  Burke,  whose  very  name,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  splendour  of 
dictido,  has  tempted  those  who  would  praise  him  to  do  so  in  a  highly 
deoorated  style,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  work  to  have  brought 
together  a  sufBcicnt  number  of  animated  passages  from  the  works  of 
weQ-koown  writers  all  dedicated  to  the  greater  glory  of  Edmund 
fintke,  and  then  to  hare  tagged  on  half-a>dozcu  specimens  of  his  own 
nifileiulent  rhetoric,  aud  so  to  have  come  to  an  apparently  natural 
•ad  kmg-desircd  conclueion  without  eliciting  any  mora  than  usual 
inmhte. 

lltii  coarse,  howeror,  not  recommending  itself,  some  other  method 
Kid  to  be  discorered.  Happily,  it  is  out  of  the  question  within 
praeut  limits  to  give  any  proper  summary  of  Burke'a  public  life. 
Hb  great  man  was  not,  like  aome  modern  politicians,  a  npecialistj 
naifiuiof;  hia  activities  within  the  prospectus  of  an  association; 
Mr  vaa   he,   like    some    others,  a    thing  of   shreds    and    patches, 
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busily  employed  to-day  picking  up  the  factii  irith  which  he  will 
overwhelm  his  opponeuts  on  the  morrow ;  but  was  one  ever  ready 
to  engage  with,  all  comers  an  all  subjects  from  out  the  stores  ot^m 
hia  accnmulatcd  knowledge.  Kren  were  wc  to  conline  ourselvcfll| 
to  those  questions  only  whioh  engaged  Burke's  niost  powerful 
attention,  enlisted  his  most  active  sympathy,  elicited  his  moat 
bewitching  rhetoric,  we  should  still  find  ourselves  called  upon  to 
grapple  with  problems  as  vast  and  varied  as  Economic  Reform,  the 
Status  of  our  Colonics,  our  budding  Empire  in  India,  our  relations  with 
Traland  both  in  respect  to  her  trade  and  her  prevalent  rebgion ;  and 
then,  blurring  the  picture,  as  some  may  think — certainly  rendering  it 
Titanesqne  and  gloomy — we  have  the  «pectac1c  of  Burke  in  his  old 
age,  like  another  Laocoon,  writhing  and  wrestling  with  the  French 
Revolution ;  and  it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  dim  notion  of  how 
great  a  man  Burke  wa»i,  of  how  aG9uent  a  mind^  of  how  potent  an 
imagiuatiou,  of  how  resistless  an  energy,  that  even  when  his  sole 
unassisted  name  is  pitted  against  the  outcome  of  centuries,  aud  wc  s«] 
Burke  and  the  French  Rcrolution,  wc  are  not  overwhelmed  by  anj 
sense  of  obvious  alwurdity  or  incongruity. 

\Vhat  I  propose  to  do  is  merely  to  consider  a  little  Burke's  life  prior 
to  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  rarliament,  and  then  to  refer  to  any  cir> 
cumstances  which  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  this  truly 
extraordinary  man,  whose  intellectual  resources  beggar  the  imaginai^^ 
tion,  and  who  devoted  himself  to  politics  with  all  the  forces  of  bit 
nature,  never  so  much  as  attained  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — a  feat 
one  has  kaown  to  be  accomplished  by  persons  of  no  proved  intellectual 
agility.  Having  done  this,  I  shall  then,  bearing  in  mind  the 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bcaconafield,  that  it  is  alwaysbcttcr  to  be  impudent 
than  servile,  essay  an  analysts  of  the  essential  elements  of  Burke's 
character. 

The  first  great  fact  to  remember  is,  that  the  Edmund  Burke  we 
arc  all  agreed  in  regarding  as  one  of  the  proudest  memories  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  an  Irishman.  When  we  arc  iu  our  next 
fit  of  political  ileprcssion  about  that  islaiidj  aud  are  about  piously  to 
wish,  as  the  poet  Spenser  tolls  us  men  were  wishing  even  in  his 
time,  that  it  were  not  adjacent,  let  us  do  a  little  national  stock- 
taking, and  calculate  profits  as  well  as  losses.  Burke  was  not  only 
an  Irishman,  but  a  typical  one — of  the  very  kind  many  Euglishract 
and  even  possibly  some  Scotchmen,  make  a.  point  of  disliking.  I 
do  not  say  he  was  au  ahurigiual  Irishman,  hut  his  aDt;estors  ore  said 
to  have  settled  iu  the  county  of  Galway,  under  Strongbow,  iu  King 
Henry  the  Second's  time,  when  Ireland  was  first  conquered  and  our 
troubles  began.  This,  at  all  events,  is  a  better  Irish  pedigree  thatt 
Mr.  ParneU's.  ^ 

Skipping  six  centuries,  we  6nd   Burke's  father  au  attorney   in 
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PnUiu^vbich  somehov  sounds  a  ve)7  Irish  tltiag  to  be — who  in 
XTilo  married  a  Miss  Xagle,  and  hud  fifteen  children.  The  marriage 
of  Burke's  parents  was  of  the  kind  called  mixed — a  term  whioh 
doahtless  admits  of  wide  application,  but  when  employed  technically, 
8igni6ea  that  the  religious  fiaith  of  the  spouses  was  difTercnt;  one, 
the  father,  being  a  Protestant,  and  the  lady,  an  adherent  to  what 
ttJed  to  be  pleasantly  called  the  "  old  relipon."  The  scTCrcr  spirit  now 
dominatiag-  Catholic  coancils   has   condemned    these    marriaj^e*,  ou 

Lthe  scorp  of  their  bad  theology  and  their  lax  morality ;  hut  the 
practica]  politician,  who  is  not  usually  much  of  a  theologian — though 
Lord  Hdbonmc  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ore  distinguished  exceptions — and 
whose  moral  conscience  is  apt  to  be  robust  (and  heir  I  Wlievc  there 
ore  no  exceptions),  cannot  but  regret  that  so  good  an  opportuxiity  of 
Inhncating  religious  differences  with  the  sweet  oil  of  the  domestic 
•Sections  should  be  lost  to  us  in  these  days  of  bitterness  and  disscu- 
_  lioa.  Burke  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith  of  his  father, 
•ad  waa  nererm  any  real  danger  of  deviating  from  it;  but  I  cannot 
doabt  that  his  regard  for  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  his  fierce 
re{iiidiatiou  of  the  infamies  of  the  Penal  Code — whose  horrors  he  did 
•ometluiig  to  mitigate — his  respect  for  antiquity,  and  his  historic 
•owy  ware  all  quickened  by  the  fact  that  a  tenderly  loved  and  loving 
BioUnr  bdoDged  through  life  and  in  deatli  to  au  ancient  and  out- 
ngad  &ith. 

The  great  majority  of  Burke's  brothers  and  sisters,  like  those  of 
lAarencc  Sterne,  were  "not  made  to  live/'  and  out  of  the  fifteen, 
bat  three,  besides  himself,  attained  maturity.  These  were  his  eldest 
brolbcr,  Garrett,  on  whose  death  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  pstri- 
monial  Irish  estate,  which  he  promptly  sold ;  his  younger  brother, 
Richard,  a  highly  spccul&tirc  gentleman,  who  always  lost;  and  his 
ikter,  Juliana,  who  married  a  Mr.  French,  and  was,  as  became  her 
iBOth^r's  daughter,  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic — who,  so  we  read,  was 
tccustomed  eTcry  Christmas  Day  to  invite  to  the  hall  the  maimed, 
the  aged,  and  distressed  of  her  vicinity,  to  a  plentiful  repast,  during 
which  abe  waited  upon  them  as  a  scrrant.  A  sister  like  this  never 
did  any  nan  any  serious  harm. 

Bdmand  Burke  was  bom  in  1*39,  in  Dublin,  and  was  taught  his 
ndimenta  in  the  country — Grst,  by  a  Mr.  O'Hallorau,  and  afterwards 
by  a  Mr.  PitzOerald,  village  pedagogues  both,  who  at  oU  events 
MCOodid  in  giving  their  charge  a  brogue  which  death  alone  could 
aitan.  Burke  passed  from  their  hands  to  an  academy  at  Ballitore, 
kept  by  a  Quaker,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
I  Dahlia.  He  was  thus  not  only  Irish  born,  hut  Irish  bred.  His 
I  irtalfertnal  habit  of  mind  exhibited  itself  early.  He  belonged  to 
I  the  happy  family  of  omniroroua  renders,  and  in  the  language  of  his 
^■jteait  schoolmftBter  he  went  to  college  with  a  larger  misccllaseous 
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stock  of  reading  tliaii  vas  usual  with  ouc  uf  bis  years ;  vhicb,  being 
interpreted  out  of  [pedagogic  into  plaiu  Kugliah,  means  that  "  our 
good  Kdmund  "  was  au  eaormous  clevuurer  of  poetry  and  novels,  and 
80  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  he  always  preferred 
Fielding  to  Richardson  is  satisfactory,  since  it  pairs  him  ofif  nicely 
with  Dr.  JohnaoDj  whose  preference  was  the  other  way,  and  ao  helps 
to  keep  an  interesting  question  wide  open.  His  passion  for  the 
poetry  of  Virgil  is  significant.  His  early  devotion  to  Edward 
Young,  the  grandiose  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  h  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  though  the  inspiration  of  the  youthful  Hurke,  either  as 
poet  or  critic,  may  be  questioned,  when  we  find  him  rapturously 
scribbling  in  the  margin  of  bis  copy  : 


Jove  clumed  th«  vvne  old  Homer  lun?, 
But  Qod  iuinssU  iuapirctl  Dr.  Voung.' 


d 


But  a  boy's  enthusiasm  for  a  favourite  poet  ii  a  thing  to  rejoice  orer. 
The  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  will  not  bring — they  must 
liud — enthusiasm. 

lu  l/oO,  Burke  (being  then  tweuty-oue)  came  for  the  first  time  to 
London,  to  do  what  so  many  of  his  lively  young  countrymen  arc  still 
doing — though  they  are  beginning  to  make  a  grievance  even  of  that 
—eat  his  dinners  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  so  qualify  himself  for 
the  Bar.  Certainly  that  student  was  iu  luck  who  found  himself  in 
the  same  mcHS  with  Burke ;  and  yet  so  stupid  arc  men — so  prone  to 
rest  wilh  their  full  weight  od  the  immaterial  and  slide  over  th6 
essential — that  had  that  good  fortune  been  ours  we  should  probably 
have  been  more  taken  up  with  Burke's  brogue  than  with  his  bruiiia. 
Burke  came  to  London  with  a  cultivated  curiosity,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  desperate  determination  to  make  bis  fortune.  That  the  study  of 
the  law  interested  him  cannot  he  doubted,  for  everything  interested 
him^  particularly  the  stage.  Like  the  sensible  Irishman  he  was,  he 
lost  his  heart  to  Peg  WolTmgtou  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  vaa 
fond  of  roaming  about  the  country  during,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  vacation- 
time  only,  and  is  to  be  found  writing  the  most  cheerful  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Ireland,  all  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  he  is. going 
some  day  to  be  somebody,  though  Kurcty  puzzled  to  surmise  what 
thiug  or  when,  so  pleasantly  does  he  take  life,  from  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the-way  country  places,  where  he  lodges  with  quaint  old  land 
ladies  who  wonder  maternally  why  he  never  gets  drunk,  and  generally 
mistake  him  for  an  author  until  he  pays  his  bill.  When  in  town' 
he  frequented  debating  societies  in  Fleet  Street  and  Covent  Uarden, 
and  made  his  first  speeches ;  for  which  purpose  he  would,  unlike 
some  debaters,  dei-otc  studious  hours  to  getting  up  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  There  ia  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  this 
manner  his  attention  was  first  directed   to   India.      He  was  at  all 
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^01  %  great  talker^  and,  Dr.  Johotton's  dictum  notwitlistaiidmg,  a 
mod  listener.  He  vas  eadlesaly  interested  in  everything — ia  the 
lUte  of  tbc  cropsj  in  the  last  play,  in  the  details  of  all  trades,  the 
rbjtiun  uf  bU  pocmB,  the  ploti  of  ail  noveU,  aiid  indeed  in  the  course 
jitvtTj  manufacture.  And  so  for  six  years  he  went  up  and  doTcn, 
to  and  froi  gathering  information,  imparting  knowledge,  and  pre- 
piring  hiioseir,  though  he  knew  not  for  what. 

tho  attorney  in  Dublin  grew  anxious,  and  searched  for  preccdcivta 
oftna  behaving  like  his, and  rising  to  emineuce.  Had  liis  son  got 
te  legal  mind? — which,  according  to  a  keen  observer^  chiefly  dis- 
pUn  itself  by  illustrating  the  obvious,  explaining  the  evident,  and 
initiating  on  the  eummonplaoc.  Edmund's  powers  of  illustration, 
e^bnstion,  and  cspatiation  could  not  indeed  be  questioned  ;  but 
tlju  the  subjects  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  those  powers  were 
nrfbr  indeed  from  being  obvious,  evident,  or  commoEiplace;  and 
lU  ittomey's  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  The  paternal  dls- 
nkuate  was  signiEed  in  the  usual  mauuer — the  supplies  were  cut  offl 
Bdatuid  Bnrkc,  however,  was  no  ordinary  prodigal,  and  his  reply  to 
\at  biher's  expostulations  took  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented 
sbpo  of  a  copy  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  treatise 
oa  tie  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  which  he  had  published  in 
1756  at  the  price  of  three  shillings.  Burke's  father  promptly 
mt  the  author  a  bank-bill  for  £100:  conduct  on  his  part  which, 
tooulering  he  had  sent  his  son  to  London  and  maintained 
him  there  (or  eix  years  to  study  law,  was  in  my  judgment  both 
tdilifflc  and  beautiful.  In  the  same  year  Burke  published  another 
ptn^tct — a  one-and-sixpcnny  affair — 'Written,  ironically,  in  thr  ittyle 
of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  and  called  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society ; 
or,  1  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind  from  every 
ipoocs  of  Civil  Sodety."  Irony  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  public 
Bin  to  have  ever  employed,  and  in  after-life  Bnrlcc  had  frequently  to 
uphta  that  he  was  not  serious.  On  these  two  pamphlets*  airy 
pioioDs  Burke  floated  into  the  harbour  of  literary  fame.  No  less  a 
waUian  the  great  David  Hume  referred  to  him,  iu  a  letter  to  the 
Wdly  leas  great  Adam  Smith,  as  an  Irish  gentlemau  who  had  written 
a  "  lery  pretty  treatise  on  tlie  Sublime."  After  these  efforts,  Burke,  as 
fcertme  an  established  wit,  went  to  Bath  to  recruit,  and  there,  litly 
ttDOgh,  fell  in  love.  The  lady  was  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  the 
diitgbter  of  a  celebrated  Batb  physician ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
1o  My  of  the  marriage  that  was  shortly  solemnized  between  the 
fovog  coople,  that  it  was  a  happy  one,  and  then  to  go  on  our  war, 
leifiog  them — where  man  and  wife  ought  to  be  left — alone.  Oddly 
cttwgti,  Burke's  wife  was  aUo  the  oQspring  of  a  "  mijted  marriage  " — 
m]j,  in  her  case  it  was  the  father  wbo  was  the  Catholic ;  conse- 
qottttly  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Burke  were  of  the  same  way  of 
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thinkiog,  but  each  had  a  parent  of  iha  other  way.     Although  getting 
married  i»  uo  part  of  the  curriculnra  of  a  Inw  student,  Burke's  father 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  concluiioTi,  that  after  all  it  was  a  grea.teT 
dUtinction  for  an  attorney  in  Dublin  to  have  a  son  liring  amongst  the 
wits  ill   LondoQ,  and    discoursing  familiarly  on  the  "  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,"  than  prosecuting  some  poor  countryman,  with  a  brogue  as 
rich  as  Lis  own,  for  stealing  a  pair  of  breeches;  for  we  find  him 
generously  allowing  the  young  couple  ,£200  a  year,  which  no  doubt 
went  some  way  towards  maiiitaiuiug  them.     Burke,  who  wss  now  in 
bis  twenty-eighth  year,  seems  to  hare  given  up  all  notion  of  the  law. 
In  1758   he  wrote   for   Dodslcy  the   first   volume  of  the   '^  Annual 
Kegister,"  a .  melancholy  series  which  coutiuuev   to   this  day.     Por 
doin^  this  be  got   iflOO.     Borke  was   by  this  time  a  welL-known 
figure  in  London  literary  society,  and  was  busy  making  for  himself  a 
huge  private  reputation.     The  Christmas  Day  of  1758  witnessed  a 
singular  scene  at  the  dinner  table  of  David  Garrick.     Dr.  Johnson, 
then  in  the  full  rigour  of  his  mind,  and  with  the  ail-dreaded  weapons 
of  his  dialectics,  kept  burnished  by  daily  use,  was  flatly  contradicted. 
by  a  fellow-guest  some  twenty  years  his  junior,  and,  what  is  more, 
submitted   to  it   without   a   murmur.     One   of  the  diners,  Arthur 
Murphy,  was    so    struck    by  this   occurrence,   unique   in    his  long 
experience  of  ttie  Doctor,  that  on  returning  home  he  recorded  the 
fact  in  his  journal,  but  ventured  no  explanation  of  it.     It  eau  only 
bo  accouQtcd  for — so  at  least  I  venture  to  think — by  the  combined 
eifect  of  four  wholly  independent  circumstances :     Fimtj    the  day 
vas  Christmas  Day,  a  day  of  peace  and   goodwill,  and  our  beloved 
Doctor   was   amongst  the  sincerest,  though  most  argumentative,  of  m 
Christians,  and  a  great   observer  of  days.      Sfcond,  the  house  wasf 
David  (iarrick's,  and  consequently  we  may  be  certain  that  the  dinner 
had  been  a  superlatively  good  one;  and  has  not  BoswelJ  placed  oa  « 
record  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  man  who  professed  to  be  indifferent^ 
about  his   dinner?       Third,  the  subject  under  diBCUssion  was  India, 
about  which  Johnson  knew  he  knew  next  to  nothing.     KnA  fourth, 
the  offender  was  Edmund  Burke,  whom  Johnson  loved  from  the  first 
day  he  set  eyes  upon  him  to  their  last  sad  parting  by  the  waters  of 
death.  H 

In  1761  that  shrewd  old  gossip,  Horace  Walpolc,  met   Burke   for™ 
the  first  time  at  dinner,  and  remarks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  George 
Montague :  h 

"  I  dined  at  Hamilton's  yesterday :  there  were  Garrick.  and  young  Mr.l 
Burke,  who  wrot«  a  book,  in  tho  style  of  Lord    Bolingbroko,  tliat  was  ranch 
admired.     Ho  is  a  sonsiblo  man,  but  has  not  worn  oS  his  nuthorism  yet,  and 
thinks  there  is  nothing  bo  charming  as  writers,  and  to  be   one.     lie  will 
know  better  one  of  these  dnys," 

But  great  as  were  fiarke's  literary  powers,  and  passionate  as 
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his  foDdDCss  for  letters  and  for  literary  society,  he  never  seems  to 
Ban:  ftJt  ib&t  tbc  main  burden  of  his  life  lay  in  that  direction.  He 
looLod  to  the  i)ublic  service,  and  this  though  he  alwaja  heliered 
(litt  (be  peu  of  a  gruat  writer  was  a  more  powerful  and  glorious 
vfapon  than  any  to  be  found  tn  tlie  armoury  of  politics.  This  fntth 
f/i  bis  cornea  out  sometimes  queerly  enough.  For  example,  when 
Dr.  Robertson  in  1777  seut  I}urko  bis  cheerful  History  of  America 
jB  qoarto  volumes,  Burke  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith  closes  a 
loo^  letter  of  thauks  thiu  : 

"  Ymi  will  smile  when  1  8«nil  you  a  trifling  tviuporary  production  made 
fef  tfae  occasion  of  tb«  day,  and  to  perUli  with  it,  in  rcttirn  fur  your 
ioBOEtsl  workr 

1  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  Principal 
Boberlson ;  but  still,  when  wc  remember  that  the  tem|K)rary 
prodoction  he  got  in  exchange  for  his  History  of  America  was  Burke's 
iauDortal  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  on  the  American  "War,  wc 
nrait,  I  think,  be  forced  to  admit  that,  as  »o  often  happens  when  a 
Scstcbman  and  an  Irishman  do  bnsiness  together,  the  former  got  the 
better  of  the  bargain. 

Burke's  first  public  employment  was  of  a  humble  character,  and 
B^t  well  have  been  passed  over  in  a  sentence,  had  it  not  terminated 
is  1  most  delightful  quarrel,  in  which  Burke  couducted  himself  like 
u  Imhman  of  genius.  Sometime  in  1751)  he  became  acquainted 
"nth  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly  called  "  Single-speech 
Huniltoo,"  ou  account  of  the  celebrity  he  gained  from  his  first 
ijwecli  iu  Parliament,  and  the  steady  way  in  which  \n»  oratorical 
rvpntation  went  ou  waning  ever  after.  In  l7(jl  this  gentleman 
itot  over  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  Burke  accompanied 
Mm  *s  the  Secretary's  secretary,  or,  iu  the  unlicensed  speech  of 
Dublin^  as  Hamilton's  jackal.  This  arrangement  was  eminently 
istii^ory  to  Hamilton,  who  foimd,  as  generations  of  men  have 
kmA  after  him,  Burke's  braius  very  useful,  and  be  determined  to 
botnir  them  for  the  period  of  their  joint  lives.  Animated  by  this 
doire,  in  itself  praiseworthy,  he  busied  himself  in  procuring  for 
Bnrke  a  pcusion  of  i£300  a  year  on  the  Irish  esCablishmeui,  aud 
thcs  the  simple  "  Slngle'Speecb  "  thought  the  transaction  closed.  He 
k«l  hough t  his  poor  man  of  genius,  aud  paid  for  him  on  the  nail 
villi  other  people's  money.  Nothing  remained  but  for  Burke  to 
dn*  his  peusiou  aud  devote  the  rest  of  hts  life  to  maiutaiuing 
HsmtltDn's  reputation.  There  is  uotliiug  at  all  unusual  iu  this,  aud 
I  bm  no  doubt  Burke  would  have  stuck  to  his  bargain,  had  not 
Kindlton  conceived  the  fatal  idea  that  Burke's  brains  yrcrc  esclutiwijf 
}a  (Himilton's),    Thea  the  situation  became  one  of  risk  and  apparent 
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Barke's  imagination  began  plajing  ronnd  the  subject :  be  aaw 
himself  n  alavCj  blotted  out  of  existence — mere  fuel  for  Unmilton's 
dame.  In  a  week  he  was  in  a  towering  passion.  Kevr  roeu  can 
afford  to  be  BDgi7.  It  is  a  mn  upon  their  intellectaal  resources 
tbejr  cannot  meet.  But  Burke's  treasury  could  well  afford  the  luxury  ; 
and  bis  letters  to  Hamilton  make  dcligbtful  reading  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  dearly  love  a  dispute  when  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  by  men  of  great  intellectual  wealth.  Hamilton 
demolished  and  reduced  to  a  stony  silence,  Burke  sat  down  again 
and  wrote  loug  letters  to  all  his  friends^  telling  them  the  whole  story 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  must  be  allowed  a  quotation  from  one  of 
these  letters,  for  this  really  is  not  so  frivolous  a  matter  as  I  am 
afraid  I  have  made  it  appear — -a  quotation  of  which  this  much  may 
be  Kaid,  that  nothing  more  delightfully  Burkean  i»  to  be  found 
anywhere : 

"  Mr  Di»a  .\Uw»x, 

"  I  «tti  hnrdly  aUe  to  tell  you  liow  much  ftatisfiiclioa  I  had  in 
your  letter.  Vour  upprobation  of  my  conduct  t»nkoa  me  hclifvCi  much  the 
bsttsr  cf  both  you  nnd  myself;  and  I  nmurn  you  tliat  th.-it  xpprohatton 
cama  to  me  very  Kasonably.  &ucli  proofs  of  n  wiinn,  Bincer«,  and  di*- 
ioter«sted  friendsJiip  ivere  not  wholly  unnecessary  to  my  support  Ht  n  timo 
when  I  experienced  such  bitter  eff«ta  of  the  perfidy  antl  ingralitudf-  of  much 
longer  and  much  closer  connectiuna.  The  wny  in  which  yoo  talc*  up  my 
nffaim  binds  me  to  you  in  a  manuer  I  cannot  express;  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  can  (knowing  us  I  do  t)ie  principles  upon  which  1  alwnyi 
eni^eavour  to  act)  eubmit  lo  uuy  tort  of  compromise  of  my  character ;  and  I 
shall  never  therefore  look  u[>od  those  Wfho,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do 
not  think  me  perfectly  in  the  right,  nad  do  not  conuder  Ilnmiltoa  ao  infumous 
soouodrel,  to  be  in  (he  smallesl  doureo  my  friends,  or  even  to  be  persons  for 
whom  I  am  bound  to  have  the  $light«8t  esteeui,  na  fair  aad  just  estimaters  of 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Situated  us  I  am,  aad  fveltag  oa  I  do, 
I  should  be  just  as  well  ptvasod  that  tlmy  totally  coudumuod  lue,  as  that  thay 
should  say  there  were  faults  on  both  sidL-s,  or  that  it  wm  a  disputable  case,  as 
I  huJir  is  ([  cannot  forbear  snying)  the  alTi^ctod  langtuigu  of  some  persons 
....  Vou  canuut  avoid  remJirkitig,  my  dear  Mason,  uud  I  liopo  not  vritboul 
Boma  iudiguulion,  the  uupurslbled  slagularity  of  my  sltuattoti.  Was  ever  a 
man  bi;foro  mo  cxpocted  to  enter  into  formal,  direct,  and  undisguised  slaviry  1 
]>id  ever  man  bi^fure  him  confess  an  attempt  to  decoy  a  tnun  into  such  an 
Dllcgvd  contract,  not  to  Ruy  anything  of  tJie  impudence  of  regularly  pleading 
it?  If  eucli  ail  attempt  be  wicked  and  unliiwful  ^and  1  am  sure  no  one  ever 
doubted  ii),  1  have  only  to  conrcss  his  chrirge,  and  to  admit  myself  his  dujie, 
to  make  him  pa?s,  on  his  own  showing,  for  thi;  most  consummate  villain  tJiat  ever 
lived.  The  only  difference  between  us  is,  not  whether  he  ia  not  a  rogue — for 
he  not  only  admits  but  pleadn  the  faels  tliat  demonstrate  him  to  be  eo;  hut 
only  whether  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  sell  myself  absolutely  lor  a  oon^dcrntion 
which,  80  far  from  being  adequate,  if  any  auch  could  b«  adcrpintc,  is  not  even 
so  much  AS  wrtaio.  Not  to  value  myaolf  as  a  gontlomon,  a  free  miin,  a  man 
of  education,  anH  one  pretending  to  litornturr ;  is  there  iiny  eituution  to  Ufa 
■0  low,  or  even  so  criminal,  that  can  subject  a  man  to  the  possibility  of  sunh 
nn  engagement?  Would  you  dare  attempt  to  bind  your  footman  to  auch 
terms?     Will  the  law  suffer  a  felon  sent  to  the  ptanutions  to  blod  himself 
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for  bi*  life,  and  to  renouooe  sll  possibilii^  eiUier  of  e'evatioa  or  qiii«t  7  And 
in  I  to  deieod  myself  for  not  doing  what  no  inaa  is  suffered  to  do,  snd  what 
it  wotdd  be  crimiiu]  id  nny  msn  to  submit  to  ?  You  will  «xciuc  nie  for  this 
httC 

I  wt  only  excuse  Hurkc  for  his  heat,  but  love  litm  for  letting  mc 
vitnD  mj  bsods  at  it  after  a  lapse  of  ISO  rears. 

Bnrke  was  more  fortunate  in  his  second  master,  for  in  1765,  being 
tlien  tbirtj-six  years  of  age,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingliam;  and  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Vemey  was  returned  to  Farliameut  for  Weodover,  in  Buck* ; 
■ad  on  January  37,  17G6,  bis  voice  was  first  beard  in  the  House  of 
Commous. 

The  Kuckitigbam  Ministry  deaerres  well  of  the  bietoriau,  and  ca 
Uk  whole  has  received  its  deserts.  Lord  Itockiugbam,  the  Duke  of 
Bicbmood,  Iiord  John  Cavendisli,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  aiid  the  rest  of 
tliem,  were  good  men  and  true,  judged  by  any  ordinary  standard ;  and 
iliCD  coiitraeted  witli  mo#t  of  tlieir  political  competitorB,  they  almost 
ippitnch  the  ranks  of  saints  and  ungcls.  However,  after  a  year  and 
twenty  days,  Lis  Majesty  King  Qoorgc  the  Third  managed  to  get 
rid  of  tfaera^  and  to  keep  them  at  1jay  for  fifteen  years.  But  their 
first  term  of  oOice,  though  shurtj  lusted  long  enough  to  establish  a 
friendship  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  endurance  between  the  chief 
members  of  the  party  and  the  Prime  Minister's  private  secretary, 
vbo  was  at  first,  so  ran  the  report,  supposed  to  be  a  wild  Irishman, 
■bosc  real  name  was  O'Bonrke,  and  whose  brogue  seemed  to  require 
tbc  allegation  that  its  owner  was  a  Popish  emissary.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  notice  how  from  the  very  iirat  Burke's  intellecttial  pre-eminence, 
cLtracter,  and  aims  were  clearly  admitted  and  most  cheerfully  recog- 
aixcd  by  his  political  and  social  superiors;  and  in  the  lon^g  corre- 
ipondencG  in  which  he  engaged  with  most  of  them,  there  is  not  a  trace 
tobefound,on  one  side  or  tbc  other,  of  any  thing  approaching  to  either 
patronage  or  servility.  Burke  advises  them,  exhorts  them,  expostu- 
lates with  tbem,  condemns  their  aristocratic  lauguor,  fans  their  feeble 
flames,  drafls  their  motions,  dictates  their  protests,  %-isits  their  houses, 
aud  generally  supplies  them  with  facts,  ftgurcs,  poetry,  and  romance. 
To  all  tbis  they  submit  with  much  humility.  The  Duke  of  Kichmoud 
once  indeed  ventured  to  hint  to  Burke,  with  exceeding  delicacy,  that 
LIk  (the  Duke)  bad  a  small  private  estate  to  attend  to  as  well  as  public 
[afiairs,  but  the  validity  of  the  excuse  was  not  admitted.  The  part 
ESoiko  played  for  the  next  fifleen  yean  with  relation  to  the  Bucking- 
party  reminds  me  of  the  functions  I  have  observed  performed  in 
hmilie*  by  a  soberly  clad  aud  eminently  respectable  |ierson  who 
pay*  tbem  domiciliary  viiits,  and,  having  admission  everywhere,  goes 
it  mysteriously  from  room  to  room,  winding  up  all  the  clocks, 
is  what  Burke  did  for  tbc  Rockingham  party — he  kept  it  going. 
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But  fortunately  for  us,  Burke  was  not  contcDt  witti  prirate  adju- 
ration, or  ercQ  public  tpeecli.  liis  literary  iastiucts,  his  domiitatiag 
desire  to  persuade  everfbodr  that  he.  Edmund  Burke,  was  absolutely 
iu  the  right,  and  every  one  of  his  oppoacuts  hopelessly  vroog,  made 
him  turn  to  the  pamphlet  as  a  propaganda,  aod  in  his  hands 

"The  thing  lioc&mc  ft  tmmpct,  wfaeaoe  h«  bl«w 
Suul-uutuatiug  atniu*." 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  regard  Burke's  pamphlets  as  apeciment 
of  our  noblest  literature,  and  to  see  them  printed  in  comfortable 
volumes,  that  wc  arc  apt  to  forget  that  in  their  origin  they  were  bnt 
the  children  of  the  pavement,  the  puMications  of  i\ic  hour.  If, 
liOKTCTCr,  you  ever  visit  any  old  public  library,  and  grope  about  long 
enough,  you  are  likely  enough  to  find  a  shelf  holding  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  musty,  ugly  little  books,  usually  lettered  "  Burke,"  and  on 
opening  any  of  them  you  will  come  across  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets 
as  originally  issued,  bound  up  with  the  replies  and  counter-pamphlets 
it  oecasioucd.  I  have  frequently  tried,  but  always  in  vain,  to  read 
tlieso  replies,  which  ore  pretentious  enough — usually  the  works  of 
deans,  members  of  Parliameut,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  class 
Carlylc  used  compendiously  to  describe  as  "  shovel-hatted  " — and  each 
of  whom  was  as  much  entitled  to  publish  pamphlets  as  Burke  himself. 
Tlierc  are  «orac  things  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  to  write  a  pamphlet 
is  one  of  tlioni ;  but  to  write  such  a  pamphlet  nti  future  generations 
will  read  with  delight,  is  [>crhaps  the  most  ditTicult  feat  iu  literature. 
Milton,  Swift,  liurkc,  auit  Sydney  Smith  arc,  I  thiuk,  our  only  great 
])ani|)hlct(Tiii. 

1  liave  now  rather  more  than  kept  my  word  so  far  as  Bnrke'a 
prc-parliamrntary  life  is  concerned,  and  will  proceed  to  mention  some 
(if  the  circimistanccK  that  may  aerrc  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  when 
thn  Knckinghani  party  came  into  power  for  the  second  time  in  1*82, 
Burke,  who  was  their  life  and  soul,  was  only  rewarded  with  a  minor 
(ifflcr.  First,  then,  it  must  be  recorded  sorrowfully  of  Burke  that  he 
was  nlwavs  deHiwmtely  in  debt,  and  iu  this  country  no  politician 
under  Iho  rank  (if  a  banmet  can  over  safely  be  in  debt  Burke's 
linnnccs  arc,  aiul  alwavH  have  been,  marvels  and  mysteries;  but  one 
thing  muM  l>e  said  of  them — that  the  malignity  uf  his  enemies, 
both  Tory  enemicH  and  Kadionl  eucmici,  has  ncx'er  succeeded  in 
fortnulaling  any  rhargo  of  ili«hnuesty  against  hiiu  that  has  not  been 
at  once  completely  [mlveriiod,  and  sliottn  on  the  facts  to  be  impos- 
sible. Burkr'it  purcbano  of  the  estate  at  Bcacou«6eld  in  1768,  only 
two  year*  aficr  lie  rnterotl  rarliament,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a 
good  bonne  and  1(!(M)  acret  of  land,  has  pustlcd  a  great  many  good 
men — much  more  than  it  ever  did  Edmund  Burke.  But  how  did  he 
got  the  iQoiwy  1*     Aftor  Mi  Irish  fathioa — by  not  getting   it  at  all. 
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Two-tbirds  of  the  purchase- money  remained  outstBudingonmortgagej 
ud  the  balance  he  borrowed;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  With  all  I  could 
coUect  of  mjr  oirn,  and  by  the  aid  of  mv  friendsj  I  have  established 
a  root  iu  the  country."  That  is  how  Burke  bought  BeaconsBeld, 
There  he  lived  till  hia  end  came ;  whither  he  always  hastened  when 
his  Bcnsitire  mind  was  tortured  by  the  thoaght  of  how  badly  men 
goveraed  the  world  ;  where  he  entertained  all  sorts  and  coDdttions  of 
men — Qnakcni,  Brahmini  (for  whose  ancient  ritca  he  provided  suitable 
lecommodatioa  in  a  greenhouse),  noblc-i  and  abbes  flying  from 
revolationary  France,  poets,  painters,  and  peers ;  no  one  of  whom  ever 
long  remained  a  stranger  to  bis  charm.  Burke  flung  htraaelf  into 
fanning  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  His  letters  to  Arthur 
Yooiig  on  the  subject  of  carrots  still  tremble  with  emotion.  You  all 
know  Burke's  **  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents."  Yon 
Rmember — it  is  hard  to  forget — his  speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  particularly  the  magaificent  passage  beginning, '*  Magna- 
nimity in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together."  You  have  echoed  back  the  words 
in  whicfaj  in  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  oC  Bristol  on  the  hateful  American 
War,  he  protests  that  it  was  not  instaatly  he  could  be  brought  to 
rejoice  when  he  heard  of  the  slaughter  and  captivity  ot  long  lists  of 
those  whose  Dames  had  been  familiar  iu  bis  curs  from  his  infancy,  and 
you  would  alt  join  with  mo  iu  subscribing  to  a  fund  which  should 
have  fur  its  object  the  printing  and  hanging  up  over  every  editor's 
desk  in  tAwo  and  cuuutry  a  subaequeut  passage  from,  the  same 
tetter: 

"  A  cooscientiotiaman  would  be  cautious  how  ho  dealt  in  blood.  He  would 
^1  myme  apprebension  nt  b«ing  called  t^  a  tremendous  accitunc  far  engaging 
in  so  deep  a  play  without  any  knowledge  of  the  game.  It  i*  no  pxcuse  for 
praMiiuptuoua  ignorance  that  it  is  directed  by  inaoknt  pfiasion.  Tiie  poorest 
beiog  that  crawla  on  earth,  conttrnding  to  aave  itself  I'ruin  inju.uioo  nnd 
oi'prewuon,  ia  an  object  respectjible  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  But  I 
caaDK*  conceive  any  «xiKt«nce  under  heaven  [which  in  tho  depths  of  its 
wisdom  tolerattfx  all  wrU  of  thin^)  thai  i«  more  truly  odious  and  disgusting 
than  KQ  iDipotcnt,  hvlplon  crvnLur«,  without  civil  wiadora  or  cntlitary  Bkill, 
btoalcd  with  pridv  and  arroguiice,  culling  for  buttles  which  he  is  not  to  tight, 
sod  Doat«nditig  for  a  violent  dominion  which  he  am  never  exercise 

"  If  you  and  1  find  our  talents  not  of  tho  grvxt  eukI  ruling  Itin/l,  oiir  conduct 
■t  lout  is  conformable  to  our  fncultiw.  No  nuin's  lifu  [uiys  Lhti  forfijit  of  our 
nrtltMait  No  desolate  widow  weepe  tean  of  blood  over  our  ignorance. 
Bempoloas  and  sober  in  a  wf.ll-grouudcd  diHtruGt  of  oursolvct,  wo  would 
fcsep  ID  the  port  of  peace  and  security ;  and  perhaps  iii  fbcuuiiu ending  to 
OtMTB  soncuiing  of  the  xame  diffidence,  we  slinuld  .show  uursvlves  niore 
slmitlble  to  their  welbre  than  injurious  to  their  nhilitics." 

You  have  laughed  over  Burke's  account  of  how  all  Lord  Talbot's 
•dieflDet  for  the  reform  of  the  king's  household  were  dashed  to  pieces 
because  the  turnspit  of  the  king's  kitchen  was   a   member  of  Parlia- 
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ment.  You  have  ofteu  pondered  over  that  miraculons  pMsafje  in  hia 
speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  describing  the  devastation  of 
the  Caruatic  hy  Hyder  Ali — a  passage  which  Mr.  John  Morley  says 
filU  the  yuiiog  omtor  niih  the  *ame  emotions  of  enthusiaaro, 
emul 

invariably  torment  tLc  artist  who  nrst  gazes 
Dresden,  or  the  figures  of  "Night"  aud  "Dawu"  at  FJorcnce.  All 
these  thing*  you  know,  else  arc  you  mighty  self-dcnyiag  of  your  plea- 
sures. But  ic  is  just  powiblc  you  may  havi;  forgotten  the  following 
extract  from  oae  of  Burke's  farmiDg  letters  to  Arthur  Young; — 


viic      vuiiug     uriiLui      mill      liic     •uiih::     ciuuiitjiiB     ui     ciikuuniaatU) 

lali<mj    aud    despair    that    (according    to    the    same    authority)  M 
riablv  torment  the  artist  who  first  gazes  on  "The  Madonna^'  at  ■ 
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"  One  of  the  grand  points  in  coDtroversy  (a  cootrorcrsy  indeed  chieily 
carried  on  between  praccico  and  spuculaiiou)  i>  tliut  of  ilifp  j>[o\ifffiiny.  In 
your  lasC  volume  yuu  leetu  on  ;tio  wholu  rather  aguiust  that  pructicv,  and  have 
given  stcveral  nasoot  for  your  judgment  which  dvservu  to  bo  vciy  woU  cod- 
aidtrod.  10  order  to  kuuw  how  wv  ought  to  plough,  we  oujjhc  to  know  what 
uud  ii  18  WQ  popusu  lu  tiurwivcs  iu  thai  upcraiiou.  Tlit;  tiriitand  insLruiuuiitui 
end  is  to  dividu  listi  soil ;  iho  luM  nnd  ultimate  end,  bu  far  as  nigiirJa  iho 
planta,  is  to  fiicHttate  tlio  pushing  uf  the  libdu  upwards,  :ind  the  sliiwiing  of 
'  die  Toota  in  all  the  inferior  dipictionf.  There  is  furtliGr  [irop;)sed  a  more 
raady  adniiiaioEi  at  externul  IntlceticeB — the  rain,  the  aim,  die  air,  cliargiid 
with  all  thuao  hntero^enuuaii  content!),  Gonie,  powiihly  nil,  of  which  are  ncccs- 
stu'y  for  the  nourish  id  cut  of  the  plants  By  jilanghing  deep  you  nuAwer  theae 
BUM  in  a  grcalnr  maan  of  the  koII.  This  wonhl  fte^ni  in  f:iTnnr  of  deep 
ploughing  as  nothing  else  than  iincninplihliin<;,  in  a  mi>re  f>erfficf.  manner,  those 
very  endi  for  which  you  arc  induced  to  plough  nl  all.  But  dotihts  here  arise, 
only  to  he  solred  by  experitiiont.  First,  is  it  quite  certain  thai  it  is  good  for 
the  ear  and  grain  of  farinaceous  plants  that  their  roots  should  eprcad  und 
descend  into  the  ground  to  tlic  grontcst  poiuiiblc  distances  and  depths?  la 
thero  not  sorofl  limit  in  this  J  Wo  know  that  in  timber,  whut  mulK^^s  one  part 
flourish  docs  not  ccjunlly  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  nil ;  oud  that  which  may  bo 
beneficial  to  the  Trood.docstiecoqunlly  contribute  to  the  quantity  and  guodncM 
of  the  fruit,  and,  ti'cir  versii,  that' whut  incrca*cB  the  fruit  largely  is  ollen  far 
from  serviccnhle  lo  the  tree.  Secondly,  is  that  looseness  to  great  depths, 
supposing  it  useful  to  one  of  thft  speciss  of  (ilants,  equally  useful  to  all*  ^ 
Thirdly,  though  the  external  inlluenccs — the  ruin,  the  sun,  tlic  air — accfl 
undoubtedly  a  part,  and  n  \a:-^e  part,  in  ve^ptation,  dnea  it  follow  that  they  are 
equally  ankitary  in  any  quntttilict,  at  any  depths '!  Or  tEiat,  though  it  may  be 
luefiil  to  difTuse  one  of  tlieae  agtnts  tin  ejtlensively  ast  may  he  in  the  oirtli,  that 
therefore  it  will  he  equally  uscliil  tn  r<-ndt>r  the  earth  in  the  same  d/^i^ee 
pervious  to  all?  It  is  a  dangcro'i*  way  of  reaaontng  in  physic*,  n»  well  as 
morals,  to  conclude,  becansu  n  ^'V"  proportion  of  nnyching  i«  sdvan-  _ 
tegeous,  that  the  dguhk-  will  be  nmtv  as  good,  or  that  it  will  \>»  good  at  iill.  fl 
Neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  it  always  true  that  two  and  two  make  four."  ' 

This  is  magnificent,  btit  it  ia  uot  farming,  and  you  will  easily 
believe  timt  Burkc'a  attempts  to  till  the  soil  were  more  costly  than 
productive.  Farmiag,  if  it  is  to  pay,  is  a  pursuit  of  small  ccoiioiuicc, 
and  Burke  was  far  too  Asiatic,  tropical,  and  splendid  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  small  cconouiies.  Hisespenditure,  like  his  rhetoric 
vu  in  tho  "  grand  style."  He  belongs  to  Charles  Lamb's  great  race, 
''the  men  who  borrow."     But  indeed  it  wasn't  so  much  that  Burke 
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bono^*^  as  that  men  lent.  It ig lit- feeling;  men  diA  not  trait  to  be 
g^tsi^  ^'>  Jirockle»by,  that  good  phT»ician,  whose  name  breathes 
ji|[f  ^  benediction  throiigli  the  pages  of  the  biographies  of  the  best 
jgfQ  of  his  time,  irho  soothed  Dr.  Johnson's  last  melancholy  hours, 
ngj  for  whose  supposed  heterodoxy  the  dying  man  displayed  ho  tender 
s  ioli^tiide,  wrote  to  finrke,  in  the  strain  of  a  timid  suitor  proposing 
for  tVi«  band  of  a  proud  heiress,  to  know  whether  Burke  would  be  so 
mmI  as  to  accept  £1,000  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  writer** 
H^esCb.  Rnrkefelt  uo  hesitation  iuobligingsooldafricnd.  Garrick,wbo, 
^H^lhoLigh  fond  of  money,  was  us  generous  hearted  a  felton-  as  ever  brought 
f  down  &  house,  lent  Burke  ^1,000.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  ban 
^H  been  reckoned  stingy,  by  his  will  left  Burke  £2,000,  and  forgave  him 
^^f  aoot-faer  £2,000  which  be  )iad  lent  him.  The  Marquis  of  Kockiugliam 
I  by  tiis  will  directed  all  Burke's  bonds  held  by  bim  to  be  caucelM. 
I  TTiey  smounted  to  £30,000.  Burke's  patrimonial  estate  was  sold  by 
I  him  for  £4,000  ;  and  1  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  had  rcccired  alto- 
I  gether  from  family  sources  as  much  as  £^0,000.  And  yet  he  was 
^H  AJwrays  poor,  and  was  glad  at  the  last  to  accept  pensions  from  the 
^^^Crowu  iu  order  that  he  might  not  leave  his  wife  a  beggar.  This 
^^■{ood  lady  survircd  her  illustrious  husbaud  twelve  years,  and  seemed 
^"^tbcn  for  the  first  time  to  have  some  success  in  paying  his  bills,  for  at 
her  death  all  rcmaiuiug  demands  were  found  to  bu  discharged.  Tor 
reociviag  this  pension  Burke  was  assailed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a 
moat  pleasing  act  of  ducal  fatuity,  since  it  enabled  the  pensioner,  not 
bankrupt  of  his  wit,  to  write  a  pamphlet,  now  of  course  a  cheriabed, 
classic,  and  introduce  into  it  a  few  paragraiihs  about  the  House  of 
ILvusell  and  the  cognate  subject  of  grants  from  the  Crown.  But 
enough  of  Burke's  debts  and  ditTiculties,  which  I  ouly  metitiou  because 
mix  through  his  life  tbey  were  cast  up  against  bim.  Had  Burke  been 
&  moralist  of  the  calibre  of  Charles  James  l''ux,  he  might  hare 
axuBBScd  a  fortune  large  enough  to  keep  up  half  a  dozen  Beaconsfields 
^y  simply  doing  what  all  his  predecessor?  in  the  office  he  held,  in- 
4:luding  Fox's  own  father,  the  truly  infamou;^  first  Lord  Holland,  bad 
done — namely,  by  retaining  for  bis  own  wsv  the  interest  ou  all 
balances  of  the  public  money  Crom  time  to  time  in  his  hands  as  Pay- 
toaster  of  the  Forces.  But  Burke  carried  his  passion  for  good 
gorernmcnt  into  actual  practice,  and  cutting  down  the  cmolumeuis 
of  his  office  to  a  salary  (a  high  one,  no  doubt),  effected  a  saving  to 
the  country  of  some  .t25,000  a  year,  every  farthing  of  which  might 
hive  gone  without  remark  into  his  own  pocket 

Burke  had  oo  vices,  save  of  style  and  temper;  nor  was  any  of 
tui  expenditure  a  profligate  squandering  of  money.  It  all  went  in 
giving  employment  or  disseminatiug  kindness.  He  sent  the  painter 
Barry  to  study  art  in  Italy.  He  saved  the  poet  Crab1>e  from  starva- 
tion  ud  despair,  and  thus  secured  to  the  cooutry  one  who  owns  the 
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unrivalletl  distinctioa  of  baring  been  the  favourite  poet  of  the  three 
greatest  intellectiml  factors  of  the  age  (scteDtific  meu  excepted).  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Cardinal  Newman.  Yet  so  distorted 
arc  men's  views  that  the  odious  and  auti-social  excesses  of  Fox  at 
the  gambling- table  are  Tisited  with  a  blame  usually  wreathed  in  ■ 
smiles,  whilst  the  fm&ncial  irregularities  of  a  noble  and  pure-minded 
man  are  thought  iit  matter  for  the  Berceat  censure  or  the  most  lordly 
contempt. 

Next  to  Burke's  debts,  some  of  his  companions  and  intimates  did 
him  barm  aud  injured  his  conseqU'ence.  His  brother  Richard,  whoft& 
brogue  we  are  giren  to  understand  was  simply  appalUog,  was  a  good- 
for'uotliing,  with  a  dilapidated  reputation.  Then  there  wa^  another 
Mr.  Burke,  who  was  no  relatiou,  but  none  the  less  was  always  about, 
and  to  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  lend  money.  Burke's  sou,  too,  whoso 
death  he  mourned  so  pathetically,  seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  and 
is  described  by  a  caudid  friend  as  a  uauseatiug  persou.  To  bare  a 
decent  following  is  important  in  politics. 

A  third  reason  must  be  given  :  Burke's  jndgment  of  men  and  tbing» 
was  often  both  wroug  and  violent.  The  story  of  Powell  and  Bem- 
bridge,  two  knaves  in.  Barke'a  own  office,  whose  cause  he  espoused^ 
and  whom  he  iasiated  oa  reinstating  in  the  public  service  after  they 
had  been  dismJssedjQod  maintaining  them  there,  in  spite  of  all  protest*, 
till  the  one  bad  the  grace  to  cut  his  throat  aud  the  other  was  sentenced 
by  the  Uueen's  Bench  to  a  term  of  imprisoament  and  a  heavy  fine, 
is  too  Jong  to  be  told,  though  it  makes  interesting  reading  in  the 
23iid  volume  of  Howell's  State  Trials,  where  at  the  end  of  the  report 
is  to  be  found  the  following  note  : — 

"  The  proceeding*  agaioet  Messrs.  Powell  nnd  Bembric]g«  occasioned  tniicis 
snimated  cli*cu»sion  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  Jn  which  Mr.  Burke  warmly 
supported  the  accused.  Th«  compassioD  wtiich  oa  Ihesa  ami  all  other  oocn* 
Rons  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the  jufferings  of  those  public  'lulin- 
quents,  the  z«al  with  »-hich  be  advocated  their  cnuse,  and  the  eagerness  with 
whioh  he  endeavoured  to  exteauatt;  their  criminaJity,  have  received  severe 
reprehension,  and  in  particular  when  coQtrasted  with  his  subsequent  conduct  J 
in  the  prosecution  of  >[r.  Ilaslinas."  " 
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The  real  reason  for  Burke's  belief  in  Bembridge  Is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  the  evidence  Burke  gave  on  his  behalf  at  the  trial  before 
Lord  Mansfield.  Bembridge  had  rendered  Burke  invaluable  assist- 
ance iu  carrying  out  his  reforms  at  the  Paymaster's  Uilice,  and 
Burke  was  constitutionally  unable  to  believe  that  a  rogue  could  bo 
on  his  side;  but  indeed  Burke  was  too  apt  to  defend  bad  causes  with 
a  scream  of  passion,  and  a  politician  who  screams  is  never  likely  to 
occupy  a  commanding  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  last  reason 
for  Burke's  exclusion  from  high  ofBce  is  to  be  found  in  his  aversion  to 
any  measure  of  Parliamcutary  Keform.     An  ardcot  reformer  like  tb 
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Di^of  Richmond — the  then  Duke  of  Richmond — who  vrs  in  faTour 
^faiDiMl  parliaments,  universal  Buflrage,  and  parment  of  membera, 
ni  ftot  likely  to  wish  to  associate  himself  too  closely  irith  a  politician 
vbovept  with  emotion  at  the  bare  thought  of  dcpriviag  Old  Sarum  of 
HiUnDentBry  rcpreaentation. 

These  Tcasona  account  for  Burke's  exclusion,  and  jealous  as  wc 
oitunllj  and  properly  arc  of  genius  being  snubbed  by  mediocrity, 
inr  reading  at  all  events  docs  not  justify  mo  in  blaming  any  one  but 
the  fttM  for  the  circumstance  that  Burke  was  never  a  Secretary  of 
SttK.  And  after  all,  docs  it  matter  much  what  he  was  ?  Burke  no 
^bl  oceasionally  felt  his  exclusion  a  little  hard ;  but  he  is  the 
fictor  who  remains  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  ami  Burke  is  now,  for 
IS  iiii)  f-^'  &11  coming  after  us,  in  such  possession. 

It  DOW  only  remains  for  me,  drawing  upon  my  stock  of  assurance, 
to  nuy  the  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of  Burke's  mental 
ciianctcr,  and  I  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  ssy  that  it  was  Burke's 
pecoliarity  and  his  glory  to  apply  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of 
the  fvnX  order  to  the  facts  and  the  business  of  life.  Arnold  says  of 
Socles — 

*'  He  Mw  life  kteadily,  and  saw  it  whole." 

Subtitate  for  the  word  "  life"  the  words  "organized  society,"  and  you 
get  I  peep  iuto  Burke's  mind.  There  was  a  catholicity  about  his  gace. 
He  txew  how  the  whole  world  lived.  Everything  contributed  to 
tloi:  his  vast  desultory  reading;  his  educatiou,  neither  wholly 
acadcnical  nor  entirely  professioual ;  his  long  years  of  appreuticeship 
ia  the  Krvice  of  knowledge  ;  his  wanderings  up  aud  down  the 
coiotry;  his  vast  conversational  powers;  his  enormous  corrcspood- 
cQoe  vitb  all  sorts  of  people  ;  his  unfailing  interest  in  alt  pursuits, 
tndn,  manufactures ;— all  helped  to  keep  before  bim,  like  motes 
dauiag  in  a  suobeam,  the  hu|(c  organism  of  modem  society,  which 
mjuim  for  its  existence  and  for  its  development  the  maintenance  of 
credit  sad  of  order.  Burke's  imagination  led  him  to  look  out  over  the 
vkolc  Und :  the  legislator  devising  new  laws,  the  judge  expounding  and 
enforcing  old  ones,  the  merchant  despatcbiag  his  goods  aud  extending 
hii  credit,  the  banker  advancing  the  money  of  his  customers  upon  the 
credit  of  the  merchant,  the  frugal  man  slowly  accumulating  the  store 
wUch  is  to  support  him  in  old  age,  the  ancient  institutions  of  Church 
»nd  Usivenity  with  their  seemly  provisions  for  sound  learning  and 
tmeitligioD,  the  parson  in  his  pulpit,  the  poet  pondering  his  rhymes, 
the  hrmer  eying  his  crops,  the  painter  covering  his  canvases,  the 
pUytr  educating  the  feelings.  Burke  saw  all  this  with  the  fancy  of 
»  IK>et,aDd  dwelt  on  it  with  the  eye  of  a  lover.  But  love  is  the 
parent  of  fear,  and  nouc  knew  better  than  Burke  how  thin  is  the 
Un  lijec  between  the  costly  fabric  of  society  and  the  volcanic  heat* 
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and  destroying  flames  of  aoarchr.      He  trecabled  for  the  fair  frame 
of  all  establialied  thiogSj  aad  to  his  horror  saw  men,  instead  of  cover- 
ing  the  thia  surface  with  the  concrete,  digging  in  it  for  abstractions, 
aud  asking  fuudamcutal  questions  about  the  origin  of  tocielj,  aud 
whj  one  man  should  be  born  rich  and  another  poor.     Burke  was  no 
pratiog  optimist :  it  was  his  vcrv  knowledge  how  much  could  ho  said 
against  society  that  quickcucd  his  fears  for  it.     There  is  uo  shallower 
criticism  than  that  which  accuses  Burke  in  his  later  years  uf  apostaej^l 
from  so-called  Liticral  opiuious.      Burke  was  all  his  life  through  a 
passionate   raaintaiucr  of    the  established  order  of   things,  and    a 
ferocious  hater  of  abstractions  aud  metaphysical  polities.     The  aami^| 
ideas  that  explode  like  bombs  through  his  diatribes  against  the  French 
Rerolntion,  are  to  be  found  shining  with   a   mild   effulgence   in  the 
comparative  calm  of  his  earlier  writings.     X  hare  of^cn  been  struck 
with  a  resemblance,  wbich  I  hope  is  not  wholly  fanciful,  between  the 
attitude  of  Burke's  miiid  towards  governracut  and  that  of  Cardinal 
Newmau's  towards  religion.    Both  these  great  men  belong,  by  Tirto^H 
of  their  imagioalions,  to  the  poetic  order,  and  they  both  are  to  be 
found  dwelling  with  amazing  eloquence,  detail,  and  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion on  the  raried  elements  of  society.      Both  seem  as  they  write  t4^| 
have  one  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  world,  and  to  he  for  ever  alive  to 
the  throb  of  its  action;  and  Burke,  as  he  regarded  humanity  swarming 
like  bees  out  and  in  of  their  hires  of  industry,  is  erer  asking  himselQH 
How  are  these  men  to  be  saved  from  anarchy  ?  whilst  Newman  puts 
to  himself  the  questiou,  How  are  these  meu  to  be  saved  from  atbeism^^ 
Both  saw  the  perils  of  free  inquiry  divorced  from  practical  aflatra.    ^| 

"Civil  freedom,"  eays  Burke,  "is  not, as  many  hare  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade you,  a  tbiog  that  lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  abetnue  science.     Ic  is  a 
hleasiDg  and  a  beaefit,  not  .-la  abstract  specuUtioo;  acd  all  the  just  reasouing 
that  can  be  upon  it  is  of  bo  coarse  a  texture  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinai^^H 
capacities  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  and  of  ihoM  who  are  to  defend  il"  ^| 

■*  Tell  men,"  s«ys  Cardinal  Newman,  "  to  gain  douou  of  a  Creator  from 
His  works,  aud  if  they  were  to  aec  atmut  it  (whicli  nobody  does),  they  would 
be  jaded  and  wearii-d  by  the  labyrinth  they  were  tracing;  their  mtads  would 
be  gorged  and  surfvitetl  by  the  logical  operation.  To  most  itieu  argUBMOt 
nakes  the  point  in  bund  only  more  doubtful  and  conaidorably  leas  imtffeasive. 
After  all,  man  is  not  a  reasoning  aDim&l ;  he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  coatefflpbtiag^^ 
dCCing  anipuU."  ^H 

Burke  is  fond  of  telling  us  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  no  antiquarian, 
but  a  plain,  practical  man  ;  and  the  Cardinal,  iu  like  manner,  is  ever 
insisting   that   he   is   no   theologian — he   leaves  everything   of  that 
sort  to  the  Schools,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  simply  deals  witln|| 
religion  on  its  practical  side  as  a  bene6t  to  maukind.  ^ 

If  either  of  these  great  meu  have  been  guilty  of  intellectual 
excesses,  those  of  Burke  may  be  attributed  to  bis  dread  of  Anarchy, 
those  of  Newman  to  his  dread  of  Atheism.     Neither  of  them  was 
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prejand  to  rest  content  vith  a  scientific  frontier,  an  ioiagiiiary  line. 
So  aiM^  (lid  they  dread  their  cnemj',  so  alive  were  they  to  the 
leiTille  itrcQgth  uf  some  of  his  positions^  tliat  they  could  not  agree 
to  ditpCDse  with  the  protection  alforded  by  the  huge  luountains  of 
mjndice  and  the  ancient  rivers  of  custom.  The  sincerity  of  cither 
min  eta  only  be  doubted  by  the  bigot  and  the  fool. 

But  Burke,  apart  from  his  fcara,  had  a  constitutional  love  for  old 

tbiii^  Ktmply  because  they  were  old.     Anything  mankind  bad  CTcr 

vdohipped,  or  venerated,  or  obeyed,  was  dear  to  him.    1  liare  already 

identd  to  his  providing   hia   Urahmins    with    a  greenhouse  for  the 

inrpoie  of  their  rites,  which  he   watched  from  outside  with  great 

iatenit.     One  cannot  fancy   Cardinal  Newman  peeping  through  a 

wiiidoT  to  see  men  worshipping  false  though  ancient  gods.      Warren 

HutiDgs'  bigh-banded  dealings  with  the  temples  and  timc-honourod 

ificudaloua  customs  of  the  Hindoos  filled  Burke  with  horror.      So, 

^tw,  kfl  respected  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 

ill  those   whom  he  called   Constitutional    I)i<iscntcrs.       He   has  a 

'fioe  puuf^e  lomewbcTc  about  Ruat,  for  with  all  his  passion  for  good 

fOFcntDcnt  he  dearly  loved  a  little  rust.    In  this  phase  of  character  he 

Cflunils  one  not  a  little  of  another  great  writer — whose  death  Utcra- 

t  has  still  reason  to  deplore— George  Eliot;  who,  in  her  lore  for 

iiedfte-rows  and  crniubling  moss-grown  wbIIh,  was  a  writer  after 
Bntic'sown  heart,  whose  novels  he  would  hare  sat  up  all  night  to 
denmr ;  for  did  be  not  deny  with  warmth  Gibbon's  statement  that 
tiebd  read  all  five  volumes  of  "  Evelina"  in  a  day  ?  "  The  thing 
ii  impossible,"  cried  Burke ;  "  they  took  me  three  days  doing 
nothiag  else."  Now,  "  Evelina  "  is  a  good  novel,  hut  "  The  Mill  on 
be  Floaa"  is  a  better. 

MTordswortb  has  been  called  the  High  Priest  of  Nature.  Burke 
be  called  the  High  Priest  of  Order — a   lover  of  settled  ways,  of 

lice,  peace,  and  security.  His  irriting^  arc  a  storehouse  of  wisdom, 
not  ilie  cheap  shrewdness  of  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  but  the 
noble,  animating  wisdom  of  one  who  has  the  poet's  heart  as  well  as 
tlie  statesman's  brain.  Nobody  is  fit  to  govern  this  country  who 
lus  not  drank  deep  at  the  springs  of  Bnrkc.  "  Have  yon  read  your 
Barke?"  is  at  least  an  sensible  a  question  to  put  to  a  parliamentary 
cndidatr,  as  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a  total  alistainer  or  a  despe- 
nte  drankard.  Something  there  may  be  about  Burke  to  regret, 
aadnorc  to  dispute;  but  that  he  loved  justice  and  hated  iui[)uity  is 
^eertiin,  as  also  it  is  that  for  the  most  part  be  dwelt  in  the  paths  of 
utity,  humanity,  and   gr>od  sense.      May  we  be  found  adhering  to 
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IN  a  previous  e&aay  (the  Rcdc  Lecture,  Costeupojurv  Review,  July 
1865)  I  have  sought  to  sliow  tliut  tUcre  arc  but  three  logically 
possible  theories  of  the  World  of  Being.  There  is  first  the  theory  of 
Materialism,  whieh  supposes  matter  iu  motion  to  be  the  ultimate  or 
Klf-existiug  Kcality,  and,  therefore,  the  eausc  of  miud.  Next,  there 
is  the  theory  of  Spiritualisui,  »lilc-h  supposes  luiud  to  be  the  ultimate 
Reality,  aud,  therefore,  the  cause  of  matter  in  mottnii.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  theory  of  Mouism,  Trhich  supposes  matter  iu  niotioa  to  be 
substantially  idcnticiil  with  miud,  atid,  therefore,  that  as  between 
mind  aud  matter  iu  motion  tlicre  is  no  causal  relatiou  cither  vay. 
In  my  previous  essay  I  considered  these  three  logically  possible 
theories,  uiid  argued  that  of  tliem  the  last-mentioued  is  the  ouly  ouc 
which  satisfies  all  the  facUi  of  feeling  6u  the  oue  baud,  and  o. 
observatiou  oti  the  other.  The  theory  of  Monism  alone  is  able 
explairj,  without  inherent  contradiction,  the  phenomena  both  of  tl 
subjective  and  objcftivc  spheres. 

Without  going  over  the  ground  already  traversed,  it  is  my  object 
in  the  prcKCUt  essay  to  extend  the  consideratious  presented  in  my 
former  one.  Assuming  the  theory  of  Monism,  I  desire  to  ascertain 
the  result  to  which  it  will  lead  when  applied  to  the  question  whether 
we  ought  to  regard  the  external  world  as  of  a  character  mental  or 
uon-mentaL  As  observed  in  the  previous  essay,  this  question  has 
already  boon  considered  by  the  late  Professor  Cliflbrd,  who  decided 
that  on  the  monistic  theory  the  probability  pointed  towards  the 
external  world  being  of  a  character  non-mental ;  that,  although  the 
whole  universe  is  composed  of  "  mind-stuff,"  the  tiniverse  as  a  whole 
is  mindless.  This  decision  I  then  briefly  criticized ;  it  is  now 
object  to  contemplate  the  matter  somewhat  more  in  detail 
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I  will  assume,  dq  accoimt  of  reasons  previously  given,  that,  when 
vBipeak  of  matter  in  motion  wc  do  not  at  all  know  what  it  is  that 
qotH.  dot  ^o  wc  know  at  all  what  it  is  that  wo  mean  by  motion. 
Tlitfffbrc  if,  as  unknown  quautitica,  wc  call  matter  a  and  motioa 
(  ill  vc  arc  entitled  to  affirm  is  that  a  4-  ^  =  z,  where  r  is  a  known 
qMiitity,  or  mind.  Obvcrscly  stated,  we  may  sny  that  the  known 
quntity  £  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  the  unkLiowri  u  4-  &. 
But,  inasmuch  as  both  a  and  i  arc  unknown,  wc  may  simplify 
Bitien  by  regarding  their  sum  as  a  single  unknown  quantity  x, 
vtich  Tc  take  to  be  substantially  identical  with  its  obverse  aspect 
bofoaa  :. 

Bercv  then,  are  our  data.  The  theory  of  Monism  teaches  that 
vbstwG  perceive  as  matter  iti  motiou,  x,  is  the  obverse  of  what  wo 
kaov  as  mind,  z.  \M)at,  then,  do  wc  know  of  ^  ?  In  the  first 
pluetWO  well  know  that  this  is  the  only  entity  with  which  wo  are 
M^uUBWd,  so  to  Speak,  at  first  hand ;  all  our  knowledge  of  -t'  (which 
tithe  only  other  knowledge  we  possess)  is  possible  only  in  mu  far  as 
■tue  sble  to  translate  it  into  terms  of  r.  In  the  next  place,  we 
btv  Unit  z  is  itself  an  entity  of  the  most  enormoui  complexity. 
Stndiiij;  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  raugc  of  individual  Bubjectivity, 
KiBiybesaidto  constitute  for  each  iudiiidual  the  symbol  of  his 
oirn  personality — or  the  sum  total  of  his  conscious  life.  Now  each 
bdiiidoal  knows  by  direct  knowledge  that  hi.s  conscious  life  is  a 
atltter,  as  I  have  said,  of  enormous  complexity,  in  which  numberless 
iiigndieats  of  feeling,  thought,  and  volition  are  combined  in  nnm- 
\xAm  ways.  Therefore  the  symbol  z  may  be  considered  as  the 
snm  of  innnmerable  constituent  parts,  grouped  in/«*  ^f^  iu  numbeile» 
ipkiDi  of  more  or  less  complexity. 

From  these  considerations  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions. 
Tite  Uieory  of  Monism  teaches  that  all  z  is  x ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  teach  that  all  j  is  js.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
lack  tiiat  if  all  a-  is  not  z,  this  must  be  because  x  is  r,  plus  some* 
lUag  more  than  r,  as  a  little  thought  will  be  suBicicnC  to  show. 
ISutt,  the  four  annexed  diagrams  exhaust  the  logical  possibilities  of 
ttj  cue,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
Dui(U3Utity  by  another.  In  Vig.  1  the  two  quantities  are  coinci- 
ictA;  in  i'ig.  2  the  one  is  wholly  included  by  the  other ;  in  Fig.  3 
it  is  partially  included;  and  iu  Fig.  4  wholly  excluded.  Now  in 
lip  present  case,  and  upon  the  data  supplied,  the  logical  possibilities 
aw  tilmusted  by  I-'igs.  1  and  2.  For,  upon  these  data,  Figs.  3  and  4 
tibnoiuly  represent  logical  impossibilities ;  no  part  of  Mind  can, 
WWwHng  to  these  data,  stand  outside  the  limits  of  Matter  oud 
Motion.  Therefore,  if  Ihc  Kgo  is  not  coincident  with  the  Non-ego 
ioT'if  all  X  is  not  s,  as  in  Fig.  1),  this  can  only  be  because  the  Ego 
ii  lea  extensive  than  the  Non-ego  (or  because  t  is  r  plus  some- 
tiing  more  than  z,  u  in  Fig.  2). 
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OE   tbesc   twu  logical   possibilities   Idealtsm,  in   its  most  extreme 
fornij  may  a(1o]jt   the   first.      For   Idealism    m   this   form   may  hold 


Fi,.l 


Fr».2 


0 


Flt.3  n|j4 

that  apart  from  tlie  Ego  tbere  is  do  external  world ;  that  outside  of 
z  there  is  no  X  i  that  the  only  tsst  is  the  percijii.  But,  as  rery 
few  pcraous  uowadaya  are  prepared  to  go  the  Icugth  of  seriously 
maintaiuiug  that  iu  actual  fact  there  is  no  exterual  vorld  save  in  bo 
far  as  thi»  is  perceived  by  the  individual  miud,  I  need  not  wait  to 
consider  this  possibility.  We  are  thus  practically  shut  up  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  possibility  marked  2.  ^| 

The  theory  of  Mouiam,  then,  teaches  that  j:  is  ;  pins  something 
more  than  x ;  atid  therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  consider  the  probable  nature  of  the  overplus.  For  it  obviously 
t]{KS  not  follow  that  because  x  is  greater  than  j  in  a  logical 
sense,  therefore  x  must  be  greater  thai)  z  in  a  jwychological  sense. 
Save  upon  the  theory  of  Idealism  (with  which  Monism  is  not 
specially  concerned)  the  amouut  (whatever  it  may  be)  wherein  x  is 
greater  than  z,  may  not  present  any  jHycholugical  signilicatton  at 
all.  We  may  Had  Ihat  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  considerably 
lai^r  than  that  of  the  dry  laud,  and  yet  it  may  nut  follow  that  the 
mental-life  to  be  met  with  iu  the  sea  is  psychologically  superior  to 
that  which  occurs  on  dry  laud.  Therefore,  if  in  the  diagram  3  wi^| 
represent  by  comparative  shading  degrees  of  psychological  excellence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  theory  of  Monism  must  entertain  the  three 
following  possibilities.     It  makes  no  diFTerence  what  the  comparative 
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ims  of  X  and  z  may  bc^  or  vbcthcr  x  be  uaiformly  sbaded  through- 
oat  its  rxtcnt.  All  vc  have  so  far  to  notice  is  that  the  fact  of 
lopcal  iDclasion  docs  not  Qcces&arilj'  cariy  with  it  the  implication 
of  psjcbological  Bupcriority. 

Next  we  must  notice  that  beaiilca  our  own  subjectivities,  we  have 
cognizance  of  being  surrounded  hy  many  other  inferred  subjectivities 
■urc  or  less  lilte  in  kind  {i.e.,  other  human  minds) ;  and  also  yet 
mxnj  other  inferred  subjectivities  more  or  less  unlike,  but  all 
tafcnor  (l«.,  the  mlnda  of  lower  animals^  young  childfco,  and 
idiots).  Following  Clifford,  I  will  call  these  inferred  subjectivities 
by  the  name  of  ejects,  and  assign  to  them  the  iymhol  y.  Thus,  iu 
tbe  following  discussion,  x  =  the  objective  world,  tf  =  the  ejective 
worid,  and  x  =  subjective  world.  Now,  the  theory  of  Monism 
■BppoKs  that  X,  y,  and  z  are  all  alike  in  kind,  but  present  no 
delSaiie  teaching  as  to  how  far  they  may  differ  in  degree.  We  may, 
bowpver,  at  once  allow  that  between  the  psychological  value  of  z  aad 
liiat  of  y  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  degree  ;  and  aho  that,  while 
tbe  ralue  of  r  is  a  fixed  quantity,  that  of  y  varies  greatly  in  the 
liferent  parts  of  the  area  y.  Our  scheme,  therefore,  will  now  adopt 
tkii  Ebrm — 
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But  the  importnnt  question  remains  liov  we  ought  to  aliade  jf,^ 
According  to  Clifford,  this  ought  scarcely  to  be  shaded  at  all,  whila'l 
according  to  theologians  (and  thcista  generally)  it  ought  to  be  shaded  j 
80  ranch  more  deeply  than  either  y  or  x,  that  the  joiut  repreaentatioaj 
in  one  diagram  would  only  be  possible  by  choosing  for  the  Bhadiuip 
of  J  a  colour  different  from  that  employed  for  y  and  s,  and  assigning-' 
to  that  colour  a  represeutattve  value  higher  than  that  assigned  to 
the  other  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  inliuity.  It  will  ho  my  chjoct  to 
estimate  the  relative  probability  of  these  rival  catioistes  of  the 
psychological  value  of  x.  ^| 

iStartiug  from  r  as  our  centre,  wc  kuow  that  this  is  an  iaolated^^^ 
system  of  subjectivity,  and  heuce  we  infer  that  uU  y  is  composed  of 
analogous  systems,  resembling  one  another  as  to  their  isolation,  and 
differing  only  iu  their  degrees  of  psychological  value.  Now  this, 
translated  into  terms  of  x  (or  into  terms  of  objectivity),  meaus  that 
s  is  an  isolated  system  of  matter  iu  motion^  and  that  the  same  baa 
to  be  said  of  all  thu  coustilucut  parts  of  ^.  In  other  words^  both 
subjectivity  and  cjcctivity  arc  ouly  known  uuder  the  condition 
of  beiug  isolated  from  objectivity;  wbichj  obversely  considered, 
means  that  the  matter  iu  nioLiou  here  concerued  is  temporarily 
separated  ofl' from  the  rest  of  the  objective  world,  iu  such  wise  that 
it  forms  a  distinct  system  of  its  uwu.  If  any  part  of  the  objective 
world  rudely  forces  its  way  within  the  machinery  of  that  system,  it 
is  at  the  risk  of  disarranging  the  machinery  and  stopping  its  work — • 
as  is  the  case  when  a  bullet  enters  the  braiu.  Such  converse  as  the 
brain  normally  holds  with  the  external  world,  is  held  through  tlie 
appointed  channels  of  the  senses,  whereby  appropriate  causation  is 
supplied  to  keep  the  otherwise  isolated  system  at  work.  Wc  know, 
from  physiological  evidence,  that  when  such  external  causation  ia 
•withheld,  the  isolated  system  ceases  to  work  ;  therefore,  the  isola- 
tion, although  complete  under  one  point  of  view,  under  another  point 
of  view  is  incomplete.  It  is  complete  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  isolation  of  a  machine  is  complete — i.e.,  it  is  in  itself  a  working 
system^  yet  its  working  is  ultimately  dcpeudcnt  upon  causation 
supplied  from  without  in  certain  appropriate  ways.  This  truth  is 
likewise  testified  to  on  the  obverse  aspect  of  psychology.  For  aualysis 
shows  that  all  our  mental  processes  (however  complex  they  may  be 
interuully)  arc  ultimately  dependent  on.  impressions  of  the  external 
world  gained  through  the  senses.  Whether  regarded  objectively  or 
subjectively,  therefore,  we  find  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  isolated 
system  to  elaborate,  by  its  intern»l  processes,  the  raw  materials  ivhicli 
arc  supplied  to  it  from  mthout.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  isolation  of 
the  system  is  thus  only  partial,  we  may  best  apply  to  it  the  term 
circumscribed.  Such  partial  isolation  or  circumscription  of  matter 
in  moUon — so   that  it   shall    iu    itself  constitute    a   little  working 
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(picroccam — appears  to  be  the  first  conditioQ  to  tlie  beiag  of  a  sab- 
j^^-tive  penonalittf.  Why,  then,  does  uot  the  irorkiug  of  a  machine 
pyOacDt  a  subjective  side '( 

Onr  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  followtog  coa- 

^(Jcrations.      We   are   going  upon   the  bypotlicflia  that  all  mind  is 

g,*tter  iu  motion,  and  that  all  matter  in  motion  is  mind — or,  as 

^ifford  pbraaed  it,  that  all  the  cxteruul  world  is  comixraed  of  mind- 

,tuff     No   matter   how  lightly  wc   may  shade  x,  we  are   assuming 

tb*L  it  must   be  shaded,  and    not   left    perfectly  white.     Now,  both 

i^ind  and  matter  in  motion  admit  of  degrees  :   first  as  to  quantityj 

oest  u  to  velocity,  and  lastly  as  to  coroplc^iity.     But  the  degrees  of 

^atixa  in   motion  are  found,   iu    point    of  observable    fact,   not  to 

correspond  with  those  of  mind,  save  in  the  last  particular  nf  eom- 

pleiity,  where  there  is   unquestionably  an   evident   correspondence. 

Thffcfore  it  is  that  a  machine,  although  conforming   to   the  prime 

cooilitiou  of  nubjcctirity  in  being  a  circumscribed  system  of  matter 

ID  motion,  nevertheless  does  not  attain  to  subjectivity  :  the  x  does 

BOl  rise  to  z  because  the  internal  processes  of  x  are  not  sufficiently 

intricate,  or  their  intricacy  is  not  of  the  appropriate  kind.      From 

vliich  it  follows  that  altbougb,  as  I  have  said,  all  matter  in  motion 

b  mind,  merely  as  matter  iu  motion  (or  irrespective  of  the  kinds  and 

df^es  of  both)  it  may  not  necessarily  be  mind   in   the   elaborated 

fonorf  eonaciouancas :  it  may  only  be  the  raw  material  of  mind — 

or,  Bs  Clidbrd   called  it,  mind-stuff.     Thus,  although   all   conscions 

mlition  is  matter  in  motion,  it  docs   uot  follow  that   all   matter  in 

motioD  is  conscious  volition.      Which  scrrrs  to  restate  the  question 

u  to  how  far  it    is    probable,  or   improbable,   that   all    matter  in 

Bfftiou  is  conscious  volition — %,e.,  how  deeply  wc  ought  to  shade  x, 

Wdl,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  answering  this  question 
ii  thst,  according  to  the  theory  of  Zionism,  wc  know  that  it  ta 
aidiin  the  range  of  possibility  for  matter  in  motion  to  reach  a  level 
of  intricacy  which  shall  yield  conscious  volition,  and  even  self-con- 
«i(ju»  thought  of  an  CTtrcrocIy  high  order  of  development.  Tberc- 
foff,  the  only  question  is  as  to  whether  it  is  possible,  or  in  any  way 
fjobibic,  that  matter  in  motion  as  occurring  in  x  resembles,  in  point 
0/ intricacy,  matter  in  motion  as  occurring  in  z.  Professor  Clifford 
(crreived  that  this  is  the  core  of  the  question,  and  staked  the  whole 
seiwer  to  it  on  an  extremely  simple  issue,  (le  said  that  unless  we 
«a  show  in  the  disposition  of  heavenly  bodies  some  morphological 
menblancc  to  the  structure  of  a  human  brain,  we  arc  precluded 
Cran  rationally  entertaining  any  probability  that  self-conscious 
niKtion  belongs  to  the  universe.  Obviously,  this  way  of  prcscuting 
die  c»c  is  so  grossly  illogical  that  even  the  exigencies  of  popular 
n|)o«)lion  cannot  be  held  to  justify  the  presentation.  For  aught 
Ibt  we  can  know  to  the  contrary,  not  merely  the  highly  specialized 
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structure  of  tlie  human  braia,  but  even  tbat  of  nervous  matter  in 
generalj  m&y  only  be  one  of  a  thounaiid  possible  wsjrft  ia  vliich  the 
material    aad  dynaniical  cooditioDS   required    for  the  apparitioa  oF 
seIf>coQsciouiDes9   can    be    secured.      To  imagiue  that  the  liumao 
brain  of  aeceasilT  exhausts  these  [jossibiiitics  is  iu  the  last  dt^ree 
absurd.      Therefore,  ve  may  suggest   the  followiag  presentation  of 
Clifford's   case   as  one  tbat   is  less   obviously   inadequate  : — if  auy 
rcscmblaace   to    the    material    and    dynamical    couditions   of    the 
microcosm  cau  he  detected  iu  the  macrocosm,  we  should  hare  good 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  latter  those  attributes  of  subjectivity  vhich 
wc  know  as  bclongiug  to  the  former ;  but  if  uo  such  resemblance 
can  be  traced,  we  shall  have  some   reason  to   suppose   that  these 
attributes  do  not  belong  to  the   ouiverse.      £vea  this,  howerer,  I 
should  regard  as  much  too  wide  a  statement  of  the  ease.      To  take 
the  particular  conditioua  uudcr  which  alone  subjectivity  is  known  to  _ 
occur  upon   a  single   planet    as   exhausting  the  possibilities  of  ita^ 
occurrence   elsewhere,  is  too  flagrant  a  use  of  the  metliod  of  simple 
enumeration    to    admit    of   a    moment's    countenance.      Even    tlio 
knowledge  that  ive  have  uf  the  two  great  conditions  under  vbich 
terrestrial    subjectivities  occur — circumscription  and   complexity — is 
only  empirical.     It  may  well   be  tbat  cIsewLere  (or  apart  from  the 
conditions  imposed  by  nervous  tissue)   subjectivity  is  possible  irre- 
spective both   of    circumscription    and  of  complexity.      Hicrefore, 
properly  or  logically  regarded,  tlie  great  use  of  the  one  exhibition  of 
Bubjcctitity  furnished  to  human  experience,  is  the  proof  thus  furtiished 
that  subjectivity  is  possible  under  some  conditious ;   and  the  utmost 
vhich  on  the  grounds  of  such  proof  humnii  experience  ia  entitled  to 
argue  is,    that  probabUj,   if    subjectivity   is    possible   elsewhere,  ita 
possibility  is  given  by  those  conditions  of  circumscription  and  rom-^ 
plcxity  in  the  material  and  dynamical  relations  concerned,  which  we  * 
find  to  be  the  invariable  and  quantitative  concomitants  of  subjec- 
tivity within  experience.     But  this  is  a  widely  different  thinf^  from 
saying  that  the  only  kind  of  such  eircnmscription  and  complexity 
• — or  the  only  disposition  of  these  relations — vhich  can  present  a 
anbjcctive  side,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  stmctnres  and  func- 
tions of  a  nervous  system. 

Now,  if  wc  fix  our  attention  merely  on  this  matter  of  complexity, 
and  refuse  to  l>c  led  astray  by  obviously  fal.se  analogies  of  a  more 
•penal  kind,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  macrocosm 
does  famish  amply  snfticient  opportuuity,as  it  were,  for  the  prcscuce 
of  subjectivity,  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  subjectivity  can  only  be^J 
yielded  by  an  order  of  complexity  analogous  to  that  of  a  nervous 
system.  For,  considering  the  material  and  dynamical  system  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  complexity  presented 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  parts.     Not  only  is  it  true  that  i 
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fc*p  \nTia  arc  included  in  the  vholc,  and  that  even  the  Tisible 
erial  iratccn  alono  presents  movements  of  enormous  intricacy,  * 
,t  wc  find,  for  instance^  that  even  within  the  limits  of  this 
iBt*n  plsaet  there  is  presented  to  actual  olKorratton  a  peculiar  form 
of  circanncribed  complex,  full;  comparable  with  thatof  theindividoaj 
\fnm,  and  yet  external  to  each  individual  brain.  For  the  so-called 
"wcial  organism/'  although  composed  of  innumerable  individual 
pefunalities,  w,  with  regard  to  each  of  its  constitnent  units,  apart  of 
tic  objective  world — ^just  as  the  human  brain  would  be,  were  each  of 
^constituent  cells  of  a  construction  sufficiently  complex  to  yield  a 
leparste  personality. 

If  to  this  it  be  objectMl  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  social 
orjtnism  docs  not  postcss  a  self-conscious  personality,  I  will  give 
I  tvofold  answer.  In  the  first  place,  AVho  told  the  objector 
tint  it  has  not?  I'or  au^ht  that  any  one  of  its  constituent 
pH»nftlitic8  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  this  social  organism  may 
|KtueM  self-conscious  personality  of  the  most  vivid  character:  its 
cooititncnt  hnraan  minds  may  be  born  into  it  and  die  out  of  it  as  do 
tie  constituent  cells  of  the  hnman  body :  it  may  feci  the  throes  of 
nr  AT)d  famine,  rejoice  in  the  comforts  of  peace  and  plenty :  it  may 
appreciate  the  growth  of  civilization  as  its  passage  from  childhood  to 
mstiirity.  If  this  at  first  sight  appears  a  grotesque  supposition,  we 
miut  remember  that  it  would  appear  equally  so  to  ascribe  such 
poHibilities  to  the  individual  brain,  were  it  not  for  the  irrelevant 
KcrideDt  of  this  particalar  form  of  complex  standing  iu  such  relation 
(guurown  subjectivity  that  we  are  able  to  verify  the  fact  of  its  eject  ivity. 
Tfcus,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell  to  tlie  contrary,  Comte  may  have 
bfeo  even  more  justified  than  his  followers  suppose,  in  teaching  the 
penonification  of  Uumanity. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  social  organism  is  not  endowed 
with  personality,  this  may  be  for  either  one  of  two  reasons.  AIL 
tbe  conditions  required  for  attaining  so  high  a  level  of  psychical 
tifection  may  not  be  here  present ;  or  else  the  level  of 
jfdiical  perfection  may  be  higher  than  that  which  we  know  as 
mality.  This  latter  alternative  will  be  considered  in  another 
by-and-by,  so  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  But  with 
ice  to  all  these  possible  contingencies,  I  may  observe  that  we 
mit  without  clear  indicacions  of  the  great  fact  that  the  high  order 
complexity  which  has  been  reached  by  the  social  oi^anism,  is 
}mpanicd  \ij  evidence  of  something  which  wc  may  least  dimly 
le  as  resembling  subjectivity.    In  numberless  ways,  which  I  need 

I(  w»  unagino  the  viiiblv  si'IptiiJ  ayitvin  c«miircJweil  withio  tb^  Umite  of  a  litintan 
Ki  thftt  kU  its  iiiowiii«nt«  whlcn  yrt  now  r«oot[niK«  &b  molKr  sboal<l  become 
-■Ur,  tb«  omnplonty  of  luch  tnnvoniGiiC  wmild  probsbty  bu  as  grant  astliat  >Mtiii:Ii 
1  pUc«  ia  m  UoBuui  brmin.     Vet  l<)  tliia  moat  be  added  aU  thr  moWcnlar  moreioeutl 
nUidi  ar«  sow  going  gn  in  the  siderial  system,  nxiblc  ftad  iiiTuible. 
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not  wtit  to  eDumcratc,  ve  pcreeiro  tbat  Society  exhibits  tha 
phenomena  both  of  thought  and  conduct.  And  these  phcnomcnB 
cannot  always  be  explained  hy  re|;ardiiig  them  as  the  sum  of  the 
thoughts  uiid  actions  uf  its  conBtiliieiit  individuals — or,  at  least,  they 
can  only  be  so  reganled  by  conceding  that  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  the  constituent  individuals,  when  thus  aummatedt  yield  a  different 
product  from  tliat  which  would  be  obtained  hy  a  merely  arithmetical 
computation  of  the  constituect  parts  ;  the  composite  product  diflera 
from  its  com|>oiient  elements,  as  U^O  ditlers  from  2H  +  0.  The 
general  truth  of  this  remark  witl^  I  believe,  be  appreciated  by  all 
historians.  Seeing  that  ideas  are  often,  as  it  is  said,  "  in  the  air  *''■ 
before  they  are  condeused  in  the  mind  of  individual  genius,  we 
habitually  spealc  of  the  "Zcit-geiat"  as  a  kind  of  collective  psychology, 
which  ia  something  oihcr  than  the  mere  sum  of  all  the  individual 
minds  of  a  gtmcration.  That  is  to  say,  we  regard  Society  as  an  eject, 
and  the  more  that  a  man  studies  the  thought  and  conduct  of  Socictyj 
the  more  docs  he  become  convinced  that  wc  are  right  in  so  regarding 
it.  Of  course  this  eject  is  manifestly  unlike  that  which  wc  form  of 
another  individual  mind  :  it  is  much  more  general,  vague,  and  so  far 
unlike  the  pattern  of  onr  own  subjectivity  that  even  to  ascribe  to  Htf 
the  important  attribute  of  personality  is  felt,  as  we  have  jii>t  seen,  to 
approach  the  grotesque.  Still,  in  this  vngue  and  general  way  we  do 
ascribe  to  Society  ejective  existence ;  we  habitually  think  of  the  whole 
▼orld  of  human  thought  and  feeling  as  a  psychological  complex, 
which  is  other  than,  and  more  tbau,  a  mere  shorthand  enumeration, 
of  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  iodividual  human  beings.  ■ 

The  ejective  existence  thus  ascribed  to  Society  serves  as  a 
stcpping-stouc  to  the  yet  more  vague  and  general  ascription  of  such 
existence  to  the  Cosmos.  At  lirst,  indeed,  or  during  the  earliest 
stages  of  culture,  the  ascription  of  ejective  existence  to  the  external 
world  is  neither  vague  nor  generaL:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mo6t 
distinct  and  speciBc.  Beginning  in  the  rudest  forms  of  animism, 
where  every  uatural  process  admits  of  being  immediately  attributed 
to  the  volitiuaal  agency  of  an  unseen  spirit,  anthropomorphism  seta 
out  upon  its  long  course  of  development,  which  proceeds  pari  pa$*n 
iritli  the  development  of  abstract  thought.  Man,  as  it  has  been 
truly  said,  imiversally  makes  God  in  bis  own  image;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  case  could  be  otherwbe.  UDiversally  the 
eject  must  assume  the  pattern  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
proportion  that  this  pattern  presents  the  features  of  abstract  thinking 
that  the  image  which  it  throws  becomes  less  and  less  man-like. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Fi&ke  has  shown  in  detail^  so  soon  as  anthropo- 
'Qorpbism  has  assumed  its  highest  state  of  development,  it  begins  to  .— 
replaced  by  a  continuous  growth  of  "deauthropomorpbism,"^ 
cfa,  passing  through  polytheism  into  monotheism,  eventually  ends 
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in  ■  progrcMive  "  purification  "  of  theism — by  which  is  meant  a  pro- 
pCMive  mctamorpliosia  of  the  tlicistic  couception,  tending  to  rcmoTC 
from  Deity  the  attributes  of  Humsuity.  The  last  of  tfac«e  attributes 
to  ilisnppear  is  that  of  persouaUty,  and  when  this  final  ccdjsis  has 
heen  performed,  the  eject  which  remains  is  no  nnlike  its  original 
•ubject,  tliat,  aa  ve  shall  immcdiatcty  find,  it  ia  extremely  difficult 
to  trace  auy  points  of  reseniblaucc  butwccu  them. 

Now  it  is  with  this  perfect,  or  imagu  condition  of  the  world-eject, 
that  we  hare  to  do.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  iu  what  I  consider  the 
prufoundesC  reaches  of  his  philosophic  thought,  has  well  ahowu,  ou 
Ibc  one  hand,  how  impossible  it  is  to  attribute  to  Deity  any  of  the 
■pecilic  attributes  of  mind  as  known  to  ourselves  subjectively;  and, 
UD  the  oihcr  hand,  how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  "  symbolically  " 
that  the  universe  may  uc  instinct  with  a  "queBi-psychical "  prin- 
ciple, as  greatly  transcending  personality  as  personality  transcends 
mechanical  motion.*  Accepting,  then,  tlic  world-eject  in  this  its 
highest  conceivable  stage  of  evolution,  I  desire  to  contemplate  it 
Doder  the  light  of  the  monistic  theory. 

\Vc  have  seen  that,  whether  wc  look  upon  the  subjective  or  ohjec- 
tiw  face  of  personality,  we  find  that  personality  arises  from  limita- 
ution— or,  as  T  have  previously  termed  it,  circumscription.  Now, 
we  have  no  evidence,  nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  of  the  external 
world  a*  limited;  consequently  wc  are  not  able  to  conceive,  of  the 
world<ejcct  as  personal.  But,  inasmuch  as  personality  arises  only 
from  iimitatiou,  the  conclusion  that  the  world-eject  is  impersonal 
doei  Dot  tend  to  show  that  it  is  of  lower  psychical  value  than 
eoMcioQa  personality:  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  show  that  it  is 
IRobabW  of  higher  psychical  value.  True,  wc  arc  not  able  to 
conueive  actually  of  mind  as  impersonal;  but  we  can  see  that  this 
merely  arises  from  our  only  experience  of  mind  being  given  under 
conditions  of  personality  ;  and,  as  just  observed,  it  is  possible  to 
concaive  aymbolically  that  there  may  he  a.  form  of  mind  as  greatly 
tuaacendiug  per»unatity  as  personality  transcends  mechanical  motion. 

Now,  although  wc  cannot  conceive  of  ancli  a  mind  actually,  we 
nay  most  probably  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conceiving  of  it 
InUjr,  by  ftrovmoHcUy  ascribing  to  il  the  highest  attributes  of  mind 
as  known  to  ourselves,  or  the  attributes  whicli  belong  to  human 
penooality.  Jtut  aa  a  thinking  insect  would  derive  a  better,  or  more 
tree,  conception  of  human  personality  by  considering  it  cjectively 
Ihaa  by  considering  it  objectively  (or  by  considering  the  mind-processea 
u  distinguished  from  the  brain-processes),  so,  if  there  is  a  form  of 
nind  immeaanrably  snpcrior  to  our  own,  we  may  probably  gain  a 
DOR  faithful — howsoever  still  inadeqnate^-eonception  of  it  by  con- 

•  "Pri»dpl«  ftf  I'ijd»'4«(0-,"  v<J.  1.  pp.  159  61 1  "  Eaayi,"  vol.  I».  pp.  Wfl-9 ;  »wl 
"Fin*  rtUdpIw.'p.  26. 
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tenoplftting  its  operations  cjcctivcly  than  by  doinf;  so  obJEctivcly.  I 
will,  therefore,  speak  of  the  world-rjcct  as  presenting  couscious 
volition,  on  the  understanding  that  if*  docs  not  present  either  con- 
seiousncss  or  volition,  th»  must  be — according  to  the  fundameutal 
as«nmpt.ion  of  psychism  on  which  we  are  now  proccrdiug — because  x 
prcftCiits  attributes  at  least  a*  much  higher  than  consciousness  or 
volition  as  these  are  higher  than  mechanical  -motion.  For  when  wo 
consider  the  utmost  that  our  conseions  volition  is  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  contrivance — how  limited  its  knowledge,  how  short  its 
duration,  how  restricted  its  range,  and  how  imperfect  its  adaptations — 
we  can  only  conclude  that  if  the  ultimate  constitution  of  all  things  ia 
psychical,  the  philosophy  of  the  Cosmos  becomes  a  '*  philosophy  of  thta 
Unconscious  "only  because  it  in  a  philosophy  of  the  Supcrcnnseious.    \ 

Now,  if  once  we  feel  ouraelvcs  able  to  transcend  the  preliminary 
— aud  doubtless  very  considerable — difficulty  of  symbolically  con- 
ceiving tbc  world-eject  as  super-couacious,  and  (because  not  limited) 
also  super-peraonal,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  world- 
object  furnishes  overwhelming'  proof  of  psyciiism.  I  cnudidly  confers 
that  I  am  not  myself  able  to  overcome  the  pmliminary  difliculty  lo 
question,  iiy  diacbai^iog  the  element*  of  personality  and  con- 
scious volition  from  the  world-eject,  1  appear  to  be  discharging  from 
ray  coDCeptiou  of  mind  all  that  nrost  distinctively  belongs  to  that 
conception;  and  thus  i  Beem  to  be  brought  back  again  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started  :  the  world-eject  appears  to  have  again  resolved 
itself  into  the  unknown  quantity  x.  But  here  we  must  distinguish 
between  actual  conception  and  symbolical  conception.  Although  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  I  can  form  no  actual  conception  of  Mind 
save  as  an  eject  of  personality  and  ccmsclous  volition,  it  is  a  question 
whether  X  am  not  able  to  form  a  symbolical  conception  of  ^iind  ai 
thus  extended.  For  I  know  that  consciousuesa,  implying  as  it  doei 
continual  change  in  serial  onler  of  circumscribed  mental  processes,  is 
not  (symbolically  considered)  the  highest  conccirabic  exhibition  of 
Mind ;  and  just  as  a  mathematician  is  able  to  deal  symbolically  with 
space  of  n  dimeusioua,  while  only  able  n^ally  tu  conrcivo  of  space  as 
limited  to  three  dimeusions,  so  1  feci  that  1  ought  not  to  limit  the 
abstract  possibilities  of  mental  being  by  what  I  may  term  the  acci- 
dculal  couditious  of  my  own  bciug. 

I  need  scarcely  wait  to  show  why  it  appears  to  me  that  if  this 
position  is  granted,  the  world-object  furnishci,  as  1  have  said,  over- 
whelming proof  of  psyciiism  ;  for  this  proof  has  been  ably  presented 
by  many  other  writers.  There  is  first  the  antecedent  improbability 
that  the  human  mind  should  be  the  highest  manifestation  of  sob- 
jeclivity  in  this  univerae  of  infinite  objectii-ity.  There  is  next  the 
fact  that  throughout  this  universe  of  infinite  objectivity — so  far,  at 
'least]   as  human    observation   can  eitcnd — there   is   unr|ne!ction&ble 
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^ridcTB-ce  of  eome  one  integrating  principle,  whereby  all  its  many  and 
^Qiiil>l.cx  parts  arc  correlated  with  one  another  in  such  wise  that  the 
fesul-fc  a  universal  order.  And  if  we  take  any  part  of  the  whole 
(fvt^n — *nch  as  that  of  organic  nature  on  this  planet — to  examine 
in  nn<:ire  detail,  we  find  that  it  appears  to  be  instinct  with  eoutrivauce. 
go  «.<3  speak,  wherever  wc  top  organic  nature,  it  &ccma  to  flow  with 
pm-jXMe;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  iipou  the  monistic  theory 
(lie  evidence  of  purpose  is  here  in  no  way  attenuated  by  a  lull  accept- 
jace  of  any  of  the  "  mechanical  "  explanations  fwrnished  hy  science. 
Jio'vr,  these  large  and  important  facts  of  observation  unquestionably 
]«it»t,  as  just  observed,  to  some  one  integrating  principle  as  pervading 
tlte  Cosmos;  and,  if  so,  wc  can  scarcely  he  vrongin  suppo-^ing  that 
among  all  our  conceptions  it  must  hold  nearest  kinship  to  that  which 
H  our  higliest  conception  of  an  integrating  cause — vi».,  the  conce|)- 
^^11311  of  psychism.  A^-tnredly  no  human  mind  could  cither  have 
^^t|(,v^i«ed  or  maintained  the  working  of  even  a  fragment  of  Nature ; 
^H^dt  therefore,  it  seems  bat  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  integrate 
inS  principle  of  the  whole — the  Spirit,  as  it  were,  of  the  Universe — 
ptu<t  be  something  which,  wlule  as  I  have  said  holding  nearest  kin- 
ghif  with  our  highest  conception  of  disposing  power,  must  yet  be 
iaiinewurably  snpcrior  to  the  laychism  of  man.  The  world-eject 
Outs  bcoomes  invested  with  a  psychical  value  as  greatly  transcending 
in  msgailude  that  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  material  frame  of 
ilwuuvene  transcends  in  its  magnitude  the  material  frame  of  the 
Jnntui  body.  Therefore,  without  iu  any  way  straining  the  theory  of 
^Uoaism,  we  may  proviBioually  shsde  x  more  deeply  thaiL  z,  and  this 
in  Knne  immeasurable  degree. 

Ooe  other  matter  remains  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  this 

World-eject  as  sanctioned   by  Monism.     It  leaves  us  free  to  regard 

*U  bstninl  causation  as  a  direct  exhibition  of  psychism.     The  preju- 

'''cc    against   anything  approaching  a  tbeistic   interpretation  of  the 

tniveiso    nowadays    arises  cbicdy  from    the  advance    of    physical 

f-cieocc  having   practically  revealed   the  ubiquity  of  natural    causes. 

It    is  felt  that   when  a  complete   explanation  of  any  given  pheno- 

o<eiioD  has  been  furnished  iu  terms  of  these  causes,  there  is  no  need 

to    go  further  :  the  pheuomenon  has  been  rendered  intelligible  on  its 

nc^ohanical  side,  and  therefore  it  is   felt  that  wo  have  no  reason  to 

**>t>pc«c  tliat  it  presents  a  mental  side — any  supplementary  causation 

^^    a  mental  kind  being  regarded  as  superfluous.     Eveu  writers  who 

*'Xpressly  repudiate  this  reasoning  prove  themselves  to  be  habitually 

^la^icr  its  Intluencc;   for  we  cunstan'Jy  tind   that  Rueh  writers,  after 

couocding   the  mechanical  explanations  as  far  as  these  have  been 

P'tiwd,   take   their   stand   upon    the  more  intricate  phenomena   of 

^fttore  where,  as  yet,  the  mechanical  explanations  are  not  fo 
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comiug.  M'hctlicr  it  Iki  at  tlic  origiu  of  life,  tlic  origin  of  sentioncy, 
of  iustinct,  of  rationality,  of  nioraiity,  or  of  rcligiou,  these  writer* 
habitually  argue  that  here,  at  least,  the  purely  mechanical  latrrfirc- 
tations  fail ;  and  tliat  here,  conncciuently,  there  in  still  room  left  for 
a  psychical  interpretation.  Of  course  the  ptcailin(^  for  theism  thus 
supplied  is  seen  hy  others  to  be  of  an  extremely  feeble  quality ;  for 
vhile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  rests  only  upon  ignorance  of  natural 
causation  (as  distinguished  from  any  knowledge  of  supcrnattiral 
causation),  on  the  other  hand,  abundant  historical  analogies  are 
available  to  show  that  it  ia  onEr  a  question  of  time  when  pleading 
of  this  kind  icili  become  more  and  more  restricted  in  its  subject- 
matter,  till  eTentually  it  be  altogether  feileuced.  But  the  pteadiDgM 
which  Monism  is  here  able  to  supply  can  never  be  silenced.  ^ 

For,  according  to  Monism,  all  matter  in  motion  is  miud  ;  and,, 
therefore,  matter  in  motion  ia  merely  the  objceli^'c  revelation,  to  t» 
and  for  us,  of  that  which  in  its  subjective  aspect — or  in  its  ultimate 
reality — is  mind.  Just  as  the  operations  of  my  friend's  mind  can 
only  be  revealed  to  mc  through  the  mechanical  operations  of  b» 
body,  so  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  operations  of  the  Supreme 
Hind  (supposing  snch  to  exist)  can  only  be  revealed  to  mc  throngb 
the  mechanical  operations  of  Nature.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  that  while  I  am  able,  in  the  case  of  my  friend'a 
mind,  to  elicit  responses  of  mechanical  movement  having  a  definite 
and  intended  relation  to  the  operations  of  my  own  miud,  similarly 
expressed  to  him  ;  such  is  not  the  case  with  Nature.  "With  the 
friend-eject  I  am  able  to  convtrve ,-  but  not  so  with  the  world- 
eject*     This  great  difference,  however,  although  obviously  depriving 

•  It  Is,  however,  the  belief  ttt  aU  rcligoui  pcmftni  that  even  thU  (tUtinctiAn  does  not 
hold.  Lf  thny  are  riuht  in  th<'ir  Iielinf ,  thn  didioctioii  wmiM  th^n  becotiie  one  a»  to  the 
moila  of  convene,  hx  tlitH  cm«  wlint  ia  ud]«(l  oomniunion  witli  tlie  ■'%iipreme  Mind 
laiuX  In  mppoiod  to  bo  a  coDDmnnion  mu  ftenfrui :  the  converHc  of  mind  nitli  mind  i» 
here  dtrttt,  or  does  not  rcqniro  to  be  tmnGlatcd  into  the  lATigiiiigc  of  mcchknicnl  nigiM : 
it  is  ftubjcotive,  (lot  eict'tivo.  Sill],  evt'n  hrrp  wb  tnuit  believe  that  ttici  jibviiiciil  a*[wct 
aocnrnpn flies  tbe  iinyemeal,  .n1tboiii.-li  not  iieceiwirifj-  ul«i?rved.  An  irt  of  I'myer,  for 
•x«iu|)l«,  ii,  an  iu  pfajsicd  Mpcci.  aq  oat  oroerebrutian :  bo  ii  the  aoMva  (lupiKWiDg  it 
nnttiuei,  in  m  fM-  aa  the  worahippur  ie  coaccrn»l.  ThuA  prnj'cr  ivnri  ilA  answer 
VkCCOrfiing  to  Mdniam]  rFarmhln  all  tb«  athrr  pniccnaca  of  Nnlitre  in  prEaunting  na 
objootire  aide  o(  atrictly  jibyniL-al  uaiitutiuu,  Nur  t*  it  powibJa  thnt  the  um«  cvuM  t>e 
Dtnsrwiie,  if  oW  meiitiil  procesBea  coiuist  in  pby»ical  proocw.  iind  fire  rmJ.  It  i* 
ohviona  ttiAt  this  oootiderfttion  lue  importuit  lioArin^  on  the  qncition  u  to  tli« 
phjaickl  efticKcy  of  imycr.  From  a  mouint^c  point  of  view  both  thcKc  wbo  nllirm  kud 
thoae  who  deny  «in!ii  i-fricncy  are  cijunlly  in  llie  rijilit.  !i"d  e<|iiaI1y  io  the  vrroiia  ;  tlicy 
•n  mtnly  nnarrelling  upon  dilTerent  rides  of  the  same  shield.  For,  according  to 
MufUB,  if  the  theologians  flro  rijjht  in  siippoain;^  that  tho  Siipromo  Mind  ia  th«  bearer 
of  prftyer  in  anycaae,  thny  nraalao  right  ill  aiippoKing  that  thin  Mind  miiNt  Recfiamrlly 
be  »bl«  to  itraiit  what  ia  <!al]«d  pliytienl  aiiswvr*.  HtwinK  that  in  ordwr  togrsntony 
Misnertevenof  tlie  mont  appucntly  ftiiiritiiul  kiud)  some  jibytical  change  uuat  bt 
prodac«i1.  if  it  be  only  in  the  brain  of  the  putittotier.  Un  the  other  hand,  tbe  Bcicntiat» 
arc  cfjiiaily  ri||;ht  in  m>intainiii;<  thxt  ni  phyiicnl  .tii«nrr  to  pmyor  cnn  bo  of  tba  oator* 
of  a  mirack-,  ur  pmiliiwd  indtp'-mlpntJy  of  Rtnrtly  phyilcal  cAUMktiun;  fur,  if  so,  tbe 
ubTciaal  and  tbe  juychictLl  wotiltl  no  loncrr  \>e  cometdcat.  But,  until  the  wientirts 
■«  able  to  jterfami  tbe  bopeleaa  t*ak  ol  pnivin^  where  the  pOMibiltiiea  of  idiyv«al 
ntion  noil,  aa  a  mere  matter  of  abetraci  Bjieciilation  and  g'oing  upon  the  theory  of 
lisiD,  It  ia  evi'Wt  thkt  the  tbeologiflns  miiy  hnve  ony  UUtude  they  chooH  to  daam, 
.4  u  reg&rds  this  matter  uid  that  of  so-c&llfrd  miTacluB. 
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tot  of  »ay  such  direct  corroboration  of  psychism  in  tUe  world-eject 

w  that  which  I  thus  deiire  of  psjrchism   in   the  friend-eject,  ought 

^M(  to  be  regarded  bjr  me  as  atuouDtiDg,  in   the  smaUest  degree,  to 

WKmf^  of  pajrchism  in  the  world-eject,      The  fact  that  I  am  uot 

ahJc  to  converse  with  the  world-eject  ia  merclj  a  negative  fact,  and 

^i^aaU   not  be  allowed   to  tell  against    any    probability  (othcrwiBO 

derived)  in   favour  of  psychiiim  as  bclon<;iug  to  thai  eject.      There 

msj  be  a  thousand  very  good  rcasona  why  I  should  be  precluded  from 

locb  C0QTer»e — some  of  which,  indeed,   I  can  myself  Tery  clearly 

nerwire. 

Tke  importance  of  Atonism  in  thus  enabling  us  rationally  to  con- 
template all  processes  of  pliysical  causation  ns  possibly  immediate 
cshiliiliona  of  psjchism,  is  dittJcult  to  overrate.  For  it  entirely  dis- 
clisfges  all  distinction  between  the  mechanical  and  the  mental ;  so 
^  if  physical  science  were  siipicieutly  advanced  to  yield  a  full 
natonl  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  within  human  experience, 
Daakind  would  be  in  a  position  to  gain  as  complete  a  knowledge  oa 
jttbeorctitAlly  potflible  of  the  psychological  charncter  of  the  world- 
goct.  Already  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  immense  significance  of 
bbog  able  to  regard  any  sequence  of  natural  causation  as  the 
iDcrelT  pbenomcDal  aspect  of  the  ontologica!  reality— the  merely 
omtnrd  taanifestatioD  of  an  inward  meauiug.  Thus,  for  example,  I 
■n  listening  to  a  sonata  of  Beethoreu's  played  by  Madame  Schumann. 
Udalwltz  tells  me  all  that  he  knows  about  the  physics  and  physio- 
lo^  of  the  process,  both  beyond  and  within  my  brain.  But  I  feel 
ibt,  ereu  if  Helmbolti  were  able  to  tell  me  very  much  more  than 
k  eta,  so  long  as  be  is  dealing  with  these  objecttre  explanatious,  he 
bit  Tork  only  upon  the  outer  skin  of  the  whole  matter.  The  great 
niiity  is  the  mind  of  Beethoven  communicating  to  my  mind  through 
Ikconplex  mtervcntiou  of  three  differuut  brains  with  their  neuro- 
imKiikr  systems,  and  an  endless  variety  of  ai-rial  vibrations  pro- 
eeefog  from  a  pianoforte.  The  method  of  commuuication  has 
Mtking  more  to  do  with  the  reality  communicntnl  than  hare  the 
pspcr  and  tnk  of  thin  essay  to  do  with  the  ideas  which  they  serve  to 
rouTcr.  In  ciich  case  a  vehicle  of  symbols  is  necessary  in  order  that 
onenuud  should  communicate  with  another;  but  iu  tx)th  cases  this 
iiiTebiclo  oi  tymbots,  and  nothing  more  KrerywherCf  therefore, 
thcRalily  may  be  psychical,  and  the  physical  symbolic;  everywhere 
nudter  in  motion  may  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  au  inward 
ttd  (pihtnaJ  grace. 

Take  again  the  cose  of  morality  ami  religion.  Bccanac  science, 
bf  ill  Ibeory  of  evolution,  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  explaining 
Ik  genesis  of  these  thiogs  by  natural  causes,  theists  arc  taking 
tUm;  it  is  felt  by  them  that  if  morality  can  be  fully  explained  by 
stilitjr,  and  religion  by  superstition,  the  reality  of  both  is  destroyed. 
Bnl  Monism  teaches   that   such  a  view  is  entirety  erroneous.      For, 
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according  to  Monism,  the  natural  causation  of  morality  and  religion 
has  nothiug  whatever  to  do  witli  the  ultimate  truth  of  cither.      T 
natural  causatiou  is  merely  a  record  of  physical  procesaeft,  scrriug 
inauifest  the  paychical  proccsecs.     Nor  can  it  make  any  diflerence, 
regards  the  ultimate  veracity  of  the  moral  and  religioua  feelings,  tbat 
they  have  been  developed  slowly  by  natural  causes ;  that  they  were  at 
first  grossly  selfiBh  on  the  one  hand,   and  hideously  superstitious  on 
the  other;  that  they  afterwards  went  through  a  long  scries  of  changea, 
none  of  which  therefore   can    have   fully  corresjionded  with  external 
truth  ;  or  that  even  now  they  may  be   both  extremely  far  for  any 
such  correspondence.     All  that  such  considerations  go  to   prove  is, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  natural  method  of  mental  evolution  iu   man 
that  with   advancing   culture   his   cjective  interpretations  of  Nature 
should  more  and   more  nearly  approTimate  the  truth.     The  world- 
eject  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  character  of  the  human  subject; 
but  this  docs  not  prove  that  the  ejcctive  interpretation  has  throughout 
been  wrong  in  method:  it  only  proves  that  such   interpretation  fa 
been  imperfect — and  necessarily  imperfect — in  application. 

Such,  then,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  eonseqncncca 
of  the  monistic  theory.  Namely,  that  by  regarding  physical  cau 
tion  as  everywhere  but  the  ohjectivc  or  phenomenal  aspect  of 
cjective  or  ontological  reality,  it  furnishes  a  logical  basis  for  a  theory 
of  things  which  is  at  the  same  time  natural  and  spiritual.  On  the 
objective  aspect,  the  explanations  furnished  by  reason  arc  of  necessity 
physical,  while,  on  the  cjective  aspect,  such  explanations  are  of 
necessity  metaphysical— or  rather,  let  ns  say,  hyper-physical.  But 
these  two  orders  of  explanation  are  different  only  because  their  modes 
of  interpreting  the  same  cvculs  arc  tliffereut.  The  objective  explana- 
tion whidi  was  given  (as  we  supposed)  by  Hclmholtz  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  human  brain  by  hciiring  a  sonata,  was  no  doubt 
perfectly  sound  within  its  own  category  ;  but  the  cjective  explanation 
of  these  same  cfTccts  which  is  given  by  a  musician  is  equally  sound 
within  iVjf  category.  And  similarly,  if  instead  of  the  man-object  we 
contemplate  the  world-object,  physical  causatiou  becomes  but  the  f 
phenomenal  asjiect  of  psychical  causation  ;  the  invariability  of  it^| 
sequence  becomes  but  the  expression  of  intentional  order;  the  irod 
rigidity  of  natural  law  becomes  the  sensuous  mauifestatiou  of  an 
unalterable  consistency  as  belonging  to  the  Supreme  Volition.  ^| 

My  object  in  this  paper  has  been  to  show  that  the  views  of  tB^^ 
late  Professor  Clifford  concerning  the  influence  of  Monism  on. 
Theism  are  unsound.  I  am  iu  full  agreement  with  him  in  believing 
that  Monism  is  destined  to  become  the  generally  accepted  theory  of 
things,  Kcing  that  it  is  the  ouly  theory  of  things  which  can  receive 
the  sanction  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  of  feeling  on  the 
other.  But  I  disagree  with  him  in  holding  that  this  theory  is 
fraught  with  implications  of  an  anti-theistic  kind.     In   my  opiniou 
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tbii  theory  leave*  the  qnestion  of  Theism  very  ranch  where  it  was 
tiefwe.  That  is  to  sa^,  while  not  fnraishiog  any  independent  proof 
g(  TtHism,  it  likewise  fail«  to  furnish  any  independent  disproof. 
Tbe  icisoo  why  in  Clifford's  hands  this  theory  appeared  to  furnish 
ifldepen^at  disproof,  was  because  he  persisted  in  regarding  the 
vnrld  only  a*  an  object:  he  did  not  entertain  the  possibility  that 
ilia  world  might  also  be  regarded  as  an  eject.  Yet^  that  the  world, 
Doder  the  theory  of  Monism,  is  at  leaat  as  susceptible  of  an  ejective 
BS  ii  it  of  an  objective  interpretation,  I  trust  that  I  have  now  bccu 
lUe  to  thow.  And  this  is  all  that  I  ha^-e  endeavoured  to  show. 
As  a  matter  of  methodical  reasoning  it  appears  to  me  that  Monism 
ilooecan  only  lead  to  A^no*)tieism.  That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  a  clear 
ielii  of  choice  as  between  Theism  and  Atheism ;  and,  therefore,  to  a 
arefully  reasoDing  Monist,  there  are  three  alternatives  open.  He 
iBKf  remain  a  Monist,  and  nothing  more ;  in  which  case  he  is  an 
agnostic.  lie  may  entertain  what  appears  to  him  indefwodent 
trideiue  in  favoor  of  Theism,  and  thus  be  may  become  a  theitt. 
Or  be  may  entertain  what  appears  to  him  independent  evidence 
ia  farDor  of  Atheism,  and  thus  he  may  become  an  atheist. 
But,  is  any  case,  so  far  as  his  Monism  can  carry  him,  be  is  left 
peifeotly  free  cither  to  regard  the  world  as  an  object  alone,  or  to 
the  world  as  also  an  eject.* 

George  J.  Romanes. 
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*  It  Bujr  1m  RxpIiinRil  that  \ty  Agnoaticum  I  tiiit!i'.r«fain<I  a  tli-cnn'  of  tlimipi  wlilclt 
abrtiiw f rotu  uitlier  nUimiing  or  Jenyfag  the  existeuoe  of  Goil.  It  tlm*  Tepr««Mit8, 
wittitfud  to  Thsisui.  a  itatti  of  suspeiu^d  j oddest ;  sod  all  itnndertakeatoslSraiiR, 
tb^  tjMCi  existing  criilencc,  tho  being  of  G«d  ifl  tiDbnovn.  But  the  term  Agnostifiam 
M  ft«(a*iitJx  oswl  in  a  wi^ioly  ditl'vmit  wnsn,  mi  im[>lyin^  Iwlist  that  tho  boin;;  of  Gfxl 
a  Mt  BCrclf  DOW  uiikDvwii,  but  niunt  niwnya  nuiniii  utikitv<*abl«.  It  i«  tii«r»{ore 
ttm  nyMMtted  tlut  Mr.  Herbert  R{>euc«r,  in  virtue  of  bia  diK^rine  of  tho  Uaknnw- 
iUt,\t  %  Idnd  of  spoatle  of  Agnoalicis&i.  Thia,  hoM-i^rcr,  1  cinoure  to  ba  a  gnat 
nubk*.  Tho  di«tiD«tire  fratunw  i>f  Mr.  .Sjiimcur'a  doctrin*  nT  th*  Unknowittilci,  are 
■tiBrrtiy  sOB«giio«tic,  but  auti-ngnvatii.-.  Pur  the  doctrini?  aflinna  tbat  we  bave  tliia 
tmA  kwnrbd^  of  God — aaimly,  tbat  if  He  eiists,  He  inuit  for  srer  be  unknown, 
inibout  uneatiuQ,  Cbia  wonld  be  •  moat  imiiortiuit  piece  of  deliiute  knowIi-dg«  with 
noadtn  l>rity,  ncgstir^  tbaugh  it  bo  and,  thoroforo,  iwy  iniui  vho  holdi  it  boa  no 
cw  to  bo  «U«d  aa  agnmCtv. 

Taoi  it  haa  always  aecned  th&t  the  dnctrinc  d  tlie  Unknowable,  in  ho  far  as  it 
JHmfrMD  th«  dfwtrine  of  tba  UokDOwQ,  ia  hij-hly  )m)ihiloaApliica3.  hy  what  right 
aa  It  b«  affinovd  that  Ueitjr,  if  Ha  vxiita,  may  not  reveal  the  fact  of  Elia  «xi«t«nce 
li>«aiTVir— anil  thia  to  tbe  wliulo  human  mw  witii'^ut  tba  p^nibility  of  dvubt  T  Ur, 
tflkwa  be  a  Ood.  who  is  ta  uy  tbat  there  oertainly  oaannt  be  a  fottira  life,  in  whtcli 
aA  iadividual  man  ma^  have  unijucatiouablo  jrroof  of  Tbuiani!  It  ia  a  pi-rfectly 
{UNgflhical  atatcmont  for  any  ono  to  make  that,  as  matteni  now  atand,  he  can  ace  no 
«ifasN  ol  Tbwni ;  t»tit  to  aay  that  he  knows  bho  homaa  ntoo  naror  can  hare  snoli 
sMiWti  is  a  most  unjihlloaophical  atacement,  aoiting  that  it  could  noly  be 
Tailffii/I  III  ftbaolnte  knovled^  Aud,  on  thin  ad^micit,  I  iav  tliat  tlit'  iluctruie  of  the 
CdDMalw,  in  ao  far  aa  it  diffen  from  the  doctrine  of  tlie  UnknowD,  ia  the  vary 
nnnt  of  agiwatio. 

Sw.  the  theory  of  Monimt  alone,  m  ehtcrv#fl  in  the  tcrt,  app«ara  to  be  parely 

'  I  in  the  aeoie  jut  explained.     If  in  aome  |>art«  of  the  forgoing  naay  I  appear 

I  bean  ar^uinK  tn  favoar  of  th^tatic  ini[>i  ic.it iuna,  tbia  boa  only  been  in  onlur  to 

'  (IS  sgaian  CntAml)  that  the  world  doca  admit  of  bsin^  iv^^rdcd  as  an  eject. 

liMwueh  aa—rcligioos  foith  aj>&rt— we  are  not  able  to  verify  any  ench  cjcctivo 
we  are  not  able  tu  eatiuiate  its  value-     Muniam  aauv.-tiima  tbc  nhading 
[K«daeplr  a*  w«cboaoe;  but  the  ahading  which  itaanctiou  booly  povisional. 
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I  PASS  DOW  from  questions  of  political  and  administrative  reform 
to  some  otiicr  aspects  of  Indian  life,  the  knowledge  of  whtcb  n 
essential  to  sound  views,  even  on  mattcrB  of  policy.  You  may  draw 
any  conclusiona  yon  like  in  India  if  you  limit  the  scope  of  your 
inductioQ.  You  may  prove  to  your  own  aatisfactiou  that  the  Briiiah 
GoTcmmcnt  is  the  most  perfect  ever  devised  by  man,  aa  ^ome  official 
optimisia  actually  affirm,  or  that  it  is  the  worst  form  of  oppres!ti<H) 
ever  invented,  aa  others  hare  sought  to  impress  upon  me.  Either 
side  cau  quote  a  certain  class  of  facts  wtiich  give  plausible  colour  to 
their  conclusions,  but  each  leave  out  of  view  another  large  class  of 
facts  whicli  vitally  affect  tlic  result.  An  induction  is  only  sound  when 
it  takes  in  all  the  phenomena,  and  the  material  aud  social  phenomena 
of  India  are  bu  different  from  those  of  Europe,  that  no  opinions  are 
vortb  anything  which  are  not  founded  upon  a  general  knowledge  of 
them.  Tlie  material  condition  is  the  first  I  will  refer  tu,  tbougb  tt 
is  true  that  at  every  point  it  is  interpenetrated  by  the  social  and 
even  the  religious  phases  of  Indian  life.  India  is  almost  exclusively 
a  country  of  rural  population  and  agricultural  industry  ;  only  jj  mil- 
lions of  people  live  iu  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  :  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  live  in  rural  villages  of  a  few  hundreds  of  population, 
and  subsist  almost  entirely  ou  the  products  of  the  soil.  Uue  Indian 
village  is  almost  an  c^act  copy  of  another.  All  the  people  are 
divided  into  castes,  aud  each  follows  its  own  pursuit,  from  father  to 
sou.  One  caste  or  profession  is  not  aliowed  to  pa&s  into  auothcr, 
11)0  "  hereditary  principle"  rules  supreme  among  the  Uindooa.  It 
ift  somewhat  different  with  the  Muiiomincduus,  but  even  they  have 
adopted  many  of  the  Hindoo  ideas.  Two  great  systems  of  laud 
tenure  di\*ide  the  soil  of  India — the  zcmiudary  or  landlord  typejOiid 
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A^     ryotwaiy   or  peasaut  tjrpe.     Lonl  Coruvallis.    with    the    best 

igteoiioiUt  stereotjped  the  zemindary  system  in  Boiigat   hy   giving 

m  the  middlemen  or  farmers  of  the  revenue  permanent  rights  of 

u^)ev<ion,  subject  to  a  quit  rent  tu  the  Guvcriirnont.      He  failed  to 

uiecilectual  coreoflbe  multitude  of  small  peasants  wliu  tilled  those 

ctUtM,  and  wbo^  under  ancient   Hindoo   law,  had  occupancy  rights 

idioWirhat  we  have  coni'erred  on  the  Irish  tenants.      Consequently 

therf  hu  arisen  in  Bengal  precisely  the  same  difficulty  which  htts  so 

long  sfflicted   Ireland.     The  Mmiudars  have  been   enahled,  by  the 

poirti  of  population  and  its  pressure  on  the   soil,  to  rack-rent  the 

niienblc  ryots,  and  their  incomes  have  grown  to  several  times  what 

lUj  were   in   the   time   of  Lord   Cornwallis,  while  their   land  tax 

[tcniM  the  same. 

t<te  in  tbe  day  the  Indian  Gorcrnment,  after  several  ioeflccttial 
cfforti,  is  seeking  to  remedy  this  by  the  Bengal  Kyots  Act,  recently 
pmd,  which  confers  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents  upon  many 
millioDs  of  people,  mostly  small  cultivators.  Their  poverty  may  be 
jtdgtd  by  tJie  fact  that  six  out  of  ten  millions  of  holdings  pay  a  rent 
of  lets  than  five  rupees  a  year,  say  Ta,  firf.  at  the  present  rate  of 
etcfauge.  The  popnlatioo  is  so  dense  in  some  districts  that  it 
ciGSC^  five  hundred  people  to  the  square  mile,  and  as  all  the  land  is 
oocopied,  and  the  population  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  averse  to 
coigntMni,  the  terrible  problems  that  confront  us  may  be  imagined. 
<hcf  the  rest  of  India  the  tenure  is  mostly  ryotwary — that  is,  there 
ii  DO  landlord  class  between  the  Government  and  the  peasantry,  but 
the  Stale  deals  direct  with  the  small  cultivators.  The  custom  is  to 
•MBS  the  land  for  periods  of  thirty  years  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  then  to 
R-titoe  and  re-asscss  according  as  it  has  changed  iu  value  or  as 
cnidrstioD  has  extended.  The  British  Government  has  for  many 
ynn  favoured  this  system  as  one  that  allows  the  fruits  of  their 
Uku  to  go  directly  to  the  cultivating  class ;  yet  there  are  large 
tnrls  of  country  Kattered  all  over  India  where  the  zemiadary 
fTfteiD  also  exists.  Iu  most  of  these  our  Governmeut  found  a 
poverfnl  landlord  class  iu  possession,  as,  for  instance,  iu  Oude,  and 
tboo^ht  it  best  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  native  customs. 
Indeed  it  may  he  said  with  truth  that  every  form  of  land  tenure 
crate  in  India,  and  in  some  parts  the  complexity  of  the  systcui 
aboit  baffies  description,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
is  ill  of  them  pressing  agrarian  difficulties  exist,  and  it  is  not  au 
CUT  matter  to  say  opou  the  whole  which  conduces  most  to  the  good 
d  tltt  people.  At  hrst  sight  the  peasant-proprietor  system  ivotdd 
mi  lo  be  the  best,  as  the  produce  of  the  soil  feeds  only  one  class 
tMtcid  of  two  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  India,  such  as  tho  Deccan, 
vbere  there  are  no  landlords,  the  poverty  is  excessive,  and  the  ryots 
«R  til  in  the  grip  of  the  money-lenders.     A  dead  level  of  poverty  is 
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not  good  for  a  coontry,  ftnd  the  existence  of  a  certain  nnmher  of 
wealthy  men,  like  the  native  zemindars,  scnrcs  to  diTcrsify  the  mral 
STstem  and  give  colonr  and  variety  to  it.  Yet,  anleis  carefully 
watded,  these  men  too  often  oppreM  the  peasantry,  and  it  is  abio- 
Intcly  necessary  that  the  State  should  defioe  and  secnte  the  rights  of 
the  cultirators,  as  it  i«  now  doing  all  over  India. 

The  great  object  of  the  Go^'ernment  should  be  to  euconrage  the 
peasantry  to  improve  the  soil  by  better  culture,  and  to  secure  to  them 
the  fmiu  of  their  labour.  In  uo  other  way  can  the  dead  level  of 
poverty  in  India  be  much  alleviated.  The  re-assessment  of  the  land 
each  thirty  years  tends,  I  much  fear,  to  discourage  improvements; 
it  is  tme  that  the  revenue  n^ulationa  forbid  taxing  tenants' 
improvements  j  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distioguith  them  in  the 
prodigioos  number  of  smaLl  occupancies  there  are  iu  India,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  natives  is  that  their  asaessment  is  raised  if 
they  improve  their  land.  They  become  very  frigbteaed  a*  the  time 
of  re-valuation  a|^roache>,  and  cease  to  make  the  most  trifling  im- 
provements. The  Government  is  always  in  want  of  money,  and  they 
allege  that  the  revenue  officers  are  valued  and  promoted  in  proportion 
OS  they  bring  in  more  revenue,  and  that  this  constant  prewore  fi 
revenue  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  justice  to  the  peatantryj 
These  complaints  are  loodest  in  Bombay ;  they  allege  there  tfaa 
recent  assessments  have  raised  the  rents  i£5  per  cent.,  though  the 
ryots  are  extremely  poor.  As  a  rule,  the  Government  officials  deny 
the  troth  of  these  statements ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  lo  arrive  at  the 
real  facta  of  the  case.  The  same  discrepancy  exists  as  to  the  share 
of  the  produce  taken  by  the  Gorerumcut ;  it  is  alleged  by  the  revenue 
officials  to  be  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  but  the  natives 
in  many  cues  assured  me  it  was  30  per  cent.,  and  in  special  cases 
eren  oue-balf,  giving  me  full  particulars  of  the  value  of  the  crops 
and  the  rent  paid.  These  are  the  contradictions  one  meets  cootiuu- 
ally  in  India.  I  believe  both  parties  state  what  they  believe  to 
he  true,  but  they  adopt  different  modes  of  reckoning,  and  I  strongly 
snspect  that  much  more  is  taken  out  of  the  ryota  than  reaches  the 
Government.  1  was  repeatedly  assured  that  the  lower  native  officials 
squeezed  much  out  of  the  peasantry  by  threats  of  over-aaacasment. 
Hhey  have  it  in  their  power  almost  to  ruin  a  ryot  by  fiibo  state- 
ments; for  the  head  officials  cannot  supervise  properly  the  prodigtom 
HUB  of  detail  involved  in  surveying  and  valning  millions  of  small 
hbUinga.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  may  be  formed  from  the 
thne  it  took  the  Land  Court  in  Ireland  to  fix  fair  rents  for  about 
lOO/NX)  oaaes,  and  of  the  dis^satisfaction  its  decisions  caused.  It  is 
tiiia  tremendous  difficnlly  that  weighs  against  all  schemes  of  direct 
taxation  Jn  India.  According  to  Hindoo  law,  the  State  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  produce  of  th?  soil.     It  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  m 
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Uodlord,  as  is  often  vTOUglf  asserted  ;  but,  according  to  the  Institutes 

of  3i[aDU,  th«  oldest  Hindoo  lawgiver,  it  may  take   a  share  varying' 

tnna  one-iuth  to  one>twelfth  ot  the  produccj  accurdiug  to  the  rich- 

MMOf  the  soil,  and    in   times  of  emergency  (ivcu  ouc-fourtU.     The 

Briliili  scale  of  taxation  is  said  to  Ik  much  lower  than  in  the  old  days 

of  the  Mahoouncdan  rulers.      The  records  uf  AuruiiKehe — when  the 

Uopd  empire  bad  attaiucd  it^  maximum  uxtont — showed  that  the  land 

[■mw  vas36  millions  stcrlitig,  wberuas  now   it   is  2^  millious^  but 

it  ii  probable  that  it  was  ncrcr  fully  cultected.     Asiatic  rulers  always 

dionul  mach  mure  than  they  pt-t,  but  our  scieutitic  system  squeezes 

out  of  the  people  all  that  is  demanded. 

Ii  seems  of  so  much  impcrtauce  to  encoura^  the  peasantry  to 
isi|n>Te  their  holdings,  and  udd  to  the  narrow  margin  that  stands 
tonen  them  aud  famine,  that  I  gravely  doubt  whether  the  ryot- 
lary  districts  should  be  re-assessed  at  all,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
lannt  of  tax  should  be  rcdnccd.  It  were  better  to  forfeit  a  future 
jnotMc  of  land  revenue,  if  it  were  the  means  of  raising  the  general 
VkI  of  well-being  among  the  people,  and  encouraging  them  to  put 
ibeinaviags  into  the  soil.  But  whether  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion aa  be  carried  out  depends  upnn  whether  a  British  fiical  policy 
tlittl  be  forced  upon  India.  It  can  only  bfidonc  if  a  cnstoms  revenue 
be  ni«d,  which  the  whole  of  India  would  most  gladly  pay  in  lien 
of  oUht  taxes  which  are  far  more  oppressive.  Snpposc  100  out  of 
ihe  140  millions  of  foreign  trade,  now  iinttxcd,  paid  a  duty  of  10 
pcroeat,  it  would  yield  10  millions  of  revenue,  by  means  of  which 
tbe  latu]  assessment  coald  be  reduced  and  made  permanent,  while 
otfctr  most  objectionable  imposts  could  be  removed.  It  is  unfair  to 
injuie  Hoglbh  ultra -free- trade  idcns  upon  a  country  like  ludia. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  besets  our  rule  lies  in  dcspisitig  the 
■islio  of  the  natives  in  such  matters.  If  wc  arc  to  allow  India  to 
I«re  any  voice  in  the  construction  of  bcr  rcvcDue  syatem  it  will  tend, 
I  have  DO  manner  of  doubt,  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

Tlie  main  ditEculty  that  confronts  us  in  India  is  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  ever  present  danger  of  famine. 
A  Etilnre  of  the  rains,  which  happens  periodically,  means  death  to 
millicms,  unless  fed  by  the  Government,  and  therefore  the  first  and 
principal  object  of  the  Government  is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  to  provide  for  the  easy  transit  of  food  into  famine-strieken 
regions. 

This  leads  me  to  allude  to  the  need  of  irrigation.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  apply  to  all  India  the  admirable  eystciu  of  irrigation  that 
the  Nile  proiides  for  Egypt,  famines  would  be  unknown  and  wealth 
would  rapidly  increase ;  but,  accordiug  to  the  admirable  Report  of 
the  (^miue  Commis^on  (one  of  tlie  ablest  State  papers  ever  issued, 
and  a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  Indian  queBtions]   only  some 
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15  per  cent,  of  the  cnttiTated  Boil  of  India  is  irrigated,  and    muck 
even  of  that  fails  in  very  dry  seasons. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  Government,  where  the  rule  is  a  kind  of 
paternal  despotism,  oa  in  India,  is  ta  confttract  canals  and  build 
tanks  where  the  conditions  admit  of  it,  and,  above  all,  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  eoustruction  of  wclU  by  the  peasantry.  Much 
has  been  done  of  late  years,  and  is  still  doing,  in  the  way  of  conW 
structing  nanals  in  Northern  India  along  the  great  waterways  of  the 
Gauges  and  its  tributaries,  and  moat  aucccssfu!  works  hare  been 
made  in  Madras  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  area 
of  ludia  that  is  capable  of  so  being  dealt  with,  and  the  more  primi- 
tive system  of  tanks  and  welU  must  be  relied  on  over  most  of  the 
country.  Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  more  in  the  winter  or  dry 
weather  season  than  the  patches  of  delicious  green  vegetation  dotted 
over  the  parched  plains  of  ludin.  As  you  approach  thete  green  oases, 
you  see  iu  the  centre  of  each  a  gentle  mound,  up  and  down  which 
a  pair  of  bullocks  are  patiently  toiling,  drawing  a  bucket  of  water 
out  of  a  deep  well,  whose  mouth  is  at  the  top  of  the  mound.  A 
jicasaut  drives  the  team,  aud  another  empties  the  pitiihcr  into  a 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  gurniuudiug  fields,  over  which  it 
is  spread  by  many  little  subsiiliary  clianneU.  A  rich  mass  of  foliage 
marks  the  presence  of  the  water,  and  tiu  famine  need  be  feared  ia 
that  favoured  spot,  unless  the  well  ceases  to  yield.  Millions  of  such 
■wells  exist  in  India,  and  for  practical  use  they  excel  most  of  the 
engineering  works.  In  Southern  India  the  tank  system  generally 
prevails,  which  is  the  primitive  mode  of  collecting  the  water  into 
reservoirs  during  the  rainy  season,  where  the  slope  of  the  land  admits 
of  it.  Unfortunately  in  some  parts  of  India,  such  as  the  Deccan, 
the  subsoil  does  not  easily  aSbrd  water  for  wells,  and  too  little  rain 
falls  to  be  gathered  into  tanks,  and  chronic  poverty  seems  to  be  tho  h 
inevitable  fate  of  the  unhappy  peasantry.  Those  wells  aud  tanka^ 
are  the  chief  improvement  nhich  the  ryots  can  make  in  the  aenl. 
They  are  largely  constructed  by  tlicir  own  labour  iu  the  sUck  sea-ton^  h 
when  there  is  little  Bcld  work  going  on,  and  the  chief  help  that  fl 
Government  can  lend  is  to  give  them  full  security  that  they  shall 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  extra  produce  which  irrigation  yields.  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  periodical  re- assessment  does  not  discourage  the 
making  of  these  welU  and  tanks,  from  the  fear  that  the  Oovcromeat^ 
will  tax  the  iuercaacd  value  ao  obtained.  Certainly  that  view, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  largely  held  by  the  natives. 

The  other  great  meaus  of  preventing  famines  id  the  spread  of 
railway  commuuicatiou,  and  here  our  Government  has  done  noble 
work  iu  the  last  twenty  years.  This  work,,  however,  must  be  done 
graduultyj  aud  ao  as  not  to  burdeu  the  finances  of  India.  For  several 
years  the  existing  railway  system  was  a  heavy  drain  ou  the  Boaucea 
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it  is  BOW  pnyiDg  interest,  sod  yiolda    a  surplus   revenue  ;  but  we 

cHflot  xtfonl  to  make  railways  larj^cly  ia  the  future  without  a  wetl- 
§(0aiiiA  expectation  tiiat  they  will  pay  interest  on  capital.  Tfap 
iniaed  state  of  Indian  Guaucc  leaves  no  room  for  making  experi- 
giQitsL  U  is  also  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  is  too  readily  done  in 
Ih^liad.  that  the  railiray  does  away  with  the  danger  of  famine. 
Tbe  itatistics  of  recent  famines  show  ver}*  heavy  Idas  of  life  in  dis- 
tiicti  traversed  hy  railways.  The  fact  is,  when  the  great  bulk  of 
tlK  r<»il  crop  of  a  district  perishes,  and  the  people  have  no  money 
to  buy  imported  food,  a  railway  is  of  do  use,  unless  the  (iovcmment 
Ijadt  the  people  gratuitously.  It  did  so  with  success  in  one  or  two 
diet  a{  recent  famines,  but  generally  it  has  encumbered  the  relief 
vith  labour  tests  and  other  conditions  which  deprived  it  of  much  of 

itt  TllttC. 

Tbe  effective  dcattug  with  a  vast  famine  is  one  of  the  most  trc- 
otii^s  tasks  ever  put  upon  a  Government.  The  last  Madras 
fUBtac  affected  50  millions  of  people,  and  in  spite  of  an  cxpendi- 
tmc  of  10  millions  atrrlinf^,  several  millions  of  people  died,  and 
tlmMt  the  whole  stock  of  animals  in  many  districts.  If  the  Govern- 
mut  ti  to  cope  cHectivcly  with  these  frightful  calamities  in  the 
filtre,  it  must  set  aside  a  larger  amount  of  rercnne  than  "  the 
janraace  fund  "  of  1^  millions  that  is  now  nominally  so  appro- 
prated,  and  this  onght  to  he  looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
BDor'i  rate,  which  does  not  exist  in  India.  I  was  informed  by 
any  of  the  natives,  that  one  result  of  the  railways  was  to  clear 
the  country  every  year  of  its  surplus  stocks  of  grain,  and  so  when 
bauK  came  to  render  them  more  helpless  Ihau  they  were  before. 
Ib  tbe  old  times  the  custom  was  to  bury  all  surplus  food  in  the 
gioaid,  and  to  keep  it  there  till  a  season  of  scarcity  occurred.  lu 
mot  (Arts  of  India,  such  as  the  Punjaub,  it  was  alleged  that  several 
yean'  supplies  used  to  be  kept  iu  stock.  All  this  has  been  changed, 
and  now  a  vast  export  trade  in  wheat  and  rice  has  arisen,  and  as 
tulnys  increase  in  India  so  will  it  export  food  more  and  more 
litgely. 

Thii  export  of  food  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  natives  with  tbe 
MBA  unmixed  satisfaction  that  it  is  by  our  merchants.  It  is  curious 
tottwtrut  tbe  opposite  points  of  view  from  which  commercial  pro- 
bltms  are  approached  by  Europeans  and  natives.  To  the  Eoglisli 
■liiulexporta  of  food,  or  any  surplus  products,  appear  an  unmixed 
•OBKc  of  wealth.  To  the  Hindoo  they  too  ofteu  mean  a  dangerous 
defletioB  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Neither  view  is  altogether 
cpfiRt,  bnt  there  is  enough  of  truth  iu  the  Indian  conception  to 
■ab  as  careful  of  dogmatizing  .ibout  the  economy  of  a  country  ao 
''^y  difierent  from  our  own. 
^  couDection  with  this  I  may  remark  that  nothing  impreased  me 
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tnore  than  the  prodigious  capacitor  of  ludia  for  wheat  growioi 
is  the  principal  cold  weather  crop  of  Northcru  ludia,  and  ai 
travel  through  tlie  Taut  rallcrs  of  the  Jumna  aud  Gauges  vou  see 
hundreds  of  miles  planted  with  tliin  grain.  The  cost  of  cuUirfttion 
is  far  below  that  of  JiuroiK;  or  eren  America.  Labour  at  from 
3^.  to  C(/.  a  day,  and  a  land  assessment  of  2it.  to  4^.  per  acre  gives 
the  Indian  producer  an  immcusc  advantage  over  the  Eurojican  or 
American  grower,  and  as  railways  spread  through  the  conntr>'  the 
competition  of  India  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  Europe,  and  niU, 
produce  remarkable  results. 

Before  passing  from  the  economical  condition  of  India  I  most 
allude  to  the  tremendous  cvit  of  indebtedness  among  the  peasantry^ 
There  is  only  one  opinion  aa  to  the  gigantic  extent  of  this  evil. 
ivfts  assured  in  the  North- West  that  90  per  cent,  of  tiie  cultivate 
were  habitually  in  debt  to  the  money-lenders.  Probably  this  roa 
he  above  the  average,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  over  India  it  is 
the  rule  for  the  ryot  to  be  in  debt  to  the  village  money-lender. 
It  i.s  a  difficulty  that  seems  jucapable  of  solution.  The  iiindoo 
j)casant  goes  into  debt  with  the  same  readiness  that  a  child  spends 
its  money  on  sweetmeats.  iic  has  no  capacity  of  gauging  the 
future.  He  will  promise  to  pay  any  rate  of  interest  to  gain  some 
present  case,  and  not  uufrequently  the  rate  charged  is  one  anna  per 
rupee  per  mouthy  or  72  per  cent,  per  annum.  Their  caste  system 
enormously  adds  to  this  evil.  It  requires  them  to  spend  large  sums 
in  pro|X}rliou  to  their  means  on  marriage  aud  fuucral  ceremonies. 
A  man  frctjueutly  spends  on  one  such  occasion  a  sum  equal  to  four 
or  five  years'  income,  which  he  borrows  from  the  Bunyca,  or  village 
lender.  One  case  was  brought  Ixiforc  mc  of  a  rising  young  man, 
an  earnest  aludeot  at  college,  whose  iuuomc  was  seven  rupees  per 
month,  His  father  died,  and  his  caste  insisted  on  his  spending 
I  LOU  rupees  in  funeral  rites.  To  do  this  he  hail  to  load  himaelf 
with  debt,  the  interest  on  which  absorbed  nearly  all  hia  income,  and 
hrokcu-hcarted,  ho  had  to  give  up  his  stniiies  and  his  pruspcels  fur  life. 

I  fear  that  nriiish  rule  has  iucroat>cd  this  evil  by  imparting  our 
"Western  idea*  of  the  obligation  of  all  contracts.  Our  courts  of  law 
have,  aa  a  rule,  up  till  recent  years  treated  all  debts  as  binding,  aud 
enforced  their  collection  hy  distraint  or  ejectment  when  the  creditors 
demncidcd  it  Immense  numbeni  of  suits  have  been  brought  against 
ryots  for  the  jiayment  of  dcbis  at  usurious  interest,  and  multitudes 
have  been  sold  out  of  house  and  home  and  become  landless  beggars. 
As  we  had  abolished  the  Usury  Laws  in  England,  we  thought  it  right 
to  do  so  in  India,  contrary  to  the  immemorial  traditions  of  the 
country.  We  arc  now  retracing  our  steps,  after  great  evil  has  been 
done,  'Ilic  Deccau  Kyots  Act  gives  power  to  the  Court  to  reduce 
debts  when  the  interest  is  eicessivc,  and   when  advantage  has 
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deailr  bten  laken  of  aa  igaorauC  debtor.  The  same  principle  in 
gradoAlI;  being  extended  to  the  rest  of  India,  and  wc  arc  going  mnrli 
ngie  DO  the  Hues  of  ancient  Hindoo  law,  which  protects  an  ipiomnt 
debUtf  agiunst  the  coDsequeoccs  of  bis  own  foUy,  and  forbitU  his 
lirot  ud  household  goods  beiog  sold  up  for  debt.  The  dilliai1tie» 
^mTDund  this  question  arc  enormous,  for  there  are  innumerable 
nntfl  vhich  an  ignorant  and  creduloti-s  peasantry  may  be  victimised; 
but,  ipeaking  broadly^  I  bclicre  that  ancient  Hindoo  custom!*  were 
Buck  more  suited  to  tbia  primitive  people  than  oar  nclvnnced  idcaft 
of  coBunercial  law.  I  can  hardly  express  my  sense  of  the  danger 
ofsppl^g  to  India  the  latest  forma  of  Kuropcan  thought.  Let  the 
prindplcs  of  British  commercial  eeonomy  he  rigorfnisly  applied  to 
Ifidia,  and  in  course  of  time  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  would 
be  tnuUcss  beggars  and  paupers.  Carry  out  to  its  logical  iMue*  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  land,  in  money,  in  goods,  free  competition 
•a  »I!  departments  of  life,  and  enforce  by  law  all  contracts,  and  you 
vill  frodually  vest  all  property  in  India  in  the  hands  of  the  money* 
trndio;;  and  trading  claMCS, 

ITie  inodrm  conception  of  England,  as  of  all  advanced  and  com- 
mereitl  nation.%  w  to  enlarge  to  the  uttermost  iudiridunl  right*  and 
mfKiuibilitics ;  each  person  h  held  to  be  free  to  contract  himself  into 
•By  obligattou  he  chooses,  the  law  having  no  function  but  to  enforce 
du*e  Matracts.  Society  is  looked  npon  merely  as  a  mass  of  units, 
ftA  6t(hting  and  struggling  for  bis  own  hand  under  the  6rc  of 
the  hottest  competition.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  that 
ihe  vetkcst  should  go  to  the  wall.  Anything  that  looks  like  Pro- 
ttctioii  k  the  rankest  heresy.  Now  the  constitutiou  of  Hindoo 
mktju  precisely  the  reverse  of  this — the  individual  is  swallowed 
np  uit  lost  in  the  family,  the  village,  the  caste.  He  has  hardly  any 
^|lris  of  his  own  ;  he  is  more  like  a  member  of  a  community  of  bees 
oruti,  or  beavers,  if  I  may  use  the  simile.  His  place  in  society  is 
fiin)  for  him  by  birth,  bis  duties  are  hereditary,  hia  rights  and 
(^ifttioDa  arc  decided  by  status,  not  by  contract.  Lie  is  incapable 
rfeoBtracting  for  himself  upon  the  bard  commercial  principles  of 
osfdem  Europe,  aud  to  apply  to  bim  our  oonceptions  of  law  is  the 
oust  cruel  tyranny.  I  believe  more  mischief  would  be  wrought  in 
India  in  ten  years  by  applying  the  theories  of  our  advanced  political 
sod  tommercial  doctrinaires  than  was  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
l^trlaae.  or  Nodir  Shah,  or  the  ruthless  ^loguls.  I  do  not  for  a 
DomeDt  imply  that  we  have  committed  such  mistakes ;  a  series  of 
ptit  administratora  have  sought  to  adapt  and  improve  aucleut 
Hindoo  law  to  the  modern  needs  of  India ;  still  most  serious  mistakes 
Ittte  been  made,  and  will  be  made  again^  if  we  permit  modern 
Eti|li>h  ideas  to  be  forced  on  a  country  centuries  behind  us  in  social 
dtntopfDcat. 
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Tbe  general  complaint  of  the  natives  U  that  our  elaborate  British 
jnriaprudeacc  is  not  Aoited  for  the  simple  waTitA  of  the  Tillage 
community.  It  is  said  greatly  to  multiply  litij^ation,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  fabricatiou  of  false  evidence.  Our  Eurojiean  judgeii  admit 
that  it  ia  almost  a  lottery  whether  or  not  a  right  decision  i*  come 
to,  »o  hopele«a  is  it  to  get  at  the  true  facta  of  the  case.  The  old 
native  aystem  waa  to  leave  a  large  discretion  to  the  Puncbayct,  or 
council  of  fire  Tillage  elders,  who  heard  cases  on  the  spot,  and 
administered  justice  iu  a  rude  way,  from  their  knowledge  of 
locality  and  of  the  cu»tom8  of  the  people.  It  is  now  claimed 
many  that  thia  ancient  tribunal  should  be  re-established,  with  poi 
of  settling  ca«et»  up  to  a  limited  amount;  and  the  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  considuration. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  best  administraton  are  coming  to 
conclusion  that  we  should  restore,  where  possible,  more  of  the 
Tillage  customs  uf  the  Hindoos.  They  perceive  the  barm  tb»t  has 
been  done  by  breaking  them  -up,  and  the  folly  of  putting  a  ne* 
patch  of  Western  cinlizatioD  upon  the  old  garments  of  Indian  tradi- 
tion. We  haTB  succeeded  best  where  we  have  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  old  village  commanity,  u  ia  still  the  case  iu  the  North  of 
India.  We  have  done  worst  where  wc  have  broken  it  up,  and 
substituted  dealing  with  the  individual  ryot.  Jut>t  as  each  beaver 
or  ant  taken  out  of  its  neat  is  helpless  and  soon  perishes,  so  in  tome 
sense  does  the  Hindoo  when  cut  loose  from  the  props  that  held  him 
up.  British  law,  I  fear,  has  often  knocked  down  those  props  in  the 
attempt  to  build  up  better,  with  the  only  rcsidt  of  undcrmiuiDg  the 
foundations  of  both. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  recent  reforms  in 
India  is  the  extension  of  municipal  government  by  Lord  Ripon.  It 
gives  the  native  po|mlatioii  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  for 
schemes  of  noeial  improvement.  AH  over  Itidia  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  been  called  forth  by  this  {generous  attempt;  it  is  true  that  not 
much  intclligcntn;  i»  yet  cviui-ed  by  the  more  backward  conimunitics, 
and  one  IicarK  not  a  lillle  ridicule  of  the  blundering  efforts  of  these 
infant  governments  ;  but,  so  far  as  1  could  judge,  the  experiment  was 
working  (|uite  as  well  an  could  be  expected,  and  1  have  no  doubt  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  It  will  provide  a  school  for 
education  in  the  art  of  aclf-guvernment  and  sclf-betpi  and  will 
gradually  educe  a  class  of  native  administrators  who  will  be  capable 
of  holding  higher  post»  hcrcjifler.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time 
these  local  boartls  will  need  supcnision,  but  already  in  the  larger 
towns,  snch  as  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  there  is  no  little  public  spirit 
and  intelligence  displayed,  and  probably  they  arc  ahead  of  what  oar 
ninnicipnlitiea  iu  Kngland  were  before  the  close  corporations  were 
abolished. 
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fteegtett  reform,  however,  is  nrgcntly  dcmnndwl  by  the  Qativcii — 
pgytflf.  that  the  control  of  the  trade  in   intoxicating  drinks  should 
y  Tciicd  in  local  bodicn,  and  thiq  Irndu  me  to  observe  that  one  of 
ike  gitstcst  abuses  of  our  government  in  India  has  liccn  the  cxtcn- 
kiiui  il  bu  given  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.     It  ought  to  be 
Iniownio  England  that  all  classes  of  the  Indian  population  arc  \iy 
nitinecitremcly  temperate — by  religion  as  well   as  custom  they  are 
nKftly  total  abstainers,  and  they  regard  the  vice  of  drunkenness  with 
ilcdMpeHt  abhorrence.     If  left  to  themselves  tbey  would  not  hare 
Bcraied  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  vile   alcoholic  compounds  which 
c^vle  frum   Europe,  in   comparison  with  which  onr  own  whisky  and 
gin  Iff  comparatively  wholesome.    But  the  Government,  in  its  desire 
forreictuc,  ami  ignorant  of  the  couscqucuccs,  hn<i  let   out   to  oon- 
tncion  or  farmers  of  the  excise  the  right  of  opening  liquor  shops  or 
"oatitills"  as  they  arc  called,  and  of  late  ycant  many  of  these  dram 
riiojsluve  been  opened  in  country  districts  where  the  taate  did  not 
cuii  before.     This  mischief  is  worst  in  Bengal,  and  I  was  often  told 
by  ik  oativea  that  groups  of  drunkards  have  been  formed  ia  many 
plaro  vhere   the   vice  was  uukuowii    before.      Thu   use   of  strong 
Europnu  spirits  is  deadly  to  the  natives  of  India;  it  kills  them  far 
Mjuoer  thas  it  docs  Kuropeaos,  and  they  have  ao  little  to  spend  that 
it  uToWes  them  and  their  families  in  beggary.      Hardly  any  worse 
nil  could  be  iuQicted  on  India  than  introdocing  a  taste  for  alcohol; 
— il  «ii],  if  persisted  in,  do  for  the  Hindoos  what  opium    has  done 
fur  the  Chinese.     Tbey  become   perfectly  mad   and  reckless  when 
they  m  aiUicted  to  this  vice.     It  is  a  shamefiil  thing  that  in  the 
nu'lcT  of  morality  our  so-called  Christian  Government   should  fall 
bcLind  the  ethical  code  of  India;  yet  so  it  is,  and  few  things  will 
muR  certainly  undermine  oui  hold  on  India  than   this  defiaucc  of 
nli*e  opiaioo.     I  am  told  that  the  revenue  othcials  shelter  them- 
Mit«  behind  the  hction  that  it  is  better  for  Government  to  license 
Ik  tnde  thao  suffer  it  to  exist  in  a  contraband  fashion.     I   believe 
IIm  tnith  to  be  that  in  many  cases  there  was  uo  trade  or  taste  for 
tkeartich;  till  the  excise   olGcers  planted   the   temptation  amid  an 
DuriiUug  [M^ople.     No  doubt  when  the  taste  is  once  formed  there  is 
an  irrepressible  craving,  which  will  6ud  some  means  of  gratification, 
suJsothe  Govenuneutoiay  excuse  itself  uow  lor  taxing  the  trade; 
hot  there  is  all  the  diflerence  betwcea  tempting  a  people  to  driuk  to 
iacnue  revenue,  and  seeking  to  curtail  consumption  by  high  duties. 
U  the  local  bodies  of  India  had  the  control   of  this   trade,  ou  the 
{ihDcipal  of  "  local   option,"  now  generally  assented  to  in  Eaglaud, 
tl)C7  voold  either  stamp  it  out,  or  hold  it  iu  check  where  extinction 
.  na  ittponihle.     Xativc  opinion   ia  ao   pronounced  ou  this  matter, 
Il  may  he  trusted  to  act  for  the  real  good  of  the  people,  which 
OCT  [aternal  Government  docs  not.     There  is  uo  doubt  that  the 
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three  or  four  millions  dravrn  from  the  Encise,  and  the  chronic  porcrty 
of  the  Exchequer,  arc  the  motes  that  blind  our  cjes  to  the  havoc  thit 
19  being  wrought ;  antl  to  ffo  further  back,  it  is  the  injustice  of 
England  in  forcing;  upon  India  a  fiscal  »ystcm  unsuitcd  to  that 
cotintry  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Free  Trade.  I  trust  the  Com- 
miwion,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Government  of  India,  will 
probe  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  insist  that  native  opinion  shall 
be  fiilly  represented.  Had  India  the  Toice  she  ought  to  hare  in 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  an  end  n-onld  soon  be  put  to 
this  iniquity. 

My  remarks  hitherto  hare  been  Hirectcil  mainly  to  the  defects  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  the  complaints  made  by  the  educated 
natives;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  stop  here.  Some  extremists  are 
trying  to  tnake  out  that  British  government  has  been  an  unmixed 
evil  to  India,  acd  pamphlets  are  being  circulated  among  the  natives, 
some  of  them  written  by  discontented  Europeans,  attributing  every 
ill  to  our  oppreasivc  and  alien  Government.  These  writing*  suppress 
everything  that  makes  for  the  other  side,  and  omit  altogether  to 
state  that  the  chief  causes,  after  all,  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  are 
their  own  social  and  religious  systems,  and  especially  the  tyrannical 
authority  of  caste.  After  all,  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  a  people  have 
more  to  do  with  their  welfare  than  the  action  of  goveruments. 
Some  of  these  habits  and  beliefs  arc  fatal  to  all  prospects  of  improve* 
ment,  so  long  as  tbey  bold  the  people  iu  their  iron  grasp  Chief 
among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  inveterate  custom  of  premature 
marriages.  The  6rst  thing  a  Hindoo  father  thinks  of  is  to  get  his 
child  betrothed,  which  is  usually  done  in  infancy,  and  can  never 
afterwards  )>e  annulled  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  marriage  of^en 
actually  takes  place  before  the  age  gf  thirteen.  An  imniarried  girl 
of  fifteen  is  hardly  to  be  met  with^  unless  unfortunately  a  widow,  in 
which  case  the  Hindoo  religion  forbids  re-marriage,  and  coudemni 
the  unhappy  creature  to  Hfe'Iong  ignominy ;  it  may  be  that  her 
"  betrothed  "  husband  died  when  she  was  au  infant,  unconscious  of 
his  existence,  yet  she  is  treated  almost  as  if  she  were  an  accomplice 
to  his  death,  and  is  condemned  to  celibacy  and  reproach  all  her  life. 
I  am  speaking  generally  of  India,  but  there  are  exceptions,  suck  as 
the  PuDJauh,  where  this  rule  does  not  apply;  but  all  over  India  the 
rule  is  for  mere  children  to  be  married.  In  going  through  a  school, 
and  asking  the  members  of  a  class  of  elder  boys  to  atanU  up  if 
married,  almost  every  one  rose  to  his  feet.  I  need  not  add,  the 
social  ix-sults  to  the  community  are  disastrous.  One  consequence  is 
a  great  deterioration  of  physique,  and  au  excessive  mnltiplication  of 
sickly  eluldren.  The  population  is  increased  unnaturally,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  ii  too  feeble  to  roaintoin  itself.     The  custom  is  for  all 
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,  purried  %mi%,  with  their  wivea  aad  families,  to  live  id  the  same 
boU,  while  their  father  is  alire,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
fortf  Of  ^^y  relatives  liring  together  under  the  same  roof,  and  often 
l^^ter  part  of  them  are  a  burden  npon  the  small  nambcr  of 
l,^.winner». 

Itc  Hindoos  ore  extremely  kind  in  maintaining  their  jioor  rcU- 
ivs»-  N<Jh<^dy  thinks  of  casting  oS'  any  one  nearly  related  to  hinieclfj 
^j  u  it  LappcDs  that  escessire  poverty  results  from  this  constant 
Iftyeasc  of  mouths  dependent  upon  others  for  support.  Their  itiar- 
riue customs  are  a  part  of  their  religion;  they  have  no  conucction 
■ilb  common  sense.  A  starving  family  marries  oIT  its  daiiglitcm  at 
taetre  (>r  tfairtrcu  to  another  pauper  fttaiity,  even  though  tlicy  know 
llic  offspring  must  die  of  hunger.  It  is  held  that  a  man  without  u 
•DO  to  perform  his  funeral  rites  is  shut  out  from  bliss  hcrrufter,  and 
It  ii  further  held  tliut  a  sou  must  take  upon  himself  tho  burden  of 
1m«  (itber'fi  debt^a,  otherwise  he  forfeits  his  hope  of  future  happiucss. 

IVberc  this  system  is  in  full  play  amid  a  poor  [Ktasantry  like  that 
nfBeogal,  living  on  {Hitches  of  four  or  five  acrcH  apioce^  with  the 
lul  orBT-croppcd  and  no  uncultivated  soil  to  bo  hod,  one  can  con- 
MtnhoiF  impossible  it  is  to  i-aisc  their  social  state.  The  custom  is 
lonbdivido  the  land  amon;;  the  sons,  so  tliat  holdings  always  grow 
floulkr  and  the  struggle  to  live  fiercer.  Besides,  there  is  an  immense 
anwant  of  subletting  and  hosts  of  middlemen,  who  squeeze  the 
dwci  below  them  as  they  are  tiqueezcd  by  those  above  them. 
yShm  500  people  arc  liring  on  a  square  mile,  solely  by  agriculture, 
and  vben  they  will  not  emigrate,  it  is  obvious  that  no  increase  can 
ttkephice  without  reducing  the  scale  of  living.  A  very  heavy  death 
ntt  is  inevitable ;  it  balances  the  heavy  birth  rate,  and  a  low  state 
ef  Tilility  prevails.  The  position  of  things  is  like  that  in  the  West 
of  Iidsnd  before  the  potato  famine;  tlic  land  was  always  bciug  sub- 
glided  more  and  more  as  families  increuscd,  tilt  the  people  barely 
flnited  on  patches  of  potatoes.  So  in  Bengal,  they  just  exist  on  rice, 
thkli  ii  a  prolific  crop,  and  feeds  as  many  people  per  acre,  1  sup- 
pow^  as  any  other  crop  in  the  world. 

The  recent  census  of  India  revealed  the  striking  fact  that  one- 
thtrd  of  the  population  was  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  probably 
blf  die  population  was  below  eighteen.  Were  it  not  for  the  high 
<l<*di  ritlc,  supposed  to  be  about  35  per  1000,  against  2%  in  £ng- 
laad,  the  Indian  population  would  double  every  twenty-five  or  thirty 
je«n,  snd  increase  in  a  single  century  to  double  the  whole  jiopula- 
tim  o(  the  globe  !  Even  as  it  is,  with  the  abnormal  death  rate  and 
the  (fTttt  amount  of  disease,  the  |)opuIntion  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
»Iiich  will  double  it  in  a  century,  and  every  sanitary  improvement 
iixmicv  this  rate.  If  250  million.<i  of  psoplc  have  such  difficulty  in 
hTJng  iu  India  now,  one  marvels  how  500  millions  can  live  a  century 
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beace!  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  one  effect  of  British  rule  hu 
becD  to  pradi^DUsl}7  increase  the  population.  During  the  incessant 
wars  of  old  times  large  tracts  of  ludia  vere  laid  waste,  and  enonnou* 
nuDibers  of  people  were  periodically  cut  off  by  war,  pestilence  and 
famine.  We  have  no  reliable  (Statistics  of  the  population  uf  all 
India  in  former  times/  but  I  hnrc  little  doubt  that  the  population 
of  India  has  increased  Kincc  the  time  of  Clivc  more  than  in  the  2000 
years  that  iutcrrcucd  itincc  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  I  see  no 
possible  Bolation  of  this  problem,  except  through  a  change  in  tho 
habits  and  beliefs  of  the  people,  and  so  for  only  the  da^Fn  of  that  em 
is  perceptible.  J 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  extreme  poverty  and  indebtedness.    ^ 

The  universal  custom  of  India  is  to  expend  immeuie  .sums  on 
marriages  and  funerals.  I  have  already  given  an  example  of  this. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  caste  sy-stcm  ;  but  so  deeply  is  it  implanted 
in  Hindoo  nature,  that  even  the  Christian  convert*  arc  unable  to  rise 
above  it.  I  was  told  of  one  experiment,  where  all  the  debts  of  the 
converts  were  paid  off  in  order  to  start  them  fair  in  life,  but  it  waa 
soon  found  that  they  were  as  deeply  in  debt  as  before.  One  of  the 
saddest  things  is  that  when  the  ryots  get  occupancy  rights  from  the 
British  Government — that  is,  when  they  arc  converted  from  tenant* 
at  will  into  permanent  occupiers,  they  too  often  pledge  the  additional 
security,  80  acquired,  and  get  deeper  into  debt  than  before.  The 
only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  secure  by  law  their  land  and  farming 
implements  from  attachment  for  debt,  so  that  the  village  lender  may 
have  no  lien  for  his  advance.  ^ 

la  legislating  for  India,  one  has  to  remember  that  the  bulk  of^ 
the  people  are  but  children,  and  the  Governmcut  has  to  act  as  a  kind 
but  firm  father.  Ad  admirable  movement  for  social  reform  is  risiDg 
into  importaucc  amoug  the  educated  Hindoos.  It  is  partly  the  off- 
spring of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  movement,  iuitiEited  by  the  well  known 
Ketfhub  Chuuder  Seu,  and  which  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  t<^| 
graft  Christian  morality  upon  a  busi»  of  Theism.  Frequent  meetinga 
are  now  being  held  in  all  the  large  tuwns  to  advocate  the  alteratioa 
of  peraiciouB  caste  rules,  and  urge  the  abolition  of  in£knt  marriages, 
while  sanctioning  the  re-marriagc  uf  widows,  and  encouraging  female 
education.  The  ice  of  inveterate  custom  is  slowly  breaking  under 
the  dissolving  influence  of  ^Vestern  thought,  and  a  meed  of  praise  and 
generous  support  should  be  given  to  these  enlightened  natives,  who,  at 
tlic  cost  of  much  social  suffering,  have  dared  to  emancipate  themselvj 
and  are  seeking  to  iree  their  countrymen  from  degrading  bondage. 

I  have  said  that   the  great   solvent  of    Indian  caste   prejudice 
Western  thought ;   and  this  leads  me  to  observe  that  the  future 

*  Tbe  Tint  eBtitnat*  nsd*  of  the  poiniUtiun  of  Bengal,   Bdiar  sod  Orinn  was  10 
miUioat,  oow  it  i)  C>  crtiUions. 
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iodii  luyel/>  Lodeed  mamlv,  depends  upon  cducatioa.  Notbioft 
ui|iieM*  a  riNtor  moro  than  the  craviiig  of  ilie  aativcs  for  Eoglwh 
oducauoo.  ^Vberever  xrrboola  or  colleges  arc  opened  Uicv  arc  sooa 
cnfdfid,  and  tbe  unifersal  desire  is  to  learu  to  read  Kugliah.  At 
linle  nlUge  schools,  if  a  European  ste|>s  in,  tlic  pupils  will  crowd 
jMod  lim  to  ehow  htm  how  they  eau  rcail  Ku^lish.  Their  natural 
ilificultiefl  are  very  great;  some  of  our  souimU  tiiey  cau  Rcurccly 
irbcttlate ;  the  foruiatiou  of  their  throat  and  itaiat?  seems  Co  be 
^IfcreBt  brom  oure.  atid  it  is  a  work  ol'  ^reat  Inlraur  to  acquire  good 
Eighth  protiunciaiiuii.  Yet  that  dilticulty  is  entirely  surmounted 
bfinaDT,  and  some  of  the  cultivated  natives  ia  the  priucipal  tuwna 
ipttk  English  with  un  elegance  and  eloquence  that  few  of  us  rtmld 
iBipiae.  The  ^'reat  need  of  India  is  now  primary  education ; 
coliega  and  high  schooU  have  been  abundantly  supplied,  l)ut  tbe 
jama  are  still  far  behind,  and  it  is  fcU  that  ton  much  has  been 
ilonr  for  the  rich,  and  too  little  for  the  poor.  I  cannot  forbear 
txpnsiiog  my  admiratian  for  the  splendid  missionary  schools  in  all 
^ihceieat  centres  of  Indian  life.  One  of  them,  which  I  visited,  had 
\\cit.)  youths  in   attendance ;    tbcy  arc    better    patronized    by   the 

ires  than  even  the  GoTornmcnc  institutiont,  and   that  notwith- 

lUMJiiig  that  the  first  lesson   given   is    always  upon  the  Scriptures. 

Qtbing  strikes  one  as  more  rcoinrkablc  than  the  willingness  of  the 

HindocM  to  let  their  children  be  taught  Chri-itianity.     They  are  most 

luctant  that  they  should  outwardly  embrace  it,  for  thi«  involve* 
ftrrfritiirc  of  caste,  and  a  species  of  outlawry ;  but  they  rccogninc  the 
iDon]  beneSt  of  being  taught  Christian  morality,  and  prefer  it  to 
pofelf  «ocnlar  education.  Cases  have  occurred  where  a  Govcra- 
Btnt  lecalar  school  was  started  side  by  «ide  with  a  mission  school, 
ad  had  to  lie  given  up,  in  consequence  of  tbe  native  preference  for 

iMlcr, 

Tliii  raises  the  great  question— what  ia  to  be  the  character  of  the 
itorv  education  of  India  ?  A  more  momentous  one  was  never 
'askul;  for,  accorrliug  to  tbe  decision  taken,  India  may  be  a  century 

Dec  I  land  of  idolaters  or  of  iufideU,  or  at  least  nominally  Chris- 
Thc  whole  subject  wa*  exhaustively   treated  by   the  recent 

motion   Commissiou,  and   tbe    general    cuuclusiou   arrived  at    wns 

I  tioTLTomcnt  ahuutd  undertake  the  function  of  stimnlating  and 

rncouraffing  education  by  grants  in  aid  to  all  voluntary  schooU  by 

whcBiJOcver  originated,  whether  by  the  native?,  European  misftionaric* 

w  triers,  hot  should  not  itself  be  the  direct  iustractor  of  the  people, 

icejii  in  special  cases.     There  had    been  formerly  much  dissatisfac- 

at  the  actiou  of  the  Educatiou  Department,  and  its  attempt 

Qrb  all  education  into  its  own  hands;   but  now  tbe  voluntary 

its  ae  satisfied,  provided  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
»re  £iitbfu1lT  carried  out.     The  future  of  Indian  education  will 
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thercforB  depend  iipoa  the  zeal  and  energy  &hovu  by  the  Turious 
classes  of  nhich  Indian  society  consists.  The  Bralimin^the  Brohnio- 
Somoj,  the  Maliommedati,  and  the  ChriBtinn.  churclics  hare  all  £air 
play,  and  not  a  little  liberality  is  uov  being  showu  by  native  f;entlcine& 
in  storting  schools.  J 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  of  Hfc^ 
and  duty  given  in  the  Christian  schools  will  atTcrt  largely  the  whole 
fnturc  of  Indian  education.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  it 
will.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives  of  all  classes,  and  its 
indirect  etfcet  ia  much  greater  than  its  direct.  Very  many  tcac}iera 
in  the  native  schools  have  received  their  education  iu  the  niis)«ion 
colleges,  and  a  constant  stream  of  trained  teachers  is  passiug  out  of 
these  normal  schools  and  training  colleges.  The  public  at  home 
must  exercise  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  these  fountains  of  good 
for  India  being  iujurcd  by  oOlcial  jealousy.  There  have  bceoj  aud 
still  are,  paiul'nl  instances  of  Goverumeut  coUcgCK  whose  whole 
influence  is  thrown  against  Christianity.  The  heads  of  Kome  of 
these  institutions  arc  pronounced  Agnostics,  and  miss  no  opportuoity 
of  instilling  Mceplictsm  into  the  youth  under  their  charge.  U  i« 
often  stated  in  India,  that  Uovernment  colleges  turn  out  clever 
infidels — men  whose  whole  view  of  life  is  merely  destructive  ;  it  is 
from  these  ela&ses  that  the  strongest  opponents  to  British  rule  pro- 
ceed. The  native  newspapers  that  are  most  bitter  against  us  are 
uaually  edited  by  Agnostics.  That  contempt  for  all  authority,  which 
commonly  accompanies  the  destruction  of  faith,  is  most  deadly  ia 
India ;  and  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future  is  to  carry  the  m 
Hindoo  mind  safely  through  the  transition  period  when  native  faiths 
gradually  decay.  If  that  be  so  cQected  as  to  secure  a  permanent 
foothold  for  Christianity — it  may  be  in  some  form  better  suited  for  a 
an  Dosteruracc  than  in  its  Kuropean  dress — England  will  have  done 
a  work  iu  India  of  whiidi  ulic  may  be  proud  ;  but  if  Wcbtcrn  thought 
and  Rcicnce  merely  net  as  dissolving  acids,  and  destroy  all  faith  iaB 
religion,  a  terrible  chaos  may  lie  predicted  iu  ludia,  and  its  certain 
revolt  from  British  rule.  It  may  he  gravely  questioned,  whether 
any  benefit  at  all  will  be  conferred  on  India  merely  by  pulvcrieiogfl 
its  ancient  religions  without  substituting  better.  Her  old  faiths, 
with  all  their  lamentable  defects,  yet  hold  society  togeiher  ;  they 
enable  multitudes  of  poor  and  often  suffering  people  to  bear  patiently 
the  hard  incidents  of  their  lot  ;  they  maintain  reverence  for  authority 
iu  the  hreast  of  millions,  and  so  make  it  easy  for  government  to  be 
carried  on.  If  all  this  binding  influence  be  destroyed,  and  nothing, 
put  in  its  place,  the  firm  teslure  of  Indian  life  will  be  broken  to 
ahivers,  and  such  a  cataclysm  result  us  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 

Before   leaving   the  subject   of  education,  1  would  say  that  tliefl 
Lnativcs  desire  technical  schools,  after  the  model  of  those  in  Kurope, 
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tj,  ^einiulite  native  industry,  and   the   Goremment   wiU  do  well  to 

M^pOtiil   to  this  demand.      India   has    lost   so  ninch  of  her  ancient 

L^d-madc   manufactures,  that   it    is  incumbent  on  us  to  give  lier 

ffff^  chance  of  retrieving  her  trade  bj  adopting  improved  modern 

^c^aae%.      No  jealousy   of   her  competition  with   ourselves   must 

ViikI^'"  "'  from  doing  full  justiec  to  her  aspirations.     We  must  act 

tbis,  as  in  all  other  matters,  as  interprcter.<i  of  the  highest  and 

post  patriotic  wishes  of  the  nati^*c  community-     It  is  in  the  long 

f^a  true  sctf-iotcrrst  so  to  do,  for  such  policy  alone  can  hind  India 

1(0  u9  ill  chains  of  genuine  affection. 
1  cinnot  forbear  saying  that  the  IIindo<i  population  arc  the  reverse 
oteJKTting;  they  arc  contented  with  smalt  mercies.  All  they  want 
a  f»ir  plav,  and  the  consitleration  of  their  wishes.  They  are  one  of 
tfaevoot  patient  and  contented  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
are  ooturslljr  courteous,  and  seldom  dream  of  insulting  n  white  man, 
lulns  badly  treated  themselves.  It  is  a  standing  miracle  that 
EuropoDs  may  travel  alone  all  over  India  as  safely  as  in  any 
Wtflpm  country.  It  is  the  rarest  thiug  to  hear  of  solitary 
BiD0])eau8,  Or  even  their  wivca  aud  children,  when  left  alone  in  the 
MoCuMil,  being  harmed  in  any  way.  I^fucli  of  this  is  of  course  due 
ta  tbe  prestige  of  the  dominant  i-ace,  and  the  dread  of  swift  penalty, 
but  much  also  is  due  to  the  mild  law-abiding  character  of  the  people 
theattelTca.  It  should  be  impreiiaed  oa  our  countrymen  that  it  is  a 
cniQC  to  abuse  this  unique  position  they  hold  in  ludia.  Their 
ntttuent  of  the  natives  is  vastly  better  than  it  was  in  the  old  days, 
nrfiKist  of  them,  I  believe,  conduct  thcmiielTcs  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  tlteir  country,  but  painful  exceptions  arc  to  be  found.  One  hearx 
tbe  contemptuous  term  "  nigger  "  still  applied  to  natives  by  those 
fbo  should  know  better,  especially  by  youths  just  come  from  home, 
mil  lomcwbat  intoxicated  by  sudden  power.  The  natives  deeply 
W  tbe  want  of  courtesy.  They  are  themselves  punctilious  to  a 
degree.  Etiquette  is  a  fine  art  among  them,  and  it  is  a  grievance  of 
Ml  soull  magnitude  that  some  Europeans  should  fail  to  behave  like 
pentlaBcn.  Tlie  flames  of  war  have  bceu  lighted  before  this  by 
wdtl  insults,  and  may  he  again;  and  it  should  be  distinctly  im- 
pnaied  by  the  Government  of  India  on  all  its  officers  that  courtesy 
to  tbe  natives  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  aud  that  rudeness  will  bring  sharji 
oamp. 

It  is  moat  unfortunate  that  since  the  explosion  produced  by  the 
Ubert  Bill  the  relations  of  the  two  races  have  become  more 
itrainfd.  especially  in  Calcutta  and  Bengal.  I  heard  ou  all  hands, 
botb  from  finglisfa  and  natives,  that  there  was  increasing  repulsion 
b«»eeB  them.  The  newspaper  press  in  Bengal,  both  English  and 
Knicnlir,  did  its  utmost  to  fan  tlic  flame,  utul  though  it  has  suh- 
ridcdj  the  ill-feeling  is  not  removed.     1  pronounce  no  opinion  oa 
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tUc  visdom  of  tlm  Ilbert  Bill ;  it  was  jiart  of  a  yoMcy  iutrodoced 
by  Lurd  Uipoa  from  the  highest  niotive^.  Its  object  ivas  to  raise 
the  i<tatus  of  the  natives,  aud  open  for  them  a  gradual  entrance  iuto 
the  bigbtr  posts  uf  the  service.  This  is  the  true  and  patriotic  |>olicy 
to  be  fuUowcd  in  lD(]ia,  and  Lord  Kipon  was  ooly  ciideavuturiDg  to 
carry  out  the  Queen's  pruclatnHtion  of  1858  ;  but  it  is  alleged  by 
the  European  cummunity  tliat  the  Ilbert  Bill  vas  ill-timed,  and 
brought  forward  in  a  vay  uffeusivc  to  their  feelingSj  aud  that  tlio 
substance  of  the  change  might  liare  been  attained  without  provoking 
race  antagonism.  1  venture  no  opinion  on  this  point;  but  this  I 
viU  saj,  that  it  is  perilous  for  administrators  just  come  from  Europe 
to  legislate  on  delicate  questions  involving  race  feeling.  Great 
complaiuls  arc  mode  that  mcu  arc  sent  from  home  strangers  to  tbo 
complex  structure  of  Indian  life,  but  with  large  powers  of  legislotioD, 
and  that  juH  when  tbcy  arc  beginning  to  understand  their  buaineaa, 
and  be  of  ubc,  thry  return  home,  liaving  finished  their  Hre  years' 
term  of  office.  It  docs  seem  in  many  Tc^peets  an  unwise  thing  to 
give  the  initiative  in  Indian  legislation  to  mm  -unacquainted  with 
tljc  country  and  its  traditions,  and  to  promote  them  over  the  heads 
of  old  and  trained  officials  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  side, 
that  unless  the  Indian  burcancrnry  is  controlled  from  Mngland,  iL 
will  iKComc  dcxpotic,  and  find  itself  in  iucrcasing  opposition  to 
native  opinion.  I  cannot  undcrtalte  to  solve  this  difficulty.  This 
only  I  will  remark,  that  the  appointments  to  high  offices  made  from 
home  have  a  vital  hearing  upon  the  welfare  of  India,  and  it  would  be 
worse  than  a  mistake — it  would  be  a  crime — to  give  them  merely  m 
a  reward  for  political  service  at  home. 

If  the  Government  of  ludia  is  to  become  the  shuttlecock  betweea 
parties,  acd  its    appoiutnicntit    the    prize    of  the    sharpest    tongue,,, 
and  the  smartest    intrigue,  y>c  may  bid    farewell    to    all    hope    of' 
pcrmaucuUy   holding   that    country.       Now    that    ludia  is  rapidly 
growing  iu  political  knowledge,   it  judges   of  those   sppointmeDta 
very    diflTereutly   from  what   it   used   to  do ;   moral    qualitie;*  count 
for  lar  more,  and  a  govcrnur  to   be  esteemed  must  be  worthy  of 
houour,  and  if  he  is  worthy  he  will  rctieive  it.     I  cannot  forbear 
stating   that  no  Viceroy  in  recent  times  has  evoked   loyalty  among 
the  natives  as  Lord  Kipou  did ;  his  name  has  quite  a  magical  power 
over  the  Indian  miod.     UuhappilVj  this  view  is  the  reverse  of  that,| 
eniertained  by  the  Europeans,  and  it  is  deep  matter  for  regret  that 
ODC  who  has  doue  so   much   to   bind  ludia  to  England  should  have 
got  so  little  support  from  his  ova  couutryaien.     Mistakes  may  h&vtt" 
been  c<):iimitted  from  over-haste,  or  waot  of  accurate  knowledge,  but 
one  thing  la  undoubted.     ^V)leu  the  crisis  of  a  Kussiau  war  seemed 
imminent,  Lord  Kipon's  policy  made  India  Loyal  from  the  Hiuialayui 

Cape  CoDKiriii,  whereas  the  previous  Viccroyalcy  left  it  iu  a  states 
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-X  ^cnottldering  dUaffeotion.  The  timn  has  fully  came,  when  vc  mit«t 
^P,;tii!  that  our  strength  la  India  depcndii  upon  the  goodwill  of 
die  nativM.  To  make  and  keep  Todia  loyal  counts  for  more  than 
to  have  a  strong  frontier,  and  to  secure  that  lojralty  we  muit 
voveni  [o<lia  increasingly  in  accordance  with  educated  native  opinion , 
^Ve  shall  not  find  any  want  of  aupport  among  the  natives  in 
resisting  foreign  Bggres«Lon,  Tlic  aim  of  the  new  India  that  is 
coming  into  existence  is  not  to  exchange  one  foreign  ruler  for 
another,  but  to  mould  British  rote  into  accordance  with  Indian 
Tvquirementii.  They  wish  to  make  Aujjlo-Indiaii  goverament  what 
the  name  implies — that  is,  a  mixture  of  English  and  native  adminia- 
tmtiou.  They  recognize  that  J-'nglaitd  has  giren  the  first  impulse 
to  the  new  life  which  is  now  throbbing  in  India.  They  believe  that 
ihe  can  confer  much  greater  blessings  on  the  country  if  she  will 
giwe  fiir  play  to  native  aspirations  ;  and  they  know  that  her  strong 
liand  alone  secures  internal  peace,  and  protects  against  external 
inTSaion,  and  it  does  not  enter  their  minds  to  cast  off  this  powerful 
nnttrdian,  and  risk  the  anarchy  that  is  sure  to  follow. 

It  is  not  forgotten  by  the  Hindoo  popnlattou  that  they  had  little 

justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahommedau  invaders  from  Ccntrnl  Asia. 

(For  nany  centuries   India  was  to   those  cruel  marauders  what  the 

\iiter  Roman  Empire  was  to  the  Northern  barbariaua     They  swooped 

ftoim  from  the  Afghan  passes,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the 

fertdc  plains   of  lliniloKtau.      So  soon   as    Britivh  rule   is   removed 

Usamie  thing  would  happen  again,  and   all  educated  Hindoos  know 

that  veil. 

Bot  tlicix*  is  one  clement  of  permanent  ilisafTcctiou,  I  fear,  among 
the  Indian  popnlation.  Tlie  Maliommedan  descendants  of  the 
ncient  Mogala  still  behold  at  Delhi  and  Agra  the  departed  magni- 
knee  of  a  great  empire.  The  Taj  at  Agra,  the  immortal  work  of 
Sbh  Jeban.  is,  without  excrptiou,  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  archi- 
tertnre  in  the  world.  Europe  has  nothing  to  equal  it.  The  vast 
BDiqaes  and  mausoleums  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  their  huge 
fortreues,  the  gigantic  ruins  of  deserted  cities  which  encumber  the 
pfauu  for  many  miles  around  Delhi,  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  an 
cnpire  which  was  only  second  to  t)int  of  ancient  Komc.  It  were 
win  to  think  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  created  this 
cmpiK  can  love  their  conquerors.  There  is  too  much  evidence  that 
tlw  incient  centres  of  Mahommedan  authority  arc  still  far  from 
friewily  to  the  Power  that  supplanted  them.  Nor  have  the 
Uabommedans  profited  as  the  Hindoos  have  done  by  British 
edocation  ;  they  long  stood  sullenly  aloof,  and  refused  to  enter  onr 
•ohoolii,  and  so  the  path  to  advancement  was  seized  by  the  Hindoos, 
ud  they  bare  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  former  subjecta 
rinij  above  them  in  the  social  scale.      I  am  glad  to  think   that  this 
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opposition  to  modem  ideas  is  safasidiog.  and  ia  some  places 
Afabomcaedaas  are  sending  their  children  more  freely  to  our  school* 
aud  seminaries ;  but  it  ^rill  be  long  before  old  memories  pass 
awayj  and  the  new  order  of  things  be  heartily  accepted.  The 
Maliommedaus  are  believed  to  number  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  India';  but  many  of  those  arc  only  Hindoos  (^vhose 
forefathers  had  been  forcibly  converted)  slightly  varnished  over. 
Such  is  much  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Bengal  ;  they  are  not 
fanatical  Mussulmans  of  the  Arab  type.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Puojaub 
and  North-West  Provinces,  especially  at  Delhi,  the  old  MogoL 
capital,  that  diesaSection  is  still  active. 

The  army  that  keeps  in  order  this  vast  country,  and  overawes 
those  centres  of  disaftcctioii.  Is  singularly  spiall,  considering  the  irork 
it  has  to  do,  aud  it  cannot  safely  be  decreased ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  it  be  prudent  to  burden  India  with  further  military 
expenditure,  for  ahc  ia  a  very  poor  country.  Tlie  universal  native 
opinion  is  that  we  should  on  no  account  waste  ttiL^ir  resources  on 
expeditions  beyond  tho  frontier ;  but  they  agree  in  tlio  expediency  of 
the  frontier  railways,  and  in  the  fortificatiunof  that  natural  boundary 
of  extraordinary  strength,  which  Nature  has  given  to  Ilindostau.  If  , 
India  liat>  ever  to  defend  herself  against  foreign  iavaeion,  our  trua^f 
policy  would  be  to  throw  ourselves  more  heartily  upon  native 
loyalty  than  we  have  done  hitherto,  aud  1  believe  it  will  respond  to 
the  occnsion.  fl 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  future  guidance  of  our  Indian 
Empire  will  task  to  the  uttermost  British  Rtutesraanship.  Jsew 
problems  will  constantly  present  themselves,  demanding  rare  wisdom 
and  tact  to  solve  discreetly.  We  have  to  conduct  India  successfully 
through  the  various  stages  that  separate  a  subject  province  from  a 
aelf-gOTcming  colony.  It  is  only  at  present  capable  of  feeble 
progression  ;  education  and  intelligence  touch  as  yet  but  the  firinge 
of  its  2aO  millions;  thick  darkness  still  broods  over  the  deep,  and 
no  one  ivould  propose  dangerous  experiments  on  a  people  who  have 
never  known  since  the  world  began  any  government  which  was  not 
despotic.  What  wc  have  to  do  is  to  absorb  into  our  system  the 
best  native  thought  of  India,  and  generously  to  welcome  the  aid  it 
can  give  us  in  administering  the  country.  The  time  is  past  for 
considering  India  as  a  close  preserve  for  a  profession.  The  new 
wine  of  Indian  life  must  be  put  into  the  new  bottles  of  a  morofl 
liberal  policy  of  rule.  Deep  interest  is  felc  in  India  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  this  inquiry  should  be  thorough  and  impartial ;  above 
all,  that  it  elicit  fully  native  opinion.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that,  like  the  Famine  Commission,  it  should  hold  its  sittings  in 
India;  but,  if  that  bo  not  possible,  ample  facility  must  be  given  for 
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^tv^-e  vitaesses  to  come  before  it  and   tender  evidence.     Justice 

^oa1<3  aeem  to  require  that  eminent  natives  of  India  should  sit  ou 

^t    commission — there    is  no  difficulty  in    finding    such    men.     If 

^iX    ^  ^<>^   practicable^  the  next  best  thing  is  to  give  these  meu 

^     fnllest    and  fairest    hearing.      Great  good  will    arise  if  these 

fltiticiplea  be  followed ;    but  if   they   are   not,  much    soreness  and 

^gcoQtent  will  be  felt  in  India.     In  this,  as  in  all  things,  "  honesty 

is  the  best  policy/'  and  the  fullest  and  frankest  investigation  should 

be  courted. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  my  sole  object  has  been  truth.  I  have 
lought  to  state  both  sides  of  the  case  fully,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
apparent  inconsistency.  If  my  remarks  seem  to  bear  hardly  upou 
onr  kdministration  of  India,  it  is  not  because  I  seek  to  injure  it,  but 
to  improve  it.  We  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  work  we 
htie  done  in  India;  but  that  work  will  improve  in  qnality,  and 
field  nobler  results  in  future,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought 
vilbinthe  scope  of  healthful  criticism. 

Samvel  Smith. 


MEAT  FOR  THE   PEOPLE. 


THERE  is  to  most  meu  : 
turn  out    poets ;    but 
dreatu  of  one  day  oiakiug 
adoption  cf  tbis  callitig  I 


,  time  of  trem1)LiDg  hope  that  they 
fcwj  especially  clergymeo  like  myself, 
a  uame  as  purveyors  of  meat.  To  the 
was  led  by  iiDtling    meat   a   luxury    ud- 


knowti  to  mauy  of  my  poorer  parishiouers,  owiog;  to  tbe  profaibitiTe 
prices  charged  by  butchers.  I  found  a  very  \ow  scale  of  diet  pre- 
vailing amongst  them,  the  children  belug  fed  upou  Utile  but  bread; 
tbe  pale  and  sickly  appearance  of  mauy  vorking  lads  making  one 
positively  heartsick.  The  dissatisfied  expression^  so  commoa  aud  so 
out  of  plac^e  ou  the  boyish  face,  is  the  iudex  of  aa  ill-Qourished 
frame,  condetnued  from  a  very  early  age  to  labours  overpovehDg 
strength  aud  growth.     lu  a  paper  wliich   Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  wrote  fo|^ 

Die  OU  "  Sunday's  Diuner"  he  says:  ^ 

I 

**  Sunday's  dmoer !  Wo  know  what  Uiat  mcaua  hero  ia  tbo  West,  tmiciog  the 
rich  aud  woll-to-do.  But  asiong  ibe  \>oor,  tbe  wry  poor,  whoso  modest  wage  is  at 
the  utmost  twelvo  or  fourieeu  shillings  a  yreak — tbe  toiling  helota  who  live  in 
one  room  in  the  stuniE — do  you  know  wh.it  smt  of  feast  thnir  Sunclay's  dioiwr 
IB?  No  !  Then  come  with  nie  and  study  tbe  questiun.  You  seek  knowledge 
on  all  pointa,  of  Uig  lives  of  tlifi  poor.  Lenrn  n.  litLJti  on  tbis  onf. ;  it  may  help 
yon  in  working  out  []ie  great  problem  yon  hnve  sctyotifBelf  to  solve.  Tm 
Snndny's  dinner  nf  many  of  tliese  people  cnnHists  of  no  dinner  at  all.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  will  on  this  one  day  of 
the  week  havo  a  little  meal  that  docs  not  consist  whoHy  of  bread  and  butter." 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  week's  wages  go :  a  few  trifling  articlea  are 
redeemed  from  the  pawnbroker  ;  the  week's  score  at  the  public-honsc 
is  paid  up  and  a  fresh  one  started  ;  the  remnant  would  not  .<)trctch  far  at 
the  ordioary  butcher's  shop,  hut  it  suffices  in  the  Sunday  markets  of 
New  Cut,  Seven  Dials,  Brick  Lane,  and  Kast  Street,  Walworth,  where 
Smithficld's  refuse  of  the  week  is  sold  off  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
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^a,-ciot  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  Sims  that  tho  poor  arc  experts  in  the 
^tt«*  of  q^^li'y ;  indeed,  they  cannot  afford  to  be  Tcry  parliciilnr, 
^  slthoagh  they  da  like  to  baadic  and  examine  fish  and  meat,  they 

»i\\  ^°y  '"^  fo™^  horrible  carrion  which  looks  only  lit  for  the  dog's 

Vciio^^'     Indeed  he  confesses — 

»Soni«times  when  tho  dish  returns  from  tho  bokohoiiso,  Billy,  the  oldest 
^T,  w  obecrred  to  be  holdiog  his  head  high  as  he  bears  it  along.  It  is  not 
vK^td  pride  at  tho  sizfi  of  the  beef  or  the  nnmbor  of  tho  potatoes  that 
oofM  Billy'a  loftineaa.  Aiml  no  :  the  family,  with  one  nose,  discovers  the 
ygCUiT  trnlli  in  a  moment," 

He  iU-nattiredly  ascribes  this  to  father  having  done  the  marketing 
isriod  of  mother ;  but  the  way  girU  are  brought  tip  makes  me  doubt 
my  much  whether  when  tliey  become  housewives  they  are  better 
jad|ca  than  tbeir  lords  and  masters.  My  experience  is,  that  they 
bovneither  how  to  market,  to  cook,  to  manage,  nor  to  keep  a  house 
dcu  md  inviting,  that  iii,  as  a  rule  ;  they  think  of  nothing  but  fine 
diMes  until  they  are  married,  and  fruit  never  comes  without 
HonOBi — it  is  then  too  late  to  learn. 

Ur.  Simv's  paper,  giving  concrete  form  to  my  own  observation,  set 
BtlJunking  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  good  meat  within  the  compass  of  The  h^imblest  means — to 
Ql  the  chiidreu  with  a  fuller  life  and  take  ulf  that  dissatisfie^l 
loot  from  the  factory-boy's  sallow  face.  If 
bri^  meat  down  to  its  natural  lerel  of  price 
Mors  and  competition  among  traders  hare 
0tha  accessaries  of  life,  there  would  be  more 
pBlile;  they  would  be  better  able  to  resist  temptations  that  assail 
ftlavfred  vitality,  and  poisonous  emanations  from  drains  and  ccss- 
podi,  and  all  tho  evil  powers  of  the  air  in  a  great  city.  It  seemed 
to  at  that  "Meat  for  the  People"  is  needed  lo  combat  physical 
ahuution ;  that  a  bread  diet  in  onr  higli -pressure  and  artificial 
fift^  sunless,  airless,  unamuscd,  is  not  stay  enough  to  nature  ;  that 
t  (ombination  to  keep  up  prices— "the  ring" — is  something 
uti-tnuoanf  which  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  break ;  a 
Cflupiracy  against  the  poor,  middle,  or  lower  class ;  a  dishonest 
muaa  of  trading — a  detestable  species  of  protection,  by  flhich 
a  fcv  tradesmen  grow  fat  and  shining,  while  the  multitude  go 
duifl  or  go^e  on  carrion.  One  hears  a  continnal  outcry  at  the 
fnnofmeat;  it  comes  from  high  and  low,  town  ami  country  ;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  think  there  was  any  apiieal,  any  way  of  invading 
lb  botcher  caste ;  and  little  they,  the  butchere,  recked  of  the  outcry, 
tiale  they  were  allowed  without  interruption  to  pile  their  profits. 
It  H  tnie  the  public  will  not  always  hack  up  an  attempt  to  break 
time  DdariouB  rings — nefarious,  not  because  they  luako  the  most  profits 
A^csD,  but  because  they  arc  conspiracies.     The  marketing  public 
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will  pUy  into  the  hands  of  the  extortionate  tradesmaaby  helping  him 
to  rain  a  cheaper  competitor,  that,  when  he  has  doue  so,  he  may 
turn  round   to   his  old    prices.      They   will    stimulate    this    Dutch 
auction   until   the   parse   stuffed  with  their   owu   plunder  wins  the 
day,  and  begia»  to  replete  itself  again,  and  make  up  for  its  losses  by 
spoUiug  them   ouce   more.      Prejudice,  too,  is   rauk  ;  the  poor  arA  _ 
highly  auspicious  of  attempts  to  do  them  good ;  the  housekeeper,  with  ^ 
prejudice  ia   every   cap-striug,  will   have  Doae   of  tlie  cheap   shop. 
Still,   [   thought  the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried,  and   as  nobody  _ 
would   make   a   beginning,  I   would   attempt  it   in   my  own.  parish.  ^ 
Many  are    the  contumelious  letters  1  have  received  from  butchers, 
the  threats  to  "  give  me  a  shttkiug,"to  bring  me  before  the  bishop — 
nay,  to  disestablish   the   Church.     Bntchers  who  were  deacons  and 
quoted  Scripture,   and  butchers   who   used  profane   language,  have 
poured  their  precious  balms  or  denunciations  upon  my  head;    but 
the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  which  I  hardly  expected,  has  healed  my 
wounded  spirit. 

In  course  of  time  this  attempt  of  mine  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
farmers ;  a  few  of  them  began  to  kill   for  their  neighbonrs,  or   even 
to  set  up  shops  and  sell  their  own  meat.     The  idea  then  of  a  move*^ 
mcnt  of  this  kind  on  a  great  scale  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jenkins,^ 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  my  experiment  was 
quoted  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  that  Society  ;  the  Farmers^  Club 
took  it  up,  and  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  club  to  consider  the  question  of  direct  supply,  either  by  a  limited 
liability   company,  or,  as   the   chairman,  Mr.  Albert   PeU,  propoaedi  J 
by  co-operation,  under  the  Industrial  Societies   Act.     Tlie   objection 
io  the  latter  proposal  was  that  there  would  he  no   suiBcient   motive 
to  make  the  working  classes  join  :  regard  for  the   farmers'   intorcBtin 
would    hardly  be   snUicient.      The   committee   did    not   in   its  dia* 
cussions  succeed  in  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  they  were  trying  to  solve  an  insoluble  problem.     AaJ 
a  body  they  have  no  spare  capital  to  invest  in  the  business  of  a  great 
butcheriug  company.      Kven  if  they  had,  the  difficuitics  of  working 
out  a  scheme  by  whirJi  their  interests  as  shareholdera  and  as  fiirmcfB 
could   be  reconciled   would  have   been    found    insuperable.      Tlicre 
woulH,   immediately   the  company  began  its  work,  be  three  distinct 
and  opposite  interests:  the  farmer's,  the   company's,  and  the  con-«B 
snmcr's.     The    farmer   would    desire  to   sell    ai    the    highest ;  the 
consumer  to    buy    at     the    lowest;   the    company  or   middleman's 
interest    would    be    to    buy    at   the  lowest  from    those    who  we: 
trying  to  sell  at  the  highest,  and    to    sell    at  the    highest  to   th 
who    would  buy    at    the    lowest.       Several  of    the    farmers' 
uittec  were  natnrally  opposed  to  doing  anything  that  would   lowetl 
the  price  of  meat ;  they   complained  of  the  butcher  only  bccai 
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\fi  kept  the  profits  ou  his  side  of  the  honsc.  It  appeared 
Qioe  thit  a  forrocTs'  ring  to  take  the  place  of  the  butchers'  riug, 
ind  appropriate  to  the  fanner  the  large  profits  of  the  butcher — a 
mere  transfer  to  thcnuclve!!  of  the  overplus  above  a  fair  price  paid  by 
lliepwblic — waa  what  thcvTrcrc  really,  though  UDConscioualy,  driving 
it.  ]ti«onlr  Hue  to  him  to  say  that  it  is  the  farmer,  if  any  one,  who 
ceBtided  to  this  increment.  The  prodaccr's  position  in  things  agri- 
oihualis  certainly  more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  the  middtcman's 
ia  trade:  if  alt  the  butcher's  profits  went  into  the  prodncer's  pocket, 
itSl  prodnction  would  hardly  pay;  and  what  it  is  unfair  the  public 
ihoold  be  charged  by  the  butcher,  who  buys  cheaply,  it  would  be  quite 
ftif  ifaould  be  charged  by  the  farmer,  who  produces  dearly. 

Sitting  OQ  the  committee,  though  as  a  representative  of  a  very 
AAtent  intarest,  I  could  not  help  feeliug  that  the  evident  object  of 
die  lanneM  to  effect  a  simple  transfer  was  by  uo  means  unjustifiable. 
H^  wer«  Diet,  however,  by  the  difficulty,  that  if  they  could 
■need  in  forming  a  compauy  and  sold  no  cheaper  than  the 
faotcfaeri,  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  trade  ;  the  public  would 
not  forsake  the  old  shops  where  they  had  bceu  accustomed  to  deal, 
ttwoold  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  undersell  the  butchers.  The  con- 
tiitoal  breeding  of  capital  in  a  ready-money  trade  would  enable  them 
to  do  this,  and  yet  make  a  considerable  profit,  iiut  this  is  a  game 
Hut  more  than  one  can  play  at.  There  would  be  plenty  of  butchers 
eampeting,  and  the  only  way  would  be  to  cut  lower  than  the  butchers 
eodd  go,  consistently  with  making  a  liviag.  What  would  be  a  large 
oflul  profit  for  a  company  of  persons  not  dependent  on  trade,  a 
bitdier  with  a  capital  of  only  a  thousand  or  two  could  not  possibly 
En  upon.  Instead  of  30,  he  must  have  100  per  cent.,  and  of  course, 
iftbeoompany  be  too  modest  to  lake  more  than  5,  he  is  hopelessly 
at  of  it.  On  the  morality  of  5  per  cent.  I  have  for  this  reason  some 
dnbL 

fiat  H  is  erident  the  farmera,  in  starting  their  company,  would  have 
utittndoo  that  which  is  their  principal  motire — viz.,  to  secure  for 
tbaniKJTes  the  profit  the  butcher  is  making ;  and  they  could  not 
Midi  the  butcher  so  completely  as  to  prevent  bis  lifting  up  his  head 
ipm  later  on  if  they  raised  their  prices  to  the  old  level. 

Il  may  perhops  seem  inconsistent  if,  after  sitting  on  the  Farmers' 
Cmfflittee.  and  having  been  further  engaged  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Boidett  Coutts,  Ijof^  Wantage,  Mr.  Poll,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Bnd,  Mr.  Fannce  dc  Lannc,  and  others,  on  the  report  ultimately 
peuDted  in  favour  of  a  company,  I  now  argue  against  the  posst- 
hifity  of  carrying  out  this  project  so  far  as  the  farmera  are  concerned. 
Btrt  Iheac  experiences  only  proved  it  to  me,  and  the  last  comnnini cation 
I  nceifed  stated  that  it  wait  found  impossible  to  faring  the  project 
to  in  immediate  issue.     I  feel  it  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  ground 
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shouU  be  cleared  of  an  impossible  scheme,  and  way  made  fur  tbijj 
wliich  1  believe  tu  be  most  pussiblu  and  certain  of  Buccesti. 

1  have  been  procuedinK  "n   the  assumption  of   the  aiicceas  of  tl 
fnrmcra  io  contriving  a  company  which,  if  not  Ihjited  with  their  oi 
capital,  would  at   all  events   be  favourable  to  their  interests.      The 
directors    would    be    men  of    tlie   hij^hest    standing  in    the  farm- 
ing world  ;  but  then  either  these  directors  would    find  the  capital 
themselves,    or    they  would    be    answerable    to    a    body  of    sharc^ 
holders  whose    interests,  if  they   were   farmers,  wonid   Ire  oppositui 
to  their  interests  iu   their  other    capacity ;    and  if  they  were   iioc 
farmers,  altogether  opposed.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  themselves 
ftoanced  the  undcrtakiug,  its  capital  might  be  too  small  in   amount 
to    ma1(e  them    look    sharply  after   tlieir  own  interests,  and   tbcir 
could  cflbrd  to  be  geueroua  to  the  farmers ;  but  in  that  case  the  puny 
concern  would  hardly  be  worth  a  serious  thought.    It  would  be  a  sort 
of  farmers'  benevolent  society.       Should  the  directors,  on  the  other 
hand,  find  capital  to  a  large  amount,  they  would  wont  the  best  return 
they  could   get.     Having  therefore,  in  order  to   malie  a  trade  and 
comjictc  with  already  eatablishcd  butchers,  to  cut  down  prices  to  the 
oonRumcr,  they  would  strike  the  hardest  bargain  they  could  with  the 
producer.     The  butehern  would  rnn  ihem  so  close  that  they  oould  not 
afford  to  give  away  any  advantage.      Indeed,  it  would  not  pay  so  weH 
to  buy  directly  from  the  farmer  as  to  suit  the  doily  rcrjuiremcDts  of 
trade  in  the  open  market,  unless  by  doing  so  they  could  buy  cun- 
siderably  cbea|>er. 

My  connluaion  therefore  is,  that  wc  cannot  benefit  the  farmer  and 
open  up  a  new  trade  at  the  same  time.  The  consumer's  interests 
alone  must  be  considered  at  first,  but  the  farmer  may  help  to  keep 
foreign  meat  out  of  the  market,  and  thereby  indirectly  reap  great 
advantage.  The  artificial  level  to  which  the  price  of  prime  English 
meat  is  kept  by  the  butcher  ring  is  necessarily  limiting  its  consump- 
tion, and  letting  in  the  foreigner ;  so  he  has  a  sufficiently  strong 
motive  for  giving  the  new  intermediary  every  fair  advantage. 

Hnt  there  is  another  consideration  for  the  farmer.  Suppose  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  evolving  themselves  from  the  Farmers'  Ctub  and  calling 
themselves  the  Farmers  of  England  raise  a  fiagof  revolt  ngsinst  sales- 
men and  butchers,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  a  meat  war, 
and  to  operate  on  an  immense  settle  with  n  vast  capital,  is  there  not  a 
possibility  of  their  doing  their  friends  more  harm  than  good?  Just 
now  the  prices  farmers  are  getting  are  unusually  good.  As  I  write  the 
average  all-round  price  of  good  mutton  ts  about  sevenpence  a  pound. 

This  syndicate  or  company  of  country  gentlemen,  starting,  as  I 
suspect  it  would,  in  a  very  small  and  prudent  way,  would  excite  a 
commotion  in  the  irascible  breasts  of  the  butchers  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance.     The  feeble  attempt  would  be  annihilat 
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%l  oppositiou :  the  butchers  vonid  form  conntcr-syndicatcs,  also 
^ng  thenuelfcs  farmcni,  and  nodersell  the  real  farmera'  reprc- 
BtUlirca  with  foreign  meat  lahcllcd  "  Primcit  Sotith  Down  mutton" 
ad  "Scotch  beef."  Not  only  would  the  Farmers'  Company  be 
ffHixi  Up  ignominioiialy,  hnt  the  accelerated  importation  of  foreign 
oett  would  iiijnre  the  whole  farming  interest,  which  would  thus 
ttdtrby  the  fcchly  irritating  proceeding  of  a  few. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  farmers  will  not  be  well  adTiKcd  if 
l^v  quarrel  with  the  butchers.  The  movement  of  a  smalt  company 
01  ijwiicfttc  will  not  bring  profits  to  the  originators;  it  will  uot 
licDctit  the  con»umer  to  any  great  extent ;  it  will  exasperate  the 
bslelien;  auil  it  will  euormously  promote  the  importation  uf  foreign 
anl.  which  already  threatens  to  inundate  the  home  market. 

Mr  o»n  small  enterprise)  which  aome  of  the  farmers  had  an  idea 
of  making  their  experiment  u[K>n,  brought  me  into  contact  with 
Ntieof  the  speculators  in  forcigu  meat.  I  have  been  requested  to 
oketixty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  the  primest  Tciau  beef  per 
BOCth — beef  brought  down  in  refrigerator  railway  care  from  fifty 
■dldibove  GalrcBtunj  and  there  shipped  ia  steamers  8])cctally  built 
tootw  the  bar,  and  brought  over  in  the  finest  condition,  and  to 
«|ipaiDt  my  own  iuspector  in  Texas  to  see  that  ail  the  beasts  are  of 
Aekest  (]uality — at  -X^d.  a  pound. 

I  bsre  been  oiTcred  a  weekly  cargo  of  fresh  mutton  from  a  Baltic 
pott  at  2</.  K  the  farmers  rouse  the  butchers  to  retaliatioo,  with 
ncliirespoD!)  at  hand  they  will  be  anoihilated.  My  humble  opiuiou. 
n,  Ute^r  had  better,  at  present  prices,  let  well  alone. 

Tujjing,  however,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  the  question 
paents  itself  differenlly.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  keep  money  at 
kone— if  we  can  buy  from  the  farmer,  it  comes  round  to  us  again  ; 
but  sitbough  to  those  who  prefer  it  and  can  aObrd  to  pay  a  good 
fncc,  I  would  prefer  to  sell  English,  for  the  poorer  classes  wholc- 
Mnic  foniga  meat  can  be  brought  much  more  wilbin  the  compass 
ofUieir  lowly  means. 

Because,  however,  it  would  lie  unwise  for  the  farmen  to  wave  a 
id)  flig  before  their  customers — and  their  company  would  be  nothing 
more  than  the  waving  of  a  red  flng- — it  does  not  follow  that  there 
vmtkl  not  be  a  great  prospect  of  usefulness  and  success  for  a  company 
lUjted  purely  in  Lbc  iutercsta  of  the  consumer,  ready  to  fight  the 
tacben  with  the  same  vcspons  they  would  employ  ogaiust  the 
faiiMn,  and,  if  need  be,  to  cut  as  much  or  more  under  them  with 
foreign  meat  as  with  Knglish,  but  using  the  prestige  to  be  derived  from 
s  direct  supply  from  Kuglitih  and  Scotch  farms  to  attract  the  public. 
TIoi  was  my  idea  fur  the  working  of  my  own  stores ;  and  for  several 
Kuoos  it  seemed  to  me  of  immense  importance  to  build  upon  this 
buidation  a  large  undertaking. 
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I  considered  that  the  meat  questioa  was  at  tbo  root  of  several  J 
others,  which  I  may  briefly  recapitulate.     Much  of  the  «lowne»8  of*3 
London  children  and  the  weediness  of  our  working  Jads  ari«c  IVom  ^ 
want  of  a   sufficiently  noariahiug  food   for   brain   and  body  in  the^^ 
vitiated  atmosphere  against    which   the  human  system  needs  to  bfc^ 
fortified.     Much  tipainess  also  arises  from  this  cause — insufficiency — ■ 
of  nourishing  food.     Meat  13  dcar^  but  gin  is  cheap.      The  unsatisfied^ 
system   craves  for  tionicthiug  comforting.      So  dear  butchers  mak^ 
fuU  gin-shops,  and  the  butchers  help  the  publicans.      Again,  much  0^ 
the  meat  one  sees  csposcd  for  sale  is  revolting,  and  some  of  it  has  « 
latent  mischief  in  it  that  no  food  inspector  can  detect.     Then  there 
18   the   councclion   between   food  and  wages.     When  everything  i$ 
dear,  the  M-orkiiig  raan  cannot  submit  to  lower  wages ;  and  becauatad 
ho  cannot — because  it   wmild  l>e  inipoK&iblo  to  live  on   Ictis  at  tli^| 
present  cost  of  living — coutracts  slip  away  to  Germany  and  Delgiam. 
ConBei|ueiitly]  it  is  From  several  points  of  view  of  vital  importance 
to  lower  the  price  of  meat,  even  if  we  do  it — which  I  for  one  would 
regret — to  the  injury  of  the  butchers. 

It  was  from  these  pTemiaes  1  started  on  my  enterprise  of  attempting' 
to  sell  wholesumc  meat  to  the  poor  people  of  my  own  district  at 
80  low  a  rate  that  none  need  be  obliged  to  go  without  it.  I 
thought  that  even  the  poor  seamstress,  or  the  old  body  supported 
by  the  slender  wages  of  her  factory-hoy  son,  might  have  a  good  meat 
dinner  on  Sunday  if  I  could  afford  to  sell  at  a  bare  shade  above 
cost  prices ;  and  even  though  a  friendly  butcher  said  to  me,  in 
accents  of  emotion,  almost  "with  a  tear  in  his  blue  e'en,"  "Don't, 
sir,  whatever  you  do,  interfere  with  trade,"  I  felt  constrained  to  do 
something,  whrn  I  saw  a  way,  to  interfere  with  that  slate  of  semi- 
starvation  in  which  ao  many  poor  beings  existed.  And  who  can 
blame  them  if  they  drug  their  easily  fuddled  brains  as  a  recompense 
to  discontented  nature,  now  and  again,  when  they  get  the  chance? 
I  do  not.  Deeply  do  I  sympathize  with  that  poor,  tipsy  old  thing 
whose  life  is  so  desolate  and  hopeless,  but  whose  world  the  gin-bottle 
throws  once  more  into  a  feeble  glow.  I  think,  however,  a  piece  of 
good  meat  would  have  m\ich  the  same  effect  withont  making  her  feel 
more  disconsolate  to-morrow. 

My  first  butcher's  shop  was  a  schoolroom,  and  I  began  in  a  very  1 
humble  way,  buying  a  couple  of  frozen  sheep,  getting  them  up  fruta  . 
the  docks  on  a  barrow  pushed  by  one  of  my  boys,  and  chopping  tbem  > 
up  ou  a  tabic  in  the  schoolroom.  In  the  euttiug  up  we  were  rather— 
uuskilful,  and  had  to  engage  a  casual  butcher.  The  school -children^—; 
adrurtised  my  venture :  their  parents  came  in  to  buy,  and  thea 
mutton  was  relished.  AVe  made  enough  profit  to  pay  the  butcher- 
Then  I  went  on  to  six  sheep,  and  got  them  a  day  or  two  befon^ 
the  market,  as,  if  taken  out  of  the  freezing  store  on  the  Satur — 


d».j,  they  were  sheer  blocks  of  ice,  and  had  to  be  seated  round  the 
'lire  OD  chairs — New  Zealand  visitors  far  different  from  those  foretold 
by  Lord  Mucaulay — iu  a  ghastly   circle,  to  thaw  their  froncn  limbs. 
Another  advantage  of  gcttiug  them  in  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday  waa 
that  they  were   iu  better  condition  for  cooking  on  Sunday,  as  the 
sheep  cumcs  out  of  the  refrigerator  as  fresh,  and  therefore  as  anBt 
for  cooking,  as  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  killed,  several  months  before, 
fiat  there  were  also   disadrantagea.     Sewn   up  in   their   cloths,  mv 
abeep  presented  a  ludicrous  aspect   to  the  working  lads  who  got  in(o 
the  schoolrooms  in  the  evening  :  they  polka'd  these  iey  and  inanimate 
partners  round  the  room,  and  ungallantly  hiutlcd  them  about,  leaving 
them  in  a  battered   and   mauled  condition.     Now  and  then  a  stray 
cat   got  in,  and   tried   the   flavour  of  New   Zealand  mutton.     The 
teachers  revolted   against  the   school   being   turned  into  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  the   Sunday  scholars  hod   their  humble   finery  spoiled  by 
htting  on  greasy  benches.      When  wc  had  sold  the  heat  joints,  breasts 
and  scrags  remained  over  until  the  following  week,  and  not  having 
any  other  market  night  hut  Saturday,  I  found  myself  a  considerable 
lowr,  and    was  obliged   to   take   a  shop  to   sell   off  remnants.     It 
became  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  regular  butcher's  establishment. 
I  was  soon  doing  in  this  one  shop  a  trade   of  fifty  pounds  a  week, 
and  making  profits  which,  extended  over  a  number  of  shops^  would 
have  bccD  considerable.      It  was  suggested  to  me  by  my  manager, 
that  while  buying  for  one  I    might  aa  easily  buy  for  two  or  three, 
and  when  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  experiment,  I  took  two  other 
•bop«,  and  recently  a  fourth  and  fifth.     In  these  shops   I  have  sold 
English  meat  direct  from  the  farmers  when  I  conld  get  it  in  that 
way  ;  and  I  am  now  forming  an  Asaoctation  which  wilt  spread  out 
its  tentacles  iu  every  direction  to  buy  from  them  and  resell  to  the 
public  for  ready  money  at  the  lowest  prices  that  good  meat  can  be 
■old  at,  to  realize  a  siuall  weekly  profit.      If  I  could,  iu  one  small 
shop,  make   an  average  net   pixiGt  of  nearly  £'i  a  week,  as  I  have 
doDB  in  (lusbury,  then,  since   the  same   investment  iu   stock  turns 
Ofer  iu   the   fifty-two  weeits  of  the  year  fifty-two  times,  the  year's 
profit  would  be  about  jfclOO.     Were  a  hundred  shops  opened,  if  each 
faid  this  small  return,  ten  thousand   pounds   profit  ou    the  capital 
ftqoired  would  leave  a  good  margin  above  working  expenses. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  or  indeed 
4eunble  to  overthrow  the  mighty  guild  of  butchers.  What  I  hope  ia 
ralbcrtbeir  benefit.  I  wish  nothing  worse  to  happen  them  than  that 
they  should  meet  this  new  movement,  which  will  soon  cover  the  land, 
h]  regaining  the  command  of  capital  sunk  in  credit,  aud  be  able 
to  tell  as  cheaply  as  any  company  of  farmers  or  philanthropists. 

FaXBMAN  WiLU. 
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NO  amaranth-bnds,  no  balm  I  bear. 
No  philter  for  a  soul  forlorn, 
Ko  charm  to  scatter  thro'  this  air. 

Then  wbj  come  round  me  ye  that  mourn  ? 
I  cannot  help  you,  aorrow-wom. 

Look  not  on  me,  nor  call  me  dueen, 
Nor  at  my  feet  a  gift  implore, 

For  I  have  never  worshipped  been  ; 
A  simple  child  ;  the  name  I  bore, 
Persephone ;  'tis  heard  no  more. 

Oh,  Mother !  wake  the  golden  air 
To  some  remembrance  of  thy  child, 

Aa  thou  in  sunlight  sittest  there, 
liet  me  not  wholly  be  exiled 
But  call  my  name  by  wood  and  wiid. 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
By  the  sea-pink  and  lavender ; 

Let  Echo  hear  it  in  her  cave, 
And  tell  it  to  the. winds  that  stir 
The  murmurous  labyrinths  of  fir 
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Upon  the  moan  tain -side  ;  and  thou, 
Ccre«,  the  flowers  I  lore  dispose 

Into  a  garlaud  for  thy  brow, 

Narcissus,  that  his  image  knows.. 
Crocus,  and  Enna'a  constant  rose. 


Stfx.  Great  Strength,  whose  brow  is  o'er  me  bent, 

Is  there  no  plea,  no  word,  no  tone, 
To  wound  thee,  and  to  make  relent  ? 
Now  while  we  linger,  while  I  groan 
Upon  the  verge  of  thy  dread  xone. 

Relent!  return!  dost  thou  desire 

A  child  of  light  to  look  upon 
In  Hades,  there  to  bring  Heaven's  fire  ? 

Sec  I  I  am  abject  and  undone  ; 

The  form,  but  not  the  joy,  is  won. 

Oh  1  woods  and  rallcys,  stre&ins  and  winds ! 

He  bears  me  down  to  shades  uncouth. 
That  in  hia  homeless  home  he  bindB, 

Where  no  relenting  is,  nor  ruth; 

Holy,  and  in  my  blamelesa  youth. 

The  air  moans  as  in  coming  storm. 

The  [lovers  drop  withered  from  my  wreal^bf 

And  Boundless  are  the  words  I  form, 
Upon  my  lips  a  struggling  breath 
Flutters,  1  crois  the  ttream  of  death. 

ScathcIcKS  !     O  Sun  in  Heaven  secure  ! 
O  colours  of  the  skies  that  keep 

The  world's  iniacination  pure  I 

O  Woo<)b  and  Floods  I  and  je  who  leap 
Wild  Wiuds,  from  headlands  to  the  deep  t 


Still  I  am  yours!  for  mc  now  pants 
Cerca'  great  heart,  and  on  my  way 

Hia  winged  foot  light  Hermes  plants, 
Karth  murmurs.  Zephyr  leaves  to  play, 
And  by  a  cypress  knells  the  day. 
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Flnto,  mj  glory  ii  not  shed  I 

Bethink  thee  thou  are  leading  home 

To  he  a  fellovr  with  the  dead^ 

Strength  unattained,  and  power  to  come  I 
But  through  thf  precincts  I  will  roam. 

Till  the  new  light  about  thy  coast 
The  Titans  rouse,  and  feuds  beginj 

And  there  bestirs  a  muttering  host 
To  insurrection,  with  a  din 
Such  as  aforetime  there  has  been. 

And  they  like  me  shall  learn  to  cross 
Thy  fabled  death,  like  me  withstand 

Thy  feigned  dominion.  See,  I  toss, 
Hope  like  a  falcon  from  my  hand 
To  fly  about  this  outcast  land. 


Lethe.         Ah  I  stress  of  night  I     Here  silence  is 
Like  the  suppression  of  a  sigh. 
That  labours  to  be  uttered.     'Tis 
A  full-fed  rivel  lapsing  by. 
And  reeds  that  to  the  wind  reply. 

How  far  it  seems  this  very  morn  1 
The  sunrise,  and  the  meadow-sheen ; 

The  springing  lark,  the  budding  thorn ; 
And  maidens  dancing  on  the  green. 
How  far !  and  has  it  ever  been  ? 


Mine  eyes  are  filled,  as  the  wave  sings, 
'With  gold  dust  irom  the  moth  of  sleep, 

And  dazzled  with  the  purple  wings 

Of  dream ;  and  naiads  round  me  sweep 
With  mermaids  dancing  in  the  deep. 

And  now  I  hear  a  Syren  lip 

Low  chanting  from  a  tufted  care. 

That  draws  a  crag-encircled  ship 

With  dipping  beak  from  wave  to  wave 
Bewildering — ah  I  Ceres,  save  I 
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Twas  Letlie  !  yet  my  spirit  pore 

Bepels  its  shadow  and  its  stjun ; 
For  lieavenly  memories  endure 

And  brighten-^though  tlie  earthly  wane; 

Bft'a  uow  I  seem  to  be  again 

Neatled  to  Ccrca'  bosom  boon, 

Hearing  of  things  beyond  the  ken 

Of  mortals;  many  a  solemn  rtme; 
Forgotten  'mid  the  haunts  of  men, 
^licre  chirp  the  swallow  aad  the  wren. 

And  now  remembered  ;  mysteries, 
That  made  my  ehildisb  bosom  jeam^ 

Being  Jove's  daughter.      Thine  it  is^ 
Flute,  to  guide  me  while  I  learn 
The  dooms  of  FatCj  and  thcu  return 

To  my  appointed  scat  above. 

Knowing  both  worlds ;  and  there  repose. 
See!  the  clouds  brighten  aswc  move, 

All,  Hades,  all  thou  shalt  disclose  ; 

Uy  Deity  within  me  grows, 

Unequalled  knowledge  I  shall  gain. 

Not  vexed  with  doubt,  nor  dimmed  with  ruth, 
But  passionless,  and  pure,  and  plain  ; 

And  sec  august  in  changeless  youth 

Thine  aspect,  Elcusinian  Truth. 


•^eheroH.    So  guide  me.  King,  I  shall  not  blench 

Though  housed  with  Night;  our  nobler  kind 
This  much  of  darkness  cannot  quench. 
Bat  shows  its  lustre  more  dcBncd, 
And  outline  of  immortal  mind. 

And  though  you  lead  with  downward  hand 
Me  ever  to  your  inmost  zoncj 

^^'here  nameless  powers  in  judgment  standj 
I  shall  not  tremble,  though  alone, 
For  gods  to  me  are  not  unknown. 
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Sorrowful  Acheron  is  this, 

SighiDg  upon  its  course  ?  the  air 

Quivers  above  its  wan  abyss 

Like  summer  noon  intense,  for  prayer 
Anguish  and  vrath  are  mingled  there. 


Down  on  the  clovefl  heart  of  earth, 

I  look,  where  all  its  miseries  lie  ; 
And  new  regrets  have  hourly  birth. 

So  deeply  felt  they  cannot  die. 

The  ghosts  are  round  me  suddenly  ! 

As  gathering  olive  trees  enclose 

A  traveller  by  the  night  ensnared  ; 

Who  plods  his  beaten  way,  nor  knows, 
Till  by  the  rising  moon  declared, 
The  wraiths  with  whom  he  long  hath  fared. 

So  they  surround  mc  and  amaze, 

And  toward  me  reach  with  outstretched  hands, 

And  wistful  eyes  upon  me  gaze. 

Yes,  yes,  I  come  from  distant  lands, 
Persephone,  who  death  withstands. 


From  me  some  virtue  as  I  pass. 

Wanders  as  fragrance  from  a  flower  j 

I  lift  them  as  a  beam  the  grass, 
I  give  them  back  thfir  little  hour. 
Earth's  joy  and  momentary  power. 

And  some,  whom  hope  revisiteth. 

Feed  on  my  strength,  and  as  I  speak, 

Bend  from  my  lips  to  catch  the  breath. 
And  steal  the  life  upon  my  cheek, 
And  from  my  heart  a  pang  bespeak 

Of  mdting  pity  j  I  divide 

Their  sorrows,  and  my  soul  gives  room 

To  dark  regret ;  but  at  my  side 
Thou  standest,  and  before  the  doom 
Of  thy  still  eye  they  melt  in  gloom. 
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Eifiian    Soft  tvilight,  peace,  and  summer  balm  ! 
Fields.  Ere  falb  the  tear  that  I  might  weep. 

New  np&ces  open  wide  and  ealm. 

I  change '.  as  when  from  shingle  8tcep> 
The  boat  falls  noiseless  to  the  deep. 

Here  dwell  whom  towered  cities  mourn 
As  loat,  but  Freedom  will  not'  lose, 

licroca,  whose  names  to  rictory  borne 
For  lullabies  the  mothers  use, 
Fur  an  awakeuiiig  soug,  the  muse. 

How  still  it  is !  long  intervals 
Closing  behind  me  belt  on  belt ! 

For  nought  to  measure  Time  befalls. 
In  this  Elysian  air  uofett 
Ages  and  tcons  seem  to  melt 

Is  It  the  morniog  on  thy  brow, 
Ceres,  or  noou,  or  night  austere? 

Are  dafToiiU  thy  garlaud  now  ? 

Doth  a  new  harvest  give  thee  chcor  ? 
Or  on  the  dead  fern  drops  the  tear  ? 


Pinto,  arc  these  thy  happy  fields? 

Where  hour*  and  steps  of  life  are  lost ; 

And  no  event  the  season  yield*, 

No  growth,  no  check,  no  purpose  crost^ 
No  glimmering  future  to  accost. 

To  me  not  such.     My  fuller  pulse 
On  no  Elysiau  dream  is  fed. 

But  ill  its  own  strong  life  exulte. 
Lo !  how  their  airy  footsteps  trca^l 
The  flower  that  beudeth  not  his  head. 


AVliD  keep  from  pain  must  keep  from  power ; 
Life  is  a  bow  they  cannot  bend ; 

Ev'n  wc  who  claim  a  heavenly  dower 
Mast  with  calamity  contend. 
And  he  brought  low,  to  reascend. 
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What  rule  ia  bere — what  empire  bIiowq  ? 
Againat  thee  can  these  shades  rebel 

AnuiDg  with  ristonary  frowD  ? 
Berolt  it  boots  not  thee  to  quell. 
Their  sum  of  life,  an  asphodel. 

Yield  mc,  wouldat  thou  myapint  cheer, 
Chan(;c,  motion,  let  the  threat  respond 

To  threat  rebellious  ;  let  me  hear 
The  stone  of  Sisyphus  grind,  or  foml 
Titan  or  Giant  rend  a  boud. 


Tartarus.    Sudden  the  Night  uncoils  lier  hair 
About  us  ID  a  blinding  cloud, 
And  no  cotnpanionBhip  we  share 
But  Silence,  of  her  secrets  proud, 
And  Darkness  moving  in  his  shroud. 

Does  7ny  heart  fail  mo?  for  immense 
Trpinhliiif^s  possess  the  atmosphere. 

Tis  Tartarus  hy  its  stubboni  fence 

Of  towers,  and  storm-clouda  hovering  near, 
Tis  Tartarus,  by  a  flash  made  clear. 

Uere  mid  the  gleam  and  the  ecUpae 
Of  light,  and  agitations  rude. 

That  jar  the  words  upon  my  lips. 
Lie  manacled  the  rebel  brood. 
But  once  sublime,  who  Jove  withstood. 

They  sec  where  Tartarus  is  riven, 

And  through  the  cleft  the  mighty  stairs 

Ascending  that  might  reach  to  heaven; 
And  each  again  in  fancy  shares 
The  glorious  ivork,  and  not  despairs. 


For  in  his  brain  high  thoughts  of  rule 
Still  glisten,  schemes  for  gods  to  abet ; 

Like  stars  reflected  in  a  pool 

"Which  a  long  drought  has  shmnV,  find  yet 
Therein  the  spacious  heavens  are  set. 
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See,  here  is  one  vhose  eyes  dilate  : 
A  Titan,  'iicatli  a  crag  he  tnrns 

Groaniug,  anfl^half  nplifts  its  weight ; 
As  the  great  snal  our  car  diaceras 
A  spot  upoa  his  forehead  burns. 

Like  the  last  blood-rc(l  seasoa  stain 
Upon,  the  ash  that  5rcs  the  heath. 

The  rocks  dispart  iiud  cloac  again, 
And  in  thn  drawing  of  his  breath. 
Clench  orer  him  their  jagged  teeth. 

Floto,  my  heart  with  thine  concurs 
Xa  peace  that  comes  of  power,  for,  lo  1 

Thy  bosom  has  not  heaved,  nor  stlrB 
The  blossom  on  thy  youthful  brow, 
Pomegrauate-buds  with  ruby  glow. 

In  peace;  for  as  a  torrent's  strength 
May  in  blind  wrath  its  channel  miss. 

And  far  abroad  itii  silvery  length 
Scatter  in  uir,  the  sunbeams  kiss 
Its  showers^  so  their  rebellion  is. 


Orcu*.         As  we  recede  the  thnndcr-throes 

Grow  more  and  more  snbducd,  and  soon 
Into  a  rhythmic  mca>iure  close, 
And  the  earth  vibrates  into  tunc, 
Its  cradle  song  beneath  the  moon. 

Not  as  a  minstrel  when  of  war 
Descanting,  is  the  song  of  Fate  ; 

Bnt  action's  storm,  tumnit,  and  jar 
Rebellions  and  implacable  hate 
ThcmsclTcs  into  a  song  translate. 


Now  as  mine  eyes  the  distance  probe, 
The  darkness  turns  to  dusky  bloom  ; 

As  shadows  of  a  purple  robe. 

When  you  approach  it,  lo&c  their  gloom. 
And  with  rich  tints  the  air  illume. 
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Softly  the  night  her  gate  nnbara  ; 

I  Mc  a  gentle  radianec, 
Like  that  faint  flame  amid  the  stars 

Wliere  many  conBtcUatiocst  daocw ; 

And  tovers  appear,  and  forms  advance. 

And  DOW  thy  throne  ascends,  as  when 
A  red  streak  of  the  rising  sun 

Ends  the  long  vista  of  a  glcu. 
My  life  is  in  the  leaf;  I  shun 
No  mystery  till  all  arc  woq. 

They  hail  me,  gathering  through  the  land. 
They  hail  me  isauiog  from  their  cave 

The  Furies,  each  astouished  hand 
Hath  dropt  its  torch  upon  the  wave 
Where  red  Cocytus  fills  his  grave. 

Ajid  flowers  into  my  hands  arc  borne ; 
Lily,  and  lotus  buds  I  find, 

Aud  poppy,  handmaid  to  the  corn, 
And  amaranth  with  nepenthe  twined 
Like  love  and  peace,  to  soothe  the  mind. 

And  now  a  choral  liymn  they  raise 
Such  as  enthralled  the  solitude 

When  worshippers  with  holy  lays 
Awoke  the  deep  Dodonian  wood, 
Vpon  whose  echoes  Pan  would  brood. 

The  splendour  of  our  heavenly  tine. 
Oh,  Ceres,  tames  this  lower  crowd. 

They  bend  before  me  at  a  sign. 

The  humble  love  me,  and  the  proud 
Arc  Ecrvants,  at  my  aspect  bowed. 

What  doth  it  aid  me  to  repine  ? 
Oh,  mother,  if  I  must  remain. 

Look  down  I     Tbe  empire  is  diviue  ! 
I  quell  my  spirit's  former  strain. 
Uplift  me,  Pluto  1  let  me  reign. 
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rpH  E  world  has  perbajB  nerer  bccu  blessed  with  a  more  winniug 
X  religious  conception,  ooe  more  fjrateful  to  uudcpravecl  Imman 
iottiacis,  than  thnt  nf  an  iofaot  god — a(  d.  sweet  tender  little  being, 
aestling  in  a  mother'ti  food  embraee,  and  lovclv  with  all  the  charm  of 
bodily  frailness  no  leas  tbnu  of  inDoccoce,  and  who  yet  may  be  Icgi- 
tiaMcly  worshipped  a^  King,  Saviour,  and  Hod  most  holy. 

Ti>  ihc  mere  student  of  the  "  science  of  rclipons,"  the  (lod-child 
uiil  Jits  worship  have  a  special  interest,  on  acconnt  of  iioints  of  con- 
laci  which  he  will  expect  to  find  there  between  Christianity  and 
PkguiUm,  lictwcen  the  "  religion  of  the  Cross"  and  religion  mainly 
dipRtdeot  on  some  kind  of  xsthctieism.  Indeed,  were  stich  a  con- 
eeptioa  allowed  to  get  isolated  from  other  religious  trutha,  as  it  cer- 
tainly would  iu  the  absence  of  a  rigorously  imposed  creed,  it  could 
Urdly  fail  to  become  idolatroas  in  the  worst  seuse  of  the  word.  Nor 
i»  tticrr  reason  for  surprise  that  the  worship  of  the  iafaut  Saviour 
should  have  inherited  eomethiug  of  whut  was  best  iu  Paganism, 
•cring  that  the  revelation  which  dcmauds  it  is  not  the  last  word  of 
Cbriatiatiity  hut  it«  first,  the  revclatiou  uccdcil  for  uuitiug  iu  a  com- 
■OQ  heart-worship  the  rough  untutored  shepherd  of  the  hill-side  and 
tk  •«(«  initiated  iuto  the  mysteries  of  Kastern  religion  or  the  subtleties 
of  Eaalem  thought.  Here,  in  fart,  wc  hud,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
u  appeal  to  our  purest  and  bcalthieat  feelings,  that,  as  Mr.  Uuskin 
hm  said  in  one  of  the  most  charming  uf  his  recent  Oxford  lectures, 
"from  the  momcut  when  tlie  spirit  of  Christiauity  had  been  entirely 
iatrrtrretcd  to  the  Western  racet,  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  wor- 
thiffed  in  the  Madonna,  nnd  the  sanctity  of  childhood  in  unity  with 
Art  o(  Christ  Ijecnme  tltc  light  uf  every  honest  hearth,  and  the  joy 
«ftiwry  |mre  aud  chastened  soul;''*   while,  on  the  other  hand,  iu 

•    Tbt  Atl  t^  Eh^hiuI      lj«ot.  iv. 
*OI.  I.  II 
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the  Babe  nursed  hy  its  mother,  the  sterner  aspects  of  Deity  arc  veiledj 
— one  may  almo»t  say  dormant.     Tlic  soul  is  von  by  the  charm  of 
iDnoccncc  and  purity  to  the  beauty  of  all  tlie  fruit*  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  still  unsbriven  feci  that  they  may  jotn  without  much  com- 
punctioDj  at  any  rate  without  hypocrisy,  in  the  Ventte  adoremus,  audi 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  if  they  have  a  miud-     Tlie  ataiospbcrCrl 
morcovcrj  of  Belhlehcm  is  as  much  of  the  nursery  as  of  the  sauctuary. 
Before  the  Diviue  Babe,  it  is  hardly  uosccmly  to  dauce  like  the  cboir-^ 
boya  of  Seville  or  Luca's  fancitiHi,  to  sLirl  the  bagpipes  of  Abruzziaa<i 
shepherds,  or  to  revel  iu   the  din  which  rejoices  the  honest  hearts  ofj 
our  Salvation  Army  people.    Nor  docs  a  still  more  materialistic  and  noj 
less  pagan  mode  of  celebrating  the  Nativity  show  any  sign  of  ceasing 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  most  uncompromi&iog  i'nritan,  the  Christ* 
mas  dinner  being  an  uncommonly  near  approach  tu  what  was  rcuUyj 
the  principal  observance  required  by  m'cII  nigh  all  the  old  religions  oC| 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Atlantic.'^    The  lesson, 
in  fact,  of  the  earliest  great  festival  of  the  Church's  year  is  not  that  ol 
Holy  Week.     There  is  "a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh j  a^ 
time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance."    It  is  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
crucified  that  is  to  be  learnt  the  supreme  truth  of  Christianity — that 
nothing  is  of  value  hut  self-sacrifice,  that   suffering,  the  curse  of  the 
lower  creature,  is  the  vocation  and  glory  of  the  higher;  and,  in  the 
jirocession  to  Calvary,  he  will  eut  a  sorry  figure  who  haa  any  preten- 
sion to  follow  as  a  disciple,  but  no  mind  to  take  a  iharc  in  bcaringd 
the  cross.      But  the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  with  its  place  of  honourj 
even  for  poor  dumb  animals,  is  open  to  all,  to  every  one,  at  any  ratej 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  "receive  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  littl* 
child."      The   very   angels,    who   figure  in   the   lovely  group   of  thflij 
Nativity,  have  to  be  ehihlreu — children,  too,  who  would  he  hardlyj 
less  angelic  if  thoy  found  their  toiing  service  not  incompatible  with 
a  good  romp.     And  it  is  not  a  little  due  to  there  being  no  scntiueli 
TC(iairing  a  pass-word  at  the  gate,  and  no  punctilious  master  of  tbei 
ceremonies  within,  that  the  blessed  iuflucHces  of  Bethlehem  are  dif- 
fused, widely   difTuscd,  far  beyond    the    inner    circle    of  orthodoi 
Ijclievers   and   true  disciples.      Hence  is  it  that,  on  the  Continent 
nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  midnight  mass  attractive  to  the 
million,  and  the  million,  alas  I  means  here  the  uucouverted ;  so  that 

*  M.  Boiui«r.  for  insinnce,  on  the  irnumorablc  roligiom  con frntdrai tics  oC  thp  Ronao^ 
empire,  saya ;—"  Vce  lea  tciniis  lia  pluH  reoulcs.  in  rrpa,i  coramiin  avait  >ti  I'occiipK- 
tion  1a  plus  importiintR  dra  ccilli'gcft.  IjCaiodalib's  uu'uii  iiiJititua  i|uiinil  un  fit  ^'(lni^ 
Iti  mfre  dt«  diuux  do  Penainuntcr  u'nvkicnt  lien  tmnvi'  iJe  mieux  [lOur  boiiotvr  In  d^euv. 
CdtvD,  i^tiL  ^Uit  ftlora  (|U(«tL-iir,  prit  |Hirt  mis  Altivn  f)ai  larcat  t-fldbrvB  h  cctto  ooca- 
Bion,  CicA-aD  luj  fait  dire  ijiie  la  tslile  de*  iutso(u&  i-tait  frngatc  rtf^iio  ce  quo  I'atttntit 
dAili  CCS  fcRtinH  '  ^tftit  moini  !q  plaisir  d«  mim^cr  et  de  baire  <\im:  celni  de  ■<!  tronvor 
&veo  sc*  acuta  rt  dr  convi'mcr  uTri;  riii.'  Mais  too*  ]*•»  coovivva  n'^tawnt  pa<  BUMt 
Mbna  'jue  Cotori,  ot  I'^uturitJ  fiit  1>ii.'nt6t  vl<lii;6o  d'intervonir  ]>OUr  tDOUvrer  la 
dfpetisca  oxcevsiroB  qn'oD  f&taait.iui  (<-tcai1oCybl-1e.'*— y.4i  Hdiyion  rcmaine  (T.li 
aux  AntottiTU,  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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church-goers,  jostled  hy  a  rough  crowd, 
their  minds  to  stretching  their  capability  of 
not  ta):itig  scandal  to  the  iitmoat  poiut  of  eadaraoce.  Heuce,  too,  in 
Hoclu^*  our  Puritanism  hits  uot  been  equal  to  defeudiug  Yulctide 
froB  1  triumphaut  invasion  of  pagau  cnstoni»  and  rites  ;  so  that  strict 
En^elicals,  who  arc  sliockcd  at  the  idea  of  their  churches  being 
jMtntcd  with  the  flowers  of  the  seasou  at  Easter,  would  yet  be 
MTTT  to  vain  there  the  scarlet  berries  of  December ;  so  that  exclusirc 
cnltintOTs  of  the  anatcrcst  plain  song  will  tolerate,  even  iu  church, 
CfatistiDu  carols  full  of  quaint  couccitit  or  wild  mtrth  ;  bo  that 
jomlity  ii  not  deemed  out  of  place  at  the  family  banquet,  which  is 
toiui  sacred  one.  that  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  be  seated  thereat 
vitBont  being  in  charity  irlth  all  present,  or  without  baring  liberally 
ptii  tribute  to  the  new-boru  Saviour  iu  the  persons  of  His  fellow- 
poor. 

Xu«  lucb  a  subject  as  the  meeting  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the 
Nitiiiiv— a  subject  whicli  may  draw  to  any  amount  on  the  highest 
as^untioDS  and  imagiuatious  of  rnvHticism,  on  all  that  is  brightest, 
trecttst  and  tenderest  in  home  affections  and  associations,  and  on 
wlntiamost  bri^iant  and  eflective  iu  pagan  lestbeticism^ — was  there 
erer  a  more  glorious  one  for  art  in  general  and  for  plastic  art  in 
pntioalnr?  Apollo  leading  the  choir  of  the  Muses,  the  Birth  of 
Athene,  tl>c  \Var  of  the  Gods  with  tbc  Titans,  these  are  subjects  as 
oobk  in  themselves  as  was  their  treatmeat  by  Greek  art ;  but,  cvcu 
foraporcly  .i»thetic  purpose,  they  cannot  vie  with  the  Nativity- — at 
<MeH  realistic  and  so  idealistic,  so  joyful  and  so  solemu,  so  homely 
ai  »  sublime,  so  clear  to  tbc  simplest  mind  aud  ro  uufathoinably 
aqnterious,  so  austere  aud  yet  lending  itself  to  tbc  mo»t  maguiticcut 
Ht^m  of  Venetian  or  Flemish  colour,  Florentine  composition,  or 
Bnantiac  decoratiuo.  That  it  haa  been  equal  to  such  a  subject 
Mffiees  to  prove  that  Christian  art  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
iDjrothcTj  cren  had  it  left  unsolved,  as  it  certainly  did  for  centuries, 
tlie  aoit  difficult  problem  it  had  to  deal  with,  tlic  representation,  to 
Tit— not  of  a  divine  being  never  limited  by  acitlirojioniorphit;  con- 
(iitiou  and  with  his  divinity  not  yet  luauifcstcil,  such  as  the  infant 
Zeuor  Dionysus,  or  again  as  an  infant  Bodhisatva,  nor  of  the  symbol 
titWof  a  mere  abstraction,  such  as  tlic  child  Eros,  or  of  an  occult 
filiil  nUtion,  such  as  Horus,  nor  of  an  infant  incarnation  of  a  god, 
lonkippcd  indeed  as  supreme,  but  with  a  humanity  fulling  far  short 
of  tW  highest  type,  such  as  Krishna — but  of  a  perfect  Immau  child, 
»hoi»tobc  made  kuown  as  the  great  God  of  the  Universe. 

A  diild-god  of  some  kind  has  indeed  had  a  placa,  geucrally,  if  not 
tlwtn,  u  a  late  development,  in  several  pugau  religions ;  and  it  ia 
aot  uniaiCly  that  further  archieological  ami  pala;ographical  research 
■illbriug  to  light  more  instances  of  sucli  a  oonceptiou  than  the  not 
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very  large  Dumber  we  know  of  at  present :  but,  although  the  (iroek^ 
the  Egyptian,  the  Hiodu,  aud  the  Buddhist  artist,  each  in  his  w^> 
had   an  infinitely  lesa   difficult  problem  to  solve  tlian   the  ChrtstiaD^ 
what   they  achieved   in   that   line    is   certaiaJy  not  what    has  t^^^ 
miounded  to  their  glory,  ^^4^1 

The  Greek  world  has  left  very  few  traces  of  actual  child-worship-; 
but  there  »cems  to  have  been,  according  to  Ottfricd  Mullcr,*  at  least 
a  tendency  in  that  direction  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  at 
1)eautiful  cults  of  antiquity,  that  of  the  "  great  goddesses,'"  whose-J 
Mysteries  are  asBociated  with  so  much  of  what  was  really  progressive' 
and  spiritualistic  in  the  religion  of  Hellas,  and  with  the  biography  of 
so  many  of  Hellenism's  noblest  representatives.  Muller,  however,  is 
not  able  to  mention  anAextant  representation  of  Cora  as  a  child,  and 
moreover  this  conception  of  lier  was  probably  evolved  at  too  late  ft 
period  to  obtain  a  really  religions  treatment  from  Greek  art,  which, 
after  its  apogee  in  the  divine  work  of  Phidias,  soon  began  to  be  sadly 
affected  by  the  prevailing  materialism  and  sensuality  of  a  secularized 
and  democratic  age  ;  for,  although  its  degradation  was  but  gradual  aod^ 
never  came  to  be  utter,  although  the  stamp  left  on  it  by  the  god»9 
invoked  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  was  never  quite  obliterated  (to  the 
last,  the  grondenr,  one  may  almost  say  the  sanctity,  of  its  slt/U-  could 
allow  it  to  place  a  dance  of  raving  rnxnads  and  drunken  satyrs, 
without  aaithctic  iucongrnity  on  a  tomb],  it  became  less  and  less  equal 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  religions  type. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  religion  was  altogether 
lost,  that  there  was  not  even  religious  progress  in  a  right  directioiii 
all  through  that  age  of  general  decadence,  not  so  unlike  our  ownj 
when  the  craze  for  "science" — that  is,  for  wfiat  may  Itc  mor 
spccitically  termed  the  low  sciences — drietl  up  the  soil,  in  which  alone 
poetry  and  art,  as  well  as  religion,  can  spring  and  thrive,  and  wbea 
the  idea  of  justice  as  the  basis  of  legislation  was  as  much  held  to  be 
an  outworn  sujicrstition  as  in  any  modernized  state  of  contemporary 
Kurope  or  America.f      Such  a  vigorous   and  magniHcrnt  growth  **'M 

*  "  Ths  <Uuglitcr  '>r  Dcmot«r.  ri^m.  tiaa  (itt&inei!  little  jii^ltviiioAlitv  in  &rt,  lint  >k 
forthfi  mort,  jiiirt  ilHrnninisI  liy  the  uiwtc  dearly  chaT«ctcTii:<Til  iK'ings  witli  wbon  Mm 
■tik&ili  in  ralatiou.  Ou  thu  outr  liaitd  kIic  la  only  »  iJamrti^r  in  tomlcr  youth  ami  virpn 
dttlre  \  on  tlic  ntliei  sbe  ia,  »8  tliu  cou>ort  "(  Hiiil«ir,  thu  ntcrn  •.uiprcsit  cf  tliv  iK-lbcr 
wwrlil,  ft  StyKitm  Hcnv ;  Init,  after  iier  wtnm  to  the  upper  \rt>r\A.  rfis  ia  in  mystic  re)i|;ion 
tke  bridt  ot  Ihonj-fliia  (Libtr  ct  I.iIh-i-ii).  (rom  whom  tlic  cri:>uiii«(;  witli  ity  and  tb* 
BMclgixn  «icort  ]ia»«  over  to  ]n:r."—.\i"itiii  An  ntut  k»  Hr:'i"iiii>,  by  C.  6.  >[misra, 
translsCcd  by  John  Lcitob, 

1-  ■■  ITicre  »,■'  iiikyi  ad  aiaraiint;  li-adcr  of  the  Timf  in  March  1883,  *'  &  pretty  goiei 
(crUe)^  that  it  I*  (if  vi-ry  little  uxir  to  Tvly  yi\"m  principlfi  nf  n,uy  ktiid,     Krnin  turn 
ti[ii*t  u«rtaiii  tbiuv*  conic-  tu  lie  rvi{Bnlc(l  m  i)i.'<:<jMitry  "uil  incvitjible.     TUvy  may 
ulnolutely  cr-udcmned  by  the  priti.;i[]]oti  formerly  and  TMieuUy  beM  simoiig  u»,  &iid  tlicy 
m&y  drarly  lc«d  to  rcsnlta  wliieh  t)it  buMorH  cif  tbene  princtjilcB  ri:'j;Ard  ■»  jM-rniaoiu 
titit  tlii^y  arr  dime  all  th'i;  iiamp,  nnd  dniii'  with  tli«<  tsuit  conatnt  or  iclivw  »Mi«taiUM 
the  vi-ry  uwa  who  i^iTcdk't  jnililic  iiii>f»rtunv.    ....    TLii}  tUttigi  arc   dvuu,  not 
ubedicDco  tc  any  pnaciplc,  not  in  the  \iv\\e{  that  tb«y  am  dsmaodsd  by  jiittioc^ 
simply  from  the  ff^rlim^tbut  they  cuni'ft  b«  rvfuMd."    W'liAt  a  stmdat  bmu  ul  tlii 
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dlenism  could  not  vitber  away  all  at  oucc  ;  and  Uierc  were  still  un- 
irrenti  of  geDuioe  piety,  siiiritualtty  and  ideality,  iu  wliich  would 
|)e  fonud  the  sweet  waters,  wcUcd  iu  tbc  golden  age  of  Hellas,  from 
t^vuies  of  the  Olympiau  gods,  and  whieh  came  iiji  again  to  the 
suAdc  on  tbc  great  religious  revival  iu  tlic  iip]jer  classes,  heralded 
ifDOtaroosed  by  tbc  Sibylline  voice  of  Virgil,  and  culminating  in 
ikkresof  an  Kpietctus  and  au  Aurelius.*  But  if  Greek  art  was 
4lilt  hebolden  to  tlic  SjioiSai^oi'ia  of  tbe  past,  that  of  tbc  time — 
hetrecn  Alexander  and  Augustus — bad  as  little  effect  on  it  as  the 
«nitaily  of  a  Deacon  Paris,  and  countless  other  true  followers  of 
CbriR  ia  the  cigbicentli  century  had  on  tbe  xtyle  rococo,  which  I 
•Huonber  being  much  aniiise<1  to  fmd  in  full  bloom  of  friToIity  in,  of 
allplices,  ODO  of  tbe  Jansenist  churches  of  Amsterdam.  So  that  it 
iitovotirc  inscriptions,  such  as  those  recently  made  known  by  Mr. 
wiOD,  that  we  must  turn  iu  order  to  realize  how  much  religions 
surrired  all  through  the  period,  when  the  ze'U-geixt  pointed 
•otly  to  tbe  influence  of  Kpicureaus  and  scientists — of  such  as  hod 
atdicir  hearts  on  "  base  luxury  "  or  ou  "  base  knowledge. "t 

Of  a  date  not  before  this  relatively  debased  period  are  the  extant 
u4  most  probably  even  the  earliest  representations,  or  at  least  types, 
af  tbc  infant  Dionysus,  the  infant  Zeus  suckled  by  a  goat,  and  the 
iiAnt  Hercules  strangling  serpents,  tbe  two  latter  subjects  of  not 
TCiy  frequent  occurrence.  None  of  these  creations  arc  known  to  have 
b«a  the  object  of  any  worship,  public  or  private;  they  were  conse- 
4}DeDtly  executed  without  any  attempt  at  Bimroua,  and  seem  to  have 
fea  mtre  artists*  fancies.  Nor  arc  tlicy  at  all  i-cmorkable  even  as 
stsdics  of  juvenile  humanity,  being,  indeed,  perhaps  the  only  subjects 
Midipd  by  Greek  art  which  arc  altogether  disappointing.  In  which 
titiMfi  Mr.  RuHkin,  "  I  noted  to  yon  the  singular  defect,  that  i: 
oner  gircs  yon  any  conceptjoii  of  Greek  children.  Neither — up  to 
llie  tbirtocuth  century — docs  Gothic  art  give  any  conception  of 
IfOtUc  children  ;  for,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Goth  was  not 
pdectly  Christianized,  and  still  thought  only  cf  the  strength  of 
koDuity  as  admirable  in  battle  or  venerable  in  judgment,  hut  not 
as  dutiful  in  peace,  nor  happy  in  simplicity."* 

The  child  Eros,  however,  cannot  be  dismissed  so  summarily, 
tfcis  conception  baring  been  a  favourite  one  in  every  branch  of  plastic 

tnv^tkd  vaee  ao  happy  xnA  prc*[KTOUB.  no  1cm  tliui  glorioiiB,  (ircek  oitiu  to,  lus 
ktavtBdncnlml  by  M.  Fuitel  dr.  ('oulungcs,  aJLcr  T'oIybiuM,  I'lutarcb,  AriBtotle,  Ac,  in 

•  'Pa  iMMorqu  pwaBrait  bmaquBineut  do I'l'tmlo des  ktttw  do Cictfron  ^  c«U«  d«  U 
wiUHIiilluiicda  Mure  Aiirck  m  tronvcrait  <1>bi)  on  moadr  nonT-cui,  Ku  drax  aii«Jw. 
■  mtU  hKoaino  cat  cnttarruont  cbang^;  el  ite  toii>  lea  cbiuiftetneote  <uiVUc  a  niibife, 
NaJiiplu)  nmtnguabW  «  Uen  mujni  atWndus,  cMt  iju'elU  a.  paw.-  dolincr^iluHtfi  It 
l»*Tii()OB.-— Ad  /irtigion  rcruuitne  d' Af/iiirlr  tnu:  Jnltmint.  by  0.  Bi>iwi«r.  On  the 
'•■pom  tii]laB»c(>  of  Virgil,  iee  aIm  K*»ay*,  fliutxal,  by  Krod.  W.  H.  My«r». 

i  fltrfacrt  u  Th»  Nc»  ittpaUu. 
'"  TU  Jff  of  Kagln-d,  leot  Iv,,  ou  K»te  UrMu«u-fty  aiid  Mrs,  Allingbam. 
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art,  and  haring  tcft  specimcoB  of  sufficient  merit  and  charm  to  be 
repeated  vith  no  intentional  modification  by  the  nco-pagnn  art  of  the 
sixteenth  niid  following  centuries  ;  nnd  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  chubby  little  Cupid  can  be  quoted  as  a  real  god-child  or  child- 
god.  The  only  tinnctuaries  of  Kroa,  at  least  of  any  importance, 
hitherto  known,  were  at  Thespix  in  Bccotia,  where  his  idol  was  a 
rough  stoQC,  and,  apparently,  dating  from  a  much  later  time,  and, 
not  improbably,  owing  its  existence  to  Boeotian  colonists,  at  Parium 
in  Mysia.  The  ancient  Eros  of  Thcspiie  seems  to  liave  been  a 
variety  of  llcrmca,  the  great  intermediarj'  between  heaven  and  earth, 
day  and  night,  &c./  and  to  hare  been  only  idcntJIicd  with  the  son  of 
Aphrodite,  a  crcntinn  of  poetry  rather  than  of  religion,  when  the 
lattcr'n  type  as  a  youth  was  gi\-cn  by  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  or  I.ysippus, 
at  any  rate  in  the  fourth  century  n.c.  The  child  type  is  of  still 
lower  date,  and,  unlike  the  youth  type,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  having 
been  anywhere  \»«rsbippcd  as  a  god  or  vised  for  anything  else  than 
as  the  symbol  of  an  abstraction.  Desire,  in  every  octave  of  the 
scale  of  being,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — in  rompositions 
"allied  to  the  tnying  poetry  of  later  Anacrcontica  and  the  epigram- 
matic sports  of  the  Antboliigy.'''^  as  in  mystical  allegories  suggested 
by  the  PUtonisra  and  kindred  systems  revived  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century  n.c.J  "  In  the  shape  of  a  blooming  child,"  »ay», 
Ottfried  Miiller,  '*but  never  disagreeably  soft  in  configuratiou,  Eri 
and  more  frequently  Erotes.  are  to  be  seen  in  numberless  reliefs  an 
gems,  dragging  forth  and  breaking  in  pieces  the  insignia  of  all  the 
gods,  caressingly  subduing  the  vild«t  brutes,  and  converting  tbem 
into  riding  or  draught  animals,  boldly  :iud  wantonly  roving  about 
among  sea-mon&tcrs,  and  playfully  mimicking  every  possible  occupa- 

•  S«6  Hutoire  itea  Jldigiotu  d^i  la  Qrltt  Auti^pif,  vol.  ii.  iil  149,  l)y  Alf.  Maonr  ^ 
nod  >.'rn«,  fCiuiU  nil-  ta  iS'ifMi'-ofu/ue  'lu  iHtir^  \tf  L.  Minara  (CUyc,  Fwia,  IS7S),'^ 
short  but  ciccUont  adiI  cx^ftuttivc  trcatuo. 

+  Ottfried  Mutlcr  in  Aneimt  Art  nail  iu  Hftirnitt.*.  tt»On]n,tt<t\  by  J.  l^tch. 

t  "Lo  groups-  d'Kraact  I'aychL-  a«  troiivei^uclijacCoia  nur  Ics  tuiiilitttux  cbir-tiemdan* 
l««  catacuinbcR  He  Kiimc  Ijm  phiJcMophie  Alflxkodrine  ftvut  fut  p^iH>tr«r  dstu  tous  lt»- 
Mtxrit*  vett«  all<((orio  du  Dint  c€laM«  qui  jmubi*  Im  Asm  ran  let  bautetira.  .... 
La  l^geudo  do  ^ydiA  n  inspird  i  Rapk&Jil  xm  cniemblc  de  clicfa  <l'<rtivrc  la  dt^ooim- 
tioD  do  1*  Fatd^imi.  MaiB,  dons  cctta  suite  ilv  freiijiiea.  ct  tiiutout  ibioi  unc  «titre 
B^ria  do  oompMitioni  mtr  Ic  mCm*  ■iijpt  qui  Bfure  dajia  I'lvavn?  do  KnpluUU,  qnniqu* 
eU«  lui  xnt  Biritiuifoirut  cO'DLuUv,  ruuiou  (Tlunw  mus  Iw  traitt  d'uu  ooGwi  aws 
Paj'obiqaigsniolea  fornics  d'une  fcmmc  offre  unGditprajMirtion  luwi  choquante  pour 
le  fptt  qati  pour  ]«  morale  ct  mie  U  cbMtoW  de  Vart  gno  avatt  tattioan  <vit£«. 
D'niiieurs,  dktui  toiitca  h-a  i:i:in-r<ii  ou  I'xtt  modtm*  empmst*  »M  mttti-U  i  In.  rcUsiou 
dea  ftncient,  U  »'»m'le  a  I'enTctupuu  t]e«  ■yojbolcK.  La  science  cb*rclif  ft  «n  ji^rnHnir  Ic 
8CDS  ialLioe,  ct  lout«a  lea  foil  qu'cUo  y  i>an'ieiit,  on  doit  rccutiQaittt^  quo  c«tt«  reli/itaii 
luort^.  A  litqncllo  cbnquo  gi-nrTAtion  a  jct^  en  ptaeuit  mi  ji&tt  d'injurrs.  Avait  bh,  mtati 
anx  junra  de  n  vicillune  ot  de  an  di'^kdcace,  r^TiHir  do  [nnncs  iinmitablr-*  dv«  cod^»- 
tioni  d'uue  h«tt«  tuuralit^  el  d'uae  ayst^ritUM  prvlDiidvur,"— AVm,  £(u<ic,  &&,  by 
L.  Mi'Oud. 

However.  Botne.  if  very  few,  of  tho  gttAt  atiiaia  wbo  liavc  ftonght  impirstion  frum 
clasuc  Aiiti<|uity  bftve  iiurely  bad  a  dcc[i«r  inaiglit  into   Hrllt'tiUtii  :  for  timtonce,    M*a- 
tCKBafttUic  clow  of  tb«  Oiteeiitb  [:ciiturj     PrudbttiJ,  nt  i)ii-  cliwi.'  uf  tljo  eigbtvvtith  V- 
■laod  Bumt-.loDee,  «itb  Uctiry  ][otidiLy  and  othtira  m^a  amic  uoble uaool, j 
■t  dsy. 
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tioQ  of  aukUj  vhcTchy  art  at  length  dcgeucratcs  iuto  a  sport  and  cota- 
plctclHuiTciidcrs  allsiguincaiicc.^'*  Aud,  if  it  is  tnic  tbatpcrsouifi- 
cstioGsuf  ditiuc  attributes  at  ccrtaiu  stages  of  PolytlicUm  passed  casilir 
enoo^  iiiU)  pcmoiis,  at  tliis  timo^  wlicn  pcrsonificatiuu — that  is, 
asllraixiatorpbic  symboUam — was  the  rage,  the  tendeucy  was  all  in 
tieoppOBito  dirci!tiou.  At  any  rate  the  ancients  were  just  as  well 
^wirc  as  ourselves  of  the  difference  bclwccu  a  pentou^  whether  god, 
dxinoii  or  mau,  and  a  mere  symbot 

In  ancicat  Ki^ypt,  uu  the  contrary,  a  child-god  was  only  repre- 
ttaitA  fur  strictly  rcligiuus  purposes,  being  very  common  either  as  a 
lingk  figure  or  in  the  arms  of  a  motbcr-goddees;  but  apparently  uot 
boil  tn  earlier  date  than  tlie  period  of  Egyptian  history  irhich  is 
cbancterized  by  great  power  iu  the  hands  of  a  learned  and  initiated 
cicr^,  and  by  intensely  spiritualistic  tendencies,  and  vhicb  hardly 
hcgan  before  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dynasty.  We  then  find  in  the 
u&tbroa  of  every  or  almost  every  dirisiun  of  the  kingdom  a  supreme 
tmil,  coamting  of  a  father,  mother  and  child,  though  varying  in 
gjBCi  and  attributes  ;  and,  by  the  side  of  the  great  temples,  special 
aactnaries,  "  Mammisi,"  were  built  for  the  mysterious  birth  of  the 
httcr-t 

This  was  also  the  greatest  period  of  Egyptian  plastic  art,  which 
culniuatcd  midcr  the  grcot  eighteenth  and  niuetceuth  dynasties. 

"Smt,"  wrote  tlie  late  &[.  Francois  Lenornmnt,  '*  in  the  nrt  of  any 
mbett  Lu  a  greater  success  been  obtained  by  truth  ntid  pcrfectioti  of  nicdcl- 
[iag,  ud  by  calm  grandtiur  in  the  expression  of  fi-atttrct,  than  the  heails  of 
thacolcsn  at  Ihsombul.  Winckelmasn  has  not  otherwise  doliocil  t)mt  placid 
bMDiy,  which  he  held  to  be  thn  acme  of  nrt.  The  Ludovist  Judo,  at  Icsfit 
wA  t  fourth  in  size,  doos  Dot  surpass  thcu  in  hnrnioniouB  relation  of  the  parts 
•j>t»iii  (•ihtr  and  to  the  whole,  rhidia^  himself  has  not  stamped  the  brows 
J  lii  gorfs  ami  heroes  with  nwre  majesty.  Tho  ngo  of  the  first  i^ynasties 
KiuHjQ^ily,  by  whatever  charm  of  truth  and  Ufc  its  productions  be  elui- 
rwmrd,  Vat  not  the  greatest  age  of  Kgyptian  art,  which  reached  a  higher 
itTi-J  UiTongh   the  influenee  of  religion  and  the  impul&ioti  given  to  it  hy  tho 

But  among  the  iuuumcrable  masterpieces  which  Egyptian  antiquity 
baileft  us,  iu  vain  do  we  seek  a  really  happy  rendering  in  ocnlpture 
Of  pitnliug  of  the  little  figure  representing  the  idea  of  Bcity  con- 
ctiwd  as  perpetually  bora  anew.  In  the  arms  of  Isis,  Maut, 
Hatbor,  &c.,  the  child  is  only  to  be  known  as  such  by  bis  relative 
mt,  or  by  the  cou%-cntionuI  and  stereotyped  gesture,  anything  but 
SnHful,  which  made  the  Greeks  take  Horns  .sucking  his  finger  for 
a  jpd  of  lilenoc.  Tlicse  figures  arc  indeed  as  little  interesting  as 
tfcdiaeas  of  what   the  Egyptians  could  do  to  make  their  art  Hero. 

*  itdnl  Art  atd  Ha   Hfina'oi*.  tiuiulitted  by  J.  Leitcb. 

^  On"MMiiniM,'  M  llliatnjioUitin  colW  thi-m,  •«•  Perrot's    flirtciri'deP.tri  «/■«» 
r J«Mw'r/. TAir^f,  p.  4*0,  buii  FefgUMon'*  IfitWr^  uj  A irkitt ft ar^,  vol,  i. 
t  Ittpit'ttiTtt  (^tltmrionf,  vol.  L  p.  27). 
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tiouolj  as  for  showiug  auf  sytopatliy  for  or  uDdentUntllD^  of  cbild- 
life.  It  makeA  uo  seatlietic  differcucc,  if  a  (^od  Egyptian  god- 
dess be  suclding  crocodile;!  (Ncith  was  often  tbus  represented),  or 
the  son  of  Osiris.  The  third  member  of  tlie  triad,  iu  fact,  thougli 
more  of  a  divine  peraon  tlmn  the  cliitd  Eroa.  and  certain]^  an  abject 
of  vorsbip,  figures  in  art  rather  as  the  symbol  of  a  mysterious  filial 
relatiou  than  as  a  real  chiid-god." 

It  is  in  India  that  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  God-child  of  Christianity,  teeing  that  not  only  are 
the  human  avatars  of  Vishnu  incarnotioas  of  a  divinity  iror^hipped 
as  supreme,  but  also  that  Krishna  and  Kama  have  become  the 
objects  of  about  the  most  popular  cults  of  modern  Hinduism,  mainly 
from  their  being  embodiments  of  the  idea  of  "God  with  us"  in  a 
human  form.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  parallel,  Vishau,  the 
great  god  of  the  warrior  catte,  was  little  concerned  with  any  element 
of  saintliness  except  valour,  although  the  sagacious  policy  of  the 
Brahmins  was,  according  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  either 
to  accept  him  with  Httle  or  no*modification,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
worship  of  so  easy-going  a  divinity  to  the  auatci'e  but  not  uofasci- 
nating  saint-worship  of  Buddhism,  or  else  to  try  to  do  with  bim,  as 
the  Orphici  with  Bacchus,  makiug  his  uamc  and  mere  external  attri- 
butes the  envelope  and  vehicle  of  a  pantheistic  mysticism  quite 
foreign  to  his  original  conception.  It  was  iu  all  probability  during 
the  great  struggle  with  Buddhism,  subs C(t tic ntly,  by  several  centuries 
pcrliHpB,  to  the  Christian  era,  that  the  avatar  sy&tcm  was  concocted 
and  developed  from  legends  of  various  dates,  the  two  great  and 
already  highly  popular  heroes  of  Indian  sotig  being  impressed  by  it 
for  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and,  although  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  here  at  one  time  or  anotlier  some  sli^t 
inliUration  or  influence  of  Christian  tradition  or  more  likely  of  Chris- 
tian art,  tlic  Kribbua  and  the  Rama  of  the  [x>pular  worships,  miuia* 
tercd  to  by  art.  Lave  ever,  like  the  Vishnu  of  the  same,  been  of  a 
very  low  niaial  order,  the  former  cppccialiy.f  in  spite  of  the  quite 
diifercDt  couccptiou  of  an  avatar  covered  by  his  name  in  the  lihagavat 
Ghita.  Now,  the  child-god  of  Hindu  art  is  Krishna  invoked  u 
Gujiala  {the  cow-herd),  or  an  Gopinatha  (che  lord  of  the  milk- 
maids), because  he  had  already  ircduced  the  wife  of  the  cowherd 
Ayana-Ghosha  aud    sixty    thouHaud    milkmaids    in    the    wilderncfis 

*  8m  in  Perrot'a  IJifioirt  Jt  I'Art  Join  T Antvinytt,  f'E<fy]'ir.  tbc  [tUteB  r«|i(<OHBtiBg 
t^ioal  ntntuoCliva  of  Bonis  raekled  liy  Iibi,  ]i.  87,  and  slone,  ]>.  746. 

r  A  French  nugiotrat*  uf  Clinudnnikgar  liu  trutl  to  mako  n  mbmIioii  by  Ttndvttakiog 
to  ptnvi-  tliat  OliriKt  [tbn  nnoilit«cl)  ia  tint  «  ilasijlopinont  or  varietj:  (if  the  wmrtior 
Knitmii  (thv  l)Lko]().  Tliis  luunstroiw  tliusia  bat  bwi  <]uimmwiI  of  by  I'rofeMur  Max 
MlOltr'a  dccIiLratioil.  in  hii  fntrojurtion  /«  rA<r  &i>n»  uT  ifc/f'fri'on,  tliat  OOf  otia  with* 
f&ir  hnowlcdgp  of  Suukrit  Mad  it»  litcrAturc,  would  hAvo  detected  At  oi)c«  the  quite 
rcct^nt  Aiii]  aiioerjrpbal  fabrications  for  the  Ktirop«ui  lUBrkei  oi  Lhii  trita  (|uot«d 
M,  JacoUiot  M  »ntboriiiegi 
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of  Vriniltf  chough  one  vho  looked  into  this  prodigious  iiifuni's 
BMivlh  hod  a  Tiaioti  tlicrc  of  the  three  vorlds,  with  Brahma, 
Viibnii,  and  Siva  Mttinf^  on  their  thrones.  A.-)  GopalA,  he  is  rr[ire< 
leited  u  "resting  on  one  knee  »nd.  with  his  right  hand  extended 
esTiBg  sweetmeats  from  his  mother,"  •  and  as  Gopinatha  he  is  the 
iMdot  patron  of  courtezans. 

But  if  I-linduJAm,  for  all  its  nnquesttonablr  lofty  aspirations  and 
tpeoulAtions,  it^  sublime  lengths  of  asceticism,  and  the  genuine  tcii' 
iltme**  of  ila  devotional  spirit  {hhakti).  has  never  been  able  to  part 
eosipaDy  with  a  religious  consecration  of  the  grossest  immorality  and 
muitilitj,  Ttuddhism  is  generally  free  from  this  reproach;  and  ve 
if^kt  expect  great  things  of  its  jilantic  treatment  of  the  new<l>oru 
GfBtaoia,  '*  pointing,"  not  to  sweetmeats,  but  "  with  one  hand 
(aboven  and  with  the  other  to  the  earth  he  wished  to  save,"  or  of 
ibettiolly  infant  Zeu*Zai,  so  often  met  with  in  the  arms  of  female 
repreMiitA lions  of  the  singular  androgyiions  dinuity,  Quanon  of  the 
Ckioese,  or  Quauin  of  the  Japanese,  although  this  latter  does  not 
Hcn  to  he  a  quite  orthodox  conception  uf  the  religion  in  question, 
[too  lianlly,  however,  be  aasertctl  that  the  Buddha  cliitd  is  known 
lo  kire  reccircd  noy  ranch  happier  treatment  from  Asiatic  art  than 
tkecHild  Horus  from  Kjj;rpltan ;  and  this  is  probably  in  great  part 
dnettftbc  fact  that  the  birth— the  re-birth  rather — and  the  infancy 
of  t  Bodhisatva,  or  Buddha  elect,  are  far  from  oH'ering  the  saac 
iabmt  to  his  worshippers  ns  other  incidents  and  stages  of  hiit  career, 
tncb  u,  for  instance,  his  renunciation^  his  preaching,  or  his  attain- 
ncDt  of  perfection  under  the  sacred  tree. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident  that  we  may  not  one  day 
(Oiie  across  an  exquisitely  lovely  rendering  of  a  Bodhisatva-child  by 
um  artist  of  Japan,  another  of  so  many  delightful  surprises  from 
Ik  ehanning  country  which  the  folly  or  cupidity  of  a  political 
faettoa  bis  just  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Western 
pyiitinism,  since  the  time,  not  very  distant,  when  it  was  geoeralljp 
sajipmed  that  its  plastic  art  would  hardly  get  beyond  the  fabrication 
of  grotesque  mousteta.  But  there  is  a  btrong  reason  why  Asiatic, 
«na  Suddhist,  art  has  ever  been  at  a  disadvuuta^c  in  dealing  with  a 
tTfenqaired  to  be  [icrfcotly  human  us  veil  as  |jcrfectly  divine  ;  and 
tbii  tt,  that  its  main  pre -occupation  is  to  get  decorative  cflect.  The 
most  atithroponu>rphic  conccptiuos  of  llic  Hindu  aud  Buddhist  pau- 
tkous,  for  instance,  will  have  their  faces  painted  bright  red,  blue, 
;tllot,  or  grceu  ;  and  wo  know  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  old 
£mi«,  carved  in  wood  for  the  sauutuaricH  uf  Greece,  before  ita  art 
>i(tmancipate<l  from  Ai^iatic  traditions  and  in(Iuen(>e.  It  is  highly 
JwhihlB  thai  the  lirst  image  maker  whu  gave  a  green  fiu;c — m>w.  it 

tmc,  become   oonventiaual — to   Ramn   was  chietiy  conocrned  tvitk 
*  8buU's  Jianii'n^^- ff  Sutukfit  r.itfratuTe, -p.  \Si. 
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his  culoiir  Bclieme^  aud  its  rcquircmctil   of  a  hue  that  would  watch 
better  than  flcBb-colcur  with  tLe  idol's  garments  or  its  surroundiuga. 
Am  we  tliGrcfure  justified  iu   accepting  ou  u^thctleal    gnntucla   the 
Abbe  dc  Uroglic's  verdict — to  quote  one  of  the  best  and  most  reccut 
authorities  ou  the  science  of  religions — that  "the  neo-brahiDiuica] 
pantheon,  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists,   is  the 
most  revolting  collection  of  monsters  (hat  can  possibly  be  imagined"?*     , 
(jrautcd  that  thin  would  be  no  exaggerated  staCetnent  of  certain  idoIiS 
produced  in  barbarous,  or  even  semi -barbarous,  countries,  it  would  be^ 
strange  if  in   India,  China,  or   Japan,  where   almost  cverj'   human 
being  has  the  making  of  an   artist  in  him,  there  should  bo  found 
habitual  any  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  beauty  in  colour,  or  even 
in  form.     Certainly  there  is  no  end  to  the  productions  of  Oriental 
plastic  art  which,  if  they  existed  in   flesh  and   blood,  would  Indeed 
be  hideous  monsters ;    but  in   flesh  and   blood  they   are  not ;  nor  ™ 
are  tbey  even  intended  to  be  portraits.     It  is   iu   stone,  wood,  or^| 
metal  that  their  deviations  from  the  canon  of  human  proportion  aud 
other    monstrosities    arc    so    conducive   to    decorative    cflcct ;    and 
decorative  effect,  as  every  lo^'cr  of  arcbitecturc  or  of  stained  glass 
knows,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  meuna  of  manifesting  the  Diviu 
iu   art.      A  Juggernath  by   a  Hindu   artist,   even    of  little    or    n 
reputation,    will   not    only    be    admitted     by    the    most    fastidioui 
.Kuropcon  connoisseur  into  bis   collection,  but,  in  its  own  oountryf 
will  awaken  feelings  sufiQciently  strong  to  make  a  mau   cheerfully 
submit   to  walk    barefoot  on  burning  embers,  or  to  be  crushed   to 
death;    whereas,  the    pretty-faced,   simpering    Madonnan  of   Carlo 
Dolce,   or   the  modem   Myiehtu  Parisian   images,   proportioned  and 
coloured  to  look  like  life,  which  arc  now  the  eyesore  of  mosit  Romau 
Catholic  churches,  arc  known  to  have  little  effect  on  the  dcTont  infl 
comparison  with  the   humanly  impossible  black-faced  Virgins  (blacfc^ 
bernusc  nothing  goes  so  well  with  the  gold  of  a  nimbus  or  crown}, 
which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  imported  into  France,  Italy, 
and  Rpain  from  the  Kast.    Otic  has  only  to  notice,  to  be  assured  of  tho^ 
fact,  how  crowded  arc  the  sanctuaries  of  these  black  Madonna*  wJtli^ 
cx-votos,   often    cattly,  testifying   to  manifestations   of  supernatural 
power — answers  to  a  faith  of  some  kind — which  modern  science  with 
its  blinkers  may  ignore,  but  would  find  hard  to  disprove.     The  most 
cultivated  Greeks,  too,  could  not  resist  the  ffisthctic  charm  of  Asiatic 
images,  snch  as  the  many-breasted  and  but  vaguely  human  Diana  o£w 
Dphcsus,  whose  worship  was   introduced   into  the   Peloponnesus  by^ 
such    a    Tcprcscutatlrc    Itclicnc    as    Xeoophon,')'    the    enthnsia.<(tic 
biographer  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  art 
of  his  own  country  was  in  all  its  glory. 

*  I'robUtura  et  ConHiuiont  tie  CUutoirc  ile»  Mi'gioiu,  p.  158. 
t  Anabatli,  I.  v.  c  iti. 
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yoir,  the  ktc  IL  Victor  dc  Laprade  La«  well  «bown*  how  tlie 
ftti^tous  effect  of  the  best  of  man's  decorative  art  is  much  the  same 
u  ib&t  of  God's  decoratire  art   in    extra-human   Xature^  aud  how, 
r^aprDcallT,   architecture — and    architecture    a|?art  from   uUIitariau 
■urpoM*  ia   but    one    of  the    decorative    arte — has  ever    bceu    tho 
esthetic  outcome  of  that  itnprcssloo,  that  revelation  of  Deity,  which, 
niqjod  into  a  heresy,  tends  to  confound  the  Crentiou,  both  visible 
auj  bfiiible,  with  its  Author,  to   the  great   prejudice  of  moralitr 
and  of  the  exercise   of  free-will ;  and  from  this  PnutheUm,  as  well 
n  from  it*  nesihetic  results,  the  Asiatic  world  (wherein  the  Arran 
ml  even    the    true    Shcmitic    elements   of   its  population  is   not 
inmcricallT  very  considerable)  has  never  been  able  to  get  quite  clear, 
to  t^Ui  of  antagonistic  moremcnts .  as  strong    and   widespread   a» 
Budilhism  or  Tslana.     The  perpetual  cropping  up  of  Pantheism  in  the 
Moikw  world  has  been  well  described  by  the  late  Count  de  Gobincan  ;t 
nj  vh«t  Sufiam  has  been  in  Mahomctanitim,  Kabbalism  has  been  in 
JndiinDi  and  Gnosticism  in  Oriental  Ohriistiauity.      Buddhism   also 
bn  Dowbere  l>ccn  able  to  keep  itself  practically  free  from  Pauthci^ttic 
DOtioiis,    connected    with    raa;{uc     and      Nature- worship,    howerer 
dtKonlant  with  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  who  always  proclaimed 
ibat  Uic  least  iu  the  kingdom  uf  heaven  was  greater  than  the  greatest 
Ari  or  Nature-power. 

la  Europe  the  emaocipatiou  of  religion  from  Pantheism  (involving 
tbiit  of  icoitative  art,  not  ueccasanly  from  all  dependence  ou  dccora- 
tiTV  effect,  but  from  absorption  by  it)  was  the  great  work  of 
lldlenism— of  Homer,  the  Fythia,  Phidias  and  Socrates. 

■' hi  bisiory."  wrote  the  late  .M.  Vicior  do  Lapradr,  "Clirisiiuriiy  is  i!r- 

«Aly  ntvuluiiuQ  ^t;aier  than  timt  which  u  rtiprueutituJ  by  Gtevcc 

tJMco  m«nDs  tlm  udvcnt  of  man,  of  human  liberty,  ut'  the  idea  of  ilie 
liwnaa  race's  vocation,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  cru&bing  i'authuisiu  of  Asiatic 
telipne.  ....  Between  the  Panlheistic  niy6tici!>nt  of  tho  Dtist  vtuA  the 
u}ftki«ai  of  Christianity,  Greece  was  ileatinwi  to  hi'gin  the  work  of  cun- 

HKDceaad  frte-wiU  uiking  poHWKiion  of  themselveii During  several 

ctsluries,  Greece  ndored  deJIicd  man,  to  free  herself  from  the  oppressiv** 
wgnUp  of  Nature;  her  pagtinism  was  less  uionstroun  than  t1i:it  of  l^gypt  and 
la^,  lor  in  ullowin;;  tlie  idea  of  liberty  to  reside  in  lier  idols,  .she  kept  up 
tilt  idea  of  free-will,  of  n  tnoral  acnsc  in  Man,  vhc>  idea  of  the  distinction 
Ixtatwgood  and  oviJ.  the  idea  of  the  pos«ibiUiy  ol  a  Ntrnggle  willi  Ciitnlity. 
>D  tboiO  foundatiooB  of  moi-ality.  which  had  bcL'ii  undtTinicicd  by  Oriental 
Pi&tli«Utn.  Crccco  brought  minds  to  tho  giitc  ot  the  true  religion.  When 
tlir  Chrirtian  idea  of  the  God-man  ehall  be  diffused,  it  will  litid  iu  way  pre- 
}wed  by  ihe  Greek  rfligioriS  and  philosophies;  it  will  take  i:«  seat  rjuite 
uauilly  in  the  temples  and  in  ihe  jchools  founded  by  tho  gpuiu.*  ot'  lUllap. 
'  . .  .  Thufl  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Uoman  antiquity,  which  was  ao  lung 
as  the  principal  adversary  of  the  tioapcl,  \v«,  ou  the  contrary,  its 
powerful  ally.     To  the  disciples  of  IMalo  and  tlie  disciple*  of  J«u» 

*  In  Le  SrnthiHiii  th  'u  S'alnrc  arant  te  CttnttittnUine 
t  In  Am  tUliijiont  tt  U»  f'iiUtophiet  lit  i'Atk  tentrult. 
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there  wk  only  time  ne«ded  for  entering  into  communicalion  and  Tor  Iwirning 
lo  umloretanU  each  otli«r,  before  t'nibnicing  in  tUe  name  of  the  eternal  AAyot. 
In  n  \cty  (cv  ceuiurfes  AtlicDS  au^i  lEonu-  were  rccuuciled  to  the  Gospel,  to 
the  docuioc  of  cLc  Word ;  wLcrcun,  stUI  to  ihU  dny,  Cliriatiaoity  lias  not 
iucccodpii  iu  cxtemiiiig  on  Ibc  amp  of  Lhu  ancit'OB  world  beyond  the  frontJera 
of  Greek  [>bilofiO]>]iy  uud  tbc  Koman  empire."  * 


I 


I 
I 


But  aiithroponioriiliism  has  its  heresies  no  less  than  Pantheism,  so 
£uro|K;  had  tu  lose  entirely  the  plastic  art  of  Orteco-Romatt  (laganism 
before  being  alluwed  to  pusscss  in  sculpture  or  painting-  a  really 
human  manifestation  of  Deity  as  revealed  by  Christianity.  To  this 
end  the  ugly  doings  uf  tiic  Iconoclasts  were  not  without  their  use; 
and,  long  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,,  had  begun  that 
revenge  of  Asia  upon  Kuropc  for  the  results  in  the  former  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  this  influx  of  Orientalism,  already  sig- 
ualiecd  by  Juvenal, t  gradually  reducing  the  imitative  arts  to  mere 
accessories  of  architecture.  Indeed,  during  the  many  centuries  that 
CoDstantiuoplc  was  the  artistic,  intellectual,  and  practically  even  the 
religious  capital  of  all  Kuro[>(;,  it  rc(|uired  nothing  short  of  a  special 
iutcrveutiou  of  Providence,  of  a  great  permanent  miracle,  to  preserve 
the  creed  au(i  theology  of  Catholic  Christianity  from  making  any 
concessions  to  Oriental  Pantheism. 

The  plastic  art  of  the  Byzantine  period  must  not,  however,  bo  fl 
despised  ;  it^  mosaics.J  icons,  ivories,  enamels,  goldsmith's  work,  illu-  ^ 
minated  manuscripts,  embroidered  tissues,  &c.,  arc  often  extremely 
beautiful,  and  always  devotional ;  only  there  is  in  most  cases  bo  little 
thai  is  human  in  them  that  they  must  be  judged  as  much  from  a 
decorator's  poiut  of  view  as  ii  good  opera,  whatever  the  subject  of 
its  libretto,  from  a  musician's.  A  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  church 
will  malic  much  the  same  solemn  impression  if  it  is  ornamented 
with  augcis  or  with  devils;  and,  whatever  the  figures,  they  have  all 
the  appearance   of  having  been   made  for  the  places  they  occupy 

•  "  1^  SftilinteKt  t!e  la  \alvre  €/iwn/  Ir  f'lirttlmnittnr,"  pp.  2.'>3-55. 

t  "JanJiTidsm  SynminTiUtnmileEliixit  Orviit^A,  "  -Sm.  Hi. 

t  "  Dkdh  tia  ^iiui'l  tiomWe  ita  t^glisM  da  VI'  et  du  VII'  Miclc,  \a.  moEaique,  ooiunia 
k  H*iolci^i'\-\Mv,  |>i-iiilifttu-  tAiitcn  lo  richcMcn  <)i?-  *&  di-comtiaa  ct  »u  niiiiiifrat«  par  dra 
Wtivren  ni»gliitrale«  Lei  nrtiatva  ao  plnucnt  n  rrgin'n filter  do  Tsstrx  I'ntnpnuitions  dwBt 
tout  la*  di'tatlB  HO  dOtAcheot  nettwnii^ut.  Us  uviuiit  Iva  hujl-U  oil  uu  gmnd  uotul>r«  de 


Hpireaeoini-liriit  Ice  uncs  aux  tititrea;  ils  ft'&ttaclient  ile  i>r<'f(^r«tice  A  coiix  oi\  rAotii>ii 
do  msiiii-te  LI  lie  |H)iiit  truuliler  [a <3i»|i>:uitioii  tinirtinnado  L'enMiohlv,     CjRi<|<|iinfouiiiii-iiie 


eatprMi|iii'  iiull<; 


iln  eu  ]'l;u:«iit  iMUtut  d'un  cOU-  mm  du  I'uutrc,  iiliu  du  iiu  |ioil)t  rotnpro  ri-i|iiilil>r«  dc  la 
BompMition.  L'e  |>rincipc  de  Bymt'trie  dcvut  i<*miimtenirdaD«l'ftrt  byzantm.  L'eanrii 
dea  ^plHtivaon  fnt  ni  iWnp(|i^  tiu'ils  I'spjj  liquid  lit  saui  o«ue  vt  jtuqne  dana  It-R  nioiDdrrs 
ociiviTi  ■.  oo  fut  pat  !i  4U0  «t  art,  t-jut  «ii  j»rdaiit  paTfoia  du  c6tv  do  U  vio  «t  de  la 
lilterti^,  GiinTif  ut  at  httn  A  In  Jt'coralion  dm  gTATids  /AiUdK. 

"An  iioiDt  dc  vuo  t«cliiiiijii«.  Ics  iiioMUHtca  li,v«uitina  n'&vaieut  jMi  muius  biAit  oooi' 
pris  !«•  (xmditions  dr  lenr  art.  TiLDtlis  i)ue,  d^jiuiii  l»  iiio}'i'ii  .li^e,  on  a  rntiitipli^  lea  tout 
ml\a  <Iq  rapprcwlier  <.1u  raapcvt  di  In  fr^jsnuw,  Us  ue  ks  t.>iu]>loyiTi'[it  qu'cu  petit  noinbre, 
JnxtapoBant  les  ctrtdvars  traticli<-t«.  iit'^lif^nt  lit  miitiici;:*  intcmKilii.iirra  ('ominc  La 
tDcisaic|Ue  CBt  faitu  [lOur  etre  vuc  (Id  luio,  la  duret<-  dt  eta  op;)i»itii>nii  >c  jictd  ilax» 
lliarmoa:*  ^-nrraln  <to  I'-xnvrv.  main,  on  rvvanclio,  tout  ii4  di^taoue  a*«c  uiie  ctKueut  eC  lu 
<Jd»t  iacuuiiunlfln." — AMw  l^zantm,  byC.  Bayot. 
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&Q  the  places  for  them,  so  that  if  the  architect  has  required 
lua  iiiei**,  for  instance,  to  be  uuasualljr  depressed  or  elongated,  their 
Qfcapauta  have  had  to  be  adapted  thereto  with  Procrustean  rigour, 
ud  little  (x*  u°  regard  for  the  nonnal  proportions  of  the  human  body ; 
jmC  too,  as  the  shape  of  the  *' Greek"  cross  was  determined  fay 
psrely  decorative  considerations. 

It  vaa  not    before    the    twelfth    century,  nfU-r    what    Mr.  I.UIy 
bM  fO  well  called   "the  Turning-point  of  the  Middle  Ages,"*  the 
pontiiicate,  to  wit,  of  the   great   Hildebrand,  that  Western    Europe 
bsko  tc  shake  off  the   artistic  yoke  of  Constantinople.      This  was 
tbe  iroc  Renascence  of  the  Western  world  to  its  own  icsthctic  life. 
jUre*iIyi  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  imitative  arts,  if  happily  not 
kc  (luiQg  to  turn  mutinous  towards  architecture,  were  beginning  to 
■m  at  other  than  decorative  effects ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
ibtt  tlicir  earliest  efforts  in  a  new  direction  were   often   so  clumsy 
that,  for  iniitancc,  if  in  the  work  of  Cimabue  we  <lid  not  sec  a  promise 
ofGiotto,  it  would  ill  bear  comparison  with   that  of  e(|unlly  gifted 
toe  temporaries  strictly  adhering   to   Byzantine   traditions.      It  was 
nxiseqnently  fortunate  that  the  new  school  had  the  half  Pantheistic 
rdigiMity  of  Hyzantinc  ''  high  art,"  in  which  it  was  cradled,  to  fall 
htck  on,  while  struggling  with  types  which  it  required  really  siiper- 
liiiaian  efforts  to  create,  as  well  as  with  many  other  problems,  both 
wtfaetieal  and  technical,  which   had   to  be  solved   before  plastic  art 
conld  eeaw  to  depend  on  decorative  effect  for  its  success.      Cimabue, 
for  instance,  has  no  idea  of /«c/fir(«/ composition  :  to  give  proraineuce 
ro  A  group  to  his  Madonna,  he  has  to  make  her  the  largest  as  well  aa 
tlie  strictly  central  figure ;  and,  even  of  a  date  as  low  a»  the  four- 
teenth century,   Italian  pictures   arc   to  be  met  with  which  iilmoat 
ia^ge«t  Hindu  prototypcs.t 

In  our  galleries,  those  "necropolises  of  art,"  as  "SX.  Taine  has  so 
happily  called  them,  we  come  across  many  an  old  painting  which  only 
ttri):ea  us  at  first  sight  by  the  quaint  unconthncss  of  its  figures ;  yet, 
if  wc  succeed  in  imagining  it  isolated  from  its  present  incongruous 
aeighboura,  and  restored  to  its  own  place  over  an  altar,  with  due 
L!f:«&ipaiiiment  of  tapers,  hanging  lamps,  he,  immediately  it  i» 
:vi1tfnl,  not,  indeed,  always  pictorially,  but  as  a  piece  of  architecture 
music  is  beautiful.  Alas  !  that  plastic  art  should  hare  come  tn  the 
ixleeuth  century  to  disdain  and  throw  off  all  dependence  on  such 
►■eiful  resources  that  the  Pre-Kaphaclitea  arc  able  ho  often  to  bring 
iVe  to  face  with  the  Divine,  iu  spite  of  their  whole  work  hardly 
'iffcritig  au  instance  of  what  wc  would  particularly  uot  only  desire, 
?ut  expect,  to  find    there :  a    satisfactory  presentation  of  the  God- 

hia  f'Uiulfr*  III  Ettnif^'iii  Jliifor;/,  v<>l.  i.  clkftp.  ii. 
Kg.,  M,  anwll  M«tc<l  Virgin  wnb  Ciiili  and  «jtTOiiniliug  flgurw,  Na.  IM  in  the 
"  I  da  Hpt  M4UM  "  of  the  Louvre. 
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Man  !"     One  type,  indeed,  certainly  much  less  difficult  toco 
but  far  from  easy,  or  ratber  many  types,  all  successful    am!  lorcly, 
were  soon  created   of  the  Virgin-mother  deipara,  and  some  of  the 
Prc-RaphacIite  types  of  angela  and  saints  are  no  less  happy;  hut  only 
more  disappointing   than   the   God-Man   is  the   God-Child   evea  of 
the  quattrocefithti.      From   the   Renascence  of  M'esteru  art  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  biiifibino  is  cither  a  mere  human   child   with  nothing  but  thi 
immense   acquisition   from    the   East,  the   gold  glory,    to  mark 
Divinity,  or  else  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  deformity.      Indeed,  in  the 
former  case,  few  arc  the  inatancea  (certainly  here  and  there  in  th^ 
works  of  the  della  Kobbias,  bk  in  the  exquisite  little  piece  of  eoloui^ 
attributed  to  Margaret  van  Eyek,  of  the  National  Gallery,t  where  the 
body,  though  not  unlike  a  frc^*s,  is  evidently  meant  to  he  gracefiil), 
which   manifest   any  attempt  at  making    it   even  attractive,   as    if 
the  artist,  counting  on  getting  hia  devotional   effect  by  other  meana, 
had  shirked  giving  htmsclf  any  trouble  with  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion   of   his    task.       It    is,    however,    for    the    abortive    attempts 
during  two  or  three    centuries    of  the   more    painstaking    masters 
that    we    must    be    grateful — such     unplcasing    ventures    as    tl 
old-looking    head    on    baby    shoulders     in    the    otherwise    quit 
adorable   "van    Eyek "    in    the    "Salon    carrc '*    of  the    Louvre; 
for  to  this  long  beating  about  the  bush  wc  must   be  not  a   little 
indebted   for  the  manifestations   in  art,  unliappily  very  few,  of  the 
God-Child,  which  belong  to  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.      It  is,  indeed,  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  none  such  Sjl 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  half-century  preceding,  in  the  exqui- 
site productions  of  Mantegoa,  Botticelli,  the  two  Lippis,  Perugino, 
JOonatello,  Mino,  or  of  their  Venetian,  Plemish  aud  Rheutsh  contem- 
poraries,     But  the  ci-eatioD   eame  just  in   time   not  to  miss  the  last 
great  years  of  the  Italian  schools,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the  iufant 
Savioar  blessing  His  little    companion   St.    John   in    the    gtorioufl 
"  Leonardo  "t  of  our  National  Gallery,  which  must  at  any  rate  havtf^ 
preceded  some  no  less   divine  presentations  of  the    Holy  Child  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Luini,  and  the  marble,  attributed  to  Micha 
Angclo,  at  Bruges. 

In    the    quite    early    productions    of    Kaphael,    to    whom    "  t 
mediaeval  piinciples  lead   up,^'  and   from  whom  "  the   modem  prio- 
ciplcs  lead  dowQ,"§  the  infant  Saviouj  is  always  graceful,  tender,  and 

*  I  chnnlrl  ))c  inijineil  tt)  licHcre  tho  inat  of  tl)G  adult  ChriNt  Ix^yoiLf]  tkfr  irocli  of 
art,  hiul  I  not  ^ica  a  •mftll  carving  in  silver,  atlributeii  tu  Kenvt-iiuUf  OL-Uini  (7),  now 
in  Ute  collevtion  of  Vi«coiiat  li.  dn  Kvrvi'giirn,  anrl  »«eni)Dg  to  liave  nrifpnally  itervtNl 
fur  tlic  pommel  of  »  twonl.  'Iliu  uu);iuit  raiL-  ul  tha  Saviour  crvwnvd  vciWt  tiionu  ia 
coupled  Juins  wiHt  with  that  of  a  skull.  Fur  licauty  u  well  as  for  divinity  it  \»  mX 
leaat  not  Kiirpojucd  by  aiiytLing  knowu  to  rao  in  Urcck  art.  _ 

t  No.  70S.  ;  Nn.  lOflS,  J 

9  KoakiD,  in  "  L^cturo*  un  An;hit«cturv  «nd  Fainting,"  p.  215.    Sue  alio,  on  th«  cot' 
B)iiiktif>D  «t  UMtliartil  piunting  in  tlio  best  work  of  K&piisil  uid  hii  conttnportna. 
ilr.  LiUy'a  tbopttra  in  huroj-eaa  Hiatijry,  vol.  i.  pp.  £23-3. 
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jt,  bnt,  except  perhaps  in  the  Madonna  del  Carde/fino  (ia 
2£ii),  where  the  movement  of  the  arms  is  siagularlf  noble, 
'l)i(j|f  more  of  a  Divine  being  than  the  little  St.  John  by  bii  side. 
Hat  different  is,  in  the  universally  knoirn  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
t^e  Clutd-God,  or  rather  the  God-ChiM,  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
iisinne  on  His  heail !  Thongh  perhaps  juU  a  little  wanting  in 
ffjuknicsSt  tbi<t  wonderful  creation  probably  never  has  been  or  will 
Ijesirpasud  for  Dinnity ;  but  how  comes  it  that  it  U  unique  in 
Biftol's  whole  work,  and  that  in  hit  1at«r  productions,  auch  as  the 
Hfliy  Family  in  the  '*  Salon  carre,"  painted  for  Francis  I.,  the  Child 
ChriKt  ifl  merely  a  fiue  academical  study  after  a  fine  living  original, 
lal,  apart  from  pictorial  relation  to  the  other  figures  of  the  group, 
u  though  the  painter  had  had  uo  aim  beyond  doin;^  justice   to  his 

IDOlltl? 

Fiom  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  latest,  we  must 
nae  down  to  our  own  time  to  find  again  real  raatiifeatatioiis  of  the 
Go^-Cbild  in  art.  At  any  rate  in  the  long  iaterreniug  period,  except, 
foribly,  in  the  Spanish  wood-carving  of  the  sixteenth  and  seveu- 
temtli  centuries,  which  ix  siii-^ularly  medieval  for  its  time^  there 
wB  liirdly  any  attempt  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Holy 
Cbild  iu  Heberl's  Notre  Dame  de  !a  Dciivrance  (an  ei-voto  for  the 
cbarch  of   his   riUoge,    but    so    popularized    by    photography   and 

igmring),  or  in  aeveral  lovely  paintings  of  the  contemporary 
Geniin  achools.  >'or  is  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  masters^ 
ikMB  eadc&Toor  has  been  to  bring  back  plastic  art  to  the  point 
■bcR  it  began  to  go  astray  through  sacrificing  ends  to  means,  tliat 
tkf  Lave  not  listened  to  the  mischievous  pride  which  would 
Dike  origiuaiity  the  artist's  chief  aim,  seeing  that  the  Homeric 
fpo*,  the  types  of  the  Greek  gods,  the  medixval  cathedral,  the  Latia 
udGreek  liturgies,  the  Ober-Ammergau  passion-play — almost  all  the 
ocBt  perfect  masterpieces  of  the  world,  were  practically  the  work  of 
naaj  generations,  each  successive  master  taking  it  up,  not  seldom 
ipociyphally,  to  improve  by  elimination,  addition  or  correction  ou 
iihBt  bad  been   achieved   by  the  best,  knowa  to  him,  of  hx^   pi-e- 

dcCCMOfS. 

What  is  more  to  be  feared  for  the  nobler  efforts  of  contemporary 
stl  tliiu  lack  of  originality  is  that  tltc  artificial  soil  of  intellectual 
tadsathetic  culture  in  which  it  ia  planted,  however  rich,  may  have 
bill  little  depth,  and  that  underneath  there  lies  a  stony  substratum 
ornatcrialism  and  unbelief;  so  that^  although  the  good  seed,  as  in 
tk  pirable,  has  nprung  up  forthwith,  the  plants  may  be  destined 
WA  to  wither  away  from  lack  of  moisture  for  their  roots. 


Ch.  Kewtom  ScoTt, 
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lace  where  1  lived,  I  could  dig  as  much  in  twenty 
minutes  as  1  can  here  in  two  hours,"  Remarks  like  this, 
ami  the  facts  lo  which  thcv  conrespond,  arc  almost  enough  to  deter  any 
ouc  from  veQtnriug  to  write  even  a  few  words  about  the  land  or  kindred 
(incatione.  The  great  danger  into  which  writers  or  speakers  on  the 
land  question  are  liable  to  fall,  with  the  exception  only  perhaps  of  tbe 
most  cautious,  is  that  of  loo  hasty  gcueralixation.  As,  howerer,  1  bave 
no  special  panacea  to  offer,  and  as  1  ivioh  to  sjjcak  mainly  of  one  or  two 
matters  which  can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  illustr»ted  from  a  t^iugle 
district,  it  may  be  possible,  to  some  degree,  to  avoid  falling  into  this 
error. 

llie  district  iu  WarwickBhiro  from  which  I  would  draw  one  or  two 
illustrations  is  not  unlike  some  other  districts,  where  there  is  licavy 
land,  which  have  [?ricvuusly  suffered  it;  the  last  few  years.  Tlic  losa 
of  farmer's  capital  has  beeu  enormous.  A  friend  in  this  diatrict 
said  to  me  the  otlier  day,  "  1  have  known  a  ruined  man  on  every 
farm  in  this  parish  in  my  own  time"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  two 
great  causes  of  depression,  bad  seasons  and  low  prices,  by  no  means 
entirely  account  for  all  that  has  happened.  Nut  all  landlordn  bare 
been  good  laudlorHs^  nor  all  land  agents  wise  land  agents.  Iu  not  a 
few  cases,  before  the  depression  began,  when  farms  became  vacant,  tbe 
highest  offer  was  accepted  without  due  regard  to  the  knowledge  and 
Cflpabilitiea  of  the  new  tenant.  There  are  cases  whpre,  if  the  ]>cr- 
mancnt  reductions  of  rent,  which  became  ultimately  nccrssary,  had 
been  given  in  good  time,  a  really  good  bard-working  fiurmcr,  who  was 
doiug  his  best  by  the  land,  might  have  been  saved.  Too  often,  where 
sncb  men  have  had  to  go,  they  have  been  succeeded  by  men  of  straw, 
whose  only  intention  was  to  take  what  they  could   out  of  the   land 
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■•»d  go  clacwherc.     The  land  has  often  been  starred  by  the  with- 

"offJiuK  of  that  expenditure  in    buildings,  draining,  and   the  like, 

'^hicb.  ilnring  the  bad  srasons,  might  have  made  all  the  diflereace  to 

'ic  reanlt.     "To  a  certain  extent  also/'  to  use  the  words  of  a  capable 

o6jerT'«f  on  this  anbjcct,  "tho  farmer  who  was  on  Bome  of  the  loud 

»»a  not  of  the  old  yeoman  rlws,  who^e  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 

prmctioe  of  agriculture  j  but  he  was  often  one  of  Ihow  who  bad  entered 

on  it«   pursuit  withont  a  snfHcient  knowlcdga  of  its  details.     When 

farming  flotirished  profits  were  considerable,  and  this  begat  fretiucntly 

an  ca».=sy  habit  of   life  and  Indiflfercncc  to  small   matters.     Market 

days    liecame  days  of  pleasure,  and  household  expenses  gradaally  crept 

^."         After  all,  such  farmers  only  acted  like  many  other  men  of 

\,Q>tness  during  the  good  times  when  profits  were  high. 

A.    jtTj  serious  matter  has  been  the  increasingly  strained  rela- 

.^gm    between  some  of  the  farmers  and  their  labourers.      In  some 

c^s9,  it   is   to  be  feared,    thii    is    rather  worse  than  better ;    and 

\iiAistricts  where  much  labour  is  required,  agricultural  success  under 

rtrh  conditions  is  very  difficult     Where  the  labour  bill  is  cut  down 

ia  BTcry  possible  way.   too  oflen.  it    may  be  feared,   for  want   of 

tncsDi,  and  where  the  labour  that  is  done  is  not  done  with  a  willj 

wricss  drawbacks  exist  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  state 

oF  thtagSL 

^fben  wc  add  to  the  matters  I  have  mentioned  the  htto  fall  in 
flc  |irice  of  stock,  which  has  been  almost  crippling  to  many,  ami  on 
mnefiirros  ha^  mndcred  the  payment  of  rent,  c\ccpt  out  of  capital, 
ilooit  impossible,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  very  aerious 
audition  of  affairs. 

There    arc    many    who    think    that    the    Ust-mcntioned   /all    in 

pitti  will  not  bo  permanent,  and,  if  so,  at  any  rate  one  additional 

wirce  of  difficulty  will   be  removed.     The   present  position,    both 

ftir  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  niul  the  labourer,  who  in  many  places 

ii  Mflly  short  of  work,  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  one.      I  do  not 

ittcBpt  to   determine  which  has  sulfercd  most,  nor  to  enter  upou 

tfct  difficult   anbjcrt  of  further  security  to  farmers,  and   what  this 

mi^t  bring  about ;    hut,  under  any  circumstances,  though    wages 

my  IP  further  than  they  did,  the  agricultumi  lahnurcr  needs  every 

TClioiuible  attention  and  assistance  which  may  help  him  towards  an 

imjWTed  condition.     The  matter  is  jwrhaps  additionally  important 

tow,  when  he  is  entering  upon  new  political  responsibilities,  and  is 

tiWytohafe  them  increased  rather  than  diniiniahed. 

I  wiih  then  to  speak  mainly  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
Ummr;  but  that  which  is  for  hi*  benelit  ought  to  be  also  good  for 
Ike  kmen  and  the  landlords  and  for  agriculture  generally. 

He  hope  which,  I  think,  reasonable  men  may  express  for  the 
Vwnitural  labourer  is  briefly  this :    that  the  best  of  the  working 
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men  in  tlis  viUngcs  mav  have  open  to  them,  ns  far  as  possible,  the 
same  opportunities  for  improving  their  condition,  and  for  mnlciof? 
tlicmscWcs  self-reliant  and  capable  citizens,  ax  arc  nlrcadir  available 
for  the  rcftt  of  our  working-classes  in  many  of  the  great  towns. 

What  are  the  advantages  which  the  trorking-mau,  ia  a  well 
administered  town,  has  in  an  average  case  over  his  felloir  irorking- 
mau  io  au  ordinary  agricultaral  village  ?  If  the  town  working-msD 
wishes  to  save,  there  is,  or  shoald  be,  a  well  managed  building  society, 
in  the  administration  of  which  he  can.  have  a  voice.  There  is  the  Odd 
Fellows"  or  Fi^ee  Foresters'  Lodge,  at  the  meetings  of  which  he  can 
combine  important  lessons  in  business  with  social  intercourse.  There 
is  the  Co-operative  Society,  the  affair*  of  which  he  can  discuss,  and 
help  to  control,  at  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings.  There  is  the 
Trade  Union,  whose  fiuaucial  and  industrial  jiosition  is  brought  before 
bis  consideration  from  time  to  time.  In  all  these  ways,  whether 
with  reference  to  hia  dwelling,  to  provision  agaiust  sickness  and  death, 
to  the  best  way  of  laying  out  his  weekly  wages,  or  to  the  ntrentbeaiug 
of  his  position  as  a  labourer,  the  town  working-man  has  opportunities 
of  liimself  controlling  the  administration  and  management  of  his  own 
savings  and  expenditure.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  moat  important 
matter  ;  and  if  all  English  working-men  iu  our  towns  had  put  their 
savings  into  the  Post-otfice  saviugs  bank,  or  into  cLuthiog  clubs, 
managed  by  other  people,  they  would  be  a  very  different  race  of  men 
from  what  they  are.  Then  there  is  the  Free  Library,  and  there  axe 
educational  classes  of  various  kiuds.  Tliere  are  mutual  improvement 
societies,  debating  societies,  and  the  like.  M'ith  reference  to  his  otd 
dwelling  or  lodging,  he  can  usually  make  his  own  terms  with  the 
landlord,  or  go  elsewhere.  In  bis  mode  of  worship  be  has  a  verv 
wide  choice;  in  bis  way  of  thinking  in  political  matters  he  has  many 
chancOB  of  hearing  both  sides,  and  instructing  himself  iu  public 
aflairs.  He  has  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  lively  and  hearty 
interest  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  which  so  vitally 
affect  himself  and  his  fellona. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  agricultural  Labourer,  it  might  be  M^ 
to  show  that,  iu  individual  cases  and  in  certain  villages,  he  may  have 
many  of  the  advantages  already  mentioned  which  the  town  labourer 
Las.  But  no  one  would  deny  tliat,  speaking  broadly  and  generally, 
while  the  agricultural  labourer  has  the  advantage  of  an  open-air  and 
often  a  much  moro  healthy  life,  with  less  mouotouy  of  employment, 
and  therefore  more  chances  of  becoming  a  many-sided  mauj  in 
relation  to  almost  everything  else  he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  ^| 

I  have  spoken    of  the  townsman's  opiiort unities    in  reference  to^ 
municipal  administration.     \Vu  may  well  hope  that  a  time  is   soon 
coming    when  an  improved  system  of    local  government,  if  wisely 
by  those  who  have  the  ultimate  control,  may  give  the  ogricuUH 
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tnrtl  Utbourcrs  raxay  advantttgee  irhicli  tlie^  do  not  now  possess, 
tod  tlus  in  rarious  ways,  aud  m  diSbrcut  sorts  of  -villages.  Bnglisli 
fflbgei  may  be  roughlv  divided  iulo  two  classes.  There  are  the 
"open"  villages,  where  laud  aud  cottages  beloag  to  a  variety  of 
ovoen ;  and  there  are  others  which  are  owned  eutirelj,  or  almost 
ortinlj,  by  aingle  landlords.  Doth  kiuds  of  ownership  have  certain 
•^ntBges,  and  certain  disadvantages.  Where  the  entire  village 
keiongs  to  a  single  bad  landlord,  the  ownership  of  one  man  is 
ttbnoinly  the  worst  conceivable  system.  But  if  the  single  landlord 
be  a  good  one,  the  ailvautages  from  a  sanitary,  educational,  and 
kranug  pnint  of  view  are  oftea  equally  obvious,  and  leave  frequently 
fittle  to  be  desired  in  these  respects.  The  landlord  has  paid  perhaps 
far  the  whole  of  a  complete  and  effective  system  of  drainage ;  he 
)at  built  the  school  and  subscribes  largely  to  it;  he  has  pulled 
fewn  many  bad  oottagea  and  built  thoroughly  healthy  one«;  he  provides 
dlotmcnts  for  all  who  wish  to  have  them.  Yet  there  is  one  importaut 
tindnatftge  in  this  kind  of  village.  There  is  a  tendency  at  work 
■Utk  loaaena  the  sclf-rcliancc  and  the  independence  of  the  people,  and 
fRieata  them  from  learning  to  shift  for  thcmsetve.<!.  "  W'c  cannot 
Birry  unless  the  hailiff  gives  as  leave,"  is  a  complaint  not  iincom- 
Booly  heard  in  these  villages,  and,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  true, 
^  indicate*  a  feeling  that  a  man  cannot  get  a  cottage  without  first 
nbnlttiag  liis  claim  and  his  past  conduct  to  the  landlord's  reprcsenta- 
tite.  The  same  is  true  of  schools,  reading- rooms,  clothing  clubs,  and 
■nilar  institutions  so  far  as  they  arc  provided  and  controlled  to  a 
pcit  extent  by  others  than  the  labourers  themselves.  A  practical 
famer  of  loug  experience  in  the  neighbourhocHl .  of  which  I  have 
^pakaOf  aays  on  this  subject :  "  Landlords,  I  think,  like  to  keep  their 
■flligea  in  their  own  hands,  no  doubt  with  good  motives.  But 
gM^Dotherly  government  does  nut  develoji  the  best  labourers. 
Vvo-fcacded  ready  helpful  fellows  are  mostly  men  of  some  indepen- 
tmet'/*  and  he  is  further  of  opiaion  that  the  "  opeu  "  villages  have 
pndaced  more  vigorous,  promising  material  among  the  labourers 
, the  TiUages  belonging  all  to  one  landlord.  "The  two-handed 
the  "  vigorous  promising  material,"  are  what  we  need  in  our 
tiBign  now  more  than  ever  before. 

Tltt  advantages  of  the  "  open "  village,  where  the  owners  are 
■iBjiiutead  of  one,  are  not  so  obvioua  under  present  circumstances, 
■  thry  would  be  under  a  Iicttcr  system  of  local  government.  In 
tfnse  there  is  no  one  ruling  power  which,  to  a  great  extent,  settles 
fccUtf  oonditiona  of  life  for  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  the 
|HW*that  be  are  sometimes  dittorganized  and  irrespouHible,  and 
<ftlB  cftOttgh  ill  educated.  However,  the  present  evils,  which  are  in 
fc  vua  sanitary  and  educational,  will,  wc  may  hope,  he  graiiually 
by  giving  the  people,  as  in  the  towns,  a  more  thorough 
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control  over  their  own  affairs,  and  a  greater  reaponsihilitv  with  regard 
to  them.  The  same  means  may  also  serve  to  counteract  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  other  kind  of  village  of  which  1  have  spoken* 
There  arc  many  who  fear  the  result  of  large  roeasnrcs  of  sclf-ROvern- 
mcnt  in  the  country.  But  if  all  reasonable  ctTorts  arc  made  to 
improve  edaication,  and  to  increase  the  labourer's  sense  of  rcsponsi- 
bilily,  there  is  nothiug  to  fear.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  and  there 
will  be  many  lessons  learnt  by  experleace.  But  that  grave  injustice 
will  be  done  iu  the  country  any  more  than  it  has  been  done  iu  tho 
towns,  there  is  uu  reason  to  anticipate. 

It  iTould  appear  then  that  a  good  system  of  local  self-govern  men 
iu  our  villages,  if  it  is  intelligently  and  wisely  administered,  may 
tend   to  remedy  some  of   the  drawbacks    of   various    kinds    which 
surround  the  life  of  onr  agricultural  labourers  at  the  present  time. 

But  there  are  many  other  important  matters  having  a  bearing  oi 
the  progress  of  the  labourers,  which  may  do  mucli  towards  bringia 
them  nearer  to  the  position  of  their  most  capable  fellow  working 
meu  in  the  towns,  and  which  ought  to  help  to  prepare  them  to  be 
more  cflUciciit  nitizeua  in  various  ways.  I  should  like  to  speak  here 
of  three  such  matters.  In  the  Jirst  place,  the  promotion  of  a  spirit 
of  telf-rcliBuce  by  independent  asscciation  among  labourcra;  in  the 
sfcond  place,  a  better  understanding  than  now  obtains  iu  some 
districts  between  farmers  and  labourers  ;  and,  an  the  third  plarej 
more  practical  education  in  agricultural  mattcrsj  tn  order  to  cnabl 
the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  to  cultivate  their  la 
more  intelligently  and  successfully. 

I.  If  we  look  at  many  of  our  most  vigorous  towns  wc  6nd  that  m» 
of  the  healthiest  social  and  political  life  in  them  has  been  large! 
Msieted  by  the  independent  associations  which  working-men  hi 
carried  ou  for  their  own  improvement.  The  three  main  kiuds 
working-men's  Associations  have  been  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  C 
operative  Societies,  and  tlie  Trade  Unions.  These  may  each  of  the 
be  considered  in  connection  with  agricultural  labourers. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  Friendly  Societies  the  agricultural  labourer 
at  present  at  an  imineuse  disadvantage.  The  workmnn  iu  the  tow 
can,  with  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  iatelUgeucej  find  out  what  Lod 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  or  Free  Foresters  or  other  Society  it  may  bo^ 
wisest  to  join,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  becoming  the  prey  of 
some  hopelessly  unsound  concern.  But  iu  the  villages  there  are  still 
hundreds  urclulj()  to  be  fumid,  a  large  number  of  which  are  financially 
rotten;  and,  partly  for  want  of  knowledge,  partly  on  accouat  of 
pressure  of  village  public  opiuiou,  the  labourer  is  too  often  induci 
to  join  a  society,  which,  after  helping  him  for  a  little  while,  may  brcak| 
and  his  hardly-woa  savings  all  be  lost.  A  more  systematic  audit  b 
properly  qualified  persons  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  c 
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of  these  clubs.  A  great  Heal  more  might  be  Hone  than  is  Hone  at 
pmeDt  to  protect  labourers  from  the  Hisiutrous  results  which  fnllnw 
fiom  joining  unsound  societies.  Much  practical  information,  which 
might  hare  saved  hundreds  of  pounds  of  labourers'  money,  could 
be  pvcn  to  oar  country  villagers,  showing  them  that  there  are 
■mind  friendly  soeletica  managed  by  workiag-men  like  themselves,  and 
poratiag  out  their  great  advantages.  Systematic  miMiouary  work 
onrted  on  by  working-men  in  our  villages,  iu  a  mancer  which  I  will 
ipeak  of  later  on,  might  have  most  valuable  results. 

(Z.J  Tlie  second  form  of  indepeudeut  association  is  the  Co-opera- 
tir?  Society.  Those  who  are  most  in  earnest  now  about  giving 
Ure  agricQlttiral  labourer  more  chances  of  getting  ou  to  the  laud, 
oQctitaatty  speak  of  the  aenessity  of  giving  him  au  upportuuity  of 
pvtting^  his  savings  into  the  soil,  Tlie  naturul  <juestiou  is,  "  Where 
in  the  aavings  to  come  from,  considering  the  am&llueas  of  ordinary 
■gricnltural  wages?"  Iu  the  district  of  which  I  speak,  tlic  labourers 
bare  made  aome  practical  answers  tu  this  question  in  the  form  of 
vrrral  of  these  tx>-operative  societies.  There  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood a  remarkahte  number  of  allotments  and  small  holdings  of  vnrious 
■m;  Bnil,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  there  is  the  closest  connection 
teveen  the  savings  mails  at  these  societies,  and  the  success  of  the 
dktffl«nt.  On  many  occasions  labourers  have  said  to  me,  "  1  could 
MTcr  have  got  my  land  on  so  well  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  money 
I  had  aaved  at  my  society."  In  the  cases  where  the  allotments 
ki*B  gradually  crept  on  from  half  an  acre  upwards  in  size,  the  money 
■wed  at  the  store  which,  if  there  had  been  no  store,  would  not  have 
Wn  tared  at  all,  has  no  doubt  sometimes  made  all  the  diflcreuee 
between  niocc««  and  failure. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  more  involved  than  this  mere  matter  of 
pertonal  saving.  There  may  be,  and  there  is  sometimes,  a  corporate 
•aving  and  &  corporate  purchase  of  laud  and  buildings,  which  i»  of 
nttl  ioiportaace  iu  educating  the  people  for  the  work  of  local 
goremmeat.  Let  ns  take  the  case  of  Uarbury,  a  Warwickshire 
riUag«  in  ibis  district.  Twenty  years  ago  a  few  labourers  determined 
to  take  into  their  owu  hands  the  matter  of  supplying  tliemaelvcs 
•iUi  the  daily  necessities  of  life  iu  their  oirn  way.  They  collected 
•Bong  tfaemsclres  a  little  sum  with  which  to  begin  the  business  ; 
Aef  Uiea  choao  one  of  their  immtjcr  to  look  ufter  it ;  and  what 
has  this  detcrmiuation  of  theirs  doiio  fur  themselves  and  their 
leUov-laboiirers  if*  Tbcy  have  a  society  of  700  members,  of  whom 
tar-fifths  are  agricultaral  labourers,  and  must  of  the  rest  workers 
m  Itnntone  quarries.  They  have  started  two  branches  in  ncigb- 
kouing  tilLugcs',  and  acnd  out  carta  tu  several  hamlets  iu  the  district, 
They  nceire  over  their  own  couuters  .€1«,(>CK)  a  year  for  food, 
riB<hi>f,  and  the  likej  at  the  ordinary  pricea  of  the  district.     Of 
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this  sum  they  save  at  present  nearly  £2,000  yearly,  which 
either  returned  to  the  members,  or  int'ested  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  whole  hotly.  The  whole  of  this  aonnal  sum  would 
be  lost  to  tliesc  labourers  if  it  was  not  for  the  exifttenec  of  this  society. 
A  IsTj^c  portion  of  the  rauuey  ia  auuually  drawn  out  by  individuml 
members,  either  to  be  used  for  additional  comforts  in  the  family,  or 
for  the  improvement  of  allotmcuts  and  small  holdings  ;  but  a  certain 
amount  is  retained  by  tlie  aociety  in  the  form  of  shares,  and  is 
deposited  by  the  members  at  5  per  cent.  Much  of  thia  money  has 
been  invested  by  the  corporate  body  from  time  to  lime,  often  after  much 
important  discussion  and  debate.  Tlie  society  holds  kiid  and  buildings, 
mainly  freehold,  worth  £3,700,  including  fiome  twenty  cottages, 
chiefly  let  to  various  members.  In  a  district  where,  unfortunately, 
many  labourers  can  be  dismissed  at  a  wcek't  notice  from  their  coi^f 
tagea,  the  ini  portauce  of  this  is  obvious.  There  is  a  sum  of  £400' 
iuveated  in  the  great  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society — a  society 
doing  a  huainess  of  nearly  £5,000,000  a  year^  also  managed  by 
workiug-incn,  and  from  which  the  Harhury  store  makf^a  many  of 
its  piireh&fcus ;  t:100  has  also  been  invested  iu  an  Association  or 
Co-operative  farm,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later  on.  The  corporato 
holding  of  land  for  allolmeuta  is  also  a  feature  iu  this  society;  aud 
it  is  a  very  impurtaut  matter,  for  a  Kmud  financial  concern  like  the 
Harburj-  society  can  make  business-like  terms  for  renting  land  for 
allotments  far  more  easily  than  individual  labourers. 

As  an  instance  of  the  amounts  which  are  accumulated  in  tliis 
form  of  Boeicty,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  iive  members  withdrew 
part  of  their  savings  a  few  months  ago,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
£.3{)0,  and  invested  them  in  a  small  farm,  which  they  rent  as  joint- 
tenants.  ^1 

In  order  to  make  the  method  of  saving  in  this  society  clear,  it  must' 
be  explained  that  the  dividend  is  the  amount  of  profit  left  over  to  the 
society  after  working  expenses  are  paid,  and  the  5  per  cent,  interest 
due  on  the  capital  left  by  the  members  iu  the  bands  of  the  society. 
Accounts  are  made  up  quarterlj-,  aud  dividend  at  so  much  iu  the 
pound  declared,  which  is  divided  among  the  members  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  purchases  during  the  quarter.  The  amount  of 
each  purchase  is  shown  by  a  ticket  retained  at  the  time  of  buying 
by  the  purchaser,  and  given  up  when  the  dividend  ia  claimed.  The 
charges  made  are  the  average  prices  of  the  district.  The  Harbury 
society  has  not  pushed  up  prices,  but  rather  kept  them  down ;  th& 
loaf  there  is  fourpence-hiUfpenny,  while  in  many  villages  it  ia  fi\'tt^| 
pence.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  society  gladly  buys  pigs 
from  members  who  keep  them,  who,  having  gardens  or  being  allotmci 
holders,  arc  enabled  iu  this  way  to  get  a  ready  sale  for  a  second 
third  pig. 
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No  (me  who  knows  tte  district  can  doubt  the  very  great  advau- 
tigea  to  the  labourers  of  being  largely  delivered  from  debt — oue 
flf  the  greatest  cursea  of  tbc  poor — of  being  able  to  saro  uucousciously 
vithout  tbe  friction  in^-olvcd  by  the  effort  to  put  by  weekly  out  of 
iniaU  wages,  and  of  tbc  business  habiti^  and  education  brought  about 

tbe  joiat  managemeut  of  cunitiderable  sums  uf  money. 

"Tlie  curse  of  tbu  poor,"  it  has  been  truly  suid,  "is  tbeir 
pncrty/'  and,  it  might  be  added,  their  ignorance,  Oue  of  the  great 
dndrantagea  they  labour  under  is  that  while  the  rich  man  can  get 
a  good  article  for  a  shilling,  tbe  poor  man's  ahilliug  dues  not  go 
■nrly  as  far,  as  he  has  ofleu  to  pnt  up  with  bad  articles  deliberately 
"  for  the  country  market,"  paying  more  for  them  than  rich 
pay  for  things  ten  times  as  good.  One  du^  of  the  stores  is 
10  try  to  remedy  this  matter. 

It  must  be  added  that  a  piece  of  freehold  or  long  leasehold  land 
fat  the  store  is  of  vital  importance.  All  the  early  savings  must  go 
iato  plant,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  huHincss  by  tbe  erection  of 
•duties,  bakeries,  and  tbc  like.  If  the  building  be  held  at  a  few 
nmtlu'  notice  at  the  will  of  a  single  landlord,  there  is  nn  element 
cf  ritk  about  the  future  which  will  damp  the  members'  efforts,  and 
•crioQsly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  the  Trade  Union.  A  gentleman  seeing  a  labourer  at 
in  agricultural  show  in  this  district  the  other  day,  asked  him, 
"Well,  my  man,  what  has  Joseph  Arch  douc  for  you?"  The 
wnier  was,  "  He  has  raised  my  wages  from  tnelro  shiUiogs  to 
6^n  fluUings,  and  twopence  farthing  a  week  is  quite  worth  paying 
fcrr  that  I "  ATithout  endorsing  this  as  a  complete  economical 
account  of  the  case,  it  is  lu  any  case  interesting  to  note  that  this 
tiboiifer  ia  a  partuer  ia  an  Association  tarm,  with  practically  no 
daDoe  of  a  quarrel  with  his  employer,  and  that  he  still  goes  on  with 
Im  mbecriptiou  to  the  I'nion.  ''  If  a  man  don't  see  the  goad,"  be 
«td  to  me  once,  ''of  going  on  with  it,  he  can't  see  the  length  of  a 
guoaebei  fy."  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  desired  that  the  fanners  could 
■c  what  might  be  the  value  of  a  strong,  well -organized,  and 
iSsctiTcly-mauaged  Union,  a  fact  of  which  many  employers  in  our 
gMat  north-country  industries  are  well  aware. 

U  has  sometimes  been  said  that  many  trade  union  leaders  disUke 
the  co-ofwratiTc  moremcnt  ou  various  grounds.  I  will  only  quote  in. 
■nawer  to  this  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Kurt,  which  show  bow  close  the 
ifBpathy  is  between  the  two  bodies  : — 

"llzxlr  Cnioos  were  nev«r  eu  strong  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and 
t)«tgh  thry  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  their  prcaut  »lmpi?^though 
tUj  may  yet  b*  mollified  in  form — it  niay  be  coniideuUy  predicted  that  the 
Briac{|J*  of  associsiica  is  likely  to  be  yet  more  powerful  iioiuog  wockiug-in«n 
ta  tbo  fntni*  than  it  baa  been  in  tbe  posL    The  most  intelUgvuc  of  the  work- 
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nicn  look  to  co-Q|>eration  in  one  form  or  another  for  a  solution  of  the  grM*  I 
KKial  problem  of  our  time— ihe  recoDcilimion  of  the  intereeta  of  labour  and 
capital.  Whether  Uint  licpe  Is  dettiaed  lo  fulfilment,  remains  to  be  »een. 
Heanwhile  it  18  grutifyiiiif  to  obsurro  iho  growing  friendliness  between  the 
Uoionri  uqU  ihu  Cu-uperutlvo  isucivtios.  'Xhut  i»  pioved  not  only  in  the 
C0urt«u«8  which  inducu  tLo  rviipcctivc  budiUB  to  scud  delegules  to  each  othar'* 
anuuiil  congreewB,  but  fcUIl  moi-e  in  the  pnictical  hi-lp  they  render  to  each 
other  in  iho  times  of  trouble  and  di(Bciilcy.  The  most  active  trades  uniotiisti* 
nre  •arncKt  co-operiitors,  and  thoss  men  would  gladJy  welcoino  ii  yet  closer 
alliancv,  aad  &  alill  more  cordial  ejiirit  of  helpfulnirss  butweuu  Uio  societies. 
They  are  not  without  hope  that  the  time  amy  Epeodily  coniu  wheutho  fanda 
of  ihe  uuionH — leaa  and  lesfl  needed  for  strikeB^miiy  bo  uUUzed  by  directly 
aiding  co-operative  prodiicTinn,  inatead  of  being  placed,  aa  at  pr^^ent,  in  ibn 
Jiands  of  thoBO  who,  too  often,  have  but  little  Bympiitliy  with  the  highest 
aima  iind  nobteat  aapiralious  of  tbu  working  population  of  the  country."  h 

Slany  working  men  in  towns  nre  looking  to  the  land  for  the 
iiivestracnt  of  tlicir  surplus  capital^  and  there  is  a  growing  wish  that 
more  was  being  douc  for  the  labourers  in  the  villages  to  give  them  fl 
information  aa  to  what  co-operation  has  done  for  the  working-clnssea 
in  the  towns.  It  is  the  rcmovtti  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  which 
is  wanted,  not  any  attempt  by  the  upper  cla&scs  to  do  for  the  vork*^^ 
ing-mcii  what  can  only  succeed  when  ilone  by  themselves.* 

Frequent  eomplnints  arc  made  by  working-men  that  many  of  those 
interested  in  politics  steadily  avoid  this  snbject.  It  is  clearly  undc- 
sirtthlc,  when  important  political  work  Las  to  be  done,  to  cicite 
antagonism  between  private  traders  and  groups  of  working-men  who  do 
their  trading  for  themselves,  as  it  is  also  undesirable  to  breed  mischief  S 
between  employers  and  unionist*.  But  the  great  body  of  600,000 
■working-men  co-operators  may  well  desire  that  on  fitting  occasions, 
which  must  from  time  to  time  arise,  this  great  movement,  which  haaS 
(!onc  Bo  mnch  for  England,  shall  be  pressed  upon  the  attentiou, 
specially  of  the  agrlru!tur(tl  lahotircrg,  as  hcU  b»  the  work  of  political 
reform.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  co- operators  especially  should 
sometimes  say:  "The  politician  is  frequently  told  by  mcu  who  take 
a  very  narrow  view  of  politics  and  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  '  This 
is  a  Trry  dangerons  subject,  it  may  lose  you  votes,  and  therefore 
yon  most  leave  it  entirely  alone.''" 

A  work  which  may  do  so  much  for  the  labourer,  especially  m 
helping  him  to  tind  a  liilherto  undiscovered  source  o£  sariugp,  whicb 
he  perhaps  may  put  into  the  land,  cannot  rightly  bo  altogether  left 
nnspokcn  of  even  by  politicians. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  charge  may  be  true  about  many 
of  those  engaged  in  politics,  but  it  matters  the  less  because  more  and 

*  One  al  the  auittaat-contiuisBiotier*  iu  rtportiiij;  to  Hit-  A^^riculiurvl  Ccranuvion 
writing' »li(iut  villagoanocJAtinnf,  ulaely  mijr  :  "The  ]*1>i.)ur«fa  M't  tbt^i r  {»(-«•  agatnsC- 
iLiiytbinjf  like  diuUt!on  ou  tliu  \m\  i>f  the  sijuirv,  p«n«D,  ur  fanucr,  uiil  tbegraod 
««cn.'t  ol  aucccas  of  thrne  irttitatimia  ai'pcan  to  1%  to  plnce  thrm  under  rh«  maiuift* 
ment  of  the  labonma  tiiLiutelvca,  to  make  tlcm  »cl(-kii)>}i(>rlin|{  And  ui>t  in  ai:y 
Uiaritalile  iiurtJtuttvua. " 
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mon  lutly  in  future  polilics  muat  be  closely  linked  irith  other 
metliods  of  social  progress.  Of  the  wurkiDg-mea  members  in  the 
ccv  UooBt  of  Commous>  several  of  the  most  promiaeut  habitually 
attenil  co-operative  gatherings  of  their  fellow  workiag-meQ,  aod 
oAea  urge  the  great  importaoce  of  the  subject  upon  them.  Saoh 
ncD,  and  uo  doubt  many  oihers,  earuestly  desire  to  forvord  ia  the 
agricultoral  districts  tlint  which  they  kuow  to  have  been  of  such  iu- 
finite  Taloe  to  workiug-mea  in  tovns. 

Before  Jeaviug  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  he  well  to  emphasize 
CBCG  mon  the  importaoce  of  euabliug  the  lahourcra  to  save  easily  ia 
Gouection  with  the  matter  of  allotments  aud  small  holdings.  In  this 
dirtrict  the  af^icullural  labourers  and  the  limc-workcrs  hold  l>ctweea 
t^naa  unusual  number  of  allotmenb).  In  one  parish  a  farmer  writes : 
"  He  tUotmeuts  here  arc  betwccu  250  and  •KKJ  acres.  They  arc  a  great 
biasing  to  some  of  the  labourt-ri!.  As  a  rule  they  arc  ia  gtKxl  order, 
uid  are  farmed  well.  The  huhiUif^s  vary  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  iiine  acres."  Another  farmer  says:  "The  allotments  are  the 
bdght  spot  in  our  parish,  »iid  they  go  on,  for  the  most  part,  prosper- 
oad^r.  In  this  district,  fornu-rty,  the  labourers  had  little  chance  of 
gctuog  allotments  in  favourable  places,  hut  now  that  unfavourable 
dsKi  luivo  come,  they  have  gut  their  chaucc,  and  so  good  comes  out 
of  eril.  Ilie  depression  helps  the  labourer  to  the  land  as  tenant, 
la  open  parishes  he  can  now  have  almost  aa  much  as  he  wants  at 
rnwaable  prices.  I  tLiuk  that  a  race  of  improved  farmers  for  the 
taliHK  IS  being  raised,  or  say  developed,  on  our  larger  allotments. 
Theit  will  succeed  if  success  is  possible." 

Imny  here  giro  one  case  of  what  may  l)c  called  a  small  holding 
nUlier  than  an  allotment.  There  i^  a  man  in  thi-s  district  who  has 
noeettfally  cultivated  eight  acres  for  the  last  seven  years,  who  traces 
bii  early  succc^  to  his  tirat  savings  at  the  co>opcrativc  store.  He 
added  to  these  savings  by  some  months'  work  in  the  north  iu  the 
good  limes,  and  returned  to  take  his  little  farm  of  eight  acres,  on  a 
mrm  rears'  lease,  at  fifty-hve  ahilliti^^  an  acre,  the  landlord  to  pay 
aQ  tates  and  taxes.  lie  has  cultivated  it  in  the  ordinary  farmer's 
nay,  cropping  it  with  whc&t,  hcans,  and  potatoes.  His  friends  say 
tlut  te  is  not  a  "  worw:  man  "  per uninrily  than  when  he  went  into  it- 
Bat  fet  an  estimate  that  1  have  tnadr,  and  circulated  among  various 
Uiioaitn  for  their  criticism  (which  has  been  favourable  on  the  whole), 
•mm  to  show  that  an  ordinary  labourer  on  eight  acres  so  cultivated 
owM  not  expect  to  average  a  protit  of  more  than  eleven  shillings  a 
aeek,  even  if  the  rent  were  very  low.  Rut  as  a  labourer  he  might  get 
boHm  ahilUngs  a  week.  Such  attempts,  however,  to  estimate  residta 
«  paper  are  often  misleading  when  applied  to  individual  cases.  It  is 
CMnmonly  admitted  by  the  labourcm  themselves  that  not  one  mauia 
six  itnJii  have  done  what  he  has  done,  and  that  in  the  present  state 
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of  affairs  many  who  might  wish  to  try  vould  try  and  fail.  Ho  is  a 
very  poverful  maii,  has  led  a  hard  life,  working  from  morning  to 
night,  has  no  small  family  to  provide  for,  and  lives  on  very  simple 
fare  He  admits  that  be  has  been  able  to  buy  hia  manure  cheaply, 
and  that  if  there  had  been  many  little  holders  like  himself,  he  could 
not  have  got  it  for  love  or  money.  Some  people  irould  tell  him  that 
he  ought  to  have  cultivated  his  land  in  a  different  ^ay,  and  pcrhapi 
this  maybe  true.  Others  would  say — "  You  Trould  be  better  off  if  yoa^B 
•were  working  for  a  farmer."  But  to  him,  and  men  like  him,  such 
aifinments  appeal  in  vain.  If  he  can  bare  his  rent  reduced,  as  I 
have  little  doubt  he  vill,  he  Trill  stick  to  his  eight  acres  of  land  {or 
enlarge,  it  if  he  can)  provided  only  he  can  lice,  and  pre-scrre  his  in* 
dependence.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  my  friend  here 
Ktentioned  is  a  strong  Protectionist,  and  that  his  main  vieir  on 
politics  is  that  wc  ought  to  put  a  dnty  on  Eoreign  corn  and  then  th« 
datj  will  save  the  rat»  and  taxes. 

.  I  may  here  add  another  instance  or  two  of  the  usefulness  of 
tlie  co-operative  society  to  the  labouring  men  in  this  district.     A, 
"works    at    the    limestone    quarries,    has    growa-up   sons,    and    Has 
gradually  got  into  his  bauds  two  acres  of  land.     Ue  has  aaved.  £f 
at  the  store  in  the  last  six  years,  and  be  told  me  that  whea  he  ha 
wanted  a  bit  of  ploughing  done  on  the  land,  which  was  very  fool' 
when  he  took  to  it,  the  money  saved  at  the  store  has  been  quite 
invaluable.      B.  is  an  agricultural  labourer  also  with  grown-up  sons. 
He  has  saved  £:i5  in  six  years.     C  is  an  agricultural  labourer  with 
a  large  young  family ;  has  saved  .£26  in  six  years.     An  agricultural 
labourer,  who  is  geitinj;  on  well  with  a  big  allotment,  said  to  mc  the 
othcrday,"!  am  a  'cu-opcr.' to  the  back-bone;  it's  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  good  I  ever  did."     And  a  lahourer'a  wife  said,  "I, buy 
for  my  hutiband  and  the  two  big  lads  at  the  store,  and  since  I  have 
gone  to  it  1  have  had  .£0  a  year  into  the  house  more  than  I  ever; 
had  before — not  given  me  by  anybody,  but  made  in  my  own  society 
and  you  know  what  £G  a  year  is  to  a  labouring  man's  wife." 

11.  In  arable  districts  like  this,  where  lalxiur  plays  sncb 
very  important  part,  an  improved  relationship  betweeu  masters  and 
men  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  There  are  two  Associa- 
tion farms  in  this  district,  which,  so  far  as  getting  better  work  done, 
and  promoting  a  feeling  of  harmony  between  all  those  who  arc 
interested  iu  making  the  land  produce  its  best,  have  set  an  admimblo 
example. 

The  question  of  whether  these  farms  will  be  financially  succecuifnl 
ia  not  one  which  anybody  will  hare  a  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
npon  till  several  more  years  have  gone  by.  There  has  been  a  serions 
loss  this  year  on  Ihcjc,  as  on  other  farms,  through  the  fall  of  the 
price  of  stock.     On  both  farms  a  system  of  very  high  and  expensive 
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iinning  bas  been  embarked  upon.  This  may  or  may  not  be  irtse, 
Bad  it  >>  ^6  wisdom  of  this,  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  as«ocia< 
tjon  "fftf^id,  which  is  on  its  trial.  la  any  case,  ou  700  or  800  acres 
oftAZi^>  which  barely  emplt^ed  a  dozen  Jaboorers  two  or  three  years 
jM^  aad  produced  rery  little,  nearly  forty  men  and  lads  are  now 
guployed,  aad  the  laud  is  begiooing  to  produce  very  good  results 
^gjced.  There  is  ooc  matter  especially  on  which  I  wtsli  to  lay 
^ijW  now,  and  that  is  the  opinion  which  has  been  formed  by  prao- 
(icaJ-  farmers  and  others,  who  are  in  a  position  to  take  an  unpreju-r 
j^i^e^  ^^  on  the  subject,  and  their  hopes  with  reference  to  somo 
ultf*""  which  may  bring  about  uioro  lianiiony  between  employer 
,mi   employed  iu  some  of  oar  agricultural  districts. 

Oae  farmer  in  the  distriot  iotysi  *\  I  believe  onr  labourer  in  a  man 

(ho  would  workj  and  work  honest;  bat,  under  the  present  stato  of 

tbinS"*  ^  ^'^^'^  '^  furtlitY  interest  than  the  day's  pay.     1  want  him 

tQ   hare  a  loTe   for   his  oceupatioo,  and  1  think  the  only  way  ia 

fjirongh  association  farming.''       Another    farmer  says,  "It  is  im- 

Mifldble  to  farm  to  a   profit  with   the   present   ill-feeling   existing 

bttiween  masters  and  men,  such  as  docs  exist  round  here,  and  until 

the  ineOf  instead  of  trying  to  shufilo  over  their  work,  are  tauphc  to 

■ec  that  at  farming,  as  well  as  at  all  other  industries,  there  must  be 

}  firofit  on  their  labour  or  they  cannot  be  employed.     Association 

firming,  to  my  mind,  is  moat  likely  to  prosper." 

Odc  of  the  ablest  land  agents  in  England,  who  knows  this 
jiltriet  well,  and  has  a  wide  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
UTS,  "  My  hope  is  that  the  co-operative,  or  association  farming, 
mj  be  fonnd  practicable.  The  best  position  I  can  look  forward  to 
jbr  tbe  agricultural  labourer,  and  which  I  shotdd  rejoice  to  sec 
fcaliicd,  would  be  for  him  to  hare  a  good  cott.ige  and  garden  of, 
ujr,  half  an  acre  of  ground  adjoining,  which  he  might  hope  to  pur- 
disM  through  the  instm mentality  of  a  co-opcratire  store  and 
bmhling  company,  and  for  his  liring  and  ordinary  occupation 
becoBc  a  member  of  a  co-operative  farming  associ-ition." 
These  opinions  are  worth  far  more  than  any  I  could  giro, 
fint  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  details  abont  the  two  f anna  of 
wkieh  I  have  spoken.  The  men  receive  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ordi- 
nsrj  wages,  with  extra  at  harvest-time  and  the  like.  They  have  ten 
Aillisgt  a  week  in  sickness,  aud  milk,  not  unfrequently,  for  nothing. 
At  OK  of  tlic  farnis  a  sheep  is  killed  nearly  every  week  for  the 
bTjonrers  at  their  express  wish,  and  sold  to  them  at  prices  varying 
fco©  firepeucc  to  seven  pence-halfpenny  a  pound.  Part  of  the  profits 
m  logo  to  a  reserve  fund,  aud  part  to  be  divided  arnong  the  labourers 
i»  proportion  to  their  wages.  It  is  often  remarked  alwut  such 
•dwnwi  that  the  labourers  in  these  cases  share  the  profits  but  not 
tlie  loNes.     It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  all  snch  schemes 
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are  based  upon  the  idea  that  an  addiltoDal  amount  of  profit  vill  be 
made  by  the  extra  diligence  of  the  men,  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  created  at  all.*  It  must  be  iiolcd  that  the  working-men  of  the 
Harbury  Society  have  iuvcatcd  i;400  of  their  savings  in  one  of  the 
farms,  and  thus  show  their  confidence  in  the  scheme.  -^H 

However,  the  question  which  I  want  here  to  raise  is  not  to  be™ 
decided  by  the  success  or  failure  of  these  particular  farms.  There 
are  many  working-men's  societies  iike  the  Harbury  Society  who  hare 
not  only  ,£400  to  put  into  the  land,  but  many  thousands,  if  they 
could  see  their  way  to  do  it  with  security.  The  working-men's 
co-operative  societies  in  the  towns  have  huge  sums  of  surplus  capital, 
and  are  looking  more  and  more,  as  1  have  said,  to  the  laud  as  % 
method  of  investment,  if  the  money  is  to  be  used  in  faimiug  they 
will  insist  that  the  labourer  shotdd  be  well  treated,  and,  if  pomible, 
have  a  share  in  the  profits.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  these  targe 
sums  of  working-men's  savings  can  be  succcaafully  employed  on  tb« 
land?  ^H 

And,  again,  wo  find  on  these  a&sociation  farms,  a  tone  of  hi^^^ 
fulness  and  hearty  interest  in   their  work,  tlic  development  and  iu> 
crease  of  which  would  go  far  to  improvo  the  happiness  of  many  of  the 
labourers.     As  partner  in  a  wbll-maijitged  and   Huccessful  association 
farm,  a  labourer  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  future  if  he  does  his  work^ 
well,  and  he  can  he  as  self-reliant  and  independent  as  he  likes.    AVtiat^ 
ever  may  lie  the  development  of  small  holdings  in  thi;!  country,  the 
will  be  many  large  farms  also,  perhaps  crcu  large  (arming  cumpanieaif^ 
and  some  men  will  always  prefer  working  for  these  to  trying  tu  make 
a  living  out  of  the  land  as  individuals.  "  1  had  ratlier  see  my  husband 
a  member  of  an  association  farm,  with   a  half-acre  allotment,  than 
slaving  on  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own,''  said  a  labourer's  wile  in  this-j 
district  to  me  the  other  day. 

There  is  plenty  of  working-men's  money  av.iilablc.  There 
plenty  of  land  to  be  had.  The  question  of  management  is  the  pit'otj 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  upon  the  ultimate  stolutiou  of  this  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  that  to  which,  as  Mr.  Burt  says,  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  workmen  are  looking  as  one  of  the  methods  offl 
reconciling  the  interests  of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  if  agriculture  ut  to  flourish  in  certain  districts  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  South,  there  must  arise  a  better  feeling  between  the 
farmers  and  the  men.  As  long  as  farmers  feel,  as  some  have  said, 
that  "labour  is  so  rcd-firc  hot  that  they  prefer  to  handle  it  us  littte 
aa  poaaible,''  there  can  be  little  progress  in  districts  where  labour 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  production. 

•  Tlie  two  Association  farms  have  vorj-  wuoly  juit  «ct  up  two  nbopa  in  KrmiDghua/ 
vliEM  tbey  HUpiily  m  4'lb.  brown  loaf  nt  :)J</.,  new  niilk  At  S^rf.  &  qti&it,  ku\\  liuttor, 
«£ga,  ponlcry,  and  moivt  at  low  tabu.  I^lioy  thus  l>cnefit  th«iiiKlveii  and  ihv.  tuwiw> 
people  as  wolL 
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U  is  cerUia  that  farniin;e^  will  have    more    chance  when    most 

(iTDcn  »ee,  wh&t  raatij  no  doubt  see  nov,  that  efUcieocy  on  the  part 

of  the  labourer  is  of  the    utmost    importance,  aud  that    whatever 

derdop*  the  iabonrcr's  tatclligencc  and  self-reliance  ouj^ht  to  increase 

ttii  efficicDcy  in  the  country  as  it  has  iu  the  towns.      If  this  be  the 

eve,  everything  which  keeps  the  good  labourer  down,  prevents  his 

hiring  anything  to  hope  Cor,  and  disiocliDcs  him  to  stick  to   his 

nUa^f  is  against  the  interest  of  goad  farming.     On  the  other  hand, 

isrthitig  that  gives  him  a  direct  iutcrest  in  his  work,  and  a  definite 

lEiD  £u  work  For  in   the  future,  will  tend  to  make  him  care  more 

thoaC  the  land,  and  will  improve    the    prospects  of  the  future  of 

ijiictihurc. 

Before  leaving  these  two  subjects  of  saving  by  labonrers,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  better  feeling  between  farmers  and  men,  it  may  be 
MTth  while  to  add  that  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  system  of 
hiring  labourers  for  six  months,  or  twelve  months,  which  prevails  so 
tif]a:^ly  in  the  north,  though  there  are  no  douSt  considerable  draw- 
bicks,  has  certain  dtitinct  advantageft.  Mnn  save  much  more  easily 
out  of  a  lump  snm  than  out  of  weekly  wages,  and  when  engaged  for 
X  definite  length  of  time,  feel  less  restless  and  more  interested  in  their 
aurk  than  when  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice. 

On  this  matter,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Hcdlay  H.ill,  Ncwcattle-on- 

Tffiie,  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal  for  1886 

sriaely  says : — "  In  many  of  the  southern  counties  the  wages  arc  not 

only  smaller  than  in  the  north  but  ther  are  uncertain  as  well,  and  out 

of  them  rent  has  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer,  who  probably  can  t\ira  away 

ta  independent  man  at  a  fortnight's  notice.     The  strain  between  the 

&rm  liboarere  and  their  employen   is    undoubtedly  much    greater 

ia  ibeaontb  than  iu  the  north." 

Other  causes  also  assisting  harmony  could  no  doubt  be  mentioned, 
u  in  miny  couutry  districts  of  North  Wales,  where  nine-tenths  of 
tbe  people  belong  to  the  same  Noucooformtst  denomination.  Here 
kluucn  and  farmers  are  so  much  united  in  their  religions  interests 
anil  w«rk  that  an  antagonism  of  feeling  is  little  likely  to  arise. 

111.  In  the  third  place  au  increase  of  knowledge,  as  to  how  to  do 
bat  for  the  land,  aud  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  is  very  much 
nnded,  both  for  many  farmers  and  for  many  labourers.  No  one 
will  aeny  the  skill,  the  pains  and  the  energy  with  which  many 
faimewhave  set  to  work  to  fiud  out,  and  to  put  into  practice, 
tke  nrj  best  that  can  be  known  on  agriculturftl  matters.  Itut  these 
neaire  in  a  minority  after  all.  Ooe  farmer  in  this  district  writes  : 
'We perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  as  a  class  wc  do  not  see  it. 
We  uc  even  afraid,  sadly  afraid,  that  the  poor  arc  being  taught  too 
«acb."  Another  writes":  "The  benefits  that  science  has  conferred 
upon  agriculture  are  unknown  to  the  generality  of  fcrmera.     Special 
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ngricitltnral  papera  And  jotirnaJs  are  nahccdcd,  and  unsapported ; 
and  our  national  and  agricnlhiral  experiments  are  unhoard  of.  So 
far  many  tenants  have  entirely  neglected  an  important  means  tovard» 
tlieir  salvation."  It  need  hardly  be  said  tliat  the  organization 
of  secondary  and  teclinical  cdncation,  which  the  nation  still  din 
gracefully  neglects,  \%  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  rising  gencr*-' 
tion  of  farmers.  But  besides  this,  it  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  labourer,  especially  where 
there  are  many  allotment!!,  that  simple  agricultural  information  of  a 
practical  kind  should  be  given.  A  little  has  been  done  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  far  more  needs  to  be  done.  A  wide 
digtributioii  from  village  to  village  of  very  simple  leaflets  drawn  np 
by  first-rate  men  would  do  much  good.  If  a  body  of  really  practical 
peripatetic  IccturerB  could  be  formed  for  work  in  the  winter  through- 
out our  country  districts,  useful  discussious  would  be  raised  and 
valuable  information  given.  The  further  development  of  evening 
classes  for  young  people,  whicli  Dr.  Fatou  and  others  arc  doing  so 
much  to  promote  iu  the  towns,  will  have  to  spread  to  the  couutrn 
villages  also.*  ^ 

li  is  a  question  whether  some  of  the  local  charities,  which  as 
many  men  among  the  working-class,  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  will  oftcu  say,  do  unfortuuately  mure  harm  than  good, 
could  not  be  partly  used  for  this  purpose.  ■ 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  that  the  great  disadvantage  of  the~ 
agricultural  labourer  at  the  present  time  is  ignorance.  lie  is  igooraiu 
of  bow  to  make  saviugs,  and  bow  to  make  the  best  of  them  when  Iw 
has  got  them — ignorant  of  what  his  fellon*  working-men  are 
doing  in  this  way  which  he  might  aUo  do — ignorant  in  niauy 
places  of  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  laud  iu  the  produce  of  whit^ 
he  has  so  great  an  interest.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
there  are  many  men  with  meaus  who  are  uucerely  anxious  to  help 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  a  better  state  of  things  at  tlie  preset 
time^  The  labourers  have  been  aroused  by  the  late  politic 
campaign.  They  are  reading  the  newspapers  and  thinking  for  tfai 
selves  as  they  never  read  and  thought  before.  Tbey  are  an.\iously 
hoping  to  learu  bow  to  get  nearer  the  condition  nf  the  best  men  ia 
the  towns  with  whom  they  now  share  the  franchise.  They  do  not. 
need  now  so  mucli  to  have  things  done  for  them^  as  to  be  shown  boivj 
they  can  do  things  for  themselves.  The  iuformation  would  come 
far  better  from  working-men  of   practical  experience  than  from  any 

*  Itisintarwtiiigtofiiuliiioiieof  tiio  Welsb  vilU^cs  mcntioDod  kbovo  that  an  agricn]-' 
torsi  HatMUiitJOD  is  bfiofi  fbrm«d  by  the  joint  action  of  fftnnera  and  latioarenwuh  no 
•xtennd  unatMica.  I  omstv*  from  tb«  nilea,  ivhicli  have  boen'-ttaBalatod  for  me,  that 
ili«  onnoal  Ew  for  famon  u  a  sbiUisg,  fur  labourers  aud  tFoaoo ,  &/. ;  and  tba  objtcta  aro 
to  diffuse  iofoTmatioa  about  all  matter*  rclfttin^  to  fArming  aod  gardetuag,  and  to 
CBOOun^  thoM  who  caltjvat«  the  ground  to  obtain  the  bc*t  [ramble  rault. 
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QQg  cbe,  Kud  there  aru  Bensible  workiug-mea  to  be  found  vho  would  go 
got,  eitlier  walking  or  on  tricycles,  and  pass  from  village  to  riltage  stay- 
iM>  a  ^f  or  two  in.  eacli,  talking  to  the  leading  labourers  and  leaving 
cjisf  and  simple  Icallets  behind,  which  would  provide  information  on 
gone  of  the  subjects  to  which  1  have  alluded.  Thev  could  talk  to  them 
^t  their  Friendly  ^^ocieties  and  give  their  own  esperieace, 
oonH  abnr  how  men  like  the  labourers  at  Ilarbury  can  save  many 
Imdnda  a  year,  caa  build  cottages  for  their  members,  and  invest 
Boo^  ia  farming ;  could  discuss  the  question  of  allotments  with 
tlitsi,and  ought  to  be  able  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  agricul- 
tanil  iafbrmation  which  would  be  most  valuable  to  them.  Some 
nKiple  would  perhaps  call  such  missionaries  agitators,  but  if  wisely 
looked  at  they  should  be  considered  in  exactly  the  opposite  light. 
ODanuU  scale  work  of  this  kind  has  already  been  done  witli  the 
bed  maltB ;  but  it  ought  to  be  done  ou  a  much  larger  scale  by  the 
MtttaDce  <£  men  of  means  and  wealth  who  arc  really  in  earnest  in 
t^  desire  to  do  good.  To  remove  ignorance  is  what  is  wautod,  and 
thJiuDOt  pRU|ierL2(ng.  It  would  remain  for  the  labourers  thcm- 
Klm  to  take  advantage  or  not  of  the  information  brought  before 
diea. 

Tkon  who  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  raorc  feudal  and  less 
dcnoeratio  days  of  the  past^  may  think  tlmt  the  self-reliauco  and 
todefiDDJence  of  which  1  havo  spoken  are  to  bo  regretted  and  not 
viefcd  with  hopcfnlncss.  But  many  of  tlioso  who  sec  most  of  the 
|ifianr  classes  now  are  learning  more  and  more  to  understand  how 
eacBtial  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  to  the 
ituinmeat  of  the  best  results.  Those,  too,  who  are  most  in  earnest 
ia  political  reform  arc  well  aware  that  there  is  much  else  to  be  done 
bt^dcs  what  politics  can  do.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  land  laws 
ud  of  k>cal  government  are  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Bit,  while  the  labourers  arc  waiting  for  these  Teforms^  there  is  a 
gntldeal  of  practical  and  valuable  information  which  can  be  given 
to  tknuoda  of  agricultural  labourers  on  matters  which  aro  as  a 
Kiled  book  to  them  now,  and  it  seems  hard  that  such  information 
^mld  be  denied  to  them. 

ARTnra  H.  D.  Aclanu. 


TRANSATLANTIC  LESSONS  ON  HOME 

RULE. 


THERE  is  uo  Liberal,  or  indeed  ro  Englislitnan,  who  does  not 
feci  sympathy  for  Home  Kulc  in  one  sense — namely,  that  iu 
Tfliirh  tlio  phrase  sifpiifies  freedom  for  local  {government  Trithin 
limits  favourable  to  Imperial  power.  The  three  kingdoms  form  one 
united  nation,  and  any  infrin^ment  of  their  united  power  for  the 
promotion  of  sectional  ambition  is  likely  to  receive  a  jnst  condem- 
nation. Sympathy  with  the  Irish,  Ijoth  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
demands  that  they  shall  have  more  Home  Kulc  than  is  now  exercised 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  no  proof  of  want  of  fellow-feeling  with  the 
Catholics  that  men  ask  to  be  allowed  to  iufiuirc  and  examine  how 
far  certain  claims  made  by  the  Pamellite  party  infringe  the  unity 
of  the  three  realms.  So  much  has  been  yielded  by  the  Government 
that  we  may  hope  that  the  subordination  oE  Ulster  to  a  Dublin 
Parliament  wilt  not  be  insisted  on.  May  we  not  alao  require  that 
our  kiuafolk's  experience  of  the  necessity  of  limiting'  certain  dele- 
gated jHJwers  may  be  used  as  au  example  for  the  preservation  of  the 
supremacy  of  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  that  supremacy  be  still 
further  assurt^d  by  the  abandonment  of  tho  project  of  the  eviction  of 
Irish  members  from  "Westminster? 

It  has  been  assumed  that  because  wo  ^ve  self-govcmment  to  the 
colonies  wc  should  give  it  in  the  same  form  to  Ireland.  But  a 
fallacy  here  is  obvitjus.  We  tlo  not  give  full  powers  to  any  colony 
until  it  is  strong  enough  to  have  it.  When  we  do  give  full 
nntonomy,  we  surrender  the  right  to  govern.  No  sane  statesman 
dreams  of  legislating  for  Canada  or  Australia.  Both  arc  practically 
independent.  We  can  impose  no  tax  on  them,  nor  can  wc  exact  any 
material  support  from  them  iu  money  or  in  men.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Pnrlinment  over  them  is  a  constitutional  fiction.     Our 
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^xof  ^y  fo'  Ireland  can  best  be  sbown  to  her  bj  peniiading  her 

^^ft  it  u  not  for  her  good  tliat  she  sliould  have  suoh  independent 

^^^^rcr.     She  is  not  strong  enough  to  lire  alone  ;  and  vere  she  to  gain 

^j^c^ti   pover,  her  credit,  based  on  ihe  fact  that  she  is  a  part  of  our 

TTxi-i^^  Kingdom^  vould  be  lost. 

Scotland  has  as  great  a  vanity  in  national  feeling  aa  has  any 
^,£>r^i^u  ('''  Ireland,  but  her  pride  in  the  United  Kingdom  makes  her 
^^t^onalitj  part  of  the  Imperial  glory. 

A'^'ben  party  leaders  in  Ireland  urge  their  separate  nationality  for 
i^j-^cr  powers  than  those  uf  local  self-goverumcutj  wc  must  ask, 
(«  1*"  what  end?"  It  will  he  found  that  if  such  powers  go  beyond 
t-^c  needs  of  local  goTcromcnt  they  are  bod  for  Irishmen  as  well  as 
fc>T-    their  partners  in  the  other  kingdoms. 

ITicir  country  ia  poor,  and  absolutely  dependent  for  saecesafiil 
6  riAiice  on  the  constant  aid  and  support  of  the  richer  treasury  of 
f^a-jt-ain.  She  requires  the  purses  of  individual  British  capitalists 
^^  *-«-irous  to  invest  their  money  on  good  security.  It  is  quite  worth 
tYae  while  for  Irishmen  to  abate  a  portion  of  their  dcRirc  for  the  out- 
^y  afd  symbols  of  nationality,  if  freedom  from  want  and  misery  can 
be  obtained  by  gaining  the  conlidcnee  of  investors,  No  real  patriot 
Ln  disregard  the  ominous  fall  in  all  Iri.'sh  stock  lately  risible  on  the 
lerc  rumour  that  an  uncontrolled  local  government  was  to  be 
^«tablishcd  over  all  Ireland.  l^ndr>n  banking  firms  have  declared 
ttey  could  not  lend  money  to  a  separatist  government  in  Ireland. 
Tt  becomes,  therefore,  a  cardinal  point  for  Irishmen  to  prove  by  the 
xnoderation  of  their  demands  that  no  '^breaking  of  last  links  "  with 
Britain  is  intended  by  their  request  for  autonomy. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made   of  late    by   Mr.    Gladstone 

mncl  others  to  the  Constitntioa  of  Canada  as  illustrative  of  Home 

Rule.      Analogies    are    generally     misleading,    and    a    great    deal 

niAT  be  said  against   the  delegation   of  power  by  a  Central  Gorern- 

oieat,or  much  may  be  said  for  it,  according  as  Canadian  or  United 

States  experience  commends  itself  to  local  interests.     The  broad  fact 

js  ptteut  to  alt  that  over  such  euormous  areas  as  those  of  Sepublican 

AnMrica  and  British  America  various  interests  have  to  be  provided  for 

by  vsricties  of  local  government.      If  this  had  not  been  the  result  of 

origiool   variety    iuhcrcut    in   the   existence  of  separate  colonics,  it 

woflid  have  grown  from  mere  geographical  distance.     Independent 

cobaics,  each  having  the  record  of  separate  foundation  and  existence, 

could  never  in  the  nature  of  things   be  tied   together  by  any  other 

Hi«a  a  loose  federal  bond.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  history 

of  the  United  States  this  bond  has   been  gradually  strengthened,  so 

'''*t   an   ever-increasing   power    has    beeu   confided   to   the  Central 

^^ovemmeut.     A  written  Constitution  was  the  first  great  step  to  this 

®«»d  ;  aud  a  written  Constitution  became  possible  only  because  the 
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troops  of  the  separate  colonies  had  been  welded  into  ooe  army  fay  the 
contest  with  Great  ilritain.  This  cement  of  bloud  was  near  being 
the  creating  force  of  a  military  monarchy.  Washington  pre- 
vented this.  The  first  imperfect  Constitution  was  stren^hened  ai^r 
a  dozen  years  by  another  stronger  agreement.  A  century's  history 
has  shown  the  tendency  to  division  in  spite  of  these  Constitutions, 
and  a  great  Civil  War  was  ncccaaary  to  drive  the  uaiU  into  the  csoffin 
of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  various  States.  A  machinery  of 
Snpreme  Courts  of  Judicature  has  been  founded  on  the  Declaration 
of  Right,  and  provision  agaiust  the  violation  of  contracts,  which  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Union  were  careful  to  insert  in  the  Constitution. 
These  fundamental  axioms  have  widened  the  ground  on  which  the 
opi^oncuta  of  unlimited  local  power  may  take  their  stand.  The 
common  sense  of  the  people  has  empowered  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  unconstitutional  local  attacks  on  property,  and  has  sccored 
the  freedom  of  individuaU  from  arbitrary  and  unequal  taxation.  But 
80  inherent  is  still  the  original  idea  of  State  sovereignty  that  the 
harmful  idea  that  every  man  has  the  light  to  bear  arms  enables  each 
State  to  keep  au  army  of  its  own.  AVere  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  to  declare^  through  the  mouth  of  the  "  Kationalist "  party, 
that  it  is  an  injustice  that  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
separate  army,  "justice  to  Ireland"  would  in  this  respect  be 
demanded  by  all  meetings  iu  the  United  States  coHTCned  by  Irish 
Amcrlcaus. 

In  the  Canadian  Constitutian,  framed  by  Ministers  who  cotUd 
observe  from  an  independent  point  of  view  the  working  of  the  United 
States  (jovernment,  this  fault  in  the  American  Constitution  was  not 
repeated.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  to  bear  arms  in  military 
organizations  was  held  to  be  derivative  from.the  Central  Government 
alone.  The  Federal  Power  is  the  only  power  in  Canada  which  can 
legally  enrol  and  equip  troops.  The  Ileform  Party  under  Mr.  Blake, 
himself  of  Irish  descent,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  limited  Irish  Home 
Kuie,  but  lately  Buceccded  in  passing  a  Federal  Law  which  was 
directed  against  the  possession  of  fire-arms  by  individuals.  "  Justice 
to  Ireland  "  might  therefore  mean  with  some  Americans  thciright  of 
all  individuals  in  Ireland  to  bear  armH,  and  the  Canadian  law  and 
the  "Disarming  Acts"^'  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  both  be 
protested  against  as  sinning  against  ''Irish  rights." 

It  is  obvious  that  "justice"  must  in  such  cases  be  jadged  on  the, 
merits  of  each  case.  A  supreme  Government  must  be  the  judge  us 
to  how  far  its  supremacy  may  be  endangered  by  what  some  may  call 
justice,  and  others  may  deugnate  as  license  dangerous  to  the  common 
weal. 

The  power  to  take  property  cornea  second  in  point  of  importaDce' 
to  the  power  of  takiug  away  sovereignty  from  the  Central  Oovernment 
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^Q«i  here  Again  the  example  of  the  States  thows  that  rcstrictiona  have 

j^^n  found  to  be  necessary.     No  "doable  dose  of  origiual  sin  "  in 

^j^^^Hmen.  i»  required  to  prorc  that  local  govornmeotM  an;  more  liable 

fg  pittion  and  injustice  than  is  a  Central  Gorcrumcntj  tn  vhich  the 

^partialitf    of   the    whole  commonwealth   is    represented.     UeiDfc 

QQtoocbed  hj  local  passion,  such  Central  Oovcroments  arc  more  jnst. 

Qoakj*  "Constitutional   Limitationa"   should   be   studied    on  this 

Mjiot.     He  sajs  that  the  claases  inserted  into  the  original  instrument 

pf  federation  "  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  had  reference 

g^iolr  to  the   action   of  the   State  Oovcrumculs,   and   were   made 

llautaiious  on  their  power.     The  exceptions  embraced  a  few  cases 

oiJt.  iu  respect  to  which  the  experience  of  both  Knglish  and  American 

ttiatorr  bad  forcibly  demonstrated  the  tendency  of  power  to  abase, 

net  irlKQ  wielded  by  a  prince  only,  but  also  when  adraiaistered  by 

tie  i^cy  of  the   people  themselves."      "  That  Government,"  says 

Jodge  Story,  "  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  iiree  where  the  nghts  of 

piopcrtf  are  left  solely  dependent  on  the  will  of  a   legiolatire  body, 

wiihoct    any    restraint.       The    fundamental     maxims    of    a    free 

(jOTcmment  seem  to   require  that  the  rights   of  personal  liberty 

■ad  private  property  should  be  held  sacred.     At  least,  no  Court 

cf  Jmticc    in    this    country    would    be    warranted    in    assuming 

tbt  Uie  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them — a  power  so  repugnant 

to  the  common  principles  of  jtuticc  and  civil  liberty— lurked  under 

uy  general  grant  of  legislative  authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied 

UpOBiny  general  expressions  of  the  will  of  the  people.     Tlic  people 

01^  not  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their 

MiiitT  and  well-being  without  very  Htrong  and  direct  compressions  of 

whsn  intention.     AVe  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative  Act 

la  tiuisfer  the  property  of  A  to  B   without  his  consent  has  ever 

beoi  held  a  constitutional  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  auy  State 

iatbeUniou.      Oa  the  contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted,  as 

iacoMJitent  with  first  prindples,  by  every  judicial  tribunal  in  which 

it  ku  been  attempted  to  be  enforced."     The  absence  of  any  Declara^ 

tiosigaiost  violation  of  contracts  in  the  new  Irish  Constitution  is  most 

lotabk  and  discooraging.     Corporation  properties  arc  guarded,  bat 

'       teeiino  declaration  such  as  that  in  the  United  States'  Constitution, 

iavluefa  theConrta  of  that  great  self-governed  country  have  constructed 

1  inin  of  decisions  which  bar  local  tyranny,  and  render  impotent  tbe 

dtiimof  fend  and  faction;  keeping  the  supreme  majesty  of  justice 

■sla&ffled    by  tbe   prostitution   of  its   name  for   the   purposca  of 

I        tMEMOQ  and  of  theft.     A  great  opportunity  will   be  missed  if  in 

My  Bc«  Irish  Constitution  a  Declaration  of  Highis  do  not  accompany 

^_  ik  gnm  of  any  dclngatc<l  power. 

^P     To  ^uote  again  the  American  authority :  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
^^  Uiitol  States  forbids  the  States  passing  any  hiwimp^ring  the  obligation 
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of  contracts.     It  is  remarkable  that  tbU  Tcry  important  clause 
passed  over  without  comment  during  the  discussions  preceding  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument,  though  since  its  adoption  no  clause 
the  Constitution  haa  been  more  prolific  of  litigation."    The  obligau 
of  contracts  iti   Ireland  vould   clearlj  protect   all   made  nnder 
authority  of  the  united  Parliament. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  experience  of  the  States  is  that  their  irrcproa 
able  Supreme  Court  haa  become  the  "  Bnal  arbiter  of  cases''  appealed 
to  it  from  the  States  Courts,  so  that  there  is  a  hodj  able  to  prcv 
the  Wolation  of  contracts.  This  power  could  well  Iw  exercised 
the  judicial  part  of  the  Privy  Council  here,  hut  there  is  not  the  b; 
providnl  in  the  Government  Bills  on  which  they  can  found  th 
decisions.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  reaponsibility  of  an  Iriah 
Kxccutive  from  being  the  supreme  arbiter.  No  enumeration  of 
rights,  no  principle  against  the  violation  of  contracts,  is  formulated  ia 
this  instrument  of  ours  for  the  better  government  of  that  unhappy 
country.  A 

Important  as  is  the  lessou  to  be  derived  from  the  elevation  of  th? 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  into  the  supreme  arbiter  of  rights 
inherent  in  the  Constitution,  and  guarding  life  and  property  and 
freedom,  a  lesson  as  important  may  be  derived  from  the  Canadian 
record  of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Oovcromcnt  as  shown  in  their 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  judicature. 

The  Canadian  judges  are  all  nominated  by  the  reprcscntati 
Government  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  There  is  therefore 
great  safeguard  against  uudue  local  influence.  Even  the  County 
Court  judges  throughout  every  province,  as  well  as  all  superior 
judges,  are  Federal  judges  paid  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  the 
casting  out  of  the  Irish  represcutatives  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
be  a  had  thing,  a  provisiou  even  worse  than  that  iu  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  credit,  finuucial  and  moral,  of  Ireland  would  be  tlte 
election  hy  local  caucuses  of  men  to  fill  positions  as  judges  of 
land. 

The  delegation  of  power  by  separate  colonies  to  their  sew 
formed  Central  Government  was  a  necessity  when  Canada  aod 
the  States  desired  to  form  uatiooal  Governments.  Here  we  have 
had  a  national  Government,  and  the  process  should  surely  be 
xeverged.  We  should  delegate  to  any  Provincial  and  Irish  Farlia 
ment  those  powers  which  it  may  specially  be  within  their  power  to 
exercise  compatibly  » ith  preserving  tlte  financial  credit  of  their  couutrv 
and  the  connection  with  England  and  Scotland,  which  must  be  tla 
breath  of  their  nostrils  if  they  would  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  at  50  per  cent.  And  here  again  it  is  to  be  notoiL 
that  when  a  new  province  is  formed  in  Canada  the  Federal  Govo 
xaent;  aware  ,of  the  temptations  to  which  local  parties  are  apt  to  yi 
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s  not  gtre  iwBy  all  righU  orer  the  laud.  Much  as  Manitoba  has 
If  protested  against  this  exercise  of  Federal  supremacy,  the 
[Ic^xviuion  GoTcmment  has  kept  the  laud  in  its  own  hands,  to  be 
je-«>olrcd  on  tbe  PruTincial  Government  when  ccrtaiu  conditions  shall 
lo^lce  it  wise  to  do  so. 

'Poncra  of  division  have  also  been  executed  in  America,  as  when 
\^^<^atcru  Virginia  iras  made  into  a  Beparatc  State.  Vii^inia  had 
gn.ce  her  fouuiUtiou  claimed  to  be  a  Borereigu  State,  able  to  secede 
vliC^  ^^  chose.  After  she  bad  carried  those  ideas  into  practice  she 
v^A  divided,  and  that  portion  which  had  held  with  the  Government 
^    "Vi'asfaington  was  endowed  with  a  separate  Government. 

These  are  all  instances  sn^cstive  cnougb.      They  are  of  general 
application  should  like  circumstances  arise.    There  are  other  considera- 
tions which  may  occur  to  those  who  aire  familiar  with  Transatlantic 
thought  and  feeliog  and  experience.    The  area  of  country  inhabited  by 
OUT  cousins  is  so  wide  that  there  is  room  for  all,  and  many  questions 
wbich  arise  in  a  crowded  country  cannot  arise  there.     But  new  as 
tlieir  life  ia,  it  has  surmounted  difficulties  and  solved  questions  vith 
vlkich  we  have  still  to  grap])Ie.     Their  history  is  older  than  is  ours 
in   tbe  solation  of  some  of  these.     The  checks  on  mere  impulse  and 
on  possionAtc  legislation  have  been  found  with  them  to  be  necessary, 
and  we  have  none  of  them  which  arc  of  n^al  avail.    The  slow  dei'olu- 
tioD  of  limited  powers  is  the  first  lesson  to  be    learned  from  them. 
Tbe  danger  of  an  unlimited  sectional  power  is  another.     No  State  or 
pederat  Government  would  willingly  con.stitutc  an  itnpe-riu»v  in  imperio 
{bnud  of  one  race  unit. 

Ofl  the  contrary,  the  Americans  solve  all  foreign  elements  into  an 
Kccli>h-apeaking  amalgam.     The  Canadians  leave  to    their  French 
feUov-countrymen  the  laws,  language,  and  institutions  which  treaty 
riglit*  and  tbeir  gallantry  in  battle  preserved  for  them.     The  province 
of  Quebec    was  suudercd   from  Ontario,  and   the  legislative  union 
diaiolfed,  just  as  Ulster  might  now   be  sundered    from   other  Irish 
pDMiDces  ;  and  it  is  obecrvable  that  the  French  Canadians  arc  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  lords  of  tbe  soil  of  the  lower  prorincc,  and 
thsi  the  English  settlers  are  gradually  leaving  for  tbe  West.     Around 
Montreal  and  -within  the  city  the  Saxou  influence  is  still  great,  bat 
ihe  Catholic    Irish   and  the  Catholic  French    Canadians  arc  yearly 
^>««ming  proportionately  more  numerous.     They  are  as  "  loyal  "  to 
*i*e  empire,  in  the  sense  of  being  satisfied  with  their  present  nominal 
^*prodcnee  on  it  and  with   their   real   independence   of  it,  as  are 
"f  *tjadians  of  other   races.     The  empire  is   popular  because  it  gives 
J^tHection  to  the  Dominion  Governmcut,  in  which  their  province  has 
»o   much  infiueuce  that  it   ia   called   the  **  Pivot  Province  "  in  more 
%  than  one.     Their  '■  Downing  Street  *'  rule  comes  from  Ottawa, 
«»«J  u  too  much  their  own  to  be  disliked.     The  old  "  Downing 
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Street  rule/'  of  irhtch  tlicir  grandfathers  alone  knew  the  mcaniug,  ia 
an  influence  much  further  remoTed  from  them  now  than  is  the 
inlluence  of  the  moon.  Full  and  permanent  representation  in  the 
United  Parliament,  and  full  representation  in  the  Imperial  Cahinct, 
is  the  Irish  lesson  to  be  learned  in  respect  of  the  contentment  of  the 
"  ProTJucc  Quebec." 

It  ia  notable  that  provincial  strength  often  becomes  in  Canmla 
the  vantage-ground  for  demauding  "  better  terms  " — that  is,  a  biggur 
.•mbaidy  for  local  purposes — from  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  Quebec 
demands  this,  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  If  Nova  Scotia  declares  in  a 
fit  of  temper  that  she  must  secede  from  the  Federal  pact,  she  demands 
"  better  terras " — that  is,  a  larger  share  of  the  advantages  «f  the 
United  ProTiuces'  treasure- chest.  ITiis  must  be  yielded  to  counter- 
balance geographical  distance.  Our  English  politicians  somerimes 
despise  geography  as  well  us  political  economy,  but  this  class  of  facts 
will  not  be  killed  by  hard  uauics. 

Increased  local  power  means  increased  power  of  getting  cheques 
honoured  by  llic  ImpLTial  Treasury.  This  within  limits  is  good,  for 
the  geniiral  Govcrumeut  must  give  its  aid  to  the  weakest  parts, 
helping  them  to  help  themselves.  This  help  can,  howei'er,  only  be 
given  if  each  Rcctiou  foruis  part  of  the  Imperial  whole.  Separation, 
or  any  claint  to  it,  means  the  abandonment  of  help-giving,  and  con- 
sequent wretchedness.  Ireland  is  too  much  a  part  of  onrfielvos  to 
allow  lis  to  leave  her  to  her  poverty.  She  has  too  large  a  place  in 
our  heart  as  well  as  in  onr  political  comity.  Her  misery  would  be 
our  loss.  The  increase  in  her  poor  would  increase  the  poverty  among 
the  IJritish  poor,  for  her  people  would  come  to  Britain  and  would 
materially  lower  the  wage  fund.  It  is  vital  for  her  to  work  for 
herself  with  Britain,  and  that  her  laws  and  institutions  should 
preserve  her  credit  for  the  advantage  of  her  interests  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  policy  of  the  cncouragenient  of  setf-hclpfulness  the 
question  of  the  fostering  of  local  industries  should  be  considered. 
Maiiy  of  tlic  most  ardent  among  the  free  traders  confess  that  where 
it  is  necessary  to  start  manufactitreSj  protection  may  be  of  service. 
Should  inch  experiments  be  desired  Ju  Ireland,  there  would  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  constituting  an  imperially  governed  customs 
service  for  a  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  thau  there  is  for  the  defence 
of  the  wider  circuit  where  we  maintain  a  revenue  cordon  at  present. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  the  Irish  inti;rests  would  demand  any 
tariff  for  local  industries  which  would  hamper  those  of  the  laiger 
island.  The  country  ia  too  small  to  be  "  self-contained"  iu  respect 
to  more  than  the  commonest  class  of  manufactures.  But  for  those  of 
common  use  and  of  easy  production  there  is  no  reason  why  on  Irish 
soil  such  industries  should  not  bo  fostered  by  some  limited  protection. 
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1  hive  seen  ploughs  made  ia  Ontario  and  soap  made  in  British 
Coliunbia  by  the  help  of  a  protectiTe  dnty.  These  articles  vere 
mumfactuKd  for  the  same  price  a«  that  formerly  ^vcn  for  them  to 
Ihe  American  producer.  The  qnaltty  was  as  good,  and  a  short 
interral  only  was  needed  to  build  np  the  factories.  Should  Kuch  an 
experiment  be  asked  for,  it  might  be  tried  at  Brst  for  a  term  of 
reara^  Canadian  and  American  experience  proves  that  industries 
may  be  started  where  none  have  existed,  by  fiscal  encouragement : 
bat  in  adopting  any  interior  diatoms  Hues  we  should  be  giring  more 
than  is  given  by  the  Federal  Goverumcuts  amoug  our  cousins.  The 
ffitperiment  would  be  justified  only  if  the  demaud  should  come  from 
&  large  population  asking  for  it,  for  the  rcaiiou  that  local  imlustrics 
hare  not  been  possible  of  establishment  uu  auy  other  system. 

Special  favours  to  special  religious  deuominatiuus  have  accentuated 
Iriib  troubles.  The  Cauadiuus  do  not  concern  themselves  to  inter- 
fere in  regard  to  the  eudowuieut  of  religious  iustitutious,  ami  the 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  the  property  of  other 
cfaorehea  is  exempted  from  taxation.  The  enduwcncuts  are  often 
tnce,  and  it  is  didicult  to  see  why  we  should  grudge  to  auy  Irish 
gOTcming  liodics  tlie  power  to  make  arrangoments  a«  they  may  deem 
boat  in  respect  to  church  and  educational  endow tnciits.  The  rights 
aad  status  of  the  miuority  would  be  guaranteed  by  a  proviso  against 
unjust  taiation  or  confiscatory  enactments. 

In  land  legislation  the  only  Canadian  exemplar  h  the  case  of  the 
porchaac  by  the  Parliament  of  the  united  proviuces  of  the  seiguo- 
rial  rights  in  Lower  Canada.  In  this  case  the  Treasury  paid  compen- 
iition  for  the  abolitiou  of  limited  feudal  rights.  In  Ireland  the 
pRrention  of  harsh  evictions  among  the  poorer  tenantry  could  he 
•fectcd  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  small  in  comparison  with  that 
ynpoMd  to  he  spent  under  the  Government  Bills.  Were  harsh  cvic- 
tiinu  rendered  impossible  among  the  Irish  poor  by  the  in  stall  at  I  on  of 
the  poorer  tenants  as  owners,  the  bottom  would  be  knockwl  out  of 
aucb  of  the  trouble  with  which  Ireland  U&s  been  cursed.  The  invest- 
moktt  io  a  provincial  or  other  authority,  of  the  management  of  lands 
■0  ndceooed,  would  prevent  the  evils  of  subdivision,  if  such  local 
authority  were  made  responsible  for  expenses  which  might  be  incurred 
by  a  Uxity  of  supervision  iu  such  matters. 

^Tiether  Americao  precedent  should  be  followed  in  the  HcparBtion 
of  legislative  from  executive  functions  is  another  matter  of  great 
iaportaucc  requiring  ample  consideration. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  examination  of  Transatlantic  ex- 
prioBoe  leads  ns  arc — 

that  a  Federal  Central  Power  is  a  weak  power. 

That  it  is   important   to   proceed   gradually  in  the  delegation  of 
power  to  local  bodies. 
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That  the  jadicature  moat  be  kejpt  impartial  hj  nomination  and 
payment  by  the  Supreme  Government. 

That  a  Supreme  Government  must  have  the  presence  in  its  Legis- 
lature of  representatives  of  the  whole  people  over  whom  it 
is  to  exercise  control. 

That  justice  is  beat  secured  by  a  Supreme  Government. 

That  the  falsehood  of  extremes  has  been  notably  exemplified  by 
too  great  local  license  and  by  over-centralization;  and  ex- 
perience proves  that  limited  and  delegated  powers  to  areas 
which  cannot  become  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  central 
Government^  is  the  best  solution  of  the  most  difficult  questioOL 
of  our  day. 

LOBNE. 
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I._AP0L0GET1C  THEOLOGY. 

rl^'HERE  is  the  distinction  between  the  minds  that  see  lite- 
neeees  and  those  that  see  differencee  more  apparent  than  in  the 
i^oo  of   RcH^ons  Apology.      There  always    have    been,  and   there 
iitny*  will  hv,  apologists  who  concentrate  their  altention  upon  the 
'  ;iiii:ims  that  are  most  alien  and  hostile  to  their  creed,  and  i>rc>  content 
!•!  jpcoJ  thoir  latwur  in  f^trengthcning  ramparts  and  deepening  ditches, 
like  the  defenders  of  a  camp ;  and  for  certain  miniis  in  every  age  such 
work  seeds  doing.     But  there  is  a  hi<;bcr  view  of  Christianity,  n'hich 
iHtnb  it  as  an  organisnij  uhose  vital  energy  must  needs  asslinilalc 
wtalever  is  lovelv  and  of  good  repovt  in  the  thoughts  and  systems 
and  cnlturc  ofeacli  succeeding  age.     Such  a  view   naturally  isHues  in 
eoostractivc  rather  than  defensive  apology;  in  the  exhibition,  that  is, 
_crf  the  latent  uapacities.  the  unsuspccti'd  atbuitics,  the  prophetic  previ- 
noitf.  the  versatile  adaptability,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  i^yinpathy, 
the  adequacy  of  Chrlotian  truth.     And  it  \»   neecitess  to  add  thtit  this 
latter  mode  of  teacbiug,  even  apart  from  its  greater  reasonableness,  is 
Eu*  more  congenial  to  a  generation  like  our  on-n,  which  owes  so  much 
to   the  persistent  use  of  the  comparative  method,  n^   well  as  to  ibo 
appredatire   temper  v>-bich  that   method  has  induced.      It   is  a  vrel- 
goma  iict^  therefore,  tu  Hnd  this  constructive  tendency  on  the  increase 
amotig  oar  modern  apologists.    There  is  a  ring  in  it  of  the  buoyant 
bofKTitUiecs  of  earlier  agex,  and  of  the  cooiidence  that  tlie  future  is  on 
tlMir8td«.     Professor  Allen's  "Continuity  of  Chrislian  Thought"  *  is 
«  fgooi  introduction  to  snch  ways  of  thinking.     It  is  a  study  of  the 
fafxnave     modes    in   which   the  central    doctrines    of  Cliri»tianity 
hmit  been  presented  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  I<i>tin   Fathers,  the 
Sclaolmen,  the  Mystic?,  the  Iteformertt,  and  the  Tarinus  schools  of  the 
present  day  ;  written  clearly  and  I'orcibly,  and  with  a  wealth  of  IHus- 
tratJwi  from  the  collateral  movements  of  secular  thought  and  ait,  which 
oftea  recalU  the  charm  of  F.  1).  Maurice's  "  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
PfciloBophr."    The  fundamental  thought  of  the  book  is  the  antithesis 
Wtveen  the  Alexandrian  and  Augustininn  tendenciet>  in  theology,  and 
tbe  superior  applicability  of  the  former   to  the  needs  of  our  own  day. 
Stodeotfi  of  theology  will  ain'ays  difi'er  as  to  the  extent  of  this  anti- 
^fataB,  and  some  may  think  that  in  the  present  volume  it  is  pressed  too 
fiir;  but  it  must   be  borno  in  mind  that  the  general  readers  of  current 
®**ntroTerBy  and  criticism  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  aware  of  its  existence; 
^**d  ibo  importance  therefore  of  its  revival  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
^or  does  our  anthor's  enthusiasm  for  its  wider  recognition  prevent  his 

.    *  •'Thm  Conttniiity  of  CfcrurtUn  Tbougbt  :  a  Study  fif  Modem  Theology  in  the  Lighl  ot 
***  f  Iktory.''    by  AI»aad«r  V.  O   All«ti.   London  ond  New  York  :  Ward,  t^ck  &  Co. 
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seeing  in  Latin  tlieolofjy  "a  providential  adaptation  of  Christianity  to 
a  lower  environment,"  and  in  the  Papacy  "a  diBpensation  divinely 
appointed  for  the  races  of  Europe  :  a  ecliooUnasU^r,  liko  thu  Jewish 
theocracy,  which  it  so  closely  respmUed,  to  bring  them  to  Christ.*' 

"  The  resemblance  between  our  own  ago  niid  the  early  Church  is  a  striking 
one.  Once  more  in  history  vro  nro  confronted  by  the  Banie  problem  with 
which  the  Greek  fathers  were  occupied,  and  in  subatantially  the  same  form. 
Like  the  Greek  philosophers  of  the  Nco-Platonic  school,  they  aimed  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  divine  immanence,  which  had  been  the  groundwork 
of  all  their  culture,  with  the  idea  which  wsb  then  ini'ading  tha  tphcre  of 
lliought  as  well  as  of  religion,  tliat  God  was  outside  of  the  world,  existing  in 
solitude,  and  passively  apart  tirom  the  creation.  The  process  of  recondUa^on 
between  theae  two  conceplionii  of  Deity,  neither  of  which  would  give  way  to 
tli4  other,  woa  begun  by  Origen,  and  completed  by  Athanaaiua  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Triijity,  according  to  which  trauscvnd'ent  Deity,  ;w  the  eternal  Father, 
the  inyi^terioua  background  or  abyss  of  all  QXJsleiice,  is  united  by  a  holy 
and  iiilinite  epirit  wltii  iuitmLnent  Dvity— tho  uteruu!  .Son,  by  whom  and 
for  whom  all  things  mere  made,  and  in  whom  all  things  con«i«t ; 
"whu  in  the  fulness  of  time  became  flesh,  and  dwolt  amougst  \i-t,  tlie 
glory  of  the  invisible  Father,  full  uf  grace  and  truth.  The  problem 
is  the  same  for  us,  but  we  approach  it  in  history  in  our  own  way.  Then 
the  idea  of  immanent  Deity  was  already  beginning  to  fade  out  of  the 
oonBcionnnns.1 ;  now  it  is  slowly  returning  after  cenluriea  of  abeyance.  We 
bring  with  UB  a  conviction  of  the  Divino  transcendence,  which  has  been  the 
basin  of  thought  and  experience  through  eo  many  genenttionR,  both  in  LaUn 
and  Protestant  Christendom,  that  to  escape  from  it  itt  impossible,  and  vra  eeelc 
to  reconcile  with  it  the  conviction  ofthe  immanence  of  God,  which  is  enforced 
upon  ua  by  the  deepr  utterancen  of  the  consciousness,  by  all  that  is  highest 
in  the  researches  of  modern  life,  whetlier  in  history,  in  acionce,  in  ait,  in 
jihilosophy,  or  in  religion." 

"Mechanics  ami  Faith;  n  Study  of  Spiritual  Truths  in  Natarc,'*" 
travels  by  a  dijfereut  road  to  remarkably  similar  conclusions.  It  is  an 
ingenioiiB  and  powerful  preeentntioii  nf  the  analogies  between  mechanical 
and  «piritnal  knowledge,  or,  in  the  autbor'a  words,  of  the  "  essential 
unity  of  these  varied  modes  of  expression  ci'  universal  truth,"  the 
peculiar  chnradcr  of  mcchaniutil  Kcienco  hetng  that  it  "brings  ns  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  omnipresent  realiity  of  force,''  and  so 
"  operates  to  familiarize  tbe  mind  with  the  reality  and  controlling 
nature  of  unsGcn  things ;"  whereas  "  in  the  other  physical  sciences,  in 
which  observation  terminates  on  material  forms,  it  is  possible  for  the 
thought  of  spiritual  realities  to  be  avoided." 

"  The  recognition  of  force,  as  a  spiritual  reality,  manifested  through  th» 
medium  o£  physical  forma,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  mechanics,  n'quired 
a  certain  degree  of  Epiritunl  insight,  and  constituted  the  ijrst  udvnnce  nia^ 
by  men  from  that  primitive  jjerceptive  condition  in  which  thought  is  limited 
to  the  material  forms  thcm&elven,  as  these  arc  disclosed  to  us  through  our 
organ?  of  oen.ie.  ThuB  the  recognition  of  force  was  the  lir^t  step  toward  the 
scicDtific  recognition  of  all  epiriliial  rcalitioa^  which  are  manifeated  to  UB 
through  the  enme  physical  medium,  and  of  the  Inlinitc  Being  in  whom  all 
these  consist.  ....  Thus  by  meohnnicid  science  n  wide  door  has  been  opened 
into  the  realm  of  the  unaeen.  ....  At  present  scientific  tliinkera  generally 

*  "Mfioliatiiaf  and   Faith;   »  Study  of  Spiritual  Truths  in  Natur»." 
Porter.    New  York  and  Loadon  ;  Putman  ft  ijonii. 
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^e  ftoowuiioecl  to  stop  vridi  the  contemplation  of  force.  la  point  of  fact,  ns 
,^1  b«  showa,  forcfl  »  not  to  be  f^oncrioLlly  distingniahcd  from  Uic  other 
0iritaaJ  realitiea  of  truth,  beauty,  and  lava,  which  arc  equally  innnifcatcd  to 
Bi  thn>qgh  tfae  umc  uoireraal  medium  of  the  physical  crcatiiin,  and  of  whose 
f^VBix  we  are  tnnde  avrare  through  a  aimilftr  mode  of  revelation." 

Forcer  it  is  argned,  is  only  rccofrnizctl  by  us  from  the  coDsoiouaoess  of 

oar  own  ability  to  employ  it,  iinii  hucIi  ubility  rests  ultimatdy,  not  in  the 

^ULwhichisoolyasecoudury  agent,  tut  in  the  central  seat  of  uur  poritoQ- 

jilitr,  the  Kgo.     Ucnce  we  are  compelled  to  regard  it«  manifestations  in 

llieotiter  world  us  due  to  the  will  of  a  B«!n^  whose  will,  like  ours,  is  deter- 

fniDad  by  His  cluiructor,  and  whose  character,  in  its  ultimate  relation  to 

T     .■,    "  But  our  only  possible  revclatioo  of  God  that  is  true,  in  the 

<,  .  r  wo  are  aWe  to  form  it,  is  the  apprehension  »vhich  is  formed 

fay  fite  recognition   of  love  alone."    It  is  only  thcrefoi-o  when  God's 

<«rKler  as  Love  bos  been  recognized  by  the  appropriately  trained 

fiwhj^Tiz.,  the  disciplined  and  lovinif  heart — that  the  probability  to 

wlucb  the  lower  analogies  have  jiuinteu  becumeu  a  certainty,  "  and  the 

-tbongtil  can  no  lonj^r  stop  nor  be  arrestt^d  until  it  has  penetrated  into 

tb  amrcrsal    presence    of  God,  and  contemplates  in  all   things  the 

vodting  of  His  infinite  love/'     Even  for  minds  to  wliieh  this  mystic 

certiluiTe  is  as  yet  impossible,  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  fruitful  in 

s^Egestioo;  the  more  so  for  the  remarkahle  counteraction  which,  with 

«^ual  scientific  reason,  it  presents  to  a  work  which  it  must  frequently 

rwall  to  the  reader's  mind — "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 

"Scientific  Theism,"*  by  F.  K.  Abbot,  \s  an  essay  in  the  theological 

Application  of  the  modern  scientifie  realiHni.     Tn  an  inti-oductiun  which 

briefly  summarizes  the  hu^ory  of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  the  Kantian 

philosophy,  and  with  it  all  forms  of  subjective  idealism,  are  shown  to  bo 

d«HCcodaat<  of  the  former,  who6e  teinporaiy  triumph  was  due  to  the 

uadtqaate  form  in  which  realism  had  long  been  presented  ;  and  we  are 

Roalwd  to  the  "theory  of  knowledge,  which  underlies   the  pructi<.-al 

pvocedorc of  modern  science" — i.e.,  Kcientilicreuli5iin,or  Elelutiouism  (by 

which  is  meant  the  belief  in  the  objectivity  of  relations),  and  which  it 

is  hoped  "will  bring  about  the  greatly  needed  identification  of  science 

and  philosophy."     The  various  forms  in  which  the  Kantian  separation 

of  phenomena  and  nonmena  has  tended  to  the  confusion  of  thought 

■re  then  criticiiied,  and    the  fundamental  identity  of  the  two,  in  ihe 

light  of  science,  uxhihitcd.      The  progress  of  knowledge  shows  the 

aaiTCTM  to  be  infinitely  intelligible,  and  tlierefore  likewise  infinitely 

intelligent,  since  "the  infinitely  intelligible  universe  is  the  'elf-existent 

totality  of  alt   Being.  ....  IJut  that  which  is  self-existent  must  be 

•elf -determined  in  all  its  attributes ;  and  itconld  not  possibly  determine 

itcdf  lobe  intelligible,  unless  it  were  likewise  intelligent ;  ....  or  that 

which  iotelligilily  exiet^t  tfirow/h  il>ieli'  must  be  intelligible  to  itself,  and 

thflRJbre  inttlligiljle  in  itself."     Hence,  Scientific  Theism  rejects  "the 

Dmlkm  which  posits  spirit  and  matter  us  two  incomj)rehengibly  related 

snhctinoeg,  eternally  alien  to  each  other  and  mutually  hostile  in  their 

esBHiHal  nature/'  and  issues  in  a  Monism, which,  however,  "if  Pantheism 

b  tbedeuial  of  all  real  personality,  whether  fiuite  or  infinite,  ....  most 

cmiJulinilly  ia   not   Pantheism,  but   ita   diametrical    opposite,"  and 

*"tNttatiAc  Tbeun."     By  Fntici«  ElhiiAwocd  Abbot,  Pb.D.     Loadua  :   ?kfu- 
itAskGo. 
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"  includes  only  so  much  oF  Puntheism  as  is  really  true  and  lias  appeared 
in  every  deeply  religious  philosophy  since  the  very  birth  of  humia 
thought," 

"  For  ev«ry  ilefply  religions  pliilosophy  must  hold  fiwt,  at  the  isam?  time, 
the  two  gr«Kt  principlea  of  the  Tianec«ndenco  and  the  Immanence  of  God  ; 
and  that  of  his  Immanence,  thought  down  to  its  foundation,  is  Monism.  If 
God  is  not  conceived  as  transcendent,  he  is  confounded  witli  matter,  aa  ia 

MateriEiUsui But,  if  he  is  not  conceived  as  immanent,  he  is  banished 

from  bia  own  universe  us  a  Creator  rj-  nihilo,  and  mere  Intinite  Mechanic. 
Scientific  Theism  conceives  liim  as  ImRianeDt  in  the  universe  eo  far  as  it  is 
known,  and  trnn&i^endenc  iu  the  univcrso  ao  inr  oa  it  remains  unknown — 
immanent,  ibai  is,  in  the  wurld  of  human  experience,  and  trnnscendcn:  in  die 
world  whicli  Iilb  hcyuud  human  experience.  This  is  tlie  only  legitimaie  or 
philosopliioal  moaning  of  the  word  trauacundont ;  for  (Jod  is  atill  conceivwd  us 
immanent  alone,  and  in  no  sense  tranacc^ndent,  in  the  infinite  universe  per  $e. 
Ilenec  thu  mun^lyaulijectivQ  distinction  of  the  Transcendence  and  Immanence 
of  Gud  perfectly  correBponds  with  that  of  the  '  Known '  and  the  '  Unknown,' 
as  aliaolutely  ono  in  Kenl  Being;  tiod  is 'Known'  an  the  Immanent,  and 
'  Unknown  '  as  the  Transcendent ;  but  he  ia  nhaolutely  knowable  aa  both  the 
Immanent  and  the  Tranaccndent. 

It  is  af  course  impoasihlo  to  do  juittlGe  to  n  piece  of  consecutive 
reAeoiiin*^  by  extracts.  SuSlce  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Abbot's  book  is  certainly 
a  valuable  and  sa^^estive  contribution  to  the  litcratare  of  its  subjeut, 
and  should  be  carefully  read.  The  style  is  somewhat  over-technical, 
though  perliaps  this  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  crLLicisLDg  Kant.  Still, 
we  cannot  help  fceliag  that  much  of  the  popularity  of  tlie  BO-called 
EnglUb  scliool  is  due  to  tlie  luminoua  languuge  in  which  their  thought 
hns  bccu  clothed^  from  Huhbes  dowuwariis;  and  thut  the  higher  pbilo' 
Bophy  will  never  win  wide  acceptance  till  it  has  grappled  mure  success- 
fully willi  the  UillicuHy  of  style, 

"The  Mystery  of  Uotl."*  a  series  of  lectures  ori^'inally  delivered  to 
young  men,  is  a  thoroujrhly  good  specimen  of  defensive  apology.  The 
writer  ''does  not  imugiite  that  the  unost  pcrtiueut  hindrances  to  faith 
are  intellectual,  or  tliul  iu  any  Individual  they  areeuch  cscUmvclyj"  but 
still  feels  that  "multitudes  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  nrgumenls, 
and  especially  by  the  tone,  of  mueb  coutemporary  literature,  iu  which  it 
is  directly  nsbcited  or  tacitly  implied  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith  have  been  removed  by  modern  advances  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  There  ie  no  uLLempt  to  Oijich  Ironi  or  miuiuiize  diffi- 
culties. The  ablest  expoueuts  of  adverse  thoorics  are  i^uoted  in  their 
own  words,  and  the  tone  and  temper  iu  which  they  arc  met  is 
thoroughly  serious  and  free  irom  irritation.  The  book  firtt  deals  witb 
Materialism,  Patitheismj  Deism,  and  then  with  the  objectiona  irbieb 
proceed  from  Theista  who  are  "  almost  Christians."  Of  conrse  the 
KCope  of  such  a  bonk  hardly  admits  of  originality,  excei)t  in  illustration; 
hut  its  varions  arguments  are  clearly  and  forcibly  presented,  and  in  an 
e:ccetleDt  literary  etyle.  But  there  is  that  touch  of  ioadet^nncy  ia 
nlaees  which  is  inseparable  from  a  purely  deleneivc  methoil.  Material- 
ism and  Pantheism,  for  example,  are  examined  and  refuted  in  their 
strictest  and  most  unqnalifii^d  form.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
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•  "  The   Mj'itcry  of  God :   a 
lUlh."    By  T.  Vincent  Tyniini. 


Conkideratiun  of  •omo  IntcUcctiial  lUadr&aces  to 
IxindoD  I  EUiot  Stock.     IDSS. 
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jj^  lilirte  furtDs  they  have  cLUier  of  them  many  atlberent?.     As  tendencies 

irm       no'lBni  thought  they  are,  beyond   qiieetion,  widely   popular;    Ijut. 

j^,0(lMtciM  are  Tiot  eradicated  by  the  refutation  of  the  systems  to  which 

io    '"E^^'  consistency  it  is  supposed  they  ought  to  lead.     Any  teodeucy 

f    llioaght  which  is  Btrong  caough  io  become  prominent  is  sure  to 

^ijutain  within  it  an  clemeut  of  some  newly  discovered  or  lonp;  ngo 

f-^rvftten  truth;  and  the  recogiution  of  this  element  is  the  most  im- 

_o:*»"''  "'tIc  of  the  apologist.     Now,  the  fresh   lifjht  thrown   by  the 

^l^inariiation  both  upon  the  significance  of  the  material  world,  and  niion 

^Atc  lioctrinc  of  the  Divine   JmmanencCj  upon  which  the  three  above- 

..uoted  atithora  have  all,  from  different  points  of  view,  laid  stretip,  should 

oaliirally  lead  us  into  far  closer  sympathy  both  with  the  materialistic 

30(1  pantheistic  tendoncies  of  the  age.     And  we  shall  be!>t  prevent  such 

tiadcDcies  from  crj^tallizini;  into  syntems.  by  eliminating  the  permanent 

elwBBtof  tmth   which  they  contain.     The  same  defect  is  wmewliat 

Eiitift  our  aathor's  treatment  of  the  question  of  Design  in  feature, 

iriicb  is  too  mechanical,  and  fails  to  brin^  out  the  harmonioae  affinity 

bttwen  the  Christian  rien-  of  the  Divine  Imminence  and  the  or^nic 

teleolo^of  modern  science.     But  these  arc,  after  all,  only  omisstone, 

lod  in  no  way  detract  from  the  value  of  the  positive  teaching  of  the 

loci,  which  in  its  Liter  chaptcm,  on  Revflalion.the  Oracles  of  God,  the 

FtotMi  of  Christ,  the  Kesurrection,  and  the  Life  of  Faith,  leaves  little  to 

Udeircd. 

"Katorc,  Man,  and  God,"*  is  a  book  of  «oraewhat  similar  intention, 

W  of  wholly  difi'erent  calibrrt;  and   in   no  way  justiBes  its  second  title 

of  "A  Contribution  to  the  Scientific  Teaching  ot'To-day."     Mr.  Wilson 

■MWK  to  W  well  re.td  in  the  literature  of  current  controversy,  and 

tctreare  many  pieces  of  sensible  criticism  and  sound  argument  scattered 

thrat^h  hill    volume.     But   his   method   is   self-condemned    from   the 

ootwi.    "We  need  not,"  be  says,  "single  out  individual  writers,  to 

cntkise  or  combat  them  ....  nor  should  we  accomplish  much  by 

ctiiDinios;    even     two    or    three    of  the    most     prominent  ....  we 

ifcfr»fore  will   not  go  into  controversiy  with  individual  wvitersi;  will  not 

Use  llic  hard  Grevk  terms  which  some  oT  them  have  invented  to  dL-note 

liieir  new  theories ;  will  not  select  i'or  ci'itioism  the  precise  exprassions, 

or  tbe  (i|>ecial  arguments  used  by  any  of  them ;  will  merely  aim  to  con- 

'fuct  fuch  an  examination  as  shall  expose  their  views  in  the  gross." 

fliif  might  be  all    very  well  in  a    book    devoted  to  the  philosophical 

discQs«ion  of  general    principles  ;    but   in   one  whose  whole  object  is 

n*«tkiuD,  and  very  often  minute  criticism,  its  nbeucdity  is  obvious. 

I*be  Inatment,  for  instance,  of  the  geological  evidence  for  the  anti(|uity 

*r   in«j,  which   examines   "  eighteen    facts "   in    detail,  is   hopelessly 

*^itialed  by  the  omission  throughout  of  autTiority  or  reference  of  any 

^ivit.     And   apart   from   this  fundamental   flaw   there   is   a   tone   of 

•  t^ipotience  and  irritability  about   the  writing  which  can  hardly  fail  to 

f*«"<3Qilice  even  sympathetic  readers  against  the  book, 

"The  Influence  of  Science  on  Theologj'/'t  the  Hulaenn  Ijcctures  for 
^  Q5I,  maLc  a  good  popular  pamphlet  on  the  independent  and  yet  parallel 

*''I!Bt«n,  )0u),  and  Cod."  By  the  Eev.  John  M.  Wilioi].  London:  Swan 
'^^^•aiuchcin  i*  Co.     ISSS. 

1  ■•rtiaitiflu*noeorSci*i)c«onTh«olagy:t1ic  HuImmh  1.^tures  far  lt}84."  QjrT.O. 
»*  luuj.  D.^.    Cambntlga  :  DdghtoD,  ^11  &  C'u.     lS.^(k 
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and  complementary  character  of  ClirUtianity  and  physioni  science.  B 
diBclaiming  at  the  outset  "  any  detailed  knowledge  of  or  sympatb; 
with  metaphysics,  wliicb  appear  to  be  little  better  than  intellect 
{fyinnsHticp."  Dr.  Bonney  enables  hiniRolf  ut  onco  to  tre-at  icUgion  and 
science  aa  independent^  and  from  this  startinj^-point  rcvien-s  their 
analogies,  both  of  teaching  and  of  diOiciilty,  very  suggestively.  But 
the  omission  of  mctaphysiu  neccesarily  prcchides  the  deeper  treatment 
of  the  iesiies  involveJ.  1 

"  Professor  Urummond  and  Miracles,"  *  and  "  The  Laws  of  Nature,"  f 
are  two  cril-icismf,  on  very  similar  lines,  of  some  of  the  fallanies  in 
"  Natural  Law  in  tbe  SpiritusJ  World."  Instead  of  the  ProfeMor'i 
phroscj  "Naturalness  of  the  Supt-rnatural/'  "A Layman"  suggests  tbatj 
"  Supernatnralnesa  of  the  Natural  "  would  be  a  truer  descriplion  of  the 
facts.  And  tbat  is  really  aB  compendious  a  criticiRm  of  the  book  as 
could  he  framed  ;  for  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  deilnce  the  larger  from  the 
lesser,  the  whole  character  of  the  divine  will  from  one  small  sphere  of 
it<  action,  thnt  its  fundamental  fallacy  connistit.  And  so  little  i»  thii 
conclusion  involved  in  the  scientific  analogies  adduced  in  its  favour  tbat 
we  hardly  think  Dr.  Cockbum  too  severe  in  saying :  "  I  cannot  look 
upon  Drummond's  book  as  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to  discover  the  fixed 
laws  of  Nature,  and  to  trace  thene  into  the  spiritual  sphere  ....  but 
rather  as  a  natural  effort  to  support  and  perpetuate  certain  aapects  of  a 
ECctariau  theology  on  the  ground  that  he  could  prove  that  theology  to 
be  in  perfect  accord  with  modern  science  and  philosophy."  Both  essays 
are  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  many  attractions  of  the  book,  and 
their  criticisms  are  free  from  captiousncsE.  sensible,  and  sound. 

Mark  Pattwon's  "Sermons "J  will  suffl-r  by  being  published  after 
his  Memoirs,  for  they  will  be  read  by  many  for  their  biographic;il 
interest  rather  than  their  intrint-ic  worth  ;  nnd  the  biography  is  a  uad 
one.  But  the  university  sermons  publh^hed  in  this  volnmo  deserve  an 
independent  etudy.  Calm,  clear,  dispassionate,  judicial,  they  belong 
rather  to  ihe  lecture-room  than  the  pulpit^  even  of  a  university  j  and 
contain  much  that  is  of  permanent  value  on  the  relations  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  luith.  There  are  passages  where,  more  especially  to 
readers  of  the  Memoirs,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer  may  appear  to 
warp  his  jud^'m^nt;  but  they  hardly  amount  to  more  than  an  undue 
emphaeiK  un  what  he  felt  to  be  the  unpopular  or  neglected  aspect  of  a 
truth.  His  general  view  of  the  question  dealt  with  will  be  best  given 
by  quotation. 


1 

I 


"We  find  tliac  there  was  one  moment  [Kc  is  speaking  of  the  Bccond  cen- 
tury] in  thu  history  of  Christianity  when  tins  h:ghe<it  reason,  as  independently 
exercised  by  ihe  wise  of  the  world,  was  entirtty  coincident  with  the  highest 
reason  aa  iuHpiring  the  Church.  There  was  discovered  to  be,  not  two  philoso- 
phies, but  one  true  philosophy,  common  to  them  both.  Whatever  may  be 
the  mvritfl  of  the  explitontiaD  propounded  by  St.  Clemeot,  wlialever  may  be 
the  true  expliiciation  of  ihe  fiict,  we  lenrn  frooi  tlic  fact  itself  that  the  supposed 
necessity  of  u  collision  between  the  intfille<:t  of  man  and  the  iutelltgeuce  of  the 

*  "  Profefltor   Dnunmoad  anil    Mimclev."     By*  Layman.      London:    Al«xuiilvr{ 
GudDcr.    1885, 

+  "ITie  LawKof  Nattman<l  the  Laws  of  fiod.  s  Reply  toProfMaor  I>nuninetid. " 
Hamuol  ruckl>uru,  M.U.     Swau  Soiii)cuBoli«in.     1A8I), 

*  SenaonB  by  Mark  TattiBoa.     Loudon:  MacmillaQ.     I3S3, 
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*-''j^^,^  iBUtpuny.  If  the  CIiutcIj  and  rouoo  have  at  later  limes  been  in 
'^S)e(,  it  must  bo  ■iUicr  tluit  rcasoti,  Lutng  u  fallible  power  of  iuiIucLiou,  has 
tiualei  iur  A  time  :ui.(.Tro&coue  concIiutoD,  ur  tbnt  Bomc  Christian  leachera 
\fif  ixcasioually  uudertaken  the  defenca  uf  unrcusunublu  luuttvrs.  ^ucb 
{gnunpatibility  con  only  reaUj  exist  between  pBrUcuIiir  aud  Ictupond  raiiclu- 
iJni.  Between  reaiioa  aa  such,  and  Chriatiutiity  ns  such,  in  their  broad 
witofka  as  applied  to  life  nnd  conduct,  history  seems  to  show  us  in  a 
n^ritabte  iouanoe  thnc  no  JnconBistcnoy  c:ci3ts." 

■'PbilUttniFm  "  *  is  a  volume  of  apologetic  Eerinous  prcaclicJ  in  "Sow 
Votl.in  QQSwer  to  the  more  popular  forma  of  auti-CbriBtian  opinione, 
■tiick  may  roughly  be  caltwl  Philisliue.  The  aulhors  methcj  ii>  to 
ijiftingtiisli  between  ttio  real  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  tlie 
KUTttiona  of  "  unclHcial  theology,"  Inrgely  CjlvJatstic  in  origin,  which 
liin  grown  up  round  them,  and  are  the  plausible  object*  of  popular 
■Utfi',  When  this  ee%*eniiiuc  has  been  oncu  elTocted,  the  central  t'uiths 
mppear,  in  far  closer  harmonT  than  men.  suppose,  with  the  verified 
MsSU  or  moderu  thought.  "The  Trinity."  "Matter,"  "  Desii^n," 
-riiB,"  "  Iiuuiortality,"  "the  Hesurrectioa,"  are  among  the  subjects 
ieslt  nithf  and  the  tToatment  throughout  is  forcible,  auggcstive,  inde- 
peoitflDiti  rind.  A  quotation  from  the  sermon  oa  "  Immortality  in  the 
u^t  of  Physical  Science  "  will  illuHtratu  the  general  mauiier  of  the 
tlioc^t: 

"Th«  Tiflion  of  Nature's  order  which  erotution  gives  ua  does,  undmibbedly, 

*t  Int  light,  make  it  seem  only  an  expre^aion  of  man's  egotism  when  he  riaiu 

i^liit  little  oarth  and  afTirma,  'I  believe  ia  the  life  everlasting.'     h  has, 

Icnrrr,  been  mupected  that  this  impresaion  ie  iiiinply  due  to  the  weakn««a  of 

nirbaman  minds,  as  we  hnve  feU  our^vcs  vi-ry  nnluralty  o?erpower«d  by  ' 

tbtiBia*n«iiy  of  the  rervlation  which  acivnco  has  given   us.     Now  that  it« 

bmkid  tim*  to  faoe  this   new  vision  calmly,  imd  to  think  twic«  concitrning 

it,m  me  oothing  which   n^d  trouble  the  ancient  luith.     Evohilion  it«elf  ifi 

Hrnm  to  replace  man  in  his  old  position  aa  thu  end  and  aim  of  Nature,     lie 

■  act  only  the  lulest  term  of  Nature's  processci — he  ia  the  last  term  in  tliose 

fftumui.     There  is  a  lioe  above  him  which  separates  him  from  all  that  went 

Wtnlum.     He  ia  aol  a  new  unit  in  the  sum — he  is  the  sum  of  the  units 

wtiJtk  pcweded  him.     lie  is  a  microcoaut— a  httle  world.     The  materials 

aadfbnei  of  the  life  bviow  him  ru-appear  in  bini.  He  is  the  flower  of  Nature's 

Sfa.    ilia  mind  is  the  ialcrpreter  of  the  order  out  of  which  he  rises.     Auture 

^ipparcuUy  existed  to  develop  him.     In  reaching  hiui  she  rounds  bcr  cycle 

ofderelopment.     With  him  she  opens  the  lasl  cbupLer  in  her  story  of  carllu 

Every  line  of  Nature's  progress  cuuvergos  towurd  man.     Beyond  lum,  wo  can 

diMKB  no  higher  form  of  life,  save  that  which  muy  isisuu  from  his  own 

UDfidfag  of  the  ideal  man  which  he  carries  within  him." 

"The  Contemporary  Evolution  of  Keliginus  Thought  in  Eosland, 
Aniriea,  and  India/'  t  ^y  Count  d'Alviella,  is  an  exhaustive  statistical 
*c««iDt  of  the  Tarioos  religious  parties  aud  seels  in  England  and 
Ax&eries,  and  of  the  different  ramili cations  of  Urahmoism  iu  India; 
*•  vritlcn,'*  says  the  author,  "  in  no  sectarian  spirit  .  .  .  hut  to  furnish 
■OBw  few  materials  for  the  history  of  nationalism  in  the  second  half 
of  ihe  nineteenth  century."     This  claim  to  impartiality  is  raaiutuiaed 

*  "rUistiaktD:  Itain  Wofds ooncvniiiig  c«rb«ia  Forms  of  Modera  Sceptidaok'*  By 
R»  IMtir  y»wtoo.    LvDiIod  :  Jamea  Garkc  k  Co- 

f  "TV  CfDWinporar)-  Kvolution  of  Rcltgious  TUoudit  ia  EuulAtid,  Amcritia  aod 
K-mU."    By  Couafc  OoUet  d'lUviella.     Translated  by  J.  Modco.    WUUanui  A  Xorgatv. 
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throughout  to  a  ikgrre  tliat  wouki  perhaps  only  be  possible  in 
foreigner.  And  the  book  is  a  really  valoahle  min«  of  Facta  upon  1 
Bubject,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  good  index,  eonvenient  for  rufiirencc. 
At  the  snme  time,  the  short  Kumiiiary,  in  which  the  author  still  rather 
reviews  his  collected  facte  than  obtrudes  his  own  opiniontj,  cauiiot  fall 
to  be  read  with  interest :  iH 

"  If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  ho  drawn  from  the  present  work,  it  is  th^^^ 
religion  is  neither  dead  nor  dying  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  htta  never  b(^cn  mure  tenacious  of  life  nor  more  fruitful,  an^fl 
pL'rhnp'S  never  nearer  an  entire  renovation."  ^| 

It  is  of  good  omen  that  a  distant  ear  should  he  able  to  detect,  among 
our  diacordi:,  the  purposed  harniouy  of  which  we  players,  each  intent  o| 
his  own  iniitrunieDtj  are  perchance  too  unuware. 

J.   R.    iLLtXGWOItTlt. 


II.— ORIENTAL    HISTORY. 


Again  the  most  important  work  that  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  »ix  months  iu  Oriental  arcli:uulogy  has  been  done  in 
E^ypt.  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  after  having  discovered  the  long-lost  elte 
of  Naukratis,  seems  now  to  hove  discovered  the  site  of  that 
older  Bcttlement  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Feloeiao  arm  of  the  Nile, 
from  whence  (according  to  Hcrodotos)  they  were  transferred  by  Amasia 
to  Naiikratis.  The  site  in  t|Uostion  is  known  by  the  nnme  of  Tcl- 
DefenDeh,  a  name  in  which  we  m:iy  trace  the  DupliD;e  of  Greek 
geography.  It  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  desolate  manibes 
of  Lake  Menzalch,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Kantara.  a  place 
well  known  to  travellers  through  the  Suez  CanaJ.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  barren  desert ;  un1y  on  the  north-east  its  mounds  are 
washed  by  the  stagnant  waten*  of  the  lake  and  a  csnal  which  represent* 
the  ancient  Pelusiac  arm  and  separates  a  portion  of  the  site  from  the 
prinripnl  mounds  on  the  south.  Exaivationa  are  rendered  particularly 
difficult  by  the  uninhabited  character  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
impossibility  of  providing  proper  shelter  for  the  workmen,  and,  abovo 
all,  the  brackish  nature  of  the  only  water  thcri;  is  to  drink.  Mr.  Petrie 
nevertheless  has  been  making  this  spot  the  principal  scene  of  his  labourt 
this  year,  nod  the  results  have  fully  rewarded  his  patience  and 
enterprise.  In  the  centre  of  the  mounds,  which  cover  a  large  area  of 
ground,  rises  a  loftv  ttl,  which  upon  bL*iug  explored  turned  out  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace.  The  remains  found  within  it  ehow  that 
it  was  erected  by  Psammetikhos  I.,  and  must  have  been  suddenly 
destroyed  l>y  a  foreign  invader  before  the  close  of  the  Saitic  dynasty. 
This  foreign  invader  could  have  been  only  Nehnchadnezzar.  Now  some 
three  or  four  ye.irsago  the  Bulak  Museum  acquired  three  clay  cylinder*, 
covered  with  cuneiform  writing,  whiuh  were  said  to  come  fronj  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Suez  Canal.  On  copying  the  inscriptions  I  found 
that  they  all  belonged  to  Nebuchaduezzar.  aud  must  have  been  buried 
in  token  of  conquest  below  three  of  the  four  angles  of  the  royal  pavilion 
or  throne  set  up  in  some  conquered  town.     A  fragment  of  NebuchaJ- 
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'•  «Biwls  expressly  (ells  ub  tbit  he  made  an  expedition  into 
;  Ifass  confirming  tlic  pi-ophecy  of  Jeremiah  which  foretold  the 
M  af  Uut  country  by  tlie  Chaldeao  moDarch.  The  prophecy  was 
I  IVh^hes  (Jer.  xliti.),  to  n-hich  the  Jews  had  Hed  after  the 
■■flfGe^Saliafa,  and  here  we  are  told  that  Jeremiah  hid  "great 
»*  — idpT  the  brick  pavement  of  tbo  court — mistranslated  "brick- 
k&i^  IB  tike  sathorized  version — "  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Fharnoh's 
have  ui  Tahpaahea.''  TahpAuhes  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  thu  name 
HiSHrfad  by  tbe  Greek  Dapiiiub,  und  since  Mr.  Petric  huti  nctually 
^cpvcnd  •  coart  with  a  liriok  pavement  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
sf  Td-Oefiemuib,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  lighted  on  the  very  spot 
vkvK  Jonmiah  concealed  the  etoncsj  and  whcra  the  tiiroiie  of 
HtWhadnenar  was  afterwords  placed. 

SsaCkwftrd  and  M-e«l>vard  of  the^c  iuterestiog  ruins  the  ground  U  full 
if  the  poUeiy  whicii  marks  a  Greek  settlement.  The  pottery,  however, 
inAaaoent,  seme  of  it  more  archaic  than  any  found  at  Nankratisj 
arf  BODe  of  it  later  than  the  mo&t  aicbuic  Kpfcimeus  found  Ihure.  It 
■  ^erefora  reasonable  to  suppose  that  here  wo  have  tho  camp  of  the 
Gnck  ■MfceDaries  who  iL<>sisted  Psammctikhos  in  bia  succeafiful  revolt 
jLaayiia,  vhich  wan  only  Ittll  by  tliem  wlicu  ihey  migrated  to 
tatia.  Herodotus  statdt  it  was  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Kile 
Babaattf,  and  we  further  leani  from  him  that  a  garrison  was 
■ed  br  Fmnmetikhofl  ut  Baiihaa:.  Here  it  would  seem  he  saw 
<k  JMCfted  docks  of  the  Greek  ships. 

m'kite  Ut-  Pctrie  bos  thus  been  tracking  the  Greeks  in  Kj^pt  back 
Ib  their  first  setUementa,  Mr.  R  Gardner  has  been  completing  the 
•ifferakMni  of  Naukratis,  and  determining  the  sites  of  the  diftcrent 
ta^in  vludi  ouce  adorned  it.  The  archaic  pottery  and  inscriptions 
Anterred  od  tbe  spot  have  at  last  introduced  a  fixed  chronology  into 
Ue  viadj  of  early  Greek  ware,  and  have  thrown  an  abundant  and 
■impiiitul  light  on  the  history  of  early  Greek  epigraphy,  "the  £^^pt 
Eiflatatioii  Fond  may  well  be  congratolated  on  the  results  it  has 
in  so  oomparatively  short  a  vpace  of  time.  Three  such  dia- 
as  those  of  Pithom,  Kaukrati^,  and  Tahpanbes  are  more  than 
■Mst  aangoine  arduBolof^ist  could  ha%-e  hoped  for. 
b  tbe  tuXnmt  sooth  of  Kjiypt  General  Oreufdl  has  Wo  eapkiyia^ 
Ae  Egyptian  aoldiers  in  something  more  useful  than  raids  upon  tbe 
"aWF.  lo  tbe  western  cliff  nearly  opposite  to  Ajshbii  be  baa  opeued 
nber  of  extremely  uiterastiog  tombs,  which  have  been  utivt:r«l  by 
tor  eeotsiTies  pn!>t.  They  are  all  cut  in  a  stratum  of  roek^  about 
boodrcd  iett  abore  the  levd  of  tbe  river  and  a  httie  to  the  north 
ftbciriaad  of  £la^H«tine.  One  of  them  is  a  double  tomb  heloui^ng 
I  tb*  lime  of  tbe  Ud  Eoipire  (or  first  six  dynasties).  It  eooHtta  tA 
of  ooliUBBa  out  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  appmaebol  bjr  a  loi^ 
:  with  ^tefm  oo  estber  mde,  dbo  out  out  of  the  rock,  whieb  luads 
Uvvtaspfrnof  tb«difffro«  tbe  level  of  tbe  hi]^-h  Nile.  Wjibiu 
I  tnwii  ii  ■  rtwi  litnr,  m  nliiiik  »  >rr  laiil  Ihr  rtffnrinrr '" ' ' '  ''"Triii< 
body  reitod  hifcJBit  a  tUmt  ociub,  on  tbe  outer  mOn  of  wiwdittw 
■har  itvnda.  Small  tsbWu  ootitaiaing  ooloured  bas-reU'fp,  but  vl  u 
toy  rod*  and  pciiniiive  deiKrtptioo,  orsaaftCfDt  (ome  of  the  uuIucuuh  and 
wiUL  The  tcmb  was  nwd  as  a  common  uemelery  in  ibi  BoBttu  period/ 
aftd  ihoul  sixty  ftdai,  l)M»dof  uumeroos  broken  oiumwy-eaaas  of  that 
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u^,  have  been  taken  from  it.  A  little  to  the  oortb  of  it  is  a  smaM 
tomb  of  lite  twelfth  dynasty,  uUicb  is  uurioua  on  accunnt  of  it*  Inving 
bwii  coiislrocitod  for  a  Nuhian  wUoheld  office  at  the  Court  of  tho  Pharaoh. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  therefore,  the  maiiter  it?  represented  as  bliu'k 
in  the  painting  tliut  adorn  the  toinLi,  while  the  servunts  ure  nil  red- 
Dkinned  Egyptians.  The  most  intore-slinj*  of  tin;  tomhs,  however,  U  one 
tliut  haB  no  equal  for  beauty  eken-here  in  K^ypt.  Like  moet  of  the  rest, 
it  bclonjfs  to  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  imd  consists  of  three 
uparlnieutg.  The  first  is  a  large  ball,  flanked  by  ahles  which  nru 
separated  from  it  by  square  columnF.  This  leudu  by  a  ilight  of  low 
steps  into  a  vaulted  corridor.  Nicbes  are  cut  ut  intervaU  on  either  side 
of  the  corridor,  and  in  each  niche  is  a  human  fi^^ure,  upright  and  more 
than  tifc-sizc,  in  the  clothing;  of  a  mummy,  and  brillLintly  painted.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  faces  are  intendeil  to  he  portraits. 
The  corridor  leads  into  a  second  hall,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  a 
recess,  onec  containing  the  now  shattered  marble  statue  of  the  dcd'asetl, 
and  lined  with  slabs  of  stone.  'J'hesc  arc  brilliantly  painted  with  tij^uies 
und  hieroglyphs,  the  colotirn  here  as  eit>eiYhere  in  the  tomb  looking  as 
fresh  as  when  they  were  (irst  laid  on. 

Egyptian  discover'n-s  natnrnlly  lead  u«  to  the  new  edition  of  the  irell- 
known  Oriental  History  *  of  Prof.  Maspei-o,  whose  recent  n.'sij^uatioo  of 
bis  post  as  Director  of  Ejj^yptian  Antiquities  is  n  deplorable  loss  to 
science.  In  this  edition  the  book  has  been  brought  up  to  the  roost 
recent  level  of  knowledge,  the  Hittitcs  for  example  bciuj^  assif;ned  the 
important  position  we  now  know  them  to  have  occupied  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  East.  The  references  of  the  author  to  his  authoriliea  shou- 
n  most  astounding:  Acquaintance  with  modern  Oriental  titeniture  ;  it  is 
diflicnlt  to  find  even  an  article  in  an  nhscure  foreign  periodical  lieuring* 
OD  the  subject  which  has  been  overloc^ked. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  new  edition  of  Prof.  Ma8pen/» 
Oriental  History,  there  has  appeared  in  Germany  another  work  on  the 
game  subject,-!-  by  Prof.  Justi.  While  Prof.  Alimpero  is  primarily  an 
Ef;yptalogi.=tt,  Prof,  .luali  is  primarily  iin  Eranist,  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  find  how  generally  they  coincide  in  their  view-a  upon  the 
value  of  recent  monumental  research  iu  other  iields  than  their  own,  as 
well  as  in  the  conclnslonu  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Prof.  Justi's  hook  is  a 
magniEicent  volume,  richly  illustrated,  and  in  this  respect  having  a  value 
and  place  by  ilseK.  TboEC  who  are  ciiriou.s  to  know  the  <rrouudt;  on  ' 
which  a  particniar  style  of  ancient  art  has  been  cEassed  as  Hittite  will 
iind  in  it  a  series  of  illustrations  which  can  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  them. 

for  stndentB  of  Babylonian  art  and  antiquities  an  important  work  is 

appearing  under  the  title  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Seals  and  Cylinder!) 

in  the  superb  collection  of  M.  deClercq.J     Three  parts  of  the  work 

have  already  been  published;  the  text  is  in  each  case  followed  by  plates 

in  which  every  cylinder  is  carel'ully  reproduced.     M.  de  Clercq  bn»  been 

at--sii9Led    in  the    taek    of  explaining   tlie    subject;    represented  on  the 

cylinders  and  the  inBcriptions  they  frequently  hear  by  M.  Mi^nant,  who 

lias  speeially  devoted  himself  to  tliis  branch  of  A»syriolog'y.    M.  M^nanl 

I 
*  "HiiLoire&ncleDiw  d«sPeu|ilui  tic  rOiicot."    Second  edition.     VnTia:  Ilauliettv. 
T  "Ueecbiotitfi  (JcrarientAliacnou  Vulker  im  Altcrthum."      By  Dr.  KGnlinaiid  .Tuati. 
Uerlin  :  Grot«.    The  volunio  iaratt  {mrt  ott  "  Voivemxl  History  of  the  World." 
X  "Okta]»gae  ni^-thu<]i<|n«0t  miaoiint.''    Fmu:  L«rous. 
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bimself  bae  just  brought  oat  the  second  volume  of  liis  "  Heclicrcbps  sur 
la  filyptiquc  orientale  "  (Paris:  Maisonn«uvt-'),  which  clcalft  with  tho 
cyliodfr-seals  of  Assyria  hdiJ  the  ntjighbonririycunntrieF.  Amonjjthtfm 
ire  A  Dumber  of  c^'Iinders  which  he  cousiikTB  (o  bo  of  Hiitite  origin. 
TliB  work  ia  admirably  illustrated,  and  will  throw  a  good  d(;al  of  light 
notooly  on  the  art,  biitaUy  on  the  religious  coiicoptioiis,  uf  Western  AJsia 
in  the  Assyrian  period. 

1  must  not  conclude  this  record  without  noticing  the  third  purt  of 
"The  Corpus  of  .Semitic  IiiKcriplions,"  which  has  also  made  its  appear- 
uce  during-  the  last  few  monthx.  It  is  a  work  that  doun  lionour  both 
t*  f^Dch  scholarship  and  above  all  to  the  French  Government,  without 
whoM  help  a  work  of  tho  kind  would  have  been  impoesibie.  Ttie 
newly  issued  vulume  contains  the  inscriptions  of  Ciiriha^^c.  Wheu 
■ball  we  fitid  our  own  Government  encount<^n{]^  Orieotal  lenming  in  a 
like  tnuuiticeut  way  ?  A.  Ji.  SaVcb, 


III.— BIOLOGY. 

Thr  philoiM^phical  interpretation  of  modem  biological  Itnowledgc, 
•bich  yrigioated  in  Uarwio,  and  ha»  been  uuiversally  received  by 
tnined  and  competent  etudcnt$>,  stands  so  iiecurely  that  there  is 
little  need  of  additionni  facts  to  make  it,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to 
NMofa,  BD  immutable  element,  in  all  fiiturt'  time,  iu  the  interpretation  of 
vital  phenomena.  Mucli  muy  be  added,  but  the  philosophy  of  *' The 
Origin  of  Species"  umst  remain-  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  tlie 
^■wiirt  interest,  and  of  much  mumeckt,  tliut  the  nulivu  investi^utionii 
euned  on  by  biologists  nil  over  the  ^lobe,  not  only  give  an  unbroken 
■tmra  of  evidence  coincident  with  the  great  law  of  variation  and  the 
Wtvival  of  the  liltcst,  but  that  ever  a.iid  u<;diti  fucts  of  tho  largest 
import  preneut  thentsetves  that  pour  a  Hood  of  light,  aa  iini^xpeott'd  as 
it  iaconfitmatory,  oti  this  great  biologlL-al  law.  It  was  a  discovery  of 
much  pbiloeophical  valtio,  and  biologicnl  interest,  that  the  Duckbill  and 
tW  Echidna  were  oviparous,  though  mnrnmali; ;  this  wan  a  tinid  eon- 
fifinatioa  of  what  wns  before  partially  learned,  from  their  osteology,  and 

tittki  that  iras  knowu  of  their  embryological  features — vi'/,,  that  there 
Bast  lw»B  been  a  root -slock  out  of  which,  in  an  unmeasured  past,  arose 
boUltlM  reptiliaaod  theearlicst  mnmmals.  Uiita  H'Gw  fact  of  even  larger 
iBl#ri«t,  and  carrj'ing  us  inconceivably  farther  back,  taking  us  indeed 
villi  Mtnetbing  like  cli-ar  light  to  the  origin  of  the  vertebrates  themselves, 

PRMDtnl  to  UB  by  Mr.  VV.  Baldwin  Spencer,  ol  the  Univernity 
Oxford.  Mr.  Spencer  only  pre-sents  the  facts,  but  their 
on  the  philosophy  of  evolution  is  apparently  inevitable;  and 
ly  they  are  inexplicable  save  by  IIub  hypotlieain. 
re  is  ■  group  of  Laeertiform  or  lizard. like  reptiles  known  to 
■BtBialtitii  as  Witfnrho{»plndiu,  of  which  only  one  genus  is  extant-, 
kamra  »•  tJaftcyUi :  it  i^  represented  in  the  IJpjier  Crctaceousj  the 
Ijvmtt  Eocene,  the  Trias,  and  the  Permian  epochs  of  geology.  But 
Uwcstaot  genua  iltUif.rUt  is  so  abctnint  in  its  ohoracters,  as  by  some 
to  ba  n^tdcd  as  u  fub-order  of  huvrliii't  or  lizardti.  The  one  species 
rf  tbt  g«aus  known   is  Hatteria   punctatftj  an  inhabitant  of  N«w 
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Zealand.  Mr.  Spencer  was  en-iaged  in  tlie  anatomy  and  hislology  of 
this  form  Fomc  tinie  RiUL-e,  uiui  tuiin<l  a  ciirbus  eoiiKu-organ  buried  in 
the  subsUncc  occupying  the  parietal  fornmcn.  It  was  seated  on  what 
15  known  as  the  ^'('nt*«/  hvily,  connected  with  the  membranous  roof  of 
the  third  ventriclu  of  the  brain.  It  JB  a  Hninll  rounded  mats  in  the 
middle  lino  of  its  ilorsal  surface  at  the  jnnotion  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spherL-s  and  optiu  lobes.  Its  function  has  been  hilhcrlo  uuknown. 
ThiK  part  had  been  ppecially  examined  hy  Von  Henri  \V.  de  Graai",  but 
tvitli  results  by  no  meana  so  interetttingf  as  those  presented  by  A  similar 
esamination  of  Hatte-riti  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

This  pineal  body  arisen  as  a  hollow  outgrowl.li  from  the  roof  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  tn   both  Amphibia  and  Repttlia  becomes  divided  ^ 
into  tivo  p;irt5  ;  one  retaining  conueetion  with  the  brain,  and  thu  other,  fl 
a  bladder-flhaped  structure,  which  in  most  cases  is  completely  separated 
fiorn  the  former.     In  An^jtiis  froffilig  (the  common  blind  worm)  this 
bliidder-sbajied  stmeture  resembles  a  bi;;hly  organized  invertebrate  eye^fl 
but  ivithout  nny  nerve.     In  UaUeria  ibis  portion  also  becomes  an  eye,  W 
but  an  eye  provided  tvith  a  well>marked[DerTe.     This  eye  is  single, 
lying  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  under  indeed  the  parietal  foramen,  an 
aperture  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  inedlnn  suture  of  the  parif^tal  Iwnes. 
A  depression  of  the  tkin  of   tlio  head  occurs   immediately  over  this 
jinrietal  foramen,  but  does  not  k'ad  down  into  this,  whieh  i?  tilted  up  with 
a  plug  of  connective  tissue,  which  ig  specially  dense  round  the  capsule 
that  envelops  the  eye.     The  capbulc  is  also  filled  up  behind  with  cou- 
nective  tiBsue,  in  which  a  blood-vessel,  entering  with  the  nerve,  divides 
and  ramifies.     The  nerve  is  single,  aud  leads  downwards  and  backwards 
in  the  middle  line,  being  enveloped  in  the  tisBue  ])atging  from  the  parietal 
foramen  to  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  i 

It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  conjecture  what  eau  be  tbe  use  ofj 
80  curiously  phiced,  and  at  the  same  time  so  highly  complex,  an  organ. 
Au  eye  so  buried  in  its  capsule  and  surrounding  tissue,  and  covci-ed.-! 
nilh  the  i^kiu  of  the  bead  as  to  make  it  almost  inconceivable  tliut  it  can ' 
bo  affected  by  even  the  moHl,  int^jiise  light— an  eye  placed,  moreover, 
in  a  position  that  suggests  no  advantage  to  the  present  organism,  and  if 
susceptible  to  the  light,  would  apparently  involve  evils.     It  is  agaio 
placed  in  the  head  of  animals  well  endowed  with  the  normal  pair  of 
vertebrate  eyes  ;  and  on  examining  it  in  different  lizards  it  is  found  in 
diUereut  Klaj^cs  of  uselessnees,  in  some  being  quite  isolated  from  the 
brain,  as  in  Jnr/uis,  and  in  others— as  Hatteria,  and,  as  wo  learn  later, 
If/uana,  Cbaiit^leo  vulgaris  a.ii<i  Lacerta   ocdluia — a  distinct   nerve 
Connection  is  traced  into  the  hinder  part  of  the   pineal  body.    The      i 
infcraucc,  therefore,  appears  inevitable  that  it  is  an  atrophied  organ;  an  H 
organ  which  the  evolutional  modificationa  of  the  original  animal  pos-  ^ 
ftessing  this  single  eye  have  rendered  in  the  course  of  ages  devoid  of 
function  and  ncedlcs-s ;  hot  at  the  same  time,  and   by  this  very  means, 
it  is  indicative  of  the  ancestry  of  the  organism  in  which  it    lingers.       , 
The  structure  of  this  eye,  wliieli    is  denominated   from  its  position  Ah 
parietal  eye,  Mr.  Spencer  had  made  fairly  out  in  his  report  in  Nntttre;  " 
and  promises   fuller  dutnile.      But  it  is  palpably  a  well  conatructed 
inverkhnitc  eye — the  eye  of  on  invertcbrnte  animal  buried  in  the  ekukl 
of  a  vertebrate  animal!   As  it  lies  in  its  capsule,  looking  upwards,  the  lens 
is  first  seen ;  it  forms  the  front  boundary  of  a  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which. 
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staiiiog  from  within  outwards^  arc  mado  up  of  a  layer  of  roth,  omboddsd 
ia  dark  brown  pigment,  which  is  specially  developed  in  front,  and  a 
donble  or  triple  row  nf  nuclei,  succeeded  hy  a  clear  layer,  and  followed 
liy  an  oatcr  layer  of  naclci  composed  of  two  or  three  rowfi. 

These  are  prncttcallv  the  elements  of  the  inverteJjrute  eye,  and  in 
their  normal  order.  The  relation  of  these  parts  io  llie  eye  of  the 
vertebrate  animal  is  thi>  exact  oppo^^itc  of  thla.  Instead  of  the  rods  and 
eoaes  being  the  nearest  the  light,  as  they  arc  in  the  crayfish  or  the 
molluscs,  these  rods  nod  cones,  which  uro  the  seueory  organs  of  vision, 
lie  farthest  from  the  cornea  and  the  tiglit.  Thit;  is  wholly  explicuhlo  by 
their  different  mode  of  origin  embryologieally ;  but  it  estuTjliBhes  a 
complete  dilfereuce  between  them.  In  this  Lizard,  thuu,  we  have  at 
the  crown  of  the  pineal  body,  sunk  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tisane, 
mwler  the  parietal  foramen,  a  distinct  molluscoid  or  invertebrate 
tir^D  of  virion.  How  is  this  connection  between  the  uioUuscb  uud 
irchaic  vertebrate  forms  to  be  aoconnted  for !  Tt  is  well  known 
that  the  Ascidian  larva  presents  features  characteristic  of  early  verte- 
brate fonnt.  The  caudal  appendage  of  the  larva  pruseuts  a  cylin- 
drical rod-like  body  which  is  fairly  parallel  with  the  chorda  dsrsnlia 
— a  cellular  rod  a(j:reeing  with  the  notochortl  of  vertebrates.  It  by 
DO  means  follows  that  the  vertebrate  arose  in,  or  was  derived  from, 
tanieaics  ;  but  it  does  suggest  that  both  tunicate  and  vertebrate  arose 
ID  a  commoD  stock.  The  discovery  of  a  moUuscan  eye,  perched  on 
the  crown  of  the  pineal  body  of  an  archaic  li/nrd,  is  a.  most 
nggestive  factor  pointing  to  the  confirmation  of  this.  '  The  Ascidian 
krra  has  an  nnpairedj  i.e.,  a  Eiaglc  eye.  In  later  development  it 
drgmerates,  but  in  Pyrosoma  It  is  retained  in  the  adult  condition. 
The  central  apparatus  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  larval  ascidian 
occupies  a  dorsal  position.  In  the  development  of  the  larva  the  outer 
byer  sinks  in  and  forms  a  tube  that  remains  open  for  a  time,  and 
wen  becomes  sopnrnted  from  the  surface  layer,  extending  ilself 
tkrongh  the  length  of  the  larval  tail,  hcinf;  perforated  by  a  central 
ouuU,  which  can  be  traced  into  a  larger  trilobcd  anterior  mass.  The 
stagle  lanal  eye  is  sealed  upon  the  hinder  pari  of  the  dur^al  wall  of  the 
fotvinost  of  these  lobes.  It  consists  of  a  refractive  portiou,  and  a 
iTeiinal  portion  forming  part  of  the  brain.    The  hinder  part  of  the  lens 

nnbeuded.  in  pigment,  and  the  retina  is  formed  of  columnar  cells 
"  'ed  in  the  pigment  which  encloecs  the  hinder  part  oi  the  lens. 

Now,  remembering  the  fact  that  from  the  general  structure  of  the 
:biU  and  Echidna,  their  reptilian  charactwrislics,  and  the  tact  that 
th«y  hatch  their  young  from  eggs  out«iile  the  body,  we  were  driven  to 
coimdcr  that  both  the  mammal  and  the  reptile  arose  in  some  common 
wefaaio  stock ;  so  here  it  becomes  u  suggestion  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  rcaiat  that  the  tunicntes  and  the  verte- 
bntci  arose  in  one  stock  of  enormous  antiquity.  It  is  an  additional 
aid  to  this  view  that  the  Rhyuchocephnlta,  the  order  to  which  Ilatieria 
betongs,  all  possessed  the  parietal  foramen,  the  aperture  in  the  bony 
■bnotore  of  the  skall  through  which  such  an  eye  in  the  earlier  epochs 
of  its  employment  might  reach  the  light.  By  what  means  paired  eyes 
anM^CMising  the  atrophy  ofthe  parietal  eye,analogy  may  liclp  ua  to  infer, 
kit  tbtre  azv  no  facts  to  form  distinct  data.  V>'c  may,  however,  if  this 
infcmioe  be  correct,  confidently  hope  for  their  discovery  in  due  time. 
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Is  there,  then,  more  than  poetic  baein  for  tlie  famous  poetic  utterancej 
of  Shakespeare : 

"  Sveet  are  tho  luca  trf  wlrernt? ; 
Which,  Uke  the  tCMul,  ugly  miiI  %'ARDnioaa, 
We&ra  y«t  a  precious  j«w«l  iu  bla  hcwi." 

At  y<nt  J,iie  If.  act  W.  bc  1. 


rV.— GENERAL  LITERATUKE. 


Tbavbl. — Tn  "The  Cruise  of  the  Bturhante." *  the  two  sons  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have  publisheJ  probuUy  thebi^jgest  book  that  has  ever 
been  written  by  young  nien  of  tlicir  age.  It  has  been  revised  by 
Canon  Dntton,  who  wns  governor  of  the  authors  durlnjj  their  three  ' 
years'  voyage,  and  wlio  has  inserted  occasionally  adJitional  matter  of  his 
own  in  square  brackets.  But  tlie  bulk  of  it  is  drawn  frnm  tbti  diaries 
kept  by  ihe  princes  ihemseJvcs,  in  which  they  faithfully  noted  down  the 
impressions  made  ou  them  by  what  tliey  saw,  and  the  information  they 
gathered  from  their  reading,  or  from  the  specialist  guides  whom  they 
were  naturally  able  to  secure  at  every  diHerent  ]dace.  The  bock  will 
naturally  be  widely  rcad^  and  this  luirdworkin^^  iintion  wilUikeloknow 
that  her  princes  have  not  been  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  buL  found 
time  in  the  intervals  of  their  relief  from  watch  duty  (for  they  had  to 
do  their  midshipman  dutlcB.  in  all  wcathcre;,  like  their  gun-room 
messmates)  to  produce  fiuch  a  piece  of  boncst  and  serious  labour 
as  this.  But  apart  from  all  intereist  in  the  authors,  the  book 
itself  is  one  of  much  value ;  for  they  had  special  opportunities  of 
acquiring  the  best  informntion  rc{j;arding  the  plnces  they  visited, 
and  the  book  contains  much  that  cannot  be  got  elsewhere. — 
M.  do  Laveleyu's  works  of  travel  are  of  that  very  instructive  sort  of 
which  Arthur  Young^s  Tours  in  France  are  the  most  celebrated  specimen; 
be  iu  as  acute  an  observer  aa  Voune,  he  is  bettor  up  in  economic  kuow- 
Icdge,  and  better  acquainted  with  other  countries,  that  can  furnish 
instructive  analogies,  and  he  i.s  a  much  more  cliarminrr  And  cultivated 
writer.  His  prt-suut  work  on  tiie  Balkan  Peninsula,"*"  although  niLTfly 
a  record  of  a  pausing  visit,  gives  us  really  the  most  instructi%'0  nnd  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  nationalities  and  the  whole  contemporary 
politics  of  the  Balkans  that  tvc  know  of,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
understanding  more  clearly  the  situation  as  It  is  in  Bosnia,  in  Servia, 
in  Roumania,  and  in  Bul;,'arla.  He  enters  at  cotieiderable  len^h  into 
the  circumstances  of  Bulj^ria,  and  c:cpresses  a  decided  opmion  iu 
favour  of  its  extension  to  the  San  Stophano  limits.  He  met  most  of 
the  eminent  persons  of  the  several  countries  he  visited,  and  bis  descrip- 
tions of  such  men  as  Bishop  StrosBmayer,  Pnifesnor  Noire,  and  Count 
Taafle,  are  among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  book.  — ^^ 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  reprinto^  with  additions  and  pictorial  illustrations, 
under  the  title  "India  Revisited,"!  the  interesting  letters  which  be 
Wrote  lo  the  Daily   TeJ'^graph  newspaper  during  his  recent  visit  to 

•  "Tb«  CruiM  of  H.M.S.  liairliaufr,  ISTfl— 18S'i."  Coni|rUe.l  from  tbo  privftU 
Not«-bnok«  of  I'riucu  Albert  VivUir  auJ  IVincu  iieotinof  W»le»,  vritliailditrotuUy  Jtdin 
M.  Dnlton.     la  2  voh.    London  :  Ikl&cinillivn  k  Co. 

t  "Lk  runiuHulG  du  Rnlkans."  IhrtisMU:  V.  Huq^iuAt.      t  London  :Trflbaer&  Co. 
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Todia.  Many  changes — ^cQerally^  and  especially  in  impoHatit  matters, 
fur  the  better — struck  tiim  after  hi^  twenty  years'  absence,  nnd  tie 
6esa\he»  what  he  saw  with  a  singularly  graphic  pen.  Tiie  book  is  both 
readable  aod  well  worth  reading. — "Kn>,'latid  ai>  Seen  by  aa  Amerioaa 
Banker  "  *  will  be  found  to  be  very  plcusant  reading.  The  American 
banker  isatoace  a  shrewd  and  a  synipulbvttc  observer,  and  is  iiatiirAlIy 
frutu  his  professional  leanings  led  to  examine  the  business  side  'jf  oor 
life  and  to  make  interesting  comparative  remarks  upon  it,  as  upon  other 
thiog«.  "VV'i!  feel  that  we  have  been  with  a  man  wlio  judges  us  fairly 
Kod  kindly,  and  gives  us  oecnsionally  sometI)iu<*  to  think  upon. 

MiscEi.LASEOi-3. — ^To  thosc  who  wish  to  bo  thoroughly  aequaintcd 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  tbt;  dramatic  world  during  the  lust  four 
yeani,  Mr.  Archer's  "  About  the  Tbeutro  "|  will  be  a  grout  aid.  He  is 
or  the  realist  school,  and  hits  good  words  to  say  even  of  melodrama. 
Hii  mind  is  not  r^uite  mnde  up  jis  to  Sliuki'ttpuare  Wiug  the  littest 
dramatic  food  for  these  Darwinian  day^.  There  is  the  caution  of  a 
practised  dramatic  critic  as  to  committing  himself,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  sympathy  with  the  ifchoolof  playwrights  who  are  not  afraid 
to  pat  on  the  stage  "  a  real  pump  such  as  you  can  sec  every  day  in  your 
ova  back  yard."  Uis  meaning  is  that  it  is  good  to  rupreaent  the  form 
and  prcsEura  of  the  time,  and  that  enough  oi'  ideality  will  alwaya  attach 
to  Ibe  work  of  genius  in  this  as  in  every  other  direction.  His  discus- 
lion  of  the  paet  star,  and  the  present  company  period,  is  lull  of  inti^rest, 
Ibe  theatrical  unity  of  all  Eiiglisb-speuking  countries  being  now  the 
bopcful  problem  for  the  acting  community.  An  annlysia  of  Hugo  and 
Whdct'f  efforts  upon  the  drama  is  vigorous,  and  the  findings  are 
Drigioal.  Hugo  being  considerably  discredited  as  a  dramatiHt.  Theatrical 
Hbjects.  from  the  cen.wrsbip  of  the  sTage  to  the  mo^t  recent  phenomena  of 
fint  nigbts,  have  thoroughly  able  and  iai'ormed  discussiou  in  Mr.  Archer's 
kindiume  book. — "  Baldwin  "  t  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers.  Some 
1^  the  dialogues  in  which  Vernon  Lee  makes  him  the  leading  inter- 
ioaxioT,  tirflt  appeared  in  these  pages,  and  they  tire  now  republished 
^og  with  others  under  the  title  of  "  Haldwin."  They  deal  with  moral 
ud  religious  subjects  mninly,  such  an  the  responsibilities  of  unbelief, 
tbe  consolations  of  belief,  the  value  of  the  ideal,  doubts  und  pessimism, 
and  in  all  the  author  shows  herself  a  moat  vigorous  dialectician,  work- 
agtnm  an  unopu-illy  wide  range  of  reading,  and  of  eager  intellectual 
iatcntt,  and  stimulating;  us  constantly  with  thoughtful  ri^marks  and 
bippy^  illustrations. — "  Mnn  and  bis  Handiwork  "^  is  a  very  interesting 
ml  wclbarraiiged  account  of  the  tools,  weapons  and  ornaments  of 
fvifflhivc  tribes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  has  command  of 
•xleniiTc  knowledge  in  this  Held,  and  bos  the  pen  of  a  practised  and 
tkilful  writer.— Mr.  Charles  Iloberts  has  struck  upon  a  useful  and  novel 
idta  in  bib  "  Naturalist's  Diary."  1 1  It  is  a  record  based  on  twenty 
yetnt*  ob««rvatioo8  for  every  d»y  oT  the  year,  of  the  laverage  temperature, 
rtiofall,  and  appeuranccs  of  auimab^  and  plants  upon  that  day,  and  lialf 

*  BaUtK :  Loibrop  &  Son. 

>-'.\b»at  the  Tbobtre:  Esnyi  ind  Studies."  By  WiHiiMn  Archer,  Aathor  «I 
"hflMh  [Jnawbati  of  To-day." &c.  London ;  T.  Fiaber  L'uwm. 

I  "Hdilwiti :  being  Dialonn^aoii  VicwHand  A 8{)i ration >."  Uy  Vcriion  Lee.  IjtnAoa: 
T  rUMf  I'nviB.        i  By  tko  Krv.  .1.  O.  Wwd-     London  :  Udigious  Tract  Socusty. 

I  Tkc  >iitikraUit'i  Ihmry:  a  Dnr-nook  (if  &tetaoTolo/>-,  Ptasualogy.  uid  ItunJ 
tkMb(|.-     ByCh«^U«lmt<>,FILC.S. 
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of  oncli  pa^c  has  boon  left  for  tbe  reader  to  enter  \m  own  obscrvi 
for  the  current  year.     It  is  projiosed,  moreover,  to  issue  the  JJiary 
annually,   and   to   iucorporate  the    fruiU  of  tliia  systematic  coUcclive 
investigation  in  future  bisues.— The  list   by  Sir  John   Lubbock,  of  one 
hundred  books  to  read,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  writing  of  "  How 
to  Form  a  Library ;  "  *  »nd  as  the  unthor  is  an  expert  in  bibliography, 
indiexinjT,  and  antit^uarianism,  his  bocic  cairies  an  ample  burden  of  useful 
and  curious  infonnaLion.     Absence  of  method,  tgnorini^  of  chronological 
guidance,  and  indiUerence  to  literary  form,  aro  notioeabte  in  tliia  firat  J 
volume  of  the  book-lover'fl  library;  but   Mr.  Wheatlcy's  knowledge  igM 
so  wide  and  accurate  that  he  cnmiob  fail  to   gain  the  attention  and 
sv'mpatliy  of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  best  in  and  for  libraries.  ^ 
TitU'iK  of  reference  worlin,  general  and  special  bibliocfraphies,  as  well  agfl 
tists  of  the  favoui-ite  books  of  great  writers,  make  the  handbook  valuable 
for  students.     Tlie  clmpter  on  publiHliing  societies  is  piirticiilarly  read- 
nble,  because  the  Rubject  ia  fresh  and  the  author  ha<s  been  personally 
conversant  with   their  mode  of  oreatiug  a   special   class   of  bookie.— 
Mr.  David  MacKitohie's  "  Accounts  of  the  Gypsies  of  India  "  t  contains 
a  translation  of  a  paper  read  in  ]b75  before  a  Dutch  learned  Society  by 
ProfcBBor  On  Ooeje,  with  many  critical  and  supplementary  notes  hy  Mr, 
MacRitchic  himself,  and  one  or  two  other  papers  on  subjects  connect-ed 
with    the   gypsies.     Some  of   his    conclusions  rest,  as  will  readily  b© 
believed,  on  very  conjectLiral  evidence,  but  the  discussion  is  attraciii 
and    informing.— "  llazell'a   Annual   Cyclopaedia,"   edited    by   E.    D. 
Price,  F.O.S.t  is  a  new  dictionary  of  current  topics,  "a  companion 
the  newspaper,'*  as  the  editor  describca   it,  in  which  you  arc  asked  to 
inquire  for  auy  information  it  may  occur  to  you  to  want  regarding  any- 
body  or  anylltiuc^    that    comes  up    or    is    likely    Xa   como    up  in    the 
newspapers.   To  do  this  t,a5k  exhaustively  in  a  smalt  octavo  volnmc  is  of 
course  impossible,  and  the  sins  of  omisoion  are  naturally  very  numerous 
ill  the  book,  but  what  is  less  pardonable  is  that  the  sins  of  commission 
are  also  numerous.     We  have  discovered  a  good  many  inaccnracies  in 
looking'  over  its  pages,  aud  more  than  one  bit  of  exposition,  that  is^ 
far  from  juetifying  Ihc  motto  chosen  by  the  editor,  "  A  vaunt,  pcr*^ 
plfixity."     Still  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  deal  of  most  miacel- 
laneous  contemporary  information,  and  the  errors  may  with  care  be 
expunged  from  next  year*B  issue. — In  "A  Seipainter's  Log,"$  Mr.  R.1 
C.  Leslie  gives  ub  some  fresh  and  delightful  sketches  of  nea-life  in  thft| 
£uglish  Cbanuel,  which  he  contributed  at  interval?  to  the  jSV.  Jamcs'a 
Gnzeite,  and  now  republishes  with  excellent  illustrations  from  his  owi 
pencil. — We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Professoi 
Taswull-Lau^^aiead's  useful  handbook  on  English  Constitutional  History.  !| 
which  has  bocn  revised  and  supplemented  with  many  excellent  aod- 
judicions  notes  and  appendices,  including  a  valuable  bibliography,  bj 
Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael.     With  these  additions  and  improvcmcr 
the  work  will  continue  to  hold  the  field  as  the  best  class-book  on  Ihl 
subject. 

•  "  How  to  Porra  »  UHrar^-,'     By  H.  B.  WhcatWy,  P.RA.      London  :  Rlliot  8t 
t  iAitiduD:  Kei;iiu  Panl,  Tn-ach  &  Co.  (  Loudon:  IlazeU,  WatsoD  ft  Viaey. 

^  Londuu :  ChAEiniBii  Jt  Hall. 

'A  "  Kndinh  L'^nBtitutionAl   lliitory  from  the  Teutonic  CH>n<|aest    to   tl»e  Pr 
Titne."      By    ThomM    I'itt    Taawi^lf-UDgiiiiiad,    BC.L.       Tliird    nditioti,      R« 
ttiroiighoiit.  with  Notes  aud  Appeudicea.      UyC-  H.  K.  Carriiii;hu«l,  M.A.     Loudoi 
ftleveot  It  Uayau, 
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AFTER  THE   BATTLE. 


LET  us  admit  that  we  have  had  au  unequtvocaJ  aoswcr  from  the 
poUiDg-booths  ia  both  islands.  The  cnnstitueucics  of  Eiiglantl 
declare,  irith  a  plaiauesa  uot  to  be  misuDderstood,  that  for  their  part 
tbejr  viU  uot  concede  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  oeithcr  hy  the  BiU  of 
htit  sessioD,  nor,  'presumably,  by  any  Gill  whatever.  They  were 
laauQoned  by  a  voice  which  to  wondering  iiatious  souuded  like  the 
cahcntations  of  a  prophet,  aad  to  remote  posterity,  when  time  has 
nowneJ  aud  glorified  the  statcsmaii'n  work,  will  sound  like  the 
tnrop  of  an  arcbaugcl,  to  break  with  tUc  cruel  past,  and  do  an 
itgnred  people  that  justice  which  heals  and  rcjiivcnatcH,  which 
klenes  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  and  they  hare  answered,  No, 
wc  will  not  do  justice.  They  were  invited  to  choose  between  stripes 
anl  mmnamission  for  their  captive,  and  a  decisive  majority  have 
loaen  as  the  Jews  of  old  who  clamoured  for  Barabbas.     This  is  the 

ict  of  England,  and  we  arc  quite  at  one  with  our  triumphiint 
idvenazics  in  recognising  it. 

On  these  premisses  we  are  exhorted  to  prepare  for  immediate 
lORcnder.  Home  Rule  is  dead.  The  final  Court  of  Appeal  has 
tpoken,  and  what  remains  is  to  submit  to  its  judgment  decorously. 
thily  fbola  refnie  to  accept  the  inevitable,  or  strive  for  what  maui- 
feitjy  cannot  be  attained.     Party  prophets  begin  to  calcutaic  in  how 

y  months,  or  years,  the  turbulent  stream  of  Irish  nationality, 
vlncb  was  a  trouble  to  discreet  statesmen  fur  a  time,  will  run  itself 
c«t  and  be  forgotten.  The  stream  of  Irish  nationality  wiU  run 
itself  out  when  Niagara  runs  dry,  and  not  a  day  earlier.  The 
judgment  of  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  will  bs  received  with  humble 
fubniuion  by  Irishmen  (as  it  needs  must,  indeed)  when  it  has 
^okcn ;  but  it  haa  not  yet  spoken,  for  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  i» 
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God's  juBtice  and  the  Divine  goveroment  of  the  universe.     Wc  liave 
iniffcrcd  a  revcme — or  rather  we  have  loot  a  skirmish — in  the  great 
battle  of"  centuries  for  the  right  to  possess  our  own  country  ;  and  the 
duty  which  that  accident  imposes  is  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  •^J 
next  encounter.      Had  submission  to  injustice,  because  it  was  strong 
and  reaolutej  been  the  rule  of  struggling  nations,  what  gaps  there       ' 
vould    be    in   the   roll    of    free    States.     Italy,  Greece^    Ilungary,  fl 
Belgium,  liulgariaj  and  all  the  Turkish  provinces  which  broke  their  " 
chains,  would  still  be  irhippcd  slaves.     How  many  noble  enterprises  ^ 
since  the  dawn  of  history  would  have  to  be  blotted  out.      England  H 
would  not  have  escaped  from  the  scourge  of  Pagan  llome,  or  Home 
herself  have  riaen  ogainat  the  ravisher ;  even  the  Apostles  must  have 
hidden  their  heads  in  the  hills  of  Galilee,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  ^M 
master  of  the  world.      Wo  are  reminded  with  cynical  frankness,  as  a    ~ 
motive  for  submission,  that  our  population  has  diminished  for  below 
its  natural  standard.     It  is  quite  true ;  but  it  is  still  large  enough 
for  prosperity  and  liberty.     It  is  larger  than   it  was  when  Grattan 
won  parliamentary  independence,  larger  than  Portugal's  was  when  she 
ruled  the  seaa,  or  Venice's  when  she  held  the  "  gorgeous  East  in  fee," 
or  Prussia's  when  Frederick  faced  half  Europe  in  arras,  or  than  that 
of  Switzerland  or  Belgium  to-day.      .\nd  large  or  small,  wc  have  as 
clear  a  right  as  Knglishmcn,  Frenchmen,  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
human  family,  to  possess  and  enjoy  our  native  country ;   and  we 
mean  to  do  so. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  see  any  serious  ground  for  dismay  in  the 
result  of  the  elections.  Is  this  temporary  repulse  not  in  fact 
exactly  what  many  of  u»  believed  in  our  secret  souls  was  sure  to 
happen,  as  strictly  eouformable  to  cxperlenec  in  similar  cases  ?  The 
English  nation  has  many  great  qualities,  else  it  would  not  have  won 
and  maintained  its  position  in  the  world  ;  but  has  it  ever  onco  iu 
its  whole  history  surrendered  a  prejudice  or  an  interest  at  the 
first  summons  ?  When  Chatham  warned  his  couutrymeu  that  their 
fellow -subjects  in  the  American  plantations  were  striving  for  rights 
which  it  would  he  base  to  relinquish,  and  which  it  was  base  to 
withhold,  how  was  his  counsel  received  by  Parliament  and  the 
nation  ?  When  Wilberforce  rebuked  the  British  bt/urgeoinr  for 
fattening  upon  the  blood  and  sweat  of  their  slaves  in  the  tropical 
islands,  and  besought  them  in  the  name  of  human  and  divine  justice  to 
relinquish  this  abominable  commerce,  did  they  hearken  to  his  appeal  ? 
When  the  young  CComicIl  stood  up  against  the  cohorts  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  alone,  like  the  ahcphcrd-boy  before  the  army  of  Saul,  and 
demanded  that  an  ancient,  brave,  God-fearing  people  might  be 
restored  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  denied  them  for  geuera- 
tions,  how  long  did  he  appeal  in  vain?  "Wten  Cohdcn  asked  that 
the  Knglish  artizan  might  hare  the  price  of  his  scanty  bread  relieved 
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■a  W  ItiTicd  for  the  profit  of  nobles  and  squires^  was  there  a  prompt 
ftorno^^''  of  the  monopoly  ?  That  demand  was  met  exactly  as  this 
Qoe  if.  hy  shrieks  of  horror  and  predictions  of  ruin.  Kuu  tbroagh 
the  vhote  catalogue  of  concessions  slowly  wrung  from  power,  and  it  is 
tjic  iosae  story.  The  right  never  succeeded  easily,  never  succeeded 
^Uioui mffcriog  reverses;  but  it  always  succeeded  iu  the  end.  Con- 
(jdeccc  iu  God'»  justice,  a  fixed  reliance  that  a  true  cause,  however 
lulled  and  impeded^  flows  on  to  sncceas  as  surely  as  a  rirer  to  the 
Its,  enabled  men  to  strive  and  wait,  and  in  Kood  time  they  bad  their 
fcvard.    And  so  'diall  vc. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  suU'ered  a  repulse,  but  be  has  advanced  the 
Irtdi  cause  so  decisively  that  if  he  bod  foreseen  everythiog  which 
has  happened  down  to  this  hour,  be  would  probably  have  proceeded 
gi  be  has  done.  He  has  struck  a  stroke  n-bich  will  echo  through 
thi  iges-  Ue  has  uttered  words  which,  once  heard,  are  never 
foifstten — words  which  will  as  surely  rijien  into  tbe  result  be 
doim.  »  healthy  seed  flung  into  prepared  soil  expands  into  a  harvest 
or  I  forest. 

If  we  take  stock  of  tbe  Irish  cause  like  men  of  sense  and  ex- 
perie^ice,  we  will  find,  not  that  it  is  about  to  be  "  stamped  out,"  as 
tbe  leader  of  tbe  Opposition  iu  the  late  House  of  Commons  predicts, 
bet  that  it  has  made  a  prodigious  advance.     It  has  commonly  needed 
half  a  century  to  right  a  serious  wrou^  under  the  above  jiroccss  of 
pailiaiiieDtary  action  in   Englaud,  and   as   the   cud   of  our  half-cen- 
ttny  approaches,  the  goal  becomes  visible.      Fifty   years  ago^  when 
O'Ctionell  brought  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  self-government  before 
the  House  of  CommoDS,  and  asked  fur  a  committee  of  inquiry,  only 
one   £uglisbmau   supported   that    modest   demand.     Four   hundred 
and  rigbty-fivo  members  pronouuced  the  claim  iandmissible.      Forty 
yean  ago  be  arrayed  the  people  of  Ireland  in  monster  meetings   to 
rmev  the  demand.     Assembled  in   their  chief  cities  and  on   sites 
cnemorable  iu  their  history,  with   all    the  ceremonial  and  solemnity 
they  could  commandj  they  declared  their  adhesion  to  his  proposal. 
NTluiever  others  may  have  dcaired,  it  is  certain  that  O'Connell  only 
*ou|]it  what  Mr.  Gladstone  prolfcrs  to-day  ;  and  for  the  offence  of 
Riakii^  that  claim   he  and  hatf-a-dozcn  of  his  adherents  (of  whom 
I    WW  one)  were  convicted    by   a  packed  jury   of  "  conspiring  to 
ovenwe  Parliament,"  and  sent  to  Richmond  Bridewell  to  reform  our 
lives.    Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Butt  renewed  tbe  claim  in  a  modified 
fom,  and   with   infinite   deference  to    tbe  House  of  Commons,  and 
only  two  Englishmen  supported  him.      Mr.  Parnell  never  was  strong 
eawgh  before  the  last  Ilcform  Bill  to  risk  a  specific  tuolion  ;  but 
*bcn!  were  known  to  be  three  or  four  Englishmen  favourable  to  the 
principle  of    Home   Rule,  and  two  of   tbe  four  have  since  dis- 
appeared from  Parliament.     This  was  the  condition  of  tbe  cause  ia 
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the  House  of  ComntODs  in  July,  1885 ;  in  July,  1886,  the  grcatcrt 
Minister  £Qglaud  h&s  reared  for  a  century  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  our  claira^  embraces  it  toto  corde,  and  lifts  it  to  the  sky  as  the 
flag  of  his  party.  More  than  two  hundred  and  aerenty  members  of 
Parliamcut,  including  a  dozen  statesmen  of  Cabinet  rank,  two  of 
vhom  arc  the  assured  leaders  of  the  future,  stake  their  political^ 
fortune  on  the  success  of  that  cause.  ( 

Nearly  half  of  the  ^'otera  who  polled  in  the  three  kingdoms — more 
than  a  minion  and  a  quarter  in    all — have    declared    for  effectual 
Home  Rule,  and  there  is  au  undouhied  majority  in  the  new  House 
for  some  form  of  local  self-goverumcnt  iu  Ireland.     If  England  baa 
spoken,  Irclaud  also  has  spoken.     The  sweeping  majority  of  1885  ia 
maintained  without  the  diminuiiou  of  a  man.     A  seat  lost  in  Tyrone 
is  more  than  compousated  by  a  fteat  won  iu  the  capital  of  Ulster ;  and 
in  the  second  capital,  the  Maiden  City,  a   majority  for  the  Unionists 
of    only    three    votes    out    of  355!)   polled   is  an  omen  not   to    be 
misinterpreted.      Against  hostile  majorities  in  London^  and  in  manj 
boroughi   and   rural   districts,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  count,  in   bis  own 
bmguage,  on  the  support  of  "  Scotland,  Wales,   Trcland,  and  York- 
shircj"  and  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.     This  is  not  defeatj 
but  progress  such  as  has  rarely  befallen  a  public  cause.     This  is  not  ^ 
ground  for  dismay,  but  a  sure  guarantee  of  success.      The  principle-^ 
has  made  the  sudden  and  tremendous  bound  wliicU  Parliamentary 
Keform  made  in  1830.     Yesterday  it  was  couspiriog    iu  stables  and 
cellars  with  Thistlewood,  or  bellowing  on  barrel-tops    with    Orator 
Hunt;  to-day  it   had   become   the  programme  of  a  popular  Govcra-<fl 
meut.     The  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,  occupying  the  highest  oflicc  in 
the  State,  forbade  it  to  advance  a  foot ;  lils  peers  and  the  bulk  of  the 
rauk  and  property   of  Euglaud   applauded   him  as  they   applaud  thttHJ 
obstructionists  to-day.     But    the  people    and  their    leaders    heeded 
liim  no  more  than    the  waves  liccded  the  courtiers  of  Canute.     The 
cause  was  obstructed, but  it  could  not  be  defented.  ''fllj 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  majority  against  nc  iu 
English  constituencies  ;  1  will  say,  moreover,  that  I  scarcely  blame  the 
English  people  for  the  result :  they  have  been  drugged  with  false- 
hoods. They  are  as  ignoraut  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment  as  of  tlio  condition  of  Burmah  or  Abyssinia.  They  bare 
never  heard  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  case,  or  at  any  rate  thqr 
never  listened  to  them  till  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  and  any  telling 
truth  he  uttered  uaa  immediately  met  by  a  deluge  of  contradictions. 
The  Opposition,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  conducted  with 
aatoniahiug  vigour  and  assiduity,  but  scarcely  on  the  rules  of 
legitimate  warfare.  Some  of  their  spokesmen  seem  to  have  been 
animated  by  the  vindictive . passion  of  the  North  American  Indian 
torturing  his  prisoner,  or  the  savage  hatred  which  in   partisan  war 
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|0i««ned  the  pnbHc  wells.  And  the  section  irlio  were  be«t  informed 
fi^re  Dot  alvnTs  the  most  scrupulous.  N'o  stone  was  left  unturned 
hr  the  sfccders  to  secure  a  majority  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
ifOi>ld  be  ail  interesting  experiment  to  collect  the  pcrt'crsions  and 
ec.*SKcnitioiis  of  this  controversy,  and  bottle  them  for  the  instruction 
of  ibc  curious,  like  dead  vipers  in  a  mupciim.  This  is  a  task  not  to 
\j^  attempted  in  a  paper  written  currentc  cuiamo  in  an  Alpine  village, 
p^iareafile  of  English  newspapers  would  be  sought  for  as  vaiuly  as  the 
r^ilosopher'fi  stone.  But  there  are  two  or  three  plausible  fallacies, 
vbicb  were  heard  from  every  Opposition  platform,  on  which  I  would 
mtc  to  say  ft  £ew  words  in  passing. 

1,  "  The    violence    and   crime   of   the    Irish    mark    them   as    an 
exctptional  people,  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  H'jcrty." 

Diitress  and  criminal  violence  are   common  just  now,  unfortu- 

oaielj',  among    the    industrial    classes    throughout    the    worid ;     in 

n-aDC«,  Utrmany,  Spain^  13elgium,  and  the  United  States,  equally  a.1 

in  Inland.     But  in  our  case  the  crimes  are  treated  as  if  they  stood 

aIoh  in  the  universe.     AVherever  they  exhibit  themselves  it  may  be 

saftijr  assomed  that  there  has  been  misgovernment  or  gross  social 

oppRssioo,  and  the  assumption   is  nowhere   safer  than  in  Ireland. 

TIlwc  are  savage  crimes  there  because  the  people  have  been  savagely 

tU-uKd ;  and  let  it  never   be  forgotten  that  la  this  social  war  the 

laiidtDnU    began.     Within    my  owu    memory    two  millions  of  the 

pMf)6— one  man  iu  four  of  the  entire  nation — have  been  killed  or 

iMinhed  to  keep  up  high  rcuts  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hundred  pro- 

pritton.     Who  sins  most  deeply  against  society — those  who  perpe- 

tralcorthose  who  provoke  these  outragesV     Thecutire  proprietary  of 

InUoii  might  be  assembled  in  the  four  courts  of  Dublin.     Twice  as 

miBjr  u  the  whole  muster  have  been  exterminated  iu  a  single  poor- 

Iftimaion.     More   than   three   times   as  many  have  fled  from  any 

one  of  the  proriucca — from  Muustcr,  Lcinstcr,  Counaught,  or  even 

fna  prosperous  Ulster — to  avoid  death   by  starvation  among  the 

fiddi  Hhich  their  itiduKtry  had  crowned  with  plenty.      Tour  or  fi.ve 

UNwud  |)cnoos  are  said  to  have  been  guillotined  in  the  lleign  of 

Tmor  iu  Paris ;  more  than  twenty  for  one  have  fallen  within  the 

ttttt  space  of  time  before  ilic  Robespicrrcs  aud  Marats  of  Clare  and 

Msyo.     Why  should  the  working  bees  of  a  nation  be  destroyed  for 

tiie  benefit  of   the   drones?     In  the  language   of   Richard   Shiel> 

"porerty  has  its  rights  as  well  as  property,"  and  it  is  better  that  it 

shnld  assert  its  rights  by  all   methods  short  of  the  foul  crime  of 

iQBnier  or  the  base  mutilation  of  dumb  animals,  than  lie  down  to  die, 

*»  il  did  forty  years  ago.     The  wonder  of  humane  aud  considerate 

■Bet  u,  that  Ireland  has  borne  so  much  aud  so  long.    If  the  Duke  of 

fiedfonl  or  the  Dnkc  of  Wcatroiuster  presumed  to  do  in  London  what 

£«ori  CUnricarde,  Lord    Lucan.  and  their  class  have  habitually  done 

"^  Tnlaiid,  be  would  not  long  wear  a  coronet,  or  a  head  to  put  it  upon. 
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H.  "  The  first  doty  which  lies  apoa  KogUud  ia  to  protect  the 
minority  whom  she  has  pJauted  in  Ireland."  i 

2^'ot  »o;  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humaDity,  this  is  not  the  first 
duty,  but  oaly  the  second.  The  first  aod  most  imperative  duty  is  to 
redress  the  wrongs  which  that  plantation  has  inQicted.  You  sent  a 
gurisoa  of  laadlords  aod  their  dei>ciidants  amongst  us,  who  have  lived 
at  free  quarters.  You  {tampered  tlicm  with  exclusive  advantages^  and 
protected  them  in  munleroua  tyranny.  Your  first  duty  ia  to  rclicTe 
the  majority  from  au  iniq^uitous  syHtem,  under  whirb  tbcy  have  HufTercd 
as  long  as  tlie  memory  of  man  or  the;  tradition  of  history  runs.  Jus- 
tice to  the  minority  by  all  means;  no  rcnsouablo  guarantees  can  be 
proposed  for  their  pnitcction  which  Ireland  will  not  welcome ;  but  jus- 
tice  to  the  mnjurity  also,  Kcdrcss  acknowledged  wrongs.  Minority 
grand  juries  tax  our  property  at  discretion ;  minority  benches  of 
magistrates  administer  what  is  cynically  called  justice,  at  their 
pleasure.  Rich  Lister,  which  was  made  rich  by  exceptional  laws  and 
exceptional  favours,  claims  to  exclude  three  other  proTinces  from 
light  and  liberty,  and  you  propose  to  "  staml  by  your  friends."  To 
stand  by  one's  friends,  right  or  wrong,  is  as  base  and  vulgar  a  senti- 
ment as  ever  degraded  men  into  brutes.  Coosider,  rather,  how 
gricvons  an  injustice  you  have  inflicted^  how  long  it  has  endured,  and 
what  urgent  Deed  there  is  of  remedy.  Protect  the  minority  from 
injuries  which  they  fear  they  may  suffer  hereafter,  but  first  reliere 
the  majority  from  wrongs  which  they  endure  at  present,  and  under 
which  they  perish. 

HI.   "  The  llome  Rule  party  are  properly  separatists,  for  tbdr 
policy  leads  inevitably  to  separation." 

iiow  like  an  echo  from  the  Catholic  stmggle  this  bMue  Bonndsl 
"  Don't  admit  Catholics  into  the  army,"  shrieked  the  Goschens  of 
the  last  century ;  "  they  are  sure  to  betray  the  flog."  But  they 
have  never  betrayed  it.  "  -Don't  make  it  possible  for  Catholics  to 
sit  in  the  Cabinet ;  they  will  get  a  majority,  and  bring  back  Pope 
and  Popery."  Sydney  Smith  found  it  necessary  to  answer  this 
folly  elaborately.  But  after  halt  a  ecntury  of  emancipation  they 
arc  so  far  from  having  got  a  majority  that  one  Catholic  of  citb 
nation  never  had  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet  l>cfore  the  year  I 
The  mass  of  the  iutelligcut  people  of  Ireland,  who  will  elect  i 
Parliament  and  furnish  its  Executive,  have  no  desire  for  soparatio: 
Tliey  want  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  because  they  can  manage 
them  better  than  strangers  would  do-  They  want  autonomy  for 
Ireland,  becansc  a  people  robbed  of  national  pride  and  self-respect 
lose  half  their  strength.  But  tlicy  are  prepared  and  content,  and  in 
time  will  be  rejoiced  and  proud,  to  be  members  of  a  federated  cmpirft 
which  has  accomplished  such  notable  work.  If  they  have  not  loved 
the  connection  hitherto,  what  wonder  ?     How  can  any  people  love 
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irbit  brio^  tliem  mueiy  and  ruin  ?  Let  it  bring  them  proMperity 
^  IiippioesB,  aud  they  will  do  what  all  nations  do — puisne  their 
mnaiferi  interest  by  maintaiuitig  it. 

I  dare  vajr  there  vill  still  be  Irreconcilnblei  in  Ireland.  Sut 
iro  ihtn  no  Irreooucilables  to  the  monarchy  and  the  peerage  in  tbe 
Imperial  Parliament  ?  lias  Bismarck  no  Socialists  in  tbe  Reichstag  ? 
Doe  the  dyoaaty  in  Belgium  or  the  republic  in  l;Vauce  represent 
an  unbroken  cooseiuuB  of  national  opinion  ?  Why  do  they  demand 
frxan  Ireland  what  is  to  be  found  uowhcrc  else  ?  The  Feuiau  who  pro- 
claims— if,  indeed,  he  docs  proclaim— that  he  will  hare  nothing  to  do 
vitli  Kngland,  whatever  is  propoBed  or  coocedod,  is  a  wrong-headed 
blockhead,  I  think;  but  is  he  more  unreasouable  than  Englishmen 
who  adopt  the  language  by  whicli  the  Times  met  the  demand  of 
O'CooneU  for  what  Mr.  Gladstone  now  proposes? — "Repeal  must 
not  be  argued  with.  Were  the  Union  gull,  it  muKt  be  maintained. 
Ireland  must  have  Kugland  as  licr  sister  or  lior  subjugatnx.  lliis 
u  our  ultimatum."  There  is  nut  much  to  choose  between  party 
almncs,  but  the  Times  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  of  national 
muHm  in  these  kingdoms  than  the  l''cuiau. 

John  Bull,  Mr.  Kroude  su^ests,  will  soon  put  on  his  boota ;  he 

•oald  do  better,  I  thinks  to  put  on  his  spectacles,  fur  he  hns  been 

hafooled  with  shameless   fabrications.      The    agricultural  labuurere 

fare  back  many  Kuglish  countit^  to  the  Tories ;  but  they  know  of 

BO  Ireland    but   the  ragged  one  that    crosses  the   Channel  in   the 

Mtnmn  to  cut  the  harvest;  aud  Mr.   Jesse  Collings,  it  seems,  suo 

ineclrd  in  persuadiug  them  that  Home  Rule  will  multiply  infinitely 

tbe   immigration   which  diminishes   their    wages.     My  frieud    and 

fimner  colleague,  Mr.  Howard   Spcnsley,  was  defeated  iti   Londou 

hecMwe  the  working  population   were   convinced   that   their  "  beer 

tad.  'baccy  would  be  taxed  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords."     It  is 

alTnoBt  as  hard  a   trial  to  see   the   great   design  of  Mr.  Uladstone 

rendered  abortirc  for  the  moment   by  falsehood  and  foUy,  as  to  see 

Ireland   once  more  disappointed   in  her  hojics.     But  the  reformer 

who,  tu  rounscl  with  solitude  and  the  stars,  projects   the  overthrow 

of    HDc  ancient  wrong,  when  he  dcsceuds  to  earth  and  attempts  to 

itc  his  purpose  among  men,  rarely  escapes  this  expcrienee. 

yihen  wc  turn  to  the  future  there  is  as  little  ground.  I  think,  fur 

disappointment  or  regret.     There  will  be  time  to  recousider 

tfa«  neainire,  and  the    means  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  more 

Msoeptabte  as  well  as  more  intelligible  to  the  English  people.     One 

tkiai  b  rare    as  day  or  night,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  never  conseut  to 

■aiy  lyatem  for  Ireland  which  in  his  own  language  would  be  dis- 

banuuriog  if  tendered  to  the  colonial  subjects  of  the  Uuecn.     An 

•dwjnatc  scheme  means  permanent  peace,  and  the  mind  of  Ireland 

dflioted  to  industrial  pursuits    and    social    reform ;    au    inadequate 
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scheme  will  infallibly  mean  a  renewed  etruggle  to  obtain  oitr  full 
rights.     There  is  in  Irclandj  as  in  every  country,  a  body  of  fair  nnd 
reasonable  men,  who  have  no  more  intention  of  doing  or  suffering 
injustice  tban  Lord  Selbornc  or  Lord  Spencer  has.     They  have  had 
struggles  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  and  they  yearn  for  peace ; 
the  spade  and  the  hoe,  the;  manual  of  education  and  the  text-book  of 
economic  arjicnce,  are  the  weapons  they  long  to  wield  in  tlic  service 
of  their  country,  to  build  up  her  proaiierity  anew.     Instead  of  aiming 
to  cut  down  the  conenssiun  till  it  is  naclesa,  let  statranien  labour  to 
frame  a  Lcgiulaturc  to  whirh  full  powers  maybe  safely entruated.     It 
may  he  easily  done.    If  I  understaud  my  cimntrymcn,  they  will  make 
»uy  sacrifice  to  content  the  minority  and  nccurc  jieacc  and  goodwill  at 
home.but  no  sacrifice  of  the  powers  and  fuuctioua  wliich  properly  belong 
to  a  Parliament.    The  original  Bill  is  gone,  and  I  will  say  frankly  I 
am  not   sorry  that  it  is  gone.     It  will   bo  a  coinppnsalion  for  delay 
that  it  can  bo  taken  up  anew,  and  carefully  acmtini^cd  from  all  aides. 
The  four  general  conditions  insisted  upon  by  "Mr.  Gladstone  for  such 
XL  measure  were  just  and  reasonable,  and  must  form  the  basis  of  any 
settlement ;  but  while  it  was  strong  in  leading  pHnciplcs,  it  was  weak 
in   legislative  machinery  :  the  securities  for  the  minority  were  ill- 
contrived,  and  the   financial  burthen  was  beyond  onr  strcnjftb.     The 
constitutions  of  free  States  have  been  framed  after  careful  considers- 
tion  and  close  debate.     So  it  was  in  England  under  William  and'fl 
Jiary,  in  the  United  States,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  Austro- 
Huugary,    and    in    all    the    colonies.      But    when    Mr.    Gladstone 
proposed  the    delay   of   a    single    fortnight    for  further  cousidera-fl 
tion,   he   was    met  by    a   dishonest    clamour   to    produce  his   plan 
forthwith.     Considering  its  genesis,  it  was  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and 
promptitude.     But    he  waa   not    legislating,  like  Jeremy  Beutham, 
for  communities  newly  bom  into  civilization,  and   fluent  enough  to  M 
run  into  any  mould  ;  but  for  an  ancient  imaginative  people,  fettered  ■ 
by   the   traditions  and  customs  of  a  thonsand   years,   divided  like 
Siritzcrland  into  jealous  cantons,  and  like  Belgium  into  distinct  and 
conflicting  interests.     If  I   might  presume    to   suggest    the    safest^— 
method  of  taking  up  the  question   anew  in  the  new  Parliament,  itS 
would  be  by  a  Select  Committee,  with  Mr.  Gladstnnc  or  Mr.  Morley 
in    the    chair,  before    which    those    Irishmen    who    object   to  any 
Parliament  should  be  heard,  and  have  their  objections  fairly  con- 
sidered ;    and    those    other    Irishmen   who  think    a  just,   safe,  and 
satisfactory  achcmc,  under  nbich  no  class  would  suffer  wrong,  can  be 
framed,  should  also  have  a  full  hearing.     The  inquiry,  reported  from 
day  to   day,  would  help  effectually  the  uecesaary  task  of  cdacating 
opinion  in  England,  and  would  end,  I  make  no  doubt,  in  eliciting  a 
comprehensive  and  sntiBfactory  scheme. 

The  delay  will  give  us  another  advantage.     The  thought  indicated 
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0     Midlotiiian  might  be  made  familiar  to  EngHsIimeD,  tW  Home 

^«^  is  ttio  first  step  tovarda  the  evseutial  work  oi   federating  the 

^,3])Lrc.     (rraiit  Ireland  no  more  and  uo  less  than  will  be  granted 

^^    Es^Uud,  Scotlaodj  aod  the   Colonics,  irhen  the  Imperial  Parlia- 

j^eDt  is  devoted  exclusively  to  imperial  affairs,  and  ceasca  to  he  in 

_^«iciisea  local  Ijegiilature.     Next  to  the  supreme  task  of  pacifying 

^f^tud  is  the  grave  enterprise  of  federating  the  outlying  possesions 

gf   tbo  empire;    and  happily   the  ttru  results    can  be  attained  hy 

u3«iiural  means,  liegin  with  Ireland,  where  the  need  is  most  urgent ; 

{iut  let  the  Irish  measure  he  part  of  a  scheme  designed  in  the  end  to 

emknce  every  laud  which  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Bod  to  treat   tbem   all   exactly  on  the  same  footing,     ilow  many 

hooMt  prejudices  will  disappear  before  the  method  i*     The  cardinal 

fsdofthe  situation  is  not,  after  all,  that  there  is  a  majority  against 

the  Kill  of  I88fi,  but  that  there  is  a  majority  in  favf>ur  of  establishing 

«onic  Kirt  of  domestic  legislature  in  Ireland.     It  is  a  question  of 

degrer, and  such  a  question  is  constantly  changing  its  boundaries; 

th«  Irjut  adrnnced  of  the  Liberal  Bcccdcrs  would  probably  go  farther 

tu-diy  than  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  would  hare  gone  a 

Xe»t  ago,  and  next  year  the  main  body  may  occupy  gronnd  where 

An  advanced    gnard    arc  picketed  at  present.       It    is  among   thcK 

lea  that  T^It.  Gladstone's  rccmits  will  probably  be  found  ;  if  not 

iBg  the  commissioned  officers,  then  among  the  non-commissioned. 

t    wonid  be   a  point  of  prudence,    I    think,    not  to  increase   the 

aniniDsity  which   ihc  late  contest  naturally  IcA  behind  ;  not  to  turn 

Inkcvann  fiends  into  active  and  hitter  enemies.     All  ofTcnces  which 

have  not  become  crimes  by  the  violation  of  public  principle  or  private 

honour  have  to  be  forgiven  in  politics,   and  the  man   who  cannot 

rorsire  them  is  unfit  for  public  Hfe.     The  leaders  of  the  resistance  to 

'Mr.  (lladstone,  for  example,  suggest  widely  different  reflections  as  wc 

estiaatc  their  individual  motives,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  Irish 

^■tionalista   and  Knglisli  Home  Kulers  do  not  regard   always  the 

BTridcncc  on  this  criterion  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

lati  Hartingtou,  it  must  be  confessed,  conducted  the  controversy 
tikes  dignified  and  courteous  gentleman;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
T«eO(:uxcs  in  bim  an  opponent  mo^cd  only  by  conviction  and  duty, 
wr  all  approve  and  applaud  their  mutual  chivalry.  But  the  noble 
Marijoiii  is  seen  from  a  diiferent  angle  of  vision  by  Irish  National. 
ta  lU  is  by  birth  and  rank  the  natural  spokesman  of  the 
tees,  in  whose  interest  Ireland  has  been  misgoverned  for  un- 
gCBerations.  Three  hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  mostly 
of  tliis  clsaSj  own  a  full  third  of  oor  island,  held  in  great  estates  like 
pHacipalities,  and  yielding  a  rental  of  three  millions  a-year.  These 
^■tilci  were  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  reward  of  some  suc- 
<^Baifid  stroke  of  tyranny,  or  by  base  compliance  with  the  greed  or 
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lust  of  a  king  or  a  favourite.  Tlic  policy  of  England  towards  Ire- 
land since  the  fall  of  Limerick  might  be  rc&olvcd  into  the  single 
naxim  to  keep  safe  this  plunder.  There  -was  no  right  denied,  no 
«TODg  inHicted  during  the  ecntury  now  coming  to  an  end,  of  which 
the  absentees  were  not  the  open  or  secret  promoters.  They  were 
often  wire-pullers,  as  selfish  and  unscnipidouB  m  the  same  class  in.  j 
Washington,  only  here  they  were  called  by  august  titles,  and  OU'^ 
great  occasions  wore  coronets  and  manUes  liued  with  miniver-  The 
veto  which  the  Sovereign  has  abandoned  for  six  reigns  has  l>een 
invariably  esercised  on  Irish  questious  by  absentees.  No  reform 
which  touched  their  interests,  directly  or  remotely,  had  any  chance  a 
of  being  Kccomplivhcd,  unless  some  stronger  EuglUh  party  con- 
fronted  them.  They  got  these  great  territories  upon  condition  of 
certain  public  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  Crowu  and  the  couotry, 
and  these  conditions  hare  uotoriously  never  been  fultilled.  This  is 
their  record  ;  but  the  past  is  past,  and  the  geucruus  Irish  people 
answer  the  summons  ul'  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a  perfectly  genuine  wiUing- 
nou  to  let  hycgoiics  be  byegones,  if  we  are  permitted  even  now  tot 
take  our  own  business  iu  hand  and  manage  our  own  affairs.  Lord 
Hartington  more  than  any  one  can  haeteu  this  result;  and  more 
than  any  one.  I  humbly  submit,  lie  is  hound  to  do  so,  as  the  leadcv 
of  the  class  who  have  profited  and  still  profit  by  our  ruin.  If  nobleaae 
oblige,  is  it  not  a  compuUion  to  do  right,  to  he  gencrons  and  magna- 
nimoutt,  not  only  in  language  but  in  action  ?  The  Irish  people  arc 
separnted  from  the  absentees  by  tlic  same  barricr.i  which  iteparatcd 
the  Htm  etat  from  the  nabkiuie  in  Paris  a  hundred  ycara  ago. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  won  a  wreath  that  will  never  fade,  but  there  is 
open  to  the  leader  of  the  absentee  aristocracy  the  next  place  in  the 
world's  memory  by  a  generous  settlement  of  the  quarrel  of  agea. 
Lord  Hartington  is  an  upright  and  honourable  gentleman.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  is  no  more  an  unprejudiced  witness  on  the  Irish 
question  than  a  pluralist  enjoying  the  revenue  of  a  buueh  of 
benefices  which  he  never  visiied  was  au  unprejudiced  witness  ou  the 
policy  of  discstablishlog  the  Irish  Church.  Kyes  have  not  seen 
anything  lovelier  than  the  valley  of  the  Ulackwatcr  between  Lia-  ■ 
more  and  Cappoqiiiu.  It  would  shock  ears  polite  to  tell  how  it  was 
"  reut  by  the  Saxcu  from  the  Gael ;  '*  but  Lord  Uartiugtuu  will 
inherit  that  earthly  paradise.  Such  an  exceptional  inheritance 
involves  duties  which  it  would  be  igimminious  to  evade.  A  great 
noble  ought  to  bo  greatly  noble  ;  how  else  can  he  justify  his  posi- 
tion? It  is  a  marvel  how  any  man  cau  face  God's  justice,  or  the 
judgment  of  his  fellow-creatures,  if  he  uses  immense  posgcssions, 
derived  from  a  poor  and  oppressed  people,  only  to  perpetuate  their 
poverty  and  ruin.  The  Normans  who  got  confiscated  estates  in  Eng- 
land were  compelled  by  law,  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  to  choow 
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L^^irccD  their  posscBsions  in  the  island  asd  on  the  Cootincnt,  lest 
^^pj  should  have  incompotible  dutioa ;  but  Normaus,  Saxons,  and 
^^^tch  are  still  permitted  to  draw  incomes  from  Ireland,  and  to 
^^Iwt  and  scorn  the  dutit^s  appertaining  to  them-  Sometimes,  with 
.^prisc  adfishnesK,  they  were  considerate  landloi'ds;  bat  for  twcntjr 
".^^eratiotia  it  has  been  their  fixed  policy  to  keep  the  country  too 
^^arr  and  feeble  for  effectual  resistance  to  their  will.  We  do  not 
^^-«ct  their  poMCssioos  ;  but  it  is  time  that  their  hereditary  policy 
^ytfuld  come  to  an  end,  and  it  would  well  become  the  foremost 
^.^■n  of  the  class  to  declare  that  it  shall  and  must. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  is  different.      He  haa  l>een  ungracious  and 

l^^mpectfal  to  7k(r.  Gladstone,  and  I  would  have  travelled  a  liuudrcd 

j^yiki  to  rote  against  him  for  that  offcacc.      13ut  at  bottom  he  is  far 

^f^cn  ID  accord  with  the  man  of  English  Home  Kulers  than  Lord 

iJaniuglon.       Hi*   vigortms  defence  of  the    Highland   crofters,  liia 

lijNun  U>  sare  the  satlom  of  the  mercantile  marine  fiom   iuhutnan 

wvaa|,  aod  his  early  sym^patby  with   Irish   nationality,  won   my 

icqwct.  and  T  tritncss  Im  defection  with  more  regret  than  that   of 

sBf  HAD)  from  the  great  noble  who  stood  by  his  order  down  to  "  the 

KforiiliDg  coward  who  forsook  hia  master  "  because  his  seat  was  in 

lUflfer  or  his  patron  was  imperative.       1   wish  it   were  possible  to 

bofcfora  recouciliatiou  between  him  and  the  magnanimoua  friend 

wImi  be  has  offended.      An  obaerrer  like  my&elt^  looking  at   the 

eviati  &tnn  afar,  cannot  but  susiicct  that  the  faults  were  not  all  on 

trnvAx,  that  hia  amour  propre  was  wounded  by  a  want  of  confidence 

at  u  raiiy  stage,  and  a  want  of  consideration   at   a  later.     If  be 

faadtenipcr  and  elevation  of  character  to  overlook  personal  considers 

^^KBf,  it  would  be  better  for  himself,  and  his  party,  and  liis  country. 

^^buierra  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a  stroke  of  luck  for  the  Irish  cause   if 

^Hhe  acest  past  could  he  obliterated,  and  for  himself  most  of  all  ^ 

^^Drkbaa  committed  the  fatal  error  of  rcversiug  the  popular  im- 

pimioa  of  hia  character  and  position.     When  Gracchus  confederates 

ud  nnspires  with  the  patricians  he  is  no  longer  Gracchus.      1  do 

nottkfok  that  his  tender  aud  tuuchiog  sympathy   witli  the    wrong* 

emUmI  by  Iriith  Orangemen  quite  accounts  for  his  conduct  of  lute; 

aad  itill  less  can  I  accept  the  theory  that  it  is  ambition  to  play  the 

&nt  port,  fur  it  is  dillicult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  capacity  did  not 

ftmee  that  he  was  rendering  that  result  impassible  except  on  eou- 

dilin  of  returning  to  his  allegiance.     If  he  does  not  do  so,  at  a 

4^  wihappily  too  near,  when  Gladstone,  like  Somers,   Fox,  or  Pitt, 

*ill  only  be  a  grca.t  memory  of  the  jmat,  whcu  Kip  Van  Winkle 

W  iieoofDC    Duke  of  Sleepy   Hallow,  the  Nemesis   will   inevitably 

*niTt     The  otherwise  open  path  will  be  blocked  by  obstructions. 

^OK  who  venerate  the  illustrious  dead  will  be  slow  to  forgive  his 

Cboi^.     I  served  in  Parliament  with  a  distinguished  nuui  who  for 
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twenty  years  paid  daily  the  penalty  of  rendering  bitter  the  lost  days  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     Not  only  would  the  Pcelites  not  sit  in  the  Bome 
Cabinet  ivith  liim  ;  they  woiihl  not  sit  at  tbe  same  dinner  tables,  and 
their  contempt  poisoned  the  confidence  of  the  allies  whom  he  bad 
found.     Will  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  be  less  faithful  or  less  resentful  ? 
And  the  Irish  member*  are  benevolent  beyond  the  ordinary  race   of 
men  if  they  forget  the  share   the  member  for  Birmiugham   liad  in 
refusing  their  country  the  rights  which  he  had  admitted  to  be   her 
due.     But  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all  the  severed  sections  to 
reconsider  their  position  and  be  mutually  charitable.     The  strougcst 
reason  for  doing  so  is,   that  it  is  precisely  what  their  enemies  desire 
they  should  not  do.     The  gracious  Marquis  of  Salisbury  counts  con- 
fidently, it  is  said,  on  the  llotleutots  foUowiug  their  passions  rather 
than  their  judgment  or  interest,  and  on  the  Kadicals  following  their 
vanity.      The  Times  aud  the  QtrarU-rii/  Itvjitm  have  discovered  of  late 
that  Mr.  Chambertuiu  is  u  promising  statcsmau  after  all ;  but  le«s 
cautious  Tories  chuckle  over  the  fact  that  the  daugerouft  demagogue 
is  breaking  his   teeth   and   blunting   his  ctuws,      Lord    Salisbury's 
respect  for  the  eniiuent  Liberals  "  ubo  show  themselves  mognificeutly 
superior  to  party  ties"  ia  very  touehiug;  but  did  ho  give   Lis   own 
party  the  benefit  of  this  nublc  sentiment  ?     There  are  confessedly — 
or,  whether  it  he  confessed  or  not,  there  are  certainly — a  number  of 
Tory  members,  more  or  less,  who  would  welcome  a  scheme  of  Home 
llule  from  their  chief:  was  one  of  them  permitted  to  open  his  lips 
at  the  hustings  ?     One  intlerd,  one  alone — the  son  aud  namesake  of 
the  greatest  Consen-atiTc  Minister  of  modem   times — assumed   tlie 
liberty  of  declaring  himself  mngnificcntly  superior  to   party  ties,  and 
the  devotees  of  poliiieal  independence  have  turned  him  out  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Independence  is  beautiful  and  laudable  when  it  disturbs  "  the 
stream  of  party  discipline"  on  the  Liberal  side,  but  the  stream  of 
party  disci[.Iinc  among  Tories  is  regulated  by  dams  aud  locks,  and 
knows  eccentric  rushes  or  s[>ontancons  bubblings  no  more  than  tlie 
Pflddington  canal.     If  the  divided   sections  still   study  rcvcuge,  and 
plot  bow  to  thwart  aud  embarrass  each  other,  the  Tory  leader  will 
reign  securely  and  serenely  for  many  a  day.      He  has  shown  states* 
manship — ou  its  lower  level,  indeed — in  disrupting  a  party  which  be 
could  not  defeat ;  but  is  it  statesmanship  on  any  level  to  be  the  puppets 
aud  dupes  of  this  strategy  ?     No  one  knows  all  the  facts,  open  aud 
occult,  as  ^Ir.  Gladstone  docs;  no  one  has  held  himself  so   proudly 
aloof  from   recrimination,  or  fixed  his  eyes  so  steadily  on  the  great 
end  ill  view ;  if  he  will  take  measures,  when  he  sits  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  chair,  to  reunite  all  Liberals  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
conceding   self-government   to    Ireland,  it   will   be  an   achicvemcDt 
worthy  of  him.     'Without  his   initiative,  nothing  is  permissible  or 
possible. 
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Ifc   lis  been  noted  that  Mr.  Gla<lstonc,  in  turning  hia  broad  shield 
Q(Q[Xi[itlT  to  rcccire  crery  blow  aimed  at  the  cause,  and  answering 
«iUi   s  weapon  of  the  temper  of  Excalihur,  overlooked  one  a«<tailant. 
He  made  no  replication  to  Mr.  Goschcn.      I  thank  him  for  that,  for 
Mr.   Goschcn's  speeches  for  the  most  part  were  not   arguments  but 
iisalti,  fit  only  to  be  repulsed  with  silent  scorn.     lie  treated  Irish 
MDtlemen    throughout  as    banditti   certain  to  ahnse  functions  and 
poren  which  Irish  gentlemen  have  exercised  honourably  to  Europe, 
Afls,  Africa,  and  Australia.     Like  his  new  patron,  be  assumed  that 
the  race  were  consequently  unfit  to  govern  their  native  country,  who, 
in  bis  owD  day,  have  giren  rulers  to  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the 
Uait^  States.     lie  complained,  with  simulated  fear,   that  the  Bill 
eooferred    undue    powers,    though   the    powers   are    precisely  those 
anirersal  in  Constitutions,  and  belougiug  to  them  of  right;  and  that 
jt  did  not  contain  limitations   and   restrictions  which  are  unprece- 
dented and  unknown.     The  Irish  Parliament,  be  suggested,  were  not 
forbidden  to  suspend  the  Habcat  Corpus  Act  in  Ulster,  abolish  the 
penalty  of  death,  reduce  by  ooc*half  the  interest  on  mortgages,  recast 
the  Civil  Service  to  its  injury  and  degradation,  and  set  maliguants 
Bod  moonlighters  in  places  of  authority.     If  two  honourable  men 
wen   making  a   contract    for    letting    a    dwelling-house    with    the 
ordinary  conditions   against   waste,  subletting,  and  so   forth,   fancy 
some  malignant  Thersitcs  interposing  with  the  suggestions — "  There 
is  no  provision  against  introducing  burglars  into  the  garret ;  you  have 
not  forbidden  the  lessee  to  import  vermiu  and  lodge  it  in  the  cellar ; 
)>e  toay  accumulate  petroleum  in  the  drawing*room ;  he  has  a  cousin 
in  a  foreign  country  of  bad  repute,    and  there  is  no  prohibition  in 
your  contract  against  domiciling  him  on  the  premises,  though  be  is 
quite  likely  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  or  make  his  way  to  the  nursery 
and  strangle  the  babies."   An  bonourabje  mau  might  say,  "  Don't  let 
your  house ;  "  but  such  a  one,  I  think,  would  not  assail  you  for  not 
iiDliosiDg  insulting  and  impossible  conditions.     One   of   the  first  of 
the  Quineroua  and  splendid  testimonies  of  sympathy  which  distant 
GOiBirics  scut  to  Mr.  Uladstouc  was  a  resolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  hover  Canada.     "Pooh,"   cries  Mr.  Goscbeo,   "  they  arc  merely 
Pmcbmcn.''     I  may  note  that  the   Dominion   Parliament   fijUowed 
the  local  one,  and  thanked  and  applauded  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Cittidian    people ;  but   admire    the    imperial    statesmanship  which 
■ti^parages  British  subjects  in  America  because  their  ancestors  more 
■liau  a  hundred  years  ago  were  of  Prcuch  birth  or  descent.     Boers 
^«itd    Uindooe,  Teutons  and  Greeks,  Chinese,    Singalese,    Cypriotes, 
all    the      miscellaneous    population    of    British     colonies    and 
tcasions,    have    notice    on    what    terms    they  arc    admitted    to 
^'cgionce  by  an  eminent  Unionist  who  lias  charged  himself  with  the 
'Dterests  of  an  indivisible  empire.     In  two  wars  between  England  and 
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America  the  Caoadinos  milicrcd  to  the  British  flag,  fought  ami  di( 
nnder  it,  when  men  of  British  blood  were  in  arms  ogaiiist^their  mother 
country ;  but  they  are  still  only   Frenchmen.     If  a  century  is  not 
niflacient  to    nationalize    them,  what  period  is  snflQcient  ?    Are  the 
Normans  who  rnmc  in  with  the  first  William,  or  the  Dutchmen  who 
came  in  with  the  third,  or  the  Germans  who  followed   the  lionse  of 
HanoTcr  to  more  succulent  pasturage,   still  forci^cm  ;  and  if  not. 
why  not,  nnder  this  new  rule?     Perhaps  5[r.   floschcn  will  be  good 
enough  to  clear  up  another  difficulty.     Sinec  the  grcat-great-grand' 
tona  of  the  original  inliahitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec  arc  stii 
foreigners,  by  what  ineomprehcnsihle  process  is  the  son  of  a  Germaa 
money-changer    transformed    iu   a   single    generation    into  a  greafeH 
ilritish  statesman.  ^| 

Irishmen  feel  no  surprise  and  no  anger  at  the  illustrious  dukes 
and  noble  earls  and  teamed  lords  who  hare  pronounced  against  them. 
It  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  confidently  expected.  Lord 
Sclbome,  for  example,  would  not  relieve  Ireland  from  the  burden  of 
the  most  profusely  endowed  Church  in  Europe ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
refused  to  amend  a  land  code  more  oppressive  than  any  other  known 
to  human  laws ;  Lord  Derby  long  ago  admitted  that  the  Irish  people 
piusHionaLdy  desired  solf-govcrumeut,  but  tliough  ho  has  been  aa 
admitiLstrator  under  a  Conutitutiou  wltich  recognizes  the  consent  of 
the  people  as  tlie  essential  basis  of  legislation,  he  insisted  that  it  ought 
to  be  for  ever  denieil.  How  could  those  who  refused  the  smaller 
rights  be  expected  to  grant  the  greater  ?  If  it  were  necessary  to 
extend  the  inquiry,  there  is  no  lack  of  kindred  cases.  ^1 

We  arc  reminded,  with  scornful  emphasis,  that  we  have  gcnins 
against  us  in  this  contest  us  well  as  rank  and  official  experience. 
Unhappily,  the  gift  of  poetry  or  philosophy  is  no  security  against 
hallucinations  in  the  practical  business  of  life.  Walter  Scott  was  the 
hitter  opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Thomas  Corlyle  was  the  contemptuous  enemy  of  Free  Trade  and  of 
the  frauebise  for  artizans  and  peasants.  If  Lord  Tennyson  is  against 
the  liberation  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  consolation  to  rcmemWr  that  his 
master  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Shelley  visited  Ireland  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  to  exhort  the  Irish  jwople  to  get  rid  of  the  Union 
while  the  wrong  was  still  recent.  It  is  half  a  century  since  Byroi 
lamented,  as  Urowuing  might  do  to-day,  that 

"  Tbv  Costk  stUi  Btanda,  though  tlio  Senuto'H  no  more. " 

And  CTCn  Southey  grew  ncbly  wrathful   over  the  martyrs  for  Irish' 
liberty.     If  Mr.  Swiuburne  denounces  our  cause  iu  sonorous  rhyme, 
as  arch-ehorist  of  the  noble  army  of  Satyrs  and  Uaechautes  whom  he 
has  introduced  into  English  literature,  and  Mr.  Huxley,  uu  the  part 
of  modern  ^jhilosopby,  delivers  a  aew  ecmmaudmcnt  to  Englishmci 
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"Do  as  yen  wonld  not  be  done  by,"  we  comole  ourselres,  as  our  fore- 
&thera  did,  that  God  is  vith  us.  Aud  against  the  Eaglishtueu  of 
to-day  we  can  set  the  illustrious  Englishmen  who  a  century  and  two 
cmturies  ago  delivered  judgment  in  this  case. 

"  So  far  was  he  from  thinking  [this  was  the  language  of  Charles 
Junes  Fox  ia  1782]  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  govern  Ireland 
if  she  did  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  us,  that  he  maintained  that 
no  country  that  ever  had  existed  or  did  exist  had  a  right  to  hold  the 
aorereign^  of  another  against  the  will  and  consent  of  that  other." 

And  a  still  greater  Englishman,  a  century  earlier,  laid  down  an 
identical  principle,  applicable  to  all  times  and  all  nations.  "  They  who 
seek  nothing  but  their  own  just  liberty,''  says  John  Milton,  ''have 
always  a  right  to  win  it,  and  to  keep  it  whenever  they  have  the 
power,  be  the  voices  never  so  numerous  that  oppose  them." 

C.  Gatan  Duppt, 

6u  Marttn  Laatosqne, 

AlpM  Haritiinei. 
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IT  ii  consolatory,  in  presence  of  the  grave  disaster  -which  has  •vcr- 
takeu  the  Liberal  party,  to  remember  that  former  defeats,  even 
more  serious  and  crushing,  hare  apeedily  been  followed  hy  a  distinct 
advance  of  Lihcral  principles.  The  Tory  victory  in  18  tl  va*  ftr 
more  complete,  and  at  the  head  of  the  trinmphaut  party  (connting, 
as  the  evcat  proved,  a  majority  of  01)  -was  the  moat  popular  and 
experienced  statesman  of  the  age.  If  any  man  could  have  main-  ^M 
taincd  Tory  supremacy  in  the  country  it  w.i'S  Sir  Robert  Feel,  The  " 
crucial  qucsttou  of  the  times  was  a  6scal  onCj  and  he  was  by  far 
the  ablest  fiaancier  of  his  time,  hia  skill  hcing  made  all  the  more 
conspicuous  by  the  notorious  defects  of  his  Whig  rivals.  Around 
bim  were  able  HcuteuEtuts  who  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most 
effective  as  well  as  most  brilliant  staQJt  which  a  Prime  Minister  has 
ever  had  at  his  disposal.  Behind  him  was  an  irresistible  parliamentary 
majority,  sustained  by  au  equally  commanding  force  of  public 
opinion  outside.  Mr.  Glndstouc  has  uevcr  at  any  time  enjoyed  the 
power  wielded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1811,  for  he  has  always  been 
chccta'd  hy  the  House  cf  Lords,  where,  at  that  time,  the  Tory  leader 
had  absolute  coutrol.  But  this  signal  triumph  of  the  party  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  Toryism  and  the  victory  of  Free  Trade. 

The  more  recent  success  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1871r  was  followed  by 
a  still  more  decided  reverse  in  1880.  There  was,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  two  occasions.  In  the  first,  the  Tory  chief 
and  Lis  most  intelligent  followers  were  converted;  in  the  latter, 
there  was  a  more  striking  conversion  of  the  nation.  Five  years'  ex- 
perience of  Toryism  was  sufficient  to  disgust  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  and  the  elections  of  1880  recorded  the  verdict  which  had 
been  slowly  and   quietly,  but  very  decidedly,  formed.     The  presen' 
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,19  hu  more  resemblance  to  that  of  1841  than  that  of  1874. 
\fheo  Mr.  Disraeli  found  himself  unexpected ly  placed  in  power,  he 
jjjj  DO  buruiuK  question  to  face.  He  owed  his  snrccss  almost 
cntirdy  to  distrust  of  the  Liberal  Goveri^ment,  which  wan  the 
[^utt  lai^ely  of  the  insouciance  of  iFr.  Gladstone's  colleaguesj  some 
^1  vioia  liad  shown  an  almost  incredible  capacity  for  alienating 
ll^  uiicst  friends  of  the  Govcrnmcut ;  aud  he  had  only  to  act  on  the 
mfcxim,  "  N'on  fiuieta  movere,"  to  secure  bis  party  a  certain  lease  of 
gOoe>  That  is  not  i>o»sible  for  any  Tory  Alininter  now.  Home 
Italehos  the  same  poaition  to-day  as  Free  Trade  had  iu  1841,  with 
this  difference^  that  the  v\nti-Coru  Law  League  had  no  force  as 
compact)  as  resolute,  and  as  dctemiiucd  to  compel  a  scttlemeftt  as 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  hnd  no 
iytcpilbr  from  the  Liberal  chief  and  bis  followen.  The  Irish  ques- 
liocmust  be  dealt  *witb,  and  when  that  tajtk  is  seriously  uodertakeu, 
the  diScolties  of  the  "  IFuiooiits  "  will  begin.  Hitherto  they  hare, 
far  ilic  most  part,  been  critics,  and,  if  they  have  ever  attempted  the 
work  of  construction,  their  weakness  baa  immediately  become  apparent. 
That  is  00  occasion  for  any  undue  elation  on  the  one  side  or  depres- 
^^bHon  the  other.  l*be  country  has  pronounced  against  ilome  Rule 
^Bn.  tk  hues  laid  down  in  the  Bill  which  was  rejected  on  June  7,  and 
^Hnti>  iE  ptMnhle.  even  more  strongly  emphasized  its  deteiiuiciattou  not 
to  litten  to  sncfa  a  scheme  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Loud  PureUasc 
Bill.  Pocsibly  tt  has  also  meant  to  show  its  reluctance  to  entertain 
aDV  proposals  for  Home  llule  whatever.  But  that  does  not  end  the 
coslrorersy.  It  does  not  answer  the  demands  urged  by  three-fourths 
of  the  Irish  members,  nor  show  how  these  representatives  of  a  nation 
an  lo  be  dealt  with  when  they  in&iat  that  their  claim  shall  he  met 
betate  any  other  legislation  is  attempted.  Upon  the  manner  in 
wIikIi  this  problem  is  approaelicd,  and  the  kind  of  solution  proposed, 
vill  depend  tbc  future  uf  the  Govcrnmcat,  uf  the  Parliament,  and,  it 
nif  be,  of  the  Liberal  party.  There  is  no  need  fur  serious  an^Liety. 
'HtTorics  have  gained  a  targe  number  of  seats,  but  the  figures  show 
lsv,if  any,  signs  of  Tory  reaction.  Of  Liberal  divisions  the  evidences 
an  only  too  abundant;  but  these  may  yet  be  healed  by  the  cicreisc 
oliiiAom  and  ninderation.  If  u  few  roen  on  both  aides  wliu  have 
coanittcd  themselves  to  very  decided  views  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
tbc  differences  in  tlie  Liberal  party  are  far  less  serious  thou  might 
afpnr.  Mr,  John  Morlcy  seems  iletemiincil  on  forcing  the  par- 
^tieslar  solution  proposed  in  the  late  Bill,  and  by  his  pertinacity  on 
^■^  point  has  contributed  largely  to  tho  recent  defeat.  But  Mr. 
^HlUditone  ba»  shown  no  such  obstinacy.  He  insists  that  there  shall 
^rle«  "Statutory  Parliament,"  and  he  certainly  will  never  consent  to 
^tgn^e  it  to  the  condition  of  a  glorified  vestry,  but  he  has  no 
Tfmlitin  of  sacrificing  llie  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
<^^  ivil  quc^tiou  at  issue  is  how  these  two  oljjucts  are  to  be  secured 
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— that  is,  how  Iieland  is  to  have  tlic  largest  measure  of  autonomy 
coiisiatent  irith  the  maiuteQancc  of  the  uuity  of  tlic  Empire  and  the 
sovcrcignt}*  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Sir  George  Trcvelyan 
clearl^v  scea  this,  and  believes  that  the  uuitcd  Lihcral  party  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  satiefantory  answer.  If  his  couuanin  arc  to  prevail, 
rccoDcilialioii  may  he  uearcr  than  at  prcscut  sfcms  possihie. 

There  is  one  gatttifactory  feature  crcu  in  the  recent  defeats.  They 
have  cfiectirally  given  the  lie  to  the  calumny,  so  persistently  reiter- 
ated, tliat  the  Liberal  party  had  no  independcuce.  Had  it  been 
true,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  returned  with  a  large  mtgority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  partj*  gave  the  Tories  a  con- 
siderable number  of  scats  in.  November  last,  and  the  calculation 
seemed  a  reasouablc  one,  that,  by  the  trunsfer  of  their  votes,  they 
could  secure  these  seats  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  July.  But  there  was  o ' 
fiictor  which  had  been  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  it  has  vitiated 
the  entire  conclusion.  The  Tories  were  not  shocked  by  their  alliance 
with  Mr.  FamcU  and  his  friends.  I^ord  Salisbury  hailed  the 
manifesto  of  the  League  as  an  omen  of  certain  victory,  and  his  fol- 
lowers obeyed  the  word  of  command.  A  large  section  of  the 
Liberals  have  refused  to  follow  their  example.  To  any  one  who 
could  read  their  true  meaning  into  the  figures,  the  returns  of  the  first 
day's  polliug  were  cuuduHive  as  to  the  result  of  the  entire  election. 
After  running  through  them,  I  obser^xd  to  a  friend,  "  We  are  beaten, 
and  badly  beaten."  My  reason  for  a  forecast  which  seemed  rather 
pessimist  was,  that  these  early  elections  proved  that  the  Nationalists 
could  not  fuini  their  promises.  The  solid  Irish  vote  was  given  for 
the  Liberals,  but  it  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  neutrality  or  the 
positive  hostility  of  a  number  of  earnest  Lilierals  everywhere. 

How  far  the  feeling  which  influenced  these  seccdcrs  was  wise 
or  honourable  is  open  to  queatiou ;  but  at  all  events  it  proved 
that  there  ia  in  the  Liberal  party  an  independence  which  is 
not  to  bo  found  in  their  opponents.  The  difference  between  the 
nonduct  of  the  two  Iciiders  in  relation  to  the  Irish  party  is  that  the 
action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at  least  been  open  and  avowed,  whereas 
that  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  been  a 
piece  of  tortuous  and  unworthy  intrigue.  The  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  coercion,  which  (be  it  remembered)  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  told  us  was  determined  upon  by  the  Tory  leaders  before  their 
accession  to  office,  might  have  been  expected  to  shock  a  large  section 
of  the  party,  aud  even  if  they  tolerated  that,  tlie  treatment  of  Lord 
Spencer  ought  to  have  forced  them  into  revolt.  But  this  extra- 
ordinary change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  produced  no 
impression  on  their  followers.  The  country  might  be  great,  but  th^ 
party  was  greater  still,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Tories  were 
able  to  accept  the  help  of  the  National  League  without  alienating 
any  of  their  own  supporters.     Uad  they  been  converted  to  the  priu- 
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^p]efl  of  the  League,  this  tniglit  hai-e  furnished  occajsion  for  surpriM, 
jjut  »onc  for  complaint.  It  now  appears  that  they  were  not  converted, 
tJjoaS^  *l"^y  may  have  allowed  Mr.  Pamcll  to  <)nppose  that  they 
were-  Their  position  is  not  an  enviable  one,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
^  iecX  that  there  are  Liberals  who  have  rcfuBcd  to  follow  the  Tory 
^y^fttplc  and  have  even  voted  against  their  great  leader,  because  in 
^|,ia  matter  they  believed  him  to  be  wrong. 

It  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  this  indepeudencc  has  freed  the  party 

{gOta  a  bogey  by  which  it  has  long  been  haunted.    The  Irish  vote  haa 

li^en  the  terror  of  politicians  whme  one  thought  is  how  to  work  the 

n^scfaiDC.     They  will  do  well  not  to  concern  themselves  about  it  any 

more-     If  the  late  election  has  made  one  point  clearer  than  another, 

it  is  that  the  Liberal  jiarty  roust  act  in  absolute  independence  of  the 

Xruh  vote^if  for  no  other  reason,  because  any  unworthy  concessions 

gtade  to  obtain  it  will  alienate  more  than  they  conciliate.     It  is  a  \-it&l 

principle  of  Liberal  policy  that  lull  juatice  shall  be  done  to  Ireland 

■ft  well  as  to  any  oUicr  part  of  the  empire ;  but  to  go  beyond  that, 

oJid  shape  a  programme  with  a  view  of  attracting  Irish  support,  is 

ooly  to  prepare  disaster.      It  is  not  suggested   that   any  such  view 

ttbaped  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.     He  had  reached  the  couclasion  that 

due  patriotism  demauded  an  effort  to  settle  this  <]ue!>tiuu  in  a  par- 

tWtnlf  way,  and,  as  his  desire  was  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations 

of  tbe  ixish  people,  he  bad  a  right  to  look  for  their  support.     Iit& 

liue  of  action   was  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it  has  proved  a  &ilurc, 

pKTtiy,  it  is  to   be   feared,  because  oi'  the  rooted   prejudice   of  the 

English  peoi^e  agaiast  their    Irish    neighbours.     Sudi    a   state   c^ 

fseUog  i*  to  be  deplored,  hut  it  is  some  compensation  to  find  that  we 

mm   not  under  the  control  of  an  Irish  colony  in  our  large  towns. 

ftarhaps  Mr.  T.  F.  O'Connor  has  been  too  fond  of  vaunting  his  power, 

mnd  there  is  no  question  that  multitudes  of  Liberal  artisans  have 

resulted  his  pretcusions.     No  one  would   desire   to  rob  the  Irish 

ralcn  of  their   legitimate  influence,  but  assuredly   that   does    not 

iadode  a  right  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the   Liberal  party  or  to 

gmem  the  nation. 

Hal,  whatever  gain  there  be  in  the  emancipation  from  a  fear  which 

thonld  never  hare  been  suffered  to  intrude  into  our  party  counsels,  it 

i»  but  poor  compensation   fur  the  shattering  of  the  Liberal  majority. 

"  Vinii,   where  arc  my  legions  7  "  is  the  question  which  Liberalism 

may  Dot   unreasonably,  aud  even  with  some  indignation,  address  to 

the  chief  in  whom  such  unlimited  confidence  was  repo^^cd,  but  qnite 

«  amcb  to  each  of  the  lieutenants  whose  desertion  led  to  the  defeat 

in  Parliament,  followed  by  the  still  worsse  disaster  at   the  polls.     It 

iriil  loDg   be  a  point  of  controveray    whether  or  not  the  dissolution 

n«  inevitable.     That  the  late  Parliament  was  foredoomed   to   early 

<JiaaoIation   will   hardly  be  denied   by  any  one  who  understand*  the 

"  Croe  inwardness,"  as  our  American  friends  would  »ay,'of  political 
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parties  and  their  relatiooB  to  each  other.  "Whether  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  secure  a  brief  interval  fur  practical  legislation 
before  entering  on  the  thorny  problems  of  Ilutnc  Rule  is  a  question 
which  can  never  be  settled,  and  need  not  be  discussed.  But,  at  the 
utmost,  the  delay  would  only  have  been  brief,  and  on  that  score, 
therefore,  there  ueed  not  be  any  very  serious  regret.  It  is  a  very 
diffcreQt  matter  whether  another  mode  of  handling  the  question  when 
it  vaa  touched  might  not  Imvc  saved  us  a  dissolution  su  preujuture, 
or,  at  all  events^  a  defeat  so  crushing  as  that  which  it  has  entailed. 

*'  Dclirant  regea,  plectnntur  Achivi."  'ITie  story  has  been  often 
repeated,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ever  in  a  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  form.  The  chiefs  must  bpar  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  trouble  which  has  come  upon  the  host.  It  b  not  easy  to  acquit 
any  of  them  of  serious  blame.  Mr.  Bright's  action  has  probably 
caused  the  deepest  feeling  both  of  surprise  and  regret,  lie  may 
poperly  be  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of  the  party.  To  hira  all  are 
prepared  to  accord  something  even  beyond  respect.  He  would  hare 
to  commit  many  a  blunder  before  he  could  blot  out  the  memory  of 
his  earlier  and  nobler  days.  In  dark  and  troublous  times,  when 
the  battle  of  the  people  had  to  he  fonght  against  tremendous  odds, 
John  Bright  was  their  dauntless  champion,  and  those  who  con 
remember  the  incidents  of  that  period,  now  passing  into  history,  and 
of  all  history  that  which  is  most  forgotten,  may  well  hesitate  to  say 
a  disparagiug  word  of  the  great  tribune  of  the  people.  It  has  not 
been  given  to  him  to  associate  his  name  with  any  great  piece  of 
legislation,  but  ho  has  done  the  far  more  difficult  work  of  the  pioneer 
in  relation  to  most  of  otir  reforms.  In  the  historic  struggles  for 
religious  liberty,  for  Free  Tr.ide,  for  the  extension  of  political  power 
to  the  people,  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  be  has  always  been  a  cyu- 
apicuoua  figure,  and  at  every  point  he  has  been  opposed,  and  opposed 
with  bitterest  malignity,  by  the  party  which  is  now  cheering  him  to  the 
echo.  Even  though  he  should  cut  himeelf  loose  from  all  the  noblest 
work  of  his  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  forget  what  we  owe 
to  John  Bright,  or  to  meet  bis  every  attack  with  retorted  scorn  aud 
denunciation. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  cruel  fate  for  those  who  find  themselves,  in 
their  struggle  against  Toryism,  coufroutcd  with  the  elo(|uent  criticiama 
of  Mr.  Bright  upon  the  very  principles  which  they  have  learned  from 
him.  It  is  not  only  in  the  application  of  great  political  maxims  to 
a  special  case  that  Mr.  Bright  has  been  nutnic  to  his  former  seltj  but 
in  relation  even  to  the  particular  case  of  Ireland  his  late  speech  and 
action  are  in  direct  variance  with  his  former  teaching.  The  wrongs 
of  Ireland  have  not  ofteu  been  .set  forth  with  mure  eluqueuce  than 
by  him  in  spccelies  which  arc  not  more  remarkable  for  their  political 
sagacity  and  their  exquisite  force  of  language,  than  for  that  lofty 
moral  tone  which  has  given   his  oratory  a  character  which  is  almost 
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jqiip.     The  case  for  Home  Rule  might  be  argued  \rith  convincing 

^^ret*   from  Mr.   Brigfat's  speeches  naade   before  the  violence  of  the 

r^^ti^Q&Ii't    leaders  had  affected   all    his   ricws   of  Irish   questions. 

-f £.rc  19  what  he  said  of  the    Uoion   aud    its  results   in    \8GC),  on  a 

^ti*'^  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corjtiis  Act ; — 

«•  Jin  hon.  mcmher  from  Irelund  a  few  nights  ago  reftrred  to  the  charseier 

r   th«  Irish  people.       Jlo  mid,  and  I  believe  it  is  irae,  that  there  is  no 

^j^fi»tian  nation  triih  which  we  are  acquainted  amongst  liie  people  of  which 

jL  jpe  of  the  ordinary  cHnractcr,  as  we  recJcon  it  in  this  country,  is  sn  rare  as  it 

?    ^ipoogn  his  countrymen.     He  might  have  mid,  al9t>,  thut  ttier«  in  no  people 

*      ^hMUrtr  they  may  ha  at  home — ninre  induatrioun  than  hif>  countrymf^n  in 

^^ttj  «nntry  but  their  own.     He  might   havo  said  ra«ire  :  that  tlmy  ar«  u 

—^opl*"'"'*  cheerful  and  joyous   tenipvr»ni«nt.      lie   might  h:tve  s:ii<i   more 

iliao'''"*  ''*'"  they  are  singularly  graleful  for  kindncistrssiiun-n  to  thcin  ;  and 

.|^^  of  all  the  people  of  our  race,  tlieyare  filled  with  the  atrungest  Mntimeat  oi" 

^£itnti<"i-  And  yet,  with  such  mnteriaU  and  with  such  a  people,  after  centuries 

o^  gftwmment— after  sixtj-fivo  years  of  goTernment  by  Ujis  House — you  have 

tb«icinl>ilietcd  ugainHlynur  rule,  and  anxious  only  to  throw  off  the  authority 

^f  At  C^owa  and  Queen  of  this  realm.     Now,  this  is  not  a  single  occasion  we 

:^f  £iritsnn^.     This  is  merely  an  access  of  the  complaint  Ireland  has  been 

Bjuifirilig  <ind«r  during  the  lifetime   of  the  oldest  man  in  this  Elouse — that  of 

cJwaio  iDsarroctjun,"     ("'  Bright's  Speeches,"  vol.  i.  p.  85i.) 

No  man  (says  Mr.  Bright)  can  deny  this,  and  certainly  as  little  is 

it  poutbieto  deny  that  this  chronic  disease  has  coatinued  ever  aiocc, 

■with  occasional  oatbursta  of  a  more  acute  form,  that  its  symptoms  have 

iKca  aggravated  rather  than  diminished,  aud  that   there  never  was 

znaK  urgent  necessity'  for  dealing  with  it  than   at   prescut.      What 

remedf  Mr.  Bright  would  have  proposed  at  that  time  does  not  appear, 

hnt  tbc  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  sufTicieutly  indicates  the  "  fons  et 

orijoaiali."     "Siily-five  years  ago  this  country  and  the  Parliament 

undertook  to  govern  Ireland.     I  will  say  nothing  of  the  maoucr  in 

*"Wdi  that  duty  was  brought  upon  us  except  this,  that  it   was  by 

pix>oeeding8   disgraceful  and  corrupt  iu  the  last  degree.      I  will  say 

Dottibg  of  the  pretences  under  which  it  was  brought  about  but  this. 

tfcat  the  £uglisb  Parliament   and  people,  and  the  Irish  people,  too, 

•ere  told  that  if  they  odcc  got  rid  of  the  Irish  Parliament  Ihcy  would 

detfcroue  for  ever  Irish  factiona,  and  that  with  a  united  Parliament 

»e  ihould  become  a  united  and  stronger  and  happier  people."     The 

rtnxuioiler  of  the  apecch  is  a  terrible  iudictmcal  of  Knglish   govcrn- 

inecl daring  the  period.     Here  arc  some  of  the  items — "Measures 

of  rrjircssiuu,   mca«iirc8  for  the  suspeofiion  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 

Iriah  [icoptc,    brought    into    Parliament  aud   passed   Mith   extreme 

ind  unusual    rapidity."      "  Coercion    Bilb    iu    abundance.    Arms 

Billi  scsaioii    after    session,    lamcutatious    like    that    of   the    right 

lion,    gentleman    the     member     for    Buckinghamshire,     that     the 

nifjitnRloa  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  not  made  perpetual  by 

A  clantc  which   he  laments  was  repealeil."     What  a  record !     And 

on     the  other  side  how  little  of  useful  legislation  to  he  placed — 
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"  only  three  considerable  measures  passed  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland ; "  Catholic  emancipation,  ''  only  passed  under  the  menaoe 
of,  and  because  of  the  danger  of,  a  civil  war/'  and  the  two  others 
"under  the  emergency  of  a  famine  more  severe  than  any  that  has 
deaolated  any  Christian  conntry  of  the  world  within  the  last  four 
hundi'cd  years."  Mr.  Bright  crowns  the  whole  by  an  emphatic 
statement  in  regard  to  all  the  Prime  Ministers  under  whom  he 
had  sat  as  a  member  of  Parliament — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Palmerston :  "  there 
has  not  been  any  approach  to  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Goverament  towards  Irelaod."  For  the  last  twenty  years 
we  have  pursued  a  nobler  policy,  and  yet  we  have  failed,  and  failed 
becaase  we  were  determined  to  manage  Lreland^  instead  of  allowing 
her  to  govern  herself. 

AVliat  a  contrast  between  these  forcible  representations  and 
the  speech  made  at  Biruiiuglium  uu  the  eve  of  the  elections.  If  io 
this  unhappy  warfare  Lord  Hartiugton  has  Klain  his  tens  and 
Mr.  Chanihorlain  his  huuilrcd»,  Mr.  Rright  has  slaiu  his  thousands 
of  earncKt  and  thorough  Liberals.  The  secession  of  Whigs  and 
moderate  Liberals  might  have  hccn  accepted  as  a  painful 
necessity,  and  its  effects  oTercome.  The  detachment  of  a 
section  of  Kadicals  was  a  much  more  Herious  matter ;  but  when 
the  strength  of  this  body  was  indefinitely  increased  by  the  strongly 
pronounced  sympathy  of  John  Bright — of  all  Liberals  the  most 
honoured  and  trusted — the  raiscliicf  was  irreparable.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  Tory  r^^ime :  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  his  twenty  years  of  firm  and  resolute  government  for  Ireland; 
if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  to  try  his  "  'prentice  hand''  in  ruling 
onr  great  dependency,  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  in  the 
world;  if,  too,  trade  is  to  be  hampered  by  some  miscrahlc  but  costly 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  protcf^tivc  legislation  ;  if  the  magis- 
terial bench  is  to  be  crowded  witb  bigoted  squires  and  fiery  Tory 
partisans,  and  even  the  proniotiou  to  higher  offices  discredited  by 
such  jobbery  as  marked  the  late  brief  Administration ;  there  is  no 
man  who  will  he  more  responsible  for  all  this  hindrance  to  progress, 
and,  in  truth,  this  positive  reaction,  than  John  Bright. 

Mr.  IJrigbt's  speech  has  been  the  favourite  electioneering  instru- 
ment of  the  Tory  party,  and  the  evidence  as  to  its  results  is 
continually  accumulating.  It  is  not  that  a  "  standard-bearer 
has  fallen" — that  Io8£  would  have  been  gricvouii;  but  the 
standard-licarcr  has  carried  the  (lag,  which  multitudes  have 
been  accustomed  to  follow^  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Liberals 
have  hccn  lighting  agaiust  Tories  carrying  the  flag  of  John 
Bright.  In  addition  to  every  other  objection,  they  have  this  special 
ground  of  complaint,  that  this  intense  opposition  was  sprung  on  them 
as  a  surprise  at  the  last  moment.    Uront  the  force  of  all  Mr.  Brighfs 
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^^^.sODiDg,  Dud  it  ouly  makes  his  long  silence  more  uuiuteUigiblc.    He 

.^j^la  iiir.  Gladatouc  tliat  he  owed  it  to  bis  constituents  to  make  them 

^-oaiainted  with  his  opinions.     True,  but  he  owed  them  b  previous 

•  j3,ty.  which   had   been  neglected  to  the  serious  injury  of  his  party 

^%,A   ^^^  Liberal  cause.     It  is  hanlly  too  much  to  say  that^  bad  Mr. 

-^s^ght  avovcd   the    same   uncompromising   opposition  on  the  first 

,^^H.ing  of  the    Home    Kule  Bill,  the  schism  in  the  Liberal  party 

^^ig-lit  hftTo  been  averted.    Such  a  protest  from  such  a  man  vould  at 

11   cTcnts  have  shown  the  folly  of  attempting  to  force  the  measure 

n^ii  a  reluctant  and  divided  party  until  fuller  opportnaity  had  beeo 

^j^vcn  for  discussion. 

IlioTe  was  all  the  more  reason  irhy  he  should  thus  hove  interposed 
-^j     the  early  stage   of  the  controversy,  because  the  startling  novelty 
^    the  proposals  rendered  it  essential   that  time  should  bo  given  for 
A^l^eir  consideration.      Even  Mr.  Bright  might  not  have  succeeded  in 
♦  jii-ning  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  purpose,  but  he  might  at  least  have 
^^3i»Tiuced  him  of  the  ucressity  of  educating  the  people  before   he 
.^^niired  on   an  appeal   to   them.     Tlie  eagerness  with   which   the 
U^eMore  hag   been  pressed  has   told   most   disa<itn>ualy  upon  its  for* 
^oyi«.  and   the  impolicy  of  this  haste  is  so  manifejit  that  it  can  only 
t^ATC  been  due  to  the  diflionltics  nf  the  situation.      These  diffirultics 
^reTC  certainly  sufficient  to  justify  Mr.  Gladstone's  aetion.    Mr.  Bright 
jtjpioachcs  him,  as  many  other*  have  done  beside,  with  the  inconsistency 
Ijetwcpn  his  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  large  majority  to  secure  him 
a  fw*  hand  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Parnell    and   his  subsequent  action. 
[But  the  incoDsistcucy  is  only  apparent.     The  failure   of  the  appeal 
traatformed  the  situation,  and  the  Premier  had    to   adapt  his  policy 
to  ilw  changed    circumstances.      It   may   be  tliat  he    too    readily 
aMmned  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  master  of  the  situation,  and   that   he 
offered  concessions  which  were  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements. 
But   it  cannot  fairly  be  left   out   of  account  that  Mr.  Parnell  com- 
manded a  force  which  could   raise  the  Tory  minority  to  one  half  of 
the  Honsc,  and   that    the   leaders  of  the  party  had  not   shown   any 
6tTru|]Ic  as  to  cccuriog  the  aid  of  these  Irish  voles.     The  underlying 
principle  in  Mr.   Gladstone's  appeal  was,  that  the  one  ehancc  of 
oieetbg  the  Iri«ih  demands  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  was  the  return  of 
»  Xdberal    majority  strong    enough    to   be   independent  of  Irish  sup- 
port, and  it  was  a  corollary  from   that   principle  that,  if  there  was 
*^o     luch  majority,  the   only  jwssible  policy  was  to  make  secure  the 
»>«■*  terms  attainable. 

This  is  aa  elementary  fact,  and  yet  it  is  consfcmtly  left  out  of  thr 
■^iacussioa.  It  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  acted  entirely  on  some 
^1  Tttrotoniog  impulse,  the  promptings  of  a  restless  ambition,  or  some 
ot.l]cr  equally  irrational  motive.     It   is   forgotten   that  some  action 

E»  imperative,  and,  further,  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  cou- 
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contingent  which  held  in  its  hands  the  balance  of  power,  anil  whicli, 
with  a  singleness  of  eye  that  added  enormously  to  its  strength,  was 
(letermiucd  to  use  all  its  ibrce  to  obtain  justice  for  Iieiiu..!.  WhclUur 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  persuade  Mr.  Paruell  to  be  content^ 
with  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Home  Ride,  and  to  wait  till  anothisr 
session  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  thus  given,  there  are 
no  arailable  data  to  determine.  At  all  eventa,  llr.  Gladstone  re- 
solved on  iramediatc  action,  and  that  resolve  has  for  the  present  beea 
fatal  to  his  plans.  There  ia  nothing  surpriaiag  in  this,  still  less  any 
legitimate  came  for  diacouragcmcnt.  Mr.  Gladstone  trusted  too 
confidently  to  the  rightcouancas  of  his  rause ;  his  friends  relied  too 
much  oil  the  glamour  of  his  name  and  the  magic  of  hia  eloquence. 
Both  left  out  of  account  the  diOiculty  which  they  had  to  meet  in  the 
deep-rooted  prejudice  and  the  widespread  ignorance  which  wonhl  so 
powerfully  reiuforce  the  opposition  of  a  more  intelligent  and  con- 
servative patriotism. 

It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  treat  all  the  rcsiatance  which 
Las  been  encountered  as  though  it  were  due  to  unsoundness  iu 
Liberal  principles.  Very  much  of  it  ia  tho  result  of  ignorance 
as  tg  the  facta  of  Irish  history — an  ignorance  which  is  to  be  found 
even  among  many  who  arc  regarded  as  cultured  people.  There 
has  been  indeed  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  hostile 
sentiment  which  has  spread  over  the  conntry  and  has  met  Mr.  Glad- 
atouc'a  appeal  witli  such  an  emphatic  "  No."  Religious  bigotry 
baa  contributed  much  to  it;  but  it  is  a  bigotry  which  managed  to 
persuade  itself  that  it  was  jealous  only  for  liberty.  National  pride  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  creating  it;  hut  it  has  disguised  itself  in  the 
garb  of  patriotism,  and  has  professed  as  much  anxiety  for  the  good 
of  Ireland  as  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  any  force  has  told  more  injuriously  against  the 
Government  than  ignorance.  The  question  continually  raised,  aa  to 
why  Ireland  should  receive  a  consideration  not  shown  to  England  or 
Scotland,  is  very  specious,  but  the  history  of  our  past  dealing*  with. 
Ireland  supplies  an  easy  and  a  complete  answer.  Our  conduct,  not 
in  the  distant  past,  but  even  up  to  our  own  times,  has  demonstrated  our 
incapacity  to  rule  Irehind.  This  is  written  large  over  the  history  of 
centuries.  But  this  is  what  the  people  do  not  know.  Tbey  are 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  t!ic  Irish  people  have,  until  the 
passing  of  the  la«t  Reform  Bill,  been  deprived  of  rights  freely  con- 
ceded to  their  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland.  Tbey  have  for- 
gotten, if  they  ever  knew,  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  reform  in 
our  own  municipal  gcvernmeut,  which  has  done  so  much  for  this 
country,  the  IriKh  peo[)le  were  denied  corresponding  privileges ;  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  advocated  the  suppression  of  their  corporations  alto- 
gether ;  and  that  Lord  Lyndhur§t  justified  his  persistent  endeavours  to 
rob  them  of  the  liberty  granted  to  their  fellow-subjects  by  telling  them. 
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tlmt  thev  were  "  alien  in  race,  language,  and  religion."  Tliey  do  not 
anderstand  what  is  meant  bv  "  Dublia  Cnatle/'  and  the  system  of 
administration  of  whicb  it  is  the  ceutre.  "  1  do  not  believe/'  sa'.d 
Mr.  Chamberlain  bo  recently  as  Juqo  I"  of  last  year,  "  that  the 
great  majority  of  Eoglisbmea  have  the  slightest  conception  of  tbc 
syatem  under  which  this  free  nation  attempts  to  rule  the  sister 
coontry.  It  is  a  system  which  is  founded  on  the  liayoncts  of  30,00{t 
soldiers  encamped  permanently  in  a  hostile  country.  It  u  a  system 
aa  eumpletcly  centralised  and  bureaiierntJc  as  that  M-ith  which  Russia 
goverus  Poland,  or  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Venice  under  the 
AuHtrian  rule."  There  is  not  a  word  of  exaggeration  here,  and  it 
famishoa  a  auflficicnt  justification  for  thate  who  have  been  fuived  to 
the  eontiction  that  the  only  hope  of  rctlrctisinp  these  evils  and  of  estab- 
lishing true  unity  Ijntwccn  the  two  coiintrica  is  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  mana^  Irinh  aHairSj  in  which  we  have  an  conspicuously 
failed,  and  leave  the  nation  to  conduct  its  own  local  business.  Uu- 
fortnnately,  aa  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  the  great  majority  of  Knglisli 
peojile  do  not  understand  the  subject.  They  have  not  read  the 
h'rtory ;  they  are  not  well  informed  even  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
to-dty ;  they  have  not  had  the  whole  case  of  the  Irish  people  befure 
thna. 

The  subject  was  one  on  which  there  was  special  need  for  prepara- 
tiou.  It  needed  time  even  to  smooth  the  asperities  produced  by 
ent  conflicts,  and  especially  by  the  electioos  of  last  November, 
■tctmen,  journalists,  party  managers,  sitting  in  their  own  studies 
ud  contemplating  the  struggle  from  afax,  can  but  imperfectly 
rratiu*,  if,  indeed,  they  arc  able  to  realize  at  all.  the  intense  feelings 
iwaktiied  and  the  bitlcr  resentments  left  by  the  sudden  turning  of 
ifae  Irish  vote  at  the  hist  election.  The  intolerance  shown  to 
lUhw  who  were  not  able  at  once  to  accept  the  new  position  which 
Ir.  Gladstone  had  taken  up  is  altogether  withcmt  justification. 
It  wu  wurfic  than  absurd  to  contend  that  every  man  who  did  not 
nnudiatcly  and  unrescrredly  cfimmit  himself  to  a  measure  which 
«  few  months  before  would  have  been  rejected  by  ttie  great  mnjority 
of  the  Liberal  party  was  lacking  in  sound  Liberalism.  Hesitation 
itw  part  tif  some,  decided  resistance  on  the  part  of  othersj  was 
And  if  this  was  the  case  in  the  House  of  CDmmons,  among 
tkoR  who  had  special  facilities  for  studying  the  subject  and  special 
'■■OBs  for  giving  their  attention  to  it,  it  was  sure  to  be  so  in  a  far 
Ittger  degree  in  ibc  conslitucncies.  It  wonUl  have  been  little  short 
^  a  miracle  had  they  at  once  responded  to  an  appeal  whose  force 
coald  only  Ix'  apprccinlcd  by  those  who  were  familiar  wilh  the  facts, 
la  tmth,  this  is  the  first  great  reform  the  propos.il  of  wliicb  has 
wpnaled  with  the  ilinister.  In  all  other  cases  parliamentary  and 
■iaiiterial  action  has  waited  on  |K>pular  demand.  Here  the  process 
btbwn  revcncd,  and  the  result  has  not  been  fortunate. 
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The  coccluBioa  from  all  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  disseutieut 
Liberals  were  juatiiied  in  their  strenuous  reaistauce  to  the  measure. 
If  their  action  had  been  coafinetl  to  a  resolute  opposition  either 
to  the  Uill  itself  or  to  such  proviaiona  in  it  as  appeared,  to  theta 
dangerous  and  objectionable,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
censure  or  complaint.  •'  We,"  said  Lord  Ilartingtoa  at  Derby, "  have 
already  secured  this — that  the  qnesliou  ehatl  not  bcdecidcd  without  the 
country  and  the  constituencies  passing  their  judgment  upon  it  and 
making  themselves  respoTisIblc  for  it."  This  was  not  only  a  perfectly 
legitimate  demand,  hut  out:  with  whicli  tUu  Government  were,  on 
every  ground,  bound  to  comidy.  But  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
enforce  it,  to  re-sort  to  the  extreme  course  which  has  been  adopted? 
There  surely  was  no  lack  of  parliamentary  mcthonlsby  which  this  delay 
might  have  Ijccn  secured  without  having  recourse  to  an  Jilliauce  with 
Tories,  and  involving  a  disniptiou  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  A  cumbiuation  of  all 
the  Liberal  members  who,  whether  opposed  to  1  lome  \\\i\e  in  any  shape 
or  not,  were  desirous  that  more  time  should  he  given  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill,  both  in  the  House  and  the  country,  would  have  been 
irresistible,  because  there  would  have  been  no  answer  to  their  argu- 
ments.  If  Mr.  Parnell  bad  all  the  wisdom  with  which  lie  is  credited, 
even  he  would  have  urged  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  for  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a  measure  of  so  vital  a  character  cau  never 
be  rushed  through  a  Parliament  taken  by  surprise  and  overborne  by 
a  tlever  piece  of  political  strategy. 

Unhappily,  from  the  very  beginning  there  was  on  both  sides  au 
exhibition  of  strong  feeling  which  boded  ill  for  a  peaceable  and  satis- 
factory settlement.  Even  Lord  llartiiigton  seriously  compromised  his  [ 
own  position — which  at  first  wasabsolutelyunique,and  might  havegiven  ^| 
faim  almost  absolute  command  of  the  situation — by  taking  his  place  at 
the  side  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Opera  House.  It  was  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  knife,  without  any  attempt  to  eSect  au  arrangement. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  his  recent  speeches,  his  lordship  has  advanced 
considerably  since  that  day.  He  is  no  longer  prepared  to  meet  the 
Irish  demand  with  an  absolute  "  uon  possumus,"  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  even  in  this  hour  of  Hpparent  success  he  regrets  that  he  did  not 
more  earnestly  seek  to  avoid  the  ctmtliet,  which  has  not  settled  the 
Home  Rule  question,  hut  which  hn»  inflicted  a  damage  on  the  Liberal 
canse,  to  which  he  has  been  so  loyjil,  that  will  not  easily  be  repaired. 
Clearly,  he  is  not  deceived  by  the  apparent  collapse  of  the  Ministerial 
party,  for  the  large  abstentions  on  the  Liberal  side  show  that  there 
is  a  strong  force  of  opinion  waiting  to  be  more  fully  instrocted  and 
guided.  Nor  can  he  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  any  other  scheme 
may,  in  its  turn,  be  defeated  by  a  similar  combination  of  parties, 
while  still  this  Irish  problem  remains  witli  its  inexorable  demands. 
Had  all  this  been  present  to  his  view  when  he  took  his   firat  «te{^ 
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|i0  might  have  felt  that  the  course  of  wisdom  would  have  been  to 
^^f^  vhat  hU  tnBueticc  could  accomplisli  by  frtcodly  action  witfaiu  hU 
o^rv  circle  before  imttiDg  with  a  partj  to  whom  he  haa  been  iu 
I^ISslotig  oppoaitioD,  and  with  whom  he  has  uo  real  syinpathjr,  iu  au 
^g^i30iDprotaiaiQ|;  resistance  which  he  has  already-  beeu  coustraincd 
jjjf-iomly  to  modify. 

]}ul  regret  for  the  unfortunate  iucidcuts  of  the  past  is  as  uuarail- 

^gn  an  etideavour  to  detcrmiuc  oa  whom  the  blame  for  the  pre- 

g^nttcbism  iu  the  Liberal  ranks  should  y^:  laid  would  be  satisfactory. 

pywbbly  there  has  beeu  au  impracticable  firmucss,  uot  to  say  obstinacy-, 

Qfi  both  sides.      Up  to  a  certaiu  poiut,  indeed,  Mr.  Oladstoue  seemed 

f^adjr  to  make  such  coucessious  as  ought  to  hare  satisfied  all  who 

ivovkiwcept  the  principle  of  a  Statutory  I'arliamcut  iu  IretaDd,  and 

tinocgbout  the  elections  he  has  insisted  that  that  was  the  ouly  ques- 

ttoa  "ihmitted  to  the  electors.     But  be  was  not  the  only  expoueut 

of  lie  Miuisterial  policy,  and  each  successive  declaration  seemed  to  be 

folluted  by  another  from  Mr.  John  Morley  which  indicated  a  fixed 

resdrc  to  press  tlic  origiual  scheme  iu  its  integrity.     These   state- 

Biati  have  bccu  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Glad- 

atadC.  who  have  uot  failed  to  insist  that  a  vote  for  one  of  his  followers 

meant  the  aeeeptaucc  of  his  entire  policy,  including  the  buying  out 

of  the  Irish  hmdlords.     Had  this  view  prevailed  universally,  the  cou- 

demnatiou  of  the  Government  would  have  Ikcu  more  (ffooounccd  and 

empbatie  than  it  is.     With,  I  believe,  few  exceptions,  the  Miuisterial 

csadidates  distiuctly  repudiated  the  I^ud  Purcljasc  Bill  and  pledged 

tfadDBelves  to   insist   on   the   uiainteuance  of  the  integrity   of  the 

Imperial  Parliament.     Even  these  pledges,  howercr,  have  not  availed 

to  aiem  the  fierce  current  of  angry  and  passiouatc  feeling  which  baa 

wroBgfat  Bucb  terrible  disaster  to  Liberalism. 

To  Liberals  who  have  not  breathed  the  heated  atmo8[ibero  of  the 

lobbies  and  the  clabs,  the  passion  which   has  been   evoked   by  this 

qucstioQ  is    aljsolutely    UDiuteUigible.     Lord    Hartington   certainly 

b  not  a  man   of  excitable    tcropenunent,  yet  even  he  condescends 

to    lai^agc    which   can  only    be    described  as  "  buncombe,"    but 

"'  boncombc  "  into  which  is  infused  considerable  bitterness.    "  This 

11    a  question,"  he  says,   "  which   so   infiuitcly   transcends    all   the 

diflcRDccs — all  the   party  diOcrcnccs — which   ordinarily  divide  us. 

that  party  distinctions  ought  to   be   effaced,  aud  to  a   very   great 

extent  I  am  tliaukfnl   tlicy  have  been."     "  It  would,  iu  my  opinion, 

he  at  criminal  for  us  to  ha^le  and  argue  about  onr  party  did'crenccs 

«h»  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  as  to  be  engaged  in  such  an  occu- 

pttion  when  au   invasion  of  our  country   is  imminent."     Solidity 

ud  commou-seusc   are  generally    supposed   to    be  the   distinctive 

A«*«««  of  his  lordship's  oratory.     It  is  a  pity  he  should  venture 

^to  a  region  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  and  for  which  be  is  mani- 

^B*tiy^  Qulittcd.     This  is  not  onlv  "  high  falntin,"  but  it  is  very  poor 
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of  its  kind.  "What,  after  all,  ia  this  terrible  queation  for  the  salte  *)f 
vhich  all  party  distinction*  ore  to  be  effaced  and  every  lifeloriff 
political  friendship  to  be  forgotten?  For  the  sake  of  it.  Lord 
llartiagtoa  has  7iot  only  deserted  his  old  chief,  but  has  been  stump- 
ing the  country  in  order  to  drive  out  of  Parliament  every  Liberal  who 
docs  not  agree  with  him.  Y.\cn  an  old  political  ally  of  his  family,  who 
has  fought  many  a  gallant  battle  on  btlialf  ot  the  Dag  to  which  in 
common  they  profess  attaehuieut,  wasnot  spared.  Sir  Matthew  Wilson's 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  hia  old  friends  \»  one  of  the  inost  discreditable 
incidents  of  the  rontcst.  His  eighty  yiiars  and  faithful  service  might 
surely  have  saved  him  from  attack.  iJut  tic  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  dilTcring  from  the  Devonshire  family  on  this  tiuestion 
of  Home  Rule,  and  tlie  pound  of  flesh  must  be  exacted.  His  lordship 
maybe  a»stircd  that  this  is  one  of  those  tyrannous  abuses  of  power  the 
memory  of  which  does  not  soon  pass  away.  Taken  in  connection 
with  thtr  conduct  of  the  Cuke  of  Westminster  and  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, it  produces  the  impression  that  aristocracy  cannot  tolerate  in- 
dependence. These  Liberal  houses  were  the  salt  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  if  that  salt  have  lost  ita  savour,  alas  for  that  which  it 
hns  hitherto  helped  to  conserve!  It  must  indeed  be  a  very  gra^T 
matter  which  conid  induce  Lord  Hartingtou  to  pursue  a  line  of  action 
so  unlike  himself  and  so  inconsistent  M'ith  all  the  traditions  of  his 
family. 

The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  his  lordship  has  wrought  himself 
up  into  the  belief  either  that  the  enemy  is  thunilering  at  our  gates  or 
that  the  Tory  party  have  agreed  to  efface  all  party  distinctions  in  order 
that  this  terrible  foe  may  meet  the  resistance  of  the  united  nation. 
In  relation  to  this  latter  point,  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  when  tliie 
self-cd'aeement  took  place  and  how  long  it  is  to  continue.  It  oei- 
tainly  had  not  occurred  last  June,  wlien  these  Tory  patriots  took  sweet 
couusel  together  with  the  enemy  and  joined  hitu  in  attacking  the 
guardians  of  the  citadel ;  nor  even  in  last  November,  when  they 
combined  their  forces  against  his  lordship  and  his  then  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  already  indicnlious  that  this  unwonted 
self-abnegation  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  thcac  pure  patnots  are 
abonl  to  assert  themselves  agnic,and  tci  claim  the  spoils  which  credulous 
Liberals  have  helped  them  to  secure.  It  is  aliuudautly  evident  that 
they  have  a  very  different  iilca  of  the  "  enemy  "  from  that  which  pos- 
sesses Lord  Hartingtoti  and  seems  for  a  time  to  have  clouded  his  clear 
brain  ;  and  the  probable  result  of  his  lordship's  magnanimous  de- 
termination to  sacrifice  his  old  allies  in  order  that  he  may  ward  off 
this  danger  to  the  State,  which  seems  to  him  so  portentous,  will  Itc 
that  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  concede  even 
more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ha*  e^-cr  contemplated.  The  question 
returns,  What  is  this  dreaded  evil  which  fills  Lord  riartington  with 
such  apprehension  ?      Not  an  Irish  Parliament,  for  he  is  content  to 
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^f,cpk  that  oa  certain  coudltioiis.  EveiytUing  turos  on  tUe  coudt- 
^opi-  His  lonlsliip  uamed  four,  and  Mr.  Oladstoue  repudiated  some 
gf  tbem  nitb  perhaps  iicedle»s  emphasis.  But  even  here  was  the  opcQ> 
^g«  at  all  eveuts  fur  negotiation.  If  Lord  liarliogtou  is  so  beat 
on  efaciag  differcucea,  would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent  with 
^ij  o»n  position  to  trr  first  what  could  be  done  towards  reconciUa- 
iioD<ith  bis  old  leader?  U  the  danger  was  really  so  imruiueut, 
^  tlx)  statesmen  who  deserted  Lord  Spencer  last  summer  those  in 
nhDin  be  can  put  implicit  tmst  ? 

It  muit  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  action  of 

tlif  Wliigs  than  that  of  the  Radical  ticctiou  of  the  Liberal  diasctitienta. 

)Ir.  Lliamberlain's  ohjectiouB  to  the  measure  as  origiually  iutrmliiced 

aitoift  only  perfectly  iiiteUigiblCj  but  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be 

faiilj  dealt    with   before   any  final  soliLtioiL    can  be  reached.     Ihc 

KiOKr  it  is  recognized  that  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 

tout  be  preserved,  and  its  t>npreinucy  be  miiiutained,  tlic  better.     Oa 

{hat  points    there    is  an  approach   to  absolute   unanimity   in    the 

coutitueucies,  and  the    oonviction   has  an  iiitcuKity  with   which    it 

woald  DOt  be  safe  to  trifle.     How  this  end  is  to  be  secured,  and  the 

Jfgiliinate  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  satisEicd,  is  a  crux  for  our 

■rtAtamanahip.     The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  easy,  but  it  will 

CuaTstobe  found,  and  in   the  meantime  it  is  more  than  a  pity  tlutt 

thoMvba  arc  agreed  on  the  general  principle  of  a  settlement  should 

poalpooe  all  chance  of  its  adoption  by  their  fierce  antagonism  as  to 

tlsc  methods  by  which  it  can  best  be  carried  out. 

Tl»  question,  however,  between  the  two  bodies  of  Liberals  cannot 
be  £iirlf  or  even  intelligently  discussed  unless  it  be  frankly  recognized 
that,  thoagh  the  difference  seems  to  be  one  solely  of  detail,  the  detail 
affects  interests  so  vital  that  it  may  cosily  come  to  be  a  matter  of 
{irincipJe.  Mr.  Bright's  course  is  perfectly  clear.  He  is  opposed  to 
tlie  principle  of  a  Statutory  Irish  Parliament,  whatever  the  manner 
of  itseonstitution  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed.  His  is 
tiic  extreme  Tory  position,  and  he  is  really  more  in  agreemeui  with  the 
view  of  the  Ulster  Irrcconcilablcs  than  with  any  phase  of  English 
liiberal  opinion.  He  has  at  least  the  merit  of  logical  consistency, 
for  the  weight  of  argument  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  and 
e^iocially  that  which  rests  on  the  dissent  of  the  Ulster  minority,  is 
distinctly  gainst  change  of  any  kind.  Lord  Hnrtingtou's  exact 
hnttitude  it  would  be  more  dtflflciitt  to  describe,  inasmuch  as  it  changes 
PWtt  be  it  able  more  fully  to  realize  the  conditions  of  the  problem  and 
prepares  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  bus  held  the 
nine  pound  tliraughout.  The  reproach  so  often  made  against  bim, 
tfikt  be  has  been  continually  prmlucing  new  plans,  is  inspired  by 
cxafgentcd  party  feeliog,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  reproach  at  all.  One 
of  t&e  worst  faults,  in  such  a  controversy  as  this,  would  be  a  bigoted 
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adherence  to  a  particular  method  in  order  to  get  credit  for  what  i» 
called  consistency.  Amid  all  these  changes  of  method,  Mr.  Chamber- 
laiu  bos  throughout  been  insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament^  and  his  one  contention  has  been  that  anything  vhich 
threatens  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  detail^  but  must  he  of  the 
essence  of  the  Bill. 

Mr,  Gladstone's  mode  of  reducing  the  question  to  a  simple  issue, 
"  Shall  there  be  a  Statutory  Irish  Parliament  ?  "  is  naturally  objected 
to  by  these  Kadieal  dis^scnticuts  as  iucomplcte  and  therefore  mJslcAdiug. 
Their  answer  would  be :  "  Before  we  vote  '  Yes  '  or  *  No/  we  must 
hare  a  full  definition  of  irhat  thtK  Parliament  i*  to  be?  Is  it  to  be 
coHDrdinatc  with,  or  sulwrdinatc  to,  the  Imperial  Legislature?  If  the 
Irish  members  arc  to  have  no  place  in  the  latter,  then,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  the  Irisbr  Parliament  must  sooner  or  later,  and 
probably  sooner  rather  than  later,  become  independent.  For  by  their 
excluftion  the  Imperial  has  been  changed  into  a  British  Parliaiueut, 
aud  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish  Parliameul  will  quietly 
accept  a  subordinate  position.'"  There  may  ponsibly  he  a  com* 
plcte  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument ;  but  certainly  it 
has  not  yet  been  given.  lu  conscqucucoj  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
drifted  farther  from  his  old  friends,  and  lias  nut  hesitated  to  say  that 
all  other  political  ditTerenecs  should  Ijc  placed  in  abeyance,  and  Radi- 
cals vote  for  Tories  in  order  to  defeat  the  Ministerial  policy. 

Mr.  Chambcrlaiti  has  been  singled  out  from  the  other  dissen- 
tients, and  made  the  object  of  attacks  marked  by  a  speciol  bitter- 
ness.  Why  this  should  have  been  so  has  never  been  apparent  to 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  question  in  a  judicial 
apirie.  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  he  certainly  seemed 
more  open  to  reconciliation  than  any  of  the  other  leaders,  and  it  was 
the  height  of  impolicy  to  force  him  into  a  more  determined  resis- 
tance. Unfortunately  it  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  infal- 
lible, and  dissent  from  his  proposal,  especially  in  the  case  of  one 
»o  much  younger,  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  disloyalty  which  must 
be  crushed  out,  at  whatever  cost.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  endearotur  to 
explain  his  own  position  was  resented  as  an  impertiueuce,  and  the 
technical  breach  of  Cabinet  etiquette,  whieli  the  Prime  Minister 
denounced  with  unnecessary  heat,  treated  as  an  unpardonable  politi- 
cal sin.  Then  followed  the  unfortunate  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  when  Mr.  Ellis,  hitherto  an  unknown  politician, 
leaped  into  fame  as  the  leader  of  a  revolt  against  Birmingham  aud 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  was  not  a  sincere  Liberal  present  on  that 
occasion  in  whom  the  incidents  of  that  afternoon  did  not  awaken  a 
feeling  of  dismay.  Certain  journalists  have  done  their  utmost  to 
wideu  the  breach.  Practically,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  dared  to 
do  hia  worst,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  worst  is   of  very 
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trifling  significance.  He  lias  token  np  tlic  challenge,  but  the  result 
bu  not  been  so  harmless  as  was  supposed  by  those  vrho  drove  Iiud 
to  these  extremities. 

He  would  bate  acted  more  wisely,  not  only  for  his  own  per- 
nunent  reputation,  but  even  for  his  imrnediato  object,  had  he 
liMO  superior  to  these  prorocations,  and,  even  while  opposing  a 
aewore  of  which  be  disapprored,  kept  himself  free  from  ull  Tory 
alliance.  From  the  moment  when  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  old 
accciations  for  the  sake  of  defeating  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Oorern- 
nent.  and  publicly,  almost  ostentatiously,  gave  his  support  to  Tory 
candidates,  he  lost  the  sympathy  of  numbers  who,  while  they  honoured 
lain,  cared  more  for  the  Liberal  cause.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  uufair 
to  judge  him  without  taking  into  account  the  unhappy  incidents 
which  have  brought  about  the  present  strange  compltcatious.  He  ia 
Bot  a  &ultless  leader,  and,  in  truth,  we  do  gross  injury  to  our  chiefs 
themselves  when  we  fail  to  reougnize  their  fallibility,  and  in  our 
treatment  of  them  alternate  between  footiKh  adulation  and  extrava- 
gant censure.  Tn  jiolitica,  as  in  war,  the  best  general  is  he  who 
makes  the  fewest  mistakes.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Jiko  all  other  leaders, 
has  committed  errors,  but  he  has  also  duuc  great  service  to  the 
party,  the  reeotlectiou  of  which  can  be  effaced  only  by  himself.  Any 
jadgmcnt  of  him  at  present  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  coloured  by 
pauioD,  bnt  the  plaudits  of  wild  Orangemen  who  write  in  the  Times, 
and  the  keen  criticisms  of  Liberals  burning  with  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  the  injury  he  bos  done  their  cause,  arc  the  indirect 
tributes  to  his  power.  He  is  not  a  man  from  whom  we  should  part 
OB  any  light  ground. 

What  his  future  is  to  be,  it  would  indeed  be  rash  to  predict,  for 
while  much  wilt  depend  on  his  own  action,  that,  in  its  turn,  will 
be  largely  affected  by  events.  The  Quarterly  Recirw,  in  lavishing 
iBWOuted  praises  on  him,  adds  ;  "  We  have  often  differed  with  him  in 
opinion,  and  often  shall  again,  for  he  ever  will  remain  a  Radical. 
It  ii  childish  to  think  of  bin  acting  with  the  Consenratires,  or  the 
GDuservatires  with  him,  except  upon  the  issue  of  Union  or  Separa- 
tim.  JJut  this  we  must  say,  that  be  has  afforded  evidence  through- 
ant  the  struggle  of  much  higher  aims,  of  a  lo^ier  sense  of  duty,  of 
gmter  power  of  facing  difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  greater  elo- 
^MBce  and  argiunentative  powers,  than  ever  before  we  gave  htm 
credit  for."*  It  is  curious  to  read  this  last  sentence,  but  it  shows 
that  tix  Tory  party  feci  how  much  they  owe  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  tho  previous  one  indicates  that  there  is  a  clear  understanding 
aa  to  the  limits  wiUiiu  which  their  co-operation  must  be  restricted. 
1/  Mr.  Chamberlain  remains  true  to  that  conception — and  there  ia 
no  reason  for  oven  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  to  the  contrary — theu  his 
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rcturu  to  the  Liberal  ranks  can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  Tbero 
has  becu  a  rJug  iu  some  of  his  speeches  which  ho^  uot  been  pleasant 
to  Kadical  ears,  but  I  should  be  very  slow  to  bcUere  that  be  irill  bu 
unfaithful  to  that  Radical  creed  of  which  he  has  been  so  powerful 
an  espoucnt,  and  it  certainly  would  be  bad  policy  for  us  to  drive 
him  into  permanent  alienation.  We,  of  all  parties,  should  respect 
independent  honesty.  There  is  hardly  one  of  our  great  leaders 
who  has  not,  atone  tiaie  or  other,  been  in  a  similar  position.  -Mr. 
Bright  has  more  than  once  been  isolated  and  ostracized.  The 
men  who  calumniate  Mr.  Oiadstonc  as  n  mere  scK^cckcr,  and  with 
mendacious  glibness  assert  that  every  change  in  his  opinions  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  his  own  advancement,  conveniently  forget  that 
he,  too,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  sacrittced  place  to  principle,  and 
exposed  himself  to  those  taunts  and  jeers  which  are  always  the 
portion  of  a  statesman  who  crosses  the  path  of  the  party.  "  For  a 
Minister  to  go  into  retirement  rather  than  sacrifice  his  convictions, 
and  then  be  a  mark  for  all  the  missiles  which  jealousy  and  malice  can 
forge  against  him,  and  for  the  endless  calumny  and  detraction 
which  his  own  familiar  friends  can  sectelly  whisper  for  his  diaparage- 
mcDt — all  this  is  hard  to  bear,  even  though  a  man  carries  about 
with  him  nerves  of  steel  and  a  will  of  iron."  So  writes  the 
Quarterly  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  same  might  have  been  said  in 
ether  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tlic  resurreetion  of  the  reputation 
and  inilucucc  of  the  one  may  yet  be  as  rcniarkablc  as  that  of  the 
other,  and  will  be  so  if  he  remain  faithful  to  his  Radical  con- 
\-ictionK. 

I'W  the  present,  however,  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  association 
of  Radicals  with  Tories  is  very  keen.  Men  who  have  been  looked  up 
to  as  Kadical  lenders  have  lent  themselves  to  the  undoing  of  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  the  mischief  thus  done  cannot  be  speedily  re- 
paired. The  circumstances  of  the  time  have  greatly  intensified  the 
evil.  The  newly  enfranchised  peasantry  stand  in  special  need  of 
political  education,  which  can  only  come  by  experience.  Each 
election  ought  to  be  a  new  teacher,  and  everything  which  serves  to 
confuse  their  minds  only  retards  a  process  of  cnlightearaent  ou 
which  the  future  of  the  country  largely  depends.  It  is  to  such  men, 
who  arc  only  beginning  to  realise  their  political  position,  that  Mr. 
Jesse  CoDings  has  seen  fit  to  addrc&i  his  extraordinary  appeals.  He 
is  about  the  last  man  who  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance and  far-reaching  eifect  of  a  Liberal  defeat  under  such  conditions. 
li  is  to  his  honour  that  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of 
the  Engliih  peasantry,  lie  knows,  as  few  politicians  do  know,  what 
they  have  to  euSer  at  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  and  sometimes  even 
of  parsons.  Itc  understands  at  what  a  cost  they  asserted  their  iude- 
pendcucc  at  the  election  of  1885.  and  how  tbey  prized  the  vtctoiytbey; 
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had  so  barely  won.  Yet  be  does  not  hesitate  to  set  hiaxself  to  briug 
them  under  tbe  yoke  they  bad  found  it  so  difficult  to  break.  A  Tory 
iriumph  in  any  one  nf  these  comities  meaus  the  settiog  up  oftbc  domi- 
nation which  Mr.  Jesse  Colliags  himself  iuspired  and  helped  them  to 
orerthrow.  Tbe  next  assault  upon  it  will  be  made  under  more 
adwrse  conditions,  and  success  will  be  more  difficult.  But  all  this  has 
to  be  faced  because  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collinga  lias  been  kindled 
asaiost  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tbe  present  purpose 
to  inqnire  whether  that  wrath  wa9  just.  It  ia,  at  all  events,  hard 
that  its  effects  should  come  upon  the  innocent — -not  only  upon 
CMulidates  who  have  fought  hy  the  side  of  Mr.  Cullings,  and  whose 
only  fault  is  that  they  do  nnt  fully  share  his  views  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
lad  bis  Bill,  but  upon  the  very  jieopte  who  have  m  luu^  been  the 
objects  of  Mr.  Collings*  sympathy,  but  who  must  be  left  to  the 
nnciea  of  a  Tory  regime  until  the  anger  of  their  old  friend  ia 
»Pfe«ed. 

The  indignation  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  ef  men 
vbo  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  personal  jealousies  and  putty 
iDtrifncs  of  political  life,  aud  who  interest  themselves  in  politics 
only  u  the  means  for  promoting  great  principles,  is  much  stronger 
tkan  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
etdtcment  of  tbe  contest. 

Tbe  feeling  is  perfectly  natural,  but  it  must  be  held  in  check.  It 
d  neither  politic  nor  right  that  passion  should  be  allowed  to  dominate 
ikc  tctioQ  of  a  great  party.  "  Do  we  not  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  is  the 
fTj  which  meets  us  on  every  aide  from  men  whose  moral  sense  has 
t>eco  shocked  by  an  alliance  which,  in  their  view,  is  au  outrage  upon 
«Hry  sound  political  principle.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer,  especially 
u  I  share  their  indignation.  But  in  calmer  moments  one  is  com- 
piled to  confess  that  tbe  circumstances  were  ao  exceptional  aa  to 
«]Aaia  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  error.  The  precedent^ 
[itlKd,  is  one  of  evil  omen,  for  were  it  to  be  followed  it  would  render 
tW  eiistence  of  a  Liberal  Party  impossible.  Tories  always  have  a 
Wd  of  union,  but  tlie  party  of  progress  will  be  an  evil  case  indeed 
if  «t  ercry  step  they  take  they  are  liable  to  be  forsaken  by  some  of 
^tir  leaders,  and  lo  find  them  tbeir  most  strenuous  opponents.  But 
it  a  tueleas  to  dwell  upon  the  mischief  that  has  been  wrought;  the 
qntstkn  rather  is,  bow  it  can  be  most  speedily  repaired.  Time  will 
W  Ue  great  healer,  not  merely  by  the  natural  process  which  consigns 
tl»  inddcDts  of  the  hour  to  obliTion,  but  still  more  by  tbe  uew 
Mtaation  which  it  is  sure  to  create.  A  Tory  Ministry  will  be  untrue 
to  in  the  traditions  of  the  party  if  it  does  not  help  to  lieol  Liberal 
diMRuioDf.  Id  the  meantime,  those  who  seek  to  exacerbate  the  hosti- 
lity OD  either  side  are  tbe  worst  enemies  of  Liberalism.  Union  ia 
(a  firand,  not  in  tbe  triumph  of  cither  section  over  tbe  other,  but  in 
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the  emIc&TO'ur  to  find  a  common  basis  of  rtghtcmis  Icgislatioa  for 
Ireland  on  which  all  may  agroc.  The  immediate  future  of  the  party 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  rival  leaders  can  sink  the  parti- 
san in  the  statesman,  and  snbordinatc  personal  feeling  to  enlightened 
patriotism.  It  is  clear  that  the  Irish  problem  ranst  be  solved,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  Knglish  legislation,  and  the  future  h  with  those  who 
are  prepared  to  treat  in  a  generous  and  yet  sagacious  spirit. 

One  conapicuous  feature  of  the  conflict  remains  to  be  uoticcd.  It  ha» 
been  fought  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  but  it  bus  had  at  Ic&jtt  as 
much  rclatiou  to  the  personal  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  in  the  rsokii  of  the  Liberal  party  there  have  for  a  long 
time  past  been  a  number  of  men  who  have  chafed  against  thesupremaey, 
and  qnietly  sought  to  uudermine  the  iuilueucCj  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
They  were  not  found  iu  the  front  rank  of  the  party^  but  among  its 
subordinate  members  who  had  not  found  that  appreciation  of  their 
eminent  abilities  to  which  they  considered  themselves  entitled.  The 
Times  says  of  its  Conservative  friends,  that  their  "  front  bench  is 
notoriously  weak  in  debate,"  and  that  there  is  a  "  singular  lack  of 
personal  weight  among  its  leaders/'  The  Liberals,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  talent.  Seriotisly,  it  vould 
not  be  difficult  to  form  two  Ministries  out  of  the  Liberal  party,  both 
of  which  would  be  superior  in  ability,  bo  far  as  the  House  ol 
Commons  ia  concerned,  to  any  possible  Tory  Government.  This  is  a 
strength,  but  it  also  becomes  a  difficulty.  Every  man's  legitimate 
ambition  to  serve  his  country  cannot  be  gratificdj  and  those  who 
have  to  remain  in  obscurity  arc  apt  all  nnconsciously  to  become  • 
severe  critics  of  those  in  office,  and  especially  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  may  be  confessed,  too,  without  any  disparagement  to  hlmj  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  i»  not  master  of  the  small  arts  by  which  meu  of  a 
certain  type  are  mannged.  There  is  an  extremely  suggestive  paper 
in  the  Fortmyhthj  Rrciew  for  July  -which  clearly  points  to  this 
defect  as  a  main  cause  of  the  present  dissensions.  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone," says  the  anonymous  writer,  "  has  uo  sympathy  whatever,  not 
a  particle,  not  a  jot  of  sympathy,  with  the  meu  around  or  beneath 
him  whose  labours  have  built  up  his  empire.  Never  does  an  excla- 
mation of  gratitude,  a  word  of  thanks,  escape  him  for  the  self  sacrifice, 
fur  the  devotion  that  surround  him.  Has  an  adherent  lost  his  seat?  Mr. 
Gladstone  regards  him  much  as  an  ambitious  general  might  regard  the 

loss  of  a  camp  follower Through  all  these  debates  Mr.  Gladstone 

has  never  shown  that  be  had  any  cdnoeptiun  of  the  demands  he  has 
made  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  party.  They  are  units,  items,  food  for 
power,  of  value  for  strategical  purposes,  weajjons  in  the  hands  of  a 
Minister."  This  testimony  is  not  true.  It  looks  very  mnch  as  if  it 
were  given  by  some  one  who  had  lost  hia  seat,  and  whose  riavr  had  been, 
coloured  by  the  misfortune  which  hod  overtaken  him.     But  it  is  an 
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*%  to  the  feelings  of  a  certitin  section  of  the  party,  and  it  donbt- 

7^  points  to  ft  certain  lack  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.     Probably 

va  \xafi  not  made  sufficient  allon-ancc  for  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and 

^lualjr  his  caxtse  has  not  been  helped  by  some  of  those  around 

^oj  vho  hare  been  all  too  anxious  to  enforce  absolate  submission  to 

bii<iH- 

fjitt  all  that  can  be  urged  by  his  enemies,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 

^e,  ia  this  hour  of  defeat,  though  not  of  humili&tiou.  occupies  a 
piooder  position  than  auy  of  bis  rivals  is  ever  likely  to  attaiu.     It  is 
fme  that  in  the  contemplation  of  great  aimu  he  may  sometimes  have 
Ktn  too  oblivious  of  small  men.     If  it  be  so.  it  is  a  grievous  fault, 
ltd  grievoustr  hath  he  answered  it.      Surely  never  was  such  a  com- 
linstiaa  arrayed   against  a  solitary  statesman,  and  for  no  offeuce, 
trea  on  the  shoving  of  his  worst  foes,  except  that  he  has  taken  a 
Ipiitskea  view  of  his  duty   to  his  country.      But  the  fury  of  the 
unibnts  has  been  eij[ual  to  their  number,  and  even  now  the  in8u]t5 
vlioli  they  heap  upon  the  veteran  chief  show  that  they  are  still  con* 
tcJDOSof  his  power.     £ven  as  I  write,  there  is  before  me  the  morning's 
linn,  with  a  leader  in  which  it  surpasses  even  its  previous  anathemas  m 
tenoBious  spite,  audit  is  supplemented  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Uoldwiu 
Snitli,  vho  19  spending  his  holiday  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  work 
d  iirogress  in  the  country  he   has  abandoned,  and  who  forgets  his 
fMtioa  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  the  insulta  which  he  heaps 
qwo  a  statesman  whose  greatness  he  seems  unable  to  comprehend. 
C^  any  reasonable   man  believe  that   l^ugland  will  long  indorse 
well  a  verdict  as  those  who  bate  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  service  he 
^  rendered  to  the  people  pronounce  ?    Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  pleading 
Ik  cause  of  Lord   Hartington    before   the  electors  of  Ko&scndalc, 
oloqaetitly    appealed    to    the    services    of   years   aa    a  reason    why 
^old  friends  should  not  desert  him  because  of  a  difference  on  ouc 
l<MBt  of  policy.     How  easily  could  the  argument  have  bccu  turned. 
"Bk  brilliant  services  of  half  a  century  plead  for  yir.  Gladstone,  and 
vill  not  plead  in  vain.    They  plead,  not  for  sympathy,  but  fur  justice, 
>wd  X,  far  one,  have  faith    that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  that 
jnttice  will  be  done.     The  issue  presented  to  the  people  has  been 
complicated  in  various  ways  by  appeals  to  their  selGshttcss  to  guard 
■(•iiiat  imaginary  dangers,  to  their  love  of  religious  liberty,  to  their 
Wtied  of  Romanism.     For  the  moment,  the  result  is  disastrous.    But 
iV  I'Zoglish  arc,  at  heart,  a  just  people,  and,  as  these  miBleaditig 
reprcscatations  are  cleared  away  and   they  come  to  a  better  under- 
Mtoding  of  the  facts,  they  will  form   a  truer  estimate  of  the   noble 
lUtesBian  who  has  risked  his  own   power  and  rcputatbn  that  he 
ibight  iudnco  his  fellow-countrymen  to  do  a  great  act  of  national 
rigbteoosness. 

J.    GCIN'XKSS    RODCIIS. 
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THE  names  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  though  so  uaportaot  ia  the 
old  cbromclcs  of  che  Ilc|)uliUc,  wliic)i  arc  iu  luau;  cases  Httlo 
more   than    a   successiou  of   Vit(e  Dtiaim,  possess   individually   fev 
assGciations  aud  little  siguilicancc  to  the  miuds  of  the  straugcrs  who 
gaze  upon  tbc  loug  liuc  of  [lortraita  under  the  coruice  of  the  Hail  of 
the  Great  Council,  without  pausing  with  special   interest  on   any  of 
tticin,  save  perhaps  ou  that  corner  where,  conspicuous  by  its  abseoce, 
the  head  of  Marino  Falicro  ought  to  be.     The  easy  adoption  of  one 
figure,  by  no  meau»  particularly  sirikiug  or  characteristic,  bat  which 
served  the  occaaiun  of  the  poet  without  giving  him  too  much  trouble, 
has  helped   to   throw  the   genuine  historical  importance  of  a  very 
remarkable  succession  of  rulers  into  obscurity.     But  this  long  line 
of  Sovereigns,  sometimes  the  guides,  often  the  victims,  of  the  popular 
will,  stretching  back,  with  a  clearer  title  and  more  comprehensible 
history  than  that  of  must  dynasties,  into  the  vague  distances  of  old 
time,  is   full   of  interest,  and   contains    many   a  tragic  episode  aa 
striking  and  mure   aignifieant   than   that  of  the  aged  prince  whose 
picturesque   story  is   the   one  most    generally   known.     There   are, 
indeed,  few  among  them  who  have  beeu  pnblicly  branded  with  the 
name  of  traitor;  hut^  at  least   iu   the   earlier  chapters  of  the  greafc 
civic   history,  there    are  as    many   examples  of  a   popular  struggle 
and  a  violent  death   as   there  are  of  the  quiet  endiug  and  serene 
magnificence   which   seem   Bttcd  to  the  age   and  servicea   of  most 
of  those  who  have  risen  to  that  dignity.     They  have  been  iu  many, 
cases  old  men,  already  worn  iu  the  service  of  their  country,  moat, 
of  them   tried  by  land   and   sea — mariners,  generals,  legislators—* 
I'ully   equipped  for  all    the   various  needs  of    a    sovereignty    whoM 
'I'unuiioD  was  tbc  sea,  yet  which  was  at  the  aamc  time  weighted  with 
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•a\    fclie  TOxatioDS  and  dangers  of  a  coiitiuontal  rule.     Their  elcvatioD 

^9,   ia  later  times,  a  crowuiug  honour,  a  sort  of  diguificd  retirement 

«w>i**  the  ruder  labours  of  civic  use ;  but  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 

_^pi3blic  this  was  not  so,  and  at  all  times  it  was  a   most  dangerous 


p«>» 


t,  Knd  ODC  irhoso  oceupaiit  was   must   likely  to   pay    for   popular 


j-j^0.ppoiatment?,  to  run  the  risk  uf  all   the  conspiracies,   and  tu  be 

ViAi^I^'^  ^^^    hindered   by  jcaluuH   couDscUurSj  and  the   contiuual 

■    g paction  of  suspicious  spectators.     To  change  the  doge  was  always 

^j    expedient  by  which  Venice  could   propitiate   fate   and  turn  the 

Qoursc  of   fortune;    and   the   greatest  misfortunes   recorded  in   her 

-^foniclcs    arc    those    of    her    princes,    whose    names    were  to-day 

^0cIa''''^  ^  ^"  '^^  echoes,  their  paths  strewed  with   flowers  aud 

(•arpelcd  with  cloth  of  gold,  but  to-morrow  insulted  and  reviled,  aiul 

tlieauclves  exiled   or  murdered,   all  services   to   the  State  notwith- 

stao'^iB?*     Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  overthrow  was  well  deserved; 

bat  in  other  instances  it  can  be  set   down   to   nothing  but   {lopular 

ttpriw-     To  the  latter  category  belongs  the  story  of  the  family  of 

the  Orscoli,  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  authentic  history,  sets  heforc 

u  at  B  touch  the  early   economy   of  Venice,   the   relations   of  the 

princes  and  the  people,  the  enthusiasms,    the   tumults,   the  gusts  of 

popular  caprice,  as  well  as  the  already  evident   predominance   of  a 

tigoroua  aristocracy,  natural  leaders  of  the  people.     The   history  of 

this  noble  family  has  the  advantage  of  being  set  before  us  hy  the 

first  distinct  contemporary  narrative,  that  of  Giovanni   Sagomino — 

Juha    the    Deacon,   John   of  Venice,   as    he  ia  fondly  termed  by  a 

Rceat  historian.      The  incidents  of  their   period  of  power,  or  at 

leaat    of  that  of  the  two  first  princes   of  the  name,   incidents  full 

of  importance  in   the  history  of  the  rising  Republic,  arc  the  first 

that   stand  forth,  nut   of  the  mtst  of  nameleiis  chronicles,  as  facts 

«hicfa  were  seen  and  recorded  by  a  trustworthy  witness. 

The  first  Orscolo  came  into  power  after  a  popular  tumult  of  the 
most   Tiolcnt  description,  which  took  the   throne  nnd  his  life  from 
tlic    previous   doge,  Pictro  Candiano.       This  event  occurred  in  the 
Tear  976,  when  such  scenes  were  not  unusual  even  in  regions  less 
ntcitnblc.     Candiano  was   the  fourth  doge  of  his   name,   and  had 
been  in  his  youth  associated  with  his  father  in  the  supreme  autho- 
rity,   hut   in  consequence  of  his  rebellion  and   evil   behaviour  had 
been  displaced  and  exiled,  his  life  saved  only  at  the  prayer  of  the 
old  doge.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  the  young  prodigal, 
presamably  a  favourite  with  the  lower  classes,  had  been  acclaimed 
iogc    by    the    rabble.     Tu    this    capacity    he  had    done    much   to 
diigtiit  and  alarm  the  sensitive  aud  proud  Republic.     Chief  among 
liit   ofences  was   the   fact  that  he  had  acquired,   through  his  wife. 
Continental   domains  which   required   to  be   kept   in  subjection  by 
wuw  of  a  body  of  armed  retainers,  dangerous  for  Venice;  and 
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be  bad  been  noted  as  of  a  proud  and  haughty  disposiliuu  from  bis 
yoiitb  np,  and  had  given  frequent  offence  hy  his  arrogance  and 
esadions.  Upou  what  occasion  it  was  that  tlie  popular  paticuoc 
failed  at  last  wc  are  not  told,  but  only  that  a  anddca  tumolt 
arose  agaiQst  him,  a  rush  of  general  fury.  \Vhen  the  euraged  mob 
burned  to  the  ducal  palace,  they  found  that  the  doge  had  fortified 
himself  there;  upon  which  they  adopted  the  primitive  method  of 
setting  6re  to  the  surrounding  buildings.  Tradition  asscits  that  it 
was  from  the  house  of  Pictro  Orscolo  that  the  fire  was  kindled,  and 
some  say  by  his  suggestion.  It  would  seem  that  the  crowd  intended 
only  to  burn  some  of  the  surrounding  houses  to  frighten  or  smoke 
out  the  dogc:  but  the  wind  was  htgli,  and  the  ducal  palace,  with 
the  gT'catcr  part  of  San  Marco,  which  was  then  merely  the  ducal 
chapel,  was  consumed,  along  with  all  the  homes  stretching  upward 
along  the  course  of  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  a^  Santa  Maria Zobcnigo. 
This  sudden  conflagration  lights  up,  in  the  darkness  of  that  distant 
age,  a  savage  scene.  The  doge  seized  in.  his  arms  bis  youug 
child,  whether  with  the  hope  of  saving  it  or  saving  him«lf  by 
means  of  that  shield  of  innocence,  and  made  his  way  out  of  his 
burning  house,  through  the  church,  which  was  also  burning,  though 
better  able,  probably,  to  resist  the  flumes.  But  when  he  emerged 
&om  the  secret  passages  of  i^an  Marco  he  found  that  tlie  crowd  hod 
anticipated  him,  anil  that  his  way  wa»  barred  on  every  ijidc  by  armed 
men.  The  (IcHperate  fugitive  caufroutcd  the  multilude,  »ud  resorted 
to  that  method  so  often  and  sometimes  »u  unexpectedly  sneccssful 
with  the  masses.  lu  the  midst  uf  the  fire  and  ^mokc,  surrouoded 
by  those  threatening,  fierce  couDteuances,  with  red  rcilections  glit- 
tering in  every  sword  and  lance-poiut,  reflected  over  again  in  the 
sullen  water,  he  made  a  last  appeal.  They  had  banished  him  in  his 
youth,  yet  had  relented,  and  recalled  him  and  made  him  dogc. 
Would  they  burn  him  now,  drive  him  into  a  comer,  kill  him  like  a 
wild  beast?  And  supposing  even  that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  what 
had  the  child  done,  an  infant  who  had  never  sinned  against  them? 
This  scene,  so  full  of  fierce  and  terrible  elements,  the  angry  roar 
of  the  multitude,  the  blazing  of  the  fire  behind  that  circle  of  tumult 
and  agitation,  the  wild  glare  in  the  f\iy,  and,  amid  all,  the  one  soft 
infantine  fignrc  held  up  in  the  father's  despairing  arms,  might  afford 
a  subject  for  a  powerful  picture  in  the  long  succesaiou  of  Venetian 
records  made  by  art. 

When  this  tragedy  had  ended  by  the  murder  of  both  father  and 
child,  the  choice  of  the  city  fell  upon  Fietro  Or&eolo  as  the  new 
dogc.  An  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  time  speaks  of  his  ''  wicked 
ambition  "  &&  iustrumcutal  iu  the  downfall  of  his  predecessor,  and  of 
his  future  works  of  charity  as  dictated  by  remorse;  but  nc  arc  dis- 
posed to  hope  that   this  is  merely   said,  as   is  not  uncomoiou  iu 
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■  ^gioiu  story,  to  enliaacc  the  merits  of  his  conversion.  The  secular 
jijyoi'i<'''Grs  are  unanimous  in  respect  to  his  excellence.  He  wfw  a  man 
■    everything  the  contrary  of  the  late  doge — a  man  approved  of  all  men 

^d  of  whom  nothing  but  good  was  known.    Perhaps  if  he  had  any 

■baic  iu  the  tumnlt  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Candiano^  his 
^^Qjcicnce  may  Itarc  made  a  crime  of  it  when  the  hour  of  conversion 
^fsoe',  liut  certainly  in  Venice  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
^g:tis^  to  say  a  word  gainst  him.  In  the  confusion  of  the  great 
^  and  the  disorganization  of  the  city,  "  contaminated'"  by  the 
toflidcr  of  the  prince,  and  nil  the  disorders  involved,  Orscolo  was 
foraed  into  the  nncnsy  scat  whose  occupant  was  sure  to  be  the  first 
rtOffl  if  the  affairs  of  ^'cnicc  went  wrong ;  and  so  complete  had 
^jOi  the  destruction  of  the  doge's  palace  that  he  had  at  once  to 
(HUOTC  the  insignia  of  office  to  his  own  house,  which  was  situated 
gpob  ibe  Riva  beyond  and  adjacent  to  the  home  of  the  doges.  It  is 
jiScult  to  form  to  ounelvcs  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  city  at  this 
oAj  period.  Venice,  though  already  great,  was  in  comparison  with 
itt  iftwappcarance  a  mere  vUlagc,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  villages, 
atr^liDg  along  the  sides  of  each  muddy,  marshy  island,  keeping 
tk  line  of  the  broad  and  navigable  water-way,  ia  dots  of  building 
andgronpsof  houses  and  churches,  from  the  olive-covered  isle  where 
Sail  Pirlro,  the  first  groat  church  of  the  city,  shone  white  among  its 
new,  iloQg  the  curve  of  the  Canaluccio  to  the  Kialii>— Hive-Alto, 
wfait  \rr.  Ruskiu  calls  the  deep  stream,  wliere  the  church  of  St. 
Qtamno,  another  central  spot,  stood,  with  its  group  of  dwclliugs 
nnnd— DO  bridge  then  dreamed  of,  but  a  ferry  couueeting  the  two 
mUi  of  the  Grand  Cannl.  Already  the  stir  of  commerce  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  big  sea^going  galleys,  with  their  high  bulwarks,  lay  at 
tb  rude  wharfs,  to  take  in  outward-bound  cargoes  uf  s^alt,  salt-lish, 
wooden  furniture,  bowls  and  boxes  of  home  manufacture,  as  well  aft 
Uie  goods  of  Northern  nations,  of  which  they  were  the  carriers,  and 
VKUt  back  Imden  with  the  riches  of  the  East — ^witb  wondeifiil  tissues 
ud  carpets,  and  marbles  and  relics  of  the  aaints.  The  palace  and 
iti  cbs|iel,  the  shrine  of  San  Marco,  stood  where  they  still  stand,  but 
tberc  were  no  columns  on  tlic  Piazzctta,  and  the  great  Piazza  was  a 
)MOCtif  waste  land  belonging  to  the  nuns  at  San  Zaccoria,  which  was, 
I  OQc  might  say,  the  parish  cliurcli.  Most  probably  this  vacant  space 
I  is  ttie  days  of  the  first  Orscolo  was  little  more  than  a  waste  of  salt 
l^_  nler  grasses,  and  abar)i  and  acrid  plants  like  those  that  now  flourish 
^H  io  lach  rough  luxuriance  on  the  Lido,  with  |icrhapH  a  tree  or  two  here 
^r  tod  there,  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground.  Such  was  the  scene — very 
^  (fafitreiit  froDi  the  Venice  of  the  earliest  pictures,  still  more  different 
^'OKi  Uut  we  know.  But  already  tbe  lagcon  was  full  of  boats,  and 
wstrcets  uf  commotion,  and  Venice  grew  like  a  young  plant,  like  the 
fBick-ipreadiog  vegetation  of  her  own  warm,  wet  marshes,  day  by  day. 
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The  new  doge  proceeded  at  oDce  to  rebuild  both  the  palace  and 
the  shrine.  The  energy  and  vigour  of  the  man  who,  with  that 
desolate  and  emokiug  raaas  of  ruin  around  him — tliree  hundrcti 
houses  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  their  forlorn  inhabitants  to 
house  and  care  for — eoutd  yet  address  himself  without  a  pause  to  the 
reconstruction  on  the  noblest  scale  of  the  great  twin  edifices,  the 
glorious  d'wclling  of  the  saint,  the  searccly  less  cared  for  palace  of 
tlie  gOTcruor,  the  i-eprescntativc  of  law  and  order  in  Venice,  has 
•oraething  wonderful  in  it.  He  was  not  rich,  and  neither  wa«  the 
city,  which  had  in  the  midst  of  this  disaster  to  pay  the  dower  of  the 
PrinccM  Valdrada,  the  widow  of  Candiano,  whose  claims  were  backed 
by  the  Emperor  Otto,  and  would,  if  refused,  have  brought  upon  the 
Republic  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Oracolo  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his 
own  patrimony,  however,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  palace; 
eight  thousand  ducafci  a  year  for  eighty  years  (the  time  which  elapsed 
before  ita  completion),  »ay  the  old  records,  he  devoted  to  this  noble 
and  pious  purpose,  and  sought  far  and  near  for  the  beat  workmen, 
some  of  whom  came  as  far  as  from  Constantiuople,  the  metropolis  of 
all  the  arts.  How  far  the  walls  had  risen  in  his  day,  or  how  much 
be  saw  accomplished  or  heard  of  before  the  end  of  his  life,  it  is  im- 
po«sthle  to  te)I.  But  ome  mn.^  fancy  how,  amid  all  the  toils  of  the 
troubled  State,  while  he  laboured  and  pondered  how  to  get  that 
money  together  for  Viilrlrada,  and  pucify  tlie  Emperor  aud  her  otber 
powerful  friciiil»,  aud  hun-  to  reconcile  all  factious,  aud  heal  all 
vouudti,  and  house  more  humbly  bis  poor  burncd-out  citizeus — the 
sij^Iit  from  his  windows  of  those  fair  xulid  walls,  rising  out  of  the 
ruins,  must  l)a%'c  coralbrtcd  hia  suul.  Let  us  hope  he  saw  the  round 
of  some  lower  arch,  the  rearing  of  some  pillar,  a  pearly  marble  slab 
laid  on,  or  at  Eeaet  the  carved  work  on  the  basement  of  a  columa, 
'before  he  went  away. 

The  historian  tells  us  that  it  was  Orscolo  also  who  ordered  from 
Constantinople  the  famoos  Pnla  d' aro,  tbe  wonderful  gold  and  silver 
work  which  still  on  high  days  and  festas  is  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  on  the  great  altar,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ornaments 
of  San  Marco.  It  is  a  pity  that  inquisitive  artists  and  antiquaries 
with  their  investigations  have  determined  this  work  to  be  at  least  two 
centuries  later  in  date;  but  Sagornino,  who  was  the  dogc'a  contem- 
porary, could  not  have  foreseen  the  work  of  a  later  age,  so  that  he  must 
certainly  refer  to  some  former  tabiilam  miro  opere  ex  argento  et  aura 
which  Onscolo  in  hia  maguiGceuce  added  to  his  other  gifts.  Nor  did 
the  doge  confine  bin  bouuty  to  these  great  and  beautiful  works.  If 
the  beauty  of  Venice  was  dear  to  him,  divine  charity  was  stiU  more 
dear.  Opposite  the  rising  palace,  where  now  stands  the  Libreria 
Vecchia,  taking  bdvantage  of  a  site  cleared  by  line  fire,  he  built  a 
hcspitalj  still  standing  in  the  time  oi  !Sabellico,  who  speaks  ot  it  as 
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A—     "  boBpitkl  ID  the  Piazjia  opjioyite  the  palace ; "  ami  bcrc,  according 

xhe  talc,  tlie  doge  coustantly  visited  aud  cared  for  the  sick  [loor. 

\i  miuL  have  hccn  while  atitl  in  the  liBgiuuing  of  all  these  grcac 

fQ^ki,  hut  alreaily  full  of  macy  cares,  the  Candiauo  factioQ  irorkiug 

MrftiQst  him,  and  i>erh8[>s  but  little  response  comitig  from  the  people 

^  whom  he  was  sacriticing  his  comfort  and  his  life,  that  Orscolo  re- 

^Tcd  a  visit  which  changed  the  course  of  his  existcDce.     Among  the 

■gj^ms  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Ibe  shrioe  of  the  evangelist, 

4ceftiin  French  abbot,  Carinus  or  Guarino,  of  the  monastery  of  St. 

MitW    de    Cusaoo,    in    Aquitaine,    arrived   iu   Venice.       It    was 

OiKolo's  custom  to  bare  all  such  pious  visitors  brought  to  his  house 

mJ  entertaiuGtl   there   during  their  stay,  and  he   found  in  Abbot 

Qtuico  a  cougcnial  soul.     They   talked  together  of  all  things  ia 

bnien  and  earth;  of  this  wonderful  new  Venice  ri-ting  from  the  sea, 

Tilt) ill  her  half-built  churches  and  palaces;  and  of  the  holy  relics 

bno^t  from  every  coast  for  her  enrichment  and  aanctihcationj  the 

bodio  of  the  saints  which  made  almost  every  church  a  sacred  shrine. 

lnii»  doubt  the  cares  of  the  doge's  troubled  life,  the  burdens  laid 

on Ino  daily,  the  threatji  of  murder  and    assassination,  with  which, 

iailciii  of  gratitndc,  his  >ctf-devoiion  was  received,  were  poured  into 

tk  sTinpathctic  ear  of  the  priest^  who  on  his  side  drew  such  pictures 

of  the  holy  peace  of  monastic  life,  the  tranquillity   and  blcsncd  pri- 

tttioiu  of  the  cloister,  as  made  the  heart  of  the  doge  to  burn  within 

kirn-    "  If  thou  wonldst  be  perfect " — said  the  abbot,  as  on  another 

occaaioa  a  greater  voice  had  said.     *'  Ob,  benefactor  of  my  soul !  " 

cried  the  doge,  beholding  a  viata  of  new  hope  opening  before  him,  a 

IialcTon  world  of  quiet,  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  prayer.     He  had  already 

for  yors  lived  like  a  monk,  puttiug  all  the  iudulgences  of  wealth 

uid  Mtn  affection  nstdc.     For  the  moment,  however,  he  had  too  many 

MTcupotions  on  his  hands  to  make  retirement  possible.      He  asked  for 

»  year  in  wliich  to  arrange  his  affairs ;  to  put  order  in  the  Republic 

and  liberate  himself.     With  this  agreement  the  abbot  left  him,  but 

true  to  his  engagement,  when  the  heats  of  September  were  once  more 

blaiiag  on  the  lagooo,  came  back  to  his  penitent.     Thu  doge  in  the 

■iitttBtinie  bad  made  all  bis  arrangements.     No  doubt  it  was  iu  this 

■olcna  jear,  which  no  one  knew  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 

i*'Orld,  that  he  set   aside  so  large  a  part   of  his   posKsaious  for  the 

pTxsteutioa  of  the  buildings  which  now  be  could  no  longer  hope  to 

«*««  completed.     \VheQ   all   these   preliminaries   were  settled,  and 

ervcrfthing  done,  Urseolo,  with  a  chosen  friend  or  two,  one  of  them 

Isis  toi-in-law,  the  sharer  of  bis  thoughts  and  his  prayers,  took  boat 

ftilcDtlj  ODC  night  across  the  still   lagoon   to   Fufsina,  where   horses 

awiited  tnem,  and  so,  flying  in  the   darkness   over  the   mainlaud, 

albudaacd  the  cares  of  the  princedom  and  the  world. 

Of  tbf  chaos  that  was  left  behind,  the  couitlcrnatiouof  the  family. 
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the  confusion  of  the  State,  the  record  says  notbuig.  This  was 
a  view  of  the  matter  Tvhich  occurred  to  the  primitive  mind.  We 
are  apt  to  think  with  reprohatiou,  perhaps  loo  strongly  expressed,  of 
the  cowardice  of  duties  ahauduued  and  tlic  cruelty  of  ties  farokeo. 
But  in  tho  early  ages  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  this  view.  The 
sacrifice  made  by  a  prince,  who  gave  np  power  and  freedom,  and  lij^ 
the  advantages  of  an  exalted  position,  in  order  to  accept  privat 
and  poverty  for  tho  love  of  God,  was  more  pfirceptiblo  then  to 
general  intelligouco  titan  the  higher  self-denial  of  supponiug, 
lo^-e  o£  God,  the  labours  and  miseries  of  bis  exalted  but  Ai 
ofUce.  Tho  tumult  and  commotion  which  followc<l  tho  fli^faf 
Orseoto  were  not  mingled  with  blame  or  reproach.  The  doge,  ia 
eyes  of  his  generation,  chose  the  better  part,  and  offered  a  sacrifinj 
with  which  God  Himself  could  not  but  be  well  pleased. 

He  was  but  Bfly  when  he  left  Venice,  having  reigned  a  little 
two  years.  Guarino  placed  his  friend  nndcr  the  spiritual  rule  of: 
certain  stem  and  holy  man,  the  saintly  Romoaldo,  in  whose  life 
legend  we  find  the  only  record  of  Pietro  Orseolo's  latter  days. 
Komooldo  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  CamaIdolitcs,practisii 
in  his  own  person  the  greatest  ansterity  of  life,  and  imposing  it  upeoi 
his  monks,  to  whom  he  refused  even  the  usual  relaxation  of  betttrj 
fare  on  Sunday,  which  had  been  their  pririlegc.  The  noble  Ycnetim^l 
taken  from  the  midst  of  their  liberal  and  splendid  life,  were  set  to) 
work  at  the  humble  labours  of  husbandmen  upon  this  impoTcrishdl^ 
diet.  He  who  had  been  the  Doge  Fictro  prcJicntlj  found  that  he  w 
incapable  of  supporting  so  austere  a  mic.  ""Wherefore  he  humWyj 
laid  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Komoaldo  and,  being  biddcalai 
rise,  with  shame  confessed  his  weakness.  *  Father,'  he  said, '  u  iJ 
have  a  great  body,  I  cannot  for  my  sins  sustain  wy  strength  villi 
this  morsel  of  hard  bread.*  Itomoaldo,  having  compassion  on 
frailty  of  his  body,  added  another  portion  of  biscuit  to  the  tuaal) 
measure,  and  thus  held  out  the  hand  of  pity  to  the  sinking  brother." 
The  comic  pathos  of  the  complaint  of  the  big  Venetian,  bred  amid^ 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  expected  to  live  and  work  upon  half 
biscuit,  is  beyond  comment. 

Tic  lived  many  years  in  the  humility  of  conventual  subjectMo,! 
died,  apparently  without  any  advancement  in  religions  life,  iu  the 
distance  of  France,  never  seeing  his  Venice   again.      In  after-ye 
his  son,  who  was  only  fifteen  at  the  period  of  the  doge's  flight, 
who  was  destined  in  his   turn   to  do   so  much   for   Venic©,  visit 
his   father   in    his  obscure   retircraetit.      The  mectiug  between  the 
almost  too  generous  father,  who  had  given  so  much  to  Veuice,  and 
completed  the  offering  by  giving  up  himself  to  the  bard  labours 
'  of  monastic  life,  and  the  ambitions  youth  full  of  the 

>f  i>atriotism  and   courage,  must   have   been  a  remarkal: 


The  elder  Pictro  in  tis  cloister  Iiad  no  doubt  poodered  runcli 

enice  and  on  Uic  career  of  the  bojr  wlium  he  had  left  bcbiod  him 

mttt  utri  irhow  character  and    qualities  must  have  already'  Hhomi 

DeBUwlTea ;  aod  mudi  was  said  bctweca   them   on   this  en^satog 

bfaject.     Oraeolu,  "  whether  hv  the  spirit  of  prophecy  or  hy  special 

mdatioD,  predicted  to  him  all  that  was   to   happen.     *  I  know/  he 

jwdi'mj  son,  that   thejr   will   moke  ;ou   doge,  and  that  tou  will 

^mpar.     Take  care  to  prescrre  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  thoao 

ptfoar  subjects.     Be  not  drawn  aside  from  doing  justice,  cither  by 

po»e  or  by  bate.'  "     Better  counsel  could  no  fallen  monurcfa  gite — 

ud  Orseolo  was  happier  than  manj  fathers  in  a  sou  worthy  of  him. 

The  city  <leprivcd  of  wich  a  prince  was  very  sad,  hut  still  more 

fail  of  longing  :  "  Molto  trista  ma  p'm  Hen't/feroaa,'*  says  SabcUieo ;  and 

kii  &inUy  remained  dear  to  Venice — for  as  long  as  popular  favour 

lasts.       Pictro  died   nineteen  years   after  in   the  odour  of 

Hy,  and  was  canonized  to  the  glory  of  hi»  city.      Ills  breve,  the 

ion  under  his  portrait  in  the  gi'cat  hntl,  attributes  to  him  the 

ig  of  San   Marco,   as  well  as  many  miracles   and  wonderful 

nrb.     The  miracles,  howcTcr,  were  performed  far  from  Venice,  ond 

hwtno  place  in  her  records,  eieept  tliose  deeds  of  charity  and  tender- 

■nt  which  he  accomplished  among   his  people  before  he  left  them. 

TWie  the  existing  corporation  of  Venice,  nerer  unwilling  to  ehronicle 

e&tt  a  new  or  antique  glory,   have  lately  celebrated  by  an  inscrip- 

tin,  which  the  traveller  will  see  from  the  little  hay  in  whieh  the 

aul  terminates,  just  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  Piazza.     TTiis 

little  triangolar  opcoing  among  the  tall  houses  is  called  the  Baeino 

Onulo,  and  bears  a  marble  tablet  to  the  honour  of  the  ftrst  Pictro 

ofdui  name,  "  it  santo,"  high  up  upon  the  wall. 

U  the  agitation  and  trouble  caused  by  Orseolo's  unexpected  dis- 

ifpuanoe,  a  period  of  discord  and  disaster  began.     A  member  of 

ikCsodiano  party  was  placed  in  the  doge's  scat  for  a  short  and 

iptittd  reigu,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  rich  but  feeble  prince,  in 

rt(i«  time  occurred  almotit  the  worst  disorders  that  had  ever  been 

bota  in  Venice — ^a  bloody  struggle  between  two  families,   one  of 

lUh  had  the  unexampled  baseneu  to  seek  the  aid  against  his  natire 

atfttt  foreiga  arms.     The  only  incident  which  we  need  mention  of 

lUi  <Iiitarbed   period  h,  that   the   Doge    Memmo    bestowed    npou 

Gwniuii   Moroaioi,  Orseolo's  companion    and  sou-iu-law,   who  had 

JNonied  a  monk  to  his  native  city — perhaps  called  back  by  the 

niiAntunea  of  his  family — a  certain  "  beautiful  little  island,  covered 

vilk  ftUres  and  cypresses/*  which  lay  opposite  the  doge's  palace,  and 

known   to  every  visitor  of  Venice  as  Sau  Oeorglo  Maggiorc. 

vos  already  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George  among  the  trees. 

Better  things,  however,  were  now  iu  store  for  the  Republic,    After 

iwwpaMr  Memmo,  young   Pictro  was  called,  according  to  his 
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father's  propliecy,  to  the  ducal  throne.    "  When  the  future  biatoriw 
of  Veuice  comes  to   the   deeds  of  this   great   doge   he    will  feel  hi> 
soul  enlarged/'   says  Sagredo,  the   author   of  a  raluahle  studj  of 
Italian  lav  and  economics ;  "  it  i^   no  more  a  new-boni  |>eople  of 
whom  he  will  have  to  speak,  hut  an   adult    nation,  rich,  couqucrinc, 
full  of  traOJc  and  wealth."     The  neir  priuce  had  all  the  qualitio 
which   were  'troutcd   for  the   consolidatiou  and  development  of  tk 
Itepublic.     lie  had  known  something  of  that   bitter  but  effectml 
training  of  necessity   which  works  so  nobly  in   generous   naturo. 
His  father's  brief  career   in  Venice,  and   his  counsels  from  hb  cell, 
were  before  him,  both  as  example  and  encouragement.     He  bad  beea 
in  i'Vaoce ;  be  had  seen  the  world.     He  bad  an   eye  to  mark  Ibil 
the  moment  bad  come  for  larger  action  and  bolder  self-assertion,  ud 
he   had  strength  of  mind    to  carry  bis  conceptions  out.     And  he 
had  that  touching  advantagCj  the  stepping-stone  of  a   prerioua 
sacrificed  and  uitfulGllcd,   upon    which   to  raise  the  completen 
his  owu.     In  hhort]  he  was  the  man  of  the  time,  prepared  to 
out  the  wishes  and  realize  the  hopes  of  hts  age ;  and  when  he 
at  the  age  of  thirty,   in  the   fulness  of  youtbfnl  strength,   tbe 
magistrate  of  Venice,  a  new  tbapter  of  bcr  history  began. 

It  was  in  tbe  year  'J'Jl,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  century,  sixteen 
after  his  father's  abdication,  tliat  the  second  Pictro  Orseolo 
reign.     The  brawls  of  civil  coutentiou  dii^appcared  on  bis  acce 
and  the  prcsicnce  of  a  prince  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
and   fully   determined   to  defend  and  c\toud  his  dominion* 
instuutly   apparent  to  the   world.      His  fir»t  efforts  were  directei 
secure  the   privileges  of  Veniec  by  treaty  with  the  emperors  of 
Ea&t  and  Wu^t,  establishing   her   position   by  written  charter 
the  golden  seal  of  Constautiuople,  and  with  not  less  efficacy  fram 
imperial  chancellorship  of  tlie  German  Otto.   Ou  bolJi  sides  an 
sion  of  privilege  iiud   the  remission  of  certaiu  tributes  were 
Having  settled  this,  Pietro  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  great  n 
of  the    moment,  upon  which   the  very  esistence    of  the    Repal 
dcjiended.     L'p  tu  this  time  Venice,  to  free  herself  from  the  n 
of  "  holding  tbe  rudder  in  one  band  and  the  sword  in  the  other," 
paid  a  certain  blackmail — such  as  was  exactetl  till  recf^nt  times  by 
corsairs  of  Africa — to  the  pirate  tribes  who  were  the  scourge  of 
seas,  sometimes  called  Narentani,  sometimes  Schiavoni  and  Cn»ti| 
tbe  chroniclers,  allied  bands  of  sea-robben  who  infested  the 
The  time  had  come,  however,  when  it  was  no  longer  seemly  that 
proud  city,  growing  daily  in  power  and  wealth,  should  stoop  to 
her  safety  by  such  means.    The  payment  was  accordingly  stop; 
an  encounter  followed,  in  which  the  pirates  were  defeated, 
but  impotent,  not  daring  to   attack   Venice,  or  risk  their  g 
tbe  intricate  channels  ot  the  lojioons,  they  set  upon  the  unoffe 
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towvi  of  Dalmstiaj   sad  made  a  raid  along  the  coast,  robbing  and 

nrs^g.      The  result  was  that   from  all  Ihe  neighbouring  seaboard 

tmbaasadors  arrired  Id  haste,  asking  the  help  of  the  A'cuetjatii!.     Tho 

cntdties  of  the  corsairs  had  already,  more  than  once,  reducnil  the  sea- 

poru  and  prosperous  cities  of  this  coast  to  the  point  of  desperation, 

and  they  caught  at  the  ooly  practicable  help  with  the  prccipitaticy 

ofsnfferiog.      The  doge  thus  found  the  opportunity  he  sought,  and 

took  idraiitagc  of  it  without  a  moment's  delay.      At  once  the  arsenal 

vsi  wt  to  work,  and  a  great  expeditiua  decided  upon.     The  appeal 

tbu  made  by  tbe  old  to  the  new,  the  ancieut  cities,  which  had  been 

ia  nblencc  whUe  she  was  but   a   collection  of  swamp  and  Knit-water 

■mfaeSr  seeking  delirerancc  from  the  new-born  miraculous  city  of  the 

Ml.  iitfae  most  striking  testimony  to  tbe  growiug  importnttrc  of  Venice. 

h  vu  at  tbe  same  time   her  opportunity   and  the  beginning  of  her 

ooqpKtla  aod  victories. 

WhcB  the  great  expedition  was  ready  to  set  out,  the  doge  went  in 

Blcmn  state  to  the  cathedral  church  of  San  Pictro  in  Castello,  and 

tfrtired  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  the  standard  of  San  Marco, 

rith  which   he   went  on  hoard.      It   was  spring  when  the   galleys 

ailtd,  aod  Daodolo  tells  us  that  they  were  blown  by  contrary  winds 

laGndo.  where  Vitale  Candiano  was  now  peacefully  occupying  his 

he  u  patriajch.     Perhaps  nomething  of  the  old  feud  still  subsisting 

■a^  Oneolo  uDwilling   to  enter  the   port  in  which  the  son  of  tho 

asrdcrcd  doge,  whom  his  own    father  bad  succeeded,  was  supreme. 

ist  if  tim  bad  been  the  case,  his  doubts  must  have  soon  been  set  at 

mt  by  the  patriarch's  address.      He  came  out  to  meet  the  storm- 

driren  fleet  with  his   clergy  and  his  people,  and  added  to  the  arma- 

■CBt,  not  only  his  hlessiug,  but  the  standard  of  Santa  Hcrmagora  to 

briag  them  rictory.     Thus  endowed,  with  the  two  hlesacd  banners 

Vowing  over  them,  the  expedition  set  sail  once  more.     Tlic  account 

i/the  voyage  that  follows  is  for  some  time  that  of  a  kind  of  royal 

irpfreai  by  sea,  the  galleys  passing  in  triumph  from  one  port  to 

ng/Jhar,  anticipated  by  processions  coming  out  to  meet  them,  hiHhops 

whb  Huir  clergy  streaming  forth,  and  all  the  citizens,  private  and 

pttblir,  hurrying  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  their  defenders.      Wher- 

cnr  koly  relics  were  enshrined,  the  doge  landed  to  visit  them  and 

fKf   his  dcTotiona ;    and   everywhere  he   was  met  by   ambassadors 

mderiag  the  submission  of  another  and  another  town  or  village, 

tbdnriiig  themselves  "  willingly  "  subjects  of  the  Ilcpublic,  and  en- 

tcfling  their  yonng  men  among  its  soldiers.     That  this  submissioa 

VIS  »ot  so  real  as  it  appeared  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  course  of 

its,  aad  the  perpetual  rebellions  of  those  very  cities ;  but  in  their 

of  need  notbiog  but  enthusiasm  and  delight  were  apparent 

la  tkr  deliTercTS.     Al  Trao,  a  brother  of  the  Sclavonian  king  fell 

ate  the  bands  of  the  doge  and  sought  bis  protection,   giving  np 
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his  son   Stcfano   as  a  hostage  into   the  hands   of   the  conquc 
prince. 

At  last,  having  cleared  the  aeas,  the  expedition  came  to  the  oct* 
of  robhcrB  itself,  the   impregnable   city  of  Lagosta.    "  It  is  said," 
Sabdlico  reports  i>rith  a  certain  awcj  ''  that  its  position  was  pointo) 
ont  br  the  precipices  on  each  side  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
The  Narcntani  trusted  in  its  streogth,  and  here  all  the  eorsairii  tool 
refuge,  vhen  need  iraa,  as   in  a  secure  fortress/'     The  doge  sam< 
moncd  the  city  to  surrender,  which  they  would  gladly  have  done,  tlic 
some   historian  informs  us,  liad  they  not  feared  the  destmction  of 
their  city;  hut  on  that  account,  "for  love  of  their  country,  than 
which  there   is  nothing   more  dear  to  men,"  they  made  a  stob' 
defence.     Dandolo  adds  that  the  doge  required  the  destroctioa 
the  place  as  a  condition  of   peace.     After  a  desperate  struggle 
fortress    was  taken,   notwithstanding   the    natural   strength  of  tli* 
rocky  heights,  and  of  the  Rocra,  or  great  tower,  that  crowned 
whole.     The  object  of  the  crpcdition  was  fully  accomplished  irfc; 
the  pirates'  nest  and  stronghold  was   destroyed.      "For  neariy 
hundred  and  sixty  years  the  possession  of  the  sea  had  been  cout 
with  varyiug   fortune ;  "  now   once   for  all  the  matter  was  aetllei 
"  Tlic  army  returned  victorious  to  the  ships.     The  prince  had  purjed 
the  sea  of  robbers,  and  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Istria,  of  li 
and  of  Dalmatia  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Venice.'" 
what   awelling   sails,  con  vettto  prospero,  the  fleet  must  hare 
hack  to  the  anxious  city  which,  with  no  post  nor  dispatch  bost 
carry  her  tidings,  gazed  silent,  waiting  in  that  incouceirable  pal 
of  old   times,   with  anxious  eyes  watching  the  horizon. 
crowds  must  have  gathered  ou  the  old  primitive  quays  when 
iaint  rumour  flew  from  Malamucco  and   the  other  sentinel  is 
sails  at  hand !      How  many  boats  must  have    darted    forth,   t 
rowen  half  distracted  with  haste  and  suspense,  to  meet  the  re 
ing  Armada   and  know  the  worst !      Who  can  doubt  that  theo, 
always,  there  were  some  to  whom  the  good  news  bronght  sognisla* 
and  sorrow  ;    but   of  that   the    chroniclers  tell  us  nothing.     And 
among  all  om*  supposed  quickening  of  Ufe  in  modern  times,  csq  wc 
imagine  a  moment  of  liviog  more  intense,  or  sensations  more  acube> 
than  those  with  which  the   whole  city  must   have  watched,  one  b^ 
one,  the  galleys  bearing  along  with  all  their  tokens  of  victory,  threaS' 
ing   their  vay,  slow  even  with   the  most  prosperous  wind,  througb 
the  windings  of  the  narrow  channels,  until  the  first  man  could 
on  shore  and  the  wonderful  ucvrs'bo  told? 


"  Thpre  was  then  no  cnfitom  of  trinraphs,"  says  the  record,  "  but  the 
enteri?d  the  city  iriuinphaTit,   surrounded  by  the  grateful  people,  and 
rnnde  public  dccbration  of  all  the  things  he  had  done— how  all  Islria 
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Um  ma  ctiait  (o  the  furthest  cooGnes  of  Daltaatia  with  alt  tlio  neighbouriag 
iiUnd*,  hv  the  cleraoacy  of  Ood  and  the  tucc«w  of  the  exjiedltion,  were  made 
nhject  to  the  Veaettan  domioton.  With  magnificotit  words  ho  vraa  applnuded 
hj  th«  Great  Council,  which  ordained  that  iioi  only  of  Venice  but  of  Dalmatia 
he  nd  his  isucc«iswra  Eboold  bu  jirodaimcd  doge." 

Thus  tlii5  first  great  cooqueat  of  the  Veuetiana  was  accomplisHect, 
■od  the  infant  city  made  mistress  of  the  &eas. 

It  was  on  the  return  of  Pietro  Orseolo  from  this  triurojiliant  ex- 
pcditioD,  and  in  celebration  of  his  conquests,  that  the  great  national 
biiintj,  called  in  after  days  the  I'spousul  of  the  Sea,  the  Feast  of 
IftScDsa,  Ascension  Day,  was  Jirat  instituted.  The  original  cerc- 
DDOqy  was  simpler  bnt  little  less  imposing  than  its  later  dcvelop- 
Deoft.  Tho  clergy  in  a  barge  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  all 
pinUe  glory  of  rcstmcnti  and  sacred  ornamental  set  out  from  among 
theollTf)  woods  of  San  Plctro  in  Castcllo,  and  met  the  doge  in  his 
•tin  more  splendid  barge  at  the  Lido;  where,  after  litanies  and 
{aslui,  the  bishop  rose  and  prayed  aloud  in  the  heariuj;  of  all  the 
psOfiltii  gathered  in  boat  and  barge  and  every  sViff  that  would  hold 
Titer,  in  a  f&r-eitending  crowd  along  the  sandy  lino  of  the  Hat  shore. 
"Gnat,  O  Lord,  that  this  i€A  may  be  to  us  and  to  all  who  sail 
lyoB  it,  tranquil  and  quiet.  To  this  end  we  pray.  Hear  us,  good 
lad."  Theu  the  boat  of  the  ecclesiastics  approached  closely  the 
boit  of  the  doge,  and  while  the  singers  intoned  "  Aspergi  me,  O 
SfnaTf*  the  bishop  sprinkled  the  doge  and  his  court  with  holy 
vattr,  pouring  what  remained  into  the  sea.  A  very  touching  ccre- 
asaial,  moire  primitire  and  simple,  perhaps  more  real  and  likely  to 
p)to  the  hearts  of  the  seafaring  population  all  gathered  round,  than 
tb  more  elaborate  and  triumphant  histnonic  spectacle  of  the  Spo- 
■fino.  It  had  been  on  Ascension  Day  that  Orscolo's  expedition 
kid  wet  forth,  and  no  day  could  be  more  suitable  that  this  \-ictorions 
Aqr  of  carl;  aummer,  when  Nature  is  at  her  sweetest,  for  the  great 
faoinl  of  the  lagoons. 

Tbe*o  victories  and  sncceascs  must  have  spread  the  name  of  the 
Tflnetians  and  their  doge  far  and  wide ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
kid  moved  the  imagination  of  the  young  Emperor  Otto  II.,  between 
wkon  and  Oneoto  a  link  of  union  had  already  been  formed  through 
t^dofc's  third  son,  who  had  been  sent  to  tho  court  at  Verona  to 
ifoein  there  the  $acramento  delta  ehrigmu,  the  right  of  coufirmation, 
aadri  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  who  changed  the  boy's  name 
bgn  Pietro  to  Otto,  iu  sign  of  high  favour  and  afloction.  When  the 
scwi  of  the  conqoest  of  Dalmatia,  the  extinction  of  the  pirates,  and 
al  dw  doge's  great  achievements  reached  the  emperor's  ears,  his 
dcKiB  to  know  so  remarkable  a  man  grew  so  strong  that  an  auony- 
Moot  n«il  was  planued  between  them.  Under  the  pretext  of  taking 
*<»-bathi  At  an  obscure  island.  Otto  made  a  sudden  and  secret  dash 
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BcroBs  the  sea  fttkd  reached  the  convent  of  S&n  Serrolo  on  the  island 
which  still  bears  that  narae^  and  which  is  now  one  of  the  two  melan- 
choly atylutQD  fur  the  insane  which  stand  ou  either  aide  of  the  water- 
way opposite  Venice.  The  doge  hurried  across  the  water,  as  soon 
as  night  had  come,  to  see  his  imperial  visitor,  and  brought  him  back 
to  pay  his  devotions,  "  according  to  Otto's  Labit,"  at  the  shrine  of 
Sau  Marco.  Let  us  hope  the  moon  was  resplendent,  as  she  knowa 
how  to  be  over  these  waters,  when  the  doge  brought  the  emperor 
across  the  shining  lagoon  in  what  primitive  form  of  gondola  was  then 
in  fashion,  with  tlic  dark  forms  uf  the  rowers  standing  out  against 
the  silvery  background  of  sea  and  sky,  and  the  little  waves  in  ft<fl 
thouBaiid  rippte«  of  light  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  heavens.  One 
can  imagine  the  nocturnal  visit,  the  basty  preparations,  and  the 
j^cat  darkness  of  San  Marco,  half  huilt,  with  all  its  scafToldingsfl 
ghostly  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  one  bright  illumitiatcd  spot, 
the  hasty  blaKC  of  the  candles  flaring  about  the  shrine.  When  the 
emperor  had  said  his  prayers  before  the  sacred  spot  which  contained'^l 
the  bodv  of  the  evangelist,  the  patron  of  Venice,  be  was  taken  into 
the  palace,  which  filled  him  with  wonder  and  admiration,  so  beauti- 
ful was  the  house  which,  out  of  the  burning  and  ruins  of  twenty  yean  B 
before,  had  now  appnrcntly  been  completed.  It  is  said  by  Sagoruioo 
(the  best  authority)  that  Otto  was  secretly  lodged  in  the  eastern 
tower,  and  from  thence  made  private  expeditions  into  the  city,  and 
saw  everything  ;  but  later  chroniclers,  probably  deriving  these  details 
from  traditional  sonrccs,  increase  the  romance  of  the  visit  by  describ- 
ing him  as  rccrossiug  to  San  Scrvolo,  whitber  the  doge  would  steal 
off  privately  every  njght  to  aup  domesticamtnte  with  his  gnest.  In 
one  of  the  night  visits  to  Sun  Marco  the  doge's  little  daughter, 
newly  born,  was  christened,  the  emperor  himself  holding  her  at  the 
font.  Perhaps  this  little  domestic  circumBtauce,  which  disabled  her 
serenity  the  dugarcssa,  bad  somcthiug  to  do  with  the  secrecy  of  tho 
yisit,  which  does  not  seem  sufficiently  accounted  for,  unless,  as  some 
opine,  the  emperor  wanted  secretly  to  consult  Orseolo  on  great  plans 
ifhich  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out.  Three  days  after  Otto's  depar- 
ture the  doge  called  the  people  together,  and  informed  them  of  the 
visit  he  had  received,  and  further  concessions  and  privileges  which 
he  had  secured  for  Venice.  "Which  things,"  says  the  record, 
"  were  pleasant  to  them,  and  they  applauded  the  industry  of  Orseolo 
in  concealitig  the  presence  of  bo  great  a  lord."  Here  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  follow  the  narrator.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Venetians,  always  fond  of  a  show,  might  have  shown  a  little 
fiisappointmcnt  at  being  deprived  of  the  sight  of  such  a  fine  visitor.  ^| 
It  i»  said  by  aome,  however,  that  to  celebrate  the  great  event,  and™ 
-y^rhaps  make  up  to  the  people  for  not  having  seen  the  emperor,  a 
^iirnament  of  several  days'  duration  was  held  by  Orseolo  in   the 
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^»sti  ^ouQil  which  U  aov  the  Piazza.     At  all  events  the  iocideut 
^fil  V  increased  his  popularity. 

>'«■  was  this  the  only  honour   which  came  to  his  house.     Some 

^Bic  ifter,  the  city  of  Ban  wai  saved   by  Orecolo's  arms  and  valour 

^m  an  invasion  of  the  Saraceus ;  and  the  grateful  emperors  of  the 

■gut,  Basilio  and  CoDstantinc,  by   way  of  testifying   their   thanks, 

isrited  ihc  doge's  eldest  son  Giovanni  to  Constant iuople,  where  he 

liid  s  princely  -welcome,  and  shortly  after  was  married  to  a  princess 

o(  the  Imperial  honse.    When  the  young  couple  returned  to  Venice 

tliejvere  received  with  eitraordinary  houoursj  festiviiies^aud  delight, 

tbo  do^  going   to   meet  them  with  a  splendid   train  of  vessels,  and 

ncfa  rejoicing  as  had  nevi>r  hcforc  been  heboid  in  Veuiuc.     And  per- 

■iwoa  was  given   to  Orscolo  to  associate  his  sun   with  him  in  his 

utboritT — a  favour  only  granted  to  those  whom   Venice  most  de- 

Ughted  to  honour,  and   which   was  the  highest  expresiioa  cf  popular 

I      foofideocc  and  trust 

^r  "But  since  there  ia  no  human  felicity  which  is  not  disturbed  by 
^RoEDe  adversity,"  says  the  sympathetic  chronicle,  trouble  and  sorrow 
^Tltt'' Ixint  upon  this  happy  and  prosperous  reigo.  First  came  a  great 
pauleDce,  by  which  the  young  Giovanni,  the  hope  of  the  house,  the 
iKslr  appointed  coadjutor,  was  carried  olT,  along  with  his  wife  and 
infut  child,  and  which  carried  dismay  nad  loss  throughout  the  city. 
Faoine  followed  naturally  upon  the  epidemic  and  the  accompanyiug 
pnic,  which  paralyzed  all  exertion:  and  mourning  and  misery  prc- 
Titlcd.  Ilis  domestic  grief  and  the  public  misfortune  would  seem  to 
luTc  broken  the  heart  of  the  great  doge.  After  Giovanni's  death  he 
ni  perm  it  Led  to  take  his  youagcr  son  Otto  as  bis  coadjutor ;  but 
mil  this  did  not  avail  to  comfort  him.  He  niade  a  remarkable  will, 
imdxag  his  goods  into  two  parts,  one  for  his  children,  another  for 
Uk  poor,  "  for  the  use  and  solace  of  all  in  our  Republic  " — a  curious 
phate,  by  some  supposed  to  mean  entertainments  and  public 
plesiurcs,  by  others  relief  from  taxes  and  public  burdens.  When  ho 
hei  bis  body  was  carried  to  San  Zuccaria,  "  through  the  sad  and 
fttpiiig  city,"  with  all  kinds  of  maguificeucc  and  honour.  And  Otto 
iima  reigned  iu  his  stead. 

Otto,  it  is  cvidc.'it,  must  have  ap|>carcd  up  to  this  time  the 
kouritc  of  fortune,  the  flower  of  the  Orscoli.  He  had  been  half 
■Aiptul  by  the  emperor;  he  hud  made  a  mognificont  marriage  with 
k[rrince8s  of  Huugary;  he  had  been  scut  on  embassies  and  foreign 
DUtaioDs;  and  tinally,  when  his  elder  brother  died,  he  had  been 
ciiled  with  his  father  as  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  lie  was 
lyoung  when  Pictro's  death  gave  him  the  full  authority  (though 
sge  can  scarcely  have  been,  as  SabuUico  says,  nineteen),  liis 
'^'vacter  is  said  to  have  been  as  perfect  as  his  position.  "  He  was 
^(Jiolic  iu  faith,  calm  in  virtue,  strong  iu  justice,  eminent  in  reli- 
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$:ion,  decorous  in  hU  vaj  of  living,  great  in  riches,  aud  so  full  of 

all  kioda  of  goodness,  that  by  his  merits  he  was  judged  of  alt  to  be 
the  most  &t   successor   of  his    excellent  father  and  blessed  grand- 
father," says   Doge   Dattdolo.      But   perhaps   these   abstract   virtue* 
were  not  of  the  kiud  to  fit  a  man  for  the  difficult  position  of   doge, 
in  the  midst  of  a  jealous  luultitutlc  of  his  equals,  all  as  eligible  for 
that  throue  as  he,  and  kc(>nly  on   the  iratch   to  stop  any  succession 
which  looked  like  the  liegiuuing  of  a  dynasty.     Otto  had  been  much 
about  courta;  he   had   learned   how  emperors  verc  served ;  and  his 
habits,  perhaps,  had    been   formed   at  that  ductile  tiruc  of  life  when 
he  was  caressed  as  the  godson  of  the  Imperial   Otto,  aud  as  a  near 
oouucctiuu  of  the  still  more  splendid  emperors  of  the  East.      And  it 
was   not  only  he,  "whose  preferment  was  a  direct   proof  of  national 
gratitude  to  his  noble  fatlier,  against  whom  a  jealous  rival,  a  (perhaps) 
anxious  nationalist,  had  to   guard.      His  brother  Orsu,  who  dnrin^ 
his  father's  lifetime  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Torcello,  was  elevated  to 
the  higher  office  of  patriarch  some  years  after  hi*  brothfr's  accession, 
so  that  the  highest  pow^r  and  place,  both  secular  and  sacred,  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  family— a  fact  which  would  give  occasion  for  many 
an  insinuation,  and  leaven  the  popular  mind  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 
It  was  through  the  priestly  brother  Orso  that  the  first  attack  upon 
the  family  of  the  Orecoli  came.     Otto  had  reigned  for  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  with  advantage  aud  honour  to  the  Kepublic,  showing 
himself  a  worthy  son  of  his   father,  and   keeping  the  authority   of 
Venice  paramouut  along  the  unruly  Dalmatian  coast,  where  rebellions 
were  things  of  yearly  occurrence — when  trouble  first  appeared.     Of 
Orso,  the  patriarch,  up  to  this  time,  little  has  been  heard,  save  that 
it  was  he  who  rebuilt,  or  restored,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  earlier 
church,  the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  still  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
His  grandfather   had  begun,  Ids  father  had  carried   on,  the   gi-cat 
buildings  of  Venice,  the  church  and  the  palace,  wliich  the  Empi^ror 
Otto  had  come  secretly  to  see,  and   which    he  had  found   beautiful 
■beyond  all  imagination.     It  would   be   diflieiilt   now   to  determine 
*what  corner  of  antique  work  may  still  remain  in  that  glorious  group 
which  is  theirs.     But  Orso'a  cathedral  sttU  stands  distinct,  lifting  its 
lofty  walls  over  the  low  edge  of  grccu,  which  is  all  that  separates  it 
from  the  sea.      Hia  foot  Ims  trod    the   broken  mosaics  of  the  floor; 
bis  voice   has   intoned  canticle  and  litany    under    that    lofty  root 
The  knowledge  that  framed  the  present  edifice,  the  reverence  which 
preserved  for  its  decoration  nil  those  lovely  relics  of  earlier  times, 
the  delicate  Greek  columns,  the  enrichments  of  Eastern  art — were,  if 
not  his,  fostered  and  protected  by  him.     Behind   the   high   altar,  on 
the  bishop's  high  cold  marble  tlirone  overlooking  the  great  temple,  he 
mnst  have  sat  among  his  presbyters,  aud  controlled  the  counsels  and 
led  the  decisions  of  n  community  then  active  and  wealthy,  which  has 
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^[ytc  disuppearM  as  oompletclr  as  the  bicrarchy  of  priests  which  once 

glled  tlioitc  roirs  of  stony  beaches.     The   ruins  of  the   old  Torcello 

gf«  now  bnt  monnds  under  the  damp  eprass;  but  Bishop  Orso'a  work 

.^(siuli  ftflt,    A3    hia   nsme,   in    faithful   brotherly   allegiance    and 

oiBgDtaintous  truth  to  lii«  trust,  ought  to  stand. 

Tbc  attack  c»me  from  a  certain  Poppo,  Patriarch  of  Aquila,  au 

ecckflAstic  of  the  most  warlike  mcdiicral  type,  of  Ocrmau  extraction 

nr  nee,   who,   perhaps   ivitk    the  desire    of  reaascrtiog   the   old 

lapRaucy  of  hi*  See  over  that  of  Gntdo,  perhaps  stirred  up  by  the 

hetkws  in   Venice,  who  were  beginning   to  conspire   against   the 

Omoli,  be^an  to  threaten  the  seat  of  Bishop  Orao.     The  records  are 

vojngae  as  to  the  means  employee!  by  this  episcopal  warrior.      lie 

■teoicd  Orao  before  the  pope  as  an  intruder  not   properly  elected ; 

bn!  vitboQt  waiting  for  any  decisiou  on  that  point,  assailed  him  in 

\m  Sfle.     Possibly  Poppo's  attack  on  Grado  coincided  with  tumults 

ii  the  city — "  great  discord   between  the  people  of  Venice  and  the 

<Io|e"— *o  that  both  the  brothers  were  threatened  at  once.     Uow- 

fwthat  may  be,  the  next  eceat  in  the  hist^iry  is  the  flight  of  both 

doge  and  patriarch  to   Istria — an  extraordinary  event  of   which  no 

afliution  is  given  by  any  of  the  authorities.     They  were  both  in 

tiii  prime  of  life,  and  had  still  a  great  party  in  their  favour,  so  that 

ttweau  impossible  not  to  conjecture  some  weakness,  most  likely  on 

the  part  of  the  Doge  Otto,  to  account  for  this  ahaadoument  of  the 

portion  to  their  enemies.     Tliat  there  was  great  anarchy  and  misery 

ia   Venice  during  tbe  interval  of  tlic  prince's  absence  is  evident,  but 

bow  b)Qg  it  lasted,  or  how  it  came  about,  we  arc  not  informed.     All 

tfifil  the  cbrouictcrs  say  <for  by  this  time  the  guidance  of  Sagornino 

baa  (liiled  us,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  chronicle  to  refer  to) 

concerns  Gnulo,  which^  in   the  absence  of  its  biiihop,  was  token  by 

tilt  Iswicss  Poppo.     He  swore  "  by  his   eight  oaths,"  says   Sanudo, 

that  be  meant  nothing  but  good  to  that  hapless  city  ;  but  as  soon  as 

be  pi  within  the  gates  gave  it  up  to  the  horrors  of  a  sack,  outraging 

ita  population  and  remoHn?  the  treasure  from  its  chuix-hca.     Venice, 

blamed  by  this   unmasking  of  the  designs  of  the   clerical  invader^ 

Irepented  her  own  hasty  fnlly,  and  recalletl  her  doge,  who  recovered 

Orido  for    her  with    a  promptitude   and  courage  which  makes  his 

ttight,  without  apparently  striking  a  blow  for  himself,  more  remark- 

9Mt  still.     Bnt    this    renewed    prosperity  was   of   short  duration. 

*I^p  (actions  that    had    risen    against     him    were   but  temporarily 

<jTOted,  and   as  soon  as  (tHuIo  and  peace  were  restored,  broke  out 

«f«iL    The  second  time  Otto  would  not  seem  to  have  had  time  to 

flj     He  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  his  beard  shaven  off,  whether  as  a 

aipi  of  contempt,  or  by  way  of  consigning  him  to  the  cloister — that 

^)om  for  <lethroned  princes — we  arc  not  told ;  and  bis  reign  thus 

^iMaticioasly  and  saddenlv  brought  to  an  end. 
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The  laat  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  OrseoH  is.  however,  the 
touchiug  of    all.       Whatever  fault?  Otto   may  have  had   (and   the 
chrouiclera  will  allow  noue),  he  at  least  possessetl  the  tender  lore  of 
his  family.     Tlic  patriarch,  Orso,  oucc  more  followed  him  iiito  exile; 
but  copiiug  back  as  soou    as  safety  permitted,  would  seem  to  have 
addrcHsed  himself  to  the  taak  of  i-ightiDg  hia  brother.     Venice  had 
not  thriven  upon  her  iugratitudc  and  disorder.     A  certain  Domenico 
Centrauiro,  tlic  eucmy  of  the  OrscoH,  had  hccu  hastily  raised  to  tliefl 
doge's  scat,  hut  could  oot  restore  harmony.     Thiuga  went  hadly  ou  ^ 
all  sides  for  t)ic  ugittitcd  and  insubordinate  city.     I'lie  new  enipcroff 
Conrad,  rcfuHcd   to   ratify   the    usual  grant  of   privileges,   |)crhapaS 
because  ho  hnil  no  faith  in  the  revolutionary  govcrtimeut.      Poppo^ 
renewed  hi»  attacks,  the  Dalmatian  cities  seized,  as   they  invariably 
did,  the  occasion   iit   rebel.      And  the  nctr  doge  was  evidently,  likd 
so  many  other  revolutionists,  ittrongcr  in  rebelliou    than  iu  defence 
of  bis  country.     What  with  these  griefs  and  agitations,  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  benefits  of  peace  at  home  and  an  o-^surcd 
government,  what  wit^j  the  pleadings  of  the  patriarch,  the  Venetians 
once  more  recognized  their  mistflke.     The  changing  of  the  popular 
mind  in  those  days  always  required  a  victim,  and  Doge  Ceutranico 
was,  iu  his  turn,  seized,  Bhaven,  and  banished.     The  crisis  recalls  the 
earlier  primitive  chapters  of  Venetian  history,  when  almost  every  reign 
ended  in  tumult  and  murder.     But  Venice  had  learned  the  adran-H 
tages  of  law  and  order,  and  the  party  of  the  Oraeoli  recovered  power 
in  the  revulsion  of  popular  feeling.     The  dishonoured  but  rightful 
doge  was  in  Coustautiuople,  hiding  his  misfortunes  in  some  cloister 
or  other  resort  of  the  exiJe.      The  provisional  rulers  of  the  Kepublic, 
whoever  they  might  be — probably  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Oraeoli 
— found  nothing  so  advantageous  to  still  the  tempest  as  to  implore 
the  Patriarch  Orso  to  fill  liis  brother's  place  while  they  sent  a  com- 
mission to  Constantinople  to  iiud  Otto  and   bring   him  home.     The 
faithful  priest  who  had  worked  bo  loyally  for  the  exile  accepted  the 
charge,  and    leaving   his    bishopric    and    its    administration   to   hia 
deputies,  established  himself  in  the  palace  where  he  had  been   born, 
and  took  the  govcniment  of  Venice  into  hi»  hands.      It  was  work  to 
the  routine  of  which  he  had  been  used  all  his  life,  and  probably  no 
man  living  was  so  welt  able  to  perform  it ;  and  it  might  be  supimsed 
that  the  natural  ambition  of  a  Venetian  and  a  member  of  a  family 
which  had  reigned  over  Venice  for  three  generations  would  stir  even 
in  a  churchman's  veins,  when  he  found  the  government  of  his  native 
State  in  his  hands;  for  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  howi 
it  may  extinguish  all  other  passions,  has  never  been  known  altogether 
to  quench  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.    Peace  and  order,  how- 
ever, followed  the  advent  of  the  bishop-prince  to  power.  I 
Meanwhile  the  embassy  set  out,  with  a  third  brother,  Vit&le,  the 
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of  Torcello,  at  its  licad.to  prore  to  the  bsDwhed  Otto  tbat  Venice 
unDt  well  by  him,  and  that  tbc  ambassadors  intended  no  treacbery. 
Vktber  they  were  detained  by  the  hazards  of  the  nea,  or  vrbethor 
tUrtime  was  employed  in  searching  out  the  retirement  where  the 
dipMed  doge  bod  withdrawn  to  die,  the  voyage  of  the  embassy 
tended  more  than  a  year,  coming  anil  going.  During  these  long 
■onib,  Oreo  reigned  in  pedcc.  Though  he  was  only  vice-doge,  »ays 
Snfldo,  for  tbc  justice  of  bia  government  be  was  placed  by  the 
fcDttians  in  (he  catalogue  of  the  doges.  Not  a  word  of  censure  is 
mnded  of  his  peaceful  sway.  The  storms  seem  changed  to  a  calm 
■ider  the  rule  of  this  faithfol  priest.  In  the  splendour  of  those  halls 
liieh  his  fathers  had  built  be  ruled  over  Venice  on  one  baud,  aud  on 
thaottier  watched  and  waited  for  the  ships  sailing  back  across  the 
bfOODi,  bnnging  the  banished  Otto  home,  ilow  many  a  morning  must 
htbre  looked  out  before  he  said  his  Mass,  upon  the  rising  dawn,  aud 
the  blueness  of  the  skies  and  seas  grow  clear  in  the  eaat, 
lay  bis  bishopric,  his  flock,  his  cathedral,  and  all  the  duties 
vefe  bis  ;  and  with  anxious  eyes  swept  the  winding  of  the  level 
still  aud  grey,  the  metallic  glimmer  of  the  acqua  morta,  the 
nrifsble  channels  that  gleamed  between.  When  a  s^ll  came  in  sight 
btfeen  those  lines,  stealing  up  from  Malamocco,  what  expectations 
have  moved  hia  heart !  He  was,  it  would  appear,  a  little  older 
Otto,  his  next  brother,  perhaps  bis  early  childish  caretaker 
re  thronea  episcopal  or  secular  were  dreamt  of  for  the  boys  ;  and 
tpiioit,  who  has  neither  wife  nor  childrcu  of  his  own,  has  double 
noB  in  his  heart  fur  the  passiou  of  fraternity.  It  would  not  seem 
tIttOno  took  more  power  upon  him  than  was  needful  for  the  iu- 
umtt  of  the  people  ;  there  is  no  record  of  war  iu  bia  brief  reign. 
Be  itruck  a  small  coin,  "a  little  silver  piece  of  money,"  called 
■Mb  but  did  nothing  else  save  keep  peace,  and  pn^servc  his  brother's 
fiM  for  bim.  But  when  the  ships  came  back,  their  drooping 
hnen  and  mourning  array  must  have  told  the  news  lung  before  they 
^BM  SDchor  in  the  lagoon.  Otto  was  dead  in  exile.  There  is  nothiug 
Vwto  intimate  that  they  had  brought  back  even  bis  body  to  lay  it 
I  vi)fa  kis  fathers  in  San  Zoccaria.  The  banished  pHncc  bad  found 
r  'I's  grave. 

.uuT  this  sad  end  to  his  hopes  the  noble  Oreo  showed  how 
■gfluimous  aud  disinterested  had  been  his  inspiration.  Not  for 
bianlf,  bat  for  Otto,  he  had  held  that  trust.  He  laid  down  at  once 
tbOK  honours  whirh  were  not  hia,  and  returned  to  his  own  charge 
mi  rindcB.  Hia  withdrawal  ctoaet  the  story  of  the  family  with  a 
^aitjr  and  decorum  worthy  of  a  great  race.  His  diaappoiutment, 
Ik  fiiilorc  of  all  the  hopes  of  tbc  family,  all  the  anticipations  of 
fcreilierly  affection,  have  no  record;  but  who  can  doubt  that  they 
t«B  Mttcr?      Misfortune    more    undcscn-ed   never   fell   u|Kjn    an 
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honourable  house :  and  it  Is  hard  to  tell  whidi  is  mo»t  gad— the 
death  of  the  dcjiosed  prince  m  the  solitade  of  that  enKteru  world 
where  all  wa«  alien  to  him,  or,  after  a  brief  resurrectiou  of  hope,  the 
■withdrawal  of  the  faithful  brother,  his  heart  sick  with  all  the  wistfnl 
Ticts^itudes  of  a  bailled.  cxpcctatioD]  to  resame  his  bisho|iric  and 
his  life  as  best  ho  could.  It  is  a  pathetic  ending  to  a  uobic  and 
glorious  day. 

MaiiT  years  after  this  Orsn  still  held  his  patriaiclmte  in  peace  and 
honour,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  brotlicr  Vitole,  his  succewor 
at  Toreello,  appears  as  a  member  along  with  him  of  au  ecclesiastical 
couDcil  for  the  reform  of  discipline  and  doctrine  in  the  Church; 
while  their  sister  l-'elicia  is  mentioned  as  abbess  of  one  of  the  con- 
Tcnts  at  Toreello.  But  the  day  of  the  OrBcoli  was  over.  A  member 
of  the  family,  Bomenico,  "  a  near  relation,"  made  au  audacious 
attempt,  in  the  agitation  that  followed  the  withdrawal  of  Orso,  to 
sciM  the  supreme  power,  and  was  favoured  by  many,  the  cbroniclcw 
say.  But  his  attempt  was  unsucccMful,  and  hia  uanrpation  lasted 
only  a  day.  The  leader  of  the  opposing  party,  riabenico,  was  elected 
doge  iu  the  reaction,  which  doubtless  tliin  foolish  effort  of  ambition 
stimulated  greatly.  And  perhaps  it  was  this  reason  alao  which  moved 
the  people,  startled  into  a  new  scare  by  their  favourite  bugbear  of 
dynastic  succession,  to  consent  to  the  cruel  and  most  ungrateful  coo- 
dcmuation  of  the  Orseoli  family  which  followed,  sentencing  them  to  be 
denuded  of  all  rights,  and  pronounced  iucapable  henceforward  of 
holding  any  office  under  the  Kepuhlic.  Tiie  prohibition  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  little  practical  importance,  since  of  the  chtldren  of 
Fietro  Orseoto  the  Great  there  remained  none  except  priests  uiid 
nuns,  whose  indignation  when  the  news  reached  them  must  have 
been  as  great  as  it  was  impotent.  We  may  imagine  with  what 
awcliing  hearts  they  must  have  met,  iu  the  shadow  of  that  great 
saiietuary  which  they  Lad  built,  the  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  had 
been  dnge  in  Venice,  and  the  abbess  in  her  eonvent,  with  perbapa  a 
humbler  nun  or  two  of  the  same  blood  behind,  separated  only  by  the 
still  levels  of  the  lagoon  from  where  the  towers  and  spires  of  Venice 
roae  from  the  hosom  of  the  waters — \'enicc,  their  birthplace,  the 
home  of  their  glory,  from  which  their  race  was  now  shut  out.  If 
any  curse  of  Borne  trembled  from  their  lips,  if  any  appeal  for 
anathema  and  excommunieatioD,  who  could  have  wondered  ?  But, 
like  other  wrongs,  that  great  popular  ingratitude  faded  away,  and 
the  burning  of  the  hearts  of  the  injured  found  no  expression.  The 
three  consecrated  members  of  the  doomed  family,  perhaps  ead 
cuough  once  at  the  failure  of  the  succession,  must  have  found  a 
ccrtaiu  bitter  satisfaction  then  iu  the  thought  that  their  Otto, 
deposed  and  dead,  had  lef^  no  cliild  behind  hizn. 

But   the   voice  uf  history   has   taken  up  the  cause  of  this  ill--, 
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race.  The  cbroaiders  trith  one  voice  proclaim  the  houour 
i^t^  OneoU,  with  a  nsioaarj  partisausbip  in  which  even  a  writer 
(1,^6  present  day  dibt  be  allowcil  tu  share,  though  eight  ccnturice 
^oxe  come  aad  gone  siucc  Veuico  abjured  the  family  which  had  served 
^  90  well.  Sabellico  tells  with  indiguaat  satiBfactiou  that  he  caa 
fit^  nothing  to  record,  that  is  worthy  the  trouble,  of  Flabcuico,  their 
enony,  except  that  he  grew  old  and  died.  No»  rayionam  di  tor.  The 
iaagnificast  and  envious  rivals  who  hriugs  ruin  to  tlic  last  survivors 
of  1  great  race,  is  unworthy  further  comment. 

Sncfa  proacriptiouif,  however,  arc  rarely  so  successful.    The  Orscoli 

dtuppear   altogether  from   history,  aud   their  name   during  all  the 

tiitoric  ages,  though  rcapjicariDg  oace  or  twice  in  oWurc  positions, 

mi  aerer  heard   again    with   power   in  A'cnice.     Domeuico,   the 

imUrioos  usurper  of  a  day,  died   at   Kareaua   very  shortly   after. 

Era  their  great  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  Torcetlo,  have  dis- 

ij^eared  under  the  splendour   of  later  ornament,  ur  more  recent 

coMtmction.     Their  story  has   the  completeness  of  an  epic — they 

bed,  ami    ruled,  and   conquered,  and   made  Venice  great.     Under 

thdr  Bvay  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  sea.      And  then   it  was 

eiident  that  they  had  completed  their  mission,  and  the  race  came  to 

tti  cDd,  receiving  its  dismissal  in   the   course  of  nature  from  those 

I      Tkun  it  had  beat  served.     Few  families  thus  recognize  the  logic  of 

^nmuDStknces ;    they   linger  out   in   paltry  eBbrta — in  attempts  tf> 

^DETene  the  acntencc  pronounced  by  the  iugratitudc  of  the  Heklc  mob, 

Ktfuy  other  tyrant  with  whom  thcr  may  have  to  do.      Hut  whether 

viih  their  own  will  or  against  it,  the  Orscoli   made   no  struggle. 

TleT  allowed  their  story  to  be  completed  in  one  chapter,  and  to  come 

i      to  *  picturcaqnc  and  effective  end. 

^^  >lt  will  be  recognized,  however,  that  Torcello  is  a  powerful  cxeep- 
^piOB  to  the  extinction  of  all  relics  of  the  race.     The  traveller  as  he 
V  Hudi  with  something   of  the  sad   respect  of  pity  mingling  in  his 
ojohilion  of  that  great  and  noble  cathedral,  built  for  the  use  of  a 
fOpntoua  t^A   powerful   community,  but  now  left  to  a  few  rough 
I      fiibennen  and  pallid  women,  amid  the  low  aud  marshy  fields,  takea 
■  little  thought  of  him  who  reared  its  lofty  walls,  and  combined  new  and 
H>old  together  in  so  marvellous  a  conjunction.     Even  the  greatest  of  alt 
^  tkcnodera  adorers  who  have  idealized  old  Venice,  aud  suug  litanies  to 
toBcchotcnfigurcsamoDghcrsons,  hasnot  a  word  for  Orso  or  his  race. 
And  ao  tradition  remains  to  celebrate  hia  name.     But  the  story  of 
lUi  tender  brother,  the  banished  doge*8  defender,  champion,  substi- 
tote,  sud  mourner — he  who  reigned  for  Otto,  and  for  himself  neither 
•oaglit  nor   accepted  anything — is  worthy  of  the  scene.     Greatnew 
lui  faded  from  the  aucient  commune  as  it  faded  from  the  family  of 
tlieir  bishop,  and  Torcello,  like  the  Orseoli,  may  seem  to  a  fantastic 
?e  to  look,  through  all  the  round  of  endless  days,  wistfully  yet  with 
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no  grudge,  across  the  level  \FBste  of  tbe  salt  sea  water  to  that  great 
line  of  Venice  against  the  Trestern  sky  which  has  carried  her  life 
awaj.  The  church,  with  its  marbles  and  forgotten  inscriptions,  its 
mourDful  great  Madonna  holding  out  her  arms  to  all  her  cbildren^ 
its  profound  loneliness  and  sentinelship  through  all  the  ages,  acquires 
jet  another  not  uncongenial  association  when  we  think  of  the  noble 
and  unfortunate  race  which  here  died  out  in  the  silence  of  the 
cloister,  amid  murmurs  of  solemn  psalms  and  whispering  amens  from 
the  winds  and  from  the  sea. 

M.  O.  W.  Oliphakt. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE. 


ADDBESS  DELHERED  IN  BIRMINGHAM  OS  THE  UNVEILING  OP 
THE  STATUE  OF  SIR  JOSIAH  MASON. 


priTilege  of  unveiling  this  statue^  which  you  havr  conferred  on 
me  to-dny,  is  one  which  I  especially'  appreciate,  as  representing 
|e  University  of  London,  with  which  I  hope,  as  time  rolls  on,  the 
tkUege  may  be  connected  hy  closer  and  closer  tics.  Indeed,  I 
Kk  laTv  that,  on  bebnir  of  the  Chancellor  and  Senate,  I  may  express 
^  the  Mason  Science  College  our  congratulations  on  the  present, 
^d.  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  future.  It  is  only  natural  that 
to  shoald  do  so,  because,  without  making  any  invidioiu  compari<)OnSj 
I  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  University  of  London  has  always  taken 
f»l)ecial  interest  in  developing  seicntifie  education;  and  it  gives  no 
tgnt  without  insisting  on  a  solid,  though  not  of  course  extensive, 
fcfcowledgc  of  the  fountiiitions  and  methods  of  science.  lu  the  Deed 
It  Joandation  your  founder  wisely  provided  that  the  instruction  here 
|ven  should  have  special  reference  to  the  science  degrees  of  our 
rnirersity.  Since  the  Mason  College  was  opened  in  1&80  there 
l^m  been  macfa  on  which  all  its  well-wishers  may  congratulate  them- 
tl^ea,  bnC  there  have  been  two  great  losses — that  of  the  generous 
kkcl  ttgacious  founder  himself,  and  quite  recently  that  of  Dr.  Hcslop, 
k>  whose  energy  and  devotion  it  owes  so  much.  Mr,  Johnson,  in 
iMnrardiog  me  your  invitation,  sent  with  it  the  Life  of  Sir  Josiah 
fcaioi  br  Mr.  Bunce,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  have  read  with 
te»T  great  interest.  One  thiug  which  cannot  but  strike  us  in  his 
'itt,  and  may  encourage  those  to  whom  success  comes  late,  is 
^c  TPry  stow  progress  which  he  made  fur  many  years.  Should 
in?  OMX  feel  discouraged  if  he  does  not  make  a  good  start — 
\f  It  thirty  be  thinks  his  dcstiuy  is  irrevocably  settled,  and  that 
|>rotperity  is  denied  him — let  him  take  heart  from  the  history 
ir   Josiah   Mason.      i^lason,    indeed,  had   nu    great    reverses. 
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but  be  miglit  well  Lave  been  discouraged.  After  twenty-two  yean 
of  incesaaut  toil  he  liud  ouly  bcnii  able  to  save  .£30.  It  was  only 
wlien  he  was  thirty  that  his  turn  came — not  from  any  fortunate 
accident  or  lucky  speculation,  but  as  the  wcU-earued  rewai"(l  of 
tmremittiog  and  well-directed  lulKjur.  When  we  think  of  Sir 
Josiali's  two  eplimdid  gifts — the  Orphanage  and  tlie  College — we 
must  not  measure  them  l>y  the  cost,  great  b3  it  baa  been.  He  gave 
much  more.  His  were  not  more  Ijeijucsts  Of  money  which  he  could 
no  longer  enjoy ;  they  were  not  gifta  of  supcrabnndaut  wealthy 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  spend.  He  devoted  to  thicae  great 
objects  years  of  tabour  and  of  thought.  Sir  Josiah  once  said  of 
himself  that  he  was  "not  a  religious  man."  lie  did  not  belong  to 
any  church,  or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  to  any  sect  or  party." 
But  he  was  an  excellent  representative  of  religion  without  dogma ;  a 
living  illustration  of  the  Persian  proverb,  that  "  he  needs  no  other 
rosary  whose  thread  of  life  is  strung  with  the  beads  of  love  and 
thought."  His  creed  would  appear  to  have  been  that  of  Spinoza, 
that  "there  ia  a  Supreme  Being  who  delights  in  justice  and  mercy, 
whom  all  who  would  be  saved  are  bound  to  obey,  and  whose 
worship  consists  in  the  practice  of  j\istic«  wad  charity  towards  oxur 
neighbours." 

No  less  an  authority  than  Aristotle  has  stated  (almost  as  if  it  were 
a  self-evident  proposition)  that  commerce  "  is  incompatible  with  that 
dignified  life  which  it  is  our  wish  that  our  citizens  should  lead,  and 
totally  adverse  to  that  generous  elevation  of  luiud  with  which  it  is 
our  ambition  to  inspire  them.**  I  know  not  how  &r  that  may 
really  have  been  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  commerce  among  the 
ancient  Greeks;  but  if  so,  1  do  not  wonder  tliat  it  waii  not  more 
successful. 

But  whether  a  life  is  noble  or  ignoble  depende  not  on  the  calling 
which  is  adopted,  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  followed.  Tho 
hnmhleat  life  may  be  noble,  while  that  of  the  most  powerful  monarch 
or  the  greateat  genius  may  be  contemptible.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
of  art  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  life  generally.  It  does  not,  he 
teaches  us,  matter  whether  a  man 

"paint  the  petal  of  a  rose  or  the  charms  of  a  precipice,  «o  that  love  and 
admirntioD  attend  on  him  as  he  labours  and  wait  for  ever  on  his  work.  It 
docs  not  matter  whether  be  toil  for  months  on  a  few  inches  of  his  canvas,  or 
cover  a  palace  frnnt  with  colour  in  a  day,  so  only  that  it  be  With  a  aolemn 
purpose,  that  be  Lave  tilled  his  heart  with  patience  or  lU'ged  his  hsiid  to 
haste." 

Sir  Josiah  Mason,  like  Oresbam  and  Colston,  Grotc,  Fcabody, 
and  many  others,  prove  to  na — and  we  owe  him  as  much  fur  this 
as  Xor  hia  magnificent  benefactions — not-  only  that  commcroe  is 
compatible,  but  I  would  almost  go  further  and  say  tltat  it  will    bo 
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ranceeaful,  if  carried  oa  in  happy  anion,  with  noble  aims  aud 
generous  aapiratioDs.  Of  tbc  tvo  noble  " Masau'a  marks"  which 
JooAh  Masou  has  set  upou  Birtniughain,  the  Orphanage  and  the 
Sdwcs  College,  we  arc  here  luorc  immediately  concerned  with  the 
CoVtgt.  You  have  indeed  already  in  this  city  a  moat  admirable  and 
flcurisling  institution- — I  mean,  of  course,  the  ilidhmd  Institute — 
vbklidocs  much  to  promote  scientific  instructiuu ;  bnt  though  the 
olnKts  are  so  far  tlie  same,  still  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  two 
iEi6tntioD8  are  so  far  dissimilar  that,  far  from  Wing  iu  any  sense 
linlt,  each  will,  I  believe,  benefit  and  strengthen  the  other.  Such 
m  in^titation  is  all  the  more  needed  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
auBiier  in  which  science   is  habitually  treated  in  our  schools  and 

colkp*- 

The  Royal  Coromiasioti  appointed  in  1861,  on  the  motion  of  IVlr. 
(intni  Dnff.  to  report  on  the  condition  and  manngemcut  of  our  great 
i^lic  schools,  reported  that  in  their  judgment 

"uderjgnnen  and  other*  who  pM«  mostof  ll»*ir  lires  in  the  country,  or  who, 
■  C8»ny  and  town,  ar«  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  middle  and  lower 
tlwA  *°  elementary  knowl^dgv  of  the  Mibject.  early  gained,  has  its  pnr- 
Bdkrtues;  lod  we  beliero  that  its  vidno  ni  %  tnesn*  of  opening  the  niiud 
■i&dpliiuo^  the  factdticB,  ia  rpcogniztMl  by  a,]]  who  have  tak^n  the  tronble 
to-Mfuiie  it,  vhetbcr  men  of  buainesa  ur  of  Jeieiiro.  It  ([Uickens  and 
(uhintca  duecily  the  faculty  of  obsen'atioo,  which  in  very  niiiny  persons  lies 
ibotdonoaot  Uuough  life,  the  power  of  acciirskte  and  rupid  genernli^ation, 
at  tie  meDial  habit  of  method  ncd  arningemeat;  it  acctiflConiS  young 
jam  to  tracv  the  sequence  of  cause  sod  effect ;  it  familiarizes  th«m  with  a 
till  of  ttasouiug  which  iaicrcsis  them,  and  whicii  they  can  promptly  coni- 
{fliiiid ;  and  it  is  pcrliaps  th«i  hvn  cortc-cttvc  for  that  indolence  which  is  the 
m  d  bdf-awakcnud  iniuds,  and  which  sUriuks  from  any  exertion  that  is 
lib  on  effort  of  memory,  merely  mochunical.'' 


C 


Kit  Knval  Commission — that  of  IS&i,  which  comprised  among 
itiaeiabcra  Lord  Tauutou,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Stallbrd 
]{iinkot«  (Lord  Tddcslcigh),  Dr.  Hook,  tbc  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir 
TWoM  Acland,  Mr.  Forster,  Dr.  Storrar,  and  othcrs^exprcssed  their 
o|Uon  as  follows : — 

'*Te  think  !t  established  that  the  study  of  natural  science  develops,  better 
ibnny  other  studJen,  the  observing'  fnctiltics;  discipUnM  iho  intellect  by 
UsddBg  induction  as  well  as  deduction ;  supplies  a  usoftil  bntanoc  to  the 
nfiu  cf  language  and  mathematics,  and  provides  much  instructioo  of  great 
nlotfot  the  occupation  oTafler-life. 

"•Xtii  would  it  be  wise,  i«  a  country  whose  continued  prosperity  so  greatly 
itfoit  on  its  ability  to  mninta.in  its  pre-eminence  in  manufacture s,  to 
uglMt  the  Bppiicjition  of  natural  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  or  overlook 
'^"'M'rlsno*  of  promoting  the  study   of  it,   t-vcn  in  a  speciul  way,  among 

MM." 

Uitly,  the  Duke  of  DeTonshire's  Commission,  some  years  snbac- 
q*ait,  itated  that. 
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"  ihough  sotnc  pTogres<i  haa  no  doubc  been  achieved,  and  though  there  oro 
s(>tiic  cxccptiooa]  casCH  of  grent  iniprovempnc,  hUH  no  adequate  effort  has 
litcn  niade  to  sutiply  llie  cl((ici«iicv  of  ttoiftitific  inatnu^tion  pointed  out  by 
ihp  Coinmissiotiers  of  ISC  I  jitid  ]8(j4.  W*  arc  coiiij>eHecl,  therefore,  to  record 
our  opinion,  tlmt  the  presftit  statfe  of  KcicQtJtic  iiistniclion  in  our  schoola  is 
exirfiiiely  unuiti^i'HcU'jry, 

"The  oniiMJuH  from  a  liberal  education  of  a  gr«at  branch  of  inbelleclu*! 
culture  is  of  it»clf  a  matter  of  Eerious  regret ;  and  coneiilerin};  tin,-  incroauug 
)ii)])nrtsncc  of  science  to  the  natlonn!  inieresls  of  the  country,  we  cannol  but 
ifgurd  iU  almost  total  exclusion  from  ibe  training  of  the  upper  and  middle 
clauses  as  little  less  than  a  national  misfortune." 


Spcnkin^  two  yearaagoat  Bristol,  I  pointed  out  how  much  science 
is  still  n<^gkcted  in  our  endowed  schools.  At  the  time  this  statement 
was  much  crilicii-ed.  I  was  told  I  wan  apcaliing  of  a  time  many 
years  back  ;  that  the  course  of  instraction  had  been  greatly  improved; 
and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  lament  that  cla&ikiciH  were  being 
neglectrd  for  science.  Accordingly,  I  moved  for  a  new  return, 
vhicb  bas  been  issued  within  the  last  few  mouths,  audi  sLova,  I 
regret  io  say,  but  little  improvement.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
schools  have  iscnt  rctunis,  and  it  appears  that  iu  fifty-four  of  them, 
or  over  30  per  cent.,  tio  scicucc  whatever  is  taught;  in  fifty,  one 
hour  is  devoteiL  to  it  |icr  week  ;  iu  scveiity-eix,  two  hours  or  less  tbau 
three ;  while  out  of  the  whole  unmlior,  ouly  six  devoted  to  it  as  many 
as  six  hour!)  in  ttte  week.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  all 
irhicli  lias  hceii  said,  very  tittle  progrcHs  ha^  been  niiule  in  tbia 
respect.  Our  sehooltn  are  generally  mure  industrious,  but,  remarkable 
&s  it  may  appear,  Latin  nnd  CJreek  absorb  more  time  than  ever.  In 
factj  ill  epite  of  all  tlmt  lias  been  said,  our  school  system  shows  little 
imiirovemcnt,  and  the  distribution  of  hours  is  still  that  which  has  been 
condemned  by  a  series  of  Roval  Commissions,  nnd  which  I  believe 
httiilly  any  one  (not  bimsclf  a  claswcal  master)  could  be  found  to 
approve.  Commission  after  Commission — those  of  1861,  186-1, 1868, 
and  ia7;J — have  deplored  the  neglect  of  science  and  modem  languages 
in  our  sebools ;  and  yet,  as  Sir  Lyon  Flayfair  truly  observed  at  Aber- 
deen, so  far  as  this  is  concerned  little  improvement  has  been  effected, 
and  "generally  throughout  tbe  country  teaching  in  science  is  a 
name  rather  than  a  reality."  There  were,  indeed,  according  to  the 
Technical  Commission,  last  year  only  three  aehools  in  Great  Britain 
in  wliich  science  is  fully  and  adequately  taught. 

For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  the  Oxford  aud  Cambridge 
School  Examination  i3oiiLrd  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  respousible. 
The  Public  School  Commission  provided  in  their  regulations  (which 
have  the  eti'ect  of  an  Act  of  I'arliament)  that  in  all  school  examina- 
lions  the  proportion  of  marks  to  be  assigned  to  natund  science 
should  he  not  less  than  one-tenth.  But  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board  ignore  this,  contctiding  that  their  examioatiooa  are  not  school 
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fudans  ;   anil,  as  a  tuatlcr  of  fact,  out  of  the  wbolo  nutuber  of 
j^^joIb  examined  by  tlicm,  less  thati  200  bays  pussod  in  any  brancli 

Yptaxaae  that  the  Boaitla  arc  ailvisetl  that  (hey  are  not  subject  to 
^  rules  laid  dowa  by  the  Public  School  Commissiouers;  but  it  i» 
piiUnt  that  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  spiritj  if  not  to  the  letter, 
d  tie  regulations. 

It  b  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  irauld  re- 
qiiirf  *  tnowlcdge  of  the  eleroeats  of  science  frooi  every  candidate 
(or  8  degree.  Till  this  is  douc  I  fear  that  science  will  altrays  be 
oi^eeted  in  our  public  schools. 

Perliaps  there  is  no  ono  of  onr  great  public  schools  in  which  more 
^bera  done  than  ut  Eton.  Yet  Mr.  Coruishj  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Duatera  there,  himself  tells  us  that 

'tfprcMnt  the  aoiouot  of  8cionc«  taught  at  Eton  is  tho  legal  tniaimnm. 
sn  nrj  gfneroualy  interpreted.  All  boys  go  through  sonic  ficieDCific  training, 
but  i»T  bt>gin  late,  and,  if  thty  like,  leave  oflT  early.  No  instruction  is  giv«ii 
IB  ulanl  hiAtory,  electricity,  optics,  Ddtronomy,  mechanica,  Sic,  except  to 
I  aifct  few  in  th«  Upper  part  of  the  school.  The  utmost  that  ia  exacusd  is 
tnbcnn  n  week  in  »cliool  aa  a  written  oxorciae,  and  the  murks  given  in  trials 
■n(ie-t«Qth  of  th«  whole.  This  i-i  not  as  it  ahould  be,  ami  iliu  public  will 
Mfor  some  improreinent  in  thU  respect.  It  i^  true  that  the  8cieDl:6c 
lading  which  is  giren  at  Eton  i«  all  that  atn  bo  desired  in  (jiiallty,  hat  tli«re 
untUOUgh  ofit.  Those  iKty*  who  take  up  scieiicu  as  n  special  ttuWjecl  atu 
fftUinusea.  as  tuiiversity  nMulUi  iitiow.  Tliey  are  tka\  studenU,  ami  jusuco 
bdoMlQ  them. 

"  Bui  the  authorities  oE  the  school  are  not  fully  aljve  to  the  value  of  sctence 
■  pDt  of  the  mental  training  of  all  boys.  The  hours  given  to  it  ia  tho  school 
srtinlutn  ure  not  aatlicientt  the  subjects  taught  not  numeroui  onougfa,  and 
■fc'irni  cant  is  not  taken  to  select  early  those  boys  who  ought  to  maku  it 
I  te  Rpecial  study.  It  is  still  possible  for  u  boy  to  pass  though  iha  school 
I  ittm  any  real  ecieutilic  training,  and  to  Leave  Eton  without  over  having 
kard  of  Darwin  or  Newton."  * 

knA  ve  may  add,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  to  leave  collie 
i&rall  without  licing  able  to  speak  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

SdeDtiBc  men  have  uo  desire  to  exclude  classics.  Not  only  is 
t^  room  fur  both,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exclude  either. 
Wbt  they  ask  is,  that  out  of  forty  hours,  six  should  be  devoted  to 
Kieacv ;  and  allottinf;  eighteen  to  modern  lauguagcs,  mathematics, 
ud  geography,  that  would  still  leave  sixteen  for  Latin,  Greek  and 
arieot  history.  This  is  surely  a  moderate  request.  Moreover, 
(t  b  not  the  view  of  scientiSe  men  alone.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  fur 
Mntanee,  says : 

*'The  mother  touguo,  tho  ekuionts  of  Latin  and  of  the  chief  modern  lau- 
yrfgw,  the  elements  of  history,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  of  geography,  uud 
^  t£a  kDOwledge  of  nature,  should  bo  the  studies  of  the  lower  classos  in  all 
^Ovodary  sohooU,  and  should  be  the  samu  for  all  boys  at  this  stage." 

»  "  Eloa  Kcfonu."    V.  W.  Cornish.     KineUenih  Cenhiry,  ISSl,  p.  537. 
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Mr.  Grant-Duff  hoa  oxprcawici  the  opinion*  tliat  a  boy  or  girl  of 
fourteen  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 

"  read  Aloud  clearly  and  aprccably,  to  write  ft  largo  distinct  round  hand,  and  to 
know  the  ordinary  rulos  of  arithmetic,  especially  componnd  nddition — a  by  no 
means  univeratil  accomplishment ;  to  speak  and  write  French  with  easo  and 
correctness,  and  have  tome  slight  acquaintance  with  French  literatnro;  to 
tranatute  ad  <ij>er(iirai>i  libri  from  aa  ordinary  French  or  German  book  ;  to 
liavii  a  tborouglily  good  elementary  ttciowiedgo  of  geography,  uml^r  which  are 
comprC'heuiled  some  notions  of  astroiiomy^-enough  to  t^xcit«  hi;  cnrionty;  a 
knowledge  of  Ui«  very  brostiuKt  fuels  of  j;«otogy  and  history — enough  to  make 
tiim  understand,  in  a  clear  but  perfectly  geoeral  way,  how  the  larger  featurob 
of  the  worJd  he  Uvea  in,  phynical  and  poUticnl,  carae  to  be  like  what  they  are  ; 
to  have  been  trained  from  earliest  infancy  to  tise  bis  powers  of  observation  oa 
plants,  or  animals,  or  rocks,  or  other  natural  objects  ;  and  to  have  gathered  m 
general  acquaintance  with  what  is  most  supremely  good  in  that  portion  of  the 
more  important  English  classics  which  is  auitable  to  his  time  of  life;  to  have 
some  rudimentary  acquaiatanue  with  drawing  and  music/' 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to-day  to  criticise  other  institutioDa,  but 
rather,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  refer  to  the  advantages  irhich 
sttjdcata  will  derive  from  beings  educated  in  a  college  where  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  science  all  receive 
a  fair  share  of  attention.  It  ia  true  that  the  Deed  of  Foundation 
expressly  forbids  "mere  literary  education  and  instruction" — not 
that  these  subjects  should  be  thcmsclvcit  excluded,  but  that  they 
should  not  exclude  others  quite  as  important. 

In  the  first  place,  science  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  life.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  regard  science  as 
dry  or  prosaic.  The  technical  works,  descriptions  of  species,  &c., 
bear  the  same  relations  to  science  as  dictionaries  to  literature. 
Mackay  more  justly  exclaims  r — 


"  Blawinzi  on  Science  !     When  tHn  oairth  aceincd  old 
When  taith  yrcw  dotia;,',  luid  our  reiuou  culd, 
Twaa  shft  digcovered  that  Iho  world  waa  yoan;;, 
A&fl  tAU;;lit  a  laDgnitf^e  to  its  lispiug  tongue-'* 


A 


Occasionally,  indeed,  it  may  destroy  some  poetical  myth  of 
antiquity,  such  as  the  ancient  Hindoo  explanation  of  rivers,  that 
"  Indra  dug  out  their  beds  with  hia  thunderbolts,  and  sent  them  forth 

,  by  long  continuous  paths."  But  the  real  causes  of  natural  pheno- 
mena are  far  more  striking,  and  contain  more  real  poetry,  than  tho»e 
which  have  occurred  to  the  untrained  imagination  of  nanlciDd. 
Botany,  for  instance,  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  dry  science.  Without 
it  one  might  admire  flowers  and  trees  as  one  may  admire  a  great 
man  or  a  beautiful  woman  whom  one  meeta  in  a  crowd;  but  it  is  as 
a  stranger.     The  botanist,  on.  the  contrary — nay,  I  will  not  say  the 

"botanist,  but  one  with  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  that  delightful 

•  Fortntghtiij  jRmew,  1877. 
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-when  he  goes  out  into  the  woods  (whether  they  prcscot  tlie 
ll^XK  tracery  of  winter,  the  teiidcr  greeu  of  siiring,  tbc  richness 
ofnutmer,  or  the  glory  of  aiitnmn)  or  into  any  of  those  fairy 
(omtt  which  wc  call  fields,  finds  himself  welcomed  hy  a  ^lad  com- 
uny  of  friends,  every  one  with  something  interesting  to  tell.  Dr. 
joluiMa  >ud  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  you  had  seen  one  green  lield 
Mmh*d  icen  them  all;  and  even  a  greater  than  Johnson,  Socrates, 
ibewry  ^pe  of  intellect  without  seicncc,  said  he  wa^alwaya  aniioub 
to  jetfn,  and  from  fields  and  trees  he  coald  Icorn  nothing.  It  hs9, 
1  lifio*,  been  said  that  hotanists 

"  Lore  not  tho  (lower  they  pluck  uut  know  it  not, 
And  kil  tli«ir  I)otany  ia  nut  Idlin  inunes." 

Odtrut  this,  howcrcr,  with  the  langnagc  of  one  who  would  hardly 
diiBB  to  be  a  master  iu  botany,  though  he  is  certainly  a  loWng 
ttndeot. 

"Coaado'.'*  aoys  Kuskin.  "what  we  owe  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the 
tfRriag  of  tho  dark  ^'rouiid  by  chat  glorious  cnatuol,  by  tiio  com[Kuiles  nf 
Aiw»ft,  eountlcsE,  aud  pitaccftil  epears  of  the  field  I  Follow  but  lor  a  IhUe 
ibM  ike  thought  ul'all  that  wo  ought  to  recognizu  iu  tlioHe  wurds.  Alt  spring 
ladmntner  is  in  tfaeta — tho  walks  by  ailttnt  sueutcd  patha,  the  reac  in  noon- 
lijbfat,  the  joy  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  tho  power  of  all  shepherd  life  and 
pMilUivn  ;  the  Ufa  of  the  aualight  upon  tho  world,  falling  in  emerald  scrcaka 
tnd  nft  blue  shadows,  when  else  it  would  havo  ainicic  nn  the  dark  mould  or 
sonbiDg  dtiA  ;  pasturcii  bcnide  the  padn^  brooks,  Roft  banks  and  knolla  of 
ksif  Kilts,  chymy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by  the  blno  lino  of  lifted  sea ; 
crisp  Uwns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred 
•nailuae,  diotod  by  happy  feet,  softening  in  thdr  fall  iha  sound  of  loviog 
•oicd^ 

Eveo  if  it  be  true  that  science  was  dry  when  it  was  buried  in  huge 
folioi,  that  is  certainly  no  longer  the  CMC  now  ;  and  Lord  Chester- 
fieU'i  wise  wish,  that  Mioerva  might  ha%'c  three  gracea  as  well  as 
Vpnu,  baa  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Tbe  stndy  of  natural  history  indeed  seems  destined  to  replace  the 
loa  of  what  ia  par  erce/feiice  termed  "  sport,"  engraven  in  us  as  it  is 
by  Uie  operation  of  thousanda  of  years,  during  which  maa  lived 
greatly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Game  is  gradually  becoming 
"  nail  hy  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  Our  prehistoric  ancestors 
bunled  the  mammoth,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  and  the  Irish 
ell;  the  ancient  Sritona  had  the  wild  ox,  the  deer,  and  the  wolf. 
Still  we  have  the  bare,  the  partridge,  and  tbe  fux  ;  but  even  these  arc 
becoming  scarcer,  aud  must  be  preserved  Tint,  in  order  that  they 
Bttj-  be  killed  afterwards.  Some  of  us  even  now — and  more,  no 
dnfat,  will  hereafter — satisfy  iustiuets,  essentially  of  the  same  origin, 
brthe  study  of  birds,  or  insects,  or  even  iufusoria— of.  creatures 
wlich  more  than  make  up  by  their  variety  what  tbey  want  in  size. 
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It  \a  t&aWy  astonishing  how  Uttlc  wc  know  of  the  beautiful  world 
in  which  wc  live.  Mr.  Norman  Lockrer  tells  us  that  while 
trarclliu^  on  a  scientific  misstou  ia  the  liocky  Moiintaiusj  he  wav 
astonished  to  meet  a  very  aged  Frcneh  Abbe,  and  could  not 
help  showing  his  aurprisc.  The  Abbe  observed  this,  and  iu  the  course 
of  con  venation  explained  his  presence  in  that  distant  region.  ^_ 

'■  YoH  were,"  lie  siiid,  '*  I  easily  saw,  snrpriwd  to  And  nic  here.  Thw  firtCl 
is,  that  sonic  months  a^o  I  was  very  ill.  My  pliyiiidanii  gave  rae  up,  and  in 
fact  ono  morning  I  thought  myself  that  1  waa  alrearty  in  th«  arms  uf  ihv  Boa 
Dieu,  and  I  fancied  the  an^eU  caxtw  nml  asked  me,  '  Well,  M.  I'AWw,  and 
how  did  you  lilce  the  henutiful  worlil  you  Imve  just  left.''  And  then  i( 
occurred  to  mo  thnt  I  wlin  hftd  hpcn  all  my  liio  preaching  about  licuven,  had 
aeen  almost  notliing  of  iho  world  in  wtiich  I  was  living.  I  delt- niimcil,  there- 
fgre,  if  it  plcaaed  Providence  to  spare  me,  to  seo  sometliing  of  Uiis  world  ;  and 
so  here  I  am." 

Few  of  us  are  free,  however  much  we  might  wish  it,  to  foHo 
the  example  of  the  worthy  Abbe.  But  although  it  may  not 
possible  for  os  to  visit  the  liocky  Mountains,  and  though  I  do 
not  by  any  means  say  that  descriptions  of  voyages  and  travels  ace 
equal  to  the  voyages  and  travels  themselves,  they  are  the  next  be8t|H 
nay,  though  it  may  seem  para<laxical,  that  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  1  am  not  sure  they  arc  not  better.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great 
privilege  to  visit  Canada,  or  to  travel  say  iu  Mexico  or  Peru,  or  to 
cruise  omoDg  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  but  in  some  rcapccts  the  narratives 
of  cariy  travellers,  the  histories  of  Prescott  or  the  voynges  of  Captain 
Cook,  arc  even  more  interesting ;  describiug  to  us,  a^f  they  do,  a  state 
of  society  wliich  was  then  so  unlike  ours,  but  whicli  now  has  been 
much  cliaiiged  and  Earopeanized. 

ThuB  we  may  make  our  daily  travels  interesting,  even  though,  like 
tlio  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family,  all  our  adventures  are  by  our  o 
fireside,  aud  all  our  migrations  from  one  room  to  another. 

Fow  of  118  can  be  said  to  have  learnt  at  all — none  pcrha 
thoroughly — to  enjoy  the  gift  of  life  and  the  beautifnt  world  we  live 
in ;  to  appreciate  the  &acrcd  trusts  of  health,  strength,  and  time. 
We  can  indeed  all  aay  with  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  that  the  retrospect  of 
life  swarms  with  lost  opportunities.  Vet  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
as  happy  as  we  can.  Dante  long  ago  pointed  to  the  neglect  of  these 
opportuuties  as  a  serious  fault : 

"  M»D  cvi  d<i  violencv 
Tu  hiiusdf  &Dd  Lis  own  Ueniii^  and  fpr  this 
He,  in  tb*  second  fouud,  must  syo  deploK, 
Witb  unnrniliiig  penitonc*.  hia  criin*. 
Whoe'er  dpii riven  hinuclfof  lifv  and  light 
In  rcckU'SttlavUhmentbia  talent  tvaAtcfl, 
And  aornjwB  then  whea  be  should  Jn  i:J]  in  joy." 

For  to  be  happy  oneself  is  one  step  towards  making  others  happv 
also ;  and,  to  quote  Kuskin,  "  euch  of  us,  as  we  travel  the  way  of 
life,  has  the  choice,    according  to  our  working,  of    turuing  all  the 
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of  ^'ature  into  one  song  of  rejoining' ;  or  of  irithcriug  and 
qaencliing  her  ^mpatbj  into  a  fearful  withdrawn  silence  of  con> 
dMmntinn,  or  into  a  crying  out  of  her  stonoa  and  a  shaking  of  her 
dint  against  ua." 

Too  many,  however,  still  feel  only  in  Natnrc  that  which  we  share 
"•rith  tlie  weed  and  the  worm;"  they  love  bircU  as  boy«  do — that 
i*.  they  loTC  throwing  stones  atHhcm  ;  or  wonder  if  they  are  good  to 
ett,  as  the  E-iqtiimaiix  aslcod  of  the  watch  ;  or  treat  theni  as  certain 
derout  Afrcedcc  rillagcrs  are  xaid  to  have  treated  a  descendaut  of 
tbf  Prophet — killed  him  and  worshipped  at  his  tomb ;  but  gradually 
we  may  hope  that  the  love  of  Nature  will  become  to  more  and 
more,  aa  already  it  is  to  many,  a  "  faithful  and  sacred  element  of 
baman  feeling." 

Where  the  untrained  eye  will  see  nothing  but  mire  and  dirt, 
■deQcc  will  often  reveal  exquisite  possibilities.  The  mud  we  tread 
Kader  our  feet  la  the  street  is  a  grimy  mixture  of  clay  and  aaud^ 
loot  and  water.  Separate  the  sand,  however — let  the  atoms  arrange 
ftntisdves  in  peace  n(«urdiiig  to  their  nature — and  you  hare  the  opal 
SijHrate  the  clay,  and  it  bcoomcs  a  white  earth,  fit  fur  the  fiucst 
foccdUD ;  or  if  it  still  further  purities  itself,  you  have  a  sapphire, 
"bkc  the  soot,  and  if  properly  treated  it  wilt  give  you  a  diamond. 
Wlilf.  lastly,  the  water,  purified  and  distilled,  will  become  a  dew-drop 
cr  crystolliic  into  a  lovely  star. 

Or,  to  quote  another  beautiful  illnstration  from  Huskin,  speaking 
rfa  gutter  in  u  street,  he  well  observes,  that  "  at  your  own  will 
JOD  may  see  in  it  cither  the  refuse  of  the  street  or  the  image  of 
tie  .kf  » 

Nay,  even  if  we  may  imagine  beauties  and  charms  which  do  not  really 
BJji ;  still  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is  better  to  do  so  on  the  side  of  charity  ; 
lU  Xasm^'th,  who  tells  us  in  his  delightful  autobiography  that  he 
BKd  to  think  one  of  hii)  friends  had  a  charming  and  kindly  twinkle, 
131  one  day  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  glass  eye. 

Bat  1  should  err  indeed  were  I  to  dwell  exclusively  ou  the  im- 
pOTtaoco  of  science  as  lending  interest  and  charm  to  our  leisure 
kMtrs.  Far  from  tlus,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
lortauce  of  Ktentific  training  ou  the  wise  conduct  of  life.  There  is 
apawigc  in  an  address  given  many  years  ago  by  Prufciisor  Huxley 
to  dn  South  London  Working  Men's  College  wbicli  struck  me  very 
nek  at  the  time,  and  which  puts  this  iu  language  more  forcible  than 
n;  vUch  I  oould  use. 

*Siffx)w,*'  he  nid.  "  it  wore  poifoctly  cvrtaiu  ibat  the  lifs  and  fortune 
''tmtj  giM  of  us  would,  on* day  or  otlitr,  dcp«od  upon  his  winning  or  losing 
spamf  cbem.  Don't  you  think  that  wc  should  uU  cunsidur  it  tu  b«  a  pri- 
M>7  ia\.f  u>  tearu  ni  loast  tJiu  munes  and  the  wovca  of  the  pieces  ?  Do  you 
'MwokUiKt  w«ibotild  look  with  a  disapprobation  amounuog  to  acorn  upon 
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the  fether  who  allowed  "Wia  son  or  the  State  wKioh  anowcd  JUi  memberfi  to 
grow  up  without  knowing  &  pawn  from  a  knight  ?  Yet  it  ia  n  very  plain  and 
elementary  truth  that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happini'ss  of  every  one  of 
us,  and  more  or  leas  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our 
knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  iofiniie]y  more  difficult  nnd  com- 
plicated tlian  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  hna  been  played  for  untold  agec. 
«v«ry  man  and  woman  of  ub  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  hw  or 
h«r  own.  Thu  chessboard  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenotnrna  of  the 
tmivcrme,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  cult  the  Taws  ol  Nature.  The 
player  on  the  other  side  it  hiddtn  from  us,  W«  know  Uiat  Iiin  play  i*  always 
fair,  juflt,  and  pntlont,  But  also  we  know  to  our  cost  tliat  he  nerer  over- 
looks a  mistake  or  makes  the  emallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the 
man  who  plays  weL  the  higbest  stakes  are  paid,  with  thot  sort  of  overflowing 
generoatty  which  with  the  strong  shows  di^Ught  in  Etrcngth.  And  ong  who 
plays  ill  Ls  chockmated — without  haste,  but  without  remorse."  ^H^H 

I  liavc  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  the  piirifying  and  ennobling 
influence  of  science  upon  religion  ;  how  it  has  assisted,  if  indeed  it  may 
not  claim  the  main  share,  in  sweeping'  away  the  dark  auperstitions.  the 
degrading  belief  in  sorcery  anct  witchcraft,  and  the  cruel,  however 
■well-intentioned,  intolerance  which  embittered  the  Christian  world 
almost  from  the  very  days  of  tlie  Apostles  themselves.  In  this  she 
Las  surely  performed  do  mean  service  to  religion  itself.  As  Canon 
Fremantlc  has  well  and  justly  said,  men  of  science,  and  not  the  clergy 
only,  are  ministers  of  religion.  Again,  the  national  necessity  fgi^ 
scientific  education  is  imperative.  Wc  arc  apt  to  forget  liovr  mii<^H 
we  owe  to  science,  becaTiae  so  many  of  its  wonderfut  gifts  have  hccome 
familiar  parts  of  our  everyday  lifcj  that  their  very  value  makes  us 
forget  tbcir  ori^n.  At  the  recent  celebration  of  the  sexcentenary  of 
Petcrhouse  College,  near  the  close  of  a  long  dinner,  Sir  Frcdciiek 
Bramwell  was  called  on,  some  time  after  midnight,  to  return  thanks 
for  applied  science.  He  excused  himself  from  making  a  long  speecli 
on  the  ground  that,  though  tho  suhjeet  was  almost  inexhaustible,  the 
only  illustration  which  struck  him  aa  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stanccB  was  the  application  of  the  domestic  lucifer  to  the  bedroom 
candle.  Sir  Josiah's  life  is  itself  a  remarliablc  illustration  of  this, 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  bow  unfortunate  was  the  saying  of  the 
that 


'■  The  light-onts{»ed)ng  tclepraph 
BcMS  Dothin^  on  ita  tj-cam." 
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The  report  of  the  Itoyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  which 
has  recently  been  issued,  teems  with  illustrations  of  the  advantages 
artbrdcd  by  technical  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  technical  train- 
ing ougLit  not  to  begin  too  soon,  for,  as  Itaiu  truly  observes,  "in  a 
right  view  of  scientifie  education  the  first  principles  and  leading 
examples,  with  select  details,  of  all  the  great  sciences,  are  the  proper 
basis  of  the  complete  and  cxlumstivc  study  of  any  siugic  science.*'' 
Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  llcrschcl,  "  it  can  hardly  be  prcsscit 
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forcibly  enough  on  the  attentioQ  of  the  student  of  Nature,  that  there  h 
•cauccly  any  natural  pbeuomenon  which  can  be  fnUy  and  completely 
nplained  in  all  its  circumstances,  without  a  union  of  several,  jirrhaps 
of  all,  the  sciences."     The   most   important    secrets   of  Nature   are 
oEten  hidden  away  in  most  unexpected  places.     Many  valuable  sub- 
stances have  been  discovered  in  the  rcfuae  of  manufactoriGs :  it  was 
tt  happy  thought  of  Glauber  to  examine  what  everybody  else  threw 
any,     There  is  perhaps  no  nation  the  future   liappiness  and   pro- 
fpenty  of  which  depend  more  on  science  than  our  own.    Our  popula- 
tifflt  ia  over  35,CXK),0(XJ,  and  is  rapitlly  iacreasiog.     Even  at  prcuent 
it  is  far  larger  than  our  acreage  can  support.     Few  people  whose 
bttueaa  does  not  lie  in  the  study  of  titatiHti<'«  realize  that  wc  have 
topiy  foreign  countries  no  less  than  .fcl4(),000,0(»f)  a  year  for  food. 
This,  of  course,  we  purchase  mainly  by  manufactured  articles.     We 
htVQOV  a  great  deal  about  depression  of  trade,  and  foreign,  especially 
AnericaSj  competition,  which,  let  me  observe,  will  be  much  keener 
I  few  years  hence,  when  ahe  has  paid  off  her  debt,  and  consequently 
bfiedoced  her  taxation.     But  let  us  look  forward  one  hundred 
TCir>— DO  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation.     Onr  coal  supplies 
viU  then  be  nearly  exhausted.     The  population  of  Great  Britain 
dooiilc*  at  the  present  rate  of  increase   in  about  fifty  years,  so  (hat 
n  iboold  then,  if  the  present  rate  continues,  require  to  import  orer 
tWO.OOO.OOO  a  year  in  food,     llow,  then,  is  this  to  be   paid   for  ? 
Vc  bare  before  us,  as  usual,  three  courses.     The   natural   rate  of 
lunase  may  be  stopped,  which  means  suffering  and  outrage  ;  or  the 
population   may  increase, only  to  vegetate  in  misery  and  destitution; 
•f  Ustly,  by  the  development  of  scientific  training  and  appliances,  they 
Mj  probably  be  maintained  in  happiness   and  comfort.     We  have 
id  lact  to   make  our  choice   between  science   and   suffering.     Mr. 
UsttOD,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
lUed  attention  to  ibis.     Our  sons,  he  said,  "  should  be  fitted  more 
by  education  for  commercial  lifOf  and  less  for  the  amusements  and 
Innries  ao   much   in   fashion."     T  need  the  less,  however,  enlarge 
■{xn  this  important  subject,  because  it  formed  the  main  argument 
(^  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  valuable  address  to  the  British  Asycciation 
U  Aberdeen.      In  fact,  it  is  only   by   wisely  utilizing   the  gifts  of 
<Qaoe  that  we  have  any  hope   of  maintaining  our   population  in 
pfcsty  and  comfort.      Science,  however,  will  do  this  for  us  if  we  will 
wlyltt  her.     That  discoveries,  innumerable,  man'cllous,  and  fruitful, 
•nit  the  successful  explorers  of  Nature  no  one  can  doubt.     "What 
^W  one  not  give  for  a  science  primer  of  the  next  century  ?  for,  to 
(viphratc  a  well-known  saying,  even  the    boy  at  the  plough   may 
•^  know  more  of  science  than  the  wisest  of  our  philosophers  do  now. 
^iJe  entitled  one  of  bis  essays  "  Of  Man's  great  Ignorance  of  the 
I-'*  of  Natural  Tilings ;  or  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  Nalnre 
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whereof  the  uses  to  human  life  are  yet  thoroughlj  underatood 
a  saying  which  ia  still  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  written.  And,  lest  I 
should  be  supposed  to  be  taking  too  sanguine  a  view,  let  me  gire  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  who  says  ; 

"  Stiic«  H  cannot  but  be  that  inntimerabLe  and  most  important  Tiaes  remain 
to  be  discovered  aniong  the  laateriah  and  ohjecU  already  known  to  us,  ati  well 
aa  among  those  wbicli  the  progrMs  of  i!cit;nc«  niu«t  lierealW  dtsclose,  we  may 
benoe  conooivti  a  weU-groundvd  expvctution,  not  ooly  of  coiutunt  iiicreaso 
the  pliyiical  rceourctis  of  mankioO,  and  the  ooosequAnt  improvciocnt  of  tbc 
condition,  but  of  continual  acceasion  to  our  power  of  penetrating  into 
arcana  of  Nature  and  becoming  aQquaJnted  with  her  highest  laws." 

Nor  is  it  merely  iu  a  material  point  of  view   that   science   would, 
thus  heuefit  the  nation.     She  will  raise  and  strengthen  the  natiom 
as  surely  aa  the  individual,  character      Iu   the  words  of  Epicteti 
you  "  will  confer  the  greatest   boon  ou   your  city,  not   by  raisiai 
the  roofs,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow-citiKCos ;  for  it 
better  that  great  souls   should  live   in  small   habitations,  than  that 
abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses."     Let  me  cougratul 
you   that   the  great  gift    which    Minerva  offered    to    Paris  is  now 
here  firccly  tomlercd  to  all,  for  wc  may  apply  to  the  nation,  as  wcl 
as  to  the  indiridual,  Tennyson's  uoblc  lines  : — 

"  y«lf-revereDQe,  solf-kDOwloiiKe,  wH-oontrol: 
Tlicac  three  ali>nc  len^l  life  to  B'lvereign  powv, 
Yet  Dot  for  puwcr  (i>owor  of  iier&olf 
Would  cime  uucalled  for),  imt  to  live  by  l«w; 
Acting  tlie  Uw  we  live  by  wifcliout  fenr. ' 

Job  If  Lubbock. 
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JP  ihe  iircftcnt  position  of  inquiry  in  the  field  of  early  Church 
Iliitorr  ift  to  be  understood^  wc  must  start  vith  the  science  as 
it  WIS  thirty  years  ago.  Tlic  Tiibingen  sehool,  led  by  a  frreat  master, 
had  eiamined  with  rare  industry  the  Christian  litcratnre  of  the 
but  two  centuries,  and  believed  that  it  had  found  a  key  vhich 
ntlocked  every  problem.  "  Jewish  Christianity,"  "  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity  " — these  were  tlie  magic  words  which  suflSeed  to  explain  the 
demlopinent  of  the  Church  up  to  the  time  of  Ircnseus.  It  was  an 
JBoUDent  process,  which,  beginning  with  the  appearance  and 
IQCMhing  of  Jesus  Christ,  branched  into  two  opposite  tendencies, 
the  Fetrine  and  the  Pauline,  and  advanced  through  a  cycle  of  anti- 
them  and  Hynthesea  till  it  culminated  ia  the  Catholic  Church.  An 
Mho  of  the  assured  conviction,  that  all  problems  are  now  aoWed, 
any  be  heard  iu  the  words  uttered  eleven  years  ago  by  a  famous 
oiUc,  that  theology  could  now  dcacrihe  the  riae  of  the  ancient 
Citkihc  Church  as  clearly  or  distinctly  as  the  growth  of  a  plant. 
Be  «bo  did  not  believe  in  the  picture  as  Baur  had  paiuted  it  was 
alaoat  snre  to  be  written  down  as  an  "  apologist/'  a  man  who 
atlaipted  to  hinder  the  progress  of  science.  Many  may  still  retain 
a  lively  roeollectiou  of  those  days,  when  in  historical  theology  the 
•oris  "  Jewish  Christianity,"  "  Gentile  Christianity,"  buzaed  for  ever 
iboDt  oar  ears,  and  beside  them  the  philosophical  notions  of  "  Con- 
•rioonew/'  "  Image,"  "  Idea,"  and  "  Reality."  "  It  is  the  fate  of 
the  Idea  in  poaiting  itself  to  posit  itself  in  an  luBnitely  manifold 
«aj  " — BO  SchcUing  and  Ucgcl  had  said,  and  so  the  ideas  "  posited 
tkmelTOB "  in  primitive  Christianity,  though  in  a  manner  less 
ntnifeld  than  monotonous,  till  they  posited  themselves  to  rest  in 
CilhoUisam. 
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I  am  &r  from  disparaging  the  historical  importance  which 
belonfi^s  to  the  Tubingen  school.  Everything  has  been  said  which 
need  be  said,  and  the  highest  praise  has  been  accorded  when,  wc 
confess  that  the  main  problem,  the  rise  of  CathoIiei*i]o,  was  first 
rightly  defined  by  this  school  as  problem,  that  it  yrta  the  first  to 
attempt  to  draw  with  fraiik  openness  and  tenacious  energy  a  picture, 
■which  was  possible,  of  the  period  in  questiou,  and  that,  following  the 
only  true  method,  it  discorered  as  at  once  the  clearest  and  the  surest 
point  with  which  all  inquiry  must  begin — Paxil  and  Pauliuism.  But  the 
possible  picture  which  it  sketched  wa«  uot  the  rml,  and  the  key  with 
which  it  attempted  to  solve  all  problems  did  uot  sutDce  ovcu  for  the 
moKt  simple.  It  is  uot  my  purpose  to  sLuw  how  far  the  views  of 
the  Tubiugeu  school  with  respect  to  tlie  Apostolic  age  ncre  just, 
aud  how  far  they  are  atill  valid.  They  have  iadccd  been  compelled 
to  umlci^o  very  large  modifications.  But  as  regards  the  devclop- 
meut  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century,  it  may  safely  be  saJd 
that  the  hyputhc8es  of  the  Tiihiugcu  school  have  proved  themselves 
everywhere  inadequate,  nay  erroneous,  and  are  to-day  held  only  by 
a  very  few  scholBrs.  Indeed,  the  critic  who  eleven  years  ago  used 
the  simile  of  the  plant,  confetiscs  to-day  that  "science  growa  daily 
more  chary  of  jussertions  touching  early  Christianity,  and  grows  more 
so  in  the  very  proportion  that  she  becomes  richer  iu  historical  pmuto 
of  view." 

"  Ilicher  iu  historical  points  of  view  " — in  this  gain,  above  all,  is 
the  advance  beyond  the  Tubingen  school  founded.  This  will  at 
once  appear  if  we  simply  indicate  the  chief  mattcr.<i  through  know- 
ledge of  which  this  advance  has  been  made. 

I.  The  Tiibiugcn  school  saw  in  Judaism,  so  far  as  it  had  signifi- 
cance for  the  earliest  history  of  ChriKtiaiiity,  but  f^v  dilTereoces  of 
shade;  they  fondly  emphasized  its  rigid  monnthcium  and  strict 
legalism,  atteuding,  in  addition, only  to  the  piiilo-^opbical  .ludnism  of 
Philo.  But  now  wc  know  that  Judaism  in  the  age  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  was  a  rirhly-compo&rd  and  inulliforni  picture;  that  it 
had  many  and  very  varied  dificrenccs  in  its  shade*,  which  have  become 
highly  important  for  the  history  of  the  developmeut  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  Judaism  of  the  dispcrsiou,  iu  disliucliou  from 
the  Palestinian,  claim*  to-day  our  particular  atteutiou,  iiud  we  know 
that  it  was  in  many  ways  both  the  prelude  to  Christiuuity  and  the 
bridge  leading  over  to  it. 

II.  The  Tijbingeu  school  identified  the  standpuiut  of  the  original 
Apostles  with  that  of  the  rigidly  legal  and  cxchisivo  Jewish  Chris- 
tians.  But  now  the  great  majority  of  critics  art;  agreed  on  thi-i 
point :  to  distinguish  beside  the  Pauline  two  otlicr  standpoints — the 
Pharisaic  Judieo -Christian,  which  was  the  more  exclusive,  and  that 
of  the  "  Pi  liar- Apostles,"  which  was  freer,  aud  conceded  in  principle 
the  gospel  of  Paul. 
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HI.  The  Tubingen  school  identifieJ  Panliiiism  vr'xth  Gentile 
CbristiamtT.  Now,  however,  wc  know — and  tins  knowledge  is  of 
tbe  highest  import&nce—tliat  Paulioism  was  a  Jiidrco-Chmtian 
doctrine,  really  intelligible  only  to  Jewish  Christians,  while  the 
(leatilc  Cliristianity  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  was  an  alto- 
gether original  and  indcpeudcut  view  of  the  Gospel,  which  agreed  i 
»ith  the  Pauline  theology  only  iu  holdiug  to  the  miiversalisna  of  the  , 
nlfation  brought  by  Christ.  \ 

rV.  The  Tubingen  school  resolved  all  the  antngouisma  which 
%tt  fotind  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century  back  iuto  the  one 
peat  antitbesis  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  JJut 
to^ay  it  is  rcc(^ized  that  Jewish  Chriatiaoity  was  in  the  second 
wntnry  no  more  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Chiurch ;  that 
ntber  on  the  soil  of  Geutile  Christianity  quite  new  antitheses  took 
itfmr  and  new  (luestioos,  which  had  absolutely  nothing  lo  do  with 
lite  problems  at  issue  between  Paul  and  the  exclusive  Jewish  Chris- 
tiibi,  came  to  be  discussed.  The  Tubtnt^cu  schout,  iu  fact,  did  not 
acknowledge  that  a  new  clement  streamed  into  the  Church  after  the 
coDtrovenies  between  Paul  and  the  Judaizors ;  it  meant  from  these 
coQtrovcraics  rather  to  explain  all  that  followed.  To-day,  on  the 
cuatrary,  wc  have  cumc  to  see  that  even  in  the  lirat  century  there 
nreaimHl  in  n  potent  ucw  element,  the  Greek  spirit^  tbe  spirit  of 
the  ancient  worhl. 

V.  The  Tubingen  school  had,  properly  speaking,  an  eye  for  the 
birtory  of  the  development  of  the  Church  so  far  aa  it  was  regiatered 
io  ima|»e8,  conceptions,  and  dogmatic  statcoicnts.  Kvcrything  led 
fibtlly  to  these,  even  the  forms  of  worship  and  of  polity.  But  to-day 
we  have  more  truly  learned  that  the  Christian  religion  was,  above 
etoythiag,  a  new  life  .and  a  new  form  of  human  society.  New  life 
citates  new  opinions  ;  not  only  do  new  opinions  create  new  life. 
Moeb  more  attention  is  therefore  now  directed  to  the  social  life,  the 
piUic  worship,  the  morality  and  the  discipline  of  the  early  Christians, 
than  was  ever  the  case  with  the  Tiibingeu  scliool. 

X\.  TJie  first  question  of  the  Tubingen  school,  in  criticizing  the 
vntmgs  of  the  Kcw  Testament,  was  always  "  genuine  or  counterfeit  ?  '* 
The  first  question  which  we  now  put  is,  whether  these  canonical 
bookk  have  been  transmitted  to  us  pure  and  without  additions? — i.e., 
rtether  they  hate  not  received,  perhaps  on  their  canonization,  those 
snptncriptious,  anther's  name,  &c.,  which  we  now  read  there?  We 
kiMJV  that  the  canonization  of  books,  in  and  for  itself,  obscures  their 
ori^  and  true  mcauiug ;  and  we  must  therefore  always  ask,  whether 
Ibe  obcoration  has  not  been  helped  by  outer  causes.  Only  after 
this  quMtign  is  answered  may  wc  propose  the  other,  "  Ocnuiue  or 
cottntcrfelt?"  Many  books  which  critics  used  to  regard  as  forgeries, 
are  ta  foreeiies,  hut  are  only  documents  which  have  come  to  us 
fahKiy  Ubelled. 
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If  these  points  of  difference  be  eousidurtiii,  it  will  be  fouad  that  they 
all  result  from  the  fact  that  we  are  "  richer  iti  historical  poiutaof  view."* 
But  to  grow  richer  is  to  grow  more  cautious.     So   loug   as  only  a  ■ 
iimplc  and  meagre  theory  was  employed,  it  was  deemed   pcrmissiblo 
to  cut  out  and  ascribe  to  a  later  period  all  that  could  not  be  compre- 
hended under  the  theory.      But  to  have  perceived  the  vast  variety  of  ^ 
the  contemporaiieoua  phenomena,  is  to   have  been   taught  caution^S 
The  immediate  result  of  this  was  to  restore  with  tolerable  iiuanimity 
to  the  first  century  a  series  of  writings  for  which  before  no  place 
could  be  found  there.     Tims  most  critics  now  regard  as  genuine  the 
Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians. 

But  why  have  wc  become  so  much  "  richer  in  hiitorical  points  of 
view?"  Three  main  causes  may  be  specified.  Firstj  the  eniancU 
pation  of  the  science  of  history  from  the  thraldom  of  the  philosophical 
systems.  After  the  complete  dearth  of  ideas  which  characterized 
Bationalism,  the  age  of  Komanticism  and  Pbilonophy  was  indeed  a 
wholesome  reaction ;  but  it  was  still  only  a  reaction,  and  as  such  it 
brought  with  it  new  limitations,  which  have  been  gradually  oreroome. 
"SVc  have  become  more  realistic,  and  a  historical  temper  has  been 
formed.  "We  liavc  become  more  elastic,  and  have  acquired  the  power 
to  transplant  ourselves  into  otlicr  tiniCH.  Groat  historians — mcu  like 
Rackc — have  taught  us  this.  The  sct^^iid  cause  has  Ijcen  the  union 
of  ecclesiastical  history  with  general  history,  the  recognition  that  only 
by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  soil  on  which  the  Church  has  grown 
can  this  growth  be  rightly  understood.  Kvery  period  and  every  people 
has  only  one  history ;  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  Church  is 
only  Ik  section  of  this  one  history,  and  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  whole  can  the  section  be  understood.  Here  let  me  mention  a 
Church  historian  whose  very  great  merits  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
recognized — I  mean  Richard  Rothe.  It  was  Rothe,  who  in  his 
lectures  on  Church  History,  showed  that  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  ancient  CnthoHc  Church  remains  unintelligible  unless  studied 
throughout  in  relation  to  the  ancient  world ;  for  he  says  :  "  The 
ancient  world  built  up  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  in  doing  so  it  built  itself  bankrupt."  What  a  store  of 
historical  knowledge  is  packed  into  that  sentence  I  Only  if  it  be 
carefully  applied  in  all  the  branches  of  early  Church  history,  will  ibis 
history  be  really  tmdcrstood.  Along  with  Rothe  let  me  mention 
another  great  scholar,  whose  "  Vie  de  Jesus  "  bos  made  his  name  no 
sweet  sound — Kenan.  But  let  us  not  judge  the  six  later  vohnnesaf 
his  "  Uistoire  dea  Urigines  du  Chriatiauismc"  by  bis  "  Vic  dc  Jesus."' J 
They  contain  quite  as  much  solid  research  as  bn)ad  and  comprc- 
hensive  views  of  history.  When  wc  compare  this  work  with  Baur's 
*'  Church  History  of  the  Hrst  Three  Centuries,"  or  with  the 
volume  of  Neandcr's  "  Church  History,"  wc  are  astonished  at 
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nfogress  which  history  baa  mndc  bj  taking  the  llvinfr  as  alive,  and  bj 
gtndl^g  the  soil  npon  which  the  tree  of  the  Catholic  Church  grew. 
5(ule  Botbe  and  Ucnaii  stands  a  baiul  of  scholars  who  have,  b^ 
brin|iiig  their  chosen  questions  in  ancieut  ecclesiastical  into  connection 
«^  uaiTersal  history,  promoted  in  a  remarkable  way  special  branchea 
ofioqiurT.  I  may  name  Von  Engelhardt,  Hatch,  Hotnrici,  OvEor- 
\iti,}  sad  De  Rossi. 

Ibo  third  cause  is  tlie  new  discoveries  which  have  euricbod  his- 
toriesl  knowledge.  "We  can  say  with  gladness  :  in  the  region  of 
HKJest  Church  history  wc  lire  once  more  in  an  age  of  discovery. 
111!  these  discoveries  have  come  to  us  more  by  accident  than  by 
tcU-dirvclcd  scarcli,  awakens  the  hope  thnt  systematic  research  may 
btTC  uM  liappier  results.  When  it  has  been  possible  to  disooveri 
«ii1t  I  fcw  years  ago,  not  perchance  in  Turitcy  or  Africa,  but  in 
Ittly,  a  hitherto  uoknotrn  beautiful  codex  of  the  Gospels,  the 
FUfOKUS,  dating  from  the  sixth  century ;  when  Dr.  Ton  Gcbbardc 
llune  has  within  three  years  been  able  to  find  in  Germany,  FVauce. 
mi  Italy,  more  than  a  dozen  manuscripts,  previously  nnkuown,  of 
Bbbh,  we  may  surely  expect  to  he  enriched  by  still  undrcamed-of 
nnmns.  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  bnt  the  labourers  arc  few. 
AImI  it  were  not  hard  to  reckon  the  number  of  theologiamt  able  to 
Mkifter  literary  treasures,  oiul  ap])raisc  treasures  already  discovered. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opening  for  iiervice  ! 

He  dbcovcrics  made  in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  Early  Church 
flidorj  may  be  divided  into  four  groups. 

L  Rat,  in  the  case  of  several  very  important  works,  which  have 

reaohed  us  in  partly  cornipt   and    partly  defective  forma,  wo 

^ine  obtained  new  and  better  manuscripts.     This  applies  not  only 

Uie  Xew  Testament,  and   there   notably  to   the  discorety  of  the 

Suitie  MS.,  but  also  to  patristic  literature.     We  read   to-day  the 

SifHk  of    Itamabas,  the    Pastor  of    Hermas,  and  other  important 

inta,  in  far  better  manuscripts  than  existed  thirty  years  ago. 

Oit  knowledge  has  thus  become  more  certain,  and  often   the  new 

■Buacripts   have    solved    hard    problems  which   owed    their    very 

eatmce  to  the  old  defective  texts.     Only  the  other  day  news  came 

rf  1  remarkable  disco*'cry — the  fragment  of  a  Gospel  written  on  a 

pirn  of  papyrus  not  larger  than  the  half  of  an  ordinary  visiting  card. 

h  «H  found  in  a  bundle  of  more  tban   a  thousand  very  old   papyri, 

Imngbt  firom  the  Fayoum  in  Kgypt,  and  now  at  Vienna.      I  cannot 

b«  igrcc  with  the  editor,  the  Catholic  scholar,  Hr.  nickel],  that  in 

ill  fvobability  we   have  here  the  firagment  of  a  Gospel   which  has 

twuioed  a  more  original  text  than  even  our  Matthew  and  Mark. 

il.  Secondly,  from  critical   examination  of  their  soutccb,  original 

•oria,  which  had  been  lost,  have  been  recovered  from  the  books  into 

rhich  ihcT  had  been  elaborated.     These  are  real  discoveries.     Thus 
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from  the  many  late  works  again»t  GnosticUm,  the  older  and  more 
imjiortant,  trhich  had  perisliecl,  bave  with  no  little  certainty  Heca 
approximately  restored.  Tims  Krawutzky,  some  year*  before  the 
"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  bad  been  discovered,  recon- 
structed the  first  half  of  it  from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic 
CoDKtitutioDs,  the  so-called  Apostolic  Church  Order^  aud  the  coqcIu- 
siuD  of  the  Epistle  of  Baruabua.  Again,  from  a  work  belongiujj 
to  the  fifth  century,  hitherto  judged  iusiguilicaut,  and  accordingly 
overlookedj  there  has  been  recovered  a  fragment  of  tho  time  of 
Hadriiiu — a  dialogue  between  :t  Jew  and  a  Christian. 

III.  The  third  group  of  discuvcrieii  is  described  by  tho  inscnptions 
found  in  the  catacombs  ut  Kome.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  labour 
and  genius  of  l^u  Hossi,  ue^r  Christian  inscriptions  are  ever  coming 
to  light  from  the  debris  of  ancient  Rome;  hitherto  nnknown  cata- 
combs arc  being  discovered,  and  the  already  known  are  being  more  h 
thoroughly  explored.  What  these  discoveries  teach  ia  certainly  ^ 
nothing  (in  tbc  strict  sense  of  the  word)  new,  while  accurate  dating 

is  almost  iuiposajbie.     IJut  as  the  relics  of  departed  friends  arc  more 
dear  to  us  than  any  mere  notice  of  thorn,  and  as  from   the  lines  of 
the  original  matinscript  the  spirit  of  the  writer  rises  more  distinctly  fl 
before  ns  than  from  the  varied  figures  of  the   printed  copy,  so  these  " 
old  stones,  inscriptions,  and  paintings  have   for  ua  a  quite  unique 
worth.     While,   for   example,  we   may  know   well  enongh  that    tofl 
the  ancient  Christian   the   snrc  hope  of  resurrection  was   the   most^^ 
trcatured  good,  yet   this   knowledge  grows  strangely  vivid  when  we 
enter  those  subterranean  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  saints,  and  with 
our  own  eyes  see  how  here  everything  breathes  peAcc  and  joy,  and 
how  the  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  awakening  rules  over  all..     Aud, 
besides,  many  a  detail  emerges  which  enriches  or  cou&rms  our  hi9-.fl 
torical  knowledge;  thus  the  uncovering  of  the  vault  of  the  old  Roman, 
bishops  has  proved  highly  important,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cata- 
comb of  Dumitilla  has  shown  that  at   the  end  of  the  first  centuiyfl 
there  were  not  only  Christians  among  the  servants  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  Palatine  Palace— of  such  Paul  had  already  spoken — but  that 
Christianity  had  actually  penetrated  into  the  imperial  family  of  thai 
flavii. 

IV.  But  even  the  third  group  of  discoveries   is  thrown  into  tbt] 
background  by  the  fourth  and  last  group  which  I  have  to  mentiou- 
viz.,   the    discovery  of   entirely   new,  hitherto    unknown,  primitiv^l 
Christian  writings.      LeaWug  on  one  side  tbc  less  important  of  these, 
like  the  new  Acta  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  second  century — whichi 
howe\'er,  arc  not  to  be  despised — 1  would  specify  four  great  discovc 
of    recent    years: — I.    The   complete  Epistles   of    Clement;    2. 
large  fragment  of  the  lost  "Apology"  of  Aristidcs;  3.   The  Dial 
BBTon  of  Tatian ;  4.  "The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 
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^p  t.  He  fint  and  fourth  of  these  hsve  beoa  ducorcred  at  Constan- 

Hi^ple  by  the  learned  Metropolitan,  Br^cimiofl,  iu  a  manuscript  of 

~  tJie  vox  1030.      He   publisticd  itic  Kpiatlcs  of  Clcracut  ia  1875  and 

|]ie"Tc3cliiQg  of  the  TwelTc  Apostles'"  eight   years  later.      Both 

iiicOTcrics    were    of    the    highest    importance.       The    Epistlca    of 

(^cntcnt  ve  bad    possessed    ouljr    ia   a    mutilati;d    form  :    the    first 

iipied  the   cODcluaion,    and   the  second — which,  moreover  (as  we 

QQf  ttx),  1%  no  epistle,  but  a  scmton — had  only  the  earlier  half. 

■Hk fint  £p>atle  of  ClcTnciit  is  a  unique  monument.      It  is  a  cnmpre- 

JKSiiw  oRicial  letter  of  the  year  96  from  the  Komaii   to  the  Coriu- 

Ihna  Church,  and  is  therefore  oMer  than  the  Uospcl  of  John.     It 

bsi  fTcr  been  justly  valued  as  the  most  important  document  of  the 

inVApostolic  period.      No  one   had  dared   to  hope  that  we  should 

nac  day  yet  obtain  a  complete  copy.      The  eoneiusion  nov  given 

^bi » lias  made  important  additions  to  our  knowledge.     1  will  mention 

HliJytTa      The  Epistle  concludes  with  a  long  and  beautiful   prayer, 

HsMicii,  verc  I  to  insert  it,  irould  iu  some  parts  appear  to  many  as 

O  old  acquaintance.      It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  Church  freely 

iin-ilcd:  the  prayer  which  ia  re-echoed,  though  naturally  much  changed, 

Ihc  prayer  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  fourteenth 

itury — nay,  ctcu  iu   onr  Protestant  Church  prayers  of  to-day. 

obtenration  con6rms  in  a  striking  way  a  conjecture,  which  we 

hold  before  only  with  some  uncertainty,  that  a  portion  of  the 

pnttrs  which  we  find  in  the  Ittnrgtca  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 

Ilurd  tod  fourth  centuries,  is  very  old,  and  that  in  general  the  ground- 

mrk  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  must  have  arisen  in  rcry  early  times. 

Bit  DOW  as  to  the  other  point  where  this  new  di-scorcry  affords  fresh 

iiur|kt    The  Roman  Church  speaks  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle 

istknguage  which  shows  that  she  had  con.sciously  recognized  the 

liv  ud  government  of  GofI,  and   that  she  had   also  perceived  the 

^  peculisr  and  responsible  vocation  given  to  her  by  her  position  in  the 

Bftorld's  metropolis.      She  speaks   iu  this  Epistle  to  the   Corinthian 

I      Chtrth  as  a  thoughtful,  faithftd  mother  to  a  thonghtlcas  daughter, 

il»b&s  urrcd  :  "joy  and  rejoicing  will  be  put  in   our  hearts  if  ye 

sill  lH«rkeu  to  what  we  have  written  through  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  "  wc 

k»?e  sent   men   who  will  be  witnesses  betwixt  yon  and  us  j "  "  our 

I      *!ioJe  care  both  was  and  is  that  ye  should  right  soon  have  peace 

igxia."    Thus  did   the   Roman   Church  speak   already  in   tlie  year 

W^.D. :  not  (be  it  noted)  the  Roman  bishop,  but  the  Roman  Church. 

Of  a  biibop  there  is  no  mention,  nor  of  any  external  legal  right  to 

we  nch  language.     Rather  the  right,  so  to  speak,  lay  entirely  in 

(ic  Roman  Church  being  at  the  time   stable,  while  the  Corinthian 

CAurch,  by  the  disorder  which   reigned   in  its  midst,  showed  itself 

vantiag  in  atahilitr.      What  a  glance  then  docs  this  Epistle  afford 

ioCo  the  fint  foundations  on  which  the  later  claims  of  the  Roman 
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bisliop  was  to  be  built !  Neither  Pctcr  nor  Peter's  sueceBSors  are 
here  named,  nor  any  person  or  office.  That  this  Chureh  was  the 
Chureh  of  the  world's  metropolis,  that  she  naturally  held  in  her  hand 
the  tlireadfi  of  ccelcsi&stical  interchange  and  intercourse,  that  she 
cxereiecd  her  vocation  with  aorupulous  (idcHty — in  these  things  her 
historical  greatness  lies  founded.  She  was,  under  such  conditions, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  priata  intfr  parts  in  Christendom 
long  before  any  monarchical  episcopate  existed  in  the  Church,  and 
long  before  any  ouc  called  Pctcr  the  first  bishop  of  Kome.  The 
Boman  bishop  but  inherited  the  univental  office  which  the  Roman 
Church  had  much  earlier  possessed — possessed  in  consequence  of  her 
situation  and  the  rigorous  conscience  with  which  she  discerned  the  - 
duties  it  implied.  The  knowledge,  which  indeed  might  have  |H*e-  f 
yioasly  been  attained,  has  now  been  confirmed  by  this  new  discovery. 
At  the  basis  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Fopc  of  Rome  lie  not  only  his- 
torical fictions, frauds,  and  uxurpation)i,but,imdQrneath  all,  the  strength 
and  energy  w  ith  which  the  old  lioman  Church — that  Church  of  wliich 
even  Paul  could  boast  that  her  i'aitli  was  spoken  of  in  all  the  world — 
laboured  for  the  whole  of  Cliristcudoii].  liut  such  a  scrviec  confers  uo 
jurisdictiou  and  no  sovereignty,  least  of  all  upon  a  single  individual. 

Hardly  less  impurtitiit  is  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clemont, 
of  the  prububle  date  144)  a.u.,  the  e&rliest  Christian  sermon  which  we 
possess  complete.      Indeed,  the  clear  knowledge  which  wc  here  obtain 
that  even  then  sermons  were  read,  1  will  not  particularly  emphasize, — 
for   the    preacher  frequently   so  expresses  himself  as  to  let  us  see 
that  he  really  read  his  sermon  ;  hut  here  is  the  importAut  point :  wc 
see  from  this  sermon  how  quickly  the  profound  thoughts  of  Paul  had 
become  uniutclttgiblc  and  forgotten.     Tliis   preacher  is  a  moralist. 
vhose  system  is  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  commands  of  God  and  of 
the  eternal   Son,  whom   wc  ought  to   hold   as    God.     Christianity 
appears  more   as  law  and  less  &&  gift ;  it   is  legislation   rather  than 
grtce.       He  who  has   received   the  seal   of   baptism    has   no  more 
forgiveness  of  his  sin  to  ci])ect.      He  must  of  his  own  strength  fulfil 
the   commands    of  God,  or   he   loses  his   salvation.     AVhat   a  gnjf 
"between  the  New  Testament  and  this  sermon  !   By  "  the  commands  of 
God,"  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  to  be  understood — were  it  so,  we  should 
hold  the  writer  to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  ;  but  rather  what  we 
to-day  name  pure  morality.      Christianity  appears,  according  to  this 
preacher,  as  the  rational  worship  of  God  and  as  the  highest  morality; 
JesuB  Christ  us  the  divine  teacher  wbo  has   brought   the  absolutely 
true   knowledge,  taught   pure  conduct  and   obedience,  and  revealed 
eternal  life.     Because  he  has  done  this,  and  will  curac  again  as  Judge^ 
men  arc  hound  to  think  of  Him  as  they  think  of  God. 

2.  Still  more  distinctly  does  this  transformation  of  the  Gosiicl  into 
a  monotheistic  moral  syatcm  ^pear  in  the  newly-diHuovered  fragment 
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fgHiB  "Apology"  of  Aristules.  Kusebius  relates  how,  even  before 
justiD  Martyr,  two  ChrUtiaus  wearing  the  philosopher'a  eloak  had 
guat  forward  as  apologistR  aud  had  presented  to  the  Emperor  IlRdrian, 
,ilijkbe  was  at  Athens  in  the  year  12-4  a.d.,  their  written  defence*  of 
QliciitiaQity.  UatU  lately  the-ie  works  were  held  as  lost ;  but  now 
tbf  fr^ment  of  the  "  Apology''  of  Ariatides  has  been  discovered, 
la  it  Cbristiaoity  is  exhibited  as  the  sublimcat  and  the  moat  absolutely 
ueuiia  philosophy :  what  the  apologist  explains  aa  Christianity  diiTeni, 
its   material    principle,  in  no    way   csaentlnlly  from  the 


^^  idttls*  philosophy  of  the  later  PlaCouists  and  Stoics,  but  it  differs  very 
^B  ccnltillj  as  regards  ita  fortnul  principle ;  for  the  apologiat  deduces 
^F  thevbo^  system  he  propounds,  not  from  human  phanta-sy,  but  from 
I       tkntiona]  contemplation  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  and   to  this 

■  {Mitenphition  the  incamato  Son  of  Qod,    the  only  Teacherj  alone 

■  leadL    The  chief  points  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  ihcy  arc  arranged 

in  the  Creed,  hare  by  the  apologist  already  l>ccn   enumerated — the 

miraculous  birth,  the  death  of  the   cross,  the  resurrection,  and  the 

MCduion;  to  which  arc  added  the  election  and  mis^ioa  of  the  twelve 

ipoitlei. 

3.  This   brings  ns   to   the   Gospels.      Here  the  discovery  of  tho 

Distessaron   of  Tntian  has  famished  new  material.    We  know  from 

Kusebtua  and  other  ancient  writers  that  a  scholar  of  Ju«tiu  Martyr, 

tke  apologist  and  sectary  Tatian,  bad  composed,  soon  after  the  middle 

of    the  lecoud  century,  a  faarmony   of  the  Gospels ;   but  as  we  no 

iangtr  |>08se94cd  this  work,  we  could  not  dcBnitely  determine  what 

(roapclsTatiau  had  harmonised.  That  there  must  have  been  fourGospels 

ras  certain,  for  the  title  distinctly  said,  to  tvayyiKiou  Sid  rfinroptuy. 

But  beyond  this  we  had  to   betake  oursDlvcs   to  conjecture.     The 

najonty  of  critics  declared  it  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  the  four 

(Hxfpels  were  those  which  the  apologist  had  harmonized ;  especially 

did  tliey  refuse  to  alLuw  that  the  Gospel  of  Jobu  had  been  among  the 

BUDiber.     But  tome  years  ago  Miisinger  published  his  very  accurate 

Latin  translatiou  from  the  Armuuian  of  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel, 

written  in  the  fourth  century  by  Kphraim.     The  text  which  had  here 

beea  used  by  Ephraim  disclosed  at  tbe  first  glance  the  features  of  a 

Qospel  harmony,  the  designed  co-ordination  of  no  other  than  our 

foor  canoDJcal  Uospela,  inclusive  of  the  Johannine.      Fuller  tuvesti- 

S^OQ   showed    that   the   editor,  ^lusinger,'  was   perfectly  right  in 

identifyiag  this  harmony  of  the  Gospels  with  the  lo«t  Diatessaron  of 

^^tiuL     No  one  to-day,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  doubts  the 

**orrectness  of  this  conclusion.    The  evidence  is  therefore  now  in  court, 

^•^*^t  in  the  age  and  church  of  Tatiau  the  Gospel   of  John   lield  a 

*0«ition  of  entire  equality  with  the  three  other  Gospels.      It  is  the 

^*i««t  witness  which  we  jrassess  for  the  public  use  by  the  Church  of 

'^^    fourth  Gospel.     But  it  is  not  only  in  this  that  the  high  value  of 
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the  discovery  consists  ;  it  is  also  of  even  greater  importance  for 
the  history  of  tho  Canon  and  the  text.  It  is  of  course  manifest 
thatTatian  allowed  our  four  Gospels — and  only  these— lobe  autlicuticj 
but  he  haa  dealt  with  the  texts  still  very  freely  and  independently. 
He  has  omitted  some  portions,  has  abridged  or  slightly  elaborated 
others.  Such  a  treatment  were  inconceivable  had  he  and  the  church 
of  Iiis  day  already  known  any  dogma  of  the  vcrbul  inspiration  of  the 
text.  We  learn  from  his  work,  which  he  had  intended  for  use  in 
public  worship,  and  which  indeed  remained  in  use  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  Syria  beyond  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the  fonr 
Gospels  were  then  read  in  public  worship,  but  that  they  were  not  yet 
held  to  be  sacred  Scriptures  iu  the  same  sense  as  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  apocalyptic  books.  But  we  learn  still  more.  We  aec  very 
clearly  from  the  Diatessaron  not  only  that  Tatiau  allowed  himself  to 
make  alteraticus  in  the  text  of  our  canonical  Gospels,  but  also  that 
the  text  of  the  same  suHcrcd  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
some  slight  elaborations.  This  of  course  haa  been  contested  by  some 
•chotars,  but  to  others  it  appears  justly  to  be  evident.  Tlie  most 
important  example  is  the  following.  In  that  celebrated  text 
(Matt.  xvi.  IH)  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  so  loves  to  appeal,  the 
Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  says  nothing  about  the  Church  which  is  built 
upon  Peter  j  rather  it  simply  envB,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  thee" — i.e.,  *'  thou  wilt  not  for  ever 
full  before  temptation."  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  found  why, 
if  this  passage  had  come  to  Tatian  in  the  form  iu  which  wo  have  it, 
he  should  have  altered  it.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  designation  of  Peter  as  the  Rock  of  the  Church 
belongs  to  a  later  edition  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Nor  need  this  in 
any  way  surprise  us,  for  it  is  indeed  quite  evident  that  in  our 
canonical  Gospels,  as  we  read  them  to-day,  not  a  few  of  the  sayinga 
of  our  Lord  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  varied  forms  in  older  and 
more  recent  rcecnaions,  ,,9 

4.  I  come  now  to  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  of  recent  years — the  tractate  known  as  the  "  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apoatlcs."  Well  might  its  discovery  excite  a  deep 
interest  through  all  the  churches  of  Christendom.  Already  in 
connection  with  it  more  than  a  hundred  books  and  treatises  have 
appeared  in  nil  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  flood 
still  rises.  It  has  already  become  quite  a  monument  of  exegetical 
and  historical  subtlety,  and  the  more  the  unskilled  have 
engaged  ia  criticism  of  it,  the  wider  have  the  differences  grown. 
There  arc,  iu  sooth,  eveu  some  scholars  who  have  taken  up  the  pen 
with  tlie  intent  to  prove  that  the  work  is  older  than  the  oldest 
Pauline  epistles,  while  others  place  it  at  the  cud  of  the  second 
century  j  uavja  Scotch  scholar  has  maintained  that  it  belongs  to  the 
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Qnid^oc  period !       Some  liold  it   to  be  Jud»o-ChrUtian,   others 

Dintaaist;  other*  again  regard  it  as  altogether  heretical.     Bat  as 

Mudg  these    main    questions  there  is    happily  no  need   to    say, 

"J^nc  snb  judicc  Us  cat,"  but  we  msy  appeal  "a  doctors  male 

tiliinDkto   ad   doctorem  melius  informaDdom."      We  may  bold  as 

eriiiflJly  valid  the  foUowJog : — In   the  Church  of  Alexandria,  from 

ih  close  of   the  second  century,  there  stood,  as   we  know   from 

Qeoau  Atexandrinus,  Eusebius,  and  Athanasius,  at  the  end  of  the 

ScK  Testament,  a  booklet   entitled  "Teaching  cf   the    Apostles." 

This  booklet,  of  a  size  equal  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Galatiaus,  bos 

Utdj  been  discovered  by  Bryennios.      It  belongs  to  the  first  half  of 

tbc  Moond  century,  and  was  intended  by  its  author  to   bo  a  brief 

(wpesdiuni  of  the  Christian  religion,      lie  called  it  "  Teaching  of 

tie  Lord    delivered    by   the    Twelve    Apostles,"    because    he    was 

amrinced  (and  we  may   say  sincerely)    that  be  wrote  tlowu  only 

adi  things  as  really  comprised  the  essence  of  Christiaaity  touching 

rioctriDe,  worahi[^  and  chnrch  order.     The  work  being  so  designed, 

iiiTQsrkably  instructive.     Belief  and  life  appear  in  this  book,  not 

IS  dirarced,  but  iu  closest  and  most  perfect  union— nay,  dogma  has 

ii  tlna "  Doctrine  ^*  no  department  apccifically  its  own,  but  finds  its 

plicc  iu  prayers.     Christianity  is  to  the  author  a  holy  rule  of  life, 

«kicb  Christians  as  a  constituted  society  follow,  and  which  i.s  based 

Dpon  the  belief  in  God  aiid   Christ.     The  author  begins   with   Itie 

Bonllaw;   in  his  further  cx|)osition,  under  the  figurc-s  of  the  Way 

of  life  and  the  Way  uf  Death,  he  cxpuimds  the  Christian  BVHtcm  of 

dliioi,  following^  both  the  sayings  uf  our  Ijonl  and  the  teaching  of 

AeOId  Testament.     When  lie  has  concluded  lii»  cxpositiuii,  he  says 

tbcv  doctrines  ought  to  lie  enjoined  on  every  candidate  for  baptism^ 

bit  he  does  not  speak  of  any  formulated  confession  of  faith  or  any 

fOBibr  thing.     He  nest  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  ordinances  and 

jttaof  the  Church — vis.,   Baptism,   Fasts,   Prayer,  and   the   Lord's 

In  speaking  of  baptism  he  gives  the  baptismal  formula  in 

words  of  Matthew,  laying  apparently  upcin  it  the  chief  stress; 

ind  then  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  we  ought  to  baptize  iu  rtmniDg 

Ttler,  but  he  adds  expressly  that  if  enough  water  be  nut  at  hand; 

qsiuUiag  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  nnd  Holy  Ohost  is  su/licient. 

W'e  Imp  here  for  the  first  time  obtained  evidence  that  even  the  curliest 

nmstians   had^  under  certain   conditions,  recourse  to  bapti.irtis   by 

•prinkling — a  verj'  important  point,  since  it  shows  that  the  scruples 

•bout   baptisms    in   this   manner  were   only  of   late  origin   in   the 

Catholic    Chnrch.       In    speaking    of    fasting    the    author    names 

^Mnpwlayi  and  Fridays  as  special  days  for  its  observance,  and  he 

P^'vea  further  the   definite    rule,  that  the  Lord's    Prayer  is  to    be 

^P«;ated  three  times  daily.      He  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  exteiwc, 

**<i  adds  the  Doiology.     This  is  the  oldest  witness  for  the  Doxology 
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■kiJi  VB  pouMfc  We  learn  agv  far  Um  fint  tiine  that  it  was  the 
eartoai  of  tbe  Chmtiaiw  in  tfae  weoMi  ecatny  ta  repeat  tbrice  a 
4mf  the  Lacd'«  Fn^er.  TW  writer  not  paaea  to  tbe  I^nd'a 
Simper;  be  faaa  sot  given  maf  ralei  ■"——■■;  tbe  ritual,  bot 
a^er  ba*  aafily  traaacribed  tbe  pCTfai  vbtcb  tbe  cfaurchea  were 
«^it  to  BK  at  ki  oeteimiaaB ;  it  ia  to  bin  an  actual  mealj  for  he 
Mfat  "  Aha  jm  bave  taken  jumt  fiQ,  tben  pre  tbanka ; "  and  then 
Ub>*fl  a  thankaghing  Cur  tbe  boly  Heal  that  baa  been  enjoj^od. 
h  ai  follows  : — 


'-* 


« 


**  We  tlumk  Thac^  Heannlj  Fatb«r,  fiar  Thjr  bolj-  name,  in  that  Hum 
but  owdfl  Thy  abode  is  oar  bearti,  and  far  ifae  kaowledgi',  the  fjuth>  and 
Ibe  fanmortali^  which  Ulan  faial  ande  known  to  ns  dtnTDgh  Thy  aerraM 
Jcaoa.  Thine  be  the  boeour  for  erer  and  erer  I  O  Almigbejr  tinier !  Thon 
bait  made  all  things  for  Thy  name's  nAe :  find  and  drink  hou  Thou  giren 
^Mo  B>eB  for  tbdr  rajoyneat,  that  thej  wmy  grre  Tbce  thanks ;  hnc  to  m 
noa  ha«  gracMwIjr  dwpetHed  ipintnal  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life 
thnqg^  Tby^  MmnL  Above  all,  we  thank  ThM,  for  that  Thou  art 
nightj.  Thine  be  the  boaoor  for  eTcr  and  erer !  Remember,  Lord,  Tliy 
Cborcb,  to  deliver  her  £rom  all  ctiI,  and  to  perfcct  her  in  Thy  lore; 
aihn  bar  together  from  tbe  fooz  winds;  lead  Thv  bolj  one  into  Tlij 
Kmgdom,  wbidi  Tboa  bart  peepaied  for  ber :  for  Tnine  is  the  power  and 
tbe  boBOor  for  erer  and  ever!  Majr  thy  grace  come,  and  may  this  world 
pass  away.  Uoaanoa  to  the  God  of  l>aTid !  Wboseerer  is  boty,  t«l  him 
oome  hither ;  wbosoerer  is  unholy,  let  him  repcot.     MaranuUis  !     AmeiL" 

How  rich,  bow  strong  is  this  jH^yer  of  these  early  CbristiaDs  \     If 
this  diseorery  bad  given  us  ouly  this  and  the  prayers  in  chapter  ix. 
we  could  uot  but  have  beeu  moat  thankful ;  for,  among  other  things, 
these  prayers  show  us  that  the   earhest  Christians  had  eren  in  the 
Lord's   Supper  given   expression   to  their  lougiug    for    the  second 
coining  of  the  Lord.     But  our   new  discovery  has   brought   us  still       i 
more  :  tbe  second  half  of  tbe  work  (chaps.  xi.-xv.)  forms  a  source  of  l^| 
koowiedge  for   Church  history  of  the   highest  value.       It  contains  ^^^ 
regulations   conceruiug  tbe  organization  of  the  churches,  tbe  inter- 
oourae  between  the  different  churches  and  the  life  in  the  churcbea  :i 
and  these  regulations  are  partly  quite  new  to  us,  and  partly  supple- 
mentary of  older  accounts,  which  wc  had  hitherto  failed  properly  to 
appreciate,  placing  them  now  before  us  in  an  unexpected  light.      In 
particular,  what  the   "Tcaoliiug  of   the   Apostles "  tells  ubj  on  tbe 
ouc   hand,  about  apostleSj  prophctH,  and  teaclicrs,  and  on  the  other 
about  bisbojis  and  deacons,  la  of  the  highest  importance,  and  has  nuv 
first  placed  ns  In  a  position  to  understand  certain  fragmentary  hiota 
in  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.     The  origin  of  the  episcopate  haa 
been  made  clearer  by  it,  and  the  hypothesis,  which  indeed  was  long 
ago  refuted,  that  the  Apostles  had  ordained  a  bishop  for  every  church 
M  their  successor,  has   now  become   qnitc  impossible.      Into  these 
important  questions  I  cannot  here  further  enter;  but  io   conclusion 
one  point  more  may  be  vindicated — viz.,  that  this  "  Teaching  of  the 
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Apostles  "  touched  upon  what  we  call  the  "  labour  question."  How 
prudent  is  the  judgmeut  which  it  deduces  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Gospel !  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  visionary's  horror  of  labour 
wid  impracticable  enthusiasm.  The  duties  of  brotherly  love  and 
faotpitality  are  enforced,  but  they  are  also  conditioned  with  sure 
tact.     In  chapter  xii.  wc  read  as  follows : — 

"  Let  crer/ ODC  who  coraelli  be  received  ia  the  name  of  tlia  Lord  :  but 
tben  ye  shall  provo  him,  and  diacinguisti  the  truu  from  tlio  false  :  for  ye  must 
l>v«  prudence.  T£  ho  who  comoth  be  a  wanderer,  ye  ahall  help  htm  to  the 
best  of  year  power:  but  he  shall  not  abide  with  you  longer  than  two  nr  three 
diys,  and  that  only  it*  it  bi;  needful.  But  if  he  be  willing  to  remain  among 
TOO.  rnamach  as  he  ia  a  handicraftsman,  then  he  °ihail1  labour  and  eat.  But 
tfbtBndcrMandeth  no  handicraft,  then  take  ye  core,  according  to  your  dls- 
anmetit,  that  no  Cbri.itian  Htc  among  you  us  an  idler.  But  if  he  willcth 
Bot  M  to  order  his  life,  then  is  he  one  who  speculates  with  Christ  lor  gain  : 
keep  jonreelTes  fiir  from  such." 

If  the  Church  had  carried  these  golden  words  in  her  heart,  it  would 
iKTer  hare  come  to  pass  that  beggars  should  be  held  a  privileged 
eU)»,  u  BO  9000  happened  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  "  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles"  breathes  throughout  brotherly  love,  order, 
firaest  trust  in  God,  and  holy  living.  We  may  count  up  how  often 
its  tathor  has  used  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  vc  shall  not  find  that 
a  cbtircb  which  lives  according  to  the  prini-iplcii  of  bin  ductriuo,  is 
tmwcirthy  of  the  name  of  Christ, 

After  thiii  survey  of  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  let  us 
Rtnu  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  I  quoted  above  a  sen- 
tence of  Hothe,  to  which  we  may  again  refer  :  "  The  ancient  world 
faailtap  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  hut  m 
doiof  lo  it  bnilt  itself  bankrupt."  This  sentence,  whose  bearings 
BoUk  himsulf  had  not  ^Uy  perceived,  ia  in  fact  the  egg  of  Columbus. 
For  long  had  it  been  customary  to  remark  upon  the  great  distance 
'ttch  difided  the  Apostolic  literature  from  Jewish  Christiauity  on 
ti>B  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  post- Apostolic  writings,  no 
■utter  how  different  these  were  in  relation  to  each  other.  Heinnch 
lUmefa  has  consequently  Nuppo.^cd  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
eeBtuiy  the  Church,  after  a  sort,  fell,  like  our  first  parents.  ThcTii- 
faoifeBachool  sought  so  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  Apostolic 
ni  9ott<Apo«tolic  literatures  a»  to  see  in  the  tatter  the  product  of  a 
coaprmniic.  It  spoke  of  a  modified  Jewish  Christianity  and  of  a 
■■fified  VauUnism  ;  from  these  modifications,  and  from  the  conse- 
VOt  wtleniDg  of  the  sharpness  of  the  early  antithc»e»,  it  believed 
that  it  «u  able  to  explain  the  varied  richea  of  the  later  formations, 
aaoiDctmed  not  only  doctrine,  hut  also  the  constitutiou,  discipline, 
tti  coliua  of  the  Church.  Where,  for  example,  it  found  in  the 
Apo^toUc  Fathcn  aad  apologists  an  ethical  mode  of  thought — 
Chii^ianity  conceived  an  the  new  law — it   assumed  the  working  of 
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Jewish  Christianity,  which  had  given  up  merely  circumciaiou  and 
the  ceremonial  law;  where  it  detected  the  formation  of  a  fixed 
order  of  worship — ciders,  priests,  and  so  forth — there  it  thought  could 
not  but  be  seen  the  continued  influence  of  the  Bynagt)gue  shaping 
the  ^owth  of  the  early  Catholic  Church ;  eonversely,  where  it  found 
the  nnirersalism  of  the  Gospel  impressed  on  these  Fathers,  bot^ 
without  the  Pauline  baai<i  of  justifleation  hy  grace  only,  there  i^H 
believed  that  a  modified,  and  as  it  were  bisected  Panltnism,  must  be 
recognized.  Nay,  more,  in  movements  as  late  an  the  Montaniatic 
it  tried  to  see  the  operation  of  Jewish  Chriatiaiiity,  and,  conversely, 
in  Quosticism,  a  perverted  form  of  Paulintsm.  But  this  conception 
could  he  upheld  only  by  doing  violence  to  the  facts,  and  reading 
into  them  a  foreign  meaning.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  reaction  set 
in,  led  by  the  work  of  Albrecht  Kit*chl,  "  Die  Entstehung  der  alt- 
katholischeu  Klrehe."  lu  this  work  there  are  four  determinative 
principles,  which  have  since  been  clearly  formulated,  and  have  found 
acceptance,  if  not  with  all,  yet  with  ttic  majority  of  indciKndeal 
critics.     These  principles  arc  as  follows  ; —  ^^ 

1.  The  divergence  of  the   Christianity  of  the  sub-Apostolic  frod^| 
the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  age,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  Old  Testament    principles  which  the   Jewish  Christians 
possessed.  i^M 

2.  The  Gentile  Christians  brought  into  Christianity  the  rcligioi^^ 
interests,  hopes,  and  aspirations,  which  animated  them,  and  could 
accept  at  {irst  only  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  that  Gospel 
which  rested  on  the  Old  Testament — those,  viz.,  which  they  had  to 
receive  necessarily  before  all  others — the  belief  in  one  God,  the  duty 
of  holy  living,  the  redemption  from  death  through  Jesus  Chriat 
Son  of  God,  the  Judgment,  and  the  llesurrection. 

3.  Where,  then,  we  find  among  the  Geutile  Christians 
peculiarities  in  doctrine,  cultu*.  constitution,  &c. — and  such  pecu- 
liarities occur  from  the  very  first — we  must  not,  in  order  to  their 
explanation,  there  draw  in  the  Pauline  theology,  still  leas  that  of 
the  strict  Jewish  Christianity,  but  are  to  consider  as  factors — 
(a)  certain  fundamental  thoughts  in  the  Gospel,  {i/)  the  tetter  of  the 
certainly  not  understood  Old  Tcslameut,  which  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians treasured  as  a  collection  of  divine  oracles,  and  (c)  the  state 
and  constitution  of  the  Oneco-Koman  world  at  the  time  of  the  fio^ 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  ^H 

4v  The  resultant,  the  Catholicism  which  baa  in  the  third  centtny   | 
become  fnlly  formed,  is  therefore  not  to  be  understood  either  tlirough 
Paulinism    or   through  Jewish    Christianity,   or  apprehended    as    a 
cocapromise  between  the  two ;  but  the  Catholic  Chvrch  ia  rather  thai 
form  of  ChriBtianiiy  in  which  every  element  of  the  ancient  teortd  kaa 
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surcetsively  assimHated,  which   Christiumiy  could  m   any  way 
Uk  *p  imto  U»e(f  vntkotU  utieriif  lonng  itself  in  the  world. 

Ifthoe  principles  arc  acccptci],  it  fullowfi  tliat  Uie  problems  which 
Cliatch  biitory  proposes  for  inquiry  art;  cliimgcd  at  uuc  stroke ;  for 
it  gov  becomes  no  longer  possible,  in  the  m&nncr  of  the  old  historical 
■cIa^,  to  limit  ouraclres  to  tlio  writton  soiirttcs  of  the  Cliristian 
iflipOD.  The  bJAtorian  must  rather  make  his  liurizou  wider,  and  get 
tnev  of  the  general  history  of  the  civilizatiuu,  morals,  and  political 
n^nintion  of  his  period.  He  must  i^tudy  tho  earliest  sub -Apostolic 
fiitlip  with  a  view  to  seeing  nhcther  already,  iu  their  deviatiooa 
ftmitbe  oldest  Palestinian  tradition  of  the  Gospels,  traces  of  that 
ipjritof  the  ancient  world,  which  wc  call  Catholicism,  are  not  to  Ik 
fanri.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  Protestant  Church  hia- 
nriiB!,  Flacius  and  Gottfried  Arnold,  had  a  forecast  of  how  the 
fUrtioo  rcelly  stood  :  they  both,  for  example,  called  attention  to  the 
fat  that  the  peculiar  Christianity  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  deviation 
from  Paul  and  Judieo- Christianity,  is  to  be  understood  from  his 
kdlwD  antecedents ;  and  both  saw  in  the  constitution  wliich  the 
Church  clalM>ratcd  for  herself  the  cflbctivc  action  of  the 
tntton  of  the  Boman  State ;  yet  their  conclusions  on  those  two 
because  still  nnrcrificd,  remained  without  any  effect.  The 
Kt  in  this  field  for  our  modern  historical  science  is  to  apj^y 
tine  priociplca  to  the  fonr  great  problems  of  pre>Niccnc  Church 
r — thnt  is,  to  the  problems  which  relate  to  ita  literature,  coitus, 
ition,  and  doctrine.  Ait  roncrms  all  these  prohiems,  it  may 
tkom  that  the  Catholic  proccsg  of  formation  was  nothiug  else  than 
^ng  up  (if  fhf  ancient  irortd  on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel,  and 
'  in  thf  heathen  world  old  formt  and  thoughts  died.  Just  as  they 
fcm  assimilated  by  Christiamty. 

11  of  course  impowible  in  the  apace  of  an  article  to  bring  forward 
erideDces  in  proof  of  this  position ;  inquiry  on  this  method  has 
jnit  begun,  yet  good  work  tias  already  been  accomplished<^a8 
the  history  of  the  literature,  by  Oi-crbeck  ;  of  the  cultus, 
Rotlie  and  Tlieodore  Harnack  ;  of  the  constitution  of  the  Churcli, 
Bothe,  Hen&n,  and  Hatch ;  of  ita  doctrine,  by  M.  von  Engelhardt. 
with  reference  to  one  problem,  the  history  of  the  literature,  a 
(IvRfflarka  may  be  allowed.  The  history  of  Christian  literature  has 
Imi)  hitherto  very  unfniitfully  treated,  because  it  has  been  handled 
punlly  from  the  entirely  inadequate  point  of  view  of  the  history  of 
fcctriiie.  There  is  perhaps  no  literature  iu  the  world  which  is  still 
w  tittle  sctentiQcaUy  inve8tigate<)  aa  the  patristic ;  and  yet  what 
W^ agnificance  it  has!  It  became,  when  it  stepped  into  the  place 
oftbe  ancient  heathen  literature,  like  the  maternal  bosom  for  all  the 
litBntnrcs  of  the  lAtin  and  Germanic  peoples.  But  into  the  place 
rftbe  ancient  heathen  literature  it  stepped  only  after  it  had  appro- 
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priated  all  its  forms  and  a  portioa  of  its  spirit.     Christian  literature 
begins  in  tlie  first  ceutury  with  quite  peculiar  forms,  alien  alike   to 
the  Greek  and  lioman;  in  particular  jt  hegins  vrith  the  forms  of  the 
Apocaljpac  and  the  Uoapel.    But  as  early  ns  the  fourth  century  it  has 
made  use  of  all  the  literary  forms  known  to  the  ancient  world — the 
scientific  treatise,  the  dialogue,   the  comnientary,  the  philosophical^— 
system,  the  elipgant  oration,  the  panegyric,  the  historical   essay,  th^H 
chronicle,  the  roniaucc,  the  novel,  the  hymn,  the    ode,  the  didactic 
poem,  &c.  &c.      Here,  then,  ii  the   great  tjocstion  for  the  history  of 
early  Christian  literature.  How,  in    what  order,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions did  Chrisfianity  mak^-   itself  the  mmttr  of  the  old   claMsicat 
Jiteranj  fornix?     In   answering   this  question    historical  science   ha&^_ 
to  show  that  Chriiitianity  at  first   stood    in   a   relation  of  very  dcc^H 
distrust   to   these  forms,  that   the  so-called  Gnosticism  did   indeed 
in    the    conflict    for    the   Gospel     lay  hold    upon    them,  but   that^ 
the  Church  still  declined  this  prize.      There  is  further  to  be  ahown/H 
how  the   Church,  gradually   indeed   and  cautiously,   turned   to   the 
literature  which  was  alien  to  her,  and  passed  from  her  own  earlics^^ 
forms  (the  Gospel,  Apocalypse,  the  pt'0|ihctic  oracle)  to  the  forms  oj^ 
profane   literature.     The   moat   important   precaution    taken   by  the 
Church  was  the  formation  of  the  Cauou  of  the  New  Testament,  whit 
places  before  us  a  sclcetioa  of   the   primitive   Christian    litcrotat 
After  the  Canon  had  hccu  formed,  and  raised  as  a  sacred  collectioi 
above  all  other  writings,  the  Church  could  well  concede  entrance 
the  profane  literature,  so  far  as   it  did  not  contradict  the  Canon. 
The  profane  or  classical  Church  style  began  with  the  Apologies ;  to 
them  succeeded  one  stylo  after  another ;  and  finally  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  almost  all  the  forms  of  ancient  literature  were 
cultivated.     The  patristic  literature   is  nothing  else  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ancient  classical  literature,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  two  Tcatamenta.     The  ancient  heathen  literature  died  out  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  so  that  at  length   nothing  remained  h\ 
the  Catholic.      But  this,  which  had  taken  into  itself  every  clcmci 
iu  the  ancieut  still  retaining  any  x'itality,  had  now  fused  into  innet- 
most  union  within  itself  the  Gospel  and  the   spirit   of  Greek  and 
Roman  antictuity.     Whatever  the  German  people  has  received  of 
spiritual  good,  the  inheritance  of  antiquity  and  the   inheritance  of 
ChriBtianity,  they  have  received  through  the  patristic  literaturo.     It 
appeal's  at  the  first  glance  barren  and  without  spirit ;  but  when  wc 
think  that  it  possessed  spirit  enough  to  found  the  medieval  litera- 
tures of  all  European  peoples,  we  shall  see  that  it  must  be  due  tqH 
our  defective  study  and  understaudiug  if  we   find  do  spirit  iu   it. 
Can  there  be  a  more  important  or  interesting  historical  undcrtakiuj 
than  to  describe  the  development  of  Catholic  literature,  and  to 
how  it  gradually  made  all  the  forms  of  classical  literature   its 
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thereby  became  ricli  and  attractire,  and  how  it  has,  like  some 
(iteping  plant,  so  exhausted  the  heathen  literature  that  the  mighly 
tree  U  fed  on  could  onl/  die. 

FnciselT  the    same    holds    good    of    tlie    cultus,    the    doctrine* 

ad  tlic    organization  of  tlic  Christian    Chureh.     Christianitv  has 

lkn>uf;hoat   sucked   the  marrow  of  the  ancient  world,  and  aiisimi- 

I  liiid  it ;  creu  dogma  is  nothing  but  the  Christian  faith  nourished 

\  OB  ucieut    philosophy,  and    the  whole  of   Catholicism  ia  nothing 

I  ^  thin  the  Christianity   which   has   devoured  the   possessions  of 

I  ito  Oisco-Komau  world.     AVhat  an  insight  do  we  thus  get  iato 

I  Oitkdicism  .'     miatcvrr  in  the  old  world  was  still   capable  of  life, 

noMc  and  good,  Christianity  appropriated- — of  course  with  much  that 

ns  btd  aud  uctruc — and   placed  all  under  the  protection  of  the 

60^.   Out  of  this  material  she  created  for  herself  a  body  :  thus  did 

tilt  preserve  and  save  for  the  future  whatever  was  worth  saving  from 

tb  cnhure  and  the  ideas  of  the  old  world.     To  the  youug  German 

jm^ltt  the  Church  came  not  only  as  the  Society  of  the  Preacher  of 

G:13ec,  bat  also  as  the  great  impressive  secular  iiower  which  alone 

held  mray  over  all  the  forces  of  civilization,  literature,  and  law.     It 

jtiDideed  nothing  else  than  the   universal   Komau  Empire  itself,  hut 

most  wonderful  and  beneficent  metaiiior|)hosi8,  built  upon  the 

■1  as   a    kiiigdom    of   Jeans   Christ :    Chr'tattts  vincit,  Chriatus 

,  Chrhtua  triumphal.     The  httest  and  most  suggestive  criticism 

'teeut  to-day  pass  oa  Catholicism  is  to  conceive  it  as  Christianity 

bUutgarb  of  the  ancient  world,  covered  with  a  mediieval  overcoat: 

Pope  is  the   Roman   Kmperor,  the  archbishops  and   bishops  are 

pro-consuls,  the  monks  and  priests  are  the  Uomaii  soldiery, 

is  the  old  GrtDco- Roman  mystery  cultuSj  the  system   of 

iG  is  the  Greek  philosophy  ;    and   so   on.     The  strength  and 

of  the  Gospel  has  consisted  in  this,  that  it  could  ever  attract 

,f  and  preserve  everything  worthy  of  life  which  the  ages  pos- 

Jnst  through  ihis  power  of  assimilation   aud  cx|ianBion  the 

I  bas  established  its  right  to  be  the  universal  religion  ,  and   lias 

(nnrsd  itself  the  mont  cnwervativc  of  forces  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 

^nne  leenriDg  endurance  to  cverythiug  worthy  to  endure. 

^Butnudy  this  great  cnrichmctit  conld  not  take  place  without  the 

HmdcSnitc  ideal  in  the  Gonpcl  becoming  diminished  and  changed. 

iptretmbofiiment   of  the    Gospel    was,  under  such  couditions,  not 

p*iilil«.     What  is  the  Reformation  but  the  work  of  God  which  was 

iBKliliC  Cliurch  free  again  from  that  bondage  which  had  bound  it 

totif  ancient  world  l-MMJ  vears  ?     When  Luther  did  owav  with  the 

ibff,  sod  restored  the  service  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;    when 

fct  orertfarew  the  whole  Roman  building  of  the  system  of  the  Church ; 

fhea  be  wished,  in  opposiliou   to  the  scholastic  theology,  to  establish 

be  Chrutian  society  again  ou  the  pure  word  of  God — all  may  be 
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expreued  in  the  single  formula,  thu  Jie/ormaiion  is  Ike  refwm  19 
pure  Goapei.  Only  what  is  sacred  shall  be  held  sacred  :  the  tndid 
of  men,  thongh  they  be  most  fair  and  most  worthy,  must  be  tal 
for  what  they  are — viz.,  the  ordinances  of  man. 

But  in  recognizing  all  this  let  us  not,  as  many  polemical  I 
testaats  have  done,  coutlcmn  the  old  Catholicism  and  the  w\ 
development  of  the  Church  up  to  the  Reformation.  EverytbinjI 
its  time,  and  every  step  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  need 
If  it  was  possible  in  Christ's  own  sense  to  follow  Him  within  , 
pale  of  Judaism  and  its  law,  without  anything  being  annulled, 
was  quite  as  certainly  possible  in  this  sense  to  live  according  to: 
Gospc!  within  tliat  aucicDt  Catholic  Church.  It  was  God's  pR 
dcncc  that  so  guided  the  development  of  the  Roman  Empire  tbid 
resulted  in  that  wondcrrfiil  cuveuaiit  between  Christianity  and  , 
ancient  world  which  endured  nearly  1500  years.  Vilien  it  | 
done  ita  work,  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  the  covenant  1 
dissolved,  and  it  oouhl  be  dissolved  because  tlic  Church  in  her  '. 
Testament  possessed  Scriptures  which  have  notliing  to  do  ^ 
that  covenant,  becaii»e  they  are  older  than  it.  There  lies  the  abi 
value  of  the  New  Testament.  | 

I  have  attempted  to  show  the  rarious  points  of  view  from  w| 
in  the  field  of  early  Church  history,  work  may  now  be  done, 
now  know  what  we  want  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  But  I  an 
from  thinking  that  we  have  accomplished  much.  No  one  can* 
more  than  myself  how  much  wc  still  need  to  do — that  we  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  labourers  are  few.  But  thogn 
the  part  the  Church  takes  in  the  work,  the  more  rapidly 
advance.  Borne  up  and  supporterl  by  the  living  interest 
brethren,  protected  and  prescr%"ed  from  the  mistrust  and  malevol 
that  walketh  in  darkncssi,  our  wings  shall  wax  strong  for  flighl 

Adolf  Harnac 
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EAKPOM  NOTES  ON  THE  DRAMATIC  AND  UNDBAMATIC. 


IN  a  recent  »rticlc  on  Fletcher's  "  Paittful  Shepherdess/'  we  were 
told  "by  a  lady  well  versed  iu  j)aatoral  literature,  aud,  moreoTer, 
omiectcd  in  u  rery  close  and  singular  way  with  the  pastoral  world* 
tbt  the  sbeptierd  Pcrigot  was  certainly  a  small  peasant  pro- 
pirtoi.  While  gratefully  acknowledging,  as  a  disciple  uf  tlie  late 
Stout  Mill,  tbe  importance  of  this  testimony  iu  &vour  of  small 
bmiug,  and  while  boning  before  Lady  Archibald  Campbell's  theo- 
KtiesI  studies  and  pcnunal  cxpericDce  in  such  matters,  I  feel  bound 
Id  sute  that  I  disagree  entirely  with  her  viewf.  And  I  can  explaia 
tit  tlivcrgence  in  our  opinions  upon  this  subject  only  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  Isdy  iu  question  could  uot  have  had,  for  obrious  reasons,  the  rery 
pat  adi-antage,  upon  which  I  rest  my  claims  to  a  theory,  of  being 
nung  the  audience  at  the  performance  of  I'letcher's  pastoral  comedy 
hrtsmnmcr  iu  Coombe  Park. 

1  deny,  therefore,  utterly  aud  categorically,  that  the  shepherd 

ttngai  is,  or  ever  has  been^  a  small  peasant  proprietor;  indeed,  I 

fnent  that  supposition  as  an  offence  of  li^e — it  is   rather   difficult 

to  find  tliQ  word — well,  of  Use- Peridot,  which  is  the  same  aa  aajring 

**>  offence  uf  /^«r-fancy.     For  Perigut,  I   rcj>cat,  never  has  been  a 

■null  peasant  proprietor.     Allow  mc  to  tell  you  something  about  him. 

''en'got  is  a  prince,  a    prince  of  royat    lineage    more   ancient  thaa 

*t^y   other  (of  the  dim  auci'str}'  of  Khau    Kuhla,    perhaps),   sprung 

^  directest  line   from   some  Greek   gml   showering  and  shimmering 

'<>Wo   in  a  golden  fonntain,  or  sailing  majestic  with  shining  white 

''^^i^  and  snakc-likc  erect   head    among   the  reeds   and  water-lilies. 

'**igot  is  a  prince  who,  owing  to  some   frightening  dream  or  some 

''^'Xy  lore  affair,  or  perhaps  merely  because  the  thyme  and  marigolds 

*.he  faiU-aidc,  the  shadow  of  tie  plane  trees  by  the   river,  are 
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pleasantcr  than  the  pillared  palace  chambers,  poascascs  a  flock  wliick 

browse  al]  day  while  he  makes   songs,  as  tho  Tuscan  shepherds  do 

even  nowadays^  with   the   names  of  (loners  and  herbs  aud  the  name 

of  his  sweetheart.      Pcrigot  is  a  prince  ;  he  has  golden   fringes  to- 

his  green  tunic,  and  a  silver  fillet  roniid  his  blond  hair;  he  may,  at 

any  moment,  lay  aside  the   dcccc   he  wears,   on   his   shoulders,   the 

shepherd's  staff  and  pipe,  in  order  to  leap,  with  silver  greaves  and 

high-crested  helmet,  into  his  chariot  with  the  golden  spokes ;  or  to 

mount   upon  hi»  horse  with   the   ivory  saddle  and  the  long  cloth  of 

gold  cover,  a  tame  !ynx  in   lea»h  and  a  falcon  on  his  wrist.     For 

there  is  this  of  Btrangeness   in   Perigot,   that,  being   so   very,   very 

young,  he   is  also  so  very,  very  old.     Paris  of  Troy  was  his  elder 

brother;  and  his  younger   brotlier  is   the   dear  little  king  from  the 

East,  fair   and  smooth,  with  the  long  narrow  eyes  and   long  narrow 

smile,  whose  pomegrauatc  embroidered  mantle  was  unbuckled  from 

his  shoulders,  aud  Lis   golden    spurs  uustrapped,  and  his  big  sword 

held  by  a  negro  page,    that    he    might   kneel  aud  praOfer  the  incense 

and  rayrrh  without  frightening  the  tittle  child  in  tlic  stable  at  Bctli- 

lehcni.      Pcrigot  is  still  without  even  the  jirst  faint  callowncsA  of  lip 

or  chin  ;  yet  he  is  older  by  far  than  the  oldeat  greybeard.      He  haa 

flown   with  the  winged  sandals  of  Perseus   over   the    blue   sesis  und 

white  cities  of  Greece  ;  he 

through  the    myBterioug    pine 

rivers  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Grail  King ;  he  disappeared  out  of 
antiquity  aa  the  boy  Hylas  whom  the  green-haired  nymphs  dragged 
beneath  the  river  bed;  and  he  reappeared  tn  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
Provencal  knight  Aucoasin,  '*  Aucossin  li  Biax,  li  Bloiis,  li  Gcntil,  li 
Amourcux."  He  had  appeared  again  in  later  times,  a  boy  or  a  girl?. 
A  girl  disguised  aa  a  boy,  or  a  boy  disguised  as  a  girl  ?  As  Itichardet 
in  the  clothes  of  his  sister  Bradamuute,  as  Viola  iu  the  dress  of  her 
brother  Sebastian ;  showing  himself,  all  the  while,  to  country  folk^ 
old  women  and  children,  as  the  third  son  who  cut  off  the  Ogre's 
Lead,  who  kissed  the  dreadfid  Snake-lady,  who  broke  off  the  bough 
of  apples  that  sang,  and  filled  his  flask  with  the  water  that  danced. 
Aud  once  more — the  last  time,  alas!  we  may  fear — he  Laii  sLowil 
himself  in  our  own  days,  on  the  stage  of  turf  aud  cut  gruss,  betivcea 
the  side  scenes  of  rustling  elms,  of  the  pastoral  theatre  at  Cuumbe. 

lie,  undoubtedly  he,  among  the  crowd  of  graceful  little  masquerade 
figurcfl,  girls  and  youths  copied  from  Alma  Tadeuia  or  Albert  iloore, 
hurrying  with  a  sort  of  childish  charm  through  Fletcher's  blg- 
mouthcd  verses;  running  in  aud  out  of  the  hushes  like  children 
playing  at  liidc-and-seek,  mottling  tlie  green  distances  of  the 
forest  glades  with  bright  spots  of  yellow  and  lilac  and  blue  garments 
like  a  glorilied  school  treat,  and  Joining  hands  and  dancing 
the  shrino  of  Pan,  like  the  dear  little  people  in  Kate  Grccnnway 


ulals  of  Perseus   over   the    blue   sesis  unu        ■ 
has  ridden  with  Oberon'a  Lorn  by  his  sidC^H 

rine-woods,   along    the    strangelv  winding        ' 
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toy-books.      Among  this  delightful,  very  visibly  got  up,  very  visibly 

modeni  troop  of  shepbcrds  aud  shepbcrd esses,  which  crowded  lienoath 

the  elms  at  Coumbe,  Perigot  apjicated,  vrhoLly  differeut  from  all  the 

Rst,  a  reality  in  his  thorough  uarealuess,  no  part  of  the  miuqucrado. 

Unmistakable  from  the  moment  that  be  descended  from  his  bullock 

wain    (by-the-way    the    bullocks    wore   pony    hnrnesscs,    probably 

unknowD  in  Arcadia),  among  tbo  acclamations  of  the  pastorul  folkj 

to  the  moment  when  the  curtain  closed  upon  him  standing  by  bis 

ihepberdcss ;  unmistakable  every  time  that  he  came  forward,  like  a 

BotticeUi   allegoric   youth,  with  vague  wide-opened  eyes  and  vague 

diitaat  smile;  every  time  that  he  walked  slowly  away,  tall,  slcnderj 

with  the  charming  line  of  slightly  bowed  licad  aud  shoulders ;  uu- 

niitakablc   by  virtue    of  that  strange^    half  feminine,   half  boyish 

diana,  that  far-fetched,  exotic,  almost  artificial  grace  which  bclnnga 

toill  creatures  who  have  come  out  of  Antiquity  and  lived  through 

the  Middle   Ages,  that   strange  aud    sul)tle   quality   of    being   an 

BBKality  and  an  enigma.     Perigot  himself,  undoubtedly,  come  back 

B  the  world,  rc-cmliodied   to  play  his  own  part  among  a  troojt  of 

amitenr   shepherds   and    shepherdesses,    as    Wilhclni    Meistcr   half 

iaapsed  that  the  real  ghost  of  King  Hamlet  might  come  back  to 

phj  his    part   by  the    side    of    Aurelia    and    Solo   and    Philina. 

Wu  it  wise?     Was  it  judicious  of  this  Prince  of  Fairy-land  and 

SWpherddom,  this  brother  of  Paris  and  of  the  King  from  thcf  East,  this 

ntttim!  nho  had  been  Hylas  and  Aucat^sin,  this  boy  thousands  of 

Ton  old,   to   give   way   to  the  temptatiou    of  rc-iucnrnating  once 

more?     I  fear  not ;  I  fear  very  much  that  it  was  foolish  :  for  has 

■M  a    lady    very    learned    in    pastoral    lore,    and     who,    of    all 

ftufie.  might  most  have  suspected  this  curious  avatar  mystery  that 

*M  going  on,  declared,  in  print,  that  Perigot  was   a  small  peasant 

pnfrietor?     After  that,  let  the  gods  never  re-incaroate  again,  nor 

tWfury  princes. 

n, 

llr  incarnation  of  the  unreal  is  not  for  our  ago  of  realism ;  of 
nJiaB  lo  a  far  greater  extent  even  than  wc  arc  generally  apt  to 
tiML  For  realism  has  been  steadily  growing  for  the  lust  two 
kodnd  yean.  The  last  two  hundred  ?  The  last  tbrex  or  four — 
BST,  perhaps  the  last  four  thotiHand  years.  I  take  the  word  realism 
m  dK  sense  neither  of  Huskin  nor  of  Zola,  as  connected  neither 
«itli  bauble  love  of  Nature  nor  with  a  hankering  alter  BUhy  things. 
By  rtaltim  I  mean  simply  the  obs<-rvaiton  of  things  as  they  are, 
tW  Ckkiiiiarity  with  their  aspect,  physical  and  intellectual,  aud  the 
coMMpieal  faculty  of  reproducing  them  with  approximate  tidclity. 
Ai4  «l)cn  I  say  that  realism  has  been  growing  in  the  last  two, 
^tt$,  (our  buDdred,  or  four  thousand  years,  1  simply  mean  that  tbc 
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longer  maukintl  has  beeu  iu  the  worl3,  the  better  acquainted  docs 
mankind   become  with  the  world's  contents ;  passing,  in  its  various 
stages  of  familiarity,  from  the  observation  of  such  detail*  as  it  knows 
to  the  observation  of  such  further  details  as  it  does  not  koow.      For 
jiut   u  children  learn  but  graduallv  to  group  their  sensations,  to 
recognize  cumbinatioua  of  such  scusalious  and  to  perceive  form,  dis* 
tauce,  pusition,  and  cause  aud  cU'cct,  su   maukiiid   also  leaxus  but 
slowly   the  aspect  of  uuter  thiuga,  the  aaturo  of  inner  oue»>   the* 
pu!ii5iljihlics  and  impossibilitius  of  the  uuiverse.     Aud  this  ia  a  pro- 
cess which,  with   the   partial    iuterruption  due  to  loss  of  time  aud      i 
accumulated  material  iu   what    we  call   the   Middle  Ages,  has  beoa  ^| 
steadily  going  on.      We   must   not    be  misled  hy  the  fact  that  this      \ 
realistic  tendeacy,  this  gradual  familiarit}''  with  things,  has  frequently      i 
shifted  its  ground.     The  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Phidias  indubitably  fl 
possessed  a  familiarity  with  the  line  aud  boss  of  the  human  figure,  ^ 
a  degree  of  realization  iu  such  matters  which  was  not  increased  but 
rather  diminished  in  after  times  ;   but  the  Greeks  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  medium,  all  tliat  falls  under  the  head  of  colour,  light,  and 
iwrspective,  in  which  this  human  figure  exists.    They  saw  Nature,  as 
distinguished  from  roan,  very  vaguely  and  superficially,  as  we  sec  a 
couutry  ill  which  we  find  oursiclvcs  for  the  first  time,  lacking  interest 
in  it  and  unable  to  reproduce  any  very  clear  notion  thereof.     Thcu, 
in  the  matter  of  background,  colour,  light  and  shade,  atmosphere  fl 
and  perspective,  in  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  field  of  the  painter  " 
as  distinguished  from  the  sculptor,  an  enormous  realistic  movement 
took  place  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  vague  and  idealistic  as  wc 
are  apt  to  couceivc    them,      Similarly,  we  think  of  the  century  and 
a  half  that  lies  betwueu  Miltuu  aud  Cowper  :i8  a  century  of  uufami- 
liarity   with  Nature,  of  what,  iu  our  aversion   for   the   stereotyped 
phrases  about   "  uuddiug  groves,"  "  hoary  mouutaius,''  aud  similar 
Grub  Street  deseriptiuus  of  scenery,  we  call  conveutioualism.      Yet  ^ 
during  that  century  aud  a  half  a  vast  progress  was  achieved  in   the  fl 
directiou  uf  lealizatiun  of  the  iuuer  life  of  men  ami  women — nay,  in 
•ome  measure,  even  of  tbeir  outer  life  ;  Dufue,  Addisuu,  Kichardsoo, 
Fielding,  Madame  dc  Lafayette,  aud   tbe  Abbu  PrL'vost  arc  the  con- 
temporaries  of   Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  aud   tliose  various   French 
rhymsters  who  sang  of  "  dts  riji  d  dcs  Jetix  fotcitrex,  ties  aypas  ei  de$ 
ffraces"  but  could  not  tell  a  beeeli  from  a  chestnut.      Thus,  I  main- 
tain, there  has  constantly  been,  and    there  inevitably  could  only  be, 
an  increase  of  familiarity — that  is  to  say,  of  the  dcsu*e  and  power  of 
realizing  the  existing — iu  some  portion  of  man's  relations  with  him- 
self or  with  external  things. 

To  return  to  my  simile  of  the  child,  all  the  literature  of  past  ages 
gives  us,  in  some  extraordinary  btindness  of  the  humanly  possible, 
in  some  astonishing   change   of  character  or  iucooceirablc 
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.  the  cqniralent  of  that   want   of  perception   of  what   is   and 

,t  is  not,  which  raakes  the  chikl    try  to  sweep  the  moon  out 

'      of  tiie»fcj'  witli  a  broom      Thus  Oliver,  in  "  As  you  Like  It,"  could 

BoibiTC  snddenly  tnmcd  frorei  an  utter  »couiidrel  into  a  fit  husband 

ftr  Delia;  nor  could  OIiTia,    in   "Twelfth   Night,"  have  instantly 

TBirried  off  an  unknown  brother  of  the  person  she  waa  in  love  with, 

OB  discovering  that  person   to  be  a  wooian.     Such  things    arc   iin- 

-poDJUe,  due   to  absolute  caretcssneM,   want   of  habit   of  realizing 

BiaitioM;  they  are  a«  utterly  silly  and   childish   as   to  stick    three 

Tuebnd)  and  a  box  sprig  into  the  ground  and  call  the  arrangement 

igudeii.     But  I  shall  have  to  speak  again,  a  little  later,  of  similar 

pKiiliinties  of  the  Shakspcarian  stage. 

I  Be  itiia  as  it  may,  we  who  arc  the  latest  comers  have  inherited 

L      ill  ihtsc  various  powers  of  seeing  tilings  as    they  ai'C,  and  repro- 

^^.'dutiDg   them    faithfully ;    and    to    this    inheritance    of    manifoM 

^K*mliinis  we   people  of  the  nineteenth  century   hare  added  all  the. 

^r<iin}R   liberally,    because    we    have    had    to    spontaneously    begin 

woliriog  iu    no  One  single  category   of  literature  or  art.       Hence 

«  bate  surrounded  ourselves  with  what  has  never  existed  before — a 

raopletc  circle  of  realism  :  in  painting,  iu  whatever  there  still  is  of 

fiul  belonging  to  sculpture,   even   in   poetry  ;    above  all,    in   that 

fkich  ii  oar  own  special  form  of  art,   the  Dovel.       And  thus  otir 

tttje,  also,  has  become  absolutely  realistic. 

I  un  not  speaking  merely  of  the  extraordinary  [idelity  to  reality  in 

ina  and  scenery,  which  would  have  amazed  our  grandfathers,  to  whom 

ii  fccuicd  quite  proper  that  conspiracies  should  be  discussed  in  the 

iTrut's  ante-chamber,  and  that  CJreeks  and  llomans,  Crusaders  and 

I'orki,  ahonld  all  appear  with  the  same  curly  wigs,  knee-breeches, 

oonlctB,  and  lappets.      The  whole  spirit  of  the  drama  has  hecom  c 

naliitic.     The  play  in  verse  has  been  completely  defeated  by  the  play 

iuproK;  the  play  dealing  with  former  times  has  cleared  off  before 

the  play  dealing  with  our  own  days ;   and,  on  the  rare  occasion  when 

tJie  past  is  put  upon  the  stage,  no  effort  is  spared  to  reuUze  it  in 

^ry  detail — to  turn  it  in  a  fashion  into  the  present.     Above  all, 

I     tbe  art  of  acting  has  become  merely  the  art  of  reproducing  reality. 

^Hl  the  ac^eoutit  left  to  us  of  actors  and  actresses   of  former  days, 

^Hom   Bctterton   to   Talma,  what    strikes    us,   and    what    evidently 

^|nick  conteinponir}'   audiuuccs,   was  the   pathos  and   passion   with 

*lurb  ceriain  capital   possages  were  delivered.      The  excellence  of 

tite  Bctor  depended  upon   his  power  of  exciting  the  audience  at  a 

ptea  moment;    the  stories  of    Lckain   and   Adricuue   Lecou>Teur, 

CTcn  of  the  actors  mentioned  in  Lcssiug*s  "  Dramaturgie/'  clearly 

L^ow  this   to   have   been    the   case;  oven    if   the   structure  of  the 

Hnyi  elaborately  worked   up   tu  certain    dramatic   points,   and    all 

the  rest  of  the  business  lefl  rather   vague  and  conventional,  did  not 
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force  upon  ua  the  coucluaiun  that  complete  realization  of  a  situa- 
tion, a  scene  or  a  persou,  absolute  and  uniform  life-likeness,  is  a 
very  moderu  conception  indeed,  lu  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century, 
I^uing,  the  moat  realistic  playwright  and  dramatic  critic  of  his 
day,  commeaded  the  actor  who  performed  his  Odoardo  Gallotti 
for  picking  nervously  at  the  feathers  iu  his  hat  while  listening 
to  the  recital  of  KiuUia'«  shame.  Nowadays  there  is  not  a  tbird- 
rato  proviacial  actor,  nay,  scarcely  an  amateur^  who  would  not 
have  recourse  to  devices  like  this  one,  which  a  hundred  yearn  ago 
seemed  little  leax  tliau  a  stroke  of  genius.  Even  upon  the  opera 
stage  it  has  become  unusual  for  ohc  performer  to  look  on  quietly 
without  any  sign  of  interest,  while  imothcr  ia  detailing  his  feelings 
in  an  air;  and  even  in  au  Italiau  serious  opera— that  is  to  say,  in 
the  most  idiotically  nmlramntic  drama  of  oiir  time — one  can  notice 
gefitures,  that,  for  instance,  of  seiKinf^  hold  of  a  woman's  two 
hands,  and  then  hurling  her  aside,  which  would  probably  have 
created  a  tremendous  sensation  if  risked  by  Talma.  The  text  ia 
studied — even  the  moat  florid  passage*  like  Queen  Mab  and  some 
of  Hamlet's  speeches — so  as  to  extract  from  every  word  whatever 
indication  of  gesture  or  intonation  it  might  possibly  contain, 
whatever  dramatic  caecncc  tbe  author  failed  to  put  in,  and  the 
critici  insist  upon  putting  in  fur  him.  iiverythiug  has  to  be  made 
real,  and  hence  the  difficulty  which  a  large  amount  of  Shakspcare 
evidently  presents  to  men  like  Salviui  or  Irving ;  they  insist 
npou  clearing  up  points  which  Shakspeare  was  evidently  natisficd 
with  overlooking;  upon  renderiug  life-like  what  the  great  poet  bad 
grandly  left  lifeless.  Realization,  that  is  the  aim  and  end  of  our  drama  ; 
and  it  has  certainly  been  attained  in  the  most  marvellous  manner.  '' 
I  would  have  you  try  and  recall,  as  vividly  as  you  may,  certain 
scenes  of  Sarah  Beruhardt's,  in  order  to  appreciate  what  the  art  of 
realization  haa  risen — or,  may  I  say,  has  sunk  to  ?  Take  for 
instance,  "  F&dora."  Feodorais  not  merely  a  passionate,  vindictive, 
temlcr,  childlike,  capricious,  scatterbrained,  and  terrible  woman — an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  qualities  ; 
hut  she  is  a  woman  with  a  definite  nationality,  a  definite  tempera- 
ment, a  definite  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  a  Kussian  and  a 
nervous  subject,  fit  to  be  studied  equally  by  the  moralist,  the  ethno- 
grapher, and  the  physiologist ;  and  she  is  not  merely  the  tjrpical 
iluBsian  and  the  tj^pical  nervoua  subject,  but  an  individual  Imposaible 
to  mistake  or  to  forget.  Try  and  grasp  her  as  a  wliole;  and  then 
try  and  call  up  in  your  mind  any  one  of  her  scenes,  auy  one  moment 
uf  her  action  or  speech  :  the  love-scene,  iu  which  she  detains  the 
man  she  has  betrayed,  the  scene  iu  which  she  implores  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  man  she  has  dishonoured.  See,  in  your  imagination,  her 
silhouette  as  she  clings  to  her  lover'a  knees,  as  she  drags  bim 
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^^^ngb  the  door,  the  mere  outltuc  of  her  face,  her  hands,  at  a  given 

^^iBcnt;  or  hear  with  your  fancy  one  sentence  iu  the  low,   hot, 

^pii  'oicc,  one  cry,  one  «ob.     Revive  the  feelings  which  irere  yours 

,11  tL^  presence  of  tho»e  real  convuUionv  and  guspingit  of  love  and 

r^eind  grief;  and  you  will  recognize,  if  you  be  neither  dull   nor 

lalloin.  that  they  are  the  feelings  which  would  ha%'c  arisen  if  this 

tbjiepUy  had  been  a  reality — feelings  of  half-sickened  interest,  of 

tiijf.degraded  sympathy.     The   falling  of  the  curtain  did,  indeed, 

orenrbelm  all  this  in  the   manifold  realities  of  your  own  life  ;   did. 

indeed,  divert  you  to  other  feelings.     But  as  long  as  it  lasted,  this 

■Uge-ptay  was  a  reality  ;  and  a  reality  also  was  the  sense  of  debasing 

liume  at  having   seen  what   our  nature  forbids  us  to  look  at :  the 

tiuer  nakedness  and  prostration  of  a  human  soul. 

in. 

It  is  horrible,  such  realism  as  this,  and  it  is  wrong.     The  instinct 

witliin  us  is  perfectly  correct,  which   makes  us  vaguely  reeeiit  such 

tbiags  as  aa   insult,   almost  an  outrage,  done   to  our  whole   b[:^ttcr 

nature.     Kxcept  where  wc  can  diminish  its  horror,  [and  in  this  case 

our  attention  is  conreutrated  not  on  the  evil   hut  on  onr  efforts  to 

muster  it),  it  is  bod,  it  is  degrading  for  us  to  see  too  deep  into  the 

s[H,rilual  miseries  of  others,  as  it  is  to  see  too  close  into  their  physical 

es.     Is  it   because  we  all  of  us  have  moments  which  had  better 

t  recur  twice,  and   because  the  fact  of  such  momenta  being  wit- 

oeMed  by  others  connects  them  more  closely  with  ourselves^  makes 

tbem  more  difficult  to  emerge  from,  that  we   have   an   instinct  of 

hidiog  from  sight  our  violent  and  momentary  feelings?     Is  it  that 

each   separate  soul   requires  a  degree  of  isolation — requires  to  bo 

separated   from   others  when  it  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in   its  own 

self?     I  cannot  venture  to  decide;  I  can  only  point  out  the  fact 

that  such  an  instinct  exists  strongly  in  all  civilized  creatures;   and 

UuU,  as  I  have  said,  we  feci  ahitihcd  and   outraged  when  wc  are 

forced  to  intrude  upon  the  moral  privacy  of  others,  to  witness  what 

we  would  not  wish  to  show,  even  as  wc  feel  abased  and  outraged 

when  our  own   moral   privacy  is  invaded.     I  think,  on   the  whole, 

that  this  curious   instinct   may  be   partly  explained    by    not    two 

oreahires  being  alike,  and  by  the  consequent  fact  that  we  are  injured 

nOTilly  by  having  the  strain  of  another's  misery  put  upon  us  roughly, 

Titbout  reference  to  our  difll-rent  powers  and  methods  of  bearing 

lorh  strains.     We  can  be  useful  only  so  long  as  we  are  true  to  our- 

•e^vcs  ;  we  must  pick  up  our  burden,  so  much  of  it   as  we  can  bear, 

■»d  carry  it  according  lo  the  strength  and  shape  of  our  spiritual 

■boulders;  it  must  not  be  rudely  hurled  at  us  like  a  load  of  stones 

'^■cba^d  firom  a  cart. 
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Bat  bov,  thcii,  of  the  norel ;  aud  vhy  ahould  that  be  legitimate 
in  a  printed  book  which  is  not  to  be  legitimate  iu  an  acted  play? 
For  the  uovel  is  csseutially  that  form  of  art  which  brings  us  in 
contact  with  other  folks'  inoermost  soul.  The  explanation,  to  my 
mind,  lies  exactly  iu  the  difference  between  the  thing  which  is  read 
and  the  thing  which  is  actually  iritnc&seil.  In  the  case  of  the  play 
the  actor  does  the  realizing,  and  to  his  realizing  wc  arc  forced  to 
submit.  In  the  novel  this  realization  ia  left  in  great  moasnre  tnour- 
sdvca.  In  reading  a  hnnk  ire  usually  realize  only  so  miieh  as  vtc  can 
bear,  each  readcfj  in  point  of  fact,  selecting  automatically  that  which 
shall  most  imprcHR  him;  or  rather,  details  gravitating  to  the  mind, 
flying  to  it  like  needlcH  to  a  magnet,  according  as  there  exists  a 
natural  aflinity  between  them  and  it.  In  reading,  therefore,  it  is 
rare  that  violence  is  done  to  our  feelings,  (o  otir  preference  and 
powers  of  understand  lug  and  uuduriug  what  is  shown.  We  respond 
to  the  Buthor'B  snggestion,  we  do  one-half  of  the  work,  and  do  it, 
inevitably,  in  the  way  least  painful  to  ourselves.  Moreover,  in  this 
intellectual  representation,  our  mind  is  appealed  to,  not  our  ucn'ei ; 
and  our  mind  grasps,  welds  into  an  harmonious  whole,  healthy  and 
endurable,  a  whole  state  of  feeling  or  a  whole  character,  instead  of 
having  merely  the  outer  expression  thereof  hurled  violently  at  u«. 
With  this  explanation  is  connected  the  fact  that)  in  real  life,  we  turn 
away  with  a  feeliug  of  decorum  from  the  actual  visible  moment  of 
agony,  when  that  agony  cannot  be  diaiiuished  by  our  aid,  when  it  is 
a  mere  spectacle.  The  8ob»  and  screams  of  even  the  holiest  grief, 
sicken,  unless  we  can  abate  them,  even  like  physical  loathsomeness: 
although  we  sympathize  with  the  grief  itself,  and  although  wc  should, 
perhaps,  odmire  and  even  feel  grateful  for  witueesing  it.  if  we  saw 
it,  as  a  mere  feeling,  making  its  way  through  self-command. 

In  the  latter  case  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  human  being,  in 
the  former  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  animal.  As  long  as  what  im- 
presses us  is  the  mere  momentary  physical  expression,  we  cannot 
grasp  the  whole  feeling  and  situation,  we  eon  neither  understand  nor 
sympathize.  While  reading  "  Othello"  our  powersof  understanding  and 
sympathizing  arc  constantly  being  nppealed  to:  we  master  tbe  situa- 
tion, the  miserable  meeting  of  this  roan  and  thin  woman,  each  noble, 
but  each  destined  to  be  the  other's  victim ;  we  sec  where  the  mischief 
lies,  we  feci  where  wc  eonld  onraelvcs  have  helped.  The  mere  cata- 
strophe, the  few  minutes  of  Desdemona's  murder,  are  the  least  thing ; 
the  tragedy  hss  been  in  Othello's  soni,  and  is  virtually  over  by  this 
time.  It  is  different  in  Salvini's  representation.  Here  the  murder 
is  the  chief  interest — -all  works  up  towards  it.  We  go  away  morally 
bruised  and  sickened  by  this  sight,  indifferent  to  all  else.  Compre- 
hension, sympathy,  all  arc  swept  away  by  sheer  horror.  Tlie  spiritual 
phytiognomy  of  the  persons  is  crowded  out  of  our  mind  by  the  mere 
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Jt^'tole  appuraDOC   of   Othello,   rushing    aud    leaping,   yelling    that 

gj^ftOge  yell  which  is  half  li&y,  half  sob,  sobbing  and  panting,  drugging 

^»T  l>esdcmona  by  the  arm  and  the   hair,  peeriug  from  out  of  the 

^-cartaini  in  the  midst  of  his  hnlf-fiaisbed  work.    That  face  among 

^  cutains  of  the  bod  ;  that  long,  oval  Tartar   face,   smooth  and 

iluwBg,  Tith  only  an  ill-growth  of  black  bristles,  with  its  distended 

fom  wd  fearful  n-hite  rolling  eyes,  a  blood-like  reflection  thrown  np 

to  it  by  the  red  night-dress,  the  red  curtains— that  face  stains  itself 

ioileliUy  into  onr  imn<^nBtion,  and  all  else  of  the   play,  all  the  rest 

of  ibe  Action,  all  the  poetry  of  Shakspeorc,  pales  and  ranishcs  by  its 
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But  Salvini  is  a  great,  a  very  great  actor,  one  of  the  very  greatest, 
a  icrots  like  this  one,  that  has  ever  lived.  Undoubtedly.  But 
are  the  plays  of  Shakspcare  written  for  great  actors  ?  Is  the 
^liest  expression  of  modem  art  fit  to  accompany  the  highest  exprca- 
fioii  of  an  art  which,  af^cr  alt,  was  the  product  of  nearly  three 
eeotuncx  i^o?  The  qucstiou  may  be  reduced  into  a  nutshell  by 
takiLg  whether  the  art  of  Sbakspeare  is  realistic  in  the  »amc  sense 
u  it  tlie  art  of  Salvim  ? 

And,  in  the  5r8t  place,  can  we  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury fairly  judge   what  Shaksiwarc's  art   really  is  ?     In  order  to  do 
ID  ire  must,  90  far  as  wc  eau,  remove  the  network  of  thoughts  aud 
feelini  with  which  each  succeeding  generation  of  critics,  of  actors, 
aud  of  readers  have  overlaid  the  origiual  work.     I  sometimes  doubt 
whether,  even   after  all  our  trouble,  wc  cutUd  sec  the    real  Shaks- 
pesre,  lo  utterly  have  we  corrupted  the  text  of  what  he  represents  to 
oat  lOol.     The  many  scholars   aud   societies   who  labour  to  give  us 
back  the  original  word  and  meaoing  of  what  be  wrote  are,  in  reality, 
defettiog  their  own  object :  every  explanation  is  virtually  an  iuter- 
poUtioQ,  on   alteration ;    and  Shakspeare's   plays  are  by  this  time 
one  mass  of  such  interpolations  and  alterations.     A  book  like  that  of 
tiernuni,  for   instance,   is   to  my  mind   a  perfect  pest ;    and  had 
Cfcniaiu  been  a  man  of  greater   powers,  it  would  have  been  a  still 
greater  one,  if  possible. 

Tbe  beacttiug  sin  of  all  Sbakspeare  criticism,  of  all  criticism,  nay, 
ol  ill  intellectual  manipulation  whatsoever,  is  the  mania  for  reducing 
t  lieten^eucous  thing  to  a  very  simple  formula.  As  our  novelists 
icek  to  reduce  the  complexities  of  human  character  to  one  definable 
doaiaaot  character,  so  our  critics  seek  to  reduce  the  complexities  of 
tft  to  one  very  dcfinahlc  mission  ;  whence  arises  that,  as  every 
deSoitiun  means  a  number  of  umissious,  as  many  definitions  almost 
"t  possible  as  there  are  critics.  Tlic  extraordinary  insight  into 
citracter  which  Shakspcare  undoubtedly  possessed,  aud  his  fonducas 
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for  getteralizing  oa  questions  of  feeling  and  conduct — peculiarities, 
by  the  way,  which  were  shared  by  his  great  contemporaries,  "Webster 
and   Ford  and    Beaumont    and    Fletcher,    nay,   even    Morston  and 
Heywood — these  paychological  elements  in   Shakapearc,  which  arc 
the  elements  also    most   nklu  to  our  raoderu  mind,  have  misled  us 
into  imafi^iniiig  that  the  art  of  Shakspearc  ie  deliberately,  enusislently, 
nay,  almost  cxcluaivcly,  {isycbological.     As  a  matter  of  faet,  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink   that  pyschology  is  not  the  main  object  of  Shaks- 
pcarc'a   art,  but   that,   if  that   art   may   lie  said  to   have  any  main 
object,  it  is  merely  to  please  by  many  and   various  mcana,  of  which 
the  study  of  character  i»  only  ouc.     The   Shakapcarian  drama  may, 
I  think,  be  defined  (since   «'e  can  never  escape  the  demon  of  deSni-       m 
tion)  aa  the  rough  union  of  various  artistic  elements  agreeable  to  his  ^^ 
(.'oritcmporaries  into  a  whole   which  should   give  them  the   greatest  ^\ 
aggregate  of  artistic   pleasure ;  the  exposition  of  some  interesting       i 
action,  spiced  and  garnished    with   every  sort  of  extraneous  thing,  ^| 
with  high  lyrism,  buffoonery,  wit,  poetic  fancy,  obscenity,  philosophy,  ^ 
and  fashiouable  enphuiKin.      The  action  is  neither  all-cngrossiiig  nor   j 
absolutely  realized.     The  spectators  talie  a  con&idcrable  pleasure  in  ^| 
the  murder  of  the  King,  or  the  trial  of  the  Merchant ;  but  they  are    " 
so  far  from,  absorbed   by  this  situation   that  they  can  attend  to  and 
delight  in  all  manner  of  ir relevancies.     The  actors  strut  on  the  stage, 
painted  up  for  the   parts,  and    gesticulating    with    a  kind  of  general 
fitness,  every  now  and  then  rising  for  a  moment  to  close  life-likeuess  j 
for  the  rest,  gorgeously  or  quaintly  attired  in  metaphorical  word- 
brocades,   or   iu   freaked  fool's   motley,    turning  somersaults  like  a 
clawn,  and  Hinging   roulades    like    a    prima   donna.      U  sometimes 
happens,  and  in  Shakspeare's  greatest  plays  it  happens  often,   that 
tbeae  conventional  splendidly  trapi>cd  Rtagc-mimrs  have  a  moment  of 
intense  intuition,  that  they  feel  and  understand,  that  a  wonderfully 
pathetic  intonation,  an  amazingly    characteristic  gesture,  suddenly 
interrupts  the  conventional   stmt   and  declamation — strut  and  de- 
clamatiou  in   no  ridiculous  or  debasing  sense  of  the  words.     They 
move,  declaim,  gesticulate,  not  with  a  view  to  realizing  a  situation^ 
but  with  a  view  to   pleasing   the  audience  by  a  display  of  various 
splendid    or    comic    elements.       The    action — except,    perhaps,    in 
"Othello,"  the   play  of  Shakspeare's  which  is  most  modem,  in  tho' 
sense  that  Schiller  is   modern — is  used  mainly  as  a  framework  for 
this  intellectual  pageant,  or  opera  in  words.      When  it   becomes 
interesting,   riveting  to  the  attention,  this  i«  nanally  an  accidental 
reanlt     The  ])oet.  tor  his  part,  is  no  more  engrossed  in  the  situation 
than  ia  a  composer  in  his  libretto;  he  may  recognize  here  and  there 
a  point  aoitablc  to  some  pathetic  note,  some  terrible  intleiiiou ;  bat 
he  goes  on  composing,  here  a  buffo  scene,  here  a  bravura  air,  here 
again  a  piece  of  descriptive  symphony,  and  so  forth,  without  any  of 
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Kiotense  crcatiTe  interest  in  characters  and  siluatiuus  which  we 
in  Schiller,  or  evco,  occasioualiy,   in  Raciuc — which  wc  see  in 
^,^ry  trnmpery  modern  novelist. 

Shal»pcare  ia  not  raci'cly  rr<^i|uontIy  indifTitrcut  to  the  possibility 

of  a  Bitttstioo  (as  in  the  Tarious  suddea  coavcraioas  of  scoundrels, 

^  cool   iaterchangiug   of   brides    and    brtdegraoms,    the    cheerful 

ie(«ptuce  of   amazing  discuTcries)^  he  in   coustautl/  violating  all 

mltm  uT   detail.        He    coustuntly    indulges    in    speeches     whicli 

enOKl;  ilis6guro  a  chararter  ami  deaden   a  situation  ;    he  can  no 

goreienst  a  mctuphum-al  or  pliilusupliical  tiraHe   in  the   raidst   of 

sod  passion,  than    Ransini  can   resist   a  nice  roulade  in  the 

of  sgonr.     Tlicrc  is  in    Shak3[)earc  (if  I  may  be    ]iermittc<l 

cootnue  my  unsical  simile)    much    fine,  free,  natural  recitative, 

ooauional    intense  poignancy  of    intonation ;    there   is    ocoa- 

iiOf  aa  iostruniental   bar  or  two  of  deeply  tmagiuattve  sii;;;^s- 

tjnocn,  either  serene   or    ill-omened,  like    Biinquo   and    Duncan's 

tittle  oinversatiou   about  the  martlets,  nnd  the   old   man'n  story  of 

Hgnraa'^   horses  after   the    murder ;     but    there   is    ako    an    inlinite 

inotiDt  of  pure  nndramatic   art,  singing  and  fiddling   for  ringing 

iiij  fiddlioga  own  sake.     Macbeth's   speech  to  the  murderers  can 

b(  compared  only  iritli  a  most  intricate   fugue,  and   I    know  of  no 

flinjpfwr  who  would  have  put  a   fugnc  in   such  a  scene;  compare 

^Hth  Uiis  mctaphjHical  disquisition  the  rapid  action  of  a  much  more 

^^ricsl  and   metaphysical  poet,  of  Shelley   in   the  similar  scene   in 

the  *"  Ccnci."      Hamlet's  speeches  to  the   ghost  constitute  a   grand 

trik  »  dnrid  as  any  in  "  Scmiramide ; "  the  beautiful  scene  beginning 

'■  III  1-jch  a  night  a.<^  Ihi*,"  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  n  perfect 

H<>nrttan  duet  between  Jessica  and  Lorcniio,  warbling  at  each  other 

iikeTamino  and  Pamina 

1  think,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare's  art,  essentially  pagcant-Hke 

sod  decorative,  and,  if  1  may  so,  operatic,  accepted   situations  and 

ehancten  only  in  a  general  way.      I  doubt  whether,  with  the  single 

nKceptioo  of  "  Othello/'  Shakspeare  was  either  a  skilful   condueto 

of  ictioD,    like   Caldcrou  or    Raeiue,   or    (in    comedy)  Goldoni,   or  a 

(l^beraLe  psychologist  or  reconatruetor  of  chnraetcr,   like   Sehillcr 

iti  "Wallenstcin,*'  or  Goethe  in  "  Tasso."      lie   frequently   realized 

^^incter    and    situation    with    amasing    power  {as^  with   a    lesser 

^■uas,  did   Webster),    and    his    conceptions   were    nearly   a)  w.iys 

^oWeat,  bat   ho  troubled   himself  little  about  developing.      People 

halt  seen  in  his  conceptions  every  manner  of  thing  that  could  not 

I     be  tboe.     Macbeth.  Claudius,  and  the  usurper  in   the  "Tempest," 

are  the  typical  tyrant,  mere   Kings   of  Clubs,  not  very  much    more 

ifl^ridoal   than   those   on  the   playing-cards ;   they  hare   a   robe,  a 

CTDVB   and    armour,    tbey    are   wicked    and    godless,    and    a   little 

raaontixil  or  cowardly  every  now  aud  then ;  they  are  very  correctly 
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trapped  out  in   the   cwrect   conreiitioQal   trappings  of  tyrants  aud 
urarpers.     But  it  is  absurd^  I  think,  to   seek   iu  iSbaVspeare   for   uM 
l^hilip  II.,    an   Ottavio    riccolomini,    a  President    {io    "  Cabal    aad^ 
Love")  like  Schiller's,  or  a  iVancesco  Ceaci  like  Slxelley's,  let  alone 
a  Guido  FrancescUiui.      The  man   who  could  create   so  incaraate, 
so  living  n  figure  as  any  of  these,  who  could  momentarilT  quiver^ 
with  the  life  of  hia  crcatioD,   could  surely  never  have  put  luto   ita| 
mouth  the  maguificciit  tirades  vbicb   Sbakapeare  gave  bis  tyrants, 
making  them  talk  in  the  midst  of  action  bs  SlieUey  scarcely  allowsj 
his  Prometbeua   to  talk,  bound  in   a  cloud   of  lyrical  inaction. 
mau  like  Schiller,  for  instance,  would   not  have   permitted   liimscl 
such  gross  violations  of  possibility  ;  or,  rather,  he  would  have  bcci 
too  completely  wra]ij)i?d   up   in   his  eliaractcr'n   feelings  to  couceiri 
anything  else.     That  part  of  "  Faust "    which   ia   really   a   play 
much  more  realistic  than  almost  any  play  of  Shakapeare's,  although ' 
it  haH  an  intention  far  beyond  any  dramatic  realism;   Goetlic  never 
makes  Faust,  Gretchcn,  Valentine,  Martha,  or  even  Mephistophclemd 
Bay  things  inconceivable  iii  the  given  aituation.  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hamlet,  such   as  Shakapeare  wrote  him  (as 
distiu^islicd  from  Ilamlet  such  as  we  read   him]   is  as  realistically 
conceived,  as  realistically  carried  out  as  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  mudtev 
Ie«B  as  Goethe's  Tasso ;  nor  are  Romeo  and  Juliet  realized  like  Faujitfl 
and  Gretchcu,  Egmont  aud  Clarchen,  Max  aud  Thckla.     AIL  that,  I 
mean   all   that   deliberate  psychology,  belouged    to    the   period  of 
literature  for  the  closet  ;  it  could  come  only  after  Kiehardsou  aud 
Rousseau ;  it  required  the  sedentary,  self- an aly slug  habit»  of  novetyH 
readers.     The  audieuce  of  the  late  eixteeuth  and   eajly  seventeenth 
centuries,  who  ^Yeut  to  see  murders  aud  poisonings  (we  can  judge  of 
their  requirements  by  the  plays  of  Shakspeare'a  contemporaries  as  well 
as  by  his  own>,  and  to   hear  fine   tirades   and  euphuisms,  Baconian 
thoughts    ia    Bacouiau   lauguagc.    Rabelaisian  jests  iu   Rabclait^iau 
jargon,  and  poetry  more  exquisite    than    any   of  Spenser  or  Sidne^fl 
— such  au  audience,  I  s-iy,  could  no  more  have  followed  the  minute 
oharacler-paintiug  for  which   wc  give    Shakapeare  credit  than   they 
could    have  followed    "Clarissa   Harlone"  or  "Wilhclm    Meister.'^M 
Perception,   in    all  things,   is    a   matter  of  practice ;  and   vru   have 
been  trained   for   two  centuries    (and   at  what  a  rale !)    to   under-_ 
stand  Stendhal,  Balzac^  Charlotte  Rrontr,  and  George  Kliot.     Givofl 
Shakspeare  the  "  VVahlverwandscbaften  "  to  read,  and  see  what  he  will 
make  of  it.      Not  very  much  more  than  Palcstrina  would  make  of  onc^ 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  jfl 

Considering  all  this,  T  think  that  the  spirit  of  modern  Shak- 
j>]>cariauign),  among  readers,  critics  aud  actors,  is  quite  false  to 
Shakspeare  himself,  because  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  otil 
times.     We  read  the  things  which  he  never  wrote  ;  the  things  which 
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lure  learned   from    SchiHcr  and    Goethe,   nay,  even  from  the 

,hi0|>ering,  Bemi-scnona  playwrights  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even 

f^m  sach  creatures  a«  Kotzcbne ;  abo?e  al!j  what  wc  hare  learned 

fioo  ilic  cndlcas  array  of  novelUts  and  memoir- writers,  countless  as 

the  inny  of  Xerxcsi.     We  recognize  occasional  intuition  of  iadividual 

(litnctcr,   and   ve  try  to  discover  in   Shakspeare   a  bomogeneou« 

jeKlopment    thereof,  and,   naturally,   the   less    we    see,  the    more 

,ed  we  become  of  the  woadrou«  occult  existence. 

>'ow,  what  the  reader  merely  imagiues  in  a  play,  the  actor  can 

ly  gire.     The  great   actor   is   not   merely   a  creator  who  can 

iwe  »   character  out   of  nothing,   a  mere   word — "  tyrant  " — 

Jnlousy"— "remoMc" — repreieating  to  his  special  genius  a  whole 

cngplicated  series  of  looks  and  intonations.     The  great  actor  is,  even 

mare  than  an  artist,  a  reality,  a  human  being,  a  certain  arrangement 

cflenperameut  and  character;  and,  as  such,  his  reality  as  a  human 

bdag  fills  out  even  the  most  shapeless  conventional  atage-persouage ; 

fflOfn  within  it,  and  gives  it  a  definite  and  real  individuality.      lu 

O&ttSio  there  is  Salvini ;  in  lYodora  there  is  .Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and 

if  Otbdio  and  Feodora  were  both  of  tbem  ]jcrfectly  unreal,  Salviui  and 

Sinii  Bernhardt  would  be  none  the  less  real  for  that.     This  modern 

type  of  great  actor  (bom  long  after  Shakspearc's  day  in  the  sedentary 

P^ch  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  developed  under  the 

fnnare  of  metaphysiciauistsand  novcU&ts  throughout  the  eighteenth 

aalury)  can  make  out  of  Shakspearc's   indications  things  far  more 

eonplcx  and   real   than   Shakspcarc   would  yvcr   have    dreamed  of. 

VIt?     Because  be  could  make  something  complex  and  real  without 

utjtueh  indications  at  all.      Mrs.  Siddous'  liady  Macbeth  (as  noted 

dnit  by  George  Bell  daritig  the  reprcscntatiotis)  is  her  creattou,  not 

,    Slabpeare's.     The  text  by  no  means  implies  all  the    subtle   shades 

^■Airli  she  gives.     Nay  more^  the  text  often  flics  in  the  face  of  her 

^^mccption    of   any  consistently  realistic  creation,  in   iuuumerablu 

iTrii:  pMsages.     And  the  proof  thereof  is  the   difficulty   felt  by  all 

greit  modern  actors  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  these  merely  dccu- 

nlire  speeches  ;  how  ^ve  reality  to  that  which  is  not  intended  to  ho 

I     na!?    As,  in  an  opera,  a  clever  singer  may  act  very  finely  during 

(titiin  dramatic  airs  and   recitatives  and   concertC'd  pieces,  but  has 

nolliiiig  for  it  but  to  stand  more  or  less  foolishly  while  performing 

Sorid  passages ;  so   aUo  an   actor,   in  Shak8]ieare's  day,   may  have 

^at  personal  power  say  to   Richard    III.'s   scene  with   Ann, 

bare  acted  at  her  with  perfect  realism,  but  mast  certainly  have 

deSrerod  Richard's   soliloquy  to  the   pit  merely   as   what   it   '\»,   a 

aiifnifi«:nt  piece  of  rhetorical  writing. 

Id  ibort,  T  return  to  my  original  remark  that  Shakspcarc  wa& 
sot  otir  contemporary,  nor  even  the  contemporary  of  Schiller  and 
Ooetbc;  that  his  audience   had  not  read  the  "  Comtfdic  Humainc/* 
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"  Madaroe  Bovary,"  and  "  Middleiuarcli ; "  that  bis  actora  were  uclther 
Salviui  Qor  Irving'  nor  Sarah  Bcruhardt;  aud  that  his  art  la  not 
the  pure  psjchulogical  drama  of  our  realistic  davsj  but  a  splendid 
combination  of  dramatic,  philosophic,  deacriptive.  aud  Ivric  ele- 
ments; a  great  aod  magDiiiceut  pageant  of  the  inteLlect  and 
faucjr. 

V, 

A  thing,  therefore,  no  lougcr  suited  to  our  day  ?  Not  so.  For 
with  the  daily  increase  of  realism  has  gone  the  daily  increase  of 
the  desire  fur  the  unreal.  Familiarity  with  things  as  ihey  are> 
which  is  realism,  has  provoked  in  us  a  passionate  craviug  for  things 
OS  they  are  not.  We  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  imaginative  at 
the  dwellers  in  a  huge  city  appreciate  the  country  ;  as  the  sedentary 
man  of  bnsiness  or  scholar  appreciates  physical  exercise ;  as  we 
matter-of-fact  people  of  a  humdrum  present  appreciate  the  inco- 
herence, the  strangeness  of  the  paat.  The  whole  great  movement  of 
pre- Raphael  ilium  is  there  to  prove  it ;  we  want  Burne-Jonea  because 
we  have  got  Manet  and  RaBaelli ;  Morris  and  his  earthly  Paradise 
hpcanse  wc  have  got  George  Eliot  and  the  whole  turn-out  of  Middle- 
march.  And  this  is  but  right.  The  real  would  crush  us  if  wc  could 
not  take  refuge  in  the  regions  where  the  real  never  enters;  tUe 
recognition  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  so  much  that  mna  counter  to 
our  instincts  and  aspiratiooa  would  make  us  utterly  wretched  if  we 
could  not,  at  pleasure,  give  ourselves  in  Imagination  all  those  things 
which  are  refused  by  reality.  Hence  it  is,  that  of  all  people,  wc  realists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  arc,  perhaps,  the  moat  in  need  of  imagina- 
tive art,  in  want  of  the  great  pageaut  master,  Shakspeare,  not  reduced 
to  the'proportiou!)  of  a  disciple  ot  Sardou. 

Aud  hence  it  is  that  ive  reijuircj  as  well  as  the  dramatic,  the  uu- 
dramatic ;  as  well  as  the  ugly,  the  heautiful  ;  us  wl-U  as  what  exists, 
that  which  has  never  existed.  Hence  it  is  (returning  to  the  start- 
ing-point of  my  rambling  discourse)  that  wo  absolutely  require  the 
return  of  the  old  gods  to  earth,  or  If  nut  to  earth,  at  least  to  our 
fancy.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  there  has  come  in 
our  day  a  re-incarnation  of  that  mysterious  youth,  without  the 
faintest  first  callowncss  of  lip  or  cheek,  yet  older  than  the  oldest 
grey-beard,  that  brother  of  Pari.s  of  Troy,  and  of  the  youngest  of  the 
three  kings,  Mho  disappeared  from  Anti[|uity  as  Hylas  and  reappeared 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Bel  Aucassln,  and  who  haa  revisited  the 
world  and  our  imagination  among  the  aide-scenes  of  rustling  elms 
of  the  pastoral  stage  at  Coombc,  exotic,  enigmatic,  exquisite,  under 
the  name  of  the  Shepherd  Perigot. 

Vbrnok  Leb. 
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11I1E  Gorernment  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  lusti^atcd   probably  lij 
ibe  complaints   that  an:  soineLimcs  mado  of  the  disadvantage 
■Dder  whicb  American  merchants  staml  iu  ncutml  markcui^  ia  couse- 
qacaoe  of  tbe  abort  credits  tbey  are  accustomed  to  allow,  ban  jirocured 
fr  Tcr;  iatcrcstiug  scries  of  reports   from  its  consuls  abroad  on  tbe 
DFcr^i:  and   trade  systems  tbat  prevail    in  the  cnuutncN  wlicrc  they 
pccuvely  reside.     These  reports,  wbicb  come  from  nil  part?  of  tbu 
I,  wiil  probably  impress  most  people  with  a  more  distinct  idea 
Lbaii  tbey  have  hitherto  ctitertaiiicd  of  the  enormous  extent  to  whicb 
vbole  human  race  lives  and  wurks  ou  credit.      Not  only  is  there 
settled   nation  tbat  does  not   make  use  of  thin  convenient  and 
resource — itself,  in  fact,  a  first  fruit  uf  the  settled  condition — 
there  is  none  tbat  does   not  make   a  much  larger  use  of  credit 
tkanofreadv  motier  in  tbe  transactiuu  of  its  business,  and  what  ia 
fm  more  curious  at  first  sight,  however  widely  nations  differ  from 
OBeiDOlbcr  in  tbe  scale  of  social  advancement,  tbey  all  appear  to 
■c  credit  io  very  nearly  tbe  same  measure  relatively  to  tbe  volume 
d  tlteir  tndc.     The  uniformity  of  this  proportion,  in  which  credit 
prchiaes  stand  to  cash    purchases  all  over    the    world,  from   St. 
Pttmbarg  to  Honolulu^  though   not   absolute,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
Kritdog.     What  countries,  for  example,  can   be  further  apart  from 
wii  other  in  their  whole  economic  aud  social  condition  than  Siam, 
Ocnuuy,  and  Canada  ?  Yet,  in  all  these  countries  alike,  it  is  estimated 
tlut  !KI  ]icr  cent,   of  the  business  done  is  done  on  credit.     Or   take 
Btlpum,  a  prospcroiia  and  progressive  country  ;  China  prosperous, 
titti  stationary  ;  and  Asia  Minor,  p(X>r  and  declining ;  tbe  American 
«)i»n/8  report  of  Belginm  and  China  tbat  80  per  cent,  of  all  com- 
cial  transactions  are  credit  transactions,  and  of  Aiia  Minor  that 
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75  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  transactioiLSj  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
rclail   arc   so.     Or  agftin,  talcc   Scotland,    Brazil,  Liberia^   and  the 
Friendly  Islanda ;   they  ore  each  represented  as  employing  credit  in 
"5  per  cent,  of  their  bnsiiicss.      France   and    Italy   arc  among  the 
countries  that  use  credit  with  most  moderation — the  one  bcc-ausc  the 
people  are  too  cautious  to  take  it,  the  other  mainly  hccansc  they  are 
unable  to  get  it — hut  crcn   in  France  and   Italy,  if  we  reckon  one 
province  with  another,  two-tliJrds  of  the  business  transaction*  seem  to 
be  clone  on  credit.     And  no  lower  proportion  than  this  prevails  any-  ^ 
wlierc.  unless  perchance  in  Holland, Trhere  the  report  of  Consul  KcksteiaB 
of  Amsterdam  would  lead  ua  to  look  for  it.      He  offers,  it  is  true,  no 
precise  estimate   in    figures,    but   from   bia   account  of  the  stale  of 
affairs  we  can  gather  Ibat  no  country  has  adopted  the  ca»h  system  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  retail  trade,  or  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in 
the  wholesale.     "  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  country,"  he  states,  "  ii 
can'ied  on  more  upon  cash  terms  than  upon  the  credit  system."    The 
ivason  of  this  stgnilieaut  fact,  we  shall  come  to  by-aud-by  ;  but  for  A 
our  present  pur|)ose  it  is  enough  to  poiut  out  that  Holland  ir  the  only' 
country  in  liic  world  where  that  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
by  no  menna  an  unreasonable  infercncr   that    Holland  is   the  most 
cash-payiTig  of  all   tlie  nations,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  thai   makes 
half  its  purchaiies  with  ready-money,      On  the  other  hand  the  most 
credit-ridden- — or  should  it  be,  credit- riding — country  on  the  face  tA 
the  earth,  would   appear  to  be  Yucatan,  where  cash   payments  are  h 
a1mo.<it  absolutely  unknown,  and   the   consul  saya  that  "practically'^ 
100  per  cent."  of  the  trade  is  done  on  credit,  and  that  "  in  all    and 
ercry  condition  of  life,  in  all  and  every  business  the  credit  system  ■•  h 
rampant.^'     Yucatan,  however,  stands  as  far  apart  at  this  extreme  as^ 
Holland  docs  at  the  other,  and  the  general  body  of  the  nations  move 
well  within   these   limits,  and  may  be  said  to  make  use  of  credit  to 
the  extent  of  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  whole  business. 

But  while  this  total  is  much  the  same  in  one  country  as  ia 
another,  it  is  far  from  having  in  all  the  ^ame  meaning.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  credit  is  one  thing  in  a  new  colony  like  Victoria,  and  quite 
another  in  a  languishing  empire  like  Turkey.  It  is  one  thing  under 
a  system  of  (<hort  aud  lixed  terms,  and  another  under  a  system  n^ 
long  aud  iudcfmile  ones.  It  is  one  thJug  in  a  country  of  usurers, 
and  another  in  a  country  of  baukersj  it  is  one  thiug  when  emplOTedjI 
to  trade  with,  and  the  opposite  wh^  employed  to  live  upon. 
Kations  difler  much  in  all  these  respects,  and  accordingly  an  amount 
of  credit  which  is  here  a  mautfestatiou  of  poverty  is  there  an  iustm* 
ment  of  progress.  But  the  American  consular  reports  enable  tu  to 
compare  country  with  country  and  to  observe  how  credit  undergoes 
a  certain  development,  nece«sai"ily  changing  both  its  form  and  it* 
range,  ob  we   pass   from  a  poorer   country   to   a  richer,   or  from  ft 
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_^«ingcr  oodDtry  to  a  more  mature.     It  viU  not  be  uointcrestiug  to 
'*j^f  lome  of  the  lines  of  this  evolation  of  credit. 

Some  years  ago  ao  cmineot  German  economist,  the  Ute  Professor 

l^ftuio  IlUdcbrand,  laid  dowu   a  taw  of  three  periods  of  ecoDOmic 

-fO«tli  which  some  hare  ventured  to  rank  with  the  three  periods  of 

[^xfBla.     llie  first  wa*  the  stage  of  barter,  tlie  system  of  the  past; 

oat  was  the  stage  of  money,  the   system   of  the  present ;  the 

iid  via  the  stage  of  credit,  the  system  of  the  future  ;  aad  iu  Hilde- 

.'s  opinion  credit  vas  destined  to  supersede  money  as  completely 

money  has  superseded  barter.   Of  course  it  was  immediately  objected 

uttbis  genendiiation  that  credit  can  never  suppress  money  in  the  way 

g0Hnr  suppressed   barter,    because  credit  docs   not    really  exclude 

BoaeT,  but  rttsts  at  bottom  on  a  promise   of  money  payment.     At 

ifce  MBK  time,  it  was  usually  admitted  that  credit  was   certain  to 

hhuu  in  the  future  greater  and  greater  porportioQs,  as  compared 

rilhoul),  ID  the  settlement  of  affairs.      Now,  this  admission  is  a 

mistake — though  it  has  been  made  by  men  so  distinguished 

Boicher — and  the  Amcriean  consular  reports  on  the  subject  cou- 

dntrely  prove  it  to  be  so.     No  doubt  progress  in  wealth  is  atteoded 

— ii,  in  fact,  largely  produced — by  a  great  development  of  credit 

nd  credit   institutions;     but   it  is  also  attciulcd  by  a  still    greater 

taelopment  of  the  ca»h  aystem.      Credit  is  most   universal  iu  the 

pocicr  couDtries,  aod  cash  payments  have  all  along  being   making 

auttsiTe  inraaioim  upou  its  territory.      No  reranrk  is  more  common 

intlieK  reports  than  that  the  individuals   who   deserve   credit  most 

Ktk  it  least ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  natious.      The  nations 

vlw  hare  acquired  the  most  extensive    Facilities  for  credit  impose 

lite  lerercst    limitations   upon   its   employment.      They   hove    coo- 

mctcd  ita  field,  and   shortened   its   termsi.      They   have   gradually 

dmeu  it  out  of  the  payment  of  wages,  out  of  the   purchase  of  raw 

jvodiioo  of  ail  sorts,  out  of  other  branches  of  wholesale  trade;  they 

curtailed  it  greatly  in  the   retail  trade;  and   will,  it  may  be 

,  cvcnttially  suppress  it  altogether  there.     They  arc  more  and 

replacing  book  credit  by  bills,  long  credit  by  short,  mercantile 

mdits  bv  banking  credits,  and  banking  credits  themselves  they  are 

Wkiftg   more    widely    effective    and    available   by    s[)ceializing    the 

■paitttion    of    financial     institutious     to    particular    branches    of 

(admtrjr. 

Credit   in  the   wild  state  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  Yucatan 

^  Dt  Turkey.       Both  countries  are  very  poor,  and  both  practise   the 

Bfetdit  system  witboot  any  manner  of  limitation.      Nothing  is  ]iaid 

Hibr  •hen  it  is  purchascil.  not  even  farm  produce.     Every  estate  and 

Vivenr  bouse  is  mortgaged  at  enormous  interest,  10  to  18  per  cent,  iu 

VucBlan,  12  to  18  in  Turkey.     Salojies  and  wages  arc  never  pud  when 

doe.  and  never  paid  iu  fuU  at  one  time.     In  Yucatan,  says  the  ooo 
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"  officials  " — aud  by  officials  he  means  not  GovernniRdt  clerks  only, 
but  all  kinds  of  clerks  and    salaried  persons — "officials  are   Ui)iia1ly 
months  behindhand  iu   receivjug  their  «alariea."   aud  he  complaiua 
that  they  are  oa  that  account  iirst  forced  to  take  credit,   and  thea 
tempted  to  take  more  tbau  their  meaus  warrant.     As  for  the  olber 
classes,  "  every  labourer  is  iu  debt   to  bis  employer,  and  practically 
every  employer  is  in  debt  to  his  servants.     The  servant  or  labourer 
applies  to  the  employer  in  tbc  iir«t   place  for  money,   which    is   at  fl 
once   given   him ;    he    then   Morks    at   a  certain  rate   or   salary,   a  V 
percentage    of   which    is   deducted    towards    reducing   the    origiual 
advaufic.     lint  smm  a  fresh  amount  is  asked  for  and  granted,  or  else 
tbc  laliuurcr  would  seek,  another  employer,   who  would   assume  the 
origitifll  debt  and  make  the  desired  advances.     Thns  tbc  labourer  tftfl 
always  iu  debt,  and  the   employer   is   liable   at   any  moment  to  be 
called   on  to  make  forced    loans."       The    employer    in    tarn    gets 
advances  hoth  in  money  and   goo<k  from  the   roercbants   who    buy 
his  produce;  aud  the  merchants  Rct  lon^  credit  from  the  Knj;lish 
and  German  bouses,  who  iu  consequence  of  these  long  credit*  have  ^ 
driven  American  firms  entirely  out  of  the   trade.     The   labourer  iti^ 
the  deht-slave   of  the  emijloyer,  the  employer  of  the  merchant,  the 
merchant  of  ihe  foreign  cxi>ortcr,  whose  capital  sets  the  whole  machine 
a-going.    "  III  all  and  every  coiidittou  of  life,  in  alt  aud  every  busiuen. 
the  credit  system  is  rampant;   it   has  always   been   lo;  it  seems  as 
though  it  always  would  be  so." 

Turkey  exhibils  tlie  same  eonditioa  of  things  with  one  smi 
variatiou.  Wages  arc  not  drawn  in  advance  as  they  are  iu  Yucatan,, 
but,  like  salaries  and  uU  other  payments,  generally  remaiu  in  arrcar; 
but  that  means  merely  a  change  of  creditor,  and  if  leas  credit  is- 
got  in  Turkey  from  the  employer,  more  is  got  from  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  usurer.  "  The  pay  of  officers  in  tbc  army  and  navy."  we 
are  told,  "  i«  generally  ten  or  twelve  months  in  arrear,  and  ihat  of 
soldiers  and  sailorH nmains  sometimes  unpaid  fur  two  or  three  years. 
The  empioyces  of  otlier  departments  ari.'  scarcely  better  off.  They 
occasiannlly  receive,  however,  a  pay-crdcr  which  they  may  discount 
and  which  may  be  deposited  for  opening  a  credit."  The  result  i« 
what  might  be  expected.  "  Wiih  scarcely  an  exceptional!  purchases 
of  groceries  and  the  primary  necesBitics  of  life  are  made  on  credit. 
The  retail  dealer,  liiiding  himself  with  large  sums  due  to  bim  btit  UO'^ 
ready  cash,  retiuires  credit  from  the  wholesale  vendor,  and  conse- 
quently a  network  of  credit  is  created."  Farmers  borrow  regard- 
Icssly  ou  their  crops,  aud  landlords  uu  tlicir  land,  and  everybodw:'^ 
grows  naturally  improvident  where  credit  sufllces  for  all  things. 
Yet  with  all  this  universal  rcsort  to  credit,  there  is  scarce  any  orga- 
nized institution  of  credit  iu  the  country  except  the  Ottoman  Bank;i 
the  whole  land  is  delivered  over  lo  the  money-lender,  the  dcvourioi 
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<«9ftn|ib.''  "  The  tillers  of  the  soilj  tlie  brcadn-iuDers  and  wealth- 
nro^nccTB  of  the  cutintry,  are  held  fast  in  the  clutches  of  usurers^ 
«\)0  tsaf t  of  them  fram  25  tu  30  per  cent,  interest  fur  the  whcrc- 
^tUl  to  cultivate  their  crops."  Impurters  arc  compelled  "to  ask 
iKJit  of  foreign  dealers,  and  mauufHcturers  become  obliged  in  turn 
lg^  credit  to  retail  dealers,  vho  in  their  turn  must  grant  uurc- 
itrictcd  credit  to  customers  of  little  or  no  mcausj"  and  who  add  '10  per 
((»t.  10  the  prices  of  their  goods  aa  a  charge  for  this  accommodation. 
Xiis  high  charge  is  more  for  delay  than  for  loss,  for  it  appears  that 

Klfcumrage  of  loss  incurred   by  creditors   in  the    Ottoman   empire 
UttbfT  than  creditors  of  the  GoTernment]  is  reallr  tower  than  it  is 
lb  nod  countriea;  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  so  general    a  system 
ti  km;  and  expensive   credits  could  not  possibly    have    endured. 
Uv  in  Turkey  is  a  very  inefBcicnt  instrument  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
tntu  often  happens  where  law  ia  a  broken  reed,  its  place  is  fillcdj 
and  filled  better,  by  an  exceptional  severity  of  social  and  religious 
(WftioBB.     The  Turk  is  described  as  deeming  it   a  aacrcd  duty  to 
ftf  his  debts,  and  one  can  at  any  rate  easily  understand   how  in   a 
Witttiy  where  credit  is  a  necessity  of  life — since  notliing  is  ever  paid 
it  mdy  money — the  man  who  loses  his  credit  through  failing  to  pay 
iuiltt>t»i,  incurs  not  merely  embarrassment,  but  ruin.     The  China- 
•ith  his  free  use  of  credit  is  kept  straight  by  knowing  that  he 
\)A  "  lose  face,"  as  he  terms  it — «  f.,  lose  character — if  he  were  to 
y  debts  unpaid  on  New  Year's  Day  ;  and  the  Turk,  who  has 
wholesome  custom  of  punctuality,  still  keeps  his  arrears  from 
,  because  he  feels  if  he  lost  credit  he  would  lose  everything, 
may  be  shade*  of  diffcruuce   in   the  reasons,  but  Bagehot's 
is  as  true  of  Turkey  as  of  other  countries,  that  bad  business 
all  bat  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  business  of  the  world, 
the  best  proof  of  the  statement  is  the  uuiversality  and  extent  of 
ffcvalencc  of  credit. 

if  we  now  pass  from  poorer  to  richer  nations,  we  shall   fiud   that 

otditDO  longer  appears  in  the  light  of  a  necessity  of  life,  but  in  the 

It^  of  an  inatrument  of  increase.      Its  employment  is  less  unlvcr* 

<il,  bat,  if  1  may  use  the   expression,   much  more  intensive.     Its 

ifhae  ii  contracted,  though  within   that   sphere  its   operations   are 

Itiylied.     Cash  payment  comes  into  use,  and  credit  is  driven  out 

oDf  field  after  another,  concentrating  its  energies  to  the  advantage 

the  fields  that  remain. 

Uie  lint  conquest  of  cash  over  credit  is  invariably  in  the  sale  of  raw 

]>roilucc,  and  there  arc  very  few  nations  where  the  rule  is  not  now  long 

tallithed  to  pay  for  such  produce  in  cash  or   cheque  on  delivery. 

ta  iL  Asia  Miuor  native  produce,  though  sold  on  credit,  is  allowed 

tnr  ihort  credit,  not  extending  to  more  than  three  weeks,  a  credit 

1  If,  ihich,  if  not  tantamount  to  cash,  is  certainly  next  door  to  it. 
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Alt  Ktiropcan  cotintries  make  farm  produce  of  anvkind,  cattlt?,  ^fttn, 
phccsc,  butter,  when  sold  by  the  prorfnror,  a  cn.ih  artirlp.  As  to 
tliR  practice  in  England,  the  conMiItt  nt  Nottingham  anil  Manchester 
nay  that  raw  produce  of  any  kind  is  a  cash  article;  the  constil  at 
Bradford  says  that  '*  the  piincipal  articles  which  can  command  im- 
mediate cash  returns  are  those  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life ; 
the  vast  majority  of  other  produce  aud  manufactured  articles  not 
Ijeing  of  like  necessity,  rarely  comuiand  cash  at  wholesale  and  not 
always  al  retail;"  tlie  consul  at  Leeds  specifies  "flour,  bacou, 
cliccse,  and  alt  proviisioiis  aud  groceries  "  as  cash  articles  ;  whereas 
tho  consul  at  Newcastle  mentions  that  although  "groceries  and 
provisions  are  considered  as  dcmaudiug  ready  muney,  in  practice  it 
is  otherwise,"  aud  nothing  is  habitually  sold  fcr  cash  except  coal 
for  buuKcbuld  cousuuiptioa.  In  the  Cork  market,  butter  is  generally 
bought  from  the  producers  by  advances  made  to  them  by  the  broker, 
but  the  broker  himself  gets  cash  from  the  exporter  ou  delivery,  while 
the  exporter  sells  at  otie  or  two  months'  credit  to  the  Engltsh  mer- 
chant. For  other  artidcB  besides  butter,  the  Cork  farmer  receives  no 
advances  but  is  paid  on  delivery.  In  Scotland,  pig-iron  is  added  to 
the  number  of  cash  articles.  Canada  as  a  new  colony  makes  a 
general  use  of  long  credit,  but  has  a  large  list  of  cash  articles,  in- 
clnding  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  grain,  form  produce  of  other  sorts, 
groceries,  i>rovisions,  nails,  iron,  and  coal.  In  Brazil,  coffee,  fresh 
fish,  and  fresh  meat  all  command  cash,  and  in  T^lexico,  not  only 
article*  of  home  production  but  also  articles  of  home  manufacture  do 
80,  In  Spain,  young  wine  is  purchased  from  the  winepresscrs  for  cash, 
but  seasoned  and  finished  wines  are  always  sold  ou  credit,  and  itt 
Prance,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  the  rule  is  general  to  pay  caslt  for 
produce  and  credit  for  mauufactured  goods.  Spirits,  though  manu- 
factured, arc  in  most  countries  sold  for  cash,  both  wholesale  and 
retail ;  even  where,  as  in  Spain,  they  are  employed  in  production — 
vis,,  in  fortifying  wine- — they  are  sold  in  two-tbinls  of  the  tmusactioDs 
for  cash.  At  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  much  of  the  trade  is 
still  done  at  tho  treekly  markets  in  the  towns  aud  at  the  annual  fairs, 
and  the  customary  terms  at  these  places  are  cash.  Cork  is  a  cash 
article  in  Spaiu,  and  so  are  staves  even  when  imported  from  America, 
in  China,  tea,  silk,  and  other  kinds  of  produce  are  collected  in  small 
quantities  from  the  cultivators  in  the  interior  by  native  broken,  vho 
afterwards  make  up  their  purchases  in  lots  or  "chops,"  as  they  call 
them,  and  sell  them  again  in  the  seaport  towns  to  Euroj>can  or 
American  merehants.  These  brokers  always  pay  tho  cultivators  in 
cash,  hut  arc  themselves  paid  by  the  merchants  by  a  bill  on  London, 
which  they  generally  discount  at  one  of  the  Kuropcau  bank  agen- 
cies in  China.  In  Austria,  "  meat,  fish,  wine,  and  in  general  all 
articles    of  food "    arc  considered   cash    commodities,    and    manu- 
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fkbired  articles  are  considered  credit  commodities ;  but  as  a  matter 
offacttlie  former  are  oftea  sold  ou  credit  iu  the  largo  wholesale 
trade,  aiid  the  latter  are  often  sold  for  cash,  for  week);  cash  pay- 
meatt,  whcu  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  small  vrnj  of  busiiicsit  and 
reqnirea  the  money  to  pay  his  workmen.  Id,  Australia,  wool  ts  sold 
for  cash  by  the  producer  but  on  credit  by  the  exporter. 
Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied  almost  indeHnitcly,  but 
have  been  mentioned  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  tendency 
ovrr  tlie  world  to  sell  raw  produce  for  cash,  but  mauufacture 
■niclM  on  credit.  Of  course  exceptions  arc  found  here  and  there  ta 
tki)  rule,  even  in  well-developed  commercial  nations.  Sometimes  par- 
ikalir  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  found  included  iu  the  caab 
i:  corks  arc  so  in  Spain,  and  at  Rouen,  tulle,  though  the  other 
&brm  of  the  place  command  credit.  But  cases  of  that  sort,  arising 
aadonbt  from  peculiarities  in  the  article  or  the  locality,  arc  too  raro 
taiflect  the  usage  of  the  world.  New  Zealand  ofliera  some  curious 
mciitncitiea.  In  that  energetic  aud  most  credit- thirsty  colony,  no 
utide  of  raw  produce  whatever  is  sold  for  ready  mouey.  except  kauri 
jfUD;  and  "articles  of  luxur}','*'  we  are  iufurmud,  "such  as  jewelry, 
kc^  oommand  cash  returns  more  readily  than  the  neceisaries  of  life." 
We  are  left  to  guess  at  the  reason  of  this  perversion  of  the  ordinary 
niki  possibly  the  line  of  credit  is  merely  drawn  at  jewelry  as  oi* 
■tido  considered  to  savour  of  personal  extravagance  amid  the  liomoiy 
nju  of  a  colony ;  but  whatever  be  tho  reason  of  it,  no  practice  of 
■  oew  a  colony  can  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  normal  teudcuctcs 
of  things.  Much  the  most  imi>ortant  aud  puzzling  exception  to  tho 
usage  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  Holland  ;  it  is  important 
Holland  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  of  modem 
CMBsnsal  coontries,  and  puzxiiog  becaase  the  other  tendencies  of 
Wlafld  hare  gone  in  an  exactly  contrary  direction.  As  we  have 
■kndr  seen,  Holland  has  arrived  at  a  position — hitherto  oncxamplcd 
— ta  which  her  wholesale  trade  is  done  more  on  a  cash  than  on  a 
cnriitliaait;  nevertheless,  Holland  is  the  only  old  country  that  shows 
sftf  tendency  to  transfer  any  kind  of  raw  produce  from  the  cash  list 
■•the  credit  one.  "In  former  dayi,  as  I  am  informed,"  says 
Eckstein,  of  Amsterdam,  "all  breadstuff's  geoerally  corn- 
cash  retnma,  but  this  has  changed  during  teccnt  years,  and 
dalisca  therein  now  are  usually  on  a  credit  of  from  two  to  three 
wan  (hi  **  Vbat  has  produced  this  ehanice  the  writer  does  not  ssy, 
karl  W  gives  us  a  snOiciently  long  list  of  articles  which  are  still  iKild 
lor  aah,  aoiasg  otJien,  "  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tin  and  otber  netala  ; 
ipkai^  Baddcr,  pctnilcwm,  liaacad  and  npcMed  oil,  ftsc  seeds,  miB, 
4atitac,  andionea,  live  stock  and  otbcr  brm  pradneta/'  and  be  adds 
tksl  "  BO  nanufaclured  goods  of  any  kisd  oommand  afaaolutcly  cash 
ftfias  or  fSTineiit  cs  delivery.     The  ealtre  busiacaa  done,"  bo  cos- 
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tinues,  "  ia  done  on  a  credit  basis,  time  varyiog  from  thirty  daj 
three  and  a  half  moutbs  as  [>er  agreemeut  in  each  caHC.*  The  usage 
of  HoUund  ict  the  case  of  breadstiirfs  is  tlius  a  drparturr  from  its 
own  rule,  as  much  as  from  the  rule  of  the  world  generally.  Whether 
it  has  any  siguilicance  as  an  indication  of  teodency,  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced till  we  know  its  origin;  bnt  in  the  meantime,  standing  as  it 
does  so  entirely  alone,  it  only  makes  the  rule  itself  appear  the  more 
striking,  and  that  rule  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word,  that  growers' 
products  are  cosh  articles,  and  maniiraclurers'  products  credit  ones. 

Now  what  ia  the  reason  for  this  rule  ?  Some  of  the  consuls  have 
puzzled  tlicmsclvea  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  several  ingenious 
explanations  hare  hern  Buggcsted. 

A  faTourite  explanation  is  that  the  goods  which  are  paid  for  in  caiU 
arc  perishable,  while  tliOKC  for  which  credit  is  given  are  durable.     "  lai^l 
eflect,"  says  the  consul  at  Sonnohcrgj  in  Thuringia,  "  I  think  that^ 
the  preference  is  given  to  articles  that  are  durable  and  of  permanent 
value.     The  merchant*  seem    less   ready  to  grant  credit  on  articles 
like  food  and  clothing,  and  such  as   are   for   mere  temporal  use  or 
l^titication,  than  on  their  oppositcs.     One  pays  less  readily  for  food 
that  he  ate  last  week  than  for  the  brick  of  the  house  wherein  he  hope* 
to  Uve  for  years.''     The  consul  at  Rouen  comes  to  the  same  couclu- 
■ion  :  "  AU  pcrishahte  or  edible  goods  should  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and      , 
are  generally  so  paid,  as  no  lien  exists  for  the  security  of  the  veudor.'^B 
But  this  explanation  does  not  meet  tlie  facts,  for  timber  is  not  more^^ 
perishable  than  the  furniture  it  is  made  into,  or  raw  hides  than  the      ( 
boots  that  are  cut  from  them,  or  wool  than  the  coat  into  which  it  iM^| 
woven  ;  yet  the  world  seems  to  decree  that  one  must  buy  timber,  hides,  ^^ 
and  wool  with  ready  money,  but  may  be  allowed  credit  for  furniture, 
and  boots,  and  clothing.     Then,  milk  may  be  perishable,  but  a  milch 
cow  ia  bought  to  kee]),  and  might  bear  a  lien  for  years;  yet  milk  aud 
cow  alike  arc  sold  for  cash.     Aaothcr  explanation  is  that  food  aud      i 
such  like  commodities  arc  articles  of  necessity,  and  that  as  people  ura^f 
much  more  likely  to  run  into  debts  ihcy  cannot  pay,  for  articles  of^^ 
necessity  than  for  articles  of  luxury,  it  is  only  natural  aud  right  that 
they  should  get  lesB  credit  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.      B 
then  clothiug  is  as  necessary  as  food,  and  the  clothing  trade  is  as  niu 
a  credit  trade  as  the  provision  trade  U  n  cash  one.     A  third  cxplan 
tion,  even  more  ingenious  than   the  other  two,  is  offered  by  Cous. 
Shaw,  of  Manchester  : 

"  The  reaaon,"  says  he,  "  is  easily  discrtvcred.     Kaw  produce  may,  n«  n  rul 
be  sold  at  any  moTticnt,  miil  !}]«  holder  iiiiiy  ut  any  limit   iiurrow  iiintitjy  upctn 
it,  buL  the  inerchunl  who  buys  Jinixhed  gouds  ■iiusln.wjiit  the  deniiiiid  tor  Lbei 
Jtaw  pro<]iKv,  vuch   fur  cxniiiplo  hs  uottou,  may  ba  curtv<-rtvd  iiitu  goods  io 
thDti^iuid  difTi^rent  viaye,  hut  when  aiicc  it  is  umde  icito,  siiy,  u  bu]«  of  print 
of  (Icliiiitii  Ifxttire,  patterns,  and   colourings,   the  possible  buyers  of  it  are 
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bo&teidfeld  fewer.  It  cko  only  be  dispoaed  of  in  tniticuUr  mfttkoi*,  to  pHr- 
lioUar  prrwiiK,  nnd  at  pBrticulnr  seasons.  H«nr«  it  is  the  praL'tk-u  to  rociuire 
incrnutd  credit  in  the  piirchiui>  of  commcHlitios  the  nearer  they  npproaou  to 
de  eoodttion  of  complMcd  muiuKicturcs." 

tkiseiplaoatioDftioweTer.is  oot  more  satisfactorf  Uibq  its  prcdcccsson; 
h  bet,  tbe  contlitious  are  the  opposite  uf  nbat  is  represented,  for  in 
tkefint  place  there  are  as  many  pussible  buyura  fur  the  tiiaiiufacturiKt 
article  ai  for  tbe  raw  materials  ;  nay,  there  atie  more,  fur  tlic  raw 
notcriils  are  useful  only  to  niaiiiifacturers,  who  arc?  ncceiisiii-ily  few, 
■lule  the  completed  product  is  useful  to  merchants,  trailutimeu,  anrl 
Mmnen  ia  every  part  o£  the  country ;  and  ia  tbe  next  pinco,  oua 
can  cot  only  raise  as  much  money  ou  a  stock  of  manufarturcd  articles 
u  on  a  stock  of  raw  oiateriala,  but  cau  generally  raitie  niorcj  inaa- 
lanch  as  the  orticlca  arc  more  valuable. 

Hie  tnie  reason  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere ;   not   id    the  cit^ 

■tnttaiirc  that  one  kind  of  product   ia   more   necessary,  or   more 

periatiable,  or  more  varied  in  ita  possible  application,  but  rather  in 

Ike  drcnmstance  that  one  !»  the  product  of  a  year,  and  the  other,  it 

waf  be,  the  product  of  a  day.      Growers  arc  already  niiiuy  month* 

oat  of  their  capital  before  they  can  put  their  produce  into  the  mar- 

btt ,  they  must  buy  the  seed  in   spring,  and  gather  the  linrvcst  jn 

iBtasn ;  and  they  have  only  one  seedtime   and   one  harvest  io  the 

ooane  of  tbe  year.     But  ma&ufaeturera  are  more  advantageously 

fitaatcd ;   their  mills  may  go  one  month  as  constantly  lu  another,  and 

tfcey  may  buy  tbetr  raw  materials  to-day  aud  in  many  iDstancc*  sell 

their  finished  product  to-morrow.     Tbe    process  of  giYjwth  occupiea. 

Ml  «  rote,  longer  time  than  the  proceaa  of  manufacture;  the  grower 

lica  looger  out  of  his  money  than  the  mmDufscturer  before  tbe  com- 

fletion  of  bia  product  for  tale;  and  conaequently  be  ta  Icai  bUc  to 

gm  his  mstomers  credit  after  its  sale.     That  tecou  to  be  the  whobi 

aytterjr  of  tbe  custom   which   has  rises   iodepcsdeatly  in  so  nun/ 

diScrFnt  countries  of  KlUog  growen*  prodocta  far  cash  awl  maaufaC' 

tnren'  prodncti  on  credit ;  it  eoacs  matAf  bam  Hm  grmtcr  pem- 

nisrr  exigencieB  of  the  growo-.     Aad  tins  umt\m6om  m  eowftntd  bjr 

Ae  fact  that  in  tbe  pooreBt  eoBBtria  graven  CBftaot  ctcb  wait  tut 

Aeir  noney  till  the  ddirciy  ei  tWr  goadi^  hat  aaa  |aad  leaig  fcafaw- 

by  tbe  advances  wUefa  tWy  raeaiv*  horn  tiM  hnkttt  «r  mmitmik 

sell  their  goods  to,  aad  ailbaac  tU^  Aay  aoaU  aol  eany  am 

ive  operadoos  at  aH     la  dds  caae,  ho— aw;  iW  hnlm;  Mk 

be  happess  to  be  ric&caoai^  t«  be  aa  cafarto' iMwdf,  Bnamllf 

aalk  tbe  produce  to  an  csportcr  for  canfc,  \iaamm  \m  mm$-  firt  h^ 

«ee^  DOW  if  be  is  to  coaiblaBa  !•  aaftr  ginaaH  itr  mU  fmt^    H 

is  M,  as  we  taw,  in  tbe  Cwrfc  fcailir  laAtf;  tt«  MkiT 

■dvuce*  to  tbe  farsMr,  aad  tifc«»  caA  \ima6t  i 

Aad  M«  too,  it  is  in  tW  Argaatiaa  fecfidfir ;  4i*  mtf\^kiMH  Wf •  1f^ 
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cash  on  delivery,  or  on  tlie  Satnwlay  after,  "  but,"  it  is  added,  "in 
manr  )D«taaces  tbc  persons  from  whom   the  merchant*  buy  hare  to 
make  advances  to  the  growers."  Sometimes,  it  is  true.ia  countries »lieft 
the  manufacturer*  have  little  capital,  manufactured  goods  are  aoldfftr 
cash.     The  native  manufacturers  of  Mexico  alwayB  receive  cash  for 
their  goods,  and  wc  have  seen  that  the  AuHtriau  manufacturers,  bctD<; 
on  a  ifmall  scale,  are  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on   weekly  settlement* 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  their  workmen.      But  cicrp- 
tions  of  that  character  only  prove  the  rule,  for  they  manifettly  arifc 
from  unusual  need  un  the  part  of  manufacturers,  just  as  the  srfteis 
of  brokers'  advances  arise  from  unusual  need  on  the  part  of  culttrat(?rL 

So  far,  then,  of  the  origin  of  the  very  universal  custom  of 
payments  for  raw  produce  of  all  sorts — ^the  first  important  restrictio 
on  the  reign  of  credit-      Other  restrictions  have  followed,  or  arc  dd 
following,  of  which  the   chief — and   the  only  two  I   shall  stop 
notice  here — ■ore  the  gradual  and  growing  shortening  of  credit  is  ti 
cose  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  gradual  and  growing  esck 
of  it  from  the  retail  trade. 

The  length  of  credit  given  for  manufactured  goods  depends  on 
time  the  goods  usunlly  take  to  go  from  the  hands  of  the  manufartur 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  (Credits,  for  example,  are  shorter  i 
the  grocery  than  in  the  dry-goods  trade,  because  a  stock  of 
is  mach  more  rapidly  bought  up  than  a  stock  of  dry  goods.  Ne 
the  time  occupied  in  passing  from  producer  to  consumer  hai 
recent  years  been  immensely  shortened  for  almost  all  trades  by 
improvements  made  in  all  kinds  of  means  of  communication,  aticl 
long  credits  have  therefore  become  less  necessary  than  they  were  ; 
and  in  fact,  even  in  wholesale  trade,  cash  payments — an  altcmtttTre« 
indeed,  formerly  ojicn,  but  rarely  adopted — have  grown  more  and 
more  common.     Consul  Shaw,  of  ■\fonchester,  says  : 

"  Credit  is  iniirh  Iu8s  exteodTvIy  used  both  in  wholoml*  and  in 
transactions  than  it  wns  t«n  or  twvire  years  Mgo.  In  wboleaale 
open  credits  have  been  ghortvned,  nnd  prompt  pkymenta  are  modi  mon 
frequent  tlian  they  used  to  be.  Th«o,  again,  (he  amount  of  bills  of  excbjDge 
drawn  against  produce  or  miinufacturee  transferred  to  buyers,  is  much 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  This  iaiA  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  iha  v/ 
known  scarcity  of  '  trade  bills'  in  the  I>ondon  discount  market  dortDglU  I 
past  three  or  lour  years." 

The  only  explanation  Mr.  Shaw  offers  of  this  tendency  is  ii 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  llul 
modern  trade  is  so  subject  to  Hnctuations  that  it  is  impossible  tn 
make  safe  business  calculations  under  a  system  of  long  credit,  naclj 
that  permanent  prosperity  depends  on  the  adoption  of  shorter  tenntj 
or  even  of  cash  payments.  But  long  credits  have  alwayi  beoB' 
known  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  danger  has  never  proved  an  effectcnl 
•terrent.     Mr.  Shaw's  fellow -re  porter,  Mr.  Edwin  Gnthn'e,  C.A.i 
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pns  a  better  and  more  oiiccilic   reason: — "  BIIIr  draoru  on  Lon- 
ugaeea/**    he    saya,    **  aru    gciicrully    of    mnoh    tibortcr    date    tliau 
fanuriT^  for  the  increase  in  the  facilities  of  traunit  and  commumca- 
tioa  enable  the  more  rapid  reuliKatJuu  of  goods  tu  foreign   markuta. 
For  esample,  bills  on   India,  or  drawn   in   India  on  Jjuudon,  whicli 
fiffmcH;  were   generalJT'  at  ten  months'  sight,  arc  now  generally  at 
til  months."     And   since    Mr.  (tiithric  wrote,  attcin[>t8  linvc  lieen 
mde  to  reduce  even  this  six  months'  "  usance,"  as  being  no  longer 
ttraauj  for  genuine  trade,  now  that  the  Suez  Canal  lias  superseded 
ibC«pe  route  and  steamers  have  taken  the  place  of  sailing  vcasol*. 
Tint  the  long-credit  s}^stem  rests  ou  the  difficulty  of  communicatioa 
with  markets  is  recognized  bysDVcral  of  tlic  authors  of  these  consular 
reports.     The  consul  at  Hio,  in  mentioning  chat  system  as  "  a  sub- 
ject of  frequent  complaint   in   aU  buaineu  circulars,"  adds  tliat  it 
"h«  probably  been  caused  in  a  large  degree  by  the  great  extent  of 
i^  country  and  the  difficulties  of  communicatiou."     The  con»ul  at 
Ibote  Video   uses  like   language  of  Uruguay.      "  The  cuuso  and 
crigia  of  such  long  credit,"  says  be,  "  may  be  explained  by  the  long 
time  required  for  the  goods  bought  in  this  city  to  reach  the  centres 
of  distributioa  in  the  camp*  or  country  towns,  and  the  Jong  tine  the 
connttT  dealer  has  to  wait  ere  he  can  dispose  of  them  and  obtain 
letonu,  and  those  returns  by  barter  as  frcijucutly  as  by  cash."    When 
tkew  iatr-rvala  arc  ahorlencd  by  iniprovcil  communicalioiiit,  shorter 
crediu  naturally  follow. 

But  the  saviug  of  time  thus  effected  in  cren  less  important  thnn 
the  saving  of  middlemen.  Mr.  Ooscben  referred  in  a  rcceat 
addfCM  at  ManchcNlcr  to  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  this 
hftd  taken  place,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ])revailing  low  prices  : — 
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*  I  tUak  rh«  said]  that  this  is  tlie  com  in  tli«  Manchester  trade  as  w«Il  as 
oib«r  direcuooj.  I  nndtirstaad  tlmt  formerly  when  a  .Muoclimter 
Mcr  «mnt«d  coUun,  be  went^  geoerally  speaking,  to  Liverpool ;  Ltvtrpool 
■i  lo  New  York ;  and  New  York  went  to  New  Orle-uu  «.ir  Savasjudi ;  but 
■  Ibasptnoer  goes  dirfct  to  the  producer,  aud  ni-'uiy  int«nn«diut«  protita 
I  ■  ifflr'trf*""**  are  iiboU»lit<l.  Ag^un,  wlivn  th«  apinnvr  f«1U  his  goods  I 
lold  tbiA  Ibere  i*  a  gnnt  dimiautioa  id  cb«  number  of  ^»ct«i  employed, 
I  tbat  «IUa  bufifiea*  U  coaducted  for  n  ten-pound  note  when  formerly 
pt  cowtwoaa  vera  paid  U>  hooves  who  wertt  agp-ntt  on  a  giganUc  scale. 
vd  bnwlfaas between  Manch«et«r  and  India  tbere  has  been  on  eUminatioit 
«  fnaS  Baoy  msikBeaien.  Now  as  regards  Londoa,  that  is  the  caw  to  a 
eadnordfaary  extent.  Let  ma  t^  ytra  bow  the  cotton  tradt^  for 
nd  to  be  esBdoeted  between  nvw  New  Orleaas  and  th«  interior 
Tke  New  Orleans  man  eoniigned  bis  cotton  to  .New  York  or 
_grk  boBBB,  the  New  York  bouse  con^ned  it  lo  Li*«T«wi, 
1*  LasudoB,  LoDdon  to  Hamburg,  and  Uambur;^  lo  iptoaA^v  ^^^ 
■f  Oerany.  Bst  now  the  German  spinatr  goes  direct  »  new 
'  •'§  agent  Ttstu  him  in  his  honwf,  and  a  n«mb«r  « 
^^otim  aad  riBii'irni  are  swept  away.  Eagtaoa  bM^|^  * 
1  nQ  Ml  oaty  say  of  its  tranjpoa  txade,  bat  «f  tb** 
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<I^nnment  of  its  liusineaa  w!iicli  cooaisted  in  mMllating  between  diffe 
coiintric>>.     TliiH  haa  Imd  a  cntiuderable  effect  not  only  in  clictipcning  produce, 
bill  (iIbo  in  nfFrcthtg  th«  tone  and  temper  of  trade,  bccnusc  tliu  niiddlemoD  of 
Ijoimion — inid  I  expect  it  is   the  case   Iicre,   from   wlial    1  have   heard — the 
middletiiifn  and  agenti  often  contributed  largely  to  tlie  excitement  of  the  markpt. 
In  Mincing  Liino,  when  cnrgof-s  of  Migiir  were  sold,  one  cargo  would  be  sold 
four  or  five  limes  over,     'i'lieo  itur  brokers  would  all  be  cliKfrful ;  they  !Utid,_ 
'  Here's  a  brisk  budu^Hs  going  on,'  und  it  inipart<;d  a  c«rtJiin  buoyancy  lo  tlia 
nmrket,  and  there  appeared  to  b©  great  vivacity  in  tiic  traile.      I  liear  tliai  lli«l 
smue  kind  of  thing  went  on  in  JIanchester  ;  that  thort;  wcr*  houKvs  which 
guvc  B  cnrtain  atiintiluB  and  impetus  to  trade  at  certain  tiin<.-«  by  gigaQtio^_ 
spcciuUtivc  upcrutioni).''  ^| 

He  goes  on  to  say   that  if  business  ia   quieter  for   wnnt  of  tbese 
middJfHKm,  it  is  munli  aaiintlcr,  and  tliat  it  is  really  better  to  have 
five  years  of  low  profits  tiian  four  years  of  high  jirofitB   and   a  prash 
in  tlic  fiftlij  alllioiigli  [irobablj  fcir  buiiness  men   woulil   make  thisM 
better  cboice. 

Mr.  Go3cheu,  as  his  purpose  required,  looked  at  this  immouse 
economy  in  the  number  of  middlemen  mainly  as  an  important 
influence  in  lowering  prices ;  but  it  has  also  been  an  important 
influence  in  narrowing  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the  credit  system,., 
For  one  thing,  it  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  decline  ii 
the  supply  of  "  trade  bills,"  remarked  upon  by  Consul  Shaw.  OtTier 
caases  have  also  contributed  to  that  result,  for  it  was  pointed  out 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Palgravc  that  the  proportion  of  business  done  on 
bills  had  dimiuished  very  conBiderably  »iticc  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  that  the  bill  vas  being  more  and  more  replaced  by 
the  cheque ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  goods  pass  straight  from  tbc 
producer  to  the  manufacturer,  and  straight  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer,  where  they  used  to  change  hands  three  times  iu  each 
joiurucy,  there  will  now  be  only  one  bill  for  every  four  there  were 
before — if  even  so  many,  for  the  producer  is  generally  paid  cash. 
The  effect  which  the  abolition  of  middlemen  has  in  this  way  exer- 
cised upon  the  credit  system  has  been  very  marked  in  Holland,  where 
it  has  been  the  main  instrument  in  introducing  tlic  prc|iondcrance  of 
cash  over  credit  in  the  wholesale  trade  which  I  have  already  alludf 
to.     Consul  Eckstein  writes : — 


*'  Formerly  Uicre  cxintcd  here  a  so-slyled  elroiig  *  aoctind  hand  '  in  buM 
engaged  iu  buying  frum  luipurterii  in  large  lots,  and  in  re-selling  in  small 
qnantitieit,  itc.     Then  the  crtdit  sales  exceeded  ttie  cash  sales,  but  now 
since    retailers  buy  largely  of  the  importers  directly,  cjwii   pajiuenie    have 
become,  and  are,  nearly  the  rule.     Imiiortcis  of  colonial  products  aell,  aloiou 
invariably,  only  for  caali."  J 

The  result  has  been  most  wholesome :  "  The  great  bulk  of  the 
import  trade,  particularly  of  colonial  products,  as  well  as  moat  all  other 
large  transactions,  being  now  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  '  little 
credit  on  short  time,' effectually  prevents  heavy  losses  being  sustained 
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aocwnnt  of  misplaced  conndenne  in  ili?<hoiiest  buyers  or  un- 
(ortnnAtc  ctistomers;"  in  short,  as  Mr.  (iuschcti  puts  it,  it  has  made 
li  netis  quiet  but  sound,  through  climiuatinp,'  the  speculative  elumeut 
fjxiiddlemeD  ;  a  result  still  further  supported  in  Holland  by  the 
Dutch  practice  of  making  all  business  ou  the  Stock  Ktichange  cash 
tniiisactiotis,  and  refusing  to  admit  the  Kuglish  and  Krench  custom  of 
njoutlilv  settlements,  at  which  only  the  balance  of  account  changes 

These  illustrations  may  serre  to  show  that  in  advanced  coraracTcial 
cou^itries  ihe  tendency  of  progress  is  to  shorten  the  term  and  diminish 
Ibe  occasions  of  credit  in  wholesale  trndp,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
ioocssant  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  and  the  sup- 
ptev^on  of  intermediate  agents.  Goods  come  sooner  to  market,  and 
long  credits  are  less  necessary.  This  tendency  will  he  strongly  rein- 
(pTCcd  when  cash  payment  gets  to  he  the  rule,  as  it  is  rapidly  doing, 
in  retail  transactions,  for  if  the  retailer  is  paid  in  ready  money,  he 
yi'i\\  he  better  able  to  dispense  with  credit  for  himself. 

The  growth  of  the  cash  syxtcm  in  retail  trade  is  well  known,  and 

oeeds  tittle  illustration.    It  has  been  partly  promoted  by  the  abolition 

mnst  modern  countries  of  personal  imprisonment  for  debt  and  of 

jrrestmcot  of  wages.      Theic  measures  have  naturally  increased  the 

ilioplicc pot's   risk,  and   compelled    him  to  exercise  more  caution  in 

opening  accounts  with  doubtful  ciiBtomcrs.    But  the  main  instruments 

rf  iTic  change  have  Iieen  the  spread  of  wealth   among   the  general 

pqwlation  and  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  and  proridcnt  movement. 

fKidi  have  led  to  the  cash  system  being  preferred  by  sound  customei's, 

cif«diilly  among  the  classes  who  always  suffer  most  from  long  shop 

mditi,  because  their  means  are  most  limited — the  salaried  and  wagc- 

einiicg  classes.    These  are  now  becoming  the  great  lending  classes  uf 

llic  more  advanced  countries,  the  depositors  in  savings  and  country 

buks,  and  with  their  growth  in  prosperity,  they  have  made  themselves 

tk  pioneers  of  the  cash  system  in  retail  transactions.    .\  curious  proof 

of  tlic  close  and  sensitive  connection  between  the  credit  system  of  a 

CDiintry  and  the  pecuniary  condition  of  its  (wople  is  provided  by  the 

apcricuce  of  Panama,  where  it  appears  cash  payments  become  the 

role  ill  reasons  of  prosperity,  but  give   place  to  credit  again  in  times 

flfdolness  or  trouble.      Consul  Adamsou  savs: — 


"Durisg  tl:«  tiiDC  empIovGil  in  m-iking  tits  Panama  llailway,  when  large 

•nwDots  were  diiburwd  uu  account  of  uunstruutiun  of  said  rond;  during  tin- 

»•  ia  tba  United  Huites  for  iho  suppression  of  the  great  rL'bcIlion,  wlicn 

WMcIs  of  war  fr«(U".'nlly  visited  tliis  port  or  ihat  of  ColoD  on  Uu;  opposiio  side 

^  (fie  istbmua,  and,  by  their  expenditure,  umde  money  very  plouUful ;  und 

'CO',  on  account  of  the  vnomiouB  sums  expended  here  by  ihu  Intcroceanic 

'  »aai  Cftmpany,  by  which  labour,  food  producui,  rant,  valua  of  pTO|)erty.  &c., 

►'*» greatly  enhanced  in  price,  owing  partly  to  cxcesa  of  demand  over  supply, 

*)''  p«rtly  to  greater  purclinsing  ]M>wcr  of  the  people  who  have  their  labour  ui 
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sell ;  during  these  exceptioDal  periods  of  prosperity,  casli  pnyments  have  been 
larger,  and  the  proportion  of  credit  to  volume  of  businew  is  eslitnated  at  6C 
per  cent.  In  the  interveniRg  periods  of  dulnesa  ttie  proportion  of  credit  has 
been  about  80  per  cent." 

In  Europe  long  credits  linger  most  iu  Cjermany,  one  of  its  poorest 
countries,  and  the  only  one  eicept  Turkey  where  more  credit  is  still 
given  in  retail  business  than  in  wholesale.  But  even  in  Germany 
Elic  casli  system  has  lately  been  making  eonsidcroblc  way.  One  great 
obstacle  to  it  there,  as  elsewlierc,  is  the  shopkeeper  himself.  He 
thinks  the  casli  system  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  his  establishment, 
or  wanting  in  respect  to  his  customers ;  he  believes  he  baa  a  better 
hold  on  the  contintiance  of  their  custom  hdiI  is  able  to  sell  more  to 
them  if  they  keep  an  account  with  liim  ;  anil  he  knows  he  can  chaise 
them  a  better  price  by  reason  of  the  accommodation.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  tlie  credit  system  is  advantageous  to  the  shopkeeper; 
this,  however,  may  be  doubled ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  shop  credits  would  be  an  unmixed 
benefit  to  mankind.  Producers*  credit  may  lead  to  occasional  over- 
trading, but  it  is  at  least  a  means  of  immensely  increasing  production 
and  wealth,  through  bringing  capital — not  into  being,  but  what 
practically  is  as  good — into  use,  and  transferring  it  from  hands  tliat 
cannot  handle  it  into  liauds  that  can.  But  consumers'  credit  cjuries 
no  advantage  whatever  unless  iu  individual  eases  of  temporary 
embarrassment  for  which  better  provisiou  might  be  made  otherwise. 
Its  general  effect  is  to  tempt  the*  weaker  sort  of  persons  to  live  above  jl 
their  means,  and  make  the  rest  of  us  pay  the  piper  for  them  in  the  ^ 
enhanced  prices  of  all  we  buy.  One  marks  without  regret  that  the 
course  of  things  seems  to  be  making  for  ita  suppression,  and  this  is 
not  the  least  important  of  the  various  suece«sive  contractions  that 
take  place  in  the  sphere  of  credit  iu  the  progress  of  economic 
development. 

Contraction  of  the  sphere  is  only  one  side,  Piowcvcr,  of  the  evolution  -' 
of  credit;  there  accoinpsinies  it  an  enornious  growth  of  the  racilitics 
of  credit  wltliin  that  sphere.  Poor  coimtriea  are  overrun  with  credit, 
and  stagnate  under  it;  rich  countries  cnt  channels  for  it,  and  guide 
and  confine  it  by  severe  restraints,  till  it  flows  bounteous  and  tractable, 
enriching  and  fertilizing  everything.  The  evolution  of  banking  and 
prcdit  institutions,  past  and  future,  is,  however,  a  subject  tliat  cannot 
1)6  entered  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  already  long. 
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'PHE  chorus  of  condemnation  raised  id  this  country  against  Russia 
-I  for  repudiating  the  59th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  lia« 
oval  its  origia  less  to  any  actual  iajury  done  to  its  iuterests,  thau 
to  n  nncasy  consciousness  that  a  Power  which  has  so  flagrantly 
ton  Dp  a  compact  made  with  the  whole  of  the  leading  Estates  of 
Europe,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  observance  of 
ilw  recent  Afghan  Boundary  Couvealiou,  concluded  with  Euglaud 
»l«e.  The  arbitrary  suppressiou  of  the  porta  franco  at  Batoum  is 
t^^iwgreeable  reminder  that  England  must  rely  for  the  protection 
oflier  interests  in  Asia  upon  bayonets,  not  upou  scaled  contracts, 
^ever  sacred  the  latter  may  appear, in  her  own  eyes.  The  anddcn- 
kea  tod  the  successful  character  of  the  surprise  are  a  fresh  evidence, 
if  snj  were  needed  after  the  unexpected  swoopa  upon  Mcrv  and 
iVsjdehr  t^*  tiic  policy  of  the  present  Emperor  does  not  differ  iu 
CMati&ls  from  the  aggressive  policy  of  Alexander  II.  On  this  point,  so 
fw  u  can  be  a»cc;rtained  from  the  utterances  of  the  Press,  there  is  now 
pnnically  very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country.  The  unan- 
wity  of  the  condemnation  of  Knania  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
o^aos  of  public  opinion,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the  union  of 
Bntophiles  and  Russophobes,  consummated  fifteen  months  ago,  when 
RuBtia  iosnlted  Sir  Peter  Lumsdcu  and  drove  the  Afghans  from 
l^ttjdeh,  has  not  been  disrupted  by  the  wrangles  at  home  in  the 
intenral,  aud  sustains  the  couriction  tliat  for  the  future  Huasia,  in 
■iiiVibg  each  fresh  advance  in  Asia,  will  &ud  herself  face  to  face 
■i'li  imilcd  Euglaiid  whcnerer  the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  at 
»i«ic  To  me,  tiuch  a  prospect  is  eminently  satisfactory  ;  not  because 
I  desire  to  see  the  expansion  of  Russia  ruthlessly  stemmed  at  every 
point,  or  rejoice  iu  the  maintenauce  of  a  strong  aDti-Ruisian  feeling, 
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but  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  more  the  country  is  united  on 
Asiatic  poliry,  the  firmer  and  more  consistent  will  be  the  attitude 
of  our  statesmen,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  and  the  less  luring, 
in  noDsequcncn,  will  bo  the  tcmptatiou  on  the  part  of  Kuftsia  to  embark 
ou  equiroca!  e'jtcrprisca. 

On  this  occatiinu,  all  tnic  fricndt  of  Rusaia  mnst  regret  that  she 
sliould  have  put  herself  so  imncccssarily  in  the  wrong.  She  had  a 
clear  gricvanec,  and  had  the  appealed  to  Europe  for  redress  I  do  not 
ace  how  it  could  have  been  witlibckl  from  her.  In  her  first  announce- 
ment in  the  O^ciai  Jountu/  she  dwells  exchwively  on  tlic  commercial 
injury  done  her  by  the  existence  of  the  porta  franco,  while  in  hcrXote  ■ 
to  the  Porte  she  declares  that,  notwithstatidii!^  the  abrogation  of  the 
59th  clause,  "  Batoum  will  remain  essentially  a  commercial  harbour, 
and  will  not  berorae  a  place  of  arms."  On  her  own  showing,  therefore,  J 
all  she  has  done,  and  intends  doinia;,  is  to  revoke  the  porto  franco.  In 
the  ampler  secornd  statement  iu  the  Offic'tni  Juii$-»al  the  observe* 
that  Batoum  was  made  a  free  port,  because  it  was  a  landing-place  for 
Kuropean  goods  bouud  for  Persia,  and,  that  this  trade  having  ecascd, 
there  existed  no  longer  any  reatou  why  Europe  should  desire  it  to  be 
further  maiutaiued  on  a  jjorto-franco  footiug.  Let  us  agree  to  all 
this,  aud  put  in  return  the  iaquiry,  why,  if  Russia  had  iki  ulterior  naval 
dcsignH,  nud  merely  desired  to  amend  the  cumuicreial  cliaractcr  of 
'Batoum,  which  in  its  actual  form  uu  tuugcr  possessed  any  value  for  ■ 
Kurope,  she  did  not  demand  the  ssnetiun  of  the  signatory  Powers  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Treaty  of  Hcrlin?  She  has  made  a  promise  to 
the  Porte  uot  to  render  iJatoum  a  place  of  arms — why  could  she  ■ 
not  have  made  the  same  promitie  to  Europe?  Had  she  rloue  so,  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  Knglish  statesman,  above  all  Mr.Gladfttone,  would 
have  refused  to  rctlrcas  Russia's  commercial  grievance?  I  do  uot 
think  so;  and,  if  England  liad  objected,  I  do  not  believe  the  otLer 
Powers  of  Europe  would  have  turucd  q  deaf  ear  to  Russia's  substan- 
tial complaiut.  But  admit  the  existence  of  Europcau  hostility,  too 
powerful  to  be  conquercrl,  surely  Russia  would  have  come  out  of  the 
business  better  if  she  had  repudiated  the  50th  clause  afler  making  a 
straightforward  appeal  to  Europe,  instead  of  teariug  it  up  iu  a  suddeu 
and  treacherous  manner. 

I  have  said  Russia  had  a  case,  which  I  consider  would,  if  preseuteU 
temperately,  have  satisfied  the  Powers  of  Kurope  that  she  had  sufficient  M 
ground  for  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  yorto  franco.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Berliu  was  framed,  England  carried  ou  a  cousidcrable  trade 
with  Poti  and  Batoum  in  the  landing  of  goods,  which  subscquentiy 
found  their  way  across  Transcaucasia  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia, 
favoured  by  a  free  transit  permitted  by  Russia,  bhe,  therefore,  dc- 
lired  to  protect  her  commercial  interests  in  yielding  Ratoum  to  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  Russia  rendering  the  place  a  second  Sevastopol,] 
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wni  iKnce  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  the  jMrto  franco.  After 
tbe  irar,  moat  of  the  trade  at  Poti  shifted  to  nfttoum,  ant)  the  construc- 
tiuii  of  a  branch  Hue  conncrtlnjj  the  latter  pnrt  with  the  Poli-Tiflis 
lUiinay  led  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  place.  In  1883  IluKsia 
cxteuledihc  Poti-Tiflis  Il&ilway  to  Dakn,  thereby  establishing  a  com- 
ptelc  railway  service  Iwtwccn  IJatouni  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  best 
Bttuian  port  on  the  Caspian,  from  which  port  there  Ha«  a  regular  ^team- 
fco«  serTiue  to  the  Persian  coast.  The  question  then  arose  :  Should 
Htm  h&ndicap  her  own  trade  by  permitliug  any  longer  the  free 
bush  of  Kuropean  goods  across  Transcaucasia  to  Persia?  It  was 
olnioiw  that  UuMia,  having  spent  i:8,OLiO,()00  in  establishing 
rtamcommuniration  i)etweeu  Batouni  aud  the  Caspian  provinces  nf 
ftnia,  had  created  for  the  foreigner  au  advantage  against  which 
Uucow  and  Tula  could  not  pustiibly  cuiupete.  Numerous  deli- 
btntions  took  place,  and  a  tierce  controvcrvy  was  maiutaiued  for 
•neral  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  majority  of  the  diOereut 
HcttDRs  of  the  Kussiau  QovcrDmciit  to  which  tho  proli'lcm  had  been 
Oilnuted  for  discuB^ion  ro|)Orted  against  the  abolition  uf  iht;  trannit 
— uot  out  of  consideration  for  the  forcignor,  but  because  they 
l^oqjbt  the  Trauscaucasinn  RaiUray  wcnihl  be  left  without  any  traffic. 
Tho  decision  was  vehemently  op|>osed  by  KatkofT,  the  editor  of  the 
Xo$rw  Gazetlr,  who  mercilEssly  criticized  iiul  only  the  Irovernment, 
kit  the  pra-traosit  portion  of  the  Russian  Press  also.  His  influence 
prcTiilod,  The  day  after  the  coronation,  the  Emperor  gratified 
Wiacow  by  abolishing  the  transit,  and  the  por(a  franco  at  Batoum 
«ti  thereby  deprived  of  its  raiaon  d'itre. 

Xo  fair-minded  Englishman  can  deny  that  Russia  acted  quite 
vitliiD  her  rights  when  she  abolished  the  free  transit  across 
iVantcaucuia.  By  compelling  English  goods  to  take  a  longer  and 
twilier  caravan  route  from  Trebizondc  to  Tahrccz,  jhc  certainly 
dtalt  a  decisive  blow  at  our  trade  in  Xortlicrn  Persia  and  Central 
Asia;  but,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  liusiucKS  point  of 
'W«,  abc  was  surely  not  to  be  blamed  for  preferring  the  interests  of 
iloicow  and  Tula  to  those  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The  fear 
•f  the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  Russia,  that  the  Transcaucasian 
Bfilway  would  be  left  without  any  traffic,  proved  iMiisoi-y.  Petroleum 
^k  Ibe  place  of  transit  goods,  and  before  long  the  line  bec&mc  so 
*feg|ed  with  oil-trucks  that  the  Government  had  to  apply  itself  to 
ibe  discussion  of  various  schemes  for  running  the  fluid  iu  a  pipe  &C0 

E Bill-)  long  from  Baku  to  Batoum.  Inside  the  limits  of  the  porto 
Ance  it  became  impoasiblo  to  purchase  a  bit  of  ground.  Late 
ttntils  had  to  establish  their  depots  outside,  and  this  led  to  all 
•ttaer  of  complications.  In  a  very  short  time  the /yor/o/ranco 
bcewte  an  iatolerahto  nuisance.  It  was  of  no  use  to  Europe 
(V-vond  ostensibly  keeping  Kussin   from   fortifying  tho  place),  while 
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it   was   a  aerious  impediment   to  the  (leTeloptncat  of  tiie   Unssian 
jictroleum  trade. 

Apart  from  this,  the  porlo  franco  was  galling  to  the  red-tape 
administration  of  Russia,  because  it  favoured  smuggling  on  a  largo 
scale.  During  the  vholc  period  of  free  transit  in  Transcaucasia, 
an  extensive  routrnhand  trade  had  flourished,  and  tliis  took  root 
afresh  and  tlouriKhcd  amazingly  irben  a  free  port  was  established  at 
Batoum.  When  I  vi»itcd  the  place  iu  188.1,  I  saw  evcrj  evidence  of  ■ 
the  existence  of  this  trade,  and  peraonallj-  experienced  tlie  vexations 
inconrenicnces  of  the  protective  wcB6ureJt  adopted  to  prevent  foreign 
good*  passing  the  cordon.*  After  my  departure,  the  eril  in- 
creased, until  a  railway  official,  whose  wife  had  been  refused  pcr- 
miswon  to  carry  a  few  yards  of  calico  out  of  the  place,  exposed  the 
system,  and  the  Russian  Government  dismissed  the  whole  of  the 
Customs'  staff  at  Batoum  at  a  stroke.  The  new  functionaries 
appointed  carried  mutters  to  the  other  extreme.  They  insulted 
Mussulman  women  by  searching  them,  and  some  months  ago  the 
RuKsiuii  Prvt^s  demandc:d  an  inquiry  into  u  very  gross  act  of  officialism. 
An  Arnieiiian  lady  having  attempted,  as  the  searehers  thought,  to 
leave  Batuum  by  railway  for  TilUs  in  a  new  dress,  they  removed  it 
by  force,  and  compelled  her  to  return  to  an  hutel  through  the  streets^ 
in  her  ^wtlieuuts.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Russia  heniclf  uui^  to  blama' 
for  this,  by  having  a  Proteetive  tarilT  at  all;  but,  before  flinging  such 
a  stone,  wc  should  remember  that  the  leading  States  of  Kuropc, 
besides  America  and  our  colonies,  disbelieve  in  our  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  We  have,  consequently,  no  right  to  condemn  Russia  for 
establishing  a  curdun  round  iiatoum,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
for  any  impartial  man  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist Ministers  of  Russia,  and  realize  their  feelings  of  annoyance; 
at  the  smuggling  at  Batoum,  and  the  futility  of  the  costly  cfForts  to 
cheek  it. 

When  the  small,  but  excellent,  harbour  at  Datoum  became  soH 
crowded  with  petroleum  shipping  that  the  vessels  could  hardly  move, 
the  necessity  for  enlarging  its  area  brought  up  afresh  the  porto-franco 
question.  To  construct  circling  moles,  and  an  inside  fringe  of  petro*fl 
ieura  jetties,  with  a  ramification  of  railways  and  pipe  lines  ashore, 
meant  either  the  abolition  of  the  fettering  cordon,  or  else  a  com- 
mingling of  the  free  port  and  the  tarifi'-ruled  area  outside  tu  a 
manner  luvolving  a  hopeless  maze  of  complications.  Russia  had  to 
make  her  chuicc.  Hod  she  appealed  to  Europe,  Au&tria  and  France, 
who  import  large  quantities  of  Baku  oil,  would  have  probably 
consented  to    the   suppression  of   the  porta  franco,   particularly  it'M 

*  A  foil  account  of  the  Binugflmg  at  Ratomn  will  Ke  founti  in  the  writer's  "  Hcsioa 
of  the  Kt^roal  >'iro,"  which  furtlwr  contains  mi  account  of  the  riKo  of  tb«  petrolenoL, 
indtuttry  of  Bokti,  to  wbich  rafcreoce  bns  btcn  made. 
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given  the  guarantee  she  has  voluutarily  hauded  to  the 
Porte— Dot  to  make  Batoum  a  place  of  arms ;  and  aa  every  other  State 
hoping  to  share  in  the  growing  ])Ctrolcun]  trade  had  nothing  to  lose 
toomcrciallT  by  the  alteration,  and  everything  to  gain,  a  Conference 
WQold  bave  doubtless  amended  the  59tii  clause  in  Ittissia's  favour. 
Vk,  then,  did  Russia  not  adopt  such  an  obriously  safe  and  straight- 
focnrd  course  ?  For  a  very  simple  reason.  She  could  not  face  a* 
Oanfenace.  Her  conduct  at  Batoum  vould  not  bear  a  searching 
cumulation.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  Batoum  was  a  place  of 
umi  already  ! 

Wliea  I  was  at  Batoum  in  1383,  1  found  the  Turkish  defences  id 
iittte  of  good  preservation;  ond  aithougb  they  were  unarmed,  they 
*«c  joined  by  a  Hue  with  an  arsenal  about  tea  raiontes'  railway  ride 
fnm  the  landing-stage  of  the  port.  The  garrison  inside  the  limits  of 
Vnt  free  port  was  small ;  the  garrison  immediately  outside  was  large 
CQoagb  for  the  requirements  of  a  great  naval  gtation.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  arrival  of  o  telegram,  it  was  possible  for  the  troops  to 
Ibtc  hrrn  in  thrir  proper  position,  many  guns  to  have  been  mounted 
OQ  tlie  redoubts/  and  strings  of  torpedoes  from  the  copious  resources 
•ftbe  arsenal  to  have  protected  the  port  from  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 
Beiring  in  mind  that  great  stone  fortresses,  t.iking  years  to  constmct, 
wc  uo  longer  needed  for  the  defence  of  a  "  place  of  arms/'  and  that 
ia  tkc  case  of  Bstouni  the  contiguration  of  the  port  rendered  carth- 
vnrki  preferable,  it  was  beyond  dispntc  that  Ruuia,  while  observing 
tlie  li'tter  of  the  treaty  that  Batoum  should  be  a  "  free  port, 
MKDtially  commercial,"  bad  broken  it  in  the  spirit  by  amassing  on 
tlie  ipot  resources  capable  of  rendering  it  in  a  few  days  that  menace 
to  Turkey  which  the  Congrecs  at  Berlin  had  wished  to  guard 
■ffainit.  Last  year,  accordiog  to  the  Soi-ne  V'rrmya,  a  large  number 
of  Il-ineh  guns  were  sent  to  Batoum  from  Kertch,  aud  I  remember 
narliog  some  months  ago,  in  the  fiemi-official  Karkas,  that  hii 
Ejoellency  Prince  DondukofF  Korsakoff  had  left  Tiflis  "  to  wituBia 
the  gun  practice  at  Batoum."  After  this,  and  the  more  open 
Mtditions  to  the  defences  that  baie  taken  place  aiiice,  oould  Boaaia 
We  declared  tn  a  Coufereuce  of  Evopesa  lUlenaeit  wbal  abe  haa 
pnniscd  the  Porte  in  her  Note  of  July  10,  that  "  Batoum  will 
Kmain  essentially  commercial,  aad  Dot  become  a  pUoe  of  arma  '  'f 

Still,  I  am  of  opinion  thai  o(  tfce  two  eriU  it  would  baw  beea 
Wtter  to  haw  gone  lo  a  Cob&noa,  and  admitted  what  had  bees 
iimt  with  the  brutal  frankoMa  of  a  Bii^ndc.  titan  lo  have  torn  up 
the  tmty.  I  have  aaid  that  I  <lo  oot  teSevc  Kwo|»  ^o^^  ^"^ 
■HHled  oo  the  preaerratioii  tA  ^»t  fvrUi  frmmet^wi  1  dowU  ••"**»< 
ay  Power,  eiccpt  Eagb^d.  wovld  Iwc  miB^rtir-'  ilMrff  wAettadr 
■Hmstnl  to  have  rcfMcd  Bmm  |i  !■■>;■■»■  lo  sak*  '*  •  t**"  *'^ 
«•«,  more   especially  aa  it   waa  |KMiacalSy  svA  rfsaarfy.     Mrepa 
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does  oot  usuaU}r  quarrel  over  /aif$  actvmplia.  If,  howerer,  she  had 
refused,  Kussia  could  have  doue  openly  and  deBaatly  what  ahe  bu 
doae  Kcretly,  aod  her  position  would  have  been  uo  worse  tliaa  it  is 
now,  while  blic  would  not  have  rcrtred  her  evil  rcputatioa  ai  a 
sadden  breaker  of  treaties.  Looking  at  the  vholc  matter  diepa»tion- 
Btely,  H)  little  gcnuiue  iliptoiuacy  has  beeu  displayed  that  I  (juestiou 
whether  the  RuB&ian  Foreign  Office  id  primarily  responsible  for  the 
repudiation  at  all.  I  am  iucliocd  to  regard  it  as  an  act  of  autocratic 
wilfulness,  which  the  iliplomatic  ttcrvaiits  of  the  Czar  have  hail  to 
repreaent  to  Eurojtc  in  the  best  light  thi'y  coulil. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  X  would  cite  afresh  the  abolition  of 
the  free  transit  across  TransoaticaAia,  wlieu  the  Czar^  to  please  the 
inerohaiits  of  Moscow,  not  only  acted  impulsively  against  the  advice 
of  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  principal  counsellors  of  the  day,  and  his 
Minii^ters,  but  also  in  defiance  of  what  was  represented  tu  him,  on 
statistical  grounds,  to  be  the  true  interest  of  Kussia.  Events  have 
proved  that  his  Majesty  acted  rightly  on  that  occasion.  More 
recently  Kussia  has  suffered  severe  diplomatic  defeats  in  tbe  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  the  Czar.whose  anti-German  proclivities  are  well  known, 
has  been  deeply  incensed  at  the  manner  in  which  be  has  been  flouted 
by  the  German  prince  ruling  the  people  emancipated  by  the  late 
Emperor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether  tbe  Czar  merited 
this  treatment  or  not.  AVhat  I  want  the  reader  to  realise  is  the 
excited  condition  of  the  Cxar,  and  his  annoyance  at  the  sympathy 
and  applause  of  Kuropc  at  every  effort  of  Priuce  Alexander  to  tirist 
and  construe  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Bulgaria, 
and  then  to  imagine  him  turning  from  considerations  of  high  policy 
tu  the  routine  reports  of  his  l^Iinisters  of  Finance  and  Crown 
Domains   on    the   annoyances   occasioned    by  the  jMrio  franco 

Batoum.       Surely  no  great   stretch  of  fancy  should   be  needed  tc   

enable  any  one  to  picture  the  Kmpcror  petulantly  tossing  the  rcporl^s^ 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin  of  the  yacht   Crarevna^  and  settling  al"^^ 
the  liother  ahont  Batoum   by   abolishing  the  obnoxious  porta  franc 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

"Whether,  however,  the  repudiation  of  the  Batoum  compact 
originated  in  this  impulsive  manner,  or  was  the  outcome  of  solem: 
Ministerial  deliberations,  is  a  matter  that  will  ioflacncc  very  sligfatl  j^^ 
the  verdict  of  Europe.  Kor  a  long  time  to  come  the  tattered  5Ut.  ^Ii^| 
clause  will  be  thrown  into  Russia's  teeth,  and  her  friends  iu  tfa^Ms 
country  will  lind  it  difficult  to  revive  a  feeling  of  trust  in  Russia^j^^ 
diplomacy,  or  dissipate  the  geucral  belief  that  the  abolition  of  tb^a^^ 
porto  franco  was  due  to  a  planned  and  malevolent  design.     The  pe^ao-      i 

thrust   through  tbe  Berlin  Treaty,  iu  the  opinion  of  the    public 

and  who  shall   say  the   public   instinct  is  at   fault?—- re-opens  tl^=ie 
Vrmeniau  question,  which  has  lain  dormant  for  eight  years,  and  tlBbr 
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guewhich  has  been  directed  in  the  intcTTal  towards  Herat,  Candahar, 
ud  Ctbal  is  now  being  anxiously  deflected  npon-Erzeroum,  Trebi- 
lOBde,  and  Van.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that  this  should  be  the  case 
ihen,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  cnnously  common  in  Russian 
hbtorr,  the  coup  de  thidtre  at  Batoum  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
dnptch  of  two  "scientific"  expeditions  to  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
OIK,  commanded  by  Professor  KUsaeff,  is  to  explore  the  Euphrates 
Vslte^. 

Commercially,  the  disapi^ea ranee  of  the  porto  francv  at  Batoum  is 

i^io  for  England.      The  fettering  imptulimenta  to  the  rapid  expan- 

«iu  of  the   petroleum  trade   liavjug  been  removed,  there  will  pro- 

bablT  be,  either  at  Uatoum  or  Foti.  some  Buch  marvellous  growth  of 

baitoeas  as  at  Baku,  where  oil  ia  so  plentiful  that  a  single  well  has 

giubed  up  in  a  day  more  oil  than  all  the  Ut},^^)  wella  of  America  put 

logfither.     For  years  I  have  persistently  advocated  that  the  decadence 

offM  branches  of  trade  should    be  made  up  by  the    participation  of 

Eoglaod  in  the  Caucasus  petroleum  industry.     If  the  Swedes,  first  to 

Ihe  front,  built  in  succession  eighty  tank  steamers  for  the  Ca.spiau, 

thereby  escaping  the  wave  of  depression   in   the  shipbuilding  trade 

vliidi  baa   ao  grievously  aficcted   England   lost  year  and  the  year 

beforr,  why   could    not   we   take  iu    hand   the    building  of  similar 

■teameni  for  the   Black   Sea   and    Atlantic,  where  the   adoption  of 

the  bulk    system    of   transport    will    involve    the    construction  of 

■evemi  hundred  vessels?      Rather  tardily  Engl.md  has  taken  up  this 

baach  of  business  at  last,  and  a   dozen   steamers  arc  now  being 

built  in  this  conutry,  while   our  manufacturers   arc  becoming  aware 

that  the    distribuiion    of   Baku    petroleum    all   over   Russia,    and 

ibTmigbout  the  fuel-less  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Central 

Alia  creates  a  demand  fur  pipes  for  pipe  tines,    pumps  and  pumping 

eoyinea,  tank  cars  for   the   railways,  iron  ruscrvuirs,  and  lamps  and 

•tottci,  which,  if  unfulfilled   by  Ktiglaud,  will   be  met  by  the  mure 

ealerpnaiog  Uermaus.     If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  note  the 

woodrrs  that  can   be  achieved   with  a  small  (quantity  of  oil  by  the 

Ttfioiu   ingenious    cooking  and   warming   stoves  invented    by   Mr. 

KippiDgillc,  and  then  read  a  few  books  of  travel  describing  the  tree* 

l<M  rejpuu  of  the  Caspian,  where  for  ccnturica,  as  well  as  in  parts  of 

Vtrm,  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia,  the  people  have  experienced 

diKomfort  and  misery  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  an  abundant  supply 

of  hwl,  be  will  appreciate  how  auch  appliances  will   be  welcomed  by 

Ikmundi  of  people  now  that  the  derelopmeut  of  the  Baku  petroleum 

fields  has  made  refined  oil  cheaper  throughout  much  of  that  region 

IhsB  in  our  own  metropolis.    AVhat  Birmingham  has  lost  by  the  sup- 

pnuwn  of  the  por/o  franco,  she  can  readily  rt-gain  by  supplying  the 

Zait  with  articlea  called   into  retjuisiliou  by  the  diffusion  of  £etro- 

fcam,  botwithstnndtng  the  severity  of  the  Iluasian  tariff. 
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Tlicrc  remaiiiB  tbc  political  outlook.  In  spite  of  the  aHaurai 
to  the  Sultan  tliat  Batoum  is  uot  to  be  made  a  place  of  arm s^  I  mi 
confess  to  a  belief  tbat  at  uo  distant  date  tbe  trade  of  the  port  will 
be  shifted  to  Poti,  and  Batoum  retained  for  naval  purposes  alone 
The  water  area  of  tbe  harbour  is  limited,  aud  cauuot  be  indefinitely 
enlarged,  while  there  is  but  a  very  small  background  to  Batoum. 
At  Poti,  oa  tbe  other  baud,  there  is  room  for  limitleaa  expansion, 
mouth  of  the  Kiver  Kion  and  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Paleostrom, 
miles  long,  admitting  of  the  constnictiou  of  artificial  aceommodat 
for  shipping  capable  of  meeting  any  coDceivable  growth  of 
petroleum,  manganese  ore,*  and  maize  and  wine  trade  of 
Caucasus.  As  soon  as  public  fceliug  has  anbsided.  the  mask  will, : 
doubt,  lie  dropped  at  Batoum,  and  the  universal  wish  oT  Itusiia 
be  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of  the  place  iuto  a  second  St 
topol.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  expect  to  see  Russia,  baOled  io 
Balkan  peninsula,  oud  iinahlc  to  advaueo  upon  Constantiaople 
that  dircctiou  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Genauj 
resuming  a  rcstlcfn  policy  iti  A«ia  Minor.  Unluckily,  apart  Itdqi 
ouuntf}'  contiguous  to  the  Rtjsphunis,  these  two  Powers  are  so  lit 
interested  in  the  fate  of  that  region  that  wc  cannot  hope  for 
valuable,  although  unduly  vaunted,  alliance  with  Gerpiauy  to 
the  Russian  advauce  upon  Rr^^eroum  and  Diarbckr.  On  the  contr 
the  more  the  prcssnure  uf  Russia  ia  removed  from  the  Baltic,  Polao 
and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  dissipates  itself  in  Asia,  the  bet 
for  tlie  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Fatherland,  whatever  may 
the  result  to  England.  We  shall  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  liaij 
to  look  to  ourselves  to  defend  our  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor; 
the  completion  of  tbe  Russian  railway  system  to  Merv  should 
late  an  inquiry,  before  it  is  too  late,  whether  the  timely  construe 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Kailwoy  would  not  delay  that  decadence  i 
Ihirkish  rule  so  advontageous  to  Russia's  designs.  Tfaanka  to  the  i 
scTeriug  patriotism  of  Sir  William  Andrew,  the  attention  of  Enj 
has  been  repeatedly  invited  to  a  project  which  has  received  the  supp 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  The  next  time 
Bubjcct  crops  up.  however,  it  will  probably  call  for  a  final  deciiii 
for,  unless  the  experience  of  Central  Asia  be  at  fault,  Ru 
scientific  missions  arc  commonly  the  forerunners  of  military 
mcuts,  and,  if  wo  do  not  adopt  a   more  vigorous  policy,  tl 


*  Tlie  grawUi  of  tkc  inuiganese  uic  Kmia  al  Poti  ia  m  rcmarlcabld  in  ita  *-*y  *»  ^* 
<1eTeloj>Dient  of  p«troluiiui  at  Ualouni.  In  IS79  thv  qtuntity  «xport««i  wm900  tum  u 
18S0,  ovcr4,00O  totia  ;  in  iBt^S,  (i.OOO  tons  ;  in  Is&3,  l.'S.OOO  tons  :  is  1SS4.  20,000  ^/t< 
io  1885,  riO.dCiO  tons  I  wliilc  the  amount  tliis  yc*r  promiMM  to  exceed  RXI.omUk 
Tbe  CsucuuB  utuu^nae  ore  miucH  aiTiniI  Llic  niont  copious  and  (!h«*|Ktst  Rii^iply  ii  lb) 
iroHd,  uiil  ooDBiiilcriiih- that  in  thiM  tTidiutn',  aa  i»  tliot  of  pelrolcum.  FmTTklfkM 
prevoilvd,  luid  tiio  KuiBioa  tiovemQivat  bua  done  a)«o]utdy  notlutig  to  ]«oaMeiit 
progTMB,  tliOTt^  wmiUl  ftppMr  tu  Ito  every  jnclitimitiuu  for  believing  UmC  s  gcMl  fu' 
i-AWalta  tbe  C&ucaaua,  oocc  ita  ai^nificcut  reaoiirccs  bcnnnc  known  to  Karojw. 
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Ruiiian  adraace  luajr  dc-prirc  this  country  for  ewr  of  the  ch^ce  of 
tianDg  s  railTra;  of  ber  owa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India,  as  a 
axuterpoi&e  to  tho  one  Ilassia  has  completed  to  ^fcrr,  and  which 
abe  hopes  in  a  year  or  two  to  extend  iuto  AfghaDistau  as  far  as  our 
luHaa  outposts. 

Iicamiut  be  too  clenrly  impressed  M\mn   tbe   publie   that  the  cnn- 

ditioa  of  things  in  the  Caiicosua  to-day  bears  no  resenibtance  what- 

mx  to  that  prevailing  on  the  ere  of  the  last  Turkiah  War.     By  the 

OQUpletioa  of  the  Baku-Tiutoura   Kailwav,  Russia  is  able  to  finiit  Iinr 

tut  resonrcca  down  the:  Volga  to  the  Cat^pian,  and  conccntrati:  tlu-m 

U  Tilliii  and   Batouin,  whence  broad   military  roads   run   to   Kar9, 

ijiicfa  has  been   immensely  improved   by  the  cxpeniliturc  of  over  a 

miUioa  iterliug,  and  whence  again  good  roads  extend  to  tlie  Turkish 

toDlier.     The   constniction  of  the  Pctrovak-Novoro&sisk   Railroad, 

ilittdy  well  on  the   way  to  corajilctioii,  will   yive   Rtisxia   a  second 

ailroad,    joining   the    Caspian    and    Hlack    Sea    pamllel    with  the 

Bakft-Batoum  line,  and,  being  connected  ivith   the  whole  railway 

f^tcm,  will  cDiible  her  to  not  only  duplicate  the  power  of  the  latter 

fine  to  transfer   her  resources   from   the    Caspian   to  the  Black  Sea 

iqpOQ,  but  also  to  concentrate  at  NoTorossit^k  troops  by  railway  from 

fwry  part   of  Russia.     In   the   nieantioic,   Novorossisli — which,    in 

ipite  of  the  popular  error  tliat  Batuum  U  tltc  only  good  port  on  the 

cut  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  incomparably   superior   to    Batoum, 

md  could    accommodate    twenty  times  as  much   shipping — is  being 

nadercd  a  safe  port  by  the  expenditure  of  .£'3S0,000,  while  isolated 

Soukhum   Kale,  the  victim  of  two   successful  Turkish  descents,   is 

boag  connected   with  Ciscaucasia   by   a  military    road   which    will 

lender  imj)oa&iblc  such  operations   in  thn  future.     Add   to    this  the 

total  pacification  of  the  Caucasus^  the   inrush  of  tens  of  thousanda 

i£  Baisioo  colonists,  and  the  thorough  rc-orgaiiizatiou  and   culargc- 

Bcat  of  the   Caucasus    army,    and   it    will    bo    seen   that    RuNsia 

fOMCnes  in  TranseaucaBia  the  means  to  take  full  advantage  of  any 

Aali  advance   she   may  make  into  Turkish   Armenia,   and    may  in 

Hpnqnence  be  tempted  to  recover  in  Asia  Minor  the  prestige  she 
B  lost  in  the  Balknn  peninsula  throngh  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
utnvOennan  alliance.  Whether  the  next  advance  take  place  there, 
or  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  will  depend  partly  on  the  course  of  events, 
ftitly  on  the  character  of  the  policy  adopted  by  England.  The  march 
of  bamaa  progrcas  we  cannot  coutrol,  but  surely  it  should  be  possible 
liorEoglaiwl  to  oppose  a  steadier  front  to  Russia  than  she  has  done 
ift  tW  post.  If  our  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor  is  a  sham,  let  us 
4n>p  H.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  our  Kmpirc  demand 
tkst  BaHia  iLonld  be  excluded  from  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the 
i4aRa  of  the  Mediterranean,  let  us  adopt  a  more  consistent  policy 
St  Coastantijioplc,  and,  imitating  the  German  Government,  aid  the 
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efTorts  of  every  Englishman  to  increase  our  commercial  and  political 
influence  in  Asia  Minor,  and  arrest  Turkish  decay.  One  thing  let 
us  never  forget.  Russia  on  the  Persian  Gulf  means  the  splitting  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  top  to  bottom.  Every  land  route  between 
the  East  and  the  West  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  most  Protec- 
tionist Power  in  the  world.  On  behalf  of  British  trade^  therefore, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  India,  I  claim  that  our  stake  in 
Asia  Minor  is  one  transcending  a  hundred  times  the  value  of  Con- 
stantinople alone ;  and,  on  that  account,  urge  earnestly  that,  while 
co-operating  with  Europe  to  keep  Russia  out  of  the  Sultan's  capital, 
we  should  never  relax  our  individual  efforts  to  exclude  her  from  the 
Euphrates. 

ChABLES   M-ARVJN. 


:ONTEMP0RARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

GERArAI>JY. 


Uk/  tlKN.  writing  esrly  lO  the  present  year,  I  spoke  of  the  finandal 

TT        cmbftrassmcnts  of  the  Kiti^  of  Buvaiiu,  and  suid  that  it  was 

difGculi  to  jrness  how  the  matter  would  end  if  tlic  king;  was  not  forced 

lo  nlxlicale  (vol.  xlix.  p.2B7),  I  certoinly  did  not  anticipate  that  abdication 

would  be  followed  hy  suicide — the  ti ret,  I  believe,  n-hidi  has  occurred  of 

a  Karopcan   monarch  dnrinjf  recent  ccntiiriea.     The  revelations  which 

ibllcwed  the  premature  death  of  Louin  IT.  hare  proved  that  not  only 

wnf  he  for  several  years  intianc,  but  that  duriii;;  bin  whole  rt^i^ti  be  had 

'  himself  with  ideas  of  his  royal   position  which,  unrcalixahle  in  a 

' 'tutional  monarcliy,  were  destined  to  cla^h   fut ally  with  the  sober 

Tvalitr  of  facte,  and  jitsl  for  that  reason  worked  thenificlvcK  up  till  they 

took  the  character  of  a  perfect  mania  about  his  own  grentness.     The 

tinal  catastrophe  w&s  only  the  logical  result  of  whiit  had  preceded,  but 

rhat  wafl  known  only  to  the  few  who  hud    the   iiu^laiicholy  privile^  of 

Tving  the  prepress  of  thi^  tragedy.     The  dreamy  natnre  of  the 

prini-e  had  from  the  (irpt  rebelled  a^ainitt  the  severe  discipline  to  which 

,  be  was  subjected  by  his  father,  and  when,  a  youth  of  ei^titocu,  he  prema- 

1y  ascended  the  throne,  he  gave  frco  career  to  bis  romantic  passions, 

V  neglecting  the  duties  of   his  position.      Whilst  Bavaria  was 

igaged  ID  the  great  political  conflict  which  led  to  the  constitution  of 

e  German  Kmpire,  the  king  was  absorbed  in  Wagner's  operas  and 

ir  representation  on   the   Munteh  stage  with  a   hitherto  unknown 

lendour.     The  war  of  I  SOU  bruke  out,  and  after  8adowa  the  Bavarian 

ier.  Baron  v.  d.  Pfordtcn,  had  to  go  to  Nikolsburg  to  ask  for 

ce,  but  be  was  obliged  to  do  »o  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  trign  a 

of  exchange  for  the  war  indemnity  of  thirty  uiillturi  Ihiilei-s  without 

power  from  bis  sovereign,  who  had   retired  to  a  lonely  island  and 

\y  forbidden  approach  to  it.     It  was  with  the  greatest  difliwdty  (liat 

rinisters  at  last  forced  their  way  n^ain^t.  the  injunction,  and  penetrated 

to  the  king  in  order  to  obtain  his  signature.    It  is  true  that  in  the  great 

crisis"  of  1570  Louis  II.  at  once  sided  with  Prussia  against  France;  but 

il    is  an  eia^geratiun  to  ascribe  to  him  the  idea  ot  resuscitating  the 

empire.     Unlike  most  German  sovereigns,  the  king  had  not  taken  on 
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active  pnit  in  the  war,  lint  had  simply  sent  his  Master  of  the  Ho 
Count  Holnsteio,  to  Versailles  in  order  to  compliment   his  victcrin 
brothei-  of  Prussia.     To  this  gentleman  Count  Bismarck  explainci]  tli 
neoesflity  of  crowning  the  unity  of  Germany,  estiblishcd  by  treaties  will 
the  southern  States,  by  conferring  the  imperial  title  on  his  ma«terj 
act  which  would  most  fitly  proceed  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  as  chief  ( 
the  most  import-int  State;  and  he  prespnted  him  with  the  draft  of  a  let 
to  be  addressed  for  that  purpose  to  King  WiUiimi  by  King  Louis,  *& 
luDowed  the  advice  of  the  great  German  dtatesraan,  and  faithfully  oop 
the  letter,  at  that  time  believed  to  pi*ocecd  from  his  patriotic  initiatii 
The  reception  of  his  victorious  troops  wa«  the  last  public  appearanoei 
the  liing,  who  bcoame  every  year  mora  and  more  a  hermit,  living 
mountain  cnstles  inaccessible  to  any  one  except  personal  favourites 
the  day,  and  was  only  on  rare  oecasions  seen  by  bis  faithful  aaljf 
The  sole  attraction  wliich  Munich  bad  for  him  was  the  theatre, 
scenery  of  which  was  mounted  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  in  ot 
to  do  full  justice  to  Schiller's  dramaE  and  Wagner '«  operas;  but  the  Ida 
did  not  like  to  he  glared  at  by  tbc  public,  and  therefore  invented 
strange  "separate  representations"  in  which  in  a  whole  dark  hoiac 
was  the  sole  spectator,  but  which  had  the  drawback  of  costing 
£10,000  a  year.      His  enthu^iuslic  admiration  for  Wngner  cooled; 
what  down  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  master,  although  tbft'^ 
puri^  remained  at  his  disposal,  and  even  in  1SSJ2,  when  \Vag;Der  went] 
some  months  to  Palermo,  lie  telegraphed  to  the  King  of  Italy,  oskingliiij 
to  have  the  great  compocer  received  as  a  priuce  of  the  blood.     By-and-' 
the  predilection  of  the  king  was  drawn  from  tlm  Rouiuutic  School  to! 
Dgc  of  Louie  XIV.    Hitherto  the  figures  of  German  legends  had  pcopl 
his  canities,  be  himself  appeiiring  as  Lohengrin,  iu  gold  armour,  drawn t 
sn-aus    and  liglitcd   by   coloured   electric    light ;   now  the   rai 
became  his  grand  ideal :  portraits  of  the  French  King  snrrounded 
ho  built  a  state  coach  tiud  a  state  sledge  in  the  style  of  that  epoch,  <i\ 
gorgfoueness  unseen  at  any  court,  but  which  were  simply  for  shoi 
ha  went  tneofinito  to  Versailles  iu  order  to  study  thoroughly  its  sti^li 
bad    those  t>imes  represented  dramatically  on  the  stage;  and  at 
resolved  upon  hutldiug  a  copy  of  the  ch&teau  on  an  inland  of  the  Chiei 
but  far  outstripping  the  original  in  size  as  well  as  in  gorgeous 
cence;  the  state  bed  cost  £25,1)00,  and  the  toilet  was  of  massive! 
with   liijiitt  liizuH  i  worst  uf  all,  be  bad  copied  the  Versailles  pl( 
representing    the  devastation  of    the  Bavarian  palatinate,  which  ct 
tben  provoked  the  indignation  of  Europe.     It  was  this  enterprise  wl 
hrouglib   alraut    the   final    erisitt.      Although   a   Uichelor,   and 
with  a  small  household,  his  civil  list  of  £200,000  h.id  not  for 
sufficed  for  his  lavish  expenditure  ;  and  a  loan  M'as  contracted, 
the  guarantee  of  the  agnates,  to  clear  off  the  royal  debts  ;  but  the  kit 
mnch   above  that   vulgar  art  of  making  both  ends   meet,    forthwit 
launched  into  fresh  extravagant  expenditure,  and  within  a  year 
amassed,  a  new  debt  uf  £^0(1,000.      However,  the  sums  required 
the  construction  of  Hcrrenehicmsce  soon  exceeded  even  royal  powfl 
of  borrowing ;   contractors  were   not  paid,  and  at  lost  filed  bills 
court  against  tlic  Civil  List.      For  years  the  king  had  not  seen  hi 
Ministers  ;  all  huf.inoss  had  to  be  transacted  by  his  cabinet  secretary, 
the  papers  requiring  his  signature  remained  tor  week8  on  his  desk  ;  tl 
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frea  tke  Bwretary  was  not  ndmitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and  ladcejg 

tMttu  the  odIv  mcditini  of  communication.     No^v,  ut  last,  i a  order  to 

iTeidUieseaDdal  of  {luUic suits  aguiitsl  the  Civil  List,  Minibtcrs  addressed 

inMltorgCDt  representation  tn  tht^  kin^,  rt>quejiiin^  thai  lie  sKouId  put  a 

•Iftptohu  building';  but  Loiiis  II.  resenU'd  this  as  uu  attack  oa  bit:  royal 

'  '>  ;  absoIuUily  refused  to  do  so,  as  buildini;  was  bis  only  pleasure, 

-i*.  uiU!goncally  asked  that  Ministers  shoiilil  furnish  him  with  the 

MBBxry  funds.     Thus  an  appeal  to  the  Chambci-s  for  a  ^raut  from  tho 

fibtie  excbeijuer,  in  nriler  to  provide  for  thw  p.iyment  of  the  most  presa- 

Ktf  6t\iti,  became   hopeless,  mid  as  the  Winrr  in   the  menntlmc    bad 

minmtd  himself  to  several  rich  princes  for  loans,  and  as  conclusive 

pmfcof ku  iDsanity  were  fastaccuniulatin<; — (he,  for  instance, maltreated 

h>  ienraotflr  and  sl^rned  death- war  rants  againitt  Ministers  and  other 

KiiDns) — the  establishment  of  a  regency  became  iaevitable.     Ministers 

HTV  been  reproached  for  not  having  taken  the  necessnrv  steps  for  this 

fneat  at   an  earlier  period ;    but  as    the    premier,  Herr    von  Lutz, 

spolBed,  it  was  dilHcult  to  prove  that  the  king  was  really  ingane,  for, 

Moftco  happens  with  lunatics,  he  had  Iticid  intervals,  in  which  be  could 

4fTjr  OD  rational  and  spirited  couversuiion  and  corre«ipondence.  Besides, 

it  ■  tfuta  conceivable  that  Prince  Luitpold,  the  king's  oucic,  who  was 

U  act  as  rcK*'''* — tbo  king's  heir,  hisyonnger  brother,  being  for  years  in 

« lUtc  of  inibec-ility — was  very  loth  to  proceed  against  his  royal  iiepliew 

salea  it  become  unavoidable.     But  now  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 

that  effective  steps   must  he   taken,  and  a   commission  ivas  dcspiitched 

«i^  the  awkward  task  ofinfurmiug  the  kin^  of  the  necessity  of  resigning. 

Tike  king,  highly  incensed,  had  these  gentlemen  imprisoned  in  a  room  of 

bbloody  mountain  castle;    but  the  next  morning,  when  Professor  von 

titsUen,  a  iamoos  mad-doctor,  waited  upon  him,  ho  at  unue  submitted, 

jbJ  via  brought  to  Castle  Berg,  on  the  lake  of  StarcnWrg.     There  the 

rayal  tswedycame  toanend.   In  thecvtMiing  ttie  king  had  taken  it  walk 

mtbtbv  ooetor,  from  which  neitberol'tliem  returned,  and  late  in  the  night 

Useir  bodies  were  found  in  the  lake.    It  is  supposed  that  the  king  resolved 

laoonmit  suicide,  and  jumped  into  the  water;  that  the  unlbrtuoate 

<loitar,  who  had  too  much  confided  in  tho  power  ol  bis  personal  direction, 

IB  run  tri«i  to  retain  him,  and  was  drowned  by  hU  ma-ster,  gifteil  with 

hwralwin  gtrrn~tli,  irhn  himself  found  the  watery  grave  which  besought, 

OHliletooatliTebis  disgrace.  Others  think  thatthe  king  intended  to  fly, 

Aowned  the  doctor,  who  oppose<l  that  intention,  and  afterwards  was  un- 

aUctodiseutaDglehimtielf  from  the  heavy  clay  ground  of  the  siiore.    The 

trae  adlolion  will  probably  never  bd  known  ;  it  liee  concealed  under  the 

gTMa  wave*  of  the  lake.     Such  wa»  the  end  of  the  last  representative  of 

BiMiiliiiiiii  on  the  throne.  Tall,  bandsooic,  and,  like  Saul,  richly  gifted, 

hiaH— nd  to  be  called  by  Providence  to  his  exalted  position  to  become 

a  Uvin^  for  his  people ;  but  not  knowing  bow  to  bridle  liis  passions  by 

ifce  worn  of  duty  and  responsibility,  he  quickly  lost  all  moral  equipoise, 

■Jwctkolj*  clouded  his  spirit  with  darknots,  and  when  his  extravagant 

^im^td  kia  pergonal  pre-eminence  were  shattered  by  the  stubborn  reality, 

ha,  Bc0  tkal  tint  king  of  Israel,  came  to  un  untimely  death  by  his  own 

Tbe  atatvly  tuaeral,  ut  which  the  I'rince  Im(:«rial  and  a  host  of 

fffhi*f  were  present,  showed  anew  the  moaarubical  feelings  of  the 

people ;  and  the  Chambetii  passed  the  Begcncy  Act  unanimously. 

tmn  tkst  Uic  r«geat,  Priace   Luitpold,  a  man  of  sixty-Brc,  and,  of 
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simple,  fitniij;htforn-nrd  character,  will  prove  le*9  friendly  to  tlie  empire, 
soon  were  ^tiown  to  be  unfouncled. 

The  ivunton  breach  of  faitli  which  Ritssin  comtnitteti  hy  cancelling' 
one-sidedly  Article  6!l  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  establish  in-;:  Batoum  lut 
a  free  port,  essvntieUvmtnt  commen'ial,  uudet  the  pretext  that  Ibis 
was  a  purely  voliintary  cotR-easion  of  Iho  Cznr,  which  he  was  nt  liberty 
to  revoke  nt  his  pleasure,  is  universally  condemned  ly  public  opinion  io 
Germany,  although  it  enn  ngtoniBh  only  those  who  do  nut  know  that 
Russia  violate:;  any  international  engagement  if  it  euits  her,  and  she 
believes  that  circnmHtanees  will  allow  her  to  do  so  without  piinisbnieat. 
It  ill  entirety  unfounded  that  the  German  Government  slioulil  have 
approved  of  this  step  ;  but  of  course  it  does  not  feel  obUjjed  to  rcMot 
the  prueeediiLg  by  active  iiiterferenee  as  long  as  the  two  moist  iuterested 
Powen'.  Turkey  and  Kn<iliind,  remain  passive. 

If,  as  i«  but  natural,  this  event  has  engrossed  public  attention 
daring  the  last  lew  weeks,  little  is  to  bo  said  on  the  loreigii 
policy  of  the  last  six  months.  Tlie  leading  feature  of  Kuropean 
politics  remains — the  aim  oi  the  Czav  to  overthrow  the  Princo  of  Hub 
:!aria,  and  to  reduce  thut  country  oooe  more  to  a  Itussiau  satrapv. 
Oblii;cd  to  reclcort  with  this  fact,  the  task  of  Ocrmany  and  Austria  | 
could  but  be,  as  Count  Andrassy  once  eaid,  to  act  as  two  tame  elephants. 
which  had  token  the  wild  ohq  between  thernRelvea  in  order  to  prevent 
him  doing  niisebiuf ;  that  is  to  say.  advise  Prince  Alexander  and  the 
Porte  not  to  give  a  pretext  to  Rfissia  for  active  interference  by  putting 
themselves  in  the  wri)ng,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  natural  ^mvitatioa 
of  further  development.  The  sfccrlinif  good  sense  of  the  Prince,  sup- 
ported by  an  uveiwhelming  patiiotic  majority  of  his  old  and  ne^| 
subjects,  has  combined  with  tlio  t«iditionnl  it^  inertia  at  Constantinople* 
to  ttJtilizL'  IhiK  programme,  and  reduced  the  Russian  wrath  to  seekin;;  a 
vent  in  nnsrv  articles  of  the  official  press,  Bpeeches,  and  orders  of  the 
dftv.  The  Ministry  bavini^tendcred  their  resignation,  the  Regent  declin- 
ing to  necept  it.  answered  that  h«  fully  appreciated  their  eminent  services, 
nnd  that  they  enjoyed  his  entire  confidencc.  The  Ministerial  change  in 
England  did'  in  no  way  aiTect  the  cordial  relations  with  Germany,  Lord 
Roseberv  Unug  on  excellent  ttrms  with  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Herbert,  who,  as  I  jiredietcd,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Albiirs,  thus  fillinj,'at  a  coinpnmtively  young  age  the  highest  paid 
office  in  the  imperial  service  next  to  his  father,  liis  predecfssor,  Count 
HatzfL-ldt,  has  gone  to  the  emhaiuy  nf  Carlton  House,  and  promises  to  do 
M'ell,  although  his  want  nf  knowledge  of  the  English  language  m«y^ 
appear  as  a  dmwback.  A  literary  eouveutiou  ^a^-ed  between  the  twi^| 
oountries  will  tend  U>  a  better  reciprocal  protectton  of  copyright.  Goo<t 
relations  with  I^ugland  ami  Austria,  and  tolerablu  ones  with  Russia,  are 
calculated  to  realize  Prince  Uismarck's  policy  of  maintaining  tht 
peace  of  Europe,  the  more  so  an  the  folly  of  French  Rudiwilism  has 
succeeded  in  Ferinusly  (iflendins  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  pardoning 
the  famous  anarchist  Prince  Krapotkin,  by  recalling,  niitwithptanditig 
his  protestF,  the  :imb:i»siidor  at  St.  Petersburg,  General  Appcrt,  and  by 
expellin"  the  OrleAiiis  princes,  now  related  to  the  imperial  family.  The 
French  have  thus  only  thrown  new  stones  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  which  alone  would  enable  them  to  nndertake  a  war;  and  their 
reckless   linauce   doing   the   rest,   Germany  can   alford  to  look   wi 
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gnnsiiniitjr  to  the  Bwaggcrinf*  language  of  the  Chauvinistic  preaa  and 
taobeuch  iis  "  Avant  la  Bnlaillc." 

Is  tfcc]ctita«tical  nfTitini,  which  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to 
igiegu  politioSf  altbough  the  Chancellor  chose  to  arrange  them 
lilli  the  Pope,  great  activity  ha.<!  been  shown  during  tho 
Sn4  p»rt  of  this  year.  Tlie  mediation  of  Leo  XIII.  in  the 
•Btttioo  of  the  CarolitifF,  anil  bis  letter  to  Prince  HiKmnrch,  aecom- 
mykgtbe  Order  of  Cbriiit,  has  crcat«?d  a  more  genial  temperature 
bclwent  the  two  parties.  If  the  susceptibility  of  the  Chancellor  for 
Iht  praiso  of  nations  und  sovereigns  were  blunted,  the  %vuy  in  which  a 
Ffipt  did  homage  to  his  statesmanlike  qtialicici  might  excrei.se  a  peculiar 
tfainB.  He  indirectly  tuiutnlcd  the  Emperor  whether  a  papal  nuncio 
niglit  not  be  admiltcd,  but  meeting  as  formerly  with  decisive  resistance 
ia  ttut  quarter,  war  satisfied  to  set  np  u  nuncio  in  partihus  by  calling 
ifliehop  o(  I'ulda  to  the  Upper  Cbamber.  Negotiations  began  iu 
and  the  Curia  thought  the  moment  had  come  to  make 
MDcession  on  which  the  Chancellor  laid  such  decisive  stress, 
ippointing  a  German  Archbishop  of  Posen  ;  the  wily  Roman 
being  Mire  to  obtain  umple  compengation  for  their 
on  a  personal  qneation,  which  they  wrre  prepared  to  do 
The  Poles  had  to  submit,  as  obedient  eons  of  the  Church, 
Unal  Ledochowski  might  coneolehimscif  with  the  reflection  that 
not  the  firjit  whom  the  Church  has  siLcrificed  to  attain  higher 
lu  the  middle  of  fcbni&ry  an  Ecclesiastical  BitI  was  introduced  in 
I  Upper  Chamber,  which  bad  not  been  prtjviously  communicated  to 
Vatican,  but  wbicli  now  became  the  subject  of  active  negotialious. 
parties  wore  agreed  on  abgtainin^  tor  the  pregent  from  a  general 
on  of  the  May  laws,  and  on  proceeding  by  separate  meusurea  in 
to  clear  the  soil  of  the  nibbish  of  those  laws,  as  the  CbaneelUtr 
Ikler  on.  For  this  pur[>OHe  only  the  questionin  of  the  education  and 
line  of  the  clergy  were  discussed,  whilst  that  of  the  obligation 
gtiiDiltin:;  th«  names  of  the  appointed  priests  (o  the  government 
pJluJU)  was  reserved  fur  a  fulurp  settlement.  In  a  somewhat 
I  parallel  with  these  negotiations  proceeded  the  debates  of  tho  Com- 
of  the  ChamW  on  the  above-mentioned  Bill,  evidently  designed 
ifQ  to  the  Curia  that  certain  limits  of  conees^ion  must  not  bo 
The  Vatican  was  not  .<ifttisticd  with  the  Bill  as  it  came 
I  Committee,  and  the  amendments  of  the  Bishop  of  FuMa  seemed 
)0  olianw.  On  March  ID  the  bishop  wus  informed  that  the 
I  in  its  present  shape  was  ilepmed  unaeoeptable  by  the  Pope,  but  at 
turae  time  Cardinal  Jacobin),  in  a  converisation  with  M.  de  Schloezcrj 
that  an  nndereUindiug  might  be  arrived  at  by  comprising  the 
m  of  the  Atisei^espjifcht  in  the  negotiation.  After  a  lively  tcle- 
liic  exchange,  the  Curia  declarwl,  on  March  25  or  20,  that  if  oortain 
I?,  which  mi;j:ht  Imj  considered  a^  an  equivalent  of  a  general  revision 
(  May  lnws — namely,  the  amendments  of  Itishop  Kopp — would  be 
lied  in  tbe  bill,  the  Pope  wasi  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
t  Anseujfapjiicht.  On  Mai-ch  27  M.  de  SubUezer  informed  the 
»ry  of  St,itL'  that  Prince  Bis^marck  ncceded  to  this  pri:>posal,  and 
ua«  day  the  ChaDcellor,  as  member  of  the  Upper  Chamberj 
'recommending  the  bishop's  amendinente  to  the  renewed  cou- 
iCtoQ  of  the  Committee.     For  settling  the  details  M.  dc  Schloezer 
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was  called  to  ISerlin,  and  after  further  telegraphic  communicatioD  with 
Rome, the  MioUter  of  Public  WDnihip  duelai-cd  in  the  Committee  (April  ■!■) 
that  if  the  said  am  end  men  ts  were  carried,  the  Pope  would  be  ready  to 
give  to  the  biehopst  the  necessary  instruclioD*  for  iotiniating  to  the 
UuTernmcnt  the  Daiiius  of  the  candidutes  for  the  present  vacaocice,  and 
to  extend  thiii  ooncession  to  future  vacaneics,  if  the  religious  peace  shonld 
be  re-eitahlished.  The  meaning  of  this  wa«,  that  the  Curia  would  for 
the  present  moment  lie  sutisBed  with  the  promise  of  a.  futuro  revision  of 
the  May  laws,  but  conceded  the  Anzcigespjiickt  only  for  the  actual 
vacancies,  reservioff  the  right  of  refusing  it  in  the  future,  if  that  revtsiou 
should  appear  insiutBcient.  After  an  animated  debate  duriu^lwuijiitings, 
the  amendmenta  were  carried  in  the  House,  Prinoe  Bismarck  voting  for 
them,  and  of  course  this  was  decisive,  altbuug'h  the  Committee  bad 
found  them  unacceptable,  and  the  Hoiiseof  Deputies  simply  acceded  to  this 
resolution.  It  muiit  be  borne  in  miud  that  this  new  law  creates  nothing ; 
it  simply  abolishes  a  series  of  clauses  of  the  May  laws,  and  therefore,  is 
6im))ly  nei^ative.  The  real  establishment  of  a  haais  for  the  relations  of  , 
Church  and  State  remaini)  a  question  of  the  future,  and  xvill  in  thu  firsbM 
place  depend  upon  the  revision  of  the  May  taws  promised  to  the  Curia.      ^ 

The  debates  were  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  cause  of  the 
hierarchy  was  ably  deieuded  by  Bishop  Kopp.  He  waived  the  ituestioo 
by  whose  fault  the  conflict  had  arisen  ;  recu^ciized  Ihanki'nlty  that  the 
Government  had  abandoned  the  pretension  to  settle  eci-lesiastica!  affairs 
uailaterally,  and  iiad  endeavoured  lo  come  to  an  uodei-staadiug  with  the 
Church,  but  lhou<;ht  that  it  was  still  the  prey  of  utifounded  fears^  and  that 
it  wfts  inaccurate  to  speak  of  cnncesaions  when  the  question  was  gimply 
ouc  of  invc8tinf<;  in  the  Churuh  rights  which  hod  been  wrested  from  her 
in  mistaken  zeal.  On  the  other  side,  the  National  Liberal?,  formerly 
the  militant  fwrco  for  the  May  laws,  (ipposed  the  Bill  because  it  gr^ve  up 
esEcntial  rj;^hts  of  the  State,  and  oU'ered  no  guarantee  for  a  real  religious 
peace.  In  an  able  speech  Horr  Miqucl  showed  that  Cardinal  Jaeobini's 
declaration  did  cot  '^rv^wt  \h»  ArtzeUjcspjiicht  for  the  future — that  it  was 
completely  unknown  what  the  Curia  understood  by  thi:  revision  of  the 
laws,  how  far  the  Government  was  disposed  to  meet  its  wishes,  and  when 
tlie  revision  ^liould  take  place;  yet  it  wa;.  upuii  the  solution  of  these 
questions  that  the  religious  peace  depended.  The  Statu  might  certainly 
give  up  many  clauses  of  the  May  laws,  but  that  should  be  done  by  an 
organic  law  securing  the  e««entiul  rights  uf  government.  The  Con- 
servatives of  course  followed  the  lead  of  the  Chancellor;  the  Free 
Conservatives  and  Progressists  were  divided.  The  Centre  party  pru- 
dently did  not  take  part  iu  the  debate,  but  simply  voted  for  the  Bill. 
Dr.  Windthorst,  its  leader,  was  iiorfectly  conscious  that  they  were  the 
real  victors,  but  he  abstained  from  saying  so  ;  ho  simply  said,  "We  take 
what  we  can  get :  without  binding  us  to  certain  interpretations  of  the 
Jaw,  wo  accept  it  us  it  stands,  and  keep  a  free  hand  for  the  future." 

Bub  the  principal  interest,  of  course,  centred  in  the  speeches  of  tin 
Chancellor.  Tliey  were  spirited,  hut  as  audacioua  in  their  assertions 
08  threadbare  in  their  argument.  He  bct^an  by  asi»uring  the  Uome 
that  his  inOuence  and  power  in  political  adairs  was  greatly  over- 
rated. He  had  not  been  Premier  at  the  beginning  of  the  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  and  afterwards  had  been  prevented  by  other 
pressing  busioess  from  participating  in  foreign  affairs.  He,  how- 
ever, hud  never  regarded  the  May  laws  as  a  standing  constitutional 
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''{nftitutioD,  but  nmply  as  regrettable  thoagh  neoeesary  laws  of 
opoftict.  He  had  always  waited  for  u  peaceful  Pope,  to  come  to  an 
andersUading,  and  after  the  acceasiou  of  Leo  XIII.  had  forthwith 
«iiteml  into  negotiatioos.  It  was  only  then  that  he  had  i^ne  into  the 
details  of  tlie  May  laws,  nod  had  found  that  in  the  heat  of  tho  struggle 
BOolMted  territory  had  been  occupied  which  wa*  wortlileas  to  the  State 
—afcforiustaace^a  great  part  of  the  provibions  rclutiug  to  tlie  education 
initbe  appoiotment  of  the  clergj-.  A  priest  was  a  subject  of  the  Church, 
iQJ  it  was  hopeless  to  encourage  his  resistaoec  to  bis  superiors.  Be> 
ijj(^  aoy  one  wbo  became  a  priest  knew  beforehand  that  lie  delivered 
)iivaelf  up  to  the  unconditioDal  sway  of  that  authority,  the  tendencies 
ofirliicb  he  nas  bound  to  know.  The  attempt  of  the  State  to  exercise 
iBoull  ioBuence  in  these  aSairs  by  Utile  means  was  t\\e}rroiQnpeeudwi 
ftltt  May  laws.     After  having  convinced  himself  ttiat  tlic-se  laws  were 

^g&teaable.  and  6xed  for  himself  the  line  up  to  vvbicb  bo  believed  the 
JkiDjf  of  rnusia  could  spontaneously  and  gratuitously  moke  concessions 

Ffi  bu  Catholic  Buhjects  without  damaging;  his  own  authority  and  the 

Ij^toof  the  State,  he  had  a«ked  himnelf  which  way  the  Government 
mistake  to  realize  bis  iutcntions.  Uo  had  preferred  a  previous 
Uf^talion  with  tho  Curia,  because  he  had  the  impriission  that  the 
bad  more  interest  and  disposition  to  strcn<;tlien  the  German 
D[Hr«  and  the  welfare  of  the  Prussian  State  than  could  be  fouitd  at 
fRMSLtin  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Pope  was  a  moderate 
uh)  peaceful  man.  He  was  free,  and  alone  represented  the  free  Catholic 
Osrcli,  whilst  the  Centre  party  lepicscntcd  it  in  the  service  of  parlia- 
antar]-  intrigues.  .\8  to  the  revision  of  the  May  laws,  the  Government 
mtliemore  inclined  to  promise  it,  as  they  had  always  intended  to 
epmatoiucba  rension-  how lar  it  would  go  would  depeudc«scntiulIyui»ou 

.Ihl  views  of  the  people  represented  by  the  parliamentary  majority. 

Tlte  criticism  pnsaed  on  the  May  laws  ma^  be  accepted  as  true  ;  but 
aitiganls  bis  personal  position  the  Chancellor  will  seai-ccly  succeed  in 
ctiu^gtheopinionof  die  world,  iind  still  less  of  the  imparliul  judgment 
ttflwiory.  The  statement  in  which  he  tries  to  shove  the  respoasibility 
iiiTpt«Dt  faults  upon  other  shoulders  alcer  the  experiment  had  not  suc- 
oKded.  is  based  on  an  unscrupulous  perversion  of  facts.     No  one  can 

rAnitlut  thoagh  General  von  Roon  had  for  a  few  months  been  formally  at 
ibead  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  campaign  was 
■work  of  the  Chancellor,  and  that  no  Minister  would  have  dared  to 
nirnk  on  such  legislation  without  his  support.     It  was  he  who  forced 

iZ^:.  Filk  upon  the  reluctant  king,  because  he  considered  him  a  useful 
'  ilrumentj  and  the  only  point  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  die^ented 
.  tbe  narrow  jurist  who  had  suddenly  been  made  Minister  of  Public 
Fonbip  was  the  introduction  of  civil  marriage.  Besides,  even  if 
itkt  Prince  had  objected  to  certain  details  in  tliesu  laws,  tliutc  very  pro- 
Titions  which  he  now  condemns  cannot  be  classed  as  details,but  really  form 
tlutaence  of  the  measure,  and  it  was  simply  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor 
talcDOW  them,  and  to  weigh  their  btiaving,  before  he  countersigned  the 
iBpwtWe  Acts.  Besides,  ^e  ilay  law»,  when  they  were  given,  were  not 

I' at  all  intended  to  be  merely  passing  measures  for  a  conflict,  but  to  detine 

>  br  ever  the  jtu  ctrca  sacTV.     They  aimed  at  obtaining  guarantees  for 

'UHcdoca^OQ  of  a  national  clergy,  and  at  defending  the  right  of  the  State 

iitccduiastical  afikirs  against  the  cncroachmcme  of  tbe  Hierarchy.     As 
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Ut«  M  IS81  tbe  Buocoseor  of  Dr.  Falk,  tbe  Congcrvative  Min«ter, 
1!.  voii  Puttkammer,  declared  "that  the  principal  outliues  for  regulating 
the  debatable  groand  between  Church  and  Stiitc  were  irrevocably  fixed 
for  Prussia  by  the  legisklion  of  1 B73-75."  The  Catholics  have  iiuHinch- 
ingly  reBisteil  those  provisions  ;  independent  politicians  aud  jurists  have 
declared  liyim  the  bcgiDning  that  those  aimfi  coald  not  be  realized  by  such 
meauii,  but  have  bt^en  dtmouncod  fur  Juiug*  eo  us  eiii^mieii  of  the  empire  by 
the  Gitvernment  prfSii.  The  GovLTntnoiii  has  pefRiflted  in  its  course  for 
more  than  ten  years,  has  deposed  bishops,  bnnished  jiriests,  euppressed 
the  talaries  of  the  whole  eleq;y,  becuuec  they  -would  not  promise  to 
Bubtnit  to  any  law  impitscd  by  thi-  State.  And  only  now  the  Chaneellor 
declares  that  thui  whole  stra>i;gle  has  been  a  mistake,  and  that  those 
aims  are  not  attuinahle.  But  if  this  is  true,  the  question  remains 
unsdived.  Why  the  Government  entered  upon  such  n  hopclvKs  task?  J 
It  is  further  refuted  by  facts,  that  the  Chaneellor,  afler  convincing  hiffl-fl 
self  that  the  May  laws  were  impracticable,  at  once  fixed  the  limits  up 
to  which  he  was  disposed  to  yield,  and  miide  his  conwssions  freely  and 
gratuitously.  Hebej^an,  acrcordingto  his  principle"  do  ntdett,''  or  ratber 
"da  ut  dem,''  by  making  f^omu  slight  concessions  in  order  to  win  the 
assistance  of  the  Centre  p.irty  for  carrying  the  protectionist  tariff  of  1879, 
and  at  that  time  be  stoutly  maintiuued  that  he  would  never  submit  to 
the  demands  of  Rome  nt^r  touch  (lie  essential  parts  of  the  May  laws.  In 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Leo  XIII.,  Junv^  10,  187tj 
and  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  it  was  said :  "  No  Prussianl 
monarch  will  be  able  to  fullil  the  demands  expressed  in  your  letter,  to] 
change  the  constitution  and  tli«  laws  of  Prussia  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  the  indc[>eDdence  of 
the  monarchy  would  be  impaired  if  the  frtso  scope  of  its  legislation  were 
to  be  eubordiualed  to  a  tort;i^n  power."  But  now,  Prussian  laws  have 
bceu  changed,  oonfurmably  to  the  Roman  demands,  by  the  amtindments 
of  Bishop  Kopp.  In  the  despatch  to  Prince  Kmss,  of  April  1879,  he  said : 
*'  If  it  has  been  believed  that  wo  are  ready  not  only  to  disarm,  but  to 
annihilate  our  urmt:  by  way  of  le<;islattrin,  we  have  been  held  capable  of 
a  great  folly,  which  I  have  not  sanctioned.  By  any  of  my  utterances 
1  have  never  said  a  cylluldo  to  Masella  or  JaL-ohini  which  might  bo 
iuterproted  in  the  sense  ilml  we  would  consent  to  a  revii«ion  of  the 
May  lawfi  according  to  clcric.il  demands  ;  a  peaceful  praxif,  a  tolerable 
modu8  Vivendi,  on  tlie  basis  of  reciprocal  forbearance,  was  all  that  I  o%'eT 
believed  to  be  attainabh?."  But  now,  the  revision  is  not  only  promised 
to  the  Pope,  but  declared  to  have  been  always  intended  by  the  Oyvern- 
ment,  and  the  Chancellor  says  that  he  is  going  to  clear  ofi'tho  rubbish 
of  the  May  laws.  Kveu  in  December  I8S+  lie  declared,  when  refusing 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  banishrnent :  "  We  have  not  succeedtxl  by 
making  coDcessions.  I  have  the  impression  that  new  conceasionK 
Would  spoil  our  position^  and  that  we  are  in  a  situation  to  wait 
to  see  whether  at  last  Rome  will  meet  our  wishes  by  the  slightest  dis- 
position. Till  new  conccB^tions  are  made  to  uf;  wc  shall  not  yield  a  hair* 
breadth  from  our  position."  But  nowthe  Chancellor  presents  a  Bill  abrt)- 
gating  the  most  eesE^ntiul  parts  of  the  May  laws  without  any  concession 
being  made  by  the  Curia,  esccpt  the  nomination  of  a  German  to  the  See 
of  Posiin.  Finally,  if  the  Chancellor  had  already,  in  187H,  fixed  the  point 
Dp  to  which  he  would  go  in  yielding,  why  did  be  not  do  so  at  once,  bat  i 
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misaA  mete  out  the  couccBijious  by  dnjps '/ — a  pmceediug  ivbich  led  to  a 
coBtinaul  retreat.  As  to  the  difference  between  thcwarlike  PiusIX.nnd  the 
I^Mceful  Leo  Xlli.,  itistjtmpl)-  one  of  teiDpera[iie[it,aad  comes  to  tbis — 
tliat  wbilst  the  "  winter  oj  tbe  former's  diBCoiitent"  onJy  moved  the 
madercr  to  draw  bis  cloak  higher,  the  "  glorious  summer "  of  the  latter'a 
complimeDts  has  brought  the  wuyfarer  to  drop  it ;  and  il'  the  CbimceUor 
iiopid  to  disicredit  iheCentre party  at  Rome,  lie  mi^btbnvebeen  undeceived 
bi  tbe  allociitiou  of  tbe  Pope  to  tbe  German  pilj^rims  on  April  21,  when 
Lea  XIII.  &ai(i :  "  1  rejoice  at  tbe  g'ood  behaviour  of  Uennan  Catholics, 
vlubave  found  parliamentary  representntiveiioE'  the  highest  merit,  and 
hai?,  by  perseverance  ot.eacriiice,  been  largely  infttruniental  in  gecurtug' 
tksl  greater  liberty  has  been  granted  to  the  Church."  The  Chaoeellor 
btliercd  be  could  disable  the  Centre  party  by  the  Curia,  and  Eaally 
■iisu  hiitiwlf  between  the  millstones  of  his  two  antagoiiivts.  A 
ntnspeet  of  the  Culturkumpf  goes  Ehr  to  prove  that  in  the  whole 
hiiidlT  of  the  confliets  between  the  State  and  the  Roman  Church  there 
inLI  scarcely  be  fuuud  a  greater  defeat  of  the  former  than  that  iiiarkod 
by  the  Cbancellor's  speeches^  and  if  hi»  bold  "  Si  fecisti  uega  "  has  not 
kea  rigorously  contradicted  in  the  parliamentary  areaa,  it  only  shows 
lUt  the  memory  of  hie  hearers  was  either  very  short  or  very  treacherous^ 
or,  what  is  most  likdy,  very  submissive. 

The  National  Liberals,  indeed,  havu  remained  faithful  tu  their  anti- 
Aomau  iradiiionii,  but  they  uere  allowed  to  d(j  so  without  much 
■kakia^  of  their  limbs  ;  the  GovetDmcat  press  assuring  them  that  they 
BigbL  vote  according  to  their  convictlou  without  iticun-ing'  the  dispLea- 
nre  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the  other  bund,  when  Bai-on  llammersteia 
introduced  the  perfectly  logical  and  rational  resolution,  that  tbe  Govern- 
SKut  should  DOW  give  tbe  same  liberty  to  tbe  Protestant  Cbuich  which 
it  graateU  to  the  Catholics,  all  the  Liburatu  ruitjcil  a  ^reut  cry,  and 
deoouuced  this  as  a  demand  that  the  State  obould  transfer  its  rights  to 
•  sew  orthodox  hierarchy.  The  continental  BO-called  Liberal  Protc&tauts 
kftow  full  well  that  their  doctriues  have'uo  power  of  their  own,  and  that 
Uwy  would  be  lott  witliout  the  support  of  tbe  States  they  therL-lbru 
^er  to  bave  the  Prutcstaot  Church  in  Prussia  governed  bv  a  Ministei- 
of  State  3ud  a  Parliament  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  are  either 
Citbolic  or  iudilTurcut. 

The  Qovernment  has  not  bcon  more  fortunate  in  lis  Qnanciol  aclnure- 
Deati.  The  project  of  the  brandy  monopoly  proveil  an  ignoroimous 
lllure,  three  meiiibcrei  only  voting  for  it  at  tbe  second  reinJiug  iu  tlie 
;;  and  it  was  not  more  fortunate  inpreseutiug  another  and  more 

li  Bill,  corabining  the  present  taxation  of  spirits,  according  to  the 

iat  and  capacity  of  the  diittlllery  vesseU,  with  a  new  excise.  It  was 
like  Conservative,  or  rather  the  Agrarian,  party  which  brought  this  Bill  to 
ia  by  prcMDting  a  counter*project,  wbicli  proposed,  instead  of  a  State 
ppoly,  a  monopoly  in  the  bands  ol  the  present  spirit  mauufaeturers. 
e  wer«  to  form  a  rant  association,  and  tbe  Governmcut  was  to  forhid 
Uf  aew  dibtillcries  to  be  established,  and  to  grant  them  a  price  of  ubuut 
^Mper  cent,  above  tbe  market  price  fur  their  produce,  to  be  collected, at  tbe 
of  tbe  empire,  in  large  taniis  and  magazines.  Prom  this  price 
existing  tax,  lesB  lU  per  cent.j  would  be  deducted,  and  an  fscise 
>>0  pf.  per  litre  would  be  levied  from  the  brandy  delivered  for 
roooaumption.   I  believe  that  scarcely  ever  has  such  a  daring  project 
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been  brouglit  forwflrd  for  pTomotmu  the  interests  of  a  class  of  jiro- 
ducere.  They  par,  indeed,  that  their  industry  is  in  a  Ftate  of  gteat 
deprMsion ;  but  trade,  sihippin"^,  and  many  industrial  branches,  are  intht 
same  condition,  without  recei^'inpf  aid  from  the  State;  and,  taDreDror,tbp 
depression  of  the  spirit  inanulac'ture  has  been  caused  by  its  irratioial 
over-prnditction,  which  needs  moat  lead  to  loiv  prices.  From  thit 
couditinn  the  State  is  to  dclivei"  the  present  producers  at  the  expcnKit( 
the  tax-payers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  over-prsductiun  % 
lasting  one  hy  alhiwirir;  each  manufacturer  to  maintain  his  prcfent 
prodaetion.  How  oontd  the  Government  rcsMt  similar  dcmande  of  oUier 
iiiduetrie;;  ?  The  consequence  would  he  not  only  to  anuthihit«  all  ftte 
compi^tition,  but  uhlig^  ihe  Htnle  to  pay  from  the  public  revenue  yaix^ 
cicecdiutj  the  market  price  to  all  producers,  and  to  take  upon  'fit 
ahouldcrs  the  risk  of  tlieir  industrial  establishments.  The  rmult  of 
such  a  i>olicy  is  denrly  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  Ur 
sagar  tax:  owini;  to  the  latest  inventions,  which  allow  1  cwt.  of  m 
sugar  to  bo  extracted  from  9  cwts.  of  hei^troot,  instead  of  llj 
as  assumed  by  tli(3  law  of  1S6-^.  the  export  bounty  has  resulted  in 
an  enormous  premium  tn  the  prodnfPi-s  ;  tliey  have  Hooded  the  rastkett 
of  Burope  in  a  way  which  iias  provoked  other  StateK  to  raise  their  t*x* 
on  foreign  sugar;  but  the  imperial  exchequer  has  paid  these  private  pia 
by  a  loss  of  more  than  ^1,000,000,  in  order  that  English  contunm 
might  have  cheiip  KUL^ar,  and  nt  the  sntne  time  the  large  profits  n-alind 
have  led  to  an  over-production  which  has  ruined  the  indnslr^'.  It  ii 
quite  troe  that  an  increase  of  the  imperial  revenue  is  ttecessary ;  sinee 
l&78-7n  the  expense  h;i3  risen  by  1071  million  marks,  hut  of  th«e 
nearly  1 51)  millions  go  into  the  exchequer  of  the  aingie  Slates,  which,  how- 
ever, must  make  op  the  deficiency  of  the  imperial  income  by  Bpeuisl' 
contributions,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  slightly  increased  duty  otf 
sugar  will  even  yield  the  fourteen  millions  which  the  UovemmHit 
oxptfcts  from  it.  In  any  case,  this  would  he  insufficient  to  meet  th 
increased  wants.  The  military  expeaFCs,  \?hich  since  lS7!i— 73  hfl 
only  risen  by  t\-^  mill. — ie.,  87  percent.— whilst  the  ];;eneral  cxpeijsd 
rose  by  15  per  cent,,  require  an  additional  outhiy,  particularly  tbf 
the  ordnance,  and  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  civil  service  most  Iw  raiMdl 
Bat  the  Reidistag  would  bo  ready  to  provide  for  renl  wants,  and  if  ne 
taxes  have  not  been  voted,  the  fiiult  lie*  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Gorem. 
mcnt,  which  allowed  the  produce  of  the  sugar  duty  t'>  dwindle  by  th* 
export  huunties,  and  which  insists  upon  subsidizing  the  spirit  miinufac- 
turers.  How  can  it  accasc  the  mnjorityof  the  Reichstag  of  obslnicHoa 
if  it  forces  that  assembly  to  waste  its  time  with  projects  doomed 
beforehand  to  failure? 

The  landed  proprietors  are  now  clamouring  for  higher  duties  m 
Corn  :  one  of  their  representatives  dcchircd  that  they  must  bare  ■ 
price  of  twenty-two  shillings  for  oni!  hundred  kilos,  of  wheat,  mid 
sixteen  shillings  for  rye,  besides  a  dtily  on  wool,  if  they  arc  to  b* 
able  to  go  on.  The  reason  is,  that  they  bought  their  estates  tw 
dear,  tliat  they  are  heavily  in  debt  and  live  too  expensively;  wbilft 
the  peasants,  although  suffering  also  from  low  prices,  can  still  pay 
their  way.  The  German  law  of  real  inheritance  is  in  fact  vCiy 
irrational:  unless  modified  by  local  custom,  the  eldest  son  gets  the 
estate,  but  is  obliged  to  mortgage  it  heavily  in  order  to  provid*  for' 
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Km  jounger  brotliere  and  sUlere.    This  was  pofsillo  only  as  long  m 

tin  rent   was   constantly    rising-,   but   if  now   the  proprietor  of   an 

esUte  irorth,  say,  200,000  marts,  has  to  pay  to  his    brotliei-ft  I  per 

cart,  for  a  snm  of  100,OUO    marks,    while  he    is    only    niaklnfr    2^ 

per  cent,  by  his   agriculture,  it   is  quite   cosy  to  sec  thst  he   cannot 

promer    Too  many  people  in   those  ranks   want  to   live    iijion    the 

pWMoe  of  the  soilj  and  the  wniit  of  ready  capital  hindcre  agricultural 

UDpnvetnentd.  The  Xaw  of  inheritance  must  be  changed  in  the  sense  thai. 

UwyoDng^r  sons  must  be  satisfied  with  a  pittance ;  but  it  would  be  folly 

taraiM  prices  arliHciatly  by  bi<^h  dutic«,  and  thu;^  to  eiihaucL>  the  pi-ico 

'>f  living  for  the  working  classes.      If  the  Finance  Minister,   H.  von 

Sdioitz,  ba«  not  be«n  lucky  in  hie  projects  of  taxation,  he  has,  on  the 

otfcer  band,  done  excellent  sc^rviw  by  several  speeches  regolutely  tippoaio^' 

the  bimetallistie  ai^itatiou.      Alluding;   to  the  demand  for  an  inter- 

utlMial  bin^etallistie   treaty,  he  said    ibat  ho  was  uuable  to  form  an 

•Jtt  of  what  would  bo  internHtii)nril  binietallism,  wbieb  was  iipoken  of  as 

if  it  iras  a  delinite  thing  like  universal  military  semce;  nor  had  he  ever 

feand  that  bimetallists  bad  been  able  to  fiamc  a  draft  of  such  an  inter- 

ulional  treaty^  and  he  in  fuel  believed  it  impossible  that  any  one  who 

wai  (Kit    prepared  to  betray    \\\s  country    could   sign  such    a  treaty. 

MoBctaiy  convuutinnH  in  general  were   not  like  eonitncrciul  or  jKiatal 

OBBipBots,  which,    if  they   came  to   an  end,  left   things  as   ihcy   stood 

fanwrly ;  but  vvere  agreements  "  to  introduce  into  our  economical  body 

Uood,  nrbich  only  under  certain  circumstuitces  can  act  us  sueh  ;  agree- 

nnl*  vhich,  if  tctrn  sounder,  left  theinfu!)ed  blood  in  the  body  and 

preientrd  our  economical  pros|)erity."     The  Minister  tlien  showed  tlist 

il  Kos  not  the  sale  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  Gernmn  isilvcr 

■IrielL  had   occasioned  the  foil   in   the  value  of  that    metal,    hut   the 

eaaHDOos  production  of  the  American  and  other  mines,  rising  trora  an 

aaaaol  average  of  88(1,1  lb  kilov.  in  ]  »5B-60  to  2,50U,U0(I,  and  coinciding 

with  the  steppage  of  the  minting  of  silver  in  the  Latin  Union.     He  re- 

'tit*d  the  fallacy  tliat  the  fall  of  prices  was  caused  by  the  demonclization 

ofiilrer,  for  if  that  wa«  the  case,  all  prices  ought  to  have  fnllen  cquully, 

*fcii*t  a  series  of  artinles,  such  aa  moat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,   wine,  ami 

fVtiouldrly  waijes,  bad  niaintaint.'d  their  former  levels  or  bad  even  ilseii 

ntpnce.     The  fall  in  many  articles,  such  ns  com,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  oil, 

MppH",  coflcc,  and   textiles,  had  aimply  been  caused  by  an  enormously 

Mrnoaed  production  and  cheaper  transport,  and  it  was  entirely  un- 

fnoilnl  tA  a»cril)e  it  to  monetary  causes. 

Other  speakers  showed  bow  "fortunate  it  was  that  Germany  at  the 
^^i  time  bad  adopted  the  gold  standard,  wliicb  was  now  the  mouey  of 
MBMot  in  oommercfi  at  large,  whilst  the  State!)  of  the  Latin  Union 
•■t  labouring  under  the  heavy  dinidvantage  of  an  inflated  ^ilvei- 
Vntney ;  and  that  the  experiment  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  raise  tho 
nUtof  the  depreciated  silver  by  fixing  arbitrarily  its  relations  to  gold 
i*n  international  treaty.  Certainly  the  fall  of  silver  deeply  uUiKrts 
HHIt  int«r«9ls ;  the  German  possessors  of  Austrian  and  otlu-r  bonds 
mi^  intereet  in  silver  lose  as  heavily  a*  the  Indian  pensioners  in 
BOiflaiM] ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  an  evil  is  not  tantamount  to 
Bkiatuniog  that  the  State  must,  or  even  can,  find  a  remedy  for  it.  On 
Um  other  band,  the  fti^Qmeat  that  the  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  i«  n 
of   the  commercial  depression  of  trade  is  purely  fictitious.     In 
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Oermany  at  least  the  amount  of  the  monetary  circulation  has  risen 
57*77  marks  per  liead  in  1S70  to  G^'U  marks  in  1680  ;  and  liow  is 
pretended  scarcity  to  be  renoncileJ  with  tlio  low  rate  of  diecuunt  aud 
interest  which  we  have  had  since  lK7i?     Has  not  Italy  been  able  ta^ 
re-e«t«bUBli  h«r  currency  by  tvitlidrawing  twvuty-eight  miLUoiis  of  gold  B 
from  the  ^neral  miirket  without  ditsturbiii^-  it?     Besides,  the  use  of 
specie  is  la  an  increasing  vay  Euperscdcd  by  bonU-transfer  and  clearings  ^ 
houses.     No  country  liaa  a  suuUer  nietullic  stock  than   England   iik.fl 
cnmparis'on    with    ite    gigantic    traffic,  luid    it    \s  just    countries    in  a 
backward  state  which  rerjuire  much   bullion,  becauHc  they  do  only  cosh 
business,  and  hoard  money,  as  t^ai^tern  nations  do.    Prices  do  not  depend 
on  the  qnanlity  of  the  circulating  medium;  they  have  fallen  in  the  ^ 
silver  countries  aa  well  as  in  England  and  Germany,  and  we  huve  hadfl 
high    prices    when    we    had    a    currency    of    only    silver    and    paper.  ^ 
11.  de  Lnvclcye*'  insists  upon  the  fact,  that  an  expansion  of  the  metallio 
wealth  •■ivtfji  a  strong  innpulse  to  t-ommevce  and  industry,  but  he  »eeDU 
to  confound  the  interests  of  inanufaetiirers  and  bankers  with  those  of  the 
commtinity  at  large.     Those  people  mnke  largt;  profit*  in  snch  circatn- 
stauces,  but  the  real  wealth  of  a  country  doeti  not  progre^  by  leap* 
and  bounds,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  always  followed  by  a 
critiis  if  CDQiiumiptiuQ  cannot  keep  pace  with  production.     Such  impalsea 
ae   those   caused  by   the  sudden  influx  of  precious   metals   are  «>iziC' 
times  unavoidable,  but  they  are  not  a  blessing.     The  discovery  of  the 
gold  of  Culifornia  and  Australia  was  followed   by  the    crisis  of  lb57» 
and  the  milliiirds  of  the  French  ranHom  have  not  beneHted  Germany's  fl 
prosperity.  ™ 

The  Government  proposes  the  foundatiou  of  a  Transatlantic  bank, 
destined  to  create  banking  establiyhments  in  foreign  part^.  and  to 
deliver  German  commerce  from  recurring  to  the  mediation  of  England, 
which  hitherto  has  been  the  great  bunker  of  the  world,  and  by  her 
central  bank,  and  a  net  oj'  Transatlantic  baoka  having  their  general 
treasurer  in  the  Bank  of  England,  possesses  nu  organization  covering 
the  whole  of  the  Transatlantic  countries.  Germany  has  now  a  gold 
currency,  and  can  offer  tA  international  commerce  the  security  of 
obtaining  for  its  bills  gold  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  or  Bremen.  Slie  loust 
boeome  independent  ot  England  by  enabling  hiir  merchants  in  loreiga 
parts  to  draw  directly  upon  German  bunking  places  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  creating  a  central  establishment  with  branches  in  all  IbrvigD 
countries,  similar  to  the  French  Ccnii/fitoir  d' Escainpte.  Such  a  buok, 
if  properly  organized,  would  have  every  chance  ot  success,  from  the 
numerous  German  commercial  Grms  all  over  the  world.  It  must  not  be 
placed  under  a  bureaucratic  direction,  ur  is  theGcrmiLn^ric/f^/ia/ii:;  its 
working  would  not  depend  u|ion  simply  examining  the  value  of  three 
good  signatures  ou  bills  of  exchange,  but  upon  aoting  independently  in 
complicated  and  evor-dianging  circumstances;  whilst  it  should  on  the 
other  hand  restrict  its  operations  tocommercial  transactions,  and  should 
be  forbidden  to  dabble  in  ptihlic  funds.  The  direction  of  the  bank 
should  therefore  lie  a  commercial  one,  and  ils  seat  ought  to  be  at 
Hamburg,  the  centre  of  German  Transatlantic  business,  where  alone 
the  wants  of  commerce  can  be  properly  judged.  On  the  fultilmeut  of, 
these  conditions,  the  success  of  the  project,  which  is  to  be  started  with 

•  Sibtiolhique  VnituneUe  et  Ji^vuc  S^iwe,  Marsb-AfMil  I8S2. 
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^tal  of  £3,000,000,  to  be  rami  eveatuaU^  to  £0,000,000  io  sharae  of 
£5M.  will  gi'catly  depend. 

Avenr  important  I'lict  for  German  TransatlRntic  commerce  was  the 
(mfStDgol' ill?  tivo  inti-rniitioTial  linvB  orRteainprs  to  Eastern  A»ia  aud 
Jtsitnlu,  snhsidi?^  hy  the  empire.  On  July  1  the  tirst  of  those 
itMiaert,  the  Oiler,  left  Bremerhaven,  an  event  duly  celebrated  by  the 
•Ktfflioe  of  many  members  of  the  Federal  Council  and  representativea  of 
till  tetding  chambers  of  commerce-  It  was  indeed  somewhat  fttrange 
(hit  the  subvention  was  not  given  to  the  existing  Hamburg  lines  for 
Kattni  Asta^  but  to  the  Bremen  North  Uerman  Ouyd,  which  hitherto 
^omntnani cation  only  with  Amenca,flnil  it  to  believed  thatthis  wasdiie 
tA  I  private  anderstaodinc:  of  the  Cbnoec-llor  with  the  head  of  the  Uoyd 
.CbaiMoy.who  tra8  at  the  same  time  an  intluentiaL  member  of  the  Keicliata^ 
I  wtihed  to  find  employment  for  his  numerous  steamers.  To  the  same 
DD  it  is  ascribed  that  Antwerp,  aud  not  Rotterdnm,  has  been  ohosoa 
\uvi  intermediate  port,  the  Lioyd  rect-ivin^  o  subvention  from  the  Bel- 
iQeveratneDt.  H'-wcvt-r  thiit  may  be,  aud  even  leaving  it  an  opin 
>D  whether  the  coterpriiic  will  pay,  the  importance  of  the  fact  of 
lines  remains.  The  stoamers  will  leave  Bremerhavon  every 
Wednesday,  and  will  thus  establish  a  fortnightly  coiumiit)icat)ua 
direction  to  Fort  Said,  Suez,  and  Adcii,  commou  to  both  lines; 
''ntheBamc  way,  steamers  of  the  branch  lines  from  Trieste  to  Brindidl 
lod  .Alexandria  will  leave  re;;u)arly  in  ordur  to  brtug  patiseugoi-s  and 
mill  from  those  parts  to  Sui-z,  to  le  transhipped  there  un  the  principal 
Litvfbr  Eastern  Asia  and  AuBtralia.  On  this  pnssa;^  the  German 
Ton^  will  fidl  between  those  of  the  Englitth  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
-fiMn  Navigation  Company  and  the  Frencli  Messu;;oritis  Maritimca  ;  so 
^^blbo  Oerman  steamers  will  k^ave  Suez  four  days  after  the  Kuj^lish  and 
mtflitiys  before  the  French,  butincon^equi-nce  of  their  superior  speed  of 
liwi  lailea  per  hour,  will  arrive  iti  Sin}^.ip(>re  only  three  duys  latet  than 
th«En);lish  and  in  Hon^  Kon^rat  the  same  time  with  thorn,  thus  cffet-t- 
tbe  passage  in  i\\  davt>,  whiUt  the  English  require  'i^^  and  the 
Fnocb  28  days.  A  second  branch  line  going  to  Japan  from  Hon<;  Kong, 
sent  by  the  English  mail  to  Ilong  Kong  on  July  1)  will  not 
vriM  earlier  at  Hong  Kong,  I^hanghai,  and  Yokohama  than  those  posted 
n  July  I-i  for  transmission  by  the  German  mail.  In  the  name  way  the 
tlMUcti  for  Australia  will  leave  Sue:;  four  days  after  tho^e  of  the  Eng- 
Uifa  bow  of  the  P.  and  U.  and  the  Orient  and  PaciBo  Steam  Naviga- 
I  Companies,  and  aftera  voyage  uf  SOj^  days  will  arrive  only  one  day 
'  ftt  Sydney  ;  whilst  the  French  stejimers  leaving  Suest  one  day  after 
^Ourm»n  will  arrive  in  the  Australian  port  five  days  later.  I^'rorei 
Sfdotyagleamer  of  the  second  branch  line  goes  t//a  Tonga  to  Apia,  and 
ntoras  to  Sydney  twenty-one  days  after.  The  return  voyage  of  the 
Gtrmao  iteamerd,  compared  with  thti»e  of  other  countries,  is  just  as  ad- 
nati;^DB.  The  (iermnn  ship  leaves  Uong  Kong  eight  days  after  the 
Ekgl^,  and  arrives  at  Singapore  seven  days,  at  Suez  only  three  days 
ItKr ;  tlic  French  leaves  one  day  before  the  Uerman,  bat  arrives  two  days 
alter  it  at  Siit-z  ;  and  the  German  mail,  being  sent  hy  rail  to  Alexandria, 
jtKiUtthe  French  keeps  its  mail  nn  board,  arrives  five  days  earlier  at 
Id  the  same  way  the  voyage  from  Australia  back  is  performed 
rior  speed,  the  German  steamers  stopping  only  twenty-four 
I  At  Melbourne,  wbiUt  the  Engliah  remain  four  days  there.     It  majr 
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be  tlierefnro  confidently  eipccted  tliat  the  uew  German  lines  will  attact^l 
a  fair  part  of  the  Eastern  comnitirce. 

Another  very  important  feature  in  the  domain  of  pttblic  roadi  fn 
commerce  is  the  establishment  of  t  hree  ^reat  canaU,  the  lirst  connectibg 
the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  tin,-  second  the  Spree  with  the  Oder,  and 
the  third  the  KmR  with  the  Rhine.  The  first,  being  principally  miliUrr, 
us  it  allows  our  ironcladet  to  cross  directly  from  Kiel  to  the  Atlantic,  a 
underiaken  by  the  empire,  Pnunia  paying  n  i^pecial  rontrihuUoo  of 
J?2,600,OHO ;  the  two  others,  which  .ire  to  l»e  aupplementcd  by  cnnsli 
from  the  Khiue  to  the  Elbe  and  from  the  Oder  to  the  Silesiao  mouo. 
tains,  are  principally  import iint  for  hringing  German  coal  to  the  norlhcn 
seaports.  The  respoetive  Itills  were  strongly  opposed  hy  the  AeniHti) 
interest,  which  feured  from  thci>e  canals  an  incrL-uscdeompetitionorruri>i>n 
corn,  hut  were  carried  by  the  resolute  attitude  talii-n  by  the  (iovernmeol 

In  rejiard  to  other  biiaines-f,  the  only  (jneRtion  which  had  been  broajjtt 
to  a  satisfnctory  settlement  is  the  law  regulating  the  pensions  of  tii 
officers  and  the  Civil  Service,  the  Government  having  at  last  yields)! 
the  request,  of  the  Reichstag,  tliat  the  private  fortunes  of  officers  should  I 
subjected  to  communal  taxation.  The  discuii^ioDS  on  Sunday's  rcst,i 
the  facLorj-  work  of  women  nnd  children,  on  the  increape  of  iospetl 
and  on  industrial  nrhitrntion,  led  to  no  practJc*!  result.  Nor  can 
ascribo  much  value  to  tlic  project  of  a  Customs  union  with  Ami 
Hungary  ;  tho  more  difference  between  the  German  gold  eUmi 
and  the  Austrian  paper  currency,  togL-ther  with  the  Austrian  mouop(4ii 
for  tobacco  andKalt,  would  prove  an  iu8U)>crable  difficulty,  which  wodd^ 
slill  further  increased  hy  the  fact  that  Hungary  and  Austria  theinsi-lre 
are  only  uuited  by  a  tirmporary  Customs  nriion,  just  now  severidy  jcoji 
dixed  by  divergences  of  tlie  two  on  the  petroleum  duty;  and  ifacoDiptvb 
union  cannot  be  cfll-cted,  Ccrmnny  a&  well  as  Austria  would  by  se 
treaties  be  bound  to  accord  lo  all  most-favoured  nations  the  coik 
made  to  each  other.  Therefore,  all  we  can  hope  for  h,  thai  if 
present  treaty  of  May  2;t,  ISSl,  expires  on  Dec.  31,  IfeSJ,  a  t 
liberal  one  will  replace  it. 

lu  the  Prussian  Diet  the  principal  questions,  besides  the  ecclcsiiul: 
law,  were  several  Bills  directed  ngninst  the  Poles  of  the  eastern 
vinces.  The  Government  complained  that  the  German  elcrneoi 
those  port-s  was  pressed  back  by  the  Polish,  and  therefore  introdt 
»ieveral  Bills,  of  whirh  the  principal  uuthorizcd  a  loan  of  one  htitidr 
millions  in  order  to  buy  up  Polish  estates,  and  to  cell  tbein  iu  allotnieiil 
to  Germnn  settler^;  This  policy  is  not  new;  it  was  fidlowcd 
success  under  Frederic  "William  III.,  when,  besides,  large  estates  ofi 
nobility  had  been  forfeited  by  their  participation  in  the  insiirrectioB< 
1831 ;  but  Frederic  AVillium  IV,  was  weah  enough  to  give  back  thi 
cstatc«  to  their  former  proprietors  in  a  condition  much  improved  byl 
udminiBtratit>n  of  the  State.  Jf  the  Government  now  complains  oft 
expansion  of  the  Poles,  it  has  itself  considerably  contributed  to  th 
result.     First,  the  Cnlturl.'annif  forc<>d    the  German  Catholics  iu  lln 

firovinces  to  coalct^ce  with  their  Polish  co-religionists  in  a  defciitiv 
eaguc,  and  the  Poles  being  more  numerous,  their  nationality  becarai: 
dominating  element.      Secondly,  the  landed  property  in  the  east,  tieu 
mostly  entailed  and  belonging  to  the  nobility,  the  German  agricult 
labourers,  unable  to  become  small  proprietors,  largely  cmigrat 
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the  proprieton  bad  to  fetch  bauds  from  Russian  FoUud.  Tbis  will  go 
on  IS  ]oDg  as  they  have  no  other  Bupply  of  labourer?.  Whether  the 
GoTernment  succ^a  in  its  plan — whicU  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mr. 
GUdstcDe's  pUa  of  buying  out  English  proprietors  in  Irelacd — will 
depend  on  its  findinr;  good  German  colonists. 

lo  the  obituary  of  the  last  six  months  stands  foremost  the  name  of 
Iieopold  voo  lUnke,  who  died  on  Muy  £<S,  after  having  completed  his 
Dioelieth  year  on  December  21,  1SS5.  In  him  Germany  has  lost  one  of 
tb«  most  illustrious  of  that  great  group  uf  studetiUi  who  have  contributed 
M  niDch  ns  her  generals  and  statesmen  to  rai^e  ber  to  her  present 
cmiDCDoe.  This  is  trac,  although  Rankc  was  never  what  is  called  a 
lutianal  writer  lu  tho  same  scntio  as  Trttitschke  and  his  school  may  b« 
oUkil  flo,  as  turning  everytJiing  in  ■majomic  (jl&rtinn  Gf^rtnaniiB.  Ob 
tluooottary,  the  serene  im|)arliarity  with  which  he  ahv.iys  treated  his 
rabjact*  Was  often  puohed  eu  fur  at)  to  create  a  chilhiig  impression. 
Tbt  fool  deeds  of  a  CiDNir  Rnrgiu,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Niutet,  and  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  were  unable  to  rouse 
W  iodtguation ;  hu  pre-eminently  reulizud  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
that  we  are  neither  to  we(>p  nor  to  laugh  at  human  thin|^,  but  to 
tlj  to  understand  them.  His  standard  of  judgment  of  historic  per- 
wagi  was  not  our  ideas  on  right  and  wrong,  witiduiii  and  folly, 
bat  the  idcaa  of  tbe  time«  in  which  they  lived  and  acted,  and 
fcow  tbeir  actions  were  reflected  iu  the  conscience  of  their  contcm- 
ponriet.  Starting  from  thin  point  of  view,  he,  the  Protectant,  had  no 
AAcolty  in  understanding  the  motives  of  a  Loyola,  Sixtus  Y.,  iVlha, 
«  WalleDtfteio,  and  to  render  justice  to  men  who  strained  every 
tan  to  crush  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Following  in  the  wake  of 
Nidiofar,  he  was,  together  with  that  great  man,  the  founder  of  the 
no^em  school  of  historiography.  In  oppobition  to  the  brilliant  hut 
sBpefidal  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Voltaire,  who  at 
ImI  produced  historical  nov«ti(,  these  two  men  built  up  their  works 
m  unwearying  hiutorical  investigation  comhiiicd  with  acute  criticism. 
IhMB  Niebohr,  by  his  critieism,  destroyed  the  legt-nd  of  the  first  cen- 
tmm  of  Komun  bitstory,  and  founded  the  method  which  became  the  rule 
<if  Bodem  bi«Ioriography.  Thus  llunku  wrote  the  history  of  the  Roman 
1^1^  of  the  sixlevnth  and  seventeenth  ct-uturieti  from  the  despatches  of 
U»  Venetian  ambassadors.*  ^11  his  works  repotiud  on  the  most  pains- 
tiking  drudgery  with  which  be  runHiu?ked  all  tli^  documcntti  of  the 
bomU  he  studied  ;  nothing  was  too  Kmall,  nothing  too  liii^ignifieiint,  for 
Ung  examined  whether  it  cuuld  throw  a  new  light  on  his  subject.  It 
via  only  when  thitt  sifting  and  collating  process  waa  cxhuusu'd  that  he 
famad  bin  definite.' judgment  and  began  to  condense  bis  materials  into 
ttaiigsable  form,  to  make  plain  the  relations  of  all  parts  to  each  other, 
ta  ifcov  why  rventa  must  have  taken  Lhts  or  that  turn,  and  to  lay 
We  the  connecting  threads.  This  process  went  on  when  the  work  was 
almdy  in   the  press;  be  once  told  me,   laughing,  that   be   wns   the 

■  la  ikdr  rCfiDtU  to  the  Signorift,  niiT*UiDg  tbo  Mcrct  tprings  n(  {loHtica,  aad  exer- 
ranf  "iji  anatomy  uT  ■tai'*  and  prince*,  '  he  fouml  nn  iDi.-xliaiutil<lQ  trctuuro  of 
MfcaMion  (or  his  Btaiii^^a.  In  the  pixfiivi!  to  this  ittaDtl&rLl  wurk,  which  at  imick  m*p({ 
^^  M  iiarnni  And  cftmad  MioftulAy'ii  hi);hGat  iiraiao,  hd  Rsyi :  "  Soiul-  hxw  attributed 

ktflonr  tfc*  taak  ol  Jadnai  tbe  DMband  tcochiu)^-  cimU-mj'oriinra  fur  the  ukt-  uf  (utut« 
htun  it  rtal'ff  hat  Ijfrn."     Ami  to    the  [iniiicl  aimplioi^ 
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tieepair  of  hiR  pitlilishert;  nrid  prioters,  treating  the  proof-eheetB  entirely 
as  if  they  were  mnnuscript,  and  constantly  clianging,  constantly  going 
on  refining,  till  at  last  be  felt  sure  tliat  it  would  do.  And  tlicn  it 
n-ould  do  ;  fur  rarely  bus  a  hietorian  combined  sucb  width  of  learning 
with  aiich  a  psychological  gilt  of  penetrating  into  the  most  secret  motive* 
of  tbe  acting  persounges,  and  with,  Euch  capacity  of  giving  artivtical 
form  to  the  results  of  his  investigation.  Conscions  of  tnesc  |)owere,  he 
once,  when  I  was  walking  vi-ith  him  in  lbu5  in  the  Champs-Elysecs, 
observed  with  proud  modesty,  "Maeaulay  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  historical  writer  ;  perhaps  posterity  will  acknowledge  that, 
08  htetorian,  I  have  some  merits."  Hit)  penettatioii  also  enabled  bim  to 
write  on  contemporaneous  giibjccta  as  well  an  on  the  past ;  a  specimen  of 
that  8ort  is  "The  Servian  Revolution/'whichNiebuhr  declared  to  I>e*'lho 
belt  book  ou  a  contemporaneous  event  which  we  have,  of  which  Germany 
may  be  proud."  He  also  entered  the  arena  of  politiea.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  Berlin  society  was  split  into  two  camps — the  LegitimiRts 
and  the  Conctitiitionalists.  llauke,  not  being  able  to  tide  with  either, 
founded  the  Hisfm-if:al-Pulit.ic<il  ,Jov/mnl,  by  which  be  tried  to  esercise 
a  mediating  inducnce,  and  particularly  opposed  Hegel's  political 
doctrines,  statiti;^^  that  fur  the  philosopher's  artificiiil  commonwealth 
nothing  leas  was  wanted  than  artificial  men.  He  also  in  couveraalic 
often  made  hicky  hil« :  when  Thiers,  meeting  him  at  Vienna  after  tl 
fall  of  the  Empire,  in  Soptemher  KS70,  a^kcd  him,  "  A  qui  dune  fuitvt 
vous  la  guerre  maintcnnnt  ?  "      Rnnke  replied,  "  A  Iiouis  XIV." 

That  Ranke  had  his  limits  shall  not  be  contested ;  he  is  ])re- 
cminecttly  a  diplomatic  historian ;  the  times  of  the  Rennissanc&H 
the  political  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  ccnturie^| 
remain  his  favourite  field  ;  the  olerneutuiy  revolutions,  religious  as  well 
as,  political,  (he  jKirliameutary  history,  the  philosophical  development, 
lire  le«s  in  his  line;  his  pictures  of  Liilhet,  or,  in  bis  last  work,  of 
Mahomet,  do  not,  as  I  think,  unveil  fully  tho  sources  of  the  sway  which 
these  men  exercised  ;  and  1  doubt  whether  Rnnke  could  have  written  a 
history  of  the  English  Constitution  or  of  the  French  Revolution  of  tbe 
same  excellence  as  belongs  to  his  other  workd.  With  all  that,  he  remains 
the  greatest  historian  of  his  time,  and  he  not  only  wrote  history,  but 
taught  how  it  ought  to  be  written.  In  1834  he  founded  the  Uietoricul. 
Society,  in  which  nearly  all  our  modern  historians  of  merit,  such 
HatzuH^er,  Waitz,  Sybol,  Giescbrccht,  Schaerer,  &c.,  have  been  formcdJ 
Oifted  with  extraordinary  vitidity,  be  has  outlived  not  ouly  his  uon- 
temporariep,  such  as  Schlosser,  Dahlmann,  DroyHen,  GerviuuK,  but  alf« 
many  of  his  pnpils,  and  was  able  to  commence  in  bis  eighty-fifth 
year  a  great  work  on  universal  history,  of  which  a  volume  came  o< 
annually.  The  tiith  volume  was  completed  in  December  lost,  aud 
hoped  to  complete  his  task;  he  even  spoke  of  writing  a  history 
the  nineteenth  century,  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  ready  in  hit 
head.  These  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  On  his  ninetiftll 
birthday  (Det'ember  21)  he  felt  still  perfectly  frcsli.  A  few  mouths 
later  "  the  fate  of  all  btiinan  bikings  overtook  him,"  as  he  has  often  »aid_ 
in  his  writings.  On  May  6  he  mas  taken  ill,  and  eoon  fell  into 
Jetbargy  from  which  be  was  not  to  rise. 

He  liud  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when  one  of  his  best  pupils,  Gcor 
Woitz,  followed  him — a  historiaa  who  had  not  the  groat  grasp  of  bi 
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avter,  nor  enjoyed  n  similar  fame,  but  oontinncd  n-oi-tliily  his  traditions 
Wtlwcoaglily  invesligatitis;  every  jtutijc-t  he  treal-wl  on<I  by  t«jw:liiii(f 
bipapils  to  do  so.     Hie  lecturc-it  aud  tlio  "  ImtorJuii 


ual  exercises  "  wliicli 
be  presided  over  at  Guttiogen  attracted  uii  cver-j^rowing  number  of 
^■ints  many  of  wbom,  raisiDg  tbcrnwlrcii:  to  eminence,  bavc  aWayi« 
imuoed  thankful  for  what  thoy  received  from  him.  Waitz's  standard 
mik  MS  his"  German  CoDBtitutional  History,*'  which  in  eight  volumes 
laliiiMB  the  time  from  the  U-^iunio;;  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
MBtioy ;  aud  after  the  dc:itii  of  I'ertjs  he  was  selected,  for  conliuuiQg 
l^jlMftt  (-ollection  of  the  ''  Afonumcnta  GcromniiD  liiHtorica." 

In  the  domain  of  lighter  literature  Gennuny  has  to  mourn  the  death 
(^VieUir  von  Scb^ftel,  the  author  of  one  uf  the  fetr  real  bistoricat  novels 
nitiwhe«l  style  uf  Wultur  Scutt  and  Willibald  Alexis.  His"EljIcc- 
Ifld"  isa  picture  from  life  of  olden  linivs,  pretifuLiuga  striking  contrast 
«ith  the  seoJUit.ional  noveU  ui  Dalin  and  Ebers.  Tbuy  use  history  ay, 
lottvas  for  rrprcsenling  modern  ideas  and  tendencies  iu  the  disguuc 
Egyptians  and  Gotbs,  whilst  ScbeUel's  inuuks  and  princessGSj 
irds  and  Huns,  are  real,  living  creatures  of  their  time.  "  Ekke- 
,"  as  Well  as  his  charming  -long  "The  Trumpeter  of  Siicckingcn," 
through  a  buodred  editions,  and  Konie  of  his  lyrical  poems, 
show  m  rich  vein  of  huoiour,  ims  among  the  most  popular  in 
Qdrmany. 
the  fine  art«  we  have  to  mention  th*^  jubilee  intemational  exht- 
of  pictured  at  Berlin,  in  cummeniorutioii  of  the  one  biindrodtb 
WMKOMxy  uf  the  first  e-xbibition  in  1  /SG.  According  to  all  reports  it 
ill  ^rcat  suoceiB ;  but  I  must  reserve  a  fuller  account  of  it  for  ray  next 
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IF  the  moral  coloiirin)^  ol  fiction  bo  a  faithful  reflection  of  thi 
which  pervades  the  life  of  its  time,  wo  should  cay  that  thi» 
must  bo  ov«r)«hudDWtid  in  otu  dar  by  ttonitt  inllucuce  tlial  bnu^  into  ssharp 
relief  whatever  is  perplexin*?,  disappointiii^j,  and  bitter.  Perhaps  the 
fatt  that  the  novels  before  us  present  fc<r  the  most  part  a  dark  view  of 
life  rai^ht  tu  Eoiae  minds  Bug;ircbt  the  op]>osite  view  :  it  is  the  ymmg 
who  love  tragedy,  it  in  those  who  hnow  nothin;;^  of  actual,  who  delight 
to  dwell  on  the  description  of  imajjinary,  woe.  Still  the  tone  of  fiction 
does  on  the  whole  turm  an  index  to  what  we  may  call  the  npirits,  as 
distinct  from  the  Mpirif,  of  a  particular  time,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  w« 
jnoat  allow  that  it  bears  witness  to  Eome  intlaence  depressing-  to  ours. 
It  \s  the  chill,  and  not  only  the  etorm  of  life  which  we  feel  here;  love 
IS  disappointing,  not  only  disappointed  ;  life  is  ditEcult,  arduous,  sordid, 
full  of  anxiety  ;  poverty  is  crushing,  wealth  is  corrupting.  And  while 
the  sKudows  of  earth  are  more  visible  than  they  were,  the  light  of 
beaven  is  less  visible  ;  this  world,  while  it  is  more  naked  than  it  was,  is 
nut  more  beautiful,  and  the  other  world  is  faint  and  dim.  ^m 

The  three  lii^t  novels  on  our  list  reflect  the  problems  of  the  DCn'spaper^H 
and  the  moKt  powerful  of  the  three  hfis  h.iil  its  popularity  somewhat 
impaired,  we  fauey,  by  its  painfulness.  "  llurrisb  "*  recalb,  perhaps  too 
much  for  the  kind  of  enjoyment  we  crave  in  fiction,  the  perplexities 
that  sadden  the  heart  and  the  alternatives  that  stmlu  friendship  and 
bewilder  judg'ment,  in  the  political  question  of  the  day.  It  seta 
before  us  the  bitter  memorie?,  the  wild  hope's,  the  partisan  fever, 
the  angry  controver-iy,  and  profound  disappoiutmeiit  that  we  gather 
up  in  the  word  Ireland.  It  has  not  all  the  relief  au  equally  fibithfal 
pictme  might  have.  There  is  no  happy  love,  no  dare-devil  Irish 
fun.  It  liu«  humour,  but  it  bas  no  hitmorous  side;  the  story  moves 
steadily  on  towards  its  tragic  conoluaion,  and  thoujjh  it  has  not 
a  dull  line,  and  no  reader  can  lay  it  down  unfinished,  yet  the  impression 
it  leaves  on  the  mind  is  one  of  almost  uarelJeved  gloom.  And  never- 
theless Eomethinp  in  it  recalls  two  of  the  moat  cheerful  writers  that 
ever  touched  a  pen;  it  bas  some  resorablanoe  (though  it  lacks  their) 
bright  and  varied  Gurface)  to  those  novels  of  Miss  Ed^eworth  which' 
Scott  names  ns  supget^ting  the  first  bent  of  his  own  genius ;  and  some- 
times it  eveti  recalls  Scott  himself  in  hts  pictnre«  of  peasitnt  life  and 
the  breulli  of  .1  fresli  wild  nature  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  In  mokinj^ 
the  comparison  we  arc  vividly  reminded  of  the  influen  cc  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  thought  since  the  time  of  both  the  earlier  writers.  It  has 

*  "Hnmab.     A  Study."     By  the  Hod.  Bmiiy  Lkwien.    EdinbDrgh  wid  Loadon: 
lllAckwixxl  &  Sons, 
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_     iag  of  their  cheerful  external  spirit,  none  of  that  leisure  of  moral  at- 

tcnUon  eiren  hy  a  coDTentioaal  etAndard  and  an  aooept«d  oanon  of  dnty  ; 

(oU  of  iheatmoEphere  of  perplexity  and  of  anxious  cue.     Ifbriglit- 

tt  lacking,  however,  there  is  a  certain  coropcnEutory  power  in  the 

iog  MOW  of  a  ke«.-n,  almost  stern  purity,  n-hicb,  iu  the  moral  as 

tbe  physical  vurld,  has  some  of  the  cfaaractcrifitius  of  brigUtii»«,  and 

eomca  to  a  focus  in  tbc  few  delicate  touchee  which  svt  bffore  as 

noipl«  Irish  girl,  whom  we  can  hardly  speak  of  by  the  uiiAuiUtble 

D  of  heroine.    The  sketchy  slight  oi  it  is,  affects  tbo  tuiiid  as  tbc 

it  of  a  woodland  spriug,  and  makes  us  realize  that  cbuo^  ol'charac- 

br  nrblch  ahvolute  parity  seems  to  pass  over  from  the  mere  dillerenoe 

digieo  to  that  of  kind,  ceaein^^  to  signify  the  absence  of  an  evil,  and 

in^  the  prcMnoe  of  a  power  hostile  to  all   things  dark   and 

The   story    carries    us   far   from   the    ordinary    domain  of  the 

;  we  feel — although  the  narrative  closely  follows  tbe  iu- 

ofthe  very  hour  iu  which   we  write — that  somehow  ur  other  it 

Its  us  now  and   then   witli    the   feelings  of  another    ago;    the 

on  those  of  the  Dews{>aper,  and  so  arc  the  feelings  to  a  great 

Blot,  hot  yet  something  has  stolen  in  tbat  takes  us  fur  aivay.     The 

^Ui  u,  that  a  simpler  is  always  to  some  extent  an  older  world,  the 

not  ioterenta  of  men  arc  pcreunial.  and  therefore  when  they  emerge 

ttoae  they  affect  the  mind  as  if  tbey  were  antique.     If  our  uccount  of 

tie  book  imply  more  admiration  than  g«neral^  feeling  secras  to  echo, 

Uw  dilTweoce  ie,  we  are  convinced,  to  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 

Rtlftct  is  not  only  tragic,  but  entangled  with  those  thorny  and  perplexed 

fBotwDfl  by  ivhich   men  are  not  only  oppressed,  but  of  which  at  the 

iment  moment  they  are  very  weary. 

'Dflnoi"*  is  more  ambitious,  and  more  dieappoiuting.     It  is  less 

letic,  though  not  wholly  without  pathos,  and  it^  chnracteri^tic  is 

l^mnns  rather  than  power.     Yet  it  has  much  of  all  that  the  ordinary 

iMKl'TCadcr  demands— plot,  dialoguej  and  to  a  great  extent  character ; 

jvdtiM  writer  has  one  great  artistic  advaotage  for  trcnting  his  subject 

^mp^thk-s  and  hts  opiuious  run  in  different  cbnnocls.    He  kouws 

fjriBpathizes  with  the  working  class,  while  his  opinions,  wo  shunid 

r,arr  CoiiMrvativG.     The  artist  should  always  have  hi:4  soler  sense  ou 

ude,  and  his  fceliDgu  on  the  otUur- — that  combination  of  Jacobite 

ies  and  eighteenth-century   opinion   which    gives    Scott    his 

inns  of  hand  and  firmness  of  touch,  being  the  typical  instance  of 

mioo.     But  the  opiuion  and  feeling  are  not  bteuded  here  in  tbe 

otlholic  union;  tbc  sympathy  sometimes  failii,  the  opininns  are 

a^tinct,  and  y«t  give  too  inuclt  colourirtg  to  parts  of  the  story.  Several 

flf  the  Bubordinute  figures  are  drawn  vigorously;    the  vulgar  young 

6trik<rB  us  as  clever,  and  the  Socialist's  mother  and  sister  are 

and  lifelike.    But  power  fails  where  it  is  most  needed.    The 

ie  Ggure — it  is  thus  that  we  presume  the  heir  whotic  foituae  is 

ed  by  a  lust  will  is  intended  to  impress  the  rfailor — is  a  mere  ttat 

;  and   tbe  democrat,  though  more  disiitictj  is  fitfully  dmwn,  and 

■Kbc  hardly  the  same  at  iirst  and  last.     The  most  touching  character 

ii  the  sempstress,  the  tirst  love  of  tho  Socialist  hero,  deserted  on  his 

UCCMIOQ  to  wealth,  in  whose  room  at  last,  wlien  pursued  hy  a  howling 

Eicb.  he  seeks  ijbetter  and  tinds  death;  and  the  impre!»sion  she  leaves 

"  "  Dooms.    A  Story  of  Esgliiti  Sociatiiin."    London :  Smith,  Kidor  &  Co. 
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on  the  mind  somewliat  relieve*  tlie  hard  and  dreary  feeling  witb  which 
one  clothes  tho  book.  lt«  lack  is  uonvictinn.  The  plans  of  the  SocialiRt 
are,  we  are  made  to  feel,  mere  poisonnus  error ;  but  his  rival  hus  no 
plans  iit  all,  nw\  inertly  wishwj  tv  undo  what  he  has  Uone.  If  we  are 
invited  ti*  eotiteuipkie  a  pmLlem,  wi-  shoiitd  feel  there  is  a  solution 
somewliere.  Sorely  the  moral  of  "Demos"  does  not  need  preaching. 
Arc  there  not  euough  indolent  and  luxarious  nmiveaux  ridie^  w, 
waste  their  mnney  on  no  mistaken  edbrts  to  benefit  their  brethren? 

The  name  of  Gcorfje  Alaedonald  is  a  guarantee  that  whatever  fanl 
wc  have  to  find  with  a  hook  it  will  not  be  ln<>k  of  sympathy  with  uobte 
aims.  The  reader  must  judge  every  story  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
If  he  thinks  that  fiction  should  never  ally  itself  with  an  attempt  to 
inculcate  definite  beliefB  and  exhort  its  readers  to  definite  dutieti,  be 
should  rot  open  "Wliat's  Mine's  Mine/'*  But  if.  as  we  should 
imagine,  no  reader  can  close  it  without  a  quickened  «ympatt>T  for  the 
poor,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  that  common  ground  which  lies  twyond  all 
difference  of  poor  and  rich,  M  r.  Macdonsid  may  smile  at  "  tho  fine  critic 
wielding  his  elegant  pen,"  who  object*  that  he  hai*  not  given  us  a  work 
of  art  pure  and  bimple.  Neither  history  sor  exhortation  conveys  all 
that  the  moral  teiicher  would  set  before  his  disciples  a«  vividly  as  6ctioD 
does,  and  those  readers  who  are  not  determined  to  quarrel  with  the  fact 
of  a  sermon  in  a  novel  will  find  nothing  in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Mao- 
donald's  to  otlend  them.  Perhaps  he  will  nppear  to  spend  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  effort  in  protect  ogainst  the  errors  of  a  dead  orthodoxy. 
His  thenlogy  seems  tu  us  stamped  by  the  nssociations  of  a  time,  aboat. 
thirty  years  ago,  when  many  persons  thought  that  what  hindered  the 
acceptance  of  Chri&tlauity  wau  itn  entanglcmuut  with  the  dogmas  of  an 
elaborate  traditioniil  system  which  incorporated  the  inheritance  of  much 
that  was  worst  in  Heathenism.  But  as  since  that  epoch  what  we  may 
call  nineteenth-century  Christianity  hati  been  set  forth  in  tho  lives  and 
the  teaching  of  many  gifted  men,  of  whom  he  himself  is  one,  while  there 
never  was  a  time  when  so  many  of  the  leadiug  minds  of  the  day  were 
alienated  from  Christianity,  wo  ean  no  longer  suppose  that  what  whh 
needed  to  bring  it  homo  to  the  mind  of  our  time  was  disentanglcHH 
mcnt  filher  fruiu  the  errcres  or  from  the  t.uperlluous  t^pccuhilions  of 
the  past.  However,  the  reader  will  ihid  in  "What's  Miuo's  Mine," 
not  only  u  very  nnble  sermon,  but  also  an  interesting  picture  of 
character,  touched,  with  a  certain  moral  originality,  and  intertwined 
with  the  most  important  pr>nhlem»  of  the  day.  His  creed  that  Divine 
love  is  at  work  on  a  field  in  which  it  is  to  be  ultimately  triumphant 
over  every  oppouent,  shows  iteelf  in  un  exhibition  of  the  power  o! 
human  love  to  redeem  nut  only  what  is  criminal,  hut  what  is  vulgar 
— a  triumph  as  much  more  strange  to  fiction  as  we  rejoice  to  Wlieve 
it  less  strange  to  fact — and  he  has  painted  it  here  with  dtstioctnem 
and  with  delicacy.  Love,  unrequited  or  mutual,  burns  away^  all  that 
is  low  in  the  two  heroines,  nod  leaves  pure  gold  where  what  it 
found  was  mainly  dross.  We  regret  that  the  two  high-minded 
brothers  who  inspire  this  love  belong  to  the  well-boni  class  and  the 
two  girls  fo  the  Lourgeoisie.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  one  who  believes 
that  gentlemen  arc  to  be  louml  in  every  class,  but  it  seems  to  us  a 
pity  to  seem  even  ton  superficial  reader  to  fall  into  the  old  dichotomy  of 

"  "  ^VliBt'K  Mine's  Mmc."    Ocorgo  Mudi^tuild.   Loodoa  :  Kogsa  Psul,  Trench  t  Co. 
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ipAthies  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  poor  (u<nnf;  the  words,  it  is 
tne,  ui  a  mow  ia  whtcb  they  overlap  each  other,  for  the  Highland  laird 
littt  it  almost  as  poor  as  the  orofurs  lie  saves  from  ruin).  A  reader  must 
bo  very  BuperBciai  who  thinks  this  is  Mr.  Mflcdomtld'!;  feelin^,  hut  we 
gliesld  wi«h  him  not  to  be  mitttaken  eveo  by  sach  a  Win^,  who  is  aftor 
»llnotMldom  met  with  in  the.  jiutbfi  of  fiction. 

Mr,  Ollphont's  story  is  aUo,  at  lease  in  name,  a  problem  of  the  period. 
pgrhj^lf  tbat  description  will  not  strike  the  ordinar)-  reader  as  a  happy 
Qot;  it  is  in  parts  too  liko  a  chapter  out  of  tho  Arabian  NitrUts  to 
pnceot  to  averoj^o  inspection  a  specimen  of  Hfe  tn  the  nineteenth 
mtilT,v<  Tb«  ordinary  reader  is  here  wrong;  any  one  who  seeks  to 
Bulnnp  his  mind  on  the  problems  of  our  day  must  como  to  some  con- 
^Qiioo  as  to  the  matters  herein  set  forth.  Ttic  phenomena  of  what  is 
npidy  called  Spiritualism  (of  which,  however,  none  of  the  commoner 
famtaro  reproduced  here)  arc  by  no  mcuns  unwurlhy  of  ulteution,  even 
to  those  who  ore  ready  to  explain  them  as  the  contact  of  folly  with 
fiiud.  If  tbat  bo  all,  the  development  of  both  elements  in  our  day 
mst  be  worthy  of  note.  And  in  ono  respect  men  of  science,  and  those 
bom  they  most  deride,  may  find  common  ground.  Any  phenomenon 
wmition  implying-  a  direct  influence  over  the  laws  of  Nature,  in 
bicb  the  iatcrmediatc  processes  known  to  science  were  omitted,  used  to 
■  cijibiued,  when  it  appeared  on  the  soil  of  PaU'stinc,  by  the  theory  of 
|])JTine  interference  with  Nature,  ntiJ  when  it  occurred  elsewhere,  by 
ifjct  that  knaves  tell  lies  and  fuols  bcHcvo  them.  This  convenient 
okaffly  ia  now  obsolete.  The  scientific  men  of  our  day  sec  that  they 
itmand  to  explain  the  miracle*  of  Christ  on  the  last  theory,  while  such 
kii&craas  Mr.  Oliphant,  without  ado|>tin<>  the  first,  would  fully  concede 
;m  possible  muuifestalion  of  miraculoui;  power  must  be  ar>KUit}rd  to 
imtoiKhed  by  it.  Science,  however  reluctantly,  has  contributed  to  the 
pnsd  of  Spiritualism  the  great  canon  of  evidence — that  tbo  investigator 
iLiv  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the  trivial  and  tho  im- 
it.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  aware  that  powers  which,  in  their  more  iropre^- 
!iDBair«fttatioa  we  describe  as  uiiruculoue,  arc  no  more  secure  against 
than  any  other  kind  of  power  is,  while  thi^  kind  of  capacity  is 
I  more  likely  to  present  the  t«niptations  of  power  in  their  vulj^arest 
,»o  tbat  ia  all  but  its  highct^t  maiiifce  tat  ions  it  is  almost  certain  to 
W  allied  with  impostare.  After  tho  sympathy  with  Mr.  OUpbant's 
px&t  of  view  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  it  is  a  disappoint* 
ai«nl  to  as  to  hare  to  add  that "  Masollam  "  seem»  to  us  neither  a  vivid 
npcodaction  of  the  aspects  of  social  life,  nor  a  pcnctratin<^  jinnee  into  its 
4(f*Jl«.  However,  it  embodies  much  liveliness  of  narrative  and  knowlfdge 
t/Hfp,  and  the  occasional  lapses  which  break  ia  on  a  high  moral  tone 
ibrthe  most  part  are  much  less  than  those  which  disfigured  its  prv- 
inmitr.  And  white  we  are  unable  to  transcribe  any  conviction  pre- 
MDted  to  lis  by  Mr.  Oliphant  which  is  at  once  definite  and  in  any  sense 
Btw,  ire  vet  discern  so  much  trace  uf  a  high  ident  carried  into  practice, 
(ftkft  old  view  of  the  claims  of  suffering  and  need  transfigured  by  an 
liBOeit  endeavour  to  translate  them  into  action,  and  by  that  sutfusion 
ofdear  light  which  such  au  effort  flings  on  the  lolly  peaks  of  human 
iaiy,  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  "  Ma.<iotlam  "  seems  tn  most  of  ita 
rckjen  a  more  successful  literary  achievement  than  it  does  to  us. 

'A  Coutry  0«iitIflmi»  Md  tii  Pamily."    By  Mre.  uupiiMt.    ^  •— •    — — 
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How  gladly  would  we  lini^er  over  an  iuterestiDg:  romance,  whicli 
almost  reouUi>  the  jireat  writer  wo  are  drivta  in  these  criticisms  ot'  fiction 
so  voiistautly  to  mention.  Our  Umits  confine  us  to  tbe  remark  tbat  the 
last  quarter  of  tbe  uiueteBulU  cenlury  lacks  the  favourable atiiiospliere  for 
lomftace  which  wu«  possessed  by  the  first.  The  breath  ol'  jierplcxity  ruffles 
the  clear  sorfaco  needed  for  rclloetion,  and  tho  picture  iit  lost.  "  The  Fall 
of  Aegard,"*  a  tale  wliich  wcareiucliued  to  connect  with  the  tniluence  of 
the  late  John  Richard  Green,  iakes  us  to  the  coast  of  Nonvay  and  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era,  and  brings  inio  the  world  of  our  jaded  drawiog- 
room  fiction  a  series  of  bright  struugc  images  uhich  tlie  luflling-  breexc 
of  modem  tboughl  imly  trouhlai  here  and  there.  Yet  it.  troubles  tbem 
loo  much,  and  the  story  is  too  painrul.  A  picture  froiu  a  bygone  age 
ahoiilil,  we  tbiuk,  by  briijht  aud  somewhat  superlieial ;  unless  it  moves  on 
the  lines  of  u.  liirge  and  familiar  tragic  theme,  we  should  rarely  be  brought 
into  that  olo»e  intimacy  which  the  sympathy  of  a  strong  compassion 
creates,  with  the  characters  of  another  age.  "  Tho  Full  of  Asgard  " 
U  the  fall  nf  the  Seamlinaviaii  worship  under  the  attack  of  the  new  faith, 
and  in  its  delineation  of  a  pathetic  clinging  to  a  vauiBhiiig  btilief,  a 
faithful  loyalty  to  the  gods  of  the  past  would  appear  to  mii-rttr  tlie  feel- 
ings of  our  own  age  in  a  medium  of  historic  yet  not  altogether  unsym- 
pathetic criticism.  The  story  remaios  on  tbc  mind;  its  pathos,  thought 
painful,  is  pure  and  high.  ■ 

The  vanishing  of  everything  that  may  he  called  orthodoxy  from  our 
horizon  has  an  iutluence  on  art  wLicli  it!  not  obviously  connected  with 
its  source.  A  great  art  has  never  implied  an  acceptance  of  the  nionl 
Btaudard  of  its  time ;  it  has  often  gained  much  of  its  force  from  a 
protest  against  this  standard.  But  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral 
standard,  Byron  bceomcs  a?  impossible  as  Cowper.  One  sometimep 
fcfls,  in  turniug  over  a  batch  of  novel*  of  the  day,  ae  if  that 
were  the  elate  wc  were  coming  to.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  heroine 
who  tries  to  kill  her  husband  In  order  to  marry  her  lover,t  and 
iuhabila  a  world,  apparently,  where  the  view  taken  of  such  an 
oetiou  is  an  open  question.  And  here  is  another  whose  husband 
is  prevented  by  her  obliging  care  from  setting  her  free  by  suicide,^ 
■B  on  hearing  of  her  wii^bes  he  is  quite  prepared  to  do,  but  who  is  in* 
dueed  to  yield  her  up  by  a  divorce  (which  in  Russia,  where  the  scene  is 
laid,  is,  it  seems,  possible  to  be  obtained  without  guilt),  and  not  only  his 
facility,  but  hur  insistence,  seems  to  be  an  objeul  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. LawlesH  [Mission  is  a  theme  as  old  as  tho  talo  of  Troy.  But  pfte- 
fliou  which  has  to  settle  whether  it  has  any  law  to  reckon  with  is  some* 
tiling  new.  The  artist  who  has  painted  its  defiance  to  morality  hitherto 
has  dipped  his  brush  in  his  deepest  colouring;  liorce  temptation  has 
thrown  a  shadow  ai;ninst  which  glowing  emotions  shone  forth  in  their 
licreest  brilliancy.  Tho  shadow,  according  to  these  %vriter8,  is  gone; 
there  is  no  longer  anything  to  resist.  The  moral  law  is  an  opou  qnea* 
lion.  Tragedy  surely  loses  with  it  its  best  material.  The  shadowF  grow 
pale,  and  the  colouring  feeble.  Mr.  Hardy's  sketch  owes  a  certain  amoQBt 
of  its  indistioctucss  to  this  rcaaon.^    It  lias  been  well  described  as  asbidf 

•  "Tlie  Fdl  oC  Awu^"    Ity  Jalivi  S.  CorWtt.    2  roU.    MMmiUjui  h  Ctt. 
-frorUabai«'*Sak«."     By  Grant  Alien.    Cbatto  &  Wtadoi. 
I  "CkcMtr*."     By  Ueari  UrevUlc. 
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leUQpresnonistBchoQl.aiid  wefecltbatimpressioDsareilswboleobjetift 
hatband  does  not  in  this  case  help  Ihb  wife  to  a  luver,  as  in  the  cases 
^  luve  mcDtioned^  but  we  fee)  that  his  whole  Attitude  towards  her 
^fe  belongs  to  the  oew  mnrality,  and  tLougli  her  suicide  ratbersuggests 
^ghi— ii  would  huvo  beuti  more  tittiti?,  on  the  new  rteir,  that  he 
gbotiU  hara  taken  himself  out  of  the  way — yet  it  is  not  really  a  tribute 
to  rifllated  duty  so  much  as  the  utterance  of  that  joy-loving  weariness 
ifftrug^le,  and  impatient  tli^ht  towards  the  unknotvn,  which  charac- 
ttfoHB  world  where  the  old  sanctions  are  aljolished  and  feeling  ifl' 
nmoret]  by  its  intt-nsity,  not  its  direction.  The  title,  though  we  should 
ootoll  it  a  ^;;uod  (leseriptioii  of  ttie  story,  yet  seems  to  us  well  to  ez- 
pRs  the  aspect  of  all  life  to  thi.^  new  i^pirit — a  fitful  yet  irresistible 
lopuifc  of  which  "thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it 
gMth;'*  and  the  vague  blots  of  colour  and  loni;  i^weeps  of  shadow 
dim  a  finitable  style  for  the  expression  of  a  ntoral  scenery  where  the 
lUUndimirks  are  all  obliterated,  sud  Done  that  are  new  ure  certified  as 
(■during. 

Wbt  a  distance  from  ench  pictures  as  the^e  to  the  clear,  definite  lij^ht 

ai  iliade,  the  delicate  outline,  the  pure  colouring  and  careful  detail  of 

MislTongT.*  We  own  ourfelves  quite  unable  to  approach  her  work  in  a 

tjttii  of  critical   impartiality.     One  of  her  early  readers,  secure  in  the 

oMiniousMBS  of  widely  spread  sympathy,  may  be  ^itished  with  welcom- 

Bg  a  sew  production  fn-vni  her  pen,  and  allowing  the  retninlsx^uces  uf 

iff  iway  interest  which   it  excites  to  steal  into  the  attention  of  the 

prMMt,  without  rigidly  sepaniting  the  pleasures  of  memory  from  thoise 

•fcritkal  appreciatiuu.     We  may  oonteut  ourselves,  in  introducing  her 

Imt  work,  with  saying  tbat  even  iti  artistic  flaw — so  we  must  consider 

ibe  choice  of  a  different  sex  for  the  subject  of  her  imaginarj'  auto- 

biipiphy — bos  a  certain  attTUctivcness  for  reailen"  who  would  bo  gladly 

kMV  niore  of  herself;  but  in  choosing  a  period  beyond  her  own  scope 

ibe  ku,  we  imagine,  purposely  forbidden  them  to  suppose  that  ehe  is 

l^^iig  them  into  lier  confidence.    There  is  sumething  very  appropriate  to 

^^K  literary  position  in  this  review  of  the  changes  of  the  last  seventy  years. 

^Baslories  embody  the  influence  of  a  great  man  whoee  recollectioua 

Hpwtgo  back  ae  far  as  those  of  her  imaginary  hero,  Hud  wlioFie  influence 

^■»the  mind  much  fnrthpr.     We  shnnld  have  wished  indeed  that  her 

nptmatural  machinery  had  been  associated  with  a  more  distant  past;  it 

Jwaot  strike  us  as  quite  in  keeping  with  the  as{>ect  under  which  t^uch 

fdiCDoniena  have  been  regarded  in  our  day. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  continues  her  unbounded  fertilitv,  more  in  the  interest 

ffber  readers'  enjoyment  than  that  of  her  o^vn  liime.     The  critic  uiu<ft 

»iprt  her  intemi>erate  production,  bnt  a  crowd  of  idlers  accept  it  with 

■  '  I'Je,  BO  that  she  pleases  more  than  she  otTends  even  \sy  her  wor«t 

A  resemblance  to   Miss  Austen,  which  always  striken  us  in  her 

Moon,  comes  out  vividly  in  "  A  Country  Gentleman,"!  a  story  named 

•■  the  principle  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire."     The  village  where  be 

Anfe  is  descnbed  with  just  the  E^ame  kind  of  careful  charucterii^tic — not 

ibotogtaphic — definitencas  as   that    immortalized    by  the  rcsideuco  of 

Uiw  Bates ;  and  the  characters  recall  its  inmates.      The  two  writers 

■  "  Tb  Old  Chaatry  Houee."    By  CharloHa  Yoaie.    MjMmUIui. 
,  t '*ACoiiiibryG«BUei&aB»ndbiaFftEaily."    Dy  Mre.  OlipliMt.     3  rols.    Hacfnlllu 
•Cta. 
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Uave  much  in  common ;  LioUi  excel  to  the  iine  nuances  of  sociitl  dis- 
tinction, and  their  charactcr-paiijltng  has  that  proportion  of  sympntliy 
sinil  tiatciiew.  wliich  gives  the  representation  iU  Ueiicale  eub-auid 
piquuiicy.  But  tlii3  resemblance,  alusl  preaches  with  a  force  dan^roue 
to  Mrs.  Oltphiint  the  ndvantajres  of  literary  temperance.  Misa  Austen 
never  repeats  herKelf.  Not  one  portrait  in  hei'  little  gallery  could  bo 
mistaken  for  another  in  the  dimmest  light.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  on  the 
other  hund,  lurdly  troubles  herself  to  chaii^  the  costunie  of  her  models  ; 
her  portraits  are  almost  all  lifelike,  but  by  this  time  uloiost  every  ooo 
is  a  repetition.  In  other  ways  the  comparison  susjgestn  rather  Listorie 
than  individual  consideration*',  and  brings  out  the  differencB  between  an 
age  of  reticence,  of  reverent  unquestioning'  orthodoxy,  of  a  definite  creed 
in  the  background,  and  all  that  touches  on  it  left  in  shadoWj  and  the 
life  of  our  own  time.  One  circumBtiincenbich  brings  out  this  difiercnce 
dbrcibly  is  Mrs.  Oliphout's  interest  in,  and  Miss  Austen's  cousisteut 
avoidance  of,  thu  thought  of  death.  ''The  Country  Gentleman  "  con- 
tains gome  paJiiiHgeH  we  had  imirlted  for  quotation,  Bnely  expressive  of 
that  new  >>eu&e  of  mystery  that  has  come  upou  the  primal  mystery,  now 
that  the  beyond  has  grown  more  gcntte  and  more  dim.  A  less  satis- 
lactory  point  of  contrast,  to  our  mind,  lies  in  the  feelings  of  the  two 
wrilera  towards  the  opposite  sex.  While  Miss  Austen  cither  gave  us 
good  and  bad  men  and  women  impartially — or  even,  if  anything,  witli  a 
bias  towards  tlie  opposite  sex- — Mrs.  Oliphant's  pictures  of  men  almost 
always  seem  intended  to  bring  out  by  contrast  or  otherwise  the  charms 
of  her  female  cre-itions.  She  has  a  right  to  create  disagreeable  men  if 
she  likes,  but  wc  must  protciit  a^^ainet  allucions  to  vice  in  which  she 
eccms  to  us  to  have  eot  herself  to  copy  the  tone  of  ihe  vilest.  The 
expression  is  not  too  harsh,  surely,  to  be  applied  to  a  writer  who  repre- 
sents an  houLiuruble  man  us  burtiting  out  luugbing  at  heating  that  the 
hotiBc  where  a  wife  *vho  lias  left  him  for  a  series  of  succesBors  turns  out  to 
be  staying  h  one  of  ill  fame.  But  tbia  suggestion  of  unmentionable  evil 
is  poe&ibly  meant  to  bo  misteailin^,  though  wo  like  it  no  better  in  that  case. 
We  will  resist  all  temptation  to  ci-itiuizc  Mr.  James's*  last  novel  from 
any  other  point  of  view  than  as  the  ptodueliou  of  n  clever  and  brilliant 
writer  whose  wit  and  shrewdness  force  us  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  an 
adulteration  of  familiar  truth  with  vulgar  prejudice  and  a  narrative 
written  on  a  plan  that  seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  execrable.  Ue  is 
such  good  company  that  we  sit  lielpleiis  while  bo  insults  our  deepest 
convictions,  and  listen  with  irritation  to  what  we  would  term,  with  a 
sense  of  iuadcquatc  vti-uleuee,  the  interruption  of  a  pL-rpetual  inside.  To 
be  told  not  only  wimt  his  dranuUh  ptrsoiut.  cxpreyM  but  what  they 
thought  and  kept  to  themselves,  what  they  felt  inclined  to  express  and 
why  they  refrained — to  be,  in  shorty  taken  into  their  inmost  coniideace 
OB  every  interview  with  them — seems  to  us  a  viijlation  of  every  conceiv- 
able rule  of  literary  good  breeding,  and  afiect-'  ua  in  fiction  witli 
not  IcEH  sciisu  of  fatigne  and  unfitnese  than  t<uch  an  experience  would  in 
life.  Intimacy  of  this  close  and  absolute  ch.-iractcr  shouhi  in  both 
caKea  be  an  exceptional  circumstance,  a  mark  of  special  interest,  not  tUo 
inevitable  result  of  an  introduction.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  never  in 
place;  there  are  crises  in  life  when  what  nien  and  women  say  or  do 
cease  to  contain  the  true  narrative  of  their  lives;  if  you  ore  to  under- 
'  "The  BoBtonisiiK."     By  IlcDiy  Jomoi-      Macmitlaa  &  Ccp. 
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^0(1  Ibem  jon  aiust  know  what  tbuy  think  and  fVul.     But  the^ie  criries 

gjC  vcbolljr  exception^],  and  to  set  tho  tone  of  n  narrative  to  the  Itey  that 

^y  demand  «et.'ms  tu  its  lu  great  a  mistake  as  for  a  sculptor  to  give 

^  bis  work  the  anatomicul  indication  that  he  needs  tu  cxpretis  the 

mJdea  stmin  of  a  Discubolus.    The  mistake  is  a  result  of  that  i>t>st-qiiious 

^rercixe  which  Literature  hiis  in  these  days  shown  to  triumi^liaiit 

3eieBCC;  an  instaace  ol  tliat  obliteration  of  all  ret^erve  whiuit  tliu  new 

liMgtTtr demands  and  she  abhors.     "  By  what  he  omits  show  mu-  the 

oiisttr  of  style/'  ii  a  m^ixim  our  popular  writers  have  forsotten.     It  is 

oinuii  that  Mr.  Janics  should  have  fuLlcu  into  this  sin.     Tlie  nioEt 

goafft,  and  in  spite  of  some   odious   associations  wc   will   add    the 

QUStnluahle,  page  in  the  "BostoniatiK,"  'm  devoted  to  a  protest  againut 

vlkit  be  calls  "  the  damnable  feminization  of  the  age."     Hmv  strikiii^^ly 

I  lateot  touch  of  conyeience  accentuates  protest!     Mr.  Jamt-s  u  the 

sinner  in  this  "feminization"  that   fiction  can   produce.      He 

I  on  this  present  canvas  at  the  len><t  three  women  to  one  man, 

takes  not  half  the  trouble  over  the  man  that  he  spends  on  any 

Eff  bii  women.     As  Mr.  Jamea  conceives  the  interests  of  wontuu,  his 

liny  bnish,  bis  perpetual  6tip[>linp;,  his  touchinjj  mid  letuuchinE^  every 

tnf.tre  appropriate  media  of  representation,  and  he  keeps  to  the  region 

vbcn  this  method  is  legitimate.     The  novel  cuds  abruptly  with  tho 

trimpb  of  a  man's  mil  over  a  woman's    seuec  of  faithfulness  to  an 

ogifnaent;  and  makes  us  led  vividly  tho  weakness  of  woman  and  the 

niMMStQiu  of  man.     But  there  is  no  sense  of  real  strength  anywhere. 

To  the  reader  who  is  in  seiircb  of  eutcrtaiuini;  reudin^  we  would  with 
wafiiifDce  lecoramend  the  first  volume  of  '"The  Crack  of  Doom,"* 
tar^iiiiag^,  however,  that  our  recommendation  ahall  be  held  to  apply  to 
~  istoT/ only  until  it  reaches  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assoeiatiou  ; 
•ihit  date  it  is  to  be  suddenly  changed  to  a  warning.  The  novel 
lindo  us  of  a  certain  Afncan  flower  which  at  its  opening  is  a  dazzling 
ik.te,  and  which  the  first  touch  of  fading  changes  to  u  dee|>  black  from 
vbiciiit  takes  its  name  of  the  ink  plant.  Wc  take  u  vinilL'ut  pleasure 
ioohterviDg  the  failure  of  any  novels  that  come  out  in  periodic.its.  The 
puliee  comes  from  Paris  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  Thackumy;  it  must 
km  »me  occult  justification,  but  to  us  it  has  always  appeared  an 
iopttioos  combination  of  all  the  conditions  which  cm  !*poil  h  work  of 
ut.  "The  Crack  of  Doom"  forms  at  any  rate  a  neat  illustration  of 
CiuB  licw,  beginning  as  a  racy,  brilliant,  umusiug   picture  of  eoeiety, 

(D^Q^aB ;  but  we  %vill  not  follow  what  might  have  been  a  worthy 

iHBKr  of  our  circle  to  its  last  sad  collupse.  We  could  find  it  in  oar 
iiarta  to  point  tho  moral  ii-om  "  Court  Royal,"  t  but  will  content  our- 
*lp«with  tiw  remark  that  any  nov^-l  by  the  author  of  "John  Herring" 
uiait  ouatain  some  brilliant  pages. 

"  Two  Pinches  of  Snuff  "j  has,  bcsidcfi  its  merit  as  a  well-constructed 
ni't'  :![  the  Wilkie  Collins  type,  the  further  recommendation,  becoming, 
at-  ^iK  ^hd  to  see,  a])plic-able  to  many  more  novels  than  it  was,  of  lutro- 
iktciu;;  us  to  a  sphere  of  work^  and  not  confining  ils  iuterest  to  love- 
makiLjf.  JuLiA  W'kuowood. 


'  "V*  Crwk  o( 


Doom."     By   WiI1i.-ini   Miitto.      BiiLnliurgli  &   Loadoa :    WUttun 


' -Omrt  Kcral."     By  tbe  Avlbor  of  "McUkUh."    Scaitb,  Elder  Jc  Cu. 
[  **Two  [nocfan  of  Snuff."    B;  Wm.  WmUU.     Wartl  St  bownoy. 
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BiOGB&rUY. — "  The  Life  of  Frederick  Lucas,  M.P.,"  *  is  very  lata  ii 
ooiniuif,  foi  Liieafc  has  been  d(^ad — and,  we  may  say,  forgotten — far 
more  than  thirty  years ;  but  liis  memory  is  well  worth  revlviug,  an'I 
the  present  is  a  favourable  momeut  for  doing  bo.  Ho  whs  one  of  the 
leading  Irish  Parliameulary  National ittts  of  l>i4y,  and  much  of  the 
information  his  hioprapby  gives  us  about  that  struggle  aod  ita 
leaders,  and  their  rclatioDS  with  the  Vatican  and  the  Bishops,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  present  time.  But  apart  from  this  circumstance 
altogether,  the  man  himself,  in  his  personal  character  and  career,  i% 
interesting.  Brought  up  among  the  English  Quakers,  he  became  a 
convert  to  CathoUciam  iu  early  life,  appareutly  from  sheer  intellectual 
weariness  of  the  quest  roreertaiuty.  "Tired  out,"  as  he  says,  "with  profit- 
less labour,"  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  ecclesiastical  authority  ; 
and  thou^ha  man  of  mueh  independent  and  honest  force  in  other  sphereG, 
is  stated  to  have  shown  all  through  life  unusual  regard  for  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  strictly  religious  province.  His  brother  writes  the 
Life  in  a  plain  and  straight lur ward  style,  but  he  ought  to  have  given  us 
more  details  of  its  earlier  years,  and  be  might  advantngeously  have 
compressed  some  of  the  account  of  thclater  ones. — "  Henry  Bazely,  the 
Oxford  Evangelist,"!  also  underwent  a  uurious  religious  ehangC'"— a  loss 
interesting  one  than  Lucas',  but  a  much  more  uncommon.  The  son  of 
a  High  Church  rector  at  Poplar,  he  went  over  to  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  entered  her  initiiiiti'y,  liecause  he  beeume  couviucud 
of  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Presbyterian  order  of  government  and 
public  worship.  Though  he  left  the  Englisli  Church,  however,  he 
oould  not  bring  himself  to  leave  England,  and  therefore  built  for  himself, 
at  hie  own  expense,  a  churcli  at  Oxford,  where  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  general  evangelistic  labours.  Aman  of  individuality  and  rare  dcvotioDf 
of  whom  Mr.  Hicka,  an  old  university  frieud,  writes  a  very  inlereat- 
ing  memoir. — Mr.  William  Raehiirn  Andrew,  in  his  Lite  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Sir  lieury  Kaeburti,  K.A.,i  has  not  been  ublu  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  portrait- painter,  and  has  hardly 
drawn  at  all  upon  any  private  sources  of  information,  if  such  still 
exist.  But  his  book  is  the  first  separate  Life  of  Raeburn,  and  besides 
being  a  good  sketch  oi'  his  career  so  far  as  it  goes,  eoiitains  a  Hat  of  his 
works  as  exhibited  in  Edinlnirgh  in  1876. — The  "Autobiography  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  "  has  been  sixty  years  out  of  print,  and  is  now 
much  less  read  than  it  deserves.  It  throws  light,  as  Mr.  Lee,  who  now 
re-«ditsit,  says,}  ou  the  social  history  of  the  time;  but  its  great  interest 
viU  always  be  the  curiouB  biographical  study  it  offers  of  a  philoeopliec, 

*  By  EHward  Lucas.    London  :  Barns  &.  Oatea. 

t  By  tlio  IW;.  K.  L.  liickfl,  M.A.     LoDdo:i :  ilaonuUou. 

J  London  :  W.  H.  .Vllcn  h  Co. 

8  "  The  Autobjographyof  Edward,  LonI  Hcrtwrt  of  Cberliury."     With  Iatn>dooti«^ 
Nol«i.  Appandicea,  oud  a  Couliuuiktion  uX  tlte  Life  by  Sydney  L.  Imo,  B.A- 
John  C.  Nuaiao. 
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^J  politiciAU,  vho  had  done  serious  and  not  unimportant;  work  in  both 

^i^rAcU>r$,  wUhiu;;  mainly  to  be  remembered  for  liaviiig  cut  a  tii£ur<>  in 

^e  (rivoliCic«  uf  life.     !Mr.  Ijee  iu  Ibe  present  edition  continues  the  Lift; 

^«n  to  its  close,  contributt.^  a  prefatory  essay  on  the  cbaract«r  and  vork 

^(theinaD,   and  adds  copious  notes  and  nppendiceK  contaiQintr  tnuc-b 

wonpnate  iii formation.     Tlie  hook  is  iidmirubly  printed  on  hand-made 

Mprr.  and  illuslrot^d  with  four  etched  portratta. 

Ttavttu^. — Jlr.  Grattau  Gc-ary,  editor  uf  the  BondiOU  OaSette,  went  up 
to  UuKlalay  immodiatcly  after  the  overthrow  of  King  Theeban  in 
December  last,  and  gives  u?  now  the  fruits  of  his  visit  in  a  little  boot, 
oompact  with  iuforraatioo,  culled  '*  Burma  after  the  Conqueat."  *  Any- 
Wv  ifbo  w3Dt£  to  know  about  the  uountryt  and  the  jiohtioal  eiluuLion 
Ifceif,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  consulting  Mr.  Geary's  boult. — 
■Lidi  and  Society  in  Eastern  Europe  "t  k  a  set  of  very  lively  aud 
nming  sketches  of  the  hetcro^^eneous  kinds  of  people  and  ra(->ei>  met 
wilb  in  TmosyU'ania.  The  author  is  a  teacher  of  English — or  perhaps 
ativmofamet  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  literary  form — and  takes  us  with 
ha  Iruia  place  to  place,  aud  from  tust-omur  to  customer,  in  quest  of 
ODflajDieiit.  He  brin;^  us  thus  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
.on,  itCMribes  their  EUrrouudin^  and  reports  their  conversatioU!>,  and 
^■■tk  whole  MTitcs  H  very  clever  br.>ok  of  most  varied  interest. — Mr. 
^Bin7  G.  Bbhutt  emigrated  to  Kansas  fifteen  years  ago,  a  boy  of 
^nn,sod  »ow  publishes  an  .-iccount  of  hie  experiences  there  uuder  the 
^*mJe<^"iBmigntnt  Life  in  Kansas."  t  Hu  has  no  verybreathleissailven- 
btnata  tell,  but  he  gives  very  good — and  what  to  intending  emigrants 
nflpnive  veryuseful— deseriptiuns  of  his  every-day  existence  in  the  West, 
rffccwork  and  hia  troubles,  and  bis  neighbours  and  his  recreations. — 
"Ling- Nam"  is  the  name  of  a  well-written  account  of  travclsin  thcintorior 
^^TQiina,  by  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry, §  He  penetrated  into  eonie  regions 
^■■it  are  very  little  known,  if  known  at  all,  tn  Kuropcaiis,  and  his  acoounta 
^Ht  the  aborigines,  the  Tjes  and  other  non-Chluesc  primitive  tribes,  are 
^■StHiMly  interesting. — ProJ^isor  iiendall's  "  Journal  of  Literary  and 
^AldKCflogieul  Research  iu  Nepal  and  Northern  India,"  ||  will  interest 
■kobn  chiefly.  It  is  an  account  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  him  last 
jwr  in  search  of  Sanscrit  and  other  native  MSS.  and  inscriptioiiB.  In 
lliitfitatidi  ho  was  very  sucot^ssful ;  and  afHer  giving  some  notes  of  his 
ttml!,  bo  gives  a  classified  list  of  the  MSS.  he  has  acquired,  and  of 
•(b«reh«  nw  without  acquiring  them,  and  also  of  the  inscriptions  he  was 
^lodiscoTer.    The  book  ia  illustrated  with  many  photugraphs. 

KiscsLUVBOOS. — Sir  Rich-inl  Temple  calls  bis  new  book  '*  Cosmopo- 

iitu  Essays,"  ^  because  it  treata  of  countries  and  problems  in  every 

Mtlinent  of  the  world  ;  hut  it  deserves  the  imnie  also  tor  the  broad  and 

tbonogfaly  unprejudiced  spirit  in  which  it  is  invariably  written.     His 

''•^wint  is  always  that  of  a  thoughtful  aud  statesman-like  observer; 

*"!  whether  he  is  ppeaking  of  Palestine  or  of  China,  of  Siam  or  the 

"itted    States,  his  remarks  are  well  worth  reading,  bearing  the  im. 

'**■  at  oDoe  of  careful  study  of  the  subject,  aud  of  lai-ge  general 

2«ftdcn :  SMtpton  Low  k  Co. 
tJ  W         WiOiwi    Junw     TucVar, 


.  l^^iAoa  1  Sv&D  Sonnenioheiii  k  Co. 
— »*^-  bividge :  tJaivenitj  Ptcml 


Ml     Kngliib     Maguint.         Loodoa:     Sjuniwoo 
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experience  of  affaira.  In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Politks  of  Buriuoh  " 
be  vindicates  the  annexation  of  Aviv;  in  a  very  judicial  pftper 
on  "  Imperial  Federation"  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  for  tlie  pre- 
sent a  moral  federation  is  the  only  thin^  praclicahle ;  and  the  articles 
on  "Forestry  for  the  British  Dominions"  nnil  "The  Chinese  Popula- 
tion" cont*in  much  valuable  information. — Mr.  C.  H.  lierford,  in  hi« 
"  Studios  in  the  Literary  Ilclations  of  Knglnnd  and  Germany  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  *  breaks  comparatively  new  ground,  and  break*  it 
with  a  very  thuroufjh  and  exact  research.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Germany  exerted  a  world-wide  intellectnnl  and  theological  influence 
tliroujjh  the  Lutheran  Reformation  ;  but  lier  chief — if  not,  as  Mr.  lier- 
ford contends,  even  her  sole — literary  inHuenee  was  conveyed  throuj^h 
that  popvdnr  satirical  literature  to  which  the  Ship  of  Fools,  Uhlenflple- 
(fe!,  and  Grohlanus  helong;.  The  effect  of  this  class  of  books  on  the 
English  literature  ol' the  time  is  what  Mr.  Heribrd  seeks  to  elucidate, 
and  ho  certainly  succeeds  in  tlirowinj?  a  great  deal  of  light  on  tlie  whole 
subject,  and  in  ^ivin;*  as  be  gfie^t  much  curious  and  well-sirted  infor- 
mation of  many  sorts.  The  book,  moreover,  ia  admirably  written. — It 
ia  wonderful  and  not  altogether  creditable  how  little  %ve  know  about 
Bsh  like  salmon  or  herring,  that  arc  constantly  under  observation, 
and  whone  haLiits  it  wonTd  seem  to  he  our  business  to  know  in 
a  commercial  interest.  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis- Bond's  "  Salmon  Pro- 
blems"  t  shows  us.  what  a  number  of  apparently  simple  qiiestious 
about  that  lii^h  are  still  hopeless  riddles^  and  makes  out  a 
strong  ease  for  more  specially  directed  ohser/ation  and  experiment. 
The  author,  as  chairman  of  the  Severn  Fishery  Board,  has  gi^-en 
a  g-reat  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  writes  with  manifest 
knowledge  and  invegttga(in;E  faculty'.  His  book  will  be  fonnd 
interesting  as  well  as  useful  reading. —  In  "The  Book  of  Duck 
JDceoys"!  Sir  lialpli  Payne-Gullwcy  gives  us  a  very  lucid,  ample,  and 
entertaining  treatise  on  a  sport  once  very  common  all  over  Enjt-land, 
though  now,  from  comparative  scarcity  of  ducks,  fallen  into  abeyance. 
This  is  the  firat  hook  that  has  boon  written  on  the  subject,  and  Sir 
Ralph  has  depended  for  hi«  infcruiatiou  on  his  own  personal  experieuee. 
and  the  manifestly  considerable  private  inquiries  which  he  ha*  in&tituted. 
It  will  surprise  mopt  people  to  know  what  a  large  number  of  duck  de- 
coys— most  of  tlieni  now  unused,  however — he  lias  been  able  to  obtatti 
particulars  about.  The  home  counties  seem  to  have  had  many,  and 
even  in  thfi  heart  of  London,  Charles  II.  used  to  practise  duck-decoying 
on  the  water  of  St.  .James's  Park.  It  is  curious  that  no  trace  can  he 
discovered  of  a  duck  decoy  having  ever  existed  in  Scotland,  though 
ducks  arc  even  yet  plentiful  in  some  waters  there. 

*  Cftrabrulge :  UciverBity  Pma.  t  Iiondon :  SampsoD  Lev  &  Oi 

t  Loadon :  John  Van  Vo«nit. 
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WIIEX    Ilomer   dcscribecl    the    swiftness    of   the    ships    of   the 
PbMracinii«t,  he  liltcnr/l  their  passage  from  port  to  port  to  the 
b^t  of  birds,  or  of  thought. 
That  ^Ye  poiut  to  the  likeness  was,  no  doubt,  the  peculiar 
of  the  ciiic*  of  the  Greeks  on   the  shores  of  *n  arcbipclBgo 
iilaods,  which  made  evcrr  journey  a  voyage,  and  the  rocoUcction 
it  3  iififi  tTttusitioQ  from  beginning  to  end,    or  from    end    to 
jDg,  the  blue  sea  and   the  toil   in   rowing  dropping    for    the 
nuimcnt  ca»ilv  out  of  mcnjory. 
Wliilst  wituewing  the  solemn  8er*"ice  in  Westminster  Abbey  before 
remaiua  of  Mr.   I'orster  were  taken   to  their  last  reatiug-pUce 
In  home  in  Yorkshire,  something  of  the  same  sudden  transition 
llought   luggested  itself.      The   image  of  what  he    was  in   my 
bood  came  back  so  vividly  that  there  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
U«Q  hardly  au  interval  between  the  beginning  and  the  cud  of 
(talesman's  life,   full   as  it   had  been — between  the  impression 
by  the  young  politician,  full  of  ardent  and  noble  aspirations, 
ibe  solemn  close  of  a  long  and  honourable  career.      His  life  had 
odc  of  hard  work  for  his  country — for  few  men  worked  harder 
'  Diore  continuously  than  he  did.      It  ended  at  a  tragic  moment  of 
Dlitical  crisis,  ia  which  every  patriotic  heart  was  strained  by  anxious 
bt.    The  verdict  upon  his  life,  from  friend  and  foe  alike,  was 
*Jut  of"  well  done"  upon  a  faithful  public  servant.     Every  one  felt 
tfijt  he  had  honestly  served  his  country, 
fiul;  ;u  I  hare  said,  the  funeral  service  in  the  Abbey  at  the  close 
'^  hii  career,  seemed  to  throw  one  back    on  the  image  of  what  he 
*^  at  its  begiuaing.     I  have  no  doubt  it  did  so  to  others  of  his 
'^oda^     and  not  to  myself  only.      There  must    be  many  workii 
fo£^    *»  T 
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mcu  of  Bradford  to  whom  his  early  political  career  was  recalled  by 
hi«  deatli,  aud  with  it  the  rccoUection  of  the  remarkable  cconomicS 
crisl*.  ia  the  mid«t  of  which,  aud  in  close  connectiou   with  which,  ™ 
Mr.  Vorstcr's  personality   ilrst  came  before  them,   imprcsstug  them 
cveu  thenj  years  before  it  came  to  pass,  with  the  couvictiou  that  infl 
him  they  Lad  foiiud  the  right  man  to  represent  tlicm  in  Parliament.    ^ 

The  crisis  was  in  itself  su  remarkable,  aud  Mr.  Forstcr's  early 
career  was  »j  iutinjatcly  mixed  up  with  it,  that  I  trust  I  sliall 
be  pardoned  if,  connecting  the  two  together,  1  endeavour  to  recall 
them  with  the  view  of  comparing  a  statesman's  early  aspirations  and 
economic  theories  in  such  a  crisis — forty  years  ago — with  the  actual 
course  of  things  during  his  political  lifetime.  1  purposely  kept  these 
recollections  and  observations  hack  till  the  excitement  of  the  clcctioDft. 
should  be  over,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  them  no  allusion  eonoecting 
them  with  nny  recent  political  controversy.  It  will  he  seen  that  I 
have  q'litc  another  object. 

My  recollections  of  Mr.  Forstcr's  tall,  loug-boucd  figure  go  back  to 
1843,  when  he  came  to  Bradford  to  commence  business  there.      His 
talluess  was  more  striking  than  iu  many  nicn  of  six  foot  four.      He 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  Cornish  old  lady  who,  when  told  how  tall 
he  was,  remarked  that,  "  Providence  might  have  spared  him  the  odd 
inches."     It  was  so.     The  few  inches  of  extra  height  helped  to  give  a 
aort  of  awkwardness  to  his  manners  which  struck  people;  as  though  he 
did  cot  know  what  to  do  with  liis  limbs.     The  first  impression  I  recall 
is  that   of  a  man  eccentric   and   unusual,  with   a  strong   energetic 
character,  restless  alike  in  body  aud  miud,  making  his  own  way  o: 
tmbeateu  paths,  of  whom  people  thought  and  talked  with   intcrcat  aa 
:t  new  comer,  aud  even  theu  as  likely  to  make  his  mark  iu  the  world 
I  have  uoticed  that  mention   has  been   made  of  his  roaghntss,  as 
though  that  were  the  chief  first  iuipresftiou  produced.     I   should  ^ay 
that   the   awkwardness  of  mauuer  iu   the  ^or/oik    man,    which  he 
retained  through  life,  may  hare  been  mistakea  by  some,  not   Ymk- 
shiremcu  themselvcB,  for  Yorkisniro  roughness.      But  my  recollections 
— as  a  rough  Yorkshire  buy  myself — recall  rather  traits  of  kindaees . 
aud  gcutleucss,  all  the  mure  striking  iu  a  man  of  six  foot  four,  Ai 
of  restless  energy  like  his.     Activity  of  mind  was  at  least  as  atrikin 
in  him  as  his  luug  stride  and  loose  maouer  of  gait. 

Ue  brought  with  him  to  Yorkshire,  what  in  those  days  was  no 
doubt  looked  upon  by  eomc  of  his  friends  as  a  daring  and  even 
dangerous  width  of  thought-reading  and  aequaiutancc.  On  the 
shelves  of  the  room,  furnished  for  himself  in  au  old  Yorkshiro  "  fold,"  * 
a  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  were  to  be  aeen  the  works  of  Mill,  Coutc 
and  Carlylc.  And  it  was  soon  known  that  Carlyle  and  John  Ster- 
ing  were  among  his  personal  friends. 

*  Ibe  «iKlwrure  ot  u  old  fann-boDM  ia  in  YrrksHtia  callf d  a  "  fold. " 
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'"Vlicti  the  electiou  came  and  be  tbretr  bi^  euergy  into  it,  and  oqc 

El*y  beaded  a  troop  of  rough  Irisfatnea  and  Cbortitits  id  aa  expedition 

^  relrase  some  Liberal  Toters  locked  np  by  tbe  Tories  in  the  upper 

iQom  of  «  pablic-boDBe  to  keep  them  from  voting,  ao  wonder  if  the 

ae«  comer,  stalking  np  tbe  steep  narrow  itrect,  bis  tall  slim   figure 

lonrenog  bead  and  sbonlden  conspicuously  above  the  rabble  arouoil 

^jItq,  came  in  for  bis  share  of  remark,  earning  the  passing  nickname 

flf  "  Uie  Devil's  ramrod  "  from  the  people,  whilst  his  more  old-fashioned 

txA  aatiouf   friends   shook   their  beads  and   doubted  whether  the 

«MDg  polittciau   might  not  be  too   much  of  a   Chartist   for  them, 

(ipei^ly  as  it  was  reported  that  he  had  declared  himself  in  favour 

ofUniverBal  Suffrage. 

But  the  man  who  waa  known  among  other  eccentric  things  to 
inTHean  infant  school  to  tea  in  hit;  "  fold,"  hiring  as  many  hnrdjr- 
pidy  men  as  he  could  lay  his  baurls  on  to  entertain  the  children, 
The  interested  his  friends  by  the  evident  sincerity  of  his  anxiety 
fiwl  out  the  kindest  way  of  killing  a  favourite  cat  which  was  in 
itiery  (I  believe  one  oF  hiK  muthcr'it  favourites),  iu&iFtiiig  at  last  on 
iDg  it  himself — the  only  animal  he  ever  shot  in  his  life — and 
accompanied  his  father  in  bis  expedition  of  mcroy  to  Ireland 
'hriog  the  famine,  and  was  introihiced  as  the  ncphi^w  of  Sir  T.  F. 
Boitoa,  was  better  knowti  for  higher  qualities  than  his  roughness. 
I  nncaiber  bim  one  day  taking  a  young  lady  friend  of  his  and  ours 
vithns  boys  to  Van  Araburg's  wild  beast  show,  and  in  fun  fqiiceziug 
UsU  thnragfa  the  turnstile  as  children  at  half-price,  though  she  was 
ilmt  his  own  age.  1  met  the  lady  in  question  since  Mr.  Korster's 
dalh,  and  she  remarked  to  me  that  looking  back  to  his  first  arrival 
in  Yorkshire  she  thought  too  much  had  been  made  of  bis  ronghncKS 
txA  too  little  of  his  genial  kindness  and  generous  disposition. 

Bat  iho  liine»  were  rough  enough  in  Yorkshire  and  Bradford  when 
he  nude  his  first  acquaintance  with  them.  Mr.  Forster's  public  life 
faepD  in  a  period  of  commercial  and  political  depression  far  deeper 
ud  more  painful  than  that  through  which  England  has  recently 
Iwn  pMsing,  The  crisis  had  lasted  long  and  produced  fresh  prob- 
iapof  economic  theories,  and  out  of  it  liad  arisen  new  schools  of 
paGtioi]  economy  and  new  philoitaphics  of  social  life  associated  with 
ibe  names  of  Mill  and  Carlylc.  Various  socialistic  movements,  with 
Ftuce  as  a  centre,  had  long  been  underiniuing  the  foundation  of 
nonarcliicttl  institutions  on  the  Continent,  till  at  lengthy  following 
npOB  the  French  Revolution  of  181-8,  thrones  tottered  one  after 
iiiotlier,  and  the  present  German  I'mpcror,  flying  from  his  father's 
ipital,  bad  to  take  refbge  at  the  residence  of  the  Prussian  Ambasaa- 
Jor  in  London.  The  Chartists  and  tbe  wilder  "  levellers "  of  the 
^ortJi  of  England,  with  their  gangs  of  rioters  and  mass  meetings  on 
''•e  moors  for  drilling  with  pikes — they  were  too  poor  to  buy  firearms 
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— represeDted  the  fomiB  oi  Sodalistn  produced  in  this  more  temper- 
ate zone  of  political  life.  Bad  seasoaa  tLud  Irish  faaiiQcs  had  atfl 
length  forced  the  hand  of  the  English  Government  and  secured  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-lawB.  And  this  had  no  doubt  given  somo  lelief. 
But  fresh  inroads  of  Irish  into  the  towns  of  the  West  Riding  wera  A 
still  swamping  more  and  more  the  already  depressed  labonr  market 
in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

These  fresh  troubles  came,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  gradual  dis-fl 
placement  of  hand-loom  weaving  and  wool-combing  by  machinery 
was  in  ittclf  a  severe  otrain  upon  these  districts.  The  rattle  of  the 
shuttle  of  the  handloom  weaver,  working  far  into  the  night,  was  stillfl 
a  familiar  sound  as  you  passed  hi<t  cottago.  Long  hours  and  an 
ever  lessening  result  in  weekly  eamiiig<t  were  wearing  away  his 
health  and  that  of  his  pale  and  aickly  family,  but  he  might  still  bftB 
seen  bravely  bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  warp,  which, 
was  to  be  woven  into  another  and  yet  another  piece  of  worsted 
cloth,  or  unwinding  it  by  the  roadside  upon  sticks  stuck  at  intervals  ■ 
into  holes  in  the  rough  dry  stone  wall,  following  the  traditional  routine 
of  his  weary  life  till  he  should  succumb  to  sickness  aud  povertv,  and 
fall  at  last  out  of  the  rank  of  workers  into  the  great  army  of  paujwrs. 
His  fellow  worker,  the  wool-oombcr,  was  still  met  on  the  public  path- 
waTj  shouldering  his  bundle  of  wool  aud  carrying  in  his  band 
hia  pair  of  great  lung  stcel-puintcd  combs,  "each  in  the  other 
locked."  His  weekly  income  was  no  Icrh  doomed  to  dwindle,  till  the 
few  shillings  he  could  earn  must  be  supplemented  by  outdoor  relief,  or 
be,  too,  must  sitcoumb  and  go  to  the  workhouse  with  his  family.H 
This  hopeless  competition  with  mills  and  machinery  was  coming  to  a 
close.  But  even  the  mill  hands  were  suffering  from  the  general 
deprcssioHj  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  were 
anything  but  easy  ones.  Pauperism  had  risen  throughout  the  whole 
of  Knglaud  and  Wales,  till  during  the  winter  quarter  of  1847—8,  the 
public  returns  showed  a  total  of  1,700,000  persons  receiving  relief  out 
of  a  population  of  ftbout  15,000,000 — one  in  ten  ! 

The  process  which  had  brought  about  this  result  had  been  going 
on  for  years,  I  rcmcmhcr — it  must  have  been  in  1844  or  1845, 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws — the  visit  of  a  gang  of  rioters. 
Pouring  into  the  yard  of  my  father's  house,  armed  with  sticks  and 
staves,  they  demanded  bread,  and  after  devouring  the  loaves  handed 
out  to  them,  rushed  ofl'  to  a  neighbouring  mill  down  in  the  valley  to 
pull  out  the  plug  of  the  boiler  and  stop  the  machinery.  At  that  time^ 
too,  almost  every  other  night  for  some  weeks,  the  horizon  was  lighted 
up  by  the  burning  of  hay  ricks,  til!  there  were  hardly  any  left.  At 
length  there  were  special  coustablcs  sworn  in  aud  soldiers  quartered 
in  the  town. 

Naturally,  as  year  by  year  increased  the  commercial  depression,  a 
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tone  of  despondenc}*  became  almost  unirersal.  Capital  as  well  as 
Ubonr  had  itn  trials  and  losses.  Coutiueutal  anarchy  disturbed 
foreign  trade,  and  much  of  tlie  irool  used  io  Bradford  vas  thea  im- 
ported from  Germ»ar.  TLe  railnaj^  maaia  had  dragged  iato  the 
ftuenl  cruis  the  sarings  of  the  private  investor.  The  price  of 
nHwaf  stock  was  every  day  falling,  till  at  last  the  railway  kiug  was 
deposed.  People  were  begianiugto  inquire  whether  there  was  capital 
uouf^b  in  England  to  complete  the  lines  in  conrse  of  construction. 
What  was  to  be  the  romedy  ?  Was  there  any  hope  that  the 
fnnpenty  of  Knglaiid  and  its  mauufaciures  would  return? 

It  was  in  this  dull  time  of  despondency,  when  thousands  were  on 
tberei^  of  starvation,  and  low  wages  and  want  of  work  had  become 
■enuEgly  chronic — in  October  1848 — that  3Ir.  Forstcr  came  forward 
and  delivered  the  three  Icctiirca  on  "  Pauperism  and  its  proixtsed 
BttncdieSj"  at  the  Mnchnnics'  Iimtitntc  at  Bradford,  which  first 
bwght  him  prominently  before  his  future  constituency  as  likely 
some  day  to  become  its  member. 

I  have  obtained   the   reports  of  these  lectures  in  the  Bradford 

OiierKr.     The  signs  of  the   times   are  evident  enough  in  the  three 

current  Qumbcrs.     They  contain  letters  and  paragraphs  about  the  raiU 

•ay  crisis.   They  report  in  the  London  money  market,  a  conlinunnce  of 

puDC,  purchasers  deserting  the  market,  the  greatest  gloom  prerailittg, 

great  depreasioD  iu  the  funds,  discounts  ^  to  S^  per  cent.,  advances 

on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  1  per  cent.,  bankers  and  brokcm  refusing 

tooaey  at  call — "such  a  general  want  of  coutidence   that  moucyctl 

pvtiet  shrink  from  embarking  their  capital  in   what   have  hitherto 

bteaoonndered  as  most  safe  and  profitable  iavestmcnts."     There  is  a 

lading  article  on  the  "  Insurrection  in.  Vienna."  Another  on  the  Irish 

State  Trials  just  after  O'ConncU's  death,  and   the  sentences  on  the 

praonen,  who  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Butt.    These  trials  of  Young 

Iidand's  leaders  made  the  closing  chapter  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 

VL  Sir.  Foratcr  was  fresh  from  his  own  visit  to  Ireland  when  he  gave 

the  lectures.      His   audience   was  chiefly   composed   of  men  of  the 

«nrking  classes — many  of  them  Chartists.     I  do  not  know  that  there 

■I  anything  very  remarkable   in  them,  or  that  they  show  any  cxtra- 

nditmy  fore^ght.     1  did  not  hear  them   myself;  but   1  remember 

fta  iBtCTWt  they  excited,  and  the  current  comments  upon  them  at  the 

time.     Examining  them  now^  after  the   lapse  of  thirty-eight  years, 

Aey  icem  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  from  the  point 

oftiewof  the  subsequent  career   of  the   lecturer    and  his  personal 

cktrwter,  but  still  more  as  placing  before  us  the  views  of  an  ardent 

^ocng  politician  iu  the  economic  crisis  of   1SH«   for    the   purpose  of 

ooapanstm  with  the  actual  course  of  events  which  has  now,  like   the 

IMaCsKBan's  career,  become  a  matter  of  history. 
Mr.  Pontar  took  as  his  text  the   Poor-law  returns — 1,700,000 
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liersoDS  receiviog  relief  iu  the  previous  winter  quarter — wliat  did  this 
fact  mean  ?  Whnt  were  these  paupers  whu  had  coat  the  nation  during 
the  prerioua  year  .fc5,300,000  ?  They  were  mostly  lurplu*  labourers,  j 
How  could  there  be  too  taany  labourers  ?  The  men  themsdvesif 
asked — Wliy  are  we  paupers  ?  Why  may  we  not  work  ?  Why  should 
wc  be  surplus  labourers?  This  was  the  cjuestton  which  all  over 
Europe  was  bciug  asked  even  fiercely.  Cliortiim  in  Kugland,  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  Bc<l  Kepubllcanism  in  I-'rance,  peasant  wars  in- 
Germany,  riots  in  Berlin  and  Vienna — all  those  were  modes  of. 
asking  the  same  question.  Pikes  anil  chil)s  were  the  rough  way  of 
asking  it,  and  bayonets  and  cannon  balls,  though  they  might  sceoi 
to  atop  it  for  a  wliilci  could  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Fomtcr'a  object  was  to  cxaininc  the  rcmcdicH  proposed  for 
thia  terrible  fact  of  pauperism.  And  first  among  them  he  placed 
Commimism,  What  wait  the  Commtiniiits'  remeily  V  rauperism, 
said  the  ('oiiimunist,  muijt  arise  from  one  of  two  causes.  Ktthcr  (1) 
under-production,  or  (2)  unequal  distribution.  It  could  not  be  the 
first,  because  every  one  knew  the  general  cry  of  all  trades  to  be 
orer-production.  The  other,  unequal  distribution,  is  the  result  of 
the  doctrine,  "  Each  for  himseif,''  instead  o{  "  Each  Jor  all  and  ah 
for  each"  which  latter  was  the  nrkotto  of  Communism. 

From  this  motto  the  Communist  deduced  the  theory,  "From  each. 
according  to  his  strength — to  each  according  to  his  need."  Let  a 
man  work  as  he  can  and  be  paid  as  he  wants.  This  realized  would 
be  the  fuUilment  of  the  Communist's  dream.  i3ut  how  did  he 
propose  to  attain  it  ?  By  causing  all  wealth  to  belong,  not  to-fl 
individuals,  but  to  the  State,  and  to  be  redistributed  by  the  State 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  workers.  He  (Mr.  Korster)  had  tried 
to  discuss  this  theory  as  fairly  as  he  could^  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Communist  himself.  It  was  a  tempting  theory  to  the  philanthropist 
aud  the  pau|K::r.  Uut  was  it  true?  U  struck  at  the  right  of  privali- 
property.  What  was  that  right?  The  permission  to  each  to  gather 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  to  barter  the  results  of  his  labour 
with  others,  to  dispose  of  it  during  life  and  will  it  at  death.  Surely 
this  was  right  and  just.  Surely  it  would  he  wrong  aud  unjust  to.M 
destroy  it — to  take  away  from  tlw*  worker  the  reward  of  his  labour 
and  the  iudiicemenL  to  work,  iu  order  that  all  men,  whaterer  their_ 
deserts,  should  share  alike.  M 

Communism  pure  and  simple  being  found  to  be  unjust,  the 
lecturer  next  examined  St.  Simonism  with  its  modiHed  Socialism, 
based  on  the  motto,  "  Krom  each  man  accordiug  to  his  capacity,  to-fl 
each  capacity  according  to  its  strength."  This  was  quite  another 
thing.  Here  work,  not  want,  was  made  the  claim  to  reward.  If 
this  could  be  attained  it  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  true  idea  otM 
property.    Bat  why  was  it  not  attained?    :i^t.  Simon  said  it  was 
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i^c^usc  labour  was  not  {iroperiy  organised.  Too  much  was  lefl  to 
I^Dce.  Let  all  workers  work  together  in  one  great  organization, 
.^tciirinf;  tlic  result  into  a  common  stock,  which  should  then  be 
distributed  to  each  worker  according  to  his  merits. 

These  schemes  had  been  triedj  but  had   never  been  found   prac- 

ricfthle.    They  would   not  and   eould   not  work.     If  humun  nature 

»erc  perfect  they  might  work,  but  tlicu  they  would  not  be  uocdAil. 

gridently  in  neither  Communism  nor  Socialistic  schemes  like  these 

of  St.  Simon  and  others  was  the  remcily  for  |iauperLsm  to  be  found. 

So  thr  inquirer  is  driven  to  li«tcu  to  the  advocates  of  Competition 

ind  i!ic  principle  of  tniusez  fairt. 

TV  right  of  labour  to  its  rewanl — this  was  the  first  point  in  their 
er«J-  This  right  of  private  property  they  said  was  the  safeguaTdof 
wcidr,  because  this  ri^ht  was  alno  a  miffht,  because  this  claim  of 
I  l^xHir  to  its  reward  was  the  motive  to  ]irodiice  and  so  svlf-iniertxl 
L  becvoe  the  safcguan]  of  society.  Knlightcn  it  and  give  it  fair  play 
L  stlitll  they  said  would  be  safe. 

H    "Bat,"  asks  the  pauper, "  if  this  be  yonr  medicine  where  am  I  to  get 
^■it?"  Freedom  of  production  would  indeed  be  the  remedy  if  the  pro- 
duct™ were  free.     It  was  becauw;  they  were  not  firee,  because  the 
dtniin»tancea  of  their  existence  made  them  mncbines  instead  of  men 
ttit  tbcy  were  paupers. 

Hut  then  the  laissez  faire  man  had  an  answer  to  this  cotnplaiut  of 
ilepiupcr.  He  said  to  the  pauper,  it  may  be  all  vcrj*  true  that  you 
tit  DOt  free,  but  that  is  not  iny  fault.  It  is  either  your  own  or 
Toor  parents'  fault.  Either  yonr  or  their  want  of  self-denial  or 
iponace  of  the  rule  of  enlightened  ^H'-interest  made  you  what 
yn  sre.  Probably  your  parents  made  a  mistake  in  bringing  you 
to  the  world.  You  have  l>een  born  a  law-breaker,  and  you  are  a 
pouper  and  must  starve,  and  if  yon  don't  like  it— why — you  can  die  I 
'1^  imue^z/aire  man  said  this  and  he  prided  himself  on  being  a  prac- 
ticil  man.  He  urged  that  whenever  Goverument  interfered  it  did 
ncTeliirm  than  good.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  Goverument 
bd  alvBTs  let  them  alone.  No  doubt  Government  made  many 
niitakei.  But  fur  this  very  reason  Mr.  For^ter  said  he  would  give 
tbt  niled  n  voice  in  the  election  of  their  rulers,  k*  as  to  make  the 
^owners  responsible  to  the  governed.  This  had  made  bim  a  convert 
to  (he  principles  of  free  suffrage  and  kept  him  to  it  in  spite  of  the 
<Bpty  TBUuts  and  murderous  threats — the  mire  and  blood,  through 
■kici  so  many  of  its  professed  friends  but  real  foes  had  dragged  it 
(^Ute.  Men  had  a  right  not  to  be  mi^ovcnied  or  let  alouc  but  to 
^'/'roperly  governed. 

Vr.  Forster  protested  against  the  laissezfaire  meu  that  Government 
"*''  tftttitg,  the  neglect  of  the  discharge  of  which  produced  Com- 
•wiwin.    And  he  urged  that  true  political  economy  did  not  preach 
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the  doctrine  of  lahsecfaire,  did  not  tell  Governments  to  let  crime  and 
misery  and  pauperism  alone,  but  defined  the  principles  on  n Uich  they 
aliould  act  if  they  would  not  do  more  barm  than  good. 

lu  the  liccoud  lecture,  Mr.  Forstcr  gave  to  the  working  men  of 
liradford  a  popular  vicvr  of  the  truths  of  political  economy^  based  aa 
one  may  easily  ace,  chiefly  on  John  Stnart  Mill's  great  vork^  which 
itself  waa  to  a  large  fixtcnt  based  ujioii  what  at  the  time  seemed  to 
be  the  dominaut  and  pressing  economic  conditions  of  the  problem, 
Tiz.,  the  inexorable  '  limitntum  of  fh'  waye-fnnd ' — in  other  woidi, 
scarcity  of  capital  available  for  the  cniployracut  of  labour — and  th& 
increasing  pressure  of  po])nlation  npon  the  means  of  subsistence 
attributed  to  the  "  law  nf  dimiaishini)  Tftnm.'  This  philosophy  ended 
in  the  inevitable  conchisiuii  that  the  prudential  check  of  a  high  moral 
state  and  standard  of  comfort  nffhrded  the  only  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.     He  concluded  thus : — 

"To  what  then  had  political  economy  brought  them.  It  proved 
three  things.  First,  thnt  the  workman  did  not  get  a  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  because  the  j)opulatiou  had  kept  ahead  of  agri- 
cultural improvements.  Second,  the  only  thing  which  could  be 
elTectual  to  check  this  over  rapid  increase  of  population  was  what 
was  called  the  prut/enlial  check.  Third,  this  check  could  only  he 
applied,  or  if  it  couid  be  applied  ouffht  only  to  be  applied,  not  by 
force  or  fear,  not  by  forcing  paupers  to  be  wifeless  or  exiles,  but  hy 
giving  them  motives  to  prudence,  giving  them  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition,  puttiug  them  iit  a  position  they  would  fear  to  lose, 
giving  them  in  fact,  the  same  chance  which  other  classes  had  of  rising 
iti  the  world.  The  staiidnrd  of  living  and  habits  of  the  people  muat 
be  raided,  their  expectations,  wishoi^  and  desires  increased,  their  wanta 
strengthened — wanta  which  they  would  be  so  eagerly  determined  to 
gratify  that  they  would  cease  to  rush  into  reoklcss  marriages.  There 
must  be  a  lift  given  to  the  condition  of  the  hibonring  classes,  their 
standard  of  living  must  be  raised  or  there  was  little  hope."  ^1 

The  concluding  lecture  in  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three,  inasmuch  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  practical  qncstion,  "  What 
can  Government  properly  do  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  so  to  lessen  pauperism." 

Should  A  law  be  passed  that  no  one  should  be  paid  less  than  m 
certain  6xed  minimum  scale  of  wages  ?  That  would  not  do.  because 
the  total  wage-fund  remaining  the  same,  what  was  given  extra  to 
the  badly  paid  must  be  taken  from  those  now  wed  paid,  It  wonld 
only  be  shifting  a  portion  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages  from  one 
class  to  another.  If  the  wage-fund  were  dinded  among  a  smaller 
nnmber,  so  many  more  would  be  left  without  a  share  in  it  and  set 
aiide  as  mere  useless  machines.  Mr.  Forster  denied  that  men 
ought  to   be  regarded  as   machines.      The  laitses  fain   eoonomiat 
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totil'i  let  the  surplus  labourers  die.     But  that  would  not  do,  because, 

I"  for  DO  better  tetaon,  'before  they  starved  they  would  riot  and  burn 

{cks  aud  mills,  and  so  GovcrumcDt  iu  practice  found  it  needful  to 

fed  the  unemployed  at  thi;  charge  of  the  natiou.   Hence  our  />oor  laws. 

Xbe  mere   feeding  by  the  State  of   the   array  of  uuemployed, 

f$M,  Mr.   Porster   n^ed,   a   loss   to  the    nation.      It   lesscucd   the 

I^Dsl  savings,  was   a  drag  on  the  increase   of  capital,  cm-tAiled 

B  already  too  slow  growth  of  the  wage-fuud,  aud  so  helped  to 

Hp  down   wages.     lie    thus    found    himself    in    the    lueshes  of 

1^  KonoQiie    theory    from    which    he    could    not     escape.      The 

Ixvs  of  political    economy    being  as   he    found    them,   he  fell   in 

vidi  the  current   proposal  of  Mill  and  hia  friend^  and  advocated, 

tioA  might   perhaps   raise  a  smile  now  amoug  tbusc  who  arc  wise 

tftertlie  event — vis.,  the  State  employment  of  the  1,7(X),OOU  ))aupcrs 

is {irodQCti?e  labuur^  chictly  in  agriculture  upou  waste  lands,  so  that 

ibff  might  keep  tltcniselvcn  by  tlicir  labour,  and  cuasc   to  be  drags 

span  the  increase   of  the  wage-fund.      Here  was   nomethiag  that 

Qovefuneut  might  do.      It  niiglit  eucourage  itniuns  to  employ  their 

.mfcn.     Manchester^  Siieffield,   llalifas,  iMarylubuuej  were  already 

rttitig  to  work  ;  why  not  Uradford,  and  other  places  'f 

iff.  Forster,  after  alluding  cautiously  to  the  subject  of  emigration, 
dkl  that  there  were  other  things  that  Government  could  do.  A  fresh 
lal  more  equitable  arrangement  of  taxation  was  one  of  them,  and  there 
toe  other  political  and  social  reforms  which  would  help.  Could  not 
tiomnmcnt  do  something  to  extiuguish  poverty  of  mind  as  well  as 
Uf?  He  supposed  that,  owing  to  the  didcrences  in  theological 
nr*>;lhe  Government  mnst  }ct  prfarhing  alone.  But  tfaching  was 
(oitc  ■DOthcr  thing.  Men  might  disagree  about  the  articles  of  faith, 
btttbey  eould  hardly  dispute  about  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If 
nlipcius  men  objected  to  State  Education  on  the  ground  either 
Ibst  they  feared  that  teachers  might  be  tempted  to  preach,  or  that 
vitkoat  the  preaching,  edacation  would  be  irreligious ;  however 
■nocre  their  oppoxitiou  to  national  education,  it  was.  he  thought, 
not  their  religion  but  their  irreligion  and  bigotry  which  prompted 
IIh  opposition. 

The  tames  /aire  man  indeed  objected  that  if  the  State  under- 
took the  education  of  the  people,  it  would  "  iirst  fetter  men's  minds 
lod  then  their  bodies,  aud  it  would  end  iu  making  them  serfs." 
"Klbcrc  happened  to  be  any  of  his  old  ucquaiutauces,  the  Chartists, 
pntcBt,  he  might  tell  them  that  he  believed  a  system  of  State 
tdveuion  would  help  them  uncommonly  quick  to  the  suffrage! 
(CtMN.)  If  all  could  wield  peris  it  would  help  them  more  towards 
Ikn&age  than  the  pikes  they  had  wielded  of  late."     (Laughter.) 

He  GODcludcd  his  lectare  by  a  reference  to  Ireland,  insisting  that 
It  «ai  I  part  of  the  English   problem,  and  that  so  long  as  there  was 
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misery  tliere  the   inundation  of  the  Knfjiisfa   labour   market  by  bi 
starring  Irish  wouM  be  sure  to  ^o  on.     Taking  the  name  Tier  aa 
Koglish  pauperism,  he  endorsed  the  proposals  of  Mill  and  othf 
employ  the  starving   population   by  buvinji  np  the  waste   lam 
the  landlords,  and  placinj^  the   peasantry  upon   them,  uneomcious; 
yet  that  the  result!)  of  free  trade   and    >team   would  not  in  the 
nin  favour  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Forstor  coTiclnded  by  saying,  that  "  he   was  gratified  by  tl 
pitient  attention   he  bad  received,   and  earnestly   commending  tli 
subject    to    the    consideration    of   Lis    bearers.       It   vas  a   sat^jodl 
upon   which  be  felt  warmly  ....  he   had   tried  to  deal,  not  witk I 
iudividuals,  but  principles  and   facts,  and   to  speak  the  trnth  mtlhi 
out  fear  or  flattery,  for  this  pauperism  was  too  terrible^  loo  ftorronlalj 
a  subject  to  allow  of  any  concealment  or  disguise   of  the 
Why  cannot  each   oue  of  our  fellow  citizens  earn  a  fair  day'$  iia|al 
for  a  fair  daj's  work  r     This  ought  tu  be  a  life  (|ue»tion  for  them  iB,| 
and   let  them  not   rest  till  each  had  doue  bis  best  to  insure  Ht' 
(JLioud  cheers). 

As  1  have  said,  I  did  not  mvscif  hear  the  lectures,  but  1  can  re 
the   interest   they  excited,  aud  how,  ever  after  their  delivery,  Me 
Forstcr  was  regarded,  especially  by  the  wurkiug  men  of  Bradford, 
likely   some   day   to  represent  the   borough  iu  Parliament.     It  vi 
maoy  years  before  he  did  so.     When  be  ceased  to  live  at  Bradfo 
aud  took  a  bouse  at  Itawdou,  and  still  mare  when  he  aud  his  partne 
bought  the   Mills  and  Kstate  at  JUurley,  where  be  ever   aftvrws 
resided,  he   was   to  a  oertaiu  extent   removed   from  close  com 
with   Bradford    working  meu  and  their  movements.     Amongst  II 
old  school  of  politicians  he  was  for  some  time  looked  upon  with  in 
picion,  as  an  eitremc  Radical,  and  cveu  as  a  Chartist  and  a  S( 
I  remember  a  curious    iustaiice  of   this.      He  gave  a  lecture  oo  ": 
Augustine,"  at  the  ^^iecbauicti'  lustitutiou.     A  friend  of  his  at  Yo 
wrote  on  bcariug  of  the   lecture,  that  he  would  have  come  over 
the  way  from  York  to  hear  it,  if  he  thought  Mr.  I'orstcr  wosgoiajl 
hlieak  of  St.  .\ugufitiiie   frum  the  Hide  of  his    religious  character, 
as  it  was,  he  Hhould  not  come  to  bear  the  lecture,  as  of  course  it\ 
bad  enamoured   Mr.   Forstcr   was  SL  Augustiuu's  ConmumiatK 
dencies  !      He  was  wrong.     The  '  Coui'essions,'  aud  the  story  of  i 
Augustiue's  earnest  search   among  the   philosophers  of  hia  dav 
the  true  philosophy,  was  what    had  fascinated  the  lecturer.     Il 
just  after  John  Sterling's  death,  aud  I  shall  never  forget  the  patk 
with  which  he  repeated  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  of  Hcury  Vaughan'if 
and  concluded  with   "  the   equally  beautiful  words  of  one  whoa 
have  been  pnmd  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend,  John  Sterling." 

1  gained  from  hearing  thnt  lecture  on  insight  into  the  deeper  ud 
ot  Mr.  Forster's  character,  aud  learned  to  recogniae  an  undercur 
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at  icdiag,  and  au  attituilc  of  thought  vhich  lay  tiehind  Ihe  whole  of 
ius  political  life. 

I  recollect  another  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Forster  f^amc  promiuently 
fbnrini,  and  this  was  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Voliiiitary  ]^iica- 
Uociiati,  to  op^iose,  1  thinks  the  extension  of  the  system  of  public  grants, 
af  ihich  he  moved  tin  amendment  in  favour  of  Nutional  Kduration. 
He  lo»t  it,  but  was  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  by  three 
dttn  being  carried  with  enthusiasm  for  "  the  future  member  for 
BndfOTd." 

1  will  not  pnTBuc  thcac  personal  rccolIcctioHs  further.  Mr.  Forrtcr'K 
politietl  career  from  this  time  hccanic  the  common  properly  of  the 
omtry,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  or  to  eriticize  his 
^■blie  ptditical  life,  or  indcctl  to  allude  to  anything  which  is  beside 
the  pnrpoAc  for  which  I  have  written. 

I  am  calling  attention  especially  to  the  lectures  on  pauperism, 
■aioly  with  the  view  of  curaparing  the  hopc-i  and  aapirationa  and 
poijects  o(  an  ardent  politieiau  in  1818  with  the  real  future  which 
hf  before  him  and  his  country.  I  suppose  that  no  surprise  need  be 
netted  by  the  confusion  in  the  miuds  of  honest  politicians — many 
if  them  Liberals — as  to  Mr.  Forstcr'a  object  and  position  in  tbe»e 
itctares.  To  speak  soberly  upon  Communism  iu  those  days  was  to 
■■a^  miotU  to  have  a  secret  iiicliuation  towunla  it.  To  attempt  to 
ttate  the  arguments  of  the  Communist  carefully  and  with  fuirness,  in 
ndtr  to  convince  him  where  he  was  wrong,  was  quite  euOicicnt 
nidenee  for  sonic  people  of  communistic  tendencies,  just  as  the 
■drocacy  of  general  suffrage  was  enough  to  make  a  man  a  "  Chartist.'' 
hotnbly  any  one  of  these  auspicious  criiics  of  Mr.  Forster — if  micli 
wmc — who  should  choose  to  read  these  lectures  through  from 
bifiaaiiig  to  end  now  would  lay  them  down  with  surprise  and 
■taowledge  that  there  is  nothing  more  ultra- Had iral  about  them 
lbs  the  approval  of  free  suffrage,  national  education,  and  the  State 
aiploymcut  of  paupers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  may  recognize  in  the»o  lectures  not 
'^U  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  he  commenced  the  political 

~.  •]'  his  life — hi«  real  sympathy  with  workiug  men  and  their 
Bui>,  and  dcterminalion  to  devote  himself  to  their  good — but  also 
■■fl  of  the  qualities  which  were  part  of  the  mental  fibre  of  the 
fnm  stateunan.  Tlicy  arc  not  the  lectures  of  a  wihl  enthusiast, 
ibow,  I  think,  an  evident  and  habitually  ex:crciscd  effort  to 
fauiy,  and  get  othere  to  look  fairly,  at  both  sides  of  a  question, 
»id  to  ahov  to  bis  workhig-elass  nudiencc  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
Wba  Sociatiatic  proposaU  to  got  rid  of  pauperism,  he  met  them 
<tt  BO  pnrcoaceired  negntivc.  He  had  himself  tried  to  understand 
t*i  «TCB  sympathize  with  thcac  projects.  He  had  evidently  first  fairly 
^mi  Ibe  argumenta  for  them  before  he  gave  his  verdict  agaiust  them. 
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This  was  a  trait  ia  Mr.   Fonter'a  character  which  he 
throughotit  his  career.      He  waa  not  aud  never  became  a  mere 
mau,  stauuch  a  Liberal  as  be  was.      Strong  a«  his  couTJctions  we 
bis  mind  was  ojjen,  and  he  kept  it  open  to  couviction  throo^bc 
life.     Uis  aouety  to  UDderstand  what  was  to  be  taid  ou  the  oppoitl 
side  was  not  momentary.      IX^  honestly  retained  a  regard  for  vl 
ever  of  truth  he  found  io  the  views  of  his  opponents.     Thu» 
time*  in  the  practical  result  wbeu  it  came  to  be  shai^cd  in 
there  was  not  the  simplicity  of  oucsidedaess  which  most  easily  et 
popularity.     There  was  sometimrs  found  in  it  a  pertiaacious  fainiai] 
aod  a  determination  to  do  even  justice  which  prevented  hi»  all 
pleasing  his  own  jrarty. 

\S'hatcvcr  jicoplc  thought  then,  when  the  lectures  were  ddir 
we  may  fairly  take  them  as  a  careful  popular  espression  of  whit 
advanced  |K>liticians  uiid  political  economists  of  the  time  had  to 
on  the  great  subject  of  paiipcriMu  and  its  remedies  when  one  in  i 
tcu  of  the  people  was  ou  the  list  of  paupers. 

Did   their   tbcuncs   hold   good  ?      Where  did   they  fail  in 
meat? 

There  were  ]K>iuts  iu   the   programme  wLich  have  been 
and   realized,  and  which   Mr.  Forster  himself  energetically  1iel(i 
to  realize — the  Estctision  of  the   Suflrage   und  National  lildacaui 
llieae,  though  strongly  democratic  remedies  for  pauperinni,  were  i 
in  the  objectionable  sense  of  tlic  word  Sodathtic.     They  tended 
set  men  free  to  work  out  their  own  prosperity  without  loafing 
others.     They  ministered  to  individual  indepeadenee,  sclf-rclij 
and  aclf-control.    But  the  other  specific  remedy  so  ardently  advo 
by  Mr.  Koratcr  aud  the  economists  of  the  day — the  State  cmpIuyiM 
of  paupcni~-was  Socialistic.     It  was  in  fact,  little  as  they  kuew  it,] 
direct    concession   to   the  socialistic  theory,  wrung  from   otlu 
sound  political   economists   by  the  exigencies  of  the   roometit. 
has  not  been   found   either  feasible  or  ncccwary.     Aa   a 
suggeatiou  it  proved  abortive.      We  sec  that  if  it  had  been  tried ' 
a  large  scale  it  would  have  tended  to  pauperize.       It  would 
stopped  the  progress  towards  economic  prosperity  rather  than 
it,  as  all  other  such  remedies  must  do.     But  how   was  it  that 
and  others  were  led  to  advocate  it?     Surely  a  valnahlc  lesson 
lie  in  a  careful  attempt  to  find  out  where  lay  the  flaw  in 
reasoning,  especially    at  a  time   when  men,  under  the   presmire 
another  period  of   dcprcs&ion,   arc   again   tempted  to   faronr 
socialistic  remedies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  I  think  that  the  economists  of  1848iirt_ 
led  into  this  unsound  suggestion  by  the  current  misconception 
the  ruling  and  all-controlling  limits  to   economic  progress  were 
"  limitation  of  the  wage-fund  "  and  the  "  law  of  diminishing  rettti 
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When  tfaei  }mj  tW  Obv  »  tkar 

Fint.«a  to  tbar  thcarj  d  ihc  Tigi  fMJ  it  Mnaal  tkat  tW 
UMnot  itf  opital  at  vokk  MmHaUe  Ibr  tke  iwplujwt  of  Miottr 
a^  tbe  pajveBt  of  «*gn  was  Kt  uf  giTca  MOBMal  a  fixad  mad  catiMi 
^BUti^,  and  tins  vagn  csnld  not  me  hi^a  tkaa  tlus  total  dind«d 
fai^tbe  Budber  of  lafaoucn. 

J^e^nmf^  ttack  vish  CfBi  Opened  bj  sabsequeiU  experience,  il  i«  naj 
ta  IM  in  the  i^mr^r^  of  thiogs  described  bj  the  enrreni  wprkljr 
arwifftper  in  whirh  Mr.  Fonter's  lectures  are  reported,  dear  iiiiH- 
Btiou  Aat  the  mbchief  laj  elaevherc  than  in  the  inadequacy  of  thu 
nffrfond.  At  the  moment  Mr.  Forster  was  speaking,  not  only  tlie 
1.700,000  of  nnemplored  people,  but  aim  millions  of  idle  capital  wore, 
tt  «e  hare  w«&,  going  a-b^ging  for  emploTmeat.  Bankers  and 
hnken  wen  reported  as  refusing  to  take  fresh  moncr,  and  chari;ing 
me  or  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  only  for  loans  on  the  Stock  KxchatitfO, 
■d  two  and  a-qoartcr  and  two  and  a-half  for  the  discount  of  hills. 
^Vgititit^T  dared  not  embark  their  capital  in  any  freah  ronturc. 
Hew  was  orer'prodnctiou  in  most  trades.  It  seemed  likely  that  tlio 
abcadj  embarked  ia  railways  would  yield  a  very  poor  return, 
the  sense  of  irisecuiity  and  unsettlcmeiit,  owing  to 
panic  and  political  uucertainty,  that,  with  moDcy  crying 
■rt  far  iarestmeut.  Cooaols  were  at  85, 

'  lie  ralnne  of  capital  is  no  doubt  relatively  lo  population  vastly 
iMprssc  than  it  was  in  I&48,  but  it  may  well  Im!  duulited  wlintber 
on  IktM  want  of  capital  or  too  f>mall  a  wugir-fuuil  was  a  great 
factor  ia  the  dcprcssiou  which  caused  the  pauperism. 

Tkg  wage-fund  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  a  fucd  ipumtity.  Show 
Ifnfit  on  capital  invested  iu  the  employment  of  lalniir  in  any  |mr- 
litihr  tnde,  and  Hoods  of  capital  will  flow  into  the  wage-fand  of  that 
lai^  tad  would  have  done  so  even  then  without  stint.  But  raffitsl 
■  bnid,  and  therefore  yon  may  have  Foods  at  8j  and  millioait  lying 
i§t  ia  the  banks  while  one  in  tep  of  your  population  may  be  in 
jut  ftd  Eiy  the  poor  ratea.  There  may  be  or^r-prodaetioQ  io  aJoosi 
tmy  cndct  becanse  those  who  are  atill  at  work  io  each  tnde  naj 
k  fwdaging  more  than  conmnen  eaa  pofciMMe  of  (be  particular 
pods  they  supply. 

Hr.  Fovster,  in  his  lectnre  speaks  of  tke  Bcidfecid  w/ahoaw*  M 

tfHxcd  with  goods,  and  the  whancs  of  FngbtJ  aa  Off«fiov»c  wHk 

ma.    The  very  cry  of  the  ■MW|ifcijiil  was  "  iniir  pwAlinB,"  ami 

iii  lad  tbem  to  bum  rick*  aal  mBs. 

Ike  bcnsy-  a*  to  the  wtf^-fami  hm  hm»  ia  frort  cayswl  bf  tmmt 

It  bas  been  Aeva  1^  tte  9M*M«  «f  lfc«  MMir  llMif 

at  least  the  greater  gmt  ill  dm  Tip  fimrf  mif^ti  to  fi»- 

tt;  that  thus,  only  a  tmalLfmt  U  '%  «ewM  «>t «/ MfMa^ «» 

the  wace-fond  ia 
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Further,  the  conception  of  the  wage-fund  as  a  aiagle  func 
to  be  fallaeious.     There  are,  in  truth,  thoasaudt  of  wage-/ 
Eaeh  trade  has  its  own  ;  and  capital  will  flow  into  this  or  that  tradr 
according  to  the  prospect  of  profits  held  out  to  it.  j 

The  real  limit  is  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  vnj  particala^|l 
trade.     The  wogc-fund  of  that  trade  is  and  was  limited,  not  br  the" 
general  scarcity  of  capital,  but  only  by  tfie  total  ralue  t>f  the  proiiarj 
for  which  there  may  be purrhaser*.     That  total  ralnc  has  to  be  diTided 
between  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  its  production.     Aud  in     J 
the  long  run  both  Inbour  aud  capital  will  flow  into  a  trade  or  oatuf 
it,  according  to  the  temptations  it  offen  or  fails  to  offer  in  the  tliape 
of  wages  and  profit. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  I,700,CKX>  paupers,  you  canuot  act  then  in 
work  in  any  existing  trade  without  lessening  the  rate  of  wagn  and 
profits  in  that  trade,  because  you  do  not  thereby  materially  iiicrnH 
the  consumption  of  the  article  produced.  If,  for  instance,  you  let 
1,000  of  them  to  make  clothes  for  the  army,  1,000  tailors,  who  an 
now  making  the  clothes,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  unemployed  can  be  employed  withoat 
lessening  the  wage*  of  the  already  employed  lies  either  in  the 
direction  of  an  increased  consumption  of  the  productions  of  cxjititj 
trades  (which  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  can  hardly  be  ant 
ftcinlly  stimulated  to  any  great  exteDt),  or  in  the  discovery  t}f  net 
objects  of  productioQ  which  shall  add  to  human  comfort,  or  ccoacraiiie 
time  and  labour  so  as  ultimately  and  permanently  to  raise  ibt 
standard  of  comfort  of  large  classes  of  mankind. 

And,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that,  if  lb 
energy  aud  enterprise  and  invention  of  a  nation  arc  not  grealiy 
at  fault,  BO  far  aa  economic  laws  arc  concerned,  iu  future  jiopQlatico, 
even  though  rapidly  increasing,  will,  so  long  aa  practically  the  limib 
of  the  land  of  the  world  arc  still  wide  enough  and  the  door  oi  em- 
gration  open  to  all,  And  ample  employment  iu  the  supply  of  tb 
ever-increa.'iing  demnmls.  And  all  iu  their  turn  will  become  con- 
sumers, and  do  their  sbaro  in  swelling  the  ever  increasing  demud 
for  the  products  even  of  the  old  trades.  It  may  confident 
be  a&sumed  that  the  wage-fund  will  expand  to  meet  the  emer^CQCj, 
'fhc  increase  of  capital  and  the  system  of  credit  in  our  stage  of 
civilization  will  take  good  care  of  that. 

Surely  the  efasticitij  and  not  the  limitnt'wn  of  the  wagc-fuiid, itr 
practical  purposes,  is  the  dominant  law  of  economic  pragrcstt,  wiicl,. 
though  slow  in  its  working,  nevertheless  has  lain  and  lies  at  thercot 
of  the  possibility  and  the  hope — hitherto  imperfectly,  no  doubt,  bit 
yet  in  degree  marvellously  realized — that  a  hale  and  energetic  we, 
ever  inctvaaing  in  numbers,  may  at  the  same  time  steadily  aad 
snrely  in  the  long  run  increase  in  individual  wealth,  and  constaotly 
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aad  ftceftdilj  find  itself  attaining  a  higher  and  higher  staudard  of 
comfort,  not  only  for  one  here  and  another  there,  hut  diffused  more 
aai  more  evenly  throngh  the  miUious  and  tens  of  millions  of  its 
working  classes. 

In  thin  lav  surely  rests  the  hope  that  the  planet  will  not  be  an 
economic  failure,  that  the  future  of  the  irorld  will  be  iu  a  material 
•eojc  better  than  the  past. 

But  the  old  economists  were  hampered  not  only  hy  their  notion  of 
I  limited  wage-fund,  but  also  and  still  more  by  their  doctrine  of  the 
intxonble  and  dominating  rule  of  the  law  of  "  diminishing  return." 
The  result  they  traced  to  this  law  was  the  constant  tendency  of 
popaUtioD  to  outrun  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
oiNt  of  production  they  thought  wait  likely  ever  to  become  greater 
and  greater,  and  nothing  but  a  cheek  on  population  could  avert  the 
consequent  misery  of  mankind, 

U  h  quite  true  with  reservations  (of  Svhich  they  were  aware),  that 

cTery  added  dose  of  capital    applied  to  any   particular  land    must 

mote  iu  a  diminished  proportional  return.      If  the  laud  from  which 

ike  CmxI  of  au  ever-increasing  fiuglish   popuUtion  bad  to  be  drawn 

nrt  limited  to  English  soil  only,  the    law  of  diminishing  return 

wold  really  he  the  most  inexorable  and  controlling  of  limitations 

U  English  progress  and  prosperity.      But  free  trade  and  ateam  have 

ifcscd  to  our  markeUi   all   the   (wru-gruwiug  land   of  the  world,  so 

ibt,  Bsa  matter  uf  fact,  during  the  past  forty  years,  the  growth  of 

ppalalion  has  uot  outrun  the  i^uppty  of  corn,  but  the  supply  of  corn 

bai  outrun   the  growth  of    populatiou.      lu    this    the    fears    of  the 

ICiltboaians  have  been  outwitted  by  the  native  resources  of  political 

Haumj.      The  really  dominating   factor  in  economic  evolution  has 

funtA,  so  far,  to  be  uot  the  law  of  dimiuishing  return,  making  it 

bfder  and  harder  to  hnd   food   for   the  world's  population,  but  it* 

gywite"  -tji.,  the  law  of  ditniutabinff  co»i  of  production.     This   law 

lu  hitlierto  outridden  the  other. 

WUl  it  do  so  in  the  future?  All  one  can  say  is,  that  it  seems 
icrj  probable  that  for  <tomc  generations  to  come  it  will.  For  alt 
paetkcal  parpoies  of  cslculAtion  it  seems  more  likely  that  we  shall 
Wve  tu  reckon  with  a  constantly  increasing  cheapness  of  food, 
dutking,  and  other  necetgarles  of  life,  than  the  opposite ;  provided 
ikc  there  i«  a  fair  exercise  ou  man's  part  of  bis  intellectual  faculties 
ttmrantioa  and  foresight,  and  of  his  moral  faculties  iu  the  main- 
tciace  o(  aocial  ordcr^  health,  energy,  and  enterprise,  aud  proTidcd 
fantkcr  that  the  door  of  emigration  and  natural  expansion  is  duly 
ktjtojM.' 

the  general  cheapness  in  our  markets,  during  this  time  of 
^^nman  of  trwk,  of  all  the  great  articles  of  human  consnmptton  b 
*  fact  vhidi,  JMtcad  of  causing  alarm,  ought  surely,  within  rca-ionablp 
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limiUj  to  Iw  taken  as  a  prcxif,  and  a  most  cflTectiro  one,  that  our 
civilization  is,  materially  at  Icnit,  a  success ;  that  the  drvices  of  human 
tntelligeucc  aud  tlie  iucrcaae  of  capital,  and  the  increasing  diffusiou 
of  wealth  aud  division  of  labour,  and  tlic  use  of  machinery,  and  other 
resuurcea  of  civilizalioo,  have  more  Uian  overcome  the  diflSculiics 
placed  ill  our  way  by  the  law  of  dimiuishiug  return — a  proof  that 
growth  of  population^  if  accompunietl  with  these  other  things  which 
in  the  lump  we  call  civilizatiua,  uuglit  (till  the  limits  of  space  on  the 
planet  are  much  more  nearly  reached  than  they  arc),  to  mean  not 
only  an  ever  increasing  total  production  of  wealth  for  all,  but  an 
ever  increasing  share  in  it  for  each.  This  seems,  as  we  have  said,  to 
be  the  dominant  law  of  economic  evolution,  and  not  the  law  o^ 
diminishing  return.  ( 

No  doubt  the  limits  of  space  on  the  planet  will  sonic  day  count  for 
more  than  they  do  now  in  the  problem  of  economic  iirogrcss. 
But  even  the  certain  proapect  of  a  limit  some  day  to  be  realized 
need  not  unduly  appal  us.  The  rcaourccs  of  Nature  in  the  sphere  of 
economic  laws  will  not  even  then  be  exhausted.  The  taw  of  diminish- 
ing return  may  again  some  day  hecome  as  dominant  a  factor  for  the 
whole  world  as  it  was  in  llngland  before  the  barrier  of  the  Corn-laws 
was  brolccn.  This  may  come  100  or  200  years  hence,  or  possibly 
earlier.  Be  it  so.  Let  ns  never  forget  what  such  a  prospect  would 
meui.  It  would  mean  that  there  was  this  period^  whatever  it  may 
be,  stilt  left  for  the  gradual  growth  and  realization  of  that  prudeuliul 
check,  which  a  steady  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  ought  to  pro- 
duce Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on  the  "  Stationary  State  "  may  thus  be 
good  reading  some  day.  The  stationary  state  may  turn  out  after  all 
to  be  the  millennium  of  economic  expectation,  but  for  anything  we 
kuotr  the  sky  may  fall  and  we  may  be  catching  larlcs  before  that 
miilcnninm  arrives. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Forster,  and  those  vlio  thought  with  him  in  18^, 
would  have  said  that  at  the  time  he  spoke  there  was  not  an  ore^ 
production  but  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and  therefore  that  in  advocating 
the  employment  of  the  1,700,000  pau|)crs  in  the  growth  of  com  and 
of  Iritth  starving  peasants  on  waste  lands,  ho  would  not  be  overstock- 
ing a  market  aud  lessening  the  wages  of  the  already  too  poorly  paid 
farm -labourers  of  England.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  now  after  the  event 
that  there  was  a  very  real  limit  to  the  growth  of  com  in  England  and 
that,  nndcT  the  operations  of  free  trade,  the  new  land  broken  up  for 
the  employment  of  the  paupers  would  not  have  held  its  own  in 
competition  with  American  land.  But  England  at  that  time  had 
not  become  used  to  depend  on  a  foreign  supply  of  corn,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  over-production  of  corn  liad  hardly  occurred  to 
any  one.  Mr.  Forster  lived  to  sec  the  day  when,  without  the 
State  employment    of  paupers,  their  number  was  reduced  by  one 
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hilf.  Fie  lived  to  »ce  the  population  of  EogUnd  steadily  increase  along 
ffith  »  Btcady  rise  in  wages,  and  in  the  general  standard  of  comfort. 

Nowhere  has  this  great  economic  success  been  more  striking  tbau 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I  shall  never  forget  the  iuterest  with 
nbieli  Mr.  Forster  showed  Mr.  Trollops  and  myself  over  the  mills 
bcIoDgiDg  to  his  firm  at  Burlcy,  a  Tew  years  ago.  There  vu,  At  the 
motuent,  considerable  depression  of  trade  in  the  Uradford  district, 
orisf  chiefly  to  the  run  which  fashion  had  taken  upon  French  goods, 
!ib1  Mr.  Forster  showed  us  how  the  Bradford  manufocturer&  were 
iliiuiig  to  meet  the  competition,  not  by  reducing  wages,  but  by  all 
poeuble  exjKdients  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  one  of  these  being 
tic  combination  of  two  looms  or  spinning  jennies  under  the  oversight 
oTsiiDgle  girl.  And  he  pointed  out,  with  emphasis,  that  the  girl  of 
|friupt  eighteen,  with  her  perfectly  clean  apron  and  work  whieU  Biiy 
bij  might  do,  was  probably  earning  more  wages  than  a  handloum 
nirer  and  his  whole  family  could  pick  up  in  18lti. 

How  unlikely  did  it  seem  in  18-18  that  such  a  result  would  be 
ebtuaed  in  a  lifetime!  By  what  process  was  it  obtained.  Kot  by 
itqiping  the  increase  of  population.  Not  by  State  employment  of 
psvpen.  Not  by  thrusting  back  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  yards  and 
lUevsoF  our  great  towns  upon  the  land.  Not  by  shutting  out  foreign 
competition,  not  by  any  departure  from  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
tin  of  poUtieal  economy.  But  by  the  operation  of  economic  laws 
ibrmielves,  rewarding  ingenuity,  energy,  and  enterprise. 

Is  there  not,  in  the««c  considerations,  some  instruction  for  our  young 
■h! ardent  politicians  at  the  present  moment?  especially  those  who, 
tiirtlicr  amongst  the  working  classes  themselves  or  not,  have  the 
telfirc  of  the  millions  moat  directly  at  heart.  Arc  they  not — are 
mt  iTi*  all  in  times  of  depression  of  trade — tempted  to  turn  rather  to 
specific  remedies  and  sometimes  to  quack  remedies,  than  to  economic 
hwj  to  9cek  for  royal  roads  rather  than  to  push  patiently  along  the 
ilowfT  paths  of  tme  economic  progress.  It  may  be  well  that  in  days 
vha.  lemi-eommnnistic  theories  are  again  broached  even  iu  verj-  high 
^urters,  and  when  prominent  politicians  are  again  talking  of  putting 
fte  people  back  upon  the  land  in  some  mysterious  manner  by  a  legis> 
htitrp  process,  thcy*^we — should  be  reminded  that  economic  progress 
iiloi  times  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  adherence  to  its  own  laws 
tad  bf  the  careful  removal  of  obstacles  to  their  working  than  by  any 
iped&c  and  artificial  remedies  which  we  may  be  tempted  to  propose. 

So  Mr.  Forster  found  it.  His  political  work  was  not  the  State 
W^iTment  of  the  1,700.000  paupers  on  land  which  could  not  have 
We  the  competition  with  land  across  the  oceans.  His  political 
imt  wu  not  the  unequal  attempt  to  carry  out  a  false  theory  of 
pcfitieal  economy  or  to  contravene  or  evade  economic  laws,  but  to 
MBOTe  the  artificial  obstacles  to   their   working.    In   two   points 
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he  did  much  to  realize  his  earliest  programme.  Uc  did  much  to 
help  on  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  lie  succeeded  lu  using  the 
first  Parliament  elected  on  the  entended  satTragc  to  pass  that 
pleasure  of  National  Education  which  will  ever  be  associated  with  iitt_ 
name. 

No   doubt,  looking  to   the  future,  the  work  of  education  is 
begun.    The  kind  of  education  aimed  at  as  yet  is  too  scholastic 
too  little  practical  and  technical;  but  if  England  is  to  hold  her  own 
in  the  race  of  economic  development,  hardly  any  more  efficient 
step  could  have   been   taken  in   Mr.  Forstcr's  lifetime  towardi  tlie] 
ultimate  conquest  of  pauperism  than  his  Kducation  Act. 

The  present  commercial  depression   arises,  it  is  obvious,  not  for 
want  of  capital,  for  capital  is  going  a-brgging ;    not  for  want  of  i 
more  elastic  wage-fuuti,  for  the   wage-fund  is  clastic  enough.    No(_ 
for  want  of  fresh  fields  for  enterprise,  for  if  America  is  beginning  to 
see   the  limit   of  her   almost   endless   area   of  corn-growing   Uod 
Oceana  lies  open  also  to  emigrants.    Not  becau»c  population 
outrun  the  production  of  food,  for  food   is  cheaper  and  better 
more  evenly  plentiful  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  worU, 

The  one  factor  missing  in  the  group  of  factors  needful  to  en 
further  advance  in  economic  development  towards  a  higher  stand 
of  comfort  for  the  masses  of  the  people  here  and  abroad  leemil 
lie  in  a  lack   of  those   moral   and  intellectual  qualities  which 
needful  to  ensure  success.     Economic  progress  is  straightened, 
by   its  own    laws,  but   by    flaws  and   faults   iu    human  naluti 
oursefves- 

More  entcrprlstc,  intelligence,  iiirentiou,  energy,  forethoogli 
sobriety,  and  self-restraint  are  needful  to  keep  the  stone  roUii 
Every  Ht  of  reckless  cxpeuditure,  which  means  enforced  econc 
afterwards,  stimulates  our  production  at  one  moment  to  disappoint! 
at  the  next.  Every  vice  in  iudividuals,  in  families,  iu  nations,  is 
the  seed  of  a  fresh  crop  of  pauperism.  Every  blunder  as  well  as 
crime  in  the  policy  of  statesmen  is  a  sowing  of  frcah  dragons'  U 
The  gigantic  waste  of  continental  armies,  the  tariSs  by  which  their 
eost  is  obtained,  our  own  inconsistencies  in  foreign  policy  and  mis- 
management of  our  own  vast  empire,  keep  back  the  progress  of  the 
nation  and  add  to  the  army  of  the  unemployed  by  discouraginc 
enterprise  and  the  £ree  circiUation,  as  it  were,  of  the  blood  of  the 
world. 

The  Englisb -speaking  nations  have  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
wide  range  of  territory  open  to  Euglisli  emigration.  But  they  majr 
throw  it  away.  If  we  cannot  keep  the  door  of  emigration  to  on 
colonies  well  open  to  our  people,  we  su  far  spoil  our  own  markets  anil 
eut  our  own  throats.  Uneducated  or  half-educated  Englishmen  oi 
Irishmen    (one  can  hardly  say  so  of  Scotchmen  I)  remain    too  ofta 
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ttAtionarr  where  tbcy  are  not  wanted.  The  great  EuglUli- 
temperate  zodo  lies  before  them,  but  the;  too  oftca  remain, 
I  vtfetablcs,  rooted  to  the  soil  of  their  birth.  Economic  lairs  only 
ket  quickly  when  there  is  inteUigence  and  enterprise  to  which  they 
tfarrcan  appeal.  £ducatioa  of  the  right  kind  ought  tu  set  uicii  free 
to  TO]<0Dd  more  readily  to  economic  requiroments^  and  amongst 
otW  gifU  give  them  increased  powers  of  locomotion.  But  in  addi- 
A»  to  this,  something  seems  to  be  lackiug  to  oil  the  wheels  of  our 
iM  colooial  machine  and  to  place  the  English  people  in  ckmT 
emuct  with  the  Xcw  Englands  across  the  oceans. 

Mr.  Porater  used    to   speak   of  the  great   ideal  or  dream   of  his 

^pilitical  Tision  as  the  bringing  closer  together  of  the  English -speaking 

pie  of  the  world,      flis  latest  exertions  were   in    the  direction  of 

BDisl  Confederation.      Whether  thi?t  be  the  right  specific  remedy 

fiot,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  political  instinct  was  a  true 

And  step  by  step  the  end  may  in  the  futnre  be  accomplished. 

"  (lod  ha\  ataccAol  two  aiftbU  tu  k  mut— 

Oav,  of  luvii'a  wlioli^  irurk.  tiniiy«  ('Oin['lot«<l  plnn. 
Tin  i>ih«r  of  tbe  miaiitcB'  work.  ino.a'n  (ir«t 
Sttp  to  the  pUo'k  oomplctenMK." 

Lin  fur  surviving    and    future   statesmen,  whilst   keeping   the 

goal  of  economic  evolution   always   before   them,  to   take  care 

tkal  they  do  not,  like  Sordrtfo,  drawn  aside  by  the  pursuit  of  some 

RBU-KKialialic  will-o'-the-wisp,  fail    to   sec  and   to   take  tbe  praC' 

ticil  stepq   which  lie   next   before    them    ready  to  be   taken  ou  the 

ilraight  roail  of  economic  progress. 

F,  Sebbohm. 
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TU£  historical  student  who  looks  un  the  actual  uiouumcutB 
less  tbau  the  written   records  of  any  land  as  an  essential 
of   its   history  can   never   cjme   bock   from   a  journey    in    i-'nao 
especially  iu  its  southern  parts,  without  hringiug  xvtth  him  some 
knowledge,  some  distinct  eulargemciit  or  ctilightcuing  of  bis  own  i 
of  thought.     Whftt  has  never  been  seen  is  fresh  iudccd;   whtt 
been  already  sccu  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  some  fresh  point  of  vicr^ 
All   this   to   lie   sure  is   true   of  every  land  trhich  has   auythiog 
show  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  specially  true  of  a  land  like  southern  Gi 
which  may  be  naUcd  lioth  historical  and  monumental  in  a  vcryi 
sense.      In  studying  either  the  documentary  history  in  one's 
or  the  actual  monuments  on  the  spot,   it  is  needful    always  to 
member  the   distinction,  historical    and  monumental,    between 
southern  lands,  Aquitaine,  Provence,  and  the  rest,  and  the  more 
French  lands  to  the  north.      Above  all,  the  widest  barrier  se\ 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  two  lands.     We  shall  find 
French  churches  in  southern  Gaul,  because  the  later  political  connciic 
with  France  carried  French  architecture  into  all  lands  subject  to 
French  crown.      But  they  stand   tliere   as   foreigu  buildings,  liana 
uothiug  iu  common  with    the   native  art  of  the  laud.     And 
certainly  wc  shall  not  tind  any  Aquitauian  or  Proreu^al  churches  it 
the  land  which  is  most  strictly  France. 

Having  visited  those  lands  in  two  successive  yearSj  haviog 
seen  some  things  which  I  had  never  seen  before  and  seen 
some  things  which  I  had  seen   I>efore,  I  thought  that  it  might 
be  without  interest  or  proht  to  compare  in  some  detail  two  striUi 
■cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  one  of  which  I  had  seeu  years  ago,  whili 
the  other  was  quite  fresh  to  me  last  year.     These  are  Perisuc 
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vhWb  1  had  alrcadr  seen  long  ago,  in  1857,  and  Caliors,  vliich  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  1885,    I  pick  out  these  cities  a3  lying  somewhat 
oat  of  the  common  track  of  travellers,  as  not  holding  at  all  a  first- 
daw  place  iu  the  general  history  of  Europe,  as  not  containing  any 
of  the  great  buildings  which  are  known  to  all  mn-nkind,  hut  as  cities 
nhtch  Qouo  the  less  hare  great  tuouumeuts  to  show.     One  of  them 
indeed  hax  a  moDunient  to  show  which    yields   to  very  few  in   real 
importance  iu  the  Iiistory  of  art ;  each  of  them  moreover  haa  a  marked 
aod  cbantctcristic  local  history,  a  history  which  surjjassca  the  interest, 
deep  u  it  is,  of  particular  objects  within  them.     The  two  staud  not 
very  far  from  one  another  iu  the  river  basin  of  the  Garonne;  they 
therefore  both   come  within   the   same  historical   and   architectural 
|*inince.    The  monuments  of  both  may  therefore  be  easily  compared, 
•od  the  local  historr  in  the  two  cases  has  enough  of  likcnciis  to  be  in 
HUM  points  contrasted.       I'erigncux   is   probably   less  known  than 
Cibon,  both  to  the  world  in  general  and  to   historical  .students   who 
Wtc  not  specially  stndied  those  lands;  but  both  in  its  buildings  and 
18  its  local  history  it  hns  decidedly  the  ^eater  interest  of  the  two. 

With  Ptfriguenx   then   we   will   begin,  the   Petracorian   city,  once 

Vewna  on  the  Lisle,  the   head  of  the  modern  department   of  the 

Dariogne,  a  city  memorable  as  containing  the  greatest  examples  of 

■tof  tho  chief  forms  of  South-Onultsh  architecture.     To  a  special 

todcBt  of  the  history  of  cities  it  is  more  memorable  still,  as  he  comes 

to  tpctl  out  the  shiftinps  of  its  site,  the  narrnwirifj  arid  widening  of 

i!i  area,  all    the  changes   which,  .speaking    through   the   monumcrts 

•liich  are  left  to  witness  to  them,  make  a  local  story  with  a  special 

■latit  of  its  own.      And  the  land  in  which  the  city  stands  has  its 

■iWrts  too,  not  less  attractive  than  any  aspect   of  the  city  itself. 

f6%Deax    is    not    simply    Ferigneux   with    its    own    history    and 

a^dittes;  it  is  in  two  very  distiuct  ways  the  centre  of  the  history 

ad  lotiqoities  of  the  whole  laud  of  Perigord.     That   laud   has  two 

fecial  claims  to  notice;  it  is  attractive  alike  to  the  primxval  and  to 

Ar  ucbitceturni  iuquirer.      It  is  the  laud  alike  of  flint  implements 

im4  of  domical  churches.     And  the   city  which  is  the    head   of  the 

lud  his  much  to  show  iu  both  lines.      The  museum  has   an  almost 

kniHilfiai   collection   of  weapons,  tools,  and  other   primicval   relic.", 

*Uk  the  most  memorable   of  the  domical  churches   of   Oaul,  or  so 

■srfa  of  it  as  a  most  merciless  restoration  has  left,  stands  on  ifa  own 

■te  to  speak   for  itself.      Hut   it  docs  nut  stand   itlone.     Another 

Avtb,  another  domical  church,  smaller  aud  less  striking,  has  also 

'*>  tile  to  tell.     And  the  tale  that  the  two   tell   between   them  is 

ifct  (i1b,  not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical,  but  of  the  deeply  memorable 

■odtr  hiatory  of  the  Petracorian  city.      Let  the  traveller,  if  so  he 

«■».  take  hli  first  Tiew  of  P<?rigucux  from  one  of  the  bridges  orer  the 

l*dt  where  the  river  flows   almost    immediately   under  the  great 
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church  of  Saiot  Front.  Standing  there,  he  seems  to  sec  a  model 
Gaulish  city.  The  slope  of  a  low  hill  rising  above  the  river  is  corcrcd 
by  the  houses  of  a  ouusiilurabln  town,  with  the  wonderful  miustcr  to 
carry  our  thoughts  to  Eastern  lands.  Xta  five  cupoUs  stand  out  like 
those  of  Saint  Sophia  or  Saint  Mark;  only,  unlike  Saint  Sophia 
or  Saint  Mark,  the  tall  western  tower  rises  also  to  remind  us  that  ne 
arc  still  in  Western  Europe.  Save  for  the  special  outline  of  the 
church,  the  site  is  essentially  the  same  as  we  see  in  a  crowd  of  other 
Gaulish  cities.  Aa  wc  look  across  the  Lisle  at  Pcrigucux,  to  most 
eyes  the  story  would  seem  plain.  Here  is  the  usual  tale ;  the  head 
fortreas  of  the  Gaulish  tribe  has  become  the  Roman  city,  the 
mediaiva],  the  modern  city ;  the  great  church  stands,  as  uaual,  as  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  Everything  Kcms  perfect,  everything  lies 
compact,  according  to  the  received  model  of  Gaulish  cities.  Could  it 
come  into  the  head  of  any  man  to  tliiak  that  lie  is  lookiug  at  a  spot 
whose  story  is  wholly  different,  that  he  is  not  looking  at  any  site  of 
early  days,  that  the  wouderful  church  before  him  is  not  the  origina^l 
head  church  of  Ferigueux,  but  a  secondary  church,  like  Saint  Ouen' 
at  Rouen  or  Saint  German  at  Auxcrre,  which  has  iiupplautcd  thentorc 
ancient  site  of  the  bishopsto^l  ?  It  is  true  that,  if  he  should  g^| 
through  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Perigueux  on  which  he  noi^' 
gazcH,  he  will  nowheru  find  a  scrap,  not  a  stone  or  a  brick,  of 
Roman  work;  but  that  is  perhaps  not  very  wonderful;  on  not  a 
few  undoubted  sites  of  Roman  towns  tlie  remains  of  the  Imperial 
age  have  utterly  vanished,  or  have  to  lie  sought  for  underground. 
AVe  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  who  should  know  uo  more  of 
Perigueux  than  he  aces  from  the  bridges,  no  more  even  than  he 
would  learn  by  making  his  way  into  every  street  of  the  town  which 
be  sees  from  those  bridges,  would  ever  doubt  for  a  moment  thsHfl 
he  was  looking  on  a  town  which  had  gone  through  the  usual  story 
of  a  city  of  France  or  Aquitainc  from  the  days  before  Caesar  till 
our  own.  ^M 

To  get  rid  of  this  very  natural  error  our  traveller  must  follow  as  h^^ 
can  the  course  of  the  stream  downwards.    At  some  little  distance  from 
the  closely  packed  town  which  he  has  been  studjing,  parted  from  it 
by  ground  partly  left  in  open  spaces,  partly  covered  by  buildings  of 
very  modern  date,  his  eye  will  sooner  or  later  be  caught  by  aitc^etber 
another  group  of  objects.     From  almost  auy  point  that  he  can  r 
• — some  of  the  best  points   are   quite  to  the  south,  on  the  causewa; 
between  tlje  river  and  the  cauul  that  runs  alongside  of  it — two,  (roi 
some  points  three,  buildings  will  strike  him,  which  throw  themsel 
from  differeut  points  iuto  various  forms  of  grouping.     Unlike 
Front  and  the  town   which   surrounds  it,  they  tic  at   some  dis 
from  the  river,  on  tlie  same  bauk,  the  right,  as  Saint  Front,  but  n 
like  it,  on  distinctly  rising  ground.     Indeed,  (rom  some  of  the  poi 
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« iliii  quarter  one  might  doubt  irhcthcr  Saint  Pront  ntood  on  rising 
gnnud  at  nil.  When  ire  go  up  from  the  qnaf  to  the  church  by 
itepB  or  by  sterp  streets,  we  fcrl  that  the  ptiy  of  Saint  Front — 
the  name  familiar  in  Aurergne  and  Vclay  is  found  here  also — is  a 
ntl  beight ;  yet  the  height  of  the  church  from  baj>c  to  cnpola  is 
^vIt  greater  than  the  hcij^ht  of  its  own  foundations  above  the 
^K.  Siill  the  puy  is  a  hill,  one  of  those  hills  which  connt 
H^something  when  covered  with  honscs,  thongh  they  hardly  pass 
I^Sliills  when  free  and  covered  with  green  grass.  But  at  the  point 
at  »hich  we  arc  now  looking,  the  ground  i*  nearly  level :  there  is  of 
«OaiM  some  slope  down  to  the  river,  bat  nothing  that  can  be  called  a 
iOL  The  low  gronrid  indeed  looks  up  to  hills  that  are  really  of  some 
k^t,  a  line  of  ronod-topped  grassy  hills,  rising  from  the  other  side 
flf  the  river.  Will  the  thought  of  Dorchester  on  the  Thames,  of 
dit  Koman  ramp,  growing  into  the  Romau  town,  thai  looks  up  at  the 
Britiili  site  on  Sinodun,  come  into  the  mind  of  any  man  ?  If  so. 
It  will  hare  grasped  the  first  key  to  the  true  story.  If  there  are  no 
trw«  of  Roman  occupation  among  the  streets  that  surround  Saint 
Fiwit,  here  we  have  signs  of  the  univerial  conqueror  of  no  mean 
jnount.  One  of  the  buildings  that  form  our  group  is  what  seems 
10  be  a  mighty  round  tower,  roofless  and  ou  one  side  shattered. 
Don  it  proclaim  its  age  at  first  sight?  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
idufe  a  mediffira)  building  can  scarcely  ever  be  taken  for. anything 
■>o6«m,  buildings  of  earlier  date  often  may.  The  primeval  walla  of 
Alitri  might  at  a  little  distance  be  taken  for  a  modern  prison,  and 
lU>  buge  round,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  to  some  not  uudisceming 
tjei  suggested  the  thought  of  a  modern  gas-work.  But  go  nearer, 
vbringthe  glass  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  unmistakable  construction 
ibows  that  the  tower,  if  a  good  deal  younger  than  the  walls  of 
Aliiri,  is  a  good  deal  older  than  anything  at  Saint  Front.  Wc 
m  looking  on  what  is  locally  called  the  Tour  dv  Veaone.  That  is 
to  lay,  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  still  lives  here.  The  story 
it  tbe  wme  as  Dorchester ;  only  Dorchester  has  no  such  monu- 
Bent  itauding  up  like  the  Pctracorian  tower — tower  we  will  pro- 
vilioiially  call  it — to  proclaim  itA  Romau  being.  The  Gaulish 
atnagbold,  the  place  of  shelter  for  the  people  of  the  land,  was  ou 
tKt  keighta  beyond  the  river.  Local  nomenclature  has  simply  turned 
iti  use  round  by  calling  it  Uic  "  Camp  of  C?a%ar.*'  It  is  well  to 
diiib  the  height,  if  only  for  the  wide  and  rich  view  over  the 
otf  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  wo  get  more  than  a  fine  view  ;  we 
(■kf  in  the  position  of  the  oldest  Vesona.  The  "camp  of  Cseaar" 
™«iily  reached  by  a  ferry — rises  nearly  sheer  from  the  river, 
jut  tbe  site  for  a  Oaulish  oppidum.  A  point  on  the  next  hill, 
kiovn  aa  tcornebauf,  was  also  a  point  of  defence.  In  the  valley 
kttveen  some  of  tlie  older  antiquaries,  on  the  strength  of  rcmaiuK 
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found  in  it,  placed  the  oldest  Vesona.  And  tbia  may  be  true  iu  tli»j 
sense  that  the  valley  may  have  been  a  p!ace  of  habitation,  trhilc  the 
height  alwivr,  the  oppidum,  was  the  place  of  shelter,  defence,  aud 
assembly.  From  that  height  vc  look  down  on  all  the  successive 
ccntrcB  of  the  Petracorian  name,  but,  most  immediately  at  our  feet,  on 
the  group  of  buildings  of  which  wc  have  been  apcakiug,  the  huge 
tower  lording  it  over  all.  These  mark  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
the  second  Vesona,  the  town  which  arose  at  the  conqueror'a  biddiu; 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  crowned  bv  the  more  aiicieut  ittronghold  of 
the  couquered.  The  name  of  the  city  still  cleaves  to  its  most  marked 
surviving  Kotaan  monument;  but  It  may  well  be  that  this  use  of 
the  uame  is  only  an  example  o(  that  kind  of  so-called  "  tradition  " 
which  really  comes  from  the  teaching  of  antiquaries.  Iu  truth 
Tour  de  Vesone  is  not  a  uame  that  could  have  lingered  ou  {com  the 
days  when  Vesona  was,  aud  the  real  history  of  the  building  so 
uaoied  makes  the  survival  still  more  impossible.  Local  nomenclature 
hns  preserved  a  far  mure  genuine  piece  of  evidence  iti,  the  name  of 
La  Cile,  For  there  are  in  fact  two  exisliug  towns  of  Ptrigueux,  to 
say  nothing  of  tlic  forsaken  site  ou  the  hill  beyond  the  river.  There 
is  the  town  with  which  we  arc  now  dcaliugj  the  cil<:,  the  Roman 
Vesona  on  the  level  ground.  Aud  there  is  the  ville,  the  bourg, 
the  putj,  which  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Front.  It  is  ibis  last, 
the  hill  or  puy  overlaying  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  which  wc  were 
at  the  first  glimpse  tempted  to  mistake  for  the  true  Vesona,  but 
which  wc  now  find  is  a  separate  town:  cit6  and  hourg  ktc,  in  the 
history  of  Perigucnx,  distinct  indeed. 

But  we  spoke  of  a  group  of  buildings,  and  wc  have  as  yet  named 
one  only,  and  that  is  one  which  docs  not  come  within  the  present 
limits  of  La  Cite.  The  tower  of  Vesona  stands  truly  enough  on 
ground  that  was  lloman  Vesona;  but  La  Vif^,  as  the  name  in  now 
used,  it  very  far  from  taking  In  the  whole  of  the  Roman  town,  and 
the  name  is  specially  applied  to  the  church  ot  Saint  Stephen,  i'eyti^e 
■de  la  CUc.  This  we  soon  learn  to  have  been  the  elder  scat  of  the 
Vesonian  or  Petracorian  bishopric.  This  forms  another  of  ourgronp 
of  objects,  a  striking  one  from  many  poiuts,  but  one  which  at  first 
sight  is  a  little  hard  to  believe  to  he  a  church.  M'iiat  wc  sec 
now  in  the  distance  is  a  stout  square  muss,  with  another  somewhat 
lower  square  mass  attached  to  it.  AVheu  we  oucc  learn  that  the 
building  is  a  church,  the  church  of  La  Cite — the  true  Vesunian  bishop- 
Btool — the  whole  story  of  the  two  towns  becomes  intelligible. 
Without  further  rosnarch,  we  see  that  at  PiSrigueux  things  have 
changed  their  places.  We  see  that  Saint  Front  is  a  great  secondary 
church,  wJiicli  has  not  only  outstripped  the  mother  church  ia 
etatclincss,  but  has  become  the  kernel  of  a  new  town. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Yet  another  building  will  from  some  points 
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come  into  our  group  vhich  tells  an  earlier  portion  of  our  tale,  "We 
Utc  fiiteil  the  position  of  La  V'tti  acd  of  the  church  of  La  CtU ;  our 
t]urd  bttildiog  helps  us  to  part  of  its  l>ouml:iry-ira11.  This  is  the 
)iam  c»Ued  Chateau  Barriirv  from  its  owners,  one  of  the  great 
ftfflllin  of  Perigord.  There  sureljr  cannot  be  many  facnilius  in  any 
mrt  of  the  world  whose  house  has  for  its  basement  a  city  vail  of 
ikr  fifth  century,  while  part  of  the  house  itself  is  of  the  eleventh  or 
nclAb.  Such  has  been  the  luck  of  the  house  of  Barriere.  Oar 
liocDt  business  is  with  the  oldest  work  ;  but  it  is  the  latest  part  of 
ill,tbe  tall  tower  of  the  ruined  chateau  of  the  tiftcenth  or  sixteeuth 
otAtury,  irbich  does  more  than  uuythitig  else  to  make  this  building 
dBcortbe  maiu  features  in  our  gcucral  view  of  the  oldest  existiu^; 
Toooa-  To  see  what  the  baildiKg  really  is  and  what  It  proves,  it 
■  pndful  to  get  near  enough  to  study  the  masonry  of  the  basemeut, 
ittug  that  may  be  done,  though  tu  do  it  is  less  easy  thau  it  was, 
m  tliat  the  railway  hu»  come  close  under  llie  walls  of  the  c/idieait, 
tittle  an  ugly  barrack  U&»  sprung  up  on  the  otiier  side.  Vie  see 
i  brre  is  a  line  of  wall,  a  Hue  of  wall  earlier  by  ages  thau  the 
icval  ramparts  of  wliich  the  /loun/  of  Saiut  Front  still  k<;c})s  some 

The  church  of  /^  Cit4  lies  williiu  that  line;  the  tower  of 
Vaoaa  lies  without  it.  We  have  here  the  second  key  to  the  story. 
Ve  hare  lighted  on  a  l(oman  wall  of  Vesoua,  but  not  a  wall  of 
VcHQH  in  its  earliest  I-U>man  days.  The  lirat  Vcsona^  the  Gaulish 
itroBgiboId  on  the  h ill,  passed  away;  it  ceased  to  be  a  dwelliiig- 
fliceor  cveu  a  shelter  of  men.  Under  the  Koman  Peace,  in  this 
i{aially  peaceful  land  away  from  any  dangerous  froutJer,  men  could 
dvell  safely,  they  could  even  dwell  without  walls.  The  new  Vesona 
xnc  on  thi!  low  ground  near  the  river,  with  the  once  hostile  hills 
inftoat  of  it  beyond  the  stream,  and  with  other  more  gently  sloping 
liUi  rising  behind  it.  The  whole  space  is  a  rich  field  of  Roman  relics  ; 
ik  lO-caUeil  tower  of  Vesoua,  in  truth  no  tower,  but  tlie  round  ceifa  of 
pent  temple,  stRuds  out  as  the  ghost  of  one  of  its  chief  buildings. 

inland  from  the  river  stood  the  am])hjthcatre,  of  which  large 
is  still  remain.  Of  the  older  Rfjman  town,  the  town,  sccraiugly 
DDnlled,  which  stretched  from  the  foot  of  the  hilla  down  to  the 
nwr.  these  two  buildings,  the  scat-i  of  Roman  religion  and  of  Roman 
lileatnue,  arc  the  two  ehicf  monuments.  Then  came  the  day  when 
tbcpower  of  Rome  grew  weak,  when  her  Ixinlcrs  were  daily  crossed  by 
Teuloaic  invaders,  when  her  name  and  the  fame  of  her  princes  could 
ao  longer  defend  their  suhjcctn  even  in  the  heart  of  Aquitaine,  so 
bx  from  the  threatened  frontiers  of  Rhine  and  Danube.  Then, 
ferhapa  the  actual  teaching  of  some  barharinn  inroad,  perhaps  the 
fcif  tint  some  auch  teaching  might  be  brought  home  to  them,  led  the 
meoo/Vcsona  to  make  them  walls  and  towers  of  defence.  They  greatly 
"■DQwed  the  extent  of  the  town,  fencing  in  only  a  small  part  of 
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what  had  been  Veaona  in  more  flourishing  days.  The  temple,  home  of 
a  creed  decaying  if  not  forsokon,  was  left  outside ;  the  amphithoatre 
waa  taken  withiu  the  new  circuit ;  or  rather  its  massive  vralls,  like 
tboae  of  the  amphitheatrum  caatrense  at  Rome,  were  made  to  form 
part  of  the  new  line  of  tirfcncc.  The  Petrncorian  antiquaries  have 
been  able  to  trace  out  the  whole  line ;  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is 
to  be  seen  above  ground.  But  what  is  to  be  seen,  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  Cfidlemi  Jtarrierf,  and  the  small  gateway  close  by^ 
known,  it  is  hard  to  guess  why,  as  I^ortt  Nonnmnie — is  most  striking 
and  instructive.  The  wall,  as  it  stand:!,  has  grown  up  at  many  date* 
out  of  many  kinds  of  material  and  forms  of  construction.  But  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall,  with  two  snrviving  bastions,  is  clearly  part, 
a  corner,  the  south-western  corner,  of  the  narrowed  Roman  wall  of 
Vcsona.  Mighty  stones,  torn  no  doubt  from  buildings  of  happier 
times,  eked  out  with  fragments  of  various  kinds,  are  rudely  piled 
together,  like  the  work  of  some  moment  when  the  need  of  needs  waa 
to  have  some  kiud  of  defence  ready  iu  the  shortest  time.  It  was  in 
no  small  strait  that  the  men  of  Yesoua  fouud  themselves  when  they 
were  driven  to  leave  tlie  greater  part  of  tbcir  town  undefended,  to 
fonakc  Bud  even  to  dcatroy  its  biiihtiugs,  in  order  to  husband  their 
whole  strength  for  the  defence  of  that  HmaU  part  of  its  wide  circuit 
wliieh  was  now  to  be  tbcir  cjty  of  refuge.  When  could  such  a 
sacrifice  have  been  needed  ?  No  time  suggests  itself  so  obviously 
as  the  terrible  years  from  107  to  109,  the  years  so  pathetically 
described  by  Jerome  and  by  the  contemporary  poet  of  Divine 
Providence,  but  which  arc  almost  more  frightfully  marked  in  the 
stern  simplicity  of  the  aniialiirta.  Then,  while  this  and  that  Emperor 
was  disputing  for  the  fragment  of  dominion  which  Rome  still  kept 
iu  south-eastern  Gaul,  the  Vandal,  the  Snlvian,  and  tlie  more  bar- 
barous Alan,  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the  land  at  pleasure.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  narrowed  rampart  of  Vcsona  was  raised  as  a  defence 
against  some  stage  of  the  march  of  the  destroying  enemies  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  rude 
piling  of  huge  stones,  reminding  us  almost  of  the  primtevai  works 
at  Cori  and  Segui,  which  bears  up  the  later  buildings  of  the  Chateau 
Barriere  of  Perigueux  became  a  living  monument  of  that  memorable 
act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations. 

It  is  always  plensiug  and  instructive  to  compare  the  different  fatu 
which  befel  tbcue  Gaulish  towtiE.  One  general  story  runs  through 
all ;  but  the  tale  of  each  has  something  special  to  itself.  Iu  most 
cases  the  continued  growth  uf  the  town  has  far  outstripped  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  wall.  The  mmpart  has  been  swept  away; 
butj  marked  often  by  modern  boiitetHtntii,  it  hasj  aa  at  Rouen,  left  its 
unmistakable  impress  on  the  main  lines  of  street  Sometimes, 
as  at  Autun,   the   opposite   process    has    happened ;  the  town,   like 
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Home  iucif,  has  thruok  up  far  within  it»  ancieut  circuit;  the  walU, 

IV  one  side  of  them,  ha«-c  to   be  fouad  among  fields  and  fj^ardcns 

at  sone  distance  from  the  inhabited  quarter.     Or  again,  as  at  Sciu, 

tte  **)!  ™af  still  abide  aud  still  fviice  in  tbc  main  town,  having,  a» 

of  old,  sobarbs  bcToud  it     Other  varieties  might  easily  be  put  on 

ncot^ ;  thia   of  Vesona    is  one   of  the    most   curious.     The    most 

uctCDt  city  shrank   up   within  a  new  aud  narrow  line  of  defence. 

Xad  that  lino  of  dofeuoe  it  has  only  feebly  and  gradually  outstripped. 

la    otual,   besides  the   bishop's  church    iu   the   city   itdolf,  &   great 

(Bcondary  church  grew  up  outside  the  wall,  and  thia  church,  the 

fiTnous  abbey  of  Saint  fVoot,  became  the  kernel  of  a  new  town.   The 

iffW  town,  the  bovr^  or  puif  of  Saint  TVont,  the  town  on   the   hiU, 

ohsbited   by  a  Tigorous  burgher  population,  streugtheued  by  wide 

luicipal  rightd,  utterly  outstripped  the  old  city,  vbich  was  lofb  as 

ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  quarter.     Such  a  quarter  is  common 

Lfaough  in  the  old  Gaulish  towns ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  lind  it,  as 

]it  Le  Puy,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  less  dignified  vU/e  below 

il.     Here  as,  iu  some  measure,  at   Limoges,  the  tables  arc  turned. 

Tbe  tille  stands  a|>art   on    the   hill,  with    tbc   air  of    the  original 

Itiii.,  while  the  real  cUi  abides  below,  putting  on  somewhat  of  the  took 

U{tnbnrb.     A  rather  wide  space  parts  the  two,  laid  out  iu  squires 

I  jid  boolerards.     Among  tbe»e  there   is  ouc  name  that  might  easily 

Iftd  the  traveller  astray.     The  Place  Franvhemlie  suggeata  munici|Mil 

lHnrtics:  our  thoughts  run  off  to  this  or  that  I'i/ie/raiir/if  and  l'i//u- 

/rmta  iu  various  parts ;    we  leap  to  tlic  hope  and  belief  that  Frnnchf 

liOt  u  anotlicr  name  for  the  town  of  Saint  Front.      Unluckily  the 

Kflfp  I'raacheviUe  nf  Perigiieu.i  preserves  no  such  memory  :   it  is  so 

oI&kA  limply  in   honour  of  a   bishop  who  had  Francbevillu  fur  bis 

surauDC.     The  open  spaces  are  pleasant,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 

mpeeted  in  the  growth  of  the  city.      For  the  Perigueux  of  modern 

ikji  is  a  growing  town,  and  its  growth  takes  the  dirct-tiou  of  tlic 

oUer  Vesona  rather  than  that  of  the  pay  of  Saint  Front.      It  looks 

u  if  tilings  were  turning  back  afraiti,  and  as  if  tbe  oldest  site  was 

likelr  B^aiu  to  become  the  practical  Prrigucui.     Strange  indeed  it 

voulil  be  if  Saint   Front  and  his  bourg  should  ever  be  left  as  Saint 

Nuure  and  hia  ctt^  are  left  at  Carrassonnc.       Still  closer  would  i)e 

»{Bnllcl  from  a  more  distant  region.      Saint  Front  may  some  time 

b  like  the  Latin    hill-town  of  Syra,   where  the  newest   town  has 

qfBBg  up  aj^ain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  site  of  the  oldest. 

How  distinct  cile  and  bottrft  at  Perigueuic  once  were  is  best  shown 

(7  an  old  engraving,  seemingly  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  to 

l»i«.*n  in  the  museum.     Saint  Frout  here  ap|>cars  an  tbc  centre  of  a 

tiuckly  packed  mass  of  streets,  covering  the  hill,  and  well  fenced  in 

•ith  viil*  and  towers.    Of  these  last  one,  known  as  Tottr  Afataffuerre, 

"  "till  a  prominent  object.     A  wide  space,  occupied  by  no  buildings. 
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save  a  fcv  scattered  friarica  which  hnvc  itince  perished,  parts 
this  strong  and  htiHy-looking  town  from  a  group  ni'liich  scorns  to 
cousist  of  nothing  hnt  the  church  of  La  Cite,  the  Chdteau  Ban-ih-e,  _ 
and  DQ  amphitheatre,  then,  it  would  accm,  perfect  or  ncarlr  no.  M 
They  Bccm  to  he  fenced  in  hy  more  of  the  ancient  wall  than  ia  now 
left,  and  of  course  the  Tour  de  Vesonc  is  seen  outside  the  wall. 
There  really  seems  nothiug  in  the  way  of  ordinary  streets  and 
houses.  But  the  lettering,  llglise  cathedrals,  Maison  fphcopaie, 
remind  us  that  this  almost  forsaken  apot  was  the  true  city,  that  here 
Ti-AN  the  abiding  head  of  the  laud  and  its  folk,  Vesnna  Petracoriormn, 
Civitas  Ptrlraconontm,  Perigueux,  head  of  Pertgord,  Of  the  head 
church  of  that  laud,  so  marked  iu  the  old  print,  I'igiise  rfe  la  Cit4, 
we  have  already  had  a  glimpse.  It  is  now  but  a  fragment  which 
survived  Huguenot  havoc  la  the  religious  wars;  but  it  is  a  fragmcut 
which  elsewhere  we  should  welcome,  aud  which  elsewhere  we  should 
certaiuly  not  look  ou  as  over  modern.  Uut  somehow,  hero  iu  old 
Vcsoua,  Itomaticsqiie  of  the  eleventh  eeutury  does  look  rather 
modern.  In  such  u  ucighbourhood  wc  ask  for  something  KoniaUj 
something  like  the  Ijiiptisterica  of  Poitiers  aud  Le  Pnvj  at  the  very 
least  for  Itomanesiiue  of  the  very  earliest  type,  like  the  oldest 
parts  of  .Jumieges.  The  wall,  the  gate,  the  tower,  the  amphi- 
tlicatre,  all  pub  the  church  tu  shame  in  point  of  age.  At  the 
Chdteau  Barri'ere  people  are  actually  living  in  a  house  of  much  the 
same  date  and  style.  When  we  turn  to  the  architectural  history, 
wc  find  that  the  church  of  La  CUd  is  simply  one  of  the  many 
churches  which  arose,  after  the  building  of  Saint  Front,  in  imitation 
of  its  style.  The  church  that  was  Inter  in  foundation,  the  church 
of  the  second  Pt'rigucux,  act  the  fashion  for  the  existing  church  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  must  have  displaced  some  far  older  buildiug. 
But  the  church  of  the  bishop  mu!it,  iu  its  best  days,  have  been  a 
lowly  building  beside  the  church  of  the  abbot.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  great  western  tower,,  which  in  the  print  stands  up  proudly  as  a 
rival  to  Saint  IVont,  has  perished  utterly,  and  one  bay  of  the  buildiug 
has  perished  with  it.  Oue  bay  of  the  eleventh  century  is  standing, 
but  its  Apse  has  given  way,  strangely  enough,  to  a  square-ended 
choir  of  the  twelfth,  essentially  of  the  same  style,  but  somewhat 
taller  aud  richer.  Each  bay  bears  its  owu  cupola ;  but  to  the  varied 
grouping  of  the  many  cupolas  of  Saiut  Front  there  is  no  pretcucc.  V 
Iu  the  like  sort  wo  must  take  a  second  glance  at  the  other  build- 
iiigs  of  Vesona.  The  ampbitheatro  does  not  show  in  the  general 
view.  A  captious  traveller  once  said  that  all  amphitheatres  aroV 
vfiry  much  alike,  and  so  they  are,  except  wlien  they  arc  unlike. 
That  at  Pola  has  original  peculiarities  of  its  own ;  those  at  Arlea 
and  Mimes  show  signs  of  their  later  history.  But,  unices  possibly 
to  an  eye  learned  iu  the  special  lore  of  amphitheatres — for  there   it 
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n^  a  flpecial  lore — the  remains,  fragmentary  hut  considerable,  of 
ilie  Hmphithcatre  of  Fi-rigueiii  do  look  rery  much  like  other  amphi- 
ilifstres.  The  wall  and  the  temple  are  more  attractiTC.  We  hare 
ijjeady  described  the  tower  of  Vcaona,  the  temple  that  is,  whether 
of  Venus,  of  the  local  Diana,  or  of  any  other  deity,  m  it  looks, 
ilow  it  is  thoHRht  to  have  looked  when  it  was  perfect,  with  the 
niarhtc  facing  of  the  round,  and  the  columns  which  stood  aronnd  it 
ind  in  front  of  it,  may  he  seen  iu  the  old  voltime  of  Count  Taillcfer 
niut  in  a  clercr  model  in  the  miiscnm.  No  huildingti  change  bo 
|.|iiiich — whether  they  always  lose  is  another  question — by  being,  a» 
lie  tourist  said,  somewhat  out  of  repair,  lut  Roman  buildings,  whether 
Home  or  elsewhere.  The  Tour  (/<■  Vesorte,  a»  it  now  stands, 
vguld  never  suggest  to  any  eye  what  the  perfect  Ituitding  really  wfis. 
It  ii  hard  to  conceive  either  a  Greek  temple  or  a  mcdittval  churcli, 
wlwtcTer  its  state  of  ruin,  which  would  not  keep  some  clearer  aigus 
uf  iu  perfect  »bapc  than  this  vast  tcmple-r«//tf,  which  those  to  (vhom 
it  docs  not  suggest  a  gas-work,  would  certainly,  till  after  a  veiy 
liautc  examination,  be  tempted  to  set  duwu,  according  to  its  tradi- 
ontl  name,  as  a  military  tower.  The  dillereiice  is  perhaps  not  far 
aeek.  The  Greek  and  the  mediieval  buitditig  has  each  its  own 
and  keeps  to  it ;  it  oruumuutq  its  construction.  No  amoant 
^of  niin  can  utterly  sweep  away  the  memory  of  the  original  plan. 
la  ilie  Greek  temple  the  cel/a  cries  for  its  eoluuius  to  surround 
Here  is  a  re//cr  which  would  certainly  not,  at  first  sight 
tlsim  that  it  was  ever  surrounded  by  columus  at  all.  This 
in  trutli  the  general  character  of  Koman  architecture ;  the 
ooBitructire  and  the  deconttire  features  have  so  often  nothing 
wkflterer  to  do  with  one  another.  13ut  the  most  curious  of  many 
corioiis  things  in  the  elder  Perigueuut  is  surely  the  C/tdteau 
Bamertr.  The  combiuation  of  the  Itoman  wall  and  the  houses  built 
OQ  it  in  the  elcveutU  century  and  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  must 
be  uniijne.  It  is  the  latest  part  which  is  most  utterly  ruiued  and 
fomkeo.  This  part  must  have  been  a  good  specimen  of  a  Trench 
chittaa — for,  placed  in  the  cHl;  not  iu  the  l/ourg  of  Perigueux,  it  has 
nnclimore  io  common  with  a  rural  chdteau  than  with  a  hfjfel  in  a 
Ion — of  the  best  and  richest  form  of  French  Gothic.  But  it  has 
local  about  it;  it  might  have  stood  in  Normandy  or  Cbani- 
I  just  as  well  as  in  Perigurd.  But  the  Roraaaesque  part  of  the 
is  thoroughly  local.  It  is  in  all  things  kindred  to  the 
During  church  ;  either  in  Normandy  or  iu  Chaiupaguc  we 
*)iOBld  bant  found  something  very  ditfcreut.  The  court-yard  eontaius 
'  atunbcr  of  broken  columns  with  capitals  of  various  kinds.  They 
'^>0M  mostly  those  later  Koman  forms  which  a  severe  classical  taste 
'^<c«pisc9  as  departing  from  the  otily  two  or  three  models  which  it 
eiNfurcs,  bnt  vhich  the  historical  view  uf  art  cherishes  as  ex)>.mples 
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of  traiiBition,  as  something;  still  Koman  and  not  yet  Itomanesque,  bat 
as  pointiDj;  the  way  to  tbc  Komancsquc  that  van  to  couc.  ^ 

But  after  all  the  architeetural  wonder  of  Pdripicux  is  not  to  be  found^ 
in  the  old   city,   but   in    the  boury  of  Saint  Front,  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Front  itself.     The  bourg,  as  wc  have   said,  grew  up  round  thej 
albey,  its  narrow  atrccta  climbing  the  puy,  its  housce,  till  Uic  changes^ 
of  late  times,  gatbexing  close  indeed  round  the  great  church   which 
formed  the  centre.      But  the  church  round  irhich  the  new  town  6r8t 
bi'j^au  to  gather  was  not  the  famous  Saiut  Front  that  has  made  Peri-  ■ 
gueux    mcniuraljie    iu   the   history  of    art.       That  church   is  more' 
atcieut  than  one  would  fancy  ;  but  it  bad  a  predecessor,  and  of  that 
predecessor  some  fitint  traces  may  still  he  seen.     This  port  is  at  this 
moment  (April,  18b(>)  under  the  very  bauds  of  the  deatnjyer  :   the  old 
work  is  perishing;  the  new  is  taking   its  place;  yet  un  untouchol, 
though  blocked  window,  may  still  he  seen  out^tide,  and  inside  a  peep  at 
the  right  momeut  may  lx.>  rewarded  with  u  glimpse  of  a  bay  or  two  of  the 
Brat  basilica  of  Saint  Front,  with   its  perfectly  plain  massive  arches, 
looking  more  like  those  of  a  crypt  than  of  a  church  meant  to  atand 
aborc  ground.     It  can  now  be  better  studied  even  than  on  the  spot 
in  the  volume  in  which  the  whole  tale  of  the  architectural  history  of 
Pcrigueux  has  been  told  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  zealous  of  archi-^ 
tectural  inquirers.    Pdrigord  may  be  proud  of  having  its  buildings  de^fl 
scribed  by  such  a  sou  of  its  own  as  M.  Felix  tie  Vcrneilb.  At  my  first 
visit  to  pL-rigucux  in  1857  1  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  something; 
of  the  city  in  his  company ;   I  can  now  only  turn  to  the  admirable 
book  which  he  has  left  behind  him.*      We  there  see  what  athoronghly 
epoch-making  bnildirg  Saint  Front  is  in  the  history  of  the  building 
art  iu  Oaul.     Its  building,  startling  as   it  may  seem,  is  fixed  by  the 
researches  of  M.  de  Veriieilht  to  a  time  between  OiiH-  and  1047.    That 
year  is  the  recorded  date  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  of  the  abbey,  and 
there  seems  uu  evidence  for  any  later  rebuilding.     The  church  was 
an  evident  ioiilittion  of  Saiut  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  result  of  a  busy 
intercoursir  which  tlieu  took  place  between  Aquitaiue  aud  Venice  and 
the  lands  to  which  Venice  still   looked  up.     A  building  thus  arose 
which  may  undoubtedly  rank  as  oac  of  those  works  which  stand  atfl 
the  head  of  the  several  classes  to  which   they  belong.     If  we  thinlt 
of  the  domical  churches  of  souUi-westeru  Gaul,   wc  think  of  Saint 
X^Vont  as  their  undisputed  chief  and  model.      It  is  the  parent  of  a.fl 
large  class  of  buildings,  a  class  which    has   thoroughly  ta.kcn  root  in™ 
that  region,  which  has  put  forth    vigorous   native  developments,  and 
which  has  grown  into  what  is  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  charac* 
tcristic  local  style.     Yet  Snint  Fronts  at  its  beginning  in  the  last  days 
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tenth  centmy,  must  have  been  somethiug  a«  purely  exotic 
rigovd  as  any  Gothic  church  of  purely  French  type  could  have 
I  iu  the  foartcenth  or  fifteenth.  As  Saint  Mark's  reproduces  Saint 
SopUi.  so  (Iocs  Saint  Front  rcprotluce  Suiut  MarkV  The  gromid- 
jiliD.lhc  whole  general  design,  is  the  same  ;  the  four  cupolas  gather- 
iB| round  a  central  one  arc  alike  in  all;  that  Saint  I-Yont  docs  not 
nfCtt  the  gorgeous  moiuics  of  its  models  makes  a  vast  difference  iu 
itiiotemtl  effect,  bnt  does  not  affect  ita  architectural  constructiou. 
Of  itrietlT  architectural  changes  there  is  but  one ;  but  that  is  one  of 
nonuiil  moment.  All  tbc  main  arches  of  Saiut  Front  ore  puiated  ; 
ike  great  cupolas  rest  on  snpports  of  that  shape.  But  it  is  a  vam* 
bg  which  cannot  be  too  nfVen  repeated  that  pointed  arches  in  Suuthem 
GwJ,  jast  AS  in  Sicily,  have  not  tlic  same  meaning  which  they  hare 
is  Normandy  and  Knglend.  The  poiuted  arches  at  Perigueux  are  no 
anrc  signs  of  coming  Gothic  than  the  pointed  arches  at  Tiryns  and 
IWnlum.  The  form  may  have  been  used  simply  because  it  vas 
bmi  to  be  constructively  convenient,  or  it  may  be  in  Aquitaine  aud 
frarence,  what  it  undoubtedly  is  in  Sicily,  a  sign  of  the  influence  of 
I  Saracen.  It  is  a  constant  feature  where  every  detail  is  Roman- 
it  is  specially  chosen  for  the  mofs,  aud  iu  some  cases  for  an 
Dus  reason.  In  Provcuce  the  barrel-vault  is  the  rule,  and  it  is  a 
gain  to  make  the  barrcL-vaidt  pointed  ;  besides  giving  greater 
bt  inside,  it  lessens  the  Kiiace  between  the  inner  and  outer  roofs. 
''Tie  ioside  of  Saint  Front  may  therefore  he  roughly  described  as  that  of 
Sijat  Mark,  without  mosaics  and  with  pointed  arches.  It  might 
brwlded  that  it  is  also  without  galleries ;  bnt  that  is  a  mere  differ^ 
attof  arrangement  which  does  not  affect  either  the  ground-plan  or 
\\t  main  lines  of  t1ie  construction.  The  distinctive  character  of  Saint 
IVcnt  is  that  it  reproduced  in  the  West  the  Byzantine  plan  and  con- 
ftnictton,  but  reproduced  it  with  the  arcbc!i  pointed  instead  of  round. 
Vitf  did  it  remain  a  solitary  or  exceptional  bnilding.  It  set  the 
bibioo  over  its  own  province  and  several  neighbouring  provinces. 
Pfrigonl,  Quercy,  Angonmoia,  Saintongc,  were  covered  with  domical 
^ksrches.  Nor  is  the  form  whollyunknowii  in  other  parts;  the  Angevin 
^l^lc.ilistiuet  as  is  its  own  character,  has  clearly  been  largely  intlueuced 
Inriiomical  ideas;  there  is  an  actual  cupola  as  fiir  north  asBlois;  slighter 
ifictt  of  domic&I  influence  hare  even  found  their  way  into  Normandy. 
Itiitlie  cupola  resting  on  the  pointed  arch  which  is  the  charac- 
teriitic  feature  ;  we  must  not  look  everywhere  for  the  complete  Byzan- 
tiac  group! og,  such  as  wc  ace  at  Saiut  Front.  In  the  nearest  among 
ib  neighbours  and  followers  that  grouping  can  never  have  existed 
cren  vhcn  the  building  was  more  perfect  than  it  now  is.  It  must 
inre  been  a  proud  day  for  the  brotberhood  of  Saint  Front  when 
tiiey  had  in  cvcr^'  sense  out-topped  the  church  of  the  bishopric 
Mow,  to  tee  the  chnrch  of  the  bishopric  rebuilt,  as  it  must  have 
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been  in  the  coarse  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  in  somewhat  lowlf  imiti- 
tion  of  the  aspiring  abbey.  For  Saint  Stephen  of  the  (-'117,  crcn 
when  he  boasted  his  third  cupola  anri  hi<t  ton-er,  must  aliraji 
have  lacked  the  characteristic  grouping  of  Saint  Sophia,  Ssijit 
Mark,  and  Saint  Front.  So  it  was  with  other  chnrchca  in  P^rigafd 
and  elsewhere.  M.  de  Verncilh  has  a  long  list :  I  haTC  seca 
enongh  to  show  that  the  cupola  is  found  in  not  a  few  Pctracoriaa 
churches  of  various  sizes  and  plans.  Sometimes  the  cupola  is  simplT 
the  vault  of  the  central  tower  in  a  church  of  the  common  cross  fona. 
So  it  is  in  the  abbey  of  Chancellade,  where  the  central  dome  is  jokod 
to  a  na%-e  of  most  nn-Byzantine  length,  and  in  the  little  cburcli  of 
Valenil,  an  example  of  the  local  style  on  the  smallest  scale,  Inotlur 
casesj  as  at  Saint- Jean  de  Cole, with  its  many  apses,  and  at  Bour6ei!Ie,' 
— Bourdcillc  above  the  Droune  with  its  famous  castle — a  Bcrinof 
cupolas  covers  or  has  covered  the  whole  building.  But  where  wt 
should  most  hare  looked  for  the  local  usagCj  at  Brantomc,  the  abbey 
betweeu  the  rock  and  the  river,  Brantfimc  ynih  its  western  forfi/ft 
like  Parenzo  aud  Saint  Ambrose,  with  its  tower  standing  on  the  rod 
almost  the  rival  of  Saint  Frond  itself,  cupola  and  apse  are  stnngtlj 
lacking,  and  the  thi'ee  tail  bays  are  vaulted  after  the  faabion  of  Anjou. 
If  ihe  tower  of  BrantAme  stands  on  the  rock,  the  tower  of  Siiat 
Front  has  a  fonudatiou  only  less  ancient.  I  have  already  meutiooed 
that  to  the  west  of  the  domical  church  of  Saint  Front  some  rclia 
still  Bur^'ive — or  sunivcd  a  month  or  two  back — of  the  elder  builiai 
which  went  before  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  order  to  form 
n  basement  for  the  tower,  which  is  built  over  it,  much  in  the  mm 
way  in  which  the  western  tower  at  Limoges  and  the  eastern  totcr 
at  Le  Fuy  are  both  built  over  earlier  buildings.  The  tower  iticl',  \ 
work  of  the  eleventh  century,  remodelled  in  the  twelfth,  is  ono 
of  the  best  specimens  of  a  stern  classical  Komauesquc  which  itili 
cleaves  to  half-columns  aud  entablatures.  Its  conical  finish  ia  held 
to  have  &et  the  fashion  for  the  district.  A  vaulted  building  couneetnl 
the  tower  with  a  gateway  to  the  west,  where,  over  a  plain  pciuUd 
arcli,  arc  two  raugcs  of  sculptures.  Christian  Uoman  rather  ihu 
Romanesque,  which,  without  much  likeness,  somehow  call  up  tlie 
memory  of  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great's  day  at  Lorsch.  They 
must  surely  have  been  built  up  again  from  the  primitive  buitdio^ 
To  the  south-west  of  the  church  is  a  cloister,  two  sides  unmiial 
Komanesque,  while  the  other  two  have  pointed  arches.  Hen 
the  form  is  a  distinct  sign  of  the  Transition;  there  is  no  such  coo- 
struetive  advantage  about  it  att  there  is  in  the  cupolas  and  barrel* 
vaults. 

•  lu  April,  1*^6,  ibis  most  IntcrcBting church  ww  ia  thodcslniyer'aluuiila.  TbstlM 
WM  already  rebuilt. 
~  If  uij*  mciuuty  (Iocs  not  rtrautfcly  fail  mo,  thia  cortUe  w»  perfect  in  ISA?-    Only 
lit  wu  lULuding  )u  Ajiril,  14^9. 
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I  have  spoken  of  "  destmction  "  and  "  destroyers"  wlien  speaking 
cf  the  works  which  hare  brcn  going  on  at  Saint  Front  seemingly  fur 
the  last  thirty  years.     Certainly  uowherc  has  the  dangerous  process 
called  "restoration"  better  descrired  the  harsher  name.  "We  eao  hardly 
say  thai  the  real  Satnt  Front  noir  exists  nt  all.     There  is  a  building 
wliicK  preserves  its  mala  outlines  and  reproduces  some  of  its  details ; 
but  it  is  not  Saint  Front  itself;  it  is  not  in  oil  points  ctcu   a  faith- 
ful copy.     The  characteristic  masonry  is  utterly  destroyed.     I  have 
tiappily  some  drawings  which  I  made  in  1H57,  which  remind  me  how 
Ssiat  Front  was  then,  but  Saint  Front  ttseirtias  periehccl.  Even  in  1857 
Uie  msgoitiMut  capitals  were  thrown  about  uncared  for  ;  now  all  has 
been  made  new  according  to  modern  rmctes.     One  spL-cial  fully  was 
to  pull  down  the  east  cud  which  had  been  added  in  later  times,  work 
wemiagly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wiilch  was   at  any  rate   better 
Tocth  keeping  than  work  of  the  lunetcenlh.     The  only  improvement 
<ia  the  past  state  of  things  that   I  can   see  since  my  former   visit   is 
chat  now  the  cnpnla.s  stand  out,  set  free  from  the  roof  which  used  to 
hide  them.      So  far.  and  so  far  only,  the  hopes  that  M.  do  Verneilh 
cberiahed  when  he  wrote  his  book  hare  been  fuUilled. 

The  narrow  streets  that  climb  and  cover  the  hill  of  Saint  Front 
OQght  to  be  rich  in  ancient  houses.  And  thongh  many  hnve 
ptriibed^  some  of  various  dates  still  remain.  In  the  streets  and 
^aetM  north  of  the  church  some  good  Bpccimcns  have  been  spared 
of  the  latest  Gothic  and  of  the  Henaissance.  And  in  the  luwer  parts, 
between  the  church  and  the  quay,  besides  some  picturesque  turrelcd 
faoosea  of  no  special  detail,  there  atill  lurk,  not  far  from  the  tower  of 
ifataguerrc,  in  the  streets  of  Les  Fargcs  and  Saint  Koch,  some  muti- 
lated fragments  of  Romanesque  houses  of  excellent  work  in  the  later 
formi  of  the  stylo,  following  well  on  tlie  earlier  fragment  at  the 
Chdtfou  Barrifre. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  at  a  city  which,  if  it  fills  a  smaller  place  than 

tome  in  general  history,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to    make  up   for 

ibe  lack  by  the  special  interest  of  lis  own  local  history.      Vtc  turn  to 

aootber  city,  of  high  interest  in  it-tclf,  though  certainly  of  leis  interest 

than  F^igueux,  but  whose  name  is  probably  far  better  known.     Our 

course  leads   us  to  Cahors,  and   Cuhors  lives,  though  with  an  nu- 

pltaaant  renown  and  in  still  more  unpleasant  company,  in  the  vcr»c 

oC  Dante.     The  course  hctwccu  the  two  cities  is  a  striking  one.    Tlie 

iron  road  takes  us  through  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  Aquitaniau 

laadi,  BO  different  from  the  tnmc  flats  of  so  large  a  part  of  northern 

Gaol,     We  run   along  the   valleys  of  the    Liste,   the    Vareze,   the 

Dordo^e,  and  Cahors'  own  stream  of  Lot.     We  pass  by  the  rocks 

where  prima:val  man  made  hia  burrow,  where  he  licwed  out  for  bim- 

wlf  tboae  caves  in  the  hill-side,  where  the  pric-historic  artists,  the 
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Phcidias  aud  Praxttetus  of  the  E&kirao  age,  carved  t)ie  elk 
elephant  au  cunningly  that  there  is  at  least  do  need  to  wrib 
and  "elephant"  under  them.  There  ire  sec  one  side  of  th 
tific  interest  of  the  Pctraooriaa  land,  an  iuterest  as  deep  m 
as  the  interest  of  Saint  Frout  and  the  cuixiLas  that  fullowcd  itj 
18  in  another.  The  aneieot  rocks  overhang  the  ancient  river, 
as  ready  to  topple  over,  aud  as  little  likely  really  to  do  so,  aa 
own  Muro  Tt/rto  itself. 

We  pass  on  by  hills  irhosc  history  is  of  later  daya,  caci 
croirned  by  its  castle,  suggesting  the  kind  of  men  among  «l 
own  Simon,  in  his  earlier  days,  had  a  stern  work  of  juBtici 
We  pass  by  the  Gaulish  stronghold  at  Luzcrcb,  and  though 
Lnzerch  nor  Cahors  is  UxcUodunuro,  we  arc  reminded  thai 
in  the  land  of  the  Codurct,  the  land  of  Luctorius  and  his 
They  fought  well  against  the  universal  conquerors,  an 
Dames  are  clothed  with  no  small  renown  in  the  book  wit 
Hirtim  wound  up  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  Ca»ar.  And 
to  which  wc  draw  near,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  Divona  Cadn 
may  fairly  draw  some  honour  from  the  exploits  of  the  tri 
The  modem  Cadurci  at  any  rate  think  so  ;  Luctorius  hm 
dedicated  to  him  j\nt  within  the  north  gate  of  tlie  city,  or 
just  within  the  poiut  where  the  north  gate  stood.  At  tt 
there  is  a  stone  or  two  which  looks  tike  a  scrap  of  Roman  n 
bnt  the  imitation  of  Roman  construction  went  on  so  long 
lands  that  it  in  dangerous  to  form  a  theory  on  a  mere  sci 
any  rate,  since  the  Cadurci  took  their  later  shape  of  Cahant 
city  has  contributed  some  memorable  names  to  history.  Pope . 
Twcnty-sccond  has  a  nohlc  tower  hearing  his  name,  and  a  rer 
street.  Both  tower  and  street  arc  fragments  of  the  great  \ 
the  pontifT  who  filled  all  places  in  his  gif^  with  men  of  ! 
Gaul,  specially  with  men  of  Cahors  and  Quercy,  more 
again  with  kinsfolk  of  the  Pope  who  had  been  James  of  Os 
Cadurcian  spelling,  Jacques  Dense.  Watchful  over  his  own  '. 
city,  he  founded  the  university,  he  burned  the  bishop,  and 
the  diocese  in  three.  A  man  of  Cahors  of  later  times,  le 
bctta,  has  a  wndc  central  hoaltvard  and  a  conspicuous  mt 
But  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  seem  not  to  esi 
kinsfolk  like  popes  of  the  fonrtccnth.  The  names  of  C 
aitie  and  jVwnc  arc  still  to  be  seen  over  very  ordinary  shop*, 
of  them  is  marked  as  "  bazar  gcnois "  for  the  sale  of  " 
ginoise."'  And  in  days  between  the  Pope  and  the  man  of 
times,  Cabors  s^w  the  birth  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  D 
France,  Clt-ment  Marot.  These  two  or  three  striking  9 
natives  of  Cabors  arc  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  genera 
of  the  city.      Yet  that  history  ia  stirring  enough,      It  consist 
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■I  tte  tunal  shifting  to  nnd  fro  of  a  SonthOnulish  land,  ending  in 
not  ft  few  cessions  hackwarda  unci  forwards  between  kings  of  France 
*bo  Dlaiuicil  to  represent  the  couuts  of  Toulouse  and  dukes  of 
Aqiiiwinc  who  liappeiied  to  be  also  kings  of  Kngland.  But  Cahors 
hu  ilio,  even  iu  this  matter,  a  story  o{  its  own.  From  the  days  of 
Iliilip  Augustas  the  bishops  of  Cahors  claimed  to  he  counts  of  their 
Ota  city,  holding  immediately  of  the  King  of  France.  As  caunts 
tfOdbors  they  bad  not  a  few  disputes  with  the  eonsnis  of  the  citVj 
md  Bcrtraud  dc  Cnrdaillac,  as  a  liegeman  of  the  Kinjt  of  Frar.ee, 
HJosfd  lo  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigny  which  transferred  hi« 
waty  to  the  noir  sovereign  Duke  of  Aqtiitainr.  In  later  days,  the 
fitr  of  Cahors,  strong  for  the  Ijcaguc,  was  taken  hy  1  Icnry  of  Navarre, 
mi  t^  1o«s  of  its  commercial  privile^s  that  followed  seem  to  hare 
dtitmycd  its  aneicnt  prosperity.  A  modern  Italian  poet  is  not  likely 
I  pick  out  Cahors  for  special  praise  or  blame. 

iVa  approach  to  Cahors  by  the  railway  from  Perigucui  at  once 

jMts  that   the  rity  has  once  been  greater  than   it  is.     Of  the 

int  land  of  (lucrey,  with  its  hills  rising  above  the   broad  Lot, 

tometimes  rocky,  sometimes   grassy,  the  traveller  has  already 

lomcthin^  and  if  he  happens  to   be  on  the  right   siilc  of  the 

B,  he  will  sec  something  of  the  noblest  appendage  to  Cahors,  if 

I  of  the  bridpe  of  Valentre  itself,  yet  at   least  of  its  towers.     A 

Dpse  may  be  had  also  of  other  walls  and  towers,  but  none  of  tho 

striking  objects  which   the  walls  contain,  nor   yet  the   most 

king  parts  of  the  walls  themselves,  come  into  sight  from  this  point. 

!»ee  at  once  that  this  whole  side  is  rather  a  forsakcu  riuartcr.     It 

110  the  city;  the  walls  show  that  ;  but  it  contains  only  scattered 

lings.     It   looks  like  the   rit^   of  P^rigucux,  without  its  great 

tmieDts.     It  is  quite  another  view  that  we  get  when  we  pass  to 

lessteru  aide. 

To  we  the  bridge  of  Vatentrc,  as  distinguished  from  its  towci?,  in  its 

[wrfcctioti,  the  traveller  must  take  the  path  on  the  left  bank  of 

I  river,  to   a  point  a  little  above  the  bridge.     To   sec   Cahor!",  ss 

Jagnishcd   from  it«  bridge,  in   its   full  jicrfcctiou,  he  must  place 

lielf  in  much  the  same  position,  as  that  ia  which  he  lirst  placed 

tlf  at  Periguexu.      He  should  cross  the  bridge  which  spans  the 

:oD  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  a  bridge  which  would  count  for  a 

ileal  00  any  other  river.      Ilenca  let  him  look  across  at  Cahors 

the  opposite  suburb.      lie  will  there  really  see  what  in  the  like 

at   PC'rigucQi   he  only   seemed   to  ece.     That   is   to   »ay,   the 

on   which    he  looks  is   the   true    Cadurcian.  city,  while  the 

eux  on  which  he  looked   from  the  same  point  was  not  the 

Petracorian    city,     lie    looks    at    the    eastern     view    of    the 

Bnh   of  Saint    Stephen  at   Cahors.  as   he  looked  at  the  eastern 

'He*  of  the     church   of   Saint    Front    at    Perigueus ;    but    Saint 
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Strpben  u,  what  Saint  Front  is  not,  tltc  tmc  sod  ancient  s^at 
of  tlic  'biiihopric  of  the  citr  on  which  he  is  gazing  There  is 
in  fact  nothing  at  Cahon  which  answers  historicallr  to  Saint  Front; 
there  ii  not,  at  present  at  least,  any  (freat  srcondarjr  chnrch ;  ih^ 
ehorrii  of  Saint  Urciae  e«n  hardly  claim  that  rank  ;  Cahora  has, 
in  the  langunve  of  Gregory  of  Toars,  an  eeclra'ta  bat  no  barilica 
alongude  of  it.  Bat  Saint  Stephen  is  bj  no  means  tbe  same 
dominant  object  in  tbe  view  of  old  Cahors  which  Saint  Front 
M  in  the  view  of  new  Fen'gaeux.  We  at  once  see  that,  at  Cahors 
at  any  rate^  the  city  itai^If  is  greater  thaa  any  object  tu  the 
city.  What  strikes  one  most  of  all  in  the  i-iew  from  the  bridge,  or, 
more  eflectire  stilt,  in  the  view  gained  by  going  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  ou  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  range  of  walls  and  towers 
which  rise  above  the  rock,  and  fence  iu  the  north-eastern  end  of  tbe 
totro.  Without  venturing  to  Hkeu  the  ramparts  of  Cahors  tu  those 
of  Luzeru  or  Cortoua,  the  "  diadem  of  towers"  which  the  lofttc&t 
qnartrr  of  the  Cadurcian  city  "  liiU  to  heaven  *'  is  by  no  means  to 
be  dcs|)i8ed.  Ttic  whole  grouping  of  walls,  towers^  and  hoDseSf 
rising  above  the  winding  rivcr^  girded  liy  bills  on  both  sides,  is  as 
striking  and  picturesque  as  any  grouping  of  its  own  kind.  For  we 
are  not  dealing  with  Kome  huge  fortress  on  an  inaccessible  height; 
vc  arc  not  dealing  with  exceptional  fortifications  like  tbo»e  of 
Carcassonne,  exceptionally  well  preserved.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  Gaulish  city  of  the  usual  type,  planted  on  a  moderate-sized 
Lill  sloping  down  to  the  indispensable  river. 

When,  from  this  general  impression  we  go  on  to  step  ont  the  sitefl 
more  in  detail,  we  find  that  Cahors  is  far  more  of  a  river  city  than 
Perigueux.     The   Lisle  runs   by   Pc'rigucux,  with   a  bend  certainly  ; 
but  the  river  in  no  way  compasses  the  city.     But  the  Lot  does  gofl 
a  long  way  towards  compassing  Cahors.      The  site  is  as   thoroughlv 
peninsular    as  the  site   of  Bern,   of  Shrewsbury,   or  of  Besauyou. 
On  the  eastern  and    western  sides  the  hill  rises  above  the  river  with 
some    slecpness ;    on  the  south    it  slopes  gently   to  the   stream;    tljc 
northern  end  forms  the  isthmus  guarded  by  the  wall.     And  the  \'iow 
from  the  walls  and  towers  in   the   nortb-easteru  quarter  of  the  city, 
the  view  over  the  wide  river  and  the  hills  beyond  it,  over  the  great 
Doraiuitau   church   beyond  the    bridge,   over  scattered   houses  and  _ 
villages  and  the  towers  of  a  castle  crowniag  a  lower  height  by  thefl 
river-siilc,  in  a  noble  one  indeed.     It  was  Jtt  truth  a  pleasant  site  on 
which  the  Cudurci   planted  Lhcir  Bivoiia.     Tiiis  eastern  side  of  tbe 
hill  is  thickly  covered  with  houses  gatlicriug  round  thecflthodral  and 
the  chief  buildings,  old   and  new.     The  western  side,  among  its  few 
straggling  sLrcets,  contains  some  churches  and  former  monasteries, 
there   too   is  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  carried    away  to  an  unusual 
distance  from  his  head  ehurcli^  and  there  is  the  one  conspicDous 
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Romui  nlic  of  Caliors,  tlie  so-called  portal  of  Diana.  But  the 
ponal  standu  in  a  garden  ;  and  tlirough  a  large  part  of  this  side  of 
t\ie  town  we  threitd  our  w«y,  not  through  narrow  and  closely 
puled  street!,  as  on  the  other  sidc^  but,  by  roads  and  paths  that 
iit|lit  be  in  the  open  conntrjr.  We  follow  thcao  along  the  wall  of 
Ibe  iitlimu»  and  aloug  the  western  edge  of  the  hill,  till  we  look 
igijn  oil  the  river  and  on  the  hills  od  its  other  bauk,  the  noble 
Iriijtc  of  Valentre,  with  its  pointed  arches  and  its  three  towers,  and 
(■tbe  modern    railway  station  to  whJeb    part  of  the  wall  has  given 

flT. 

Utrt  then  is  a  city  which,  if  it  has  not  such  a  story  as  Perigueax, 
cfitilocs  not  gi%'c  us  the  same  opportunities  for  research  and  specu- 
Utitffl  as  are  aupi)!!^^!  to  us  by  I'crigueus  before  wc  kuow  its  story, 
^aerupies  a  decidedly  finer  site  than  Perigueux,  and  has,  as  a  city,  as  a 
tion  of  dwellings  fenced  iu  by  a  wall,  a  very  distiuct  story  to 
Dd  which  supplies  some  questions  for  speculatiou  also.  We  at 
iisk  whether  the  western  side  of  the  bill  ever  was  so  thickly 
bited  as  the  eastern.  The  city  io  the  day  of  its  decline  may 
hare  ihrunk  up  like  Autun  or  Home  itself.  Or  let  us 
if«ie  it  with  the  most  striking  case  of  all,  with  Soest  ia 
tfalia,  where  the  present  small  town  stands  in  the  middle  of 
land  gardens,  a  journey  through  which  towards  any  point  of  the 
ipass  leads  us  to  the  wall  of  the  once  great  Ilanscatic  city.  But 
iwestera  side,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  least  fenced  in,  and  the 
eoce  within  it  of  the  oue  undoubted  Uomau  relic  in  Cahors  shows 
.  the  ground  was  occupied,  though  possibly  only  as  a  suburb,  in 
days.  The  so-called  portal  is  undoubtedly  not  a  portal,  and 
lis  no  reason  to  thiuk  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Diana.  As 
Is  now,  it  is  a  single  arch,  with  a  window  or  other  opcuing  over 
bat  the  single  arch  was  ouc  of  a  aeries,  as  thrrc  are  the  spring- 
I  of  arches  on  each  side  of  it,  and  of  another  springing  at  right 
to  it  It  is  therefore  a  mere  fragment,  pcrliaps,  as  has  bccit 
QectBTCil — alwayt  both  an  easy  antl  a  likely  conjecture — a  frag- 
.  of  baths.  The  coustruetion  is  that  with  which  wc  arc  most 
iltar  in  Britain  and  iu  northern  Gaul,  but  wliicli  wc  do  not  sec  at 
Rome  itself,  and  much  !e»s  eomnionly  in  the  inure  thoroughly 
lized  lands  uf  the  South,  the  small  stones  alternating  with 
of  brick,  characteristic  of  Inter  Itumau  times.  At  Cahors,  as 
iminy  other  places,  this  manner  of  buildinjc  has  really  never  died 
i;  sometliing  esstoliiilly  the  same  is  fouud  iu  buildings  set  up 
lay.  Of  the  Kuman  dale  of  the  arch  there  can  be  no 
iHr  of  doubt;  and  ue  still  hope  with  fear  and  trembling  that  at 
lone  stone  at  tbe  north  gate  is  not  due  tu  any  mcdiicval  or 
faaitder.  We  infer  that,  in  the  days  when  the  Cadurci  were 
of  Romej  their  dty^  at  least  ia  this  direction,  stretched 
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a«  far  as  it  liotm  uuw.      The  site  of  the  bridge  of  Valeatr&j 
must  have    been  guarded  at  all    cimc$;    hut  the  presence   of 
cathcdruL  churc-h  proves   the   eastern  side  tu  hare  bcea  aLwaya 
heart  of  the  city,   while   the    western  side   may    have  been  pii 
much    as    it  now    is,    a    place    of  scattered    dwelliugs    only. 
cathedral  itself,  the  church  of  Saint  Stephen,   is  one  which  it  cm 
well  to  study   next  after  Saint  I-'ront      Here  again  wo  have  ca 
hut  not  the  grouping  of  those  of  Pcrigacux.     The  church  of 
a  building  of  strange  outline  from  any  poiut,  follows  a  far 
plau.      It  has  more  iu   common  wiih  the  church  of  La  Citi. 
hays  only,  each  hearing  its  cupola,  form  the  nave.     To  the  can 
ancient  choir  and  its  chupcla  were  raised  In  a  singular  way  in  the  t 
tecntU  century,  forming  nn  apse  of  strange  design  within  and  witb 
bui  hy   nu   means  lacking  in   statcliDcaa   within  or   without.    ' 
west   front  takes    an   odd   form  which  is  sometimes   seen  in  Ng 
(Icrmauy,  hut  which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  *ThcD  attached 
a  domical  church   in   southern   Caul.     One  can  describe  it  oal 
two  flat  towers  with  a  third  tower  between  them.    There  is  sometb 
like  it  at  Angers  ;  hut  the  amazing  S[>ccimen  there  has  nothing  lilt^ 
heaviness  of  the  front  of  Cahors.  The  glories  of  the  church  of  Cil 
arc  in  truth  the  magniHceiit  Uoraancsquc  porch  on  the  north  sidei 
the  elaborate  paintings  of  the  fiftcetith  century  which  havcbeeubroa 
to  light  within.      We  spell  them  out,  hnlf  sighing  that  in  abnili 
which  hod  so   much  about  it  that  savours  of  the  East,  we  do  not 
the    mosaics    of    llaveuua,  but-  glad   that  wc   have  at   least  u 
thing  better  than  the  bare  walln  of  Saint  Front.       Saint  StC] 
of  Cahors  i^  at  least  not  restored ;  it  is   pleasant  tu  sit  aud  id 
under  the   wide  span   of  the    spreading  domes,   to   contrast  t| 
massive  simplicity  with  the  busier  design  of  the  apse,  its  Mde 
unequal    length,  its   elaborate  wiudons,  and  to  feel  oursclTCS,  M 
are,  far  away  from  auy  of  our  ordinary  fjclds  of  study.     A  gnr 
cloister  of  the   latest  French  Gothic  is  au  exotic;  but  it  is  plesi 
iu  itself  and  it  allows  some  guod  views  of  the  groupbg  of  the  bu 
iug,  and  specially  of  the  daring  way  in  which  a  huge  round  vio 
was  cut   through   the   original  liomanesque   opening.       Altogd 
simply  because  Saint  Stephen  of  Cahurs  is  not  iu  itself  so  woodc 
as  Saint  Front  of  Perigueux,  fur  that  very  reason  it  tells  us  nion 
the  city  aud  the  land  iu  which  we  are.     Siaint  Front,  as  has  b 
already  said,  must,    when    it    was    built,  have    beeu    an    exotii^ 
strange    aud    foreign  object  which  startled  all  beholders.      By 
time    that   Saint   Stephen   was  built,   the    cupola  had  bccune 
established  local  form  which   could  have  startled  no  one ;   all  I 
could  at   any  time  have  beeu  strange    is  to    be    found  in   the  L 
additions  east  aud  west 

The  cathedral  church  on  the  one  side,  the  bridge  of  Valcntr^  on 
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Qwr,  MIC,  witbont  donht,  the  chief  attractions  among  the  nionu- 
Wnts  of  the  Cadurcian  pcumsula.  But  there  are  other  things 
iWch  must  not  be  foi^ottcn.  Tbe  church  of  Saint  I'ndce,  the 
Vnicinna  who  figures  io  Gregory  of  Tours  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Mcforiogi&n  Perkin  Warbeck  Gundobald,  though  hardlr  worthy  to 
nsl  IS  a  second  church  to  Saint  Stephen,  has  some  notable  points. 
Ittcapitalsj  of  tbe  later  Romanesque,  arc  a  study,  and  it  keeps,  both 
ibofeand  below  ground,  some  traces  of  a  church  of  Primitive  work, 
lO^intiDg  the  crypt  of  Saint  Gerrase  at  Houea.  In  the  sHbiirb 
bcjtiDd  the  Lot,  the  Dominicau  cliurcb,  dokt  partly  ruined,  partly 
dtrtroved,  partly  set  up  again  in  a  buugliug  sort,  must  have  been 
u  example  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  cbaracterlatic  type  familiar  to 
tk  friaw.  Cahors  too  is  ricb  iu  houses.  Mere  pointed  arches  are 
t^g;  tbe  narrow  Ktreets  are  full  of  tbem  ;  but  sometimes  rich 
tiidoira,  early  and  late,  appear  also.  A  rich  and  artistic-minded 
tuglier  of  Cabors  n-as  clearly  not  too  grand  to  live  over  his  own 
ikof.  But  tbe  bousea  of  tine  work  are  mostly  along  the  quay,  and 
BDtllr,  though  not  all,  of  late  date.  Such  is  the  house  called  that 
«f  Henry  tbe  I'ourth,  conqueror  of  Cabors.  Some  bit^t  of  detail 
Btjr  ilso  be  found  iu  the  towers,  besides  their  picturesque  grouping. 
On  tbe  whole  the  artistic  and  historic  treasures  of  Cabors  are  smaller 
to  those  of  Perigucux.  t^aint  Stephen  is  not  Saint  Front, 
nd  the  palace  of  Pope  John  is  not  tbe  Vhdteau  Barriert.  On  tbe 
Otkrhaud  tbe  tine  position  of  Ptirigueux  must  yield  to  the  tiuer 
yaiHon  of  Cahors,  and  tbe  bridge  of  Yalentre  is  unrivalled  at  Ptiri- 
{senx  or  elsewhere.  It  is  no  mean  city  after  all  whose  folk  Dante  did 
mi  manner  honour  hy  giving  them  a  special  place  among  sinners. 

Ibere  ore  plenty  of  other  cities  in  southern  Gaul,  and  for  the 
utter  of  that  in  other  lands,  our  own  among  tbem,  which  it  would 
bepltuant  to  treat  in  the  same  comparative  way  in  which  1  have 
bated  P^rigueux  and  Cabors.  Hut  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
nutlieni  Gaut  as  a  specially  rich  field  for  study  of  this  kind,  and 
■e  comparatively  untrodden.  It  is  a  laud  to  which  I  would  bid 
mreUera  bent  on  any  kind  of  intelligent  object,  whetbtr  flint 
TCtpous,  cupolas,  or  anything  else,  fly  mere  tourists  it  is  not 
lifceljr  to  be  speedily  overrun. 

Kdwakd  a.  Freku&n. 
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I^HK  origin  of  tbis  pnper  is  to  be  found  in  mv  belief  Utat  tie 
fundamcutal  priiicijilea  of  tbe  Church  of  Clintit  arc  the  Ixfl 
jnstiRcation  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  of  l^ngland,  and  flat 
clear  pcrceptiuu  and  statement  of  those  pricriplcs  are  among  Ik 
best  raeasurcs  both  for  reformitig  and  for  defcuding  it. 

Tlicre  are  two  prclimiuary  remarks  I  wiah  to  make,  to  detine  vInt 
I  am  not  going  to  8peak  about. 

(1.)  I  am  not  spcakiug  about  Christian  Principles,  but  about 
Church  Principle?.  And  the  diflerence  ia  this :  the  umreni 
Clmrcb — that  is,  tlic  whole  l)ody  of  faithful  incii  and  women — a^ 
orguu  through  n  hich  Christ,  who  is  irt  tbc  heavens,  works  still  qjJj 
earth.  Each  iudividual  Church  is  au  organization  for  the  >ind^| 
Chriatianity,  and  we  are  discussing  the  principles,  not  of  Christiuritj 
but  of  the  organization.  My  pa|icr  is  therefore  au  Essay,  and  Dot  i 
Sermon. 

And  (2.)  I  am  dealing,  not  witli  applications  or  detaiU,  butvitl 
principles.  It  would  be  out  uf  place  to  go  into  historiot  oi 
aiitiquarian  quetttions  ;  to  touch  on  the  relations  of  the  AugltcutI 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  still  more,  to  talk  about  the  PoUi 
Worship  Ilegulatiou  Act,  or  the  Courts  of  Final  Appeal.  1  an  no 
going  to  speak  about  Ititualists  or  £vangelical!>,  or  indeed  aboa 
Situal  or  Doctrine.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  Establishnwii 
or  Disestablishment;  about  Acts  of  Uuiformity  or  terms  of  Sul»cri| 
tion  ;  I  am  in  fact,  going  to  speak  ou  the  subject  of  the  pipe) 
■which  is — principles.  The  paper  will  very  likely  be  tbouj 
dull.  I  fear  that  is  iucritubte;  but  it  will  not  be  coutrovertiol 
political. 

Fundomentui  Church  Friaciptea.     Let  us   deBnc  our  norda; 
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let  me  advise  you  always  to  be  ready  to  defiDe  your  vords.     There 

was  once   a  great  controTcrsy   which    aioioat  rent  the  Church    of 

GnglaDd  in  tvo ;  aod  the  great  liishup  TUirlwall  remarked,  after   it 

was  all  over,  that  it  had  uever  happened   to  occur  to  either  side  to 

de6ae  the  terms  id  dispute.     Had  they  done  so,  the  dispute  would 

bare  ceased  at  once.     Aod   dcliiiitioits   are   not  easy  things.     They 

sr«  verr  eatiy  UDtil  you  try  to  mnlve  them,  and  get  them  criticized. 

Mso,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  detioitiou 

comes  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginaiiig,  of  a  study.      You  are  going 

to  study  Logic  or  Political  Kcouomy ;  aud  you  want  a  dcftnition  of 

Ibem.     \"ery  well ;  but  you  must  have  nome  notion  of  Logic  before 

jou  can   understand  its   limits.       You    must   know   something    of 

Political  l^xjuomy  and  its  kindred  seiencea  before  you  can  appreciate 

(be  boundaries  that  separate  the  one  from  the  other.      Would  you 

ill  nnderstund  me  if  I  gave   you  a  dcfiuition  of  Partial  Differeutiai 

Equations  ? 

SO)  in  Eact,  wc  ought  to  know  the  Church  first,  before  we  can 
define  it.  But  we  do  all  know,  in  a  rough,  general  way,  by  the 
operieDce  of  our  life,  something  about  the  Church,  and  so,  perhaps, 
it  ii  dearer  to  work  in  the  reverse  order  in  a  short  paper  like  tbisj 
lotake  a  definition  first,  and  to  te^t  it  and  explain  it,  maybe  to  add 
Wit,  or  subtract  from  it,  but,  at  any  rate,  to  see  whetlicr  it  docs  not 
dmv  real  light  ou  Fuudamental  Church  Priucijjtes.  And  this 
*iU  demand  your  best  attention. 

All  lines  of  thought  on  which  I  have  attempted  to  think  out  this 
fntion  appear  to  me  to  converge  towards  cue  definition  of  th» 
Chnich  of  Christ,  a  definition  which  stateK  the  fundamental  principle* 
tliatwe  arc  in  search  of.     Let  us  try  this  definition. 

Wc  Church  of  Christ  h  a  divine,  adf-orgamzini/  ataociation  of 
■KrA  Vhrint  is  the  Head,  knit  tuyvther  by  a  commfjn  faith  and 
tcnnentu,  whose  aim  is  the  r/Arituul  education  qf  mankind  in  the 
firil  and  faith  of  Christ. 

Iliii  is  the  fundamental,  original,  and  permanent  principle  ;  and  it 
a  bwx  sometimes  losing  sight  of  this  that  Churches  have  been  led 
■Bto  error  and  weakness  and  suffering,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

BeEorc  proceeding  to  examine  this  definition  in  detail,  let  me  make 
"Kor  two  geueral  remarks  ou  it,  by  way  of  indicating  its  siguifieonce. 
It  follows  from  this  dcllnition  that  t}ic  Church  of  Christ  rests  on  no 
■niMii  charter.  Its  eharteria  the  Divine  command,  "  Aa  My  Pather 
niKDt  &[c,  c\'cn  so  send  I  you/'  Its  bond  of  union  is  its  common 
''iliitnd  common  sacraments,  and  allegiance  to  a  common  Head, 
•ith  no  other  necessary  unity.  It  i«  a  society,  moreover,  not  to 
nTonx  control,  or  exercise  domination  over  men's  conduct  or 
tottUects,  but  to  influence  arid  educate  the   world;  it  is  as  leaven 
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hid  ill  meal ;  it  works  slowly  till  the  ^holc  is  IcavcDcd  ;  and  inaamuch 
as  it  educates  its   members   and   otlici's  in   the   faith  and   spirit   of 
Christ,  it  is  cue  whose  work  and  aim  is  primarily  spiritual ;  it  helps  ^ 
neUj  that   is  to  say,   to   live  in  the   presence  of  th^  Udsccq   andH 
JEtcrnal ;  to  recognize  tlic  true   nature  of  man,  as   revealed   by  tlic 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ;  to  keep  His  image  and  memory  in  our  ^ 
hearts,  acting  almost  like  a  second  conscience ;  to  live  in  a  spirit  offl 
trust   in  God   and  love  to  man  ;  to   realize  God's   fatherhood   and 
man's  brotherhood;  to  lead  the  life  of  purity  and    kindness;  to  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life ; — the  especial  rcvcliitioua  of  the  teaching;  and  life 
of  Christ. 

Seeing  tlic  tlosc  relation  of  spiritual  atid  moral  progress  with 
intellectual  and  pliysicai  conditions,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
Church  should  be  deeply,  even  ardently,  interesitcd  in  ali  that  concerns 
the  intellectual  education  of  mankind;  all  that  bears  on  increasing 
man's  power  of  judging  rightly,  on  his  self-control ;  and  in  all  that 
Concerns  the  exterunl  conditions  of  life.  Progress  in  these  is  essential; 
but  to  the  Church  they  are  the  means,  not  the  end. 

The  Church  is  knit  together  by  a  common  Creed  and  Sacraments. 
All  experience  shows   that   this  bond  is   essential.      Without  it  the 
Church  would  hceomc  a  loo&ely-heLd-together  philanthropic  as8ocia-_ 
tiou.     Wc  ftliould  be  grains  of  sand.     Kxpericnce  also  shows  Ihafef 
those  religious  eauimuniiies  whose  faith  is  defined  still  mure  closely 
acquire  a  nmmetitniu  and  intensity  wliich  a  broader  creed  fails  to 
supply,     lliere  is  room  inside  a  Church   fur  such  bodies  bound  to- 
gether by  these  closer  tics.      But  we  cannot  to  tho  whole  Churchi  J 
give  any  narrower    limits  than  these,  the  acccptntice  of   the    sub-" 
stance  of    our    common  Creeds,    Apostolic    and    Niccnc,    and    the 
observance  of  the  tno  Christian  Sacraments.  fl 

Yon  will  begin,  then,  to  see  what  are  the  fundamental  Church™ 
principles,  as  coutaiued  in  this  definition ;  but,  before  1  proceed  to 
develop  them  more  at  length,  perhaps  it  will  help  you  still  more 
clearly  to  understand  what  are  fundamental  Church  principles  if  I 
proceed  to  mention  some  principles  which,  though  of  high  impoTt- 
ance,  arc  not  fundamental.  .^^ 

1  have  said,  you  will  remember,  that  the  Church  is  an  asaociatioa 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  This  implies  an  oryanic  unity,  a  life 
in  the  Church,  and  an  altogether  peculiar  relation  to  Christ.  ^| 

No  conception  or  definition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would  b^^ 
satisfactory,  or  ereu  tolerable,  if  it  did  not  include  the  induence 
and  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  among  its  members.  This  presence 
it  is  us  impossible  to  define  as  it  is  to  de^nc  life  itself.  Our 
sjiiritual  life  and  experiences,  the  inter-communion  between  mau's 
spirit  and  God,  transcend  dcfiuitiou.  But  they  ore  facts,  aud  tbcy 
are  the  fouudation  of  the  life  and  continuity  of  the  Church.       It 
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deep  oonvictiou  of  tbia  real  life  of   the  Cburcb   in  ChrUt, 

ud  of  Christ  in  the  Church ;  a    mystical  conception,  bat  not  an 

inipDaTir  ooe;    a   conception    true,  and    experiiQCutally    Tertfiablo 

U^  Tcrified — it  i&  this  that  14  fitudamental.     Il    bos  takca    many 

{anUi  which,  to   one  generation,  ouc   race,  oqc  typo   of  mind  or 

jtoother.  hare  appeared  least  iiiadiMjuutc  to  express  that  couTiction. 

Bat  these  forms  are  not  fuodauictttul.     Ami  it  is  to   this   1  wish  to 

oUrour  attention.     They  arc,  so  to  aay,  of  private  iutcrpretatioDi 

udcuDot  command  uuivcraul  af.8cut.       For  ciam|rlc,  wc  may  trell 

b^TC  that  there  is,  liiskorically^  an  uiibmkeii   line    of  siicccfieion  in 

Iijiog  on  of  hands  from  the  Apoatolie  Church  to   the  present  time ; 

ttwxf  well  hold  vith  Lightfoot,  that  the  threcfuUl  niiuiiitry  is  "  the 

ical  baclibonc  of  the  CJiurch,"  and   that   the  lOjnscupal  form  of 

meiit  nertainly,  "  if  auy  event    in    Church    History   can    be 

'irailal,"  dates  from  the  time  uf  St.  John  ;  but  to  soy  that  the  grace 

[«f  (Mdination  ami  power  to  admioistcr  Racranieiits  depemi   for  tlicir 

iritual  efllciency  to  others  on  this  unbroken  succession  is  a  belief 

llieory  wbicb,  however,  dues  but  express  in  a  concrete,  material, 

!,  so  to  say,  portable  form  the  profound  truth  of  the  continuity  of 

ist'9  spiritual  presence  in  the  Church.     And  therefore,  if  wc  care 

liiiak  accurately,  wc  shall  not  consider  the  form  of  the  cxpressiou 

ipftkis  trnth  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Church   as    iu    itself  funda- 

itil  and  universal ;  what  is  fundamental  is  the  truth  of  which  il 

u  expression,  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  la  the  Church — that 

ia  the  whole  association  of  faithful  men  and  women — a  presence 

vhich  men  can  hardly  fait  to  represent  to   tfacmsclveB   in  diflercnt 

lit,  and  on  which  wc  cannot  meditate  too  much. 

So,  too,  all  theories  relating   to  the   cOifacy   of  the  Sacraments, 

ismal  Regeneration,  the  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 

union,  oil  questions  of  ritual,  all  questions  of  the  powers  of  the 

■,  even  all  questions  of  prayer  and  worship,  arise,  if  you   will 

nieet  on  the  matter,  from  the  conviction,  which  is  absolutely  funda- 

mattl,  that  the  inter-communion   of  Spirit  between  Christ  and  the 

nmbcrs  of    His   Church    on    earth   ix  continuous,   and  has  many 

(fauincli  and  manifestations.     All  methods  of  expressing  that  inter* 

eMBininion  and  recipr0c.1t  influence  nrc  utterly  inadequate,  and  there 

Mftber  is, 'nor  will  be,  any  formula,  which  tlic  wit  of  man  can  devise, 

rtieh  contains  the  whole  truth  about  it;  and  therefore  no  formula  of 

bdief  on    these   points   is   in   itself   fundamental.      As  soon   a^i  wc 

■tCBpt  to  embody  the  spiritual  truth  in  intcllartual  formv,  wc  jtass 

oot  of  the  region  of  unity  in  spirit  into  the    region   of  diversity  of 

<^«aiou.      And  this  we  must  recognixc,  and  cling  to  the  faith  for  xin 

iji,  and  to  the  formulae  for  such  as  they  help.     These  formuLr,  how- 

rrer,  arc  commonly  regarded  as  Church  Principles,  but  they  are  not 

ftmdi'mtntat  principles;  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  that 
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such  poiuU  as  tbcsCi  wbicli  ttc  believe  to  be  sacred,  and  kaotr  to  be 
yaluablc,  in  our  owu  Church  teaching  must  jet  be  reKarded  as  super- 
structure, acd  liable  to  chauge  and  dcvclupineiit  and  Tarietjrof  opiuion. 
Cut  ucvertbvlcss  it  is  so.  AU  such  tbeuries  are  imperfect,  io- 
ndcquatc,  and  largely  erroneous.  Each  conveys  to  some  miod  a  great 
truth,  but  it  cannot  be  forced  on  another,  as  iu  itself  the  truth  of 
which  it  may  be  in  some  cases  a  chatmel.  There  is  iu  the  theory,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  a  subjective  elcmeut.  What  is  fundarocntal 
in  all — to  repeat  ouce  more — is  the  continuous  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ  among  men,  a  veritiible  life  of  the  Cliurcli,  however  we  exp 
this  fact. 

I  »vill  now,  after  these  general  remarks  on  the  definition  as  &  wKo!?^ 
and  especially  on  that  part  of  it  which  detines  the  Church  as  au 
association  of  which  Christ  Is  the  head,  proceed  to  develop,  with 
Ruch  detail  as  ttmc  will  permitj  some  of  tLc  other  termti  of  the 
definition. 

We  call   the   Church  a  divine    association.     Wc    mean  by   that 
phrase  that  it  goes  back  to    Christ  IliniseJf.     Iu  Him   is  its   origin. 
Wc  look  on  it,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  plan  for 
the  cdncation  of  the  world.     It   is   with  the  deepest   hnmili^  and  H 
consciousness  of  human    limitations  that   we  can  renturc    to   use 
any  such  phrase  as  "  Divine  purpose  and  plan,"     The  more  ire  think  ^ 
of  such  words,  the  more  we  shall  shrink  from  using  them  lightly,  fl 
Still,  if  there  is  any  divine  plan  to  be  traced  m  history,  if  all  religion 
is  not  a  dream,   the  work  of  the   Church   of  Chriit  U  a  part  of  the 
diviue  plan  for  the  education  of  the  world. 

We  call  the  Church,  moreoTer,  a  Heif-ofyftnizinff  association.     It 
is   uot  euough   that  men   should   combine  iuto    au   association   for 
a  common    purpose;    they  must  also    have  a    regular  organizatioa 
in  order  to  secure  efficiency.      liut  tLe  ivorld  is  too  large,  and  the 
difficulty  of  iutcr-cummunicatiou   iu  ancient  times  was   too   great, 
and   the  diversity  of  the  religious  and   intellectual    tendencies    of 
nations  is  too  pronounced,  for  a  single  organization  to  hold  through- 
out the   Church,   although   there   may  be   unity   of  faith.      Diver- 
gences iu  forma  and  philosophies  between  the  Kastem  and  Western.' 
Churches  soon  began  to  show  themselves,  and,  later  on,   Teutonic 
and  Roman  divergences  Liegau ;  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  national; 
and   other  Church  organizations  exist,   all  being   branches    of  tU 
Universal  or  Catholic  Chnrch  of  Christ.     They  may  be  one  in  faith; 
in  sacramcntSj  and  in  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  yet  differ  in  orgsul- 
xation.      In  each  such  branch,  as,  for  example,  iu  our  own  branch,  tlitf! 
Church  of  England,  organization  is   necessary    to   deal  with  aucli 
rarious   subjects  as  its  finance,  its  laws,  its  customs,  its   ritual,  it« 
doctrine,  its  extension. 

Bat   there   exists  no  tiniveraal  organization  for  the   Church ;   i 
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acJtr  conuBts  in   spirit  alone,  nor  is   there  any  ncceasarj  tjpe  of 

urgjoiMlion.     Any  one  wlio  studies  ecclesiastical  history  iio])artiallj 

,'iJl  be  impressed   bv  the  gradual  aud,  bo  to  speak,  casual  growth  or 

QudificatioQ  of  most  of  its  inslitutiotis  and  orgaaizatioos ;  he  will 

notice  liow  they  followed  the  laws  of  growth  and  quaai-cvoliition  of 

all  things  human,  altering  by  the  perpetual  process  of  self. adjustment 

Slid  adaptation   to  circumstances.     This  is  their  origin,  and  this  is 

tqmllr  their  sanction   or    their    eonflemnatioii.      The   socrcdncss   is 

uotin  the  iDstitniioo,  but  in  the  truth  to  which  it  witnesses;  not  iu 

tiie  orginiaation,  but  in  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  cITcct,  and 

«pifit  that   animates   it.     No  one,  on  the  one  hand,  can  study 

inisBiical  history  and  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  vast  import- 

10  Church  life  of  the  institution  of  Kpiscopacy.      It  has  given 

onliauity,  cobcreucy,  strength.     It  enabled  the  C'hurch  to  do  the 

k  it  had  to  do.     It  is  still,  both  at  home  and  in  our  eolonieit,  to 

ipptaraueo,  essential  to  Church  work.     It  is  the  framcworlj  on 

,icli  the  orgnuiEation  rests.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  who 

ly  eontrasts  what  may  he  regarded  as  the  minor  characteristics 

oar  prcicut   Church   of  England   with  those   of  the  Church  of 

in  its  tirst  age — our  permanent  separation  of  mitiistera  from 

jar  iiursuits,  our    acttiog  apart  places  and    buildings  for  sacred 

,rpows,  the   inequalities  of  rank   and    money-payment  associated 

ofBccs  in  the  Church  of  England,  our  parochial   system,  our 

and  endowments,  our  relation  to  the  State,  our  prelates  in  tlic 

of  Lords,  our  CQHy&i  d'tiirf,  our  order  of  administratlou  of 

ucraments    of   Baptism    and    the    Lord's    Supper,    and    other 

iltr  points — no  one.  I  say,  with  adequate  knowledge,  can  quietly 

ifsst  these  with  what  they  hare  sprung  from,  and  trace  evca  tit 

itKnc  the  processes  by  which  Ihcy  have  sprung  up,  and   yet  doubt 

,t  the  Church  of  Christ  has  had,  and  that  the  Church  of  JCn^land 

home  and  in  the  colonies  still  has,  the  capacity  for  self-organixa* 

liom  aad  growth  and  adaptation.     The  claim  of  the  exiatiug  custotus 

fofoor  rcTcrcncc  rests  on  no  claim  to  separate  diviue  origin.      Xu 

ott  can  doubt  that,  in   their  present  form,  they  arc  human  iu  the 

icDsc  that  anything  that  the  spirit  of  man  devises  aud  executes  is 

iliaiiiaii.  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  both  capable  of,  aud  may 
Jesaad,  further  growth,  adaptation,  and  alteration;  that  these 
ffiiaor  points  of  organization  arc  in  themselves  iudiOcreot,  and  to 
be  judged  by  their  efficiency  for  their  purpose,  and  that  purpose  i* 
iIpc  fpiritual  education  of  men  in  the  spirit  atid  faith  of  Christ. 

The  clear  recognition  of  these  pojuts^that  there  must  be  organi- 

atiou,  aod  that  the  society  alnays  has  bccu  and  is  self-organizing. 

aceordiug  to  the  law.  not  of  revolution,  but   of  life  and  free  cou- 

linuoos   growth  and  expansion,  aud  that  its  organization  is  to  be 

lodged,   uot  by  antiquarian  standards  but   by  its  eflicicncy  in   the 
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present,  ia  which  continuity  is  a  very  important  factor — may  greatly 
lielp  us.  They  are  elementary  truths,  but  they  arc  60mctimei 
foi^otten. 

In  the  first  placej  they  may  teach  us  a  willingness  to  submit 
organization  and  law.  The  spirit  of  self-will,  of  insistence  on  oarovn 
views,  which  we  have  probahly  never  really  "  bottomed,"  or  traced 
to  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  ipiOtta  and  faction,  is  still  rife  among 
Churchmen,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  still  deserve*  his 
atcm  rebukes.  It  would  be  useful  to  remember  that  where  men 
have  differed  there  must  he  ground  for  diflcring,  and  where  good 
■men  have  for  age*  differed  there  must  be  solid  and  good  ground  for 
'differcnec.  It  would  teach  us  to  be  modest.  It  would  teach  us  to 
look  for  principles  on  which  wc  agree,  not  formulee  on  which  we 
differ.  It  would  prevent  the  schismatic  spirit  within  the  Church, 
and  the  possible  ripening  of  such  spirit  into  actual  disunion.  To 
tell  another  that  this  or  that  way  of  doing  thing*,  this  or  that 
attitude  or  mode  uf  expression,  is  alone  the  right  one,  provokes  coa<  ■ 
tradiction  and  schism  ;  to  tell  him  that  this  or  that  way  is  old,  and 
works  pretty  well,  and  that  if  we  can,  improve  it  we  will,  is  an 
taritation  to  co-operate.  It  furnishes  the  best  possible  iuduccmcnIH 
to  moke  our  system  work  well.      It  makes  men  calm. 

lu  the  next  place,  these  elementary  truths  would  teach  us  to  face 
the  great  defects  in  our  Church  organization  with  the  united  resolve 
to  grapple  with  tlicni,  which  we  can  never  do  till  we  feci  that  our 
hands  are  nbnolutcly  free,  that  we  are  not  destroyiug  what  is  divine, 
bnt  promoting  the  growth  of  what  is  human,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
service  of  God  in  which  it  has  hitherto  grown.  If  we  regard  either 
the  minor  difficnUies  and  defects  in  our  organiKation,  such  as  the 
inefficiency  of  our  cathedral  system,  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
of  ccclesiaatical  legislation,  the  reform  of  patronage,  and  the  removal 
of  incflicient  ministers;  or  the  incomiiarahly  greater  defects,  that 
though  the  Church  is  theoretically  national,  and  though  Parliament 
and  the  Crown  ha\'c  supreme  control,  yet  in  effect  the  laity  hax'c  at 
present  so  little  power  and  interest  in  the  Church;  and  hence  tliat 
we  have  so  little  hold  on  national  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  »o  little 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  speeral  classes,  so  fcvr  great  forces  at  our 
command  in  dealing  with  the  festering  evils  and  the  degraded  types 
of  life  in  our  great  cities ;  that,  being  the  Church  which  baa  I 
witnessed  the  "  Extension  of  Buglaiid,"  we  should  ha\'e  done  so  little 
for  that  extended  ilmpirc;  that  the  Church  in  all  our  colonies  is 
oar  weakness  and  not  our  glory — not  a  specimen  of  young  and 
vigorous  Church  life,  planted  in  new  soil  by  an  experienced  and 
careful  mother  Church,  or  spontaneously  springing  up  whcreTei\^ 
Englishmen  are  found,  hut  an  ever-present  warning  of  what  vc  toa|fl 
become ;  that,  being  the  Cbureh  of  the  greatest  commercial  country 
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in  th«  world,  onr  efGcieocy  as  a  ChristiaDising  agent  NLoiild   have 
fans  w  small — if  we  regard  these  cousideratioos  steadily,  they  will, 
itDtf  t}<>  hoped,  at  last  create   that  public  opiuiou  in  onr  Church 
vliicli  Till  urge  00  aad  support  our  rulera  in  far  stronger  dealing 
with  f^oeatiotu  of  Church  Keform  than  has  hitherto  been  tolerated, 
ticfonn  which  should  enlist  on  the  aide  of  the  Church  those  great 
(cncioi  true,  deep  Christian  tore  aud  fceliug  whicli  hang  so  loosely  to 
ibeiktrts  of  the  Church  at  prcveut,  or,  indeed,  arc  even  alienated  from 
lirr,  (litLrastful  of  the  possibility  of  reforuiation.      Our   rulers    must 
vail  'm  the  tide  of  true  Cliuroli  feeling  that  shall  rurry  them  on. 
jtcform  must  come  from  within  ;  from  without  will  conic  Bomcthing 
dtSenDt  from  reform.      Beform  inutil  be  the  outcome   of  the  whole 
Qniebof  Koglaod.     It  is  [lublic  opiuiou  licrc,  as  everywhere,  that 
on  legislative  progress. 
YoD  will   now   have  realized    what  stress   must  hv.   laid   in   our 
<n  on  the  word  arij-urganiziny.     The  Church  of  Kuglaud  is  at 
a  Diriuc  and  a  self-orf/anhitii/  association — ilivine  in   origin,  oh 
mercntly  believe;  human  in  detail,  as  wc   sec.      All    thiiiga  are 
lolUi  us — wc  must  willingly  abridge  our  liberty,  iti  order  to  work, 
others — wo  muKt  grow.     Such  arc  some  of  the  iniuiediate  cuu- 
ifiCDCCS  of  thi»  [lart  nf  our  definition,  or,  rather,  for  you  must 
,yt  look  at  it  in  tliiri  way,  such  arc  the  obvious  eonditiuus  of  onr 
iy,  which  lead  up  to  and  necessitate  such  a  definition. 
Xwt,  let  us  consider  what  is  inroU-ed  in   the  word  atmachfioa.      It 
ies  that  the  work  which  Christ  has  given  man  to  do  isime  which 
cannot  do  by  themselves,  and   for   themselves   alone;  that  in- 
I  salvation    is  nut  our  sole  aim;  wc  do   not  join   nn  nsso- 
ion  to   get  ourselves   to  hcnvcn.     Ko  ;  it    implies  that  wc  arc 
tially  a  brotherhood,  a  communion,  the  foundntion  of  it  being 
man  sonship  to  Cod,  inHucnced  by  one  life  aud  one  Spirit, 
allegiaucc  to  one  Master,  having   one   aim,  aud  that  not  an 
Insive  individual  aim.     Our  natnrc  is  such   that   individual  hoU- 
ie,  in  general,  unattainable  without  such  association,  for  holiness 
liBCOmpIcte  withont  brotherhood.      Wc  associate   for   the  ^'ood  of 
as  well  as  of  ourselvcA  :  this  is  our  aim;  but  the  immediate 
tut  a  blessing  on  ourselves.     There  is  no  one  who  does  not  get 
than  he  gives ;  and  the  more  he  gives,  the    more  he    gets.      It 
ii  the  holiest  and  the  aaintlie^t  who  get  most  from  our  Church, 
beeaiisc  tlicy  give  mast. 

The  mere  fact  of  an  association,  moreover,  that  it,  of  a  Church,  by 

it*  corporate  existence,  its  universality,  its  antiquity,  its  permanence, 

rJie  immense  variety  of  characters  it  cmhrnces,  licnrs  incessant  witncw 

to  the  world  of  the  divine  origin  ond  spiritual    nature  of  oW  men,  and 

not  only  of  an  elect  few.     It  is  true,  jierhaps,  that  the  effect  of  this 

MfeaC  witness  is  small,  and  that  wc  must  trust  far  more  to  the  living 
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voice  ;  hut  yet  wlio  can  say  how  deeply  tlic  religious  sentiment,  the' 
scTi«c  of  God's  presence,  the  quiet  consciousness  of  God  iu  our  daily' 
life,  hsn   penetrated    into  the   fibre   of  our   Englifth  hearts,    by   tliei 
centuries  of  quiet  pnrorhial  ministrations,  the  unceasing  witness  borne ' 
to  the  reality  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  hy  the  outward  and  visible  sign* 
of  Baplitm  and  the  Lord'e  Sapper,  by  the  sight  of  village  spire  and  the 
Bounil    of   the   Church-going    bell,   by  the   mere    visibility    of    the 
machinery  of  the  association  which  wc  call  the  Church. 

The  definition  aUo  teaches  us  that  the  Church  is  a  net  which 
gathers  of  every  kind.  It  is  an  educational  association,  not  a  club 
for  eujoyiug  Christiau  fellowship.  It  admits  the  weak,  the  unformed, 
the  doubtful,  the  sinful,  in  order  that  it  may  educate  them.  There 
is  uo  attempt  to  shut  out  from  the  school  of  Christ  those  who  most  oecd. 
His  teachiug ;  no  attempt  by  humaa  tact  or  discernment  to  separate, 
tares  from  wheat,  aud  give  special  privileges  to  a  few.  The  con- 
ception is  Citihoiic,  rather  than  Puritan,  to  express  the  point  in  a 
single  epithet.  It  is  iueluKivc,  not  exclusive.  It  imposes  tests  on  its* 
teachers  more  thnti  on  its  members. 

AgatUj  an  association  for  a  purpose  implies  that  there  is  trork  for 
all.      It  reminds  us  that  the  aim  of  tliis    association  is  not  one  that 
can  he  discharged  by  jiaid  ministcra  in  stated  duties;  that  its  mom-j 
bcrs  cannot  commute   their  uliligations  for  a  money  payment.      \t\ 
does  not  consist  merely  of  teachers  and  learners.      No;  all  may  and 
must  contribute  to  the  spiritual  education  of  mankind  in  the  spirit 
and  faith  of   Christ.     It  suggests   to  us,    it   impresses   on  us,   the 
necessity  for  fuller  co-operatiou  in  this  work,  fuller  sympathy  amongj 
the  members  and  ministers  of  a  congregation.     Those   are  the  best'^ 
parishes,  not  in  which  the  clergj-man  himself  docs  most,  but  in  which 
he  is  least,  and  the  spirit  of  nssoeiation  is  most  realized.     All  mem- 
bers of  our   churches  should,  in   some   way,   be  made   to  feel  this 
membership  ;  that   their  relation  to  the  body  is   not  that  of  passive 
recipients  of  teaching  or  other  means  of  grace,  hut  that  of  active  co-^| 
operation    in    the    multiform    work,    spiritual,    intellectual,    mora!,^ 
physical,  that  devolves  on  a  Church.     1  have   read   of  an  American 
congregation   in  which  the  first  question  on  admission   is,  \^'liat  are 
yon  ready  to  fio  ?     Kvcry  member  of  a  congregation  should  feel  that 
he    has  joined  an  association  whoiie  object  is  to  do  something;  some- 
thing for  their  neighbours,  for  their  country,  for  the  heathen.      Yoi^H 
young  men  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  niembcrs^^ 
of  on  association.      What  are  you  doing  to  carry  out  its  purjiosc  ? 
"What  are  you  ready  to  do? 

By  calling  it  an  association,  again,  we  recognize  the  rights  of 
those  that  arc  without.  All  dtsqualitj cation  or  persecution  of  those 
vho  voluntarily  Ktand  aloof  from  a  Church  is  absolutely  out  of  place. 
Hcligious  equality  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  Church  ia  not 
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irc  are  a  Churdi,  we  hare 

others  ;   bat  the  duties  »re  the  dutieH  of  gcutleuew,  of  pcr- 

■UMion,  of  attractioQ.     luasmucU  ua  vc,  tbu  Church  nf  Eagland,  arc 

{■rolcMedlv  a  national  church,  all  the  nation  have  their  right*  la  us,  M'c 

iiMeiio  rights  over  them  ;  wc  have  only  duties.      ^Vc  cauiiotfail  to  see 

tkl  tbe  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  pant,  oflea  miatoolc  ita  origin  and 

puri)ooc,  and  h«;nce   arose  fearful  eviLi ;  they  claiaied  right«  ;  they 

iponil duties;  we  must  resolve  to  remove  all  traces  a.ud  surtivalii  of 

iDclii  spirit  in  the    preseut.     The  Qotlou   of  "  coiupelliug  them  to 

nuse  in,'*  or  cursing   them   if  they   litaud   without,  of  making  any 

rlaimi  to  superiority,  is  at  length  seen  to  be  ahsolutely  incongruous 

iiii  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  church,  even  of  a  natioual  church. 

Acid,  further,  by   calling  it  an   association,   ve  bring  before  our 

die  duty  of  merging  our  owu  individual  bobbies  and  interests 

ibciutercsts  of  the  community:  the  duty  of  great  loyalty  to  our 

areb.     A  hard  lesson  to  leant,  but  one  most  uccc&sary. 

Wc  are  thus  compelled  to  reflect  ou  our  relations  to  other  associa- 

.t,  xoch   as  the  foreiga  aud  Koucouformist  Churches.     It  might 

ire  been  thought  that  a  single  atmociatiou,  under  uuiform  orguni- 

iou  throughout  the  uliole  world,  would  have   been   best  adapted 

iu  great  purpose  of  educatiug  mankind  iu  tlic  spirit  and  faith  of 

tit;  but  it  has  not  been  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so;  and  it 

«  more  reverent  to  inquire  whether  such  divcreitirs   as   wc   see 

Greek  aud  Latin  Churches,  nf  National  Churches,  of   Hcfurmcd 

bcs,  of  Noucoufonnist  Churches,  arc  not  carrying  out,  or  may 

not  carry  out,  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  Christ    more  clllcieutly 

iLui  any  imagined  unity  of  organization  would   do.      Certainly  we 

my  notico  that  iu  countries  atid   ages  where  there  is  most  unity  of 

ornai^tion  there   is  least  life.     Tor  it  is  ucit  diversity  of  organiza- 

tkou  t>r  administration  which  is  wrong,  iuasuiuch  as  there  is  uo  one 

lipe  of  organizatiou  or   admiuistration   which  is  exclusively  right ; 

Juris  diversity  of  opinion   on  speculative  points   wrong;  neither  is 

cataUisbmout  wrong,  nor  disestablishment,  per  se  ;  the  only  thing 

ibt  'm  wrong    is    an  unchristlike  spirit,  the  ahaodoument  of  the 

laitk  ud  allegiance  to  Christy  and  failure  to  attain  the  end  for  which 

fir*iDizatiun  exists — viz.,  the  spiritual  education  of  man  in  the  spirit 

find  jaitb  of  Christ.      If  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  so  far  as  that 

I  Qmrcb,  ever  lost  sight  of  that  great  end,  and  was  narrow,  or  unjust, 

'  or  incapable  of  growth  ;  and  if  Nonconformity  aroso  in  a  spirit  which 

vu  not  of  love,  then  there  were  faults,  because  the  temper  of  both 

rctArdctl  tlic  attainment  nf  their  common  end.      lint  juHt  so   far   as 

ttiit  spirit  of  cxclusivcness  or  bitterness  survives,  so  far  only  is  the 

/iiolt  hereditary.     The  fault  docs  not  He  in    the  want   of  uuity   of 

pi^^nization — for  the  unity  of  the  Church  docs  not   lie   in  unity  of 

^rxaoizatioD,  but  in  unity  of  faith  and  purpose — the  fault  lies  in  the 
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mutnal  temper  of  the  dtrerse  organizations.  For  there  may  be  an 
association  of  associations,  as  there  may  be  au  association  of  iudifi- 
duals;  aud  just  as  Congregationaliam  is  an  association  of  cungrega- 
tioDs,  eacli  au  indejicudent  and  self-organized  unit,  so  tbe  divine  idea 
of  the  CliurcU  Catholic  may  he,  and  appari?ntly  is,  an  association  of 
many  assneiatious  of  diverse  types,  each  independent  and  self-organ* 
izing,  and  gradually  learning  to  co-operate  for  a  common  end.  One 
will  necessarily  l)c  universal  and  iuclusirc ;  others  will  be  partial  and 
exclusive ;  but  they  may  work  together,  and  waste  no  energies  ia^_ 
mutual  disparagement.  H 

It  is  not  irreverent  to  supjtose  that  it  may  be  Ood's  will  to  meet 
the  diverse  needs  of  our  countrymen,  as  we  see  that  He  partially 
does  meet  them  by  such  diverse  asBoeiations;  and  that  what  ve 
should  aim  at  is  to  Ivind  together  these  associatiotis,  by  conferences, 
by  eummuiuon,  by  united  prayer  and  worship,  cordially  recognizing 
our  essential  community  of  aim.  That  one  of  these  should  be 
territorial  or  parochial,  so  that  none  in  the  nation  can  be  neglected, 
would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable  ;  and  on  this  the  main  resjwnsl-^— 
bilities  um*t  rest ;  but  that  allied  organizations,  to  suit  the  vaadH 
diversity  of  type  in  a  nation,  should  exist  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  tlicm,  not  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  but  as  co-oi>erating  iu  diOerent 
parts  of  the  field,  would  not  seem  open  to  objection.  M'hen  we 
once  regard  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Christ,  which  includes  all  such  bodies,  that  it  is  an  association,  wit 
Christ  as  its  head,  having  a  common  faith  aud  sacrament,  for  tl 
spiritual  etiucation  of  man  in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Christ,  I  cannot 
see  why  one  orgauization  should  be  jealous  of  another,  why  Kon- 
conforniiMta  should  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Church  of  Kugland, 
or  why  the  Chnreh  of  England  should  not  welcome  as  allies  the 
Koueonformist  boiiiies,  that  arc  '.vorliing  with  the  Kamc  end  and  tbc 
same  faith,  but  under  systems  and  formula;  difl'erent  from  our  own. 
The  existence  of  such  hoflira  is  a  sign  of  varied  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activity ;  a  sign  of  life  ;  often  the  result  of  a  living  protest 
against  dcadncss  or  error  iu  the  National  Church.  They,  too,  arc 
mcmbei-s  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same 
office.  Rivalry,  as  between  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  andAchaia, 
may  stimulate  all  to  fresh  cfibrts.  Vigorous  life  in  one  congregation 
often  provokes  another  to  good  works.  But  our  rivalry  must  be  in 
the  attainment  of  our  common  end,  and  our  end  is  service,  not 
monopoly,  not  rule,  but  the  service  of  man,  the  education  of  man* 
kind,  of  our  own  cuugregations,  of  our  poor  aud  neglected  popula- 
tion, our  colonies,  of  the  heathen  world,  in  the  faith  and  spirit 
Christ  Here  is  a  sphere  for  noble  rivalry.  Who  will  \>z  the  mt 
devoted,  the  most  self-sacriliciag? 

This  ia  the  spirit  of  co-operatiouj  of  aasoeiation  of  bodies,  as  we 
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u  of  iudividaals,  in  a  commoa  work  ;  and  this  is  the  growing  spirit 
of  OUT  time.  If  you  young  mea  wish  to  be  in  the  front,  and  not  in 
tbe  rear,  in  moremeats  of  spiritual  activity,  graap  this  principle,  and 
fB^ard  Nonconformists  in  this  light.  Be  as  staunch  Churchmen  as 
JQU  please;  you  cannot,  I  believe,  be  stauncbcr  than  I  am;  but 
rtBembcr  that  the  age  of  exclusivcncss  and  bitterness  is  past,  and 
Uie  a^  of  co-opcratioti  is  begun.  We  have  begun  to  stand  sliouldcr 
to  shoulder  in  face  of  tlic  trcmcudoua  prohIem<i  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  faaa  to  meet  in  the  prcacut  age. 

Finally,  to  speak  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  association  will 
Rcall  to  us  the  qualification  for  membership  and  the  sacrament  of 
MbusHOn.  That  is,  of  course,  the  profession  of  faith  in  God  the 
father,  God  the  Sou,  and  God  the  Koly  Ghost,  and  in  the  historic 
Inm  of  Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Apostolic  creed,  and  the  rite 
of  baptism — baptism  which  places  the  child  or  the  adult  within  the 
•aociation,  there  to  be  educated  in  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  there  to  sliare  the  duties  of  the  members.  Every  baptism  of  an 
tfibot  imposes  on  the  association  a  new  duty,  for  it  is  a  pledge  and 
promise  that  the  child  aliall  be  brought  up  to  live  as  a  ciiild  of  God, 
kod  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Every  adult  baptism  or 
coafiimation  is  the  enrolment  of  a  new  acting  member  of  tbe  great 
undatioQ.  It  will  recall  to  us  also  the  sacrament  of  membership, 
tfe  Holy  Commnnioo,  in  vrhich  we  coDstantly  renew  our  spiritual  life, 
sad  exhibit  our  union  with  ooe  another  iu  those  aaci-ed  memories 
it  jwrpetnates. 

These  >eem  to  me  to  be  among  the  immediate  and  practical  infcr- 
eicn  from  what  I  regard  as  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  that  it  \*  a  divine  self-urganiziug  association,  or  rather,  to 
tt]ieat  mfaat  1  said  before,  these  are  the  fundamental  principles  of 
tke  Church  of  Christ,  and  we  see  that  they  arc  included  in  the 
lie&Bition.  AVe  must  now  go  on  to  conaidcr,  and  much  mure  briefly, 
tiK  reat  of  the  principle  which  detincs  the  aim  of  the  Church.  It 
n  tbe  spiritual  education  of  mankind  in  tlic  spirit  and  faith  of 
Christ. 

Ami  note,  first,  that  by  regarding  it  in  this  way,  we  exclude  some 
oliier  ways  of  regarding  the  Church.  Fur  example,  it  is  not  what 
the  Jewish  nation  considered  themselves  to  be,  a  body  with  exclusive 
prtTQegea,  within  which  is  safety,  and  without  which,  aine  dubio  in 
•fcrwnw  prribnnt,  "  no  doubt  they  shall  peritih  cvcrlHslingly." 
Wriiege  there  is  none,  except   the   privilege  of  working  with  this 

LiBodation  for  God,  and  the  actual  membership  of  the  Kingdom  of 
acntD  on  earth,  tu  so  far  as  ire  are  worthy  workers,  atui  the  bless* 
■BJ  tad  happiness  and  ho|)es  that  come  from  working  for  the  love  of 
^nst.  It  is  an  association  wliich  has  blesniugs  and  privileges 
(■auxi  to  bU  who  belong  to  it.  To  be  living  in  the  faith  and  spirit 
B  a  2 
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of  Christ  is,  we  hold,  the  highest  actual  blcMtnf;  and  happiness  that 
man  is  capable  of;  it  is  eternal  life  to  kno»  the  trac  God»  and  itMa$ 
Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent ;  it  is  a  hlcssinj^  which  we  cannot 
■wish  to  give  to  others.  It  is  a  blessing  which  we  do  not 
terminates  with  our  earthlf  life.  Bat  this  is  all.  This  wf\ 
regarding  the  Church  of  Christ  cuts  at  the  root  of  many  a 
troFcray  and  doubt  ;  many  a  selfish  way  of  regarding  onr  Churebi 
an  ark  of  salvation  for  ourselves. 

Xnr,  afjain,  i»  tlie  Church  of  Christ  the  mere  depository  of 
tional  and  unalterable  truth  on  speculative  subjects.     The  limit  i 
what  the  Church  has  to  (each  is  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Chriit ; 
the  faith  of  Christ  is  not  identical  with  the  body  of  inferential  theob 
which  is  the  growth  of  later  ages,  and  the  outcome  and  expressioai 
their  piety  and  reverence.     The  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  Bii^ 
life  and  words  and   thoughts;  it  is  the  miud  to  belike  Him, 
Him  us  the  standard  of  perfect  manhood,  the  goal  of  the  humaai 
the  divine  ideal  of  humanity.     The  faith  of  Christ  is  the  belief 
He  is  this,  aud  that  He  is  Himself  divine  ;  aad  that,  by  the  aelf-s 
of  His  life  and  uf  His  death,  He  has  truly  redeemed  man  from 
death  of  sin ;  that  His  promise  is  being  oven  now  fulfilled  ;  that  He] 
ever  spiritually  present  in  His  Church,  aud  will  be  so  to  the  eDdi 
the  world.      It  is  the  belief  in  what  He  taught  us  of  the  fatherL 
of  God.     It  ia  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  it  is  a  disposition  of  i 
and   heart,  it  is   goodness  and  brotherhood^  that  is  the  aim  of 
Church  of  Christ  to  propagate  in  the  world.     To  spread  and 
iu  our  OTTu  selves,  and  in  our  society,  by  word  and  by  example 
by  prayer,  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Christ,  and  consciousness  of  Ge 
presence,  and  love  to  our  brethren,  to  subdue  the  sins  of  the 
the  spirit,  these  are  the  alms  of  (he  Church  of  Christ. 

That  an  examination  both  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  of  St. 
will  convince  us  that  these  practical  aims  will  not  be  attained  oa 
by   aiming   at   practice,  I  uccd  scarcely  suggest.     The  work  of 
Church  JH  not  merely  to  extol  goodiicxn,  and  to  display  Christ  sal 
pattern  uf  goodness.      It  is    not   this   that  couvcrta  and   cunt 
sinful    men,   and  overcomes   in    them   the  power  of  sin.     Itii' 
awal:ctiing  of  their  spiritual    nature  by   the  presentation  to  themi 
Christ  as  He  was,  human  and  yet  divine ;  it  is  the  new  sympathy) 
power  Ihat  stirs  in  them.     And  hence  the  Church>  as  the  guaidianj 
the  faith  and  spirit  of  Christ,  i^  specially  hound  to  protect  aud  fei 
from  age  to  age,  the  modes    of  presentation,  to  our  finite  mind^ ' 
the  Person  and  workof  Chri^tj  andof  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Chv 
Such   presentations  are    the   Apostles'  and  Nicene   Creeds, 
definitions  of  the  faith,  whicli  prevent  the  work  of  the  Chnrdi 
degenerating  into  mere  philauthropy,  and^  by  being  cut  off  from, 
springs,  losing  itself  In  desert  sands. 
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A  subject  like  this  must  be  looked  at  from  many  sides,  and  I  think 
It  may  be  uauful  to  Bomo  of  you  if  1  try  to  examine  and  test  this 
dcficttiun  iu  a  diflert'nt  way,  and  sho'n-  liovr  tbc  failure  of  individaal 
Cbun-hiucu,  in  gencraJ,  to  keep  this  idea  of  the  Church  clearly  before 
tbem  is  the  source  of  some  of  our  present  {greatest  difiicultic«.  The 
lio  ^ac  problems  now  before  the  CJmreb  arc  to  recover  its  lost 
kold  on  the  iutetlectual  classes,  and  tu  get  a  bold  on  the  lowest 
iQd  most  uneducated  classes.  It  is  with  these  two  classes  it  lias 
most  failed. 

Hnt  of  the  intellectual  classo.  l^rery  one  knovs  that  there  is  a 
videspread,  tacit,  and  not  wholly  tacit^  dinl^clief  of  much  of  the 
Mli&sry  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  po|nilar1y 
niipOAed  to  be*.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  How  has  it  arisen  ? 
slttJI  we  repeat  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wholly  misapplying  them,  and 
•IT  "  not  many  wise  arc  called."  He  was  stating  a  fact  respecting 
ibe  coDstitntiou  of  the  Corinthisn  Church.  There  is  no  reason 
tlut  education  should  moke  the  reception  of  truth  more  diOicuU ; 
it  bax  not  been  proved,  though  we  hare  made  it  a  commonplace, 
^tai  it  does  so. 

The  meaning  is  this :  it  is  a   reactioii   against   the   error   of  the 

Giux'h  iu  ini'st  ages,  in  pressing  too  cxeluaivuly  Theoretic  Truth ; 

in  rrgardiiig  doctrine,  iusteud  of  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Christ,  as  the 

end  and  aim  and  test  and  foiiDdalEOD  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  instead 

of  its  means,  its  method,  and  the  expression  of  its  piety.      For  it  is 

not  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Christ  that  men   hate   and   disbelieve;    it 

■  a  TCfy  different  thing;  it  is  the  claim  that  the  teaching  members 

of  the  Church   hate  aci    long   made,  that  the   interpretations   and 

gncttea  and  science  of  the  past  arc  the  limit  of  the  thought  of  the 

prttcnt.     ^[cn  do  not  hale  Christ ;  Nonconformists  lo^'C  Christ ;  the 

■pifil  of  that  life  is  a  vast  power  among  those  whom  many  Churchmen 

call  nnbclievcrs  or  schismatics ;  but  men  do  hate  and  distrust   and 

dubcUere    some    unwarrantable   inferences   and   systems  that   have 

jTown  op  iu  the  Church,  or  have  been  extracted  from  the  words  of 

that  Bible  in  which  we  sec  Christ     It  Is  only  by  abating  mistaken 

preteosions  to  limit  thought,and  by  seeing  her  true  aim^  that  the  Church 

of  Christ  and  of  England  can  win,  as  she  ought  to  win,  and  might  win, 

the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  intellectual  classes.   I  mean  by  the  intcU 

lectoal  classes  those  who  are  more  or  less  penetrated  with  the  scientific 

fpinu     This  spirit  com[>cls  them  to  regard  man  himself,  and  all  that 

coaoiTiu  him,  as  a  subject  of  scientific  iuvestigation  ;  and  while  it  is 

aottoo  much  to  say  tliat  the  results  of  ohHcrvutioa  and  investigation 

tiT  iocouststent  with  much  that  has  pushed  for  theology,  they  are  not 

ID  the  least  inconsistent  with  Chnstiiinity,  or  with  the  true  aims  and 

■ethodi  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     The  soientific  spirit  is  the  dcvclop- 

Butof  man's  God-given  faculties^  and  must  be  iu  itself  good.     It  is 


les.  I1 18  noi;  ime  lanx  mc  trorKing  man  is  arene  vj  m 
to  CliriBtiftiiity ;  it  is  a  blunder  aud  a  slander  to  talk  of  tlici 
of  the  TTorking  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  false,  tliaulc  Go 
Bad  yet  the  working  man  docs  nut  altogether  love  the  Ct{ 
England,  or  its  clergj,  as  a  rule.  How  ihovld  he  love  the 
of  the  eighteenth -century  ?  and  there  U  still  something  lei 
old  eigbtet;  11th-century  spirit.  It  is  altogether  too  far  fn 
It  is  because  of  the  distance  from  him  of  those  vho  profess  t 
teachers,  and  because  of  their  belongiugto  a  class  with  whid 
little  eyjiipathy,  and  often  also  their  dulness,  their  opiniooa 
their  doggedness,  their  unvrortbiness.  It  is  because  of  the  ind 
of  the  professiog  Christians  of  the  upper  and  middle  claste 
spiritual  lutcrests  of  the  poor.  Hon  little  there  has  beeDoi 
spiritual  education  of  them — taking  them  as  they  arc — in  | 
and  fa^th  of  Christ,  apart  from  all  other  ends.  Though  sc 
lias  hccu  done,  more  must  bo  done.  It  is  necessary  to  live 
sake,  to  sacrifice  nil  other  aims,  to  live  among  them,  to  i 
them,  humbly,  loyally,  for  Christ's  sake.  Thus  did  Praocifl) 
Dominicans  once  revive  the  motiTCs  and  true  aim  of  the  CI 
living  in  brotherhoods  among  tbu  poorest ;  aud  this  and  sicd 
has  to  be  done  again.  It  is  the  plnin  obedience  to  the  mos 
of  our  lA)nr8  sacramental  commands,  "If  1  have  washed  1 
ye  ought  also  to  trash  one  another's  feet."  There  is  no  sei 
menial  but  that  it  ought  to  be  done  iu  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  that  will  win  love  and  respra^ 
it  is  seen.  fH 

And  now  I  would  add  that  this  definition  and  ^w 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ  explains  H 
present  movements  of  opinion,  and  shows  us  how  CTcecdinglj 
thev  arc.     For   first,    it  removes  to   their  proper  plane  ll 
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required  our  assent  to  certain  defiuitCj  but  disputed  opiDtoDS 

,  these  poiats.      Jiut  it  is  not  so.     The  essence  of  Cliurcti  member- 

I  is  the  effort  to  live,  and  to  help  others  to  live,  in  the  spirit  and 

I  of  Christ.     TiuLt  alone  is  primary,  mid  wo  ean  rclt^ate  nianj'  a 

plcxiug  question  to  a  plane  ou  whicli  it  ecases  to  distress  lu.     It 

%  great  thing  to   put   these   questions  ou  tliu  second  plane,  the 

jal,  instead  of  the  first,  the  spiritual.     Now  this  is  what  is 

molly  taking  place;  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  this  change  in. 

lBi|Kirtanee  attributed   to  life  compared  to  vicvrs.     And  it  is  a 

[hlsud  hopeful  ehauge.    It  is  n  tnie  perspective  of  the  Christian  life. 

.\gaiu,  it  teaches  us  the  true  position  of  the  clergy.      Service,  and 

rale,  in  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  minister.    He  is  not  to  exercise 

dihip  over  Ood'»  heritage,  but  to  be   amongst  them  ns  one  that 

Service  is  the  Christian  ideal  for  all   men,  to  be  the  servi 

flrvffi  IWf  the  rich  are  but  stewards  of  tlicir  wealth,,  the  young 

ribeir  strength,  the  talented  of  their  abilitVj  nil  to  be  used  lu  the 

of  man,  to  establish  and  cement  n  hrotlicrhood  in  tbc   spirii 

Bd  faith  of  Christ.     And  if  this  is  true  of  all,  it  is   pre-eminently 

of  the  clergy,  that  service  is  their  ideal. 
iVnd  oocc  more,  if  this  ]irinctplc  were  grasped,  it  would  guide  us 
the  proccsii  of  putting  out  Church  on  a  much  more  national 
I  popular  basis  than  it  now  pos»e!uc».  This  transformation  I  hoM 
(be absolutely  neecstary,  if  wc  arc  to  remain  the  true  National  (-hurch, 
not  become  merely  an  Episcopalian  and  perhaps  somewhat  ex- 
lire  branch  of  the  Church.  I  believe  that  the  people  have  lost  the 
of  o\vncrship  and  of  responsibility  in  the  National  Church,  and 
It  tbis  can  only  be  restored  by  giving  the  laity  more  dcRned  rights 
menns  of  national  and  parochial  as  well  as  ruri-dccaual,  diocesan, 
provincial  councils.  It  may  now  be  too  lute.  But  if  the  people 
!  felt  that  the  Church  of  England  was  their  own  in  detail,  as  well 
I  tn  matte  ;  if  we  had  frankly  trusted  them,  and  thrown  ourselves  ou 
1,  and  appealed  to  them  to  co-o[>erate  with  ub  in  all  noble  effort 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  tlic  education  of  the 
in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  we  should  have 
nothing  of  disestablishment  and  diseuduwment.  A  nation  will 
destroy  what  is  truly  its  own.  You  will  see  that  this  deduction 
Jowi  immediately  from  our  definition  of  the  Church. 
[To  turn  to  another  and  very  important  consequence  of  this  defini- 
It  will  remind  us  of  our  sole  primitive  source  of  knowledge  of 
faith  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  for  ever 
tiio  duty  of  the  Church  to  guard  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  especially  the 
dntj  of  the  clergy  to  do  what  the  clergy  promise  to  do  at  ordination, 
"  tu  be  diligent  in  reading  tlie  Holy  Scripture,  and  iu  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same."  No  one  who  has  read  the  ser- 
rice  for  the  ordination  of  priests  is  likely  to  forget  what  stress  is  laid 
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on  bemg  stutliou.i  in  reading  nnd  Ic&ming  the  Smptum.  It  is  not 
needful  to  enforce  tins  nov.  Yon  will  readily  understntid  that  the 
studv  of  the  Bible  is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  Church.  And' 
besides  the  Bible,  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have  another  heirloom 
find  trcaaiire  to  ft"'*i't'>  itself  the  product  of  eighteen  Christiaa 
centuries.  Kven  before  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  cloMd. 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  praise  were  assuming  defined  forms  of 
expressiou,  and  establishing  tlicmselves  lu  the  liturgies  of  the  Churcb„fl 
The  perpetual  additions  and  perpetual  selectiou  aud  revision  made  the 
litui^ies  of  the  medieval  Church,  and  have  iiually  made  our  owa 
Prajrer-book,  a  treasure-house  aud  record  of  the  iDspiration  of  the  ■ 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  nut  too  much  to  say  thut  uh  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  record  aud  selectiou  of  the  inspiration  of  ihe  Jews  in  the 
&gc«  before  Christ,  and  Ibo  Neir  Teistaineiit  that  of  the  age  of  ChristH 
and  the  8}iot.tle8,  so  the  Prayer-huuk.  embodies  the  inspiration  of  prayer 
aud  praise  and  worship  of  the  Christian  centuries;  it  cuuuteracls  the 
tuflueuco  of  mere  passing  phases  of  opinion,  and  of  partisan  tcndcucies 
of  individuals  in  atiy  age. 

Again,  the  perccplion  of  the  true  aim  of  the  Church  is  freeing  us 
from  an  unintelligent  use  of  the  Bible.  For  if  we  vish  primarily  to 
learn  what  is  in  very  truth  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Chnat,  we  cannot  but 
Wf!lcom,e  those  critical  and  sricntific  researches,  wliich  are  enabling 
us  to  see  more  clearly  the  real  and  historic  Christ,  among  and  through 
the  mist*  that  have  gathered  round  Ilim.  Our  religion  is  not  the 
Bible,  but  the  (iod  that  is  gradually  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Christ  that  is  revcjiled  and  is  the  rerealer  in  the  New ;  and  onr 
one  desire  must  be  and  is  increasingly  to  know  that  Christ  as  lie 
truly  sjjoke  and  lived.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  hapjjy  results  of  critical 
research  that  men's  miuds  have  beou  concentrated  by  it  on  Christ  3*fl 
aud  it  is  undeniable  that  at  this  moment  that  great  Personality  lowers 
more  above  liis  disciples,  His  biographers,  His  exponcutsj  Uis  Church, 
than  ever  before,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  aud  St.  John.  Science 
and  criticism  have  not  destroyed  one  outline  of  the  figure  of  the 
Divine  Sou  of  man,  nor  made  our  faith  vain,  but  they  have  dissolved 
much  that  stood  between  us  aud  Him ;  they  have  enabled  us  to 
realize  His  Headship  of  the  Church,  His  relation  to  God  and  man. 

And,  lastly,  the  recognition  of  the  true  aim  of  the  Church  throws^ 
a  flood  of  light  uu  alt  her  methods ;  on  her  scnieea,  and  their  iaadc"! 
quacy  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  nation;  on  her  ministers;  her 
organization;  the  use  of  her  wealth.  All  is  intended  for  one  purpose 
only.  Especially  docs  this  clear  conception  of  the  aims  of  a  Christian 
Church  tlirow  light  ou  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Communion.  There, 
iu  memory  of  our  Master,  we  offer  and  present  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  to  be  a  rcasonnblcj  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  to  God  j  there 
we  are  assured  that  mc  arc  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mTstic 
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ludT  of  Christ,  whicli  ia  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people  ; 
then  ve  renew  sad  ilraw  closer  oar  bonds  of  uuiou  with  one  anotber 
^[lA  vitb  Christ,  aod  so  get  new  streugtb  fur  our  arduous  and  cease- 
\ta  work. 

I  i)o  not  doabt  that  this  way  of  regarding  the  Church  will  not  at 
(get  approve  itself  to  all  miuds.  To  some,  it  will  eccm  too  ttiTstical ; 
ideas  of  coutiuuous  life,  of  Christ's  prcscucc,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
icoce,  will  seem  indirect,  imagiuativc,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
ij^  Tsys  of  dcscniiing  the  ordinary  continuity  of  motives  of  a  mere 
^Qiathropic  or  philusopliic  association.  With  these  persons  it 
«0bU  ivail  nothing  to  argue.  I  can  but  say  that  these  images  seeiu 
U  me  the  truest  representations  of  the  spiritual  truths,  aud  there  ve 
leave  it.  The  dilTerence  is  nut  vital;  iu  fact^  it  may  be  little 
ibau  verbal^  if  vc  could  fully  sound  one  another  to  the  bottom, 
ipeak — but  that  it  is  impfissible  to  speak — without  metaphor. 

to  others,  the  objection  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  view  will 
m  too  earthly  aud  practical,  aud  their  objection  will  perhaps  taka 
shape :  "  Your  definition  and  your  remarks,"  they  may  say, 
dotny  my  whole  conception  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  as 
poitaiit  a  spiritual  factor  in  the  education  of  the  world  as  the 
ing  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  head,  but  the  Church  is  the  body. 
rtsoWc  it  into  I  know  not  what.  The  Church  has  absolute 
irity:  your  '  association' has  only  moral  weight.  The  Church 
had  coDtinuous  divine  guidance ;  her  councils,  the  consent  of  the 
ithtrs,  the  loaf;  tradition  of  usage  and  belief,  give  a  supernatural 
actioa  to  her  dogma.  All  history/'  they  say, "  concurs  in  this  view. 
Chorch  during  all  the  centuries  was  no  mere  '  associntion  ' ;  it  was 
gteit  visible,  embodied,  suiwrnatural  power.  Xonconformity  is 
This  whole  aspect  of  the  Church  is  wanting  in  your  view. 
tscramcnts  are  the  channels  of  divine  grace;  dogma  is  the 
elv  auUiorizcd  expression  of  the  Church's  teaching.  To  treat  it 
u  u  open  qnrttion  in  any  point  is  displeasing  to  God.  You  ignore 
a  1  ■fi'ifsiBstical  history  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth." 
i'JiLi  a,  of  course,  to  ciaggeratc  and  misreprcaent  what  I  said  ;  but  it 
li  to  a  real  dilTereocc  of  view.  I  will  answer  exactly  as  St.  Paul 
ruwncd  with  the  Galatiaos  about  the  promise  to  Abraham  aud  the  law. 
Xo  Jiock  could  be  greater  to  the  Jew  than  to  learn  that  the  law 
«kich  he  had  regarded  as  primary,  authoritative,  evcrlastiog,  "  as  tbc 
ODciiiTincly  inspired,  perfect,  and  eternal  thing  ou  earth,"  was,  iu  fact, 
•rcondanr,  educatiunaj,  and  temporary.  It  camn  iu  as  au  after- 
d)t>ii|;lil;  it  was  gireu  by  the  ministry  of  meu  ;  it  cannot  disannul 
lif  direct  revelation  of  God  that  came  before.  No  shock  could  be 
r»icr  than  this.  Yet  this,  you  will  remember,  is  bis  reasoning; 
ud  flli  the  Bfteeu  centuries  of  the  law  passed  away,  as  the  discipline 
«/ immaturity,  to  make  way  for  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  which  he 
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saw  heralded  to  Abrabam,  and  clearly  announced  in  Christ.     After 
that  faith  is  come,  wc  are  no  louger  under  a  school  master. 

The  parailclism  is  very  striking.  It  is  not  now  the  place  to 
expound  it ;  but  I  would  suggest  to  nuy  thuugbtful  reader  of  tbia 
paper  to  weigh  it  well.  He  may  find  reason  to  think  that,  just  as 
St.  Paul  had  to  go,  as  it  were,  behind  the  law  which  hud  traiuL-d  the 
iiatiun  and  preserved  the  religion  fur  so  many  cuuturies,  tu  lind  itt 
the  prumiae  given  to  Abraham  the  true  principle  by  which  Judaism 
could  be  enlarged  to  embrace  the  new  light  of  Christianity,  and  thus 
treat  the  law  as  pareutbetJcal,  and  not  permanently  anthuritativc  ; 
■o  we  may  gradually  have  to  go  behind  the  Church  to  find  Christ 
Himse1f>  who  is  greater  and  wider  even  than  His  Church. 

And  now  I  will  conclude.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what  1  have 
been  saying.  Everybody  knows  it,  and  has  probably  said  the  same 
himself;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  sufficiently  brought  before 
young  men  that  this  is  the  absolute  fundamental  Church  principlcj 
and  that  all  else  is  development,  and  is  cither  secondary,  or  erroneous, 
or  matter  of  speculation.  What  I  have  said  may  give  you,  if  you 
arc  thoughtful — and  1  do  iir>t  care  to  speak  to  any  who  arc  not 
thoughtful — a  logical  and  firm  position,  from  which  you  can  sec 
your  life  and  duty  and  conduct  as  Clirlstinn  men.  It  will,  I  trust, 
help  you  to  rise  to  a  more  adequate  conception  of  what  Christianity 
is  and  ought  to  be ;  it  will  help  you  to  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge 
and  faith  and  enthusiasm  ;  hclji  you  to  realize  what  we  mean  when 
wc  say  that  "  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ."  It  will  help  you  to 
realize  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  our  Church  is  esseutially  a 
supcrnaturiil  society ;  that  the  aims  of  its  association,  the  bonds  and 
principles  that  unite  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  that  should  animate  every 
member  of  it,  are  nut  things  of  timet  but  ideas  in  the  eternal  and 
spiritual  ii'urld. 

It  wiU  help  you  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by  temporary  move- 
ments and  phases  uf  thought,  even  while  you  sympathiKe  with  them. 
The  tendency  of  man  towards  a  legal  and  formal  and  materialistic 
conception  of  religion  and  the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  very 
strong,  and  is  alwaj's  rcnppeariug  in  one  form  or  another.  You  will 
remember  how  the  Galntinns  went  hack  to  the  law,  unable  to  main- 
tain the  spiritual  level  of  the  Gospel.  So  it  is  now.  Wc  find  it 
diflicult  to  maintain,  even  if  by  gjimpacs  we  see,  the  high  level  ef 
the  revelation  of  Christ.  We  seem  compelled  to  bring  it  down  from 
that  sublime  level,  and  formulate  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  in  churches, 
and  articles,  and  channels  of  grace  ;  aod  we  are  very  apt  to  mistake 
our  formula  for  the  thing  formulated.  Hence  our  disputes;  hence 
the  difficulties  of  growth  and  of  conciliation.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  say — I  have  but  fragments  of  the  truth  ;  and  I  welcome  tho«e 
who  have  different  fragments,  if  only  they  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cliristj  and  try  to  live  in  His  faith  and  Spirit  ? 
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It  TriTl  help  ns  to  assist  In  fhc  new  Reformation — a  reformation  in 
»iiich  spiritual  truths  m\\  be  more  prccioua,  while  we  shall  feci  that- 
oar etpresaions  of  them  are  less  adequate;  and  in  which  conduct  aud 
cliirity,  and  heavenly  grace,  will  be  thought  the  truest  evidence  of 
tlie  possession  by  the  soul  of  those  spiritual  truths,  independently  of 
tk  lelection  of  the  intellectual  form  in  which  those  truths  may  be 
^mcd  least  inadequately  exprcssctl. 

It  will  give  you,  moreover,  the  soundest  possible  justi6cation  for  a 
deduce  of  the  Church  of  England — viz.,  its  approximate  rcaliEation  of 
ihis  idea;  and  the  surest  possible  method  for  defending  it — viz., 
letoring  its  greater  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  all  churches,  the 
ipiiitiial  edocation  of  the  nation  in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  Chriat. 
The  thoughtful  consideration  of  what  I  have  said  will  give  ynu  a  new 
point  from  which  things  will  be  sceu,  in  truer  perspective.  And  such 
1  point  is,  I  beliere,  much  needed. 
But  history  tells  us  how  slowly  changes  of  opinions  arc  worked 
^—^  out;  and  these  currents  of  thought,  which  we  can  clearly  sec  among 
^H  Of,  and  which  seem  so  completely  jastiBed  iu  principle,  will  run  side 
^Myj  »Wt,  with  other  current*  gradually  modifying  tbem,  for  many  a 
^"  Ifflg  year,  before  tUcy  transform,  as  by  a  new  reformation,  the  existing 
nirrenta  of  opinion.  Therefore,  young  friends,  patience  :  patience 
ud  toleration.  Taticncc  with  this  old  world  of  ourv,  which  mostly 
(omea  right  at  last ;  patience  with  the  narrow-minded,  the  positire, 
tlie  unbeLie^'ers,  the  noisy  ;  toleration  even  of  the  intolerant,  the  one- 
liled,  tbe  ailly.  Work  with  men  of  all  opinions — opinions  arc  not 
Ibe  real  test  by  which  to  judge  men— work  with  men  of  all  opinions 
if  in  their  hearts  they  are  striving  to  lead  men  to  the  spirit  and  faith 
of  Christ,  even  if  it  be  in  ways  yoo  do  not  like.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  vast,  almost  appalling;  of  iuSnite  importaucc  to  Kngland 
sad.  to  Christendom.  Courage,  therefore,  and  paticucc  and  modesty 
and.  tolerutioD  and  strenuous  work;  and  an  undying  faith  in  the  ever 
cseace  of  our  Master. 

James  M.  Wilsox. 
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are  apparently  passiug  through — let  us  hope  only  psssing^ 
through — a  cycle  of  very  hard  times.  From  the  lar^c  latid* 
owner,  who  has  to  rciluce  hiii  reuts  tvrenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  to  ihv 
dock- labourer,  glad  to  get  a  charity  breakfast,  price  one  pconj, 
all  of  us,  workers  and  uoii-»orkcra,  are  auffcring.  The  list  of  ibe 
unemployed  citcudit  thruugh  cvirry  class,  bcgiuuiug  vith  tboae  irho 
arc  the  purveyors  of  luxuries  rather  than  t-cecssarics.  The  artist 
cannot  sell  his  pictures;  the  auttinr  fiuda  publishcfjn  disinclined  for 
new  books  J  while,  with  some  striking  exceptions,  iluriug  the  past 
season  coneert-ruums  have  been  paiiifully  empty,  and  thcntros  ditTiculE 
to  keep  ojieii  e:(a-pt  at  serious  risk.  Meanwhile,  business  lueuso^l 
that  never  has  trude  been  so  bad  or  its  pnispcets  so  gloomy. 

Is  tills  only  a  temporary  crisis?  or  a  warning  of  that  dccsdetc?* 
which  comes  to  all  uatiuus 

"  Wlien  wvaltli  aocuniul&Uw,  inJ  men  decay  "— 

the  brginniTig  of  the  end,  nhich  is  grndnally  to  make  of  LodcIod 
Nineveh — a  dly  of  desolation?  "Who  can  say?  Or  is  it,  asMnae 
say,  "the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital*' — whatsoever  tli^t 
may  mean,  and  to  whatever  it  may  tend  ? 

I   have   lately  been   re-re&ding,  with    unabated   admiration,  tlix&t 
wonderful   novel,  Thackeray's  "  Neweomcs,"    and,    closing   it,  w^** 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  key-note  of  the  book  is  Money — it$  iio'* 
and  abuse,  Ihc  want  of   it,  the  craving   for  it,  the  carelestnm  o^ 
contempt  of    it.       From    the    outt>e1,    when    the  Newcome   fanii^  S 
originated  by  allying  itself  to  a  wealthy  widow,  to  ibe  last  cbaplp^  ~^< 
when  Ethel  uses  Lady  Kew's  hoards  to  repay  the  not  quite  imogioar — 1 
wrong   done   by  her    uncle    to  the    "Campaigner" — money    is  ^^^ 
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the   core   of  eTerytbmg.  the  root  of  all    evil,   the   lourco   of  all 

good.     Ethel's  pitiful   voluotary  slavery   to   her  worldly  oM  grand- 

motber,  her    ova  sacrifice    of    Clive,  and    that   of  Luly  Clara  to 

her  brother  Barnes — iu  fact,  the  general  victiniiMtion  of  good  pcojilo 

by  bad,   which  is  the  leadiog  motif  of  the  story,   nil    origiuato  in 

money.    Nay,  the  dear  old  Colonel  himself,  with  his  childish  carolcss- 

ftess  and  culpable  ignorance  in  the  matter  of  L.  S.  D.,  is,  apito  of  hi« 

TirtuCT,  really  the  cause  of  lialf  the  misery  of  the  hoak.      Ko  allows 

himself  to  be  fleeced  hy  his  contemptible  brotlier-in-law  ;   ho  hclpn, 

not  honest  folk   only,  but  those  loveable  prodigals,  V.  Ilayham  and 

Jicl:  Uclsiuo;  he  tries  to  win  Ethel  for  Clivc  by  pcouniiiry  clitenncry 

vhidi   no   honctit  son   ought  ever   to   have  nocfptecl,  and   no   iruo- 

hearted  girl  have  Iweti  influenced  by;  and  finnlly,  in  the  iiffa;r  of  the 

Btmdelcund  Bank,  he  rccklcs-sly  nscs   not    only   his  own   but  other 

peoplc't  money,  whose  min  he  most  assuredly  causes  by  liis  innocent 

tiliocy,  just  as  much  as   if  he   had   been  tbo  greatest  swindler  alive. 

Yet  he  is   exalted    into   a    hero — wc    weep    over    liim,    and   never 

ttuok  of  condemning  him;   and  I    know  I   shall  be  considered  the 

Boit  hard-hearted  wretch  alive  if  I  dare  to  say  that  I  would  not  bsvo 

Iml  Colonel   Ncwcomc    as   father,   nncic,   luisband,    or  confidential 

Wend,  for  the  world!      And  why?      Bec.tn»e  lie  was  deficient  in  the 

«e  point,  the  pivot  upon  which  »ociety  turns — tho  right  use  aad 

Bonicientious  appreciation  of  money. 

la  this  he  is  not  alone.  It  may  seem  another  piece  of  heresy  to 
promalgate,  but  very  few  men  know  how  properly  to  use  money. 
TWj  can  earn  it,  lavish  it,  hoard  it,  waste  it ;  hnt  to  deal  with 
it  *i»ely,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  also  as  a  sacred  trust,  to 
Wnadc  tiie  best  of  for  others  as  well  as  themselves,  is  an  education 
ttenlt  of  acquirement  by  the  masculine  mind  ;  an  difficult,  that 
tvtii  led  to  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  acquire  it  at  all,  and 
*ktlier  in  the  jast  dintribution  of  duties  between  the  sexes  it  waa 
■Miatended  that  the  man  should  earn,  the  woman  keep — heaccumu- 
lite,  and  she  expend  ;  especially  as  most  women  hare  by  nature 
*  lutity  in  which  men  are  often  fatally  deflcicnt — "  the  infinite 
cxjiadtr  for  taking  trouble." 

Ifa  nobler  aex  "  can't  be  bothered  "  with  minnlix.  "  What  is  a 
(■kiytve  pounds  to  me?"  I  hare  hcanl  Raid  in  cxcu*e  of  its  qaitc 
^liiajuy  expenditnre,  "  when  every  day  I  hare  to  deal  with 
Wdnda  and  thouBanda,"  Or,  "Why  keep  daily  accounta?  Mf 
4Ai  6a  that.  For  me,  I  jaat  put  two  or  three  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
tai  then  tilt  they  are  gone — and  then  put  in  two  or  three  more."  1 
^ffi  to  tbe  candid  moscoline  mind,  tf  this  is  not  tho  onltnary  va/ 
'^  tthtint,  "t  l^**'  ^^  thtne  to  whom  Fate  has  kindly  given  tb« 
*t*«  cr  three  poanda"  alwaya  in  pocket,  withoat  and  to  bag, 
r,  fir  Bteal  ? 
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But  this  paper  is  uo  criticism  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  I  only  wish 
say  a  few  words  to  my  owu,  on  a  subject  which,  especially  at  t 
present  crisis,  concerns  them  most  ncai'ly— the  subject  of  money. 

Uu sen ti mental,  uuhcroiCj  some  trill  ssy  unchristian,  as  it  may  so: 
our  right  or  »ropg  use  of  money  is  the  utmost  test  of  charact 
as  well  as  the  rout  of  happiness  or  misery,  throughout  our  wUq 
lives.  Anil  this  secret  lies  uot  so  much  with  men  as  with  us  votoe^ 
Instead  of  striviiig  to  make  ourselves  their  rivals,  would  it  not  ^ 
wiser  to  educate  ourselve^i  into  heing  their  hdpmates,  uot  merelr 
as  wives,  but  as  daughters,  sisters,  every  relation  in  which  a  capoUe 
woman  can  help  a  man,  and  an  incapable  one  bring  him  to  ran? 
especially  on  that  particular  point — money. 

I  kuow  that  1  shall  excite  the  wrath  or  contempt  of  the  advoeuci 
of  the  hi^^her  cducaliou  of  nomcn,  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  ueccastn 
for  every  woman  to  be  au  accompU!>hed  musician,  au  art-stuifent, 
a  thoroughly  educated  Girtou  girl ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  slic  should 
1)ea  woman  of  business.  Tram  the  day  when  her  baby  fingers  btipk 
to  handle  pence  and  ^hilliugs,  aud  her  infant  mind  is  roused  to  liiuU 
able  ambition  by  the  possession  of  the  euormoua  income  of  three* 
pence  a-wcck,  sbe  ought  to  be  taught  the  trno  value  and  wise  eipeD< 
diturc  of  money  j  to  keep  accounts  and  balance  them;  to  repay  tbe 
minutest  debt,  or,  still  better,  to  avoid  incurring  it;  to  obsertctbe 
just  prupurtions  of  having  and  spending,  and,  above  allj  the  golden 
rule  for  every  one  of  \if,  whether  our  income  bo  sixpence  a  week  or 
twenty  thousand  a  year — waste  nothiuy. 

Mny  uot  the  growing  disiucltnatiou  of  our  young  men  to  marria^ 
arise  partly  from  their  dread,  nay^  conviction — alas,  too  true  E— thtt 
so  few  of  our  young  women  hbve  boen  thus  educated,  and  tkalw 
far  from  being  a  helpmeet  to  the  man  they  marry,  tliey  arc  au  cxpciuc, 
a  hindrance,  and  a  continual  burthen?  Without  wishing  to  defend 
the  selfish  young  bachelor  who  watts  till  he  is  "  io  a  position  ta 
'iiiarry,"  wliich  means  till  he  has  had  enough  of  the  pleasures  offree* 
dom  and  finds  them  begin  to  pall,  I  have  often  seen  with  pitjra 
young  fellow  who  has  ucvcr  had  occasion  to  think  of  anybody  IhiI  him- 
self— and  never  has  done  it — 'earning  by  hard  experience  the  oimIIm 
sclf-sacrificea  demanded  of  a  paterfamilias;  good  for  him  no  dovbt, 
but  none  the  less  painful.  Of^en  when  going  out  of  Ijondon  ahoQt 
9  A.M., and  meeting  whole  traiufuls — is  there  audi  a  word? — ofliotf. 
anxious'looking  men  hurrying  into  London,  I  have  said  to  myself,"! 
woudcr  how  many  of  these  poor  bard<workcd  fellows  have  witmior 
sisters  or  daughters  who  really  help  them,  take  the  weight  of  life  a  little 
off  their  shoulders,  expend  their  substance  wisely,  keep  from  tliett 
domestic  worries,  and,  above  aJl,  who  take  care  of  tlie  mouey."  "  But 
for  my  wife  I  should  have  been  in  the  workhouse,"  is  the  lecrti 
consciousness  of  many  a  man  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  masr 
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Orctcn  if  she  means  well,  but  is  bv  nature  or  odumtton  vkftt  1  nifty 
tBM  an  "incapaUc"  vrnmau,  he  finds  hiuisotf  udillcil  viltlt  ti>i|  iiiily 
Viovti  ftbare  of  the  life-buriheii,  but  bent.  Th«  uiont  |tK>iw<rt>it*  n\u\ 
laidv-faearted  be  is,  the  more  he  ii  made  n  Ticttm.  Uilh  tit  bor  Rud 
til  cbUdren,  till  he  ninks  iuto  the  mere  hroiul-wiuiirr  u(  ||m 
haiU  ;  who  has  liis  nork  to  do,  aud  doe*  it,  ihrouifb  prIdOt  OT 
T,  or  love,  or  a  combinntion  of  alt  three,  uMii>l[y  wtdioul  n  wiml 
oomplaint :  does  it  till  be  dro|t«.  Men  hnve  a  atval  donl  nf  urnir 
to  iiwwer  for,  hut  the  silent  cndurauro  of  nmiijr  niiihllt*-Agijtt 
"doiil}-  meu"  to  whom — oI^d,  alaal  throuKb  tho  wlfo'ii  IHult-^ 
doiMstic  life  has  been  luado  a  burtliQU  rather  than  a  hIpftnhiK,  nii((ht 
to  be  ehruuided  by  the  Kceordin};  Augel  with  a  tetii- — not  id'  (>iiiti{iaii- 
not,  but  admiration — onongb  to  blot  out  miiny  a  juiithfbl  iiUi, 

h  19  to  pnireut  thin — to  try  and  make  nf  itnr  f(,\tU  th«  sort 
of  vires  tliat  are  likened  unto  Lomuul'ii  mollirr  i  "  Thti  hrart  u( 
WbiKbaod  doth  naFely  trust  in  her;  idie  will  do  htm  K'""I«  '*ii'I  ""' 
flil,  all  tho  dart  of  her  lifo" — that  I  would  iirKn  tlidr  hAnn  h^vku, 
km  cftriiett  diildbood,  »onic  knowledf^c  of  bukinew,  npi'ciujiy  iil»tut 
uaucf.  Ten  yean  oM  u  not  too  iood  trt  )ie((i»  *'''**  "'  *"  *'Uir\»i 
An  «idi  tbe  rcfpotisilMUty  of  an  lucomr,  however  tmnll,  wkk'ti 
ifl  ptfMv  tbem  for  larger  roponubiliticfl  la  linw  tij  rirttM. 

For  I  ImiU,  aa  the  wiw  legislator*  of  the  Miirri«--d  Wvmtfi'a 
hqac^  Act  navt  bare  held,  that  ertry  aoman  wh/i  ha*  uny  mmtvf 
^  A,  other  eanMd  or  tnbrrited,  ouf(bt  to  k««]i  it  iu  )»er  r/wu  hMAr, 
ad  kaa  to  mnmgt  it  benelf,  exactly  at  a  ivao  liOM.   t1i#l*  I*  M 

—Ij why  ■>«  thoahl  aot.    A  giri  <ao  Jm«n  arMNMll*  JhI 

■•A  a»  s  hoy.     Orfhiy  buwati  luwwrfajf»  —J  hilhuM  hrtthi 
byhvaabyh^.     to  ha  Ma  Jo kmf  %mtmU, 

MrfMnlMM«to«gM  b  htff 
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but   a  trifle   Iiumiliating,   as  welt   as  unwise.      For,  with  the 
ioteotiotis,  a  man  gets  tired  of  being  pcr|ictually  "bothered  "  b/ 
ignorant  and  feeble  woman  ;  like  the  unjust  judge,  be  will   do  at 
thiug  to  get  rid  of  her  and  her  "  luucli  spcakiug."      lie  give*  bi 
or  rash  advice;  she  follows,  or  half  folloxTB  it,  and   sooictime*  111 
bitterly  to  regret  that  she  did  so.     Or  else,  trying  to  think  and 
for  herself,  and  ha%-ing^  neither  knowledge   nor  capacity  to  do  ao, 
falls  into  irretrievable  muddle,  if  not  absolute  ruin. 

What  pitiful  stories  do  we  hear  of  single  women,  young  or  oli 
who  have  lost  their  all  "  through  too  much  faith  in  man  "- 
relative  or  friend,  perhaps  a  knave,  or  more  commonly  only  a  fool,  to 
whom  they  have  lent  money;  or  aonie  trustee  from  whom  they  lisre 
iunoceutly  received  a  yearly  income,  never  making  the  sligbUut 
inquiry  as  to  where  it  came  from,  or  whether  the  investmeots  ncre 
safe,  uutil  some  suddea  collapse  shows  it  to  have  vanished  entirtlr. 
Such  cases  are  as  endless  as  the  misery  they  cause.  Vet  heariagi 
them,  one  almost  ceases  to  pity  the  victims,  in  condcmniog  tb 
egregious  folly. 

Every  girl  who  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  her  male  relations 
position  which,  cuiisidcring  all  llic  ups  and  downs  of  life,  the 
ahe  gets  out  nf  the  l>cttcr — ought  by  the   time  she  is  ohl  eoong 
to  possess   any  money,  to  know  exactly  how  much   ahc   has^  vlienil 
it  is  invested,  and  what  it  ought  yearly  to   bring  in.      By  this  lituj 
also    she     should    have    acquired    some    knowledge    of    busioen;] 
bank    business,   referring    to    cheques,  dividends,  and    so   on,  Md] 
as  much  of  ordinary  business  as  she  can.     To  herj  inforraatiou  of  a] 
practical  kind  never  comes  amiss,  especially  the   three  golden  role^ 
which  have   very  rare  exceptions — No  investment  of  over  fire  pcfl 
rent,  is  really  safe ;  Trust  no  one  with  your  money  without  scnirin.I 
which  ought  to  be  as  strict   between  the  nearest  and  dearest  frieiitj 
as  between  strangers  ;  and  lastly,  Keep  nil  your  affairs  from  day  to] 
day  in  as  accurate  order  as  if  you  had  to  die  to-morrow.  The  menliotl 
of  dying  suggests  another  necessity — as  anon  as  you  are  twcutj-OM 
years  of  age,  make  your  will.     You  will  not  die  a  doy  the  sooDcr; 
von  can  alter  it  whenever  vou  like  ;  while  the  ease  of  mind  it  will  be, 
to  you,  and  the  trouble  it  may  save  to  those  that  come  after  Tou,inj 
beyond  telling. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impreaicd  upon  every  girl  who  lias  or] 
expects  that  not  nndesirablc  thing,  "  a  little  income  of  her  own,*] 
what  a  fortunate  responsibility  this  is,  and  how  useful  she  mayraakeiL] 
to  others.  Happier  than  the  lot  of  many  married  women  is  thati 
the  "unappropriated  blessing,"  as  I  have  heard  an  old  maidcslHl 
who  has  lier  money,  less  or  more,  in  her  own  bands,  and  can  use  it  J 
asabe  chooses,  generously  as  wisely,  without  asking  anybody's  lMTf.| 
and  being  accountable  for  it  to  so  one.     But  then  she  must  ItiftJ 
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teamt  from  her  yonth  upwards  how  to  use  it,  she  roust  not  xparo 
any  smonat  of  trouble  in  the  using  of  it,  and  fthc  must  console 
herself  for  many  a  lonely  regret — we  arc  but  human,  all  of  us  I — 
with  the  thought  that  she  has  been  trusted  to  be  a  stcwnnl  of  the 
Great  Majter.  Such  an  old  maid  often  docs  as  much  good  in  her 
generation  as  twenty  married  women. 

And  if  she  docs  marry — what  then  ?    The  old  notion  was  that  man 

being  the  superior,  when  a  womau  married  she  became  absorbed  iu  her 

hnsband,  and  everytUiug  she  possessed   was  bis,  unless  guarded  from 

him  by  a  cumbrous  machiuery  of  settleineuts,   which,  pre- supposing 

him  to  be  a  bad  man,  were  rather   irksome   if  he  happened  to  be  a 

good    one.      Gradually   society    discovered    that    men    and   women, 

though  diOercut,  are   eijual,   and  that  therefore  it   wan  desirable  to 

recognise  their  separate  identity,  and  to  maku  marriage,  fmancially, 

a    partnership  with    limited   liability.       Ily  recent  taws  a  married 

woman  is,  as  regards  her  property  and    a  good  mauy  of  her  rights, 

just  as  free  as  if  she  were  single.     And  no  honest,  honourable  man, 

no  wise  and  lender  husband,  would  wish  it  otherwise.      It  makes  no 

Terence  at  all  to  those  who  really  love  and  trust  each  othtr,  whilo 

to  those  who  do  not  it  is  a  certain  protection  on  both  sides.    No  real 

urion  can  be   affected  by  it ;  while  in  those  marriages  where  the 

amtiiDeDtal  notion  of  "  one  flesh  "  a  a  mere  sham,  to  keep  up  the 

pretence  of  union  is  worse  than  folly.   "When  the  ship  i*  going  down  wc 

tnrabte  onncWes  little  enongh  about  the  style  of  the  cabin  furniture. 

Therefore,  nowadays,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  with  money — 

ud  why  shotUd  he  not,  since  lore  is  more  precious  than  gold?— ho 

hu  only  to    leave  it,  as    the    law  leaves  it,  entirely  in  her  own 

haad*,  thereby  saving  his  pride,  and  removing  all  questions  as  to 

ki>  notire  in  choosing  her.    lliat  saddest  lot  of  a  woman  of  property, 

to  be  songbt  by  fortune- hunters,  while  honest.  prouiJ  men  stand  aloof, 

>i  tlmt  safely  avoided. 

Bat  a  step  below  hejicwci  are  many  women  who  either  have  or 
cm  a  moderate  income,  which  is  an  exceeding  help  to  tlieir 
fciAindi,  if  the  wires  are  left  free  to  manage  and  expend  it,  and 
Roily  buvw  how  to  do  so.  That  they  so  seldom  do  know  ta  the  great 
tBmtd  woomI  life.  A  single  woman,  bowercr  incapable,  careUst, 
nfiiinMil,  can  only  harm  herself;  a  married  woman  can  be  tbe 
nb  of  a  whole  family.  Far  more  to  even  than  a  man,  against  whom 
a  MMfhle  voman  can  sometimen  atand  as  a  barricade,  connteractiag 
ha  Ufy — nay,  often  his  errors.  Bat  a  man  boa  no  barricade  ogaiiMC 
k^wife. 

I  emi  nuginc  nothing  more  pitiabte  than  the  waking  trp  of  oa 
hamtatf  tiwi  hi.sited  yoang  fellov,  wbo  fiad*  faji  angel  a  eomnoB' 
tba.  mOj.  hdfltm  woman,  wfaov  be  caa  uitfaer  Irwt  mot  eootrel, 
r*  "  -*T^fr  f  tn  inVr  thf  iinniiiiil  iiibrmw  uf  Iih  hmwifcnlil,  mnffr 
u  c  c 
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ialting  all  its  burtliens  on  liimself  in  addition  to  bis  ovq.     Not 
she  U  a  bad  iroman  at  all,  simply  an  ignorant  and  tboughtlcu  one,  of  1 
tribe  of  "  careless  rirgius,"  who,  as  wives,  are  the  niin  of  men.     Ab 
one  of  tbc  worst  of  women,  not  actually  criminal,  is  she  who  bas 
aenac  of  the  ralue  and  use  of  money,  which  when  she  get*  it  *'  bonii 
a  bole   in   her    pocket ; "   who   never    keeps    accounts,    bat-inf  "d» 
bead  for  6giirc8,"  or  finding  it  "too  much  trouble."      Consequeatt]^ 
even  with   tbc  best  intentions,  she  wastes  as  much  as  she  spca 
but  consoles  herself  on  the  easy  principle  that  '*  it  doesn't  matlefi 
Mr.  So-and-So  pays  for  everything."     As  he  docs,  God   help  fain 
and  chiefly  for  that  one  false  step  which  made  bim  tie  himself  fa 
life  to  a  eharming,  agrccahlo,  perhaps  even  lovcablc,  fool ! 

But  if  she  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  really  can  trust  ber,  he  had  bei 
do  it,  not  only  with  her  own  money,  but  his.     I  do  not  meaa 
be  shonVl  become  the   proverbially  good  hnsband,  whose  wife 
Monday  morning  puts  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket,  *'  with  strict  inja 
tions  never  to  change  it ; "  but  that  he  thonld  tmst  her  witli 
affairs,  and  above  all  tell  her  exactly  what  income  be  bus,  and  hot 
thinks  it  should  he  spent.    If  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  the  ehnncoa 
she  will  spend  it  far  more  wisely  and  economically  than  he  will  Vi 
few  men  bare  the  time  or  the  patience  to  make  a  shilling  go  a^fnrwl 
can ;  women  have.   Especially  a  woman  whose  otte  thought  is  to  sare 
husband  from  having  burthens  greater  than  he  can  bear :  to  help 
by  that  quiet  carefulness  in  money  matters  which  alone  gives  an 
mind  and  a  real  enjoyment  of  life  ;  to  take  care  of  the  pennies, 
short,  that  he  may  have  the  pounds  free  for  all  his  1«w5il  needs, 
lawful  pleasures  too. 

Surely  there  can  be   no   sharper  pang  to  a  loving  wife  than 
see  her  husband  ata^;ering  under  the  weight  of  family  life ;  v 
almost  to  death  in  order  to   dodge  "  the  wolf  at  the  door;  "  joyl 
in  the  prcseut,  terrified  at  the  future ;  and  yet  all  this  might  b' 
been  averted  if  the  wife  had  only  known  the  value  and  use  of  moacf, 
and  been  able  to  keep  what  ber  hxishand  earned ;  to  ''  cut  hti 
according  to  her  cloth,"  for  any  income   is  "  limited  "  unlesi , 
can  teach  yourself  to  live  within  it ;  to  '*  waste  not,"  and  therefore 
"  want  not." 

But  ibis   is  not  always   tbc  woman's   fault.     Manv  men  i 
blindly  on  a  style  of  living  wbioh  their  means  will  not   allow; 
many   a    wife    has    been   cru«lly  blamed    for    living  at   a 
expenditure  unwarranted   by  her   husband's  meana,  and  wbii 
pecuuiary  condition    made  absolutely  dishonest,  had   she  known 
But  ebo   did   not   know  it;  be  being  too  careless  or  too  cow; 
to  tell   her,  and    she   had  not  the  sense  to  inquire  or  to  find 
Every  mistress  of  a  honseholtl — especially  evonr  mother — ovffhi  to  K| 

t  what  the  family  income  is,  and  where  it  cornea  &om,uid  th 
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{ttTTent  all  needless  extraragauce.  lialf  tlie  misermble  or  diagimoefkl 
haokruptcics  that  happen  never  would  happen,  if  the  wives  had  Uic 
ies«e  aad  coorage  to  stand  firm,  and  insist  on  knowing  uuougli  about 
the  IJunilj  income  to  expend  it  proportiouatelj ;  to  restrain,  at  ovcry 
wife  shouli],  a  too-larish  husband ;  or,  failing  tliatj  to  stop  hcnolf  ont 
of  ail  luxuries  wliicli  she  caunot  rightooualv  afford.  Above  alt,  to  bring 
np  her  children  in  a  tender  carcfulucss  that  refuses  to  mulct  "  tbo 
governor  "  out  of  one  unucecssary  halfpenny,  or  to  waste  the  monoy 
he  works  so  hard  for  in  tlieir  own  thoughtless  amu3cmcuts. 

If  the  past  generation  was  too  severe  upon  its  odspriiig,  and  often 
killed  off  the  weakest  of  them  by  a  mistaken  system  of  "  hanloulug," 
the  present  one  errs  in  nu  o[>poiiitc  direction.  Patorfamilios,  whoso 
ttther  put  him  in  an  office  at  sixteen,  and  kopt  him  there  witli  only 
a  fortnight's  holiday  per  annum,  now  Hcnils  his  buys  to  school  till 
seventeen,  and  then  to  college;  gives  them  yachting,  cricketing, 
waUcing  tours  and  Continental  travels ;  denies  nothing  to  cither  thum 
or  their  sisten,  but  works  for  them  till  he  drops  ;  atid  thcu— whoru 
ate  they? 

It  is  to  prevent  this — to  counteract  the  creed  of  subsvrvicnco  and 
hlind  obedience,  to  make  the  woman  man's  help  and  not  bis  bin* 
dnuoe — that  1  would  have  our  girls  taught  to  claim  their  rcul  "rights" 
ud  exercise  their  best  "female  frauchise" — freedom  to  stand  oa 
their  own  feet,  and,  be  they  single  or  married,  to  take  their  afTuin  into 
their  own  hands,  especially  their  financial  alTairs.  A  jtcrsoii  who  \n 
drdess  about  money  is  careless  about  evcrjUiiug,  and  uu trust vortliy 
in  everything.  It  is  your  despised  prudent  tolk  to  wltoni  the 
itililj  generous,  indiflcrcnt,  and  thoughtloi  couw  in  the  end  Cur  all 
tUt  makes  life  wortli  baring :  "  Give  us  of  junr  oiJ,  toft  our  lamps 
ifD  gone  oat."  Bat  wbj  were  tbey  allowed  to  go  out?  Y«t  then 
ii  w^  a  thing  as  ignoble  ceonocnj,  as  well  ae  noble  ntraTogaiice, 
Sbe  who  stints  her  lemati  in  wages  and  food  ;  who  g^jca  slttbbtlj 
dad  when  her  station  and  her  means  reqwire  her  to  pIcMC  the  world 
■ad  her  family  by  bexag  dicHed  it  all  poinls  Eke  %  Udy  ;  wlvf  worrits 
fanelf  and  ber  frieitds  hf  trjiag  tAmaj%  to  mtc  wIkd  she  r«o  miHX 
kffofd  to  ipend,  is  destrri^  of  the  scmcst  Uiat,  Mowy  h  wmoA 
M)tfarhoudmg,bat«ac;  Ae  "■  oTEfeAvMlvla  om  ift> 
tberi^vsy—tb  wfoA  m  awk  m  ««  «»  WMff  sptfaJ,  fa* 
■90B  OBtsdves  and  oihcxa.  Aad  ififiMM  it  iilw<l«rto<»  lU»  lii 
tv  lifrtiac;  when  «c  eaa  mb  iWt  it  is  wA  wgmt,  1km  t»  k»w  H 
l«  the  dianee  ^odfaf  <tf  Am  dbt  COS*  jlkr  Mr  Aimm  Jl,kt 
■  (SOfd  agaiaat  the  tvo  ojisf  wnem  at  ffcs 
fndcaoe  vhicfc 
■MMHry  vlacfc  b 
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question  of  money  in  ita  true  light ;  that  it  it;  not  the  root  of  ail 
(uqIcm  planted  hy  evii  hands),  but,  wisely  dealt  with,  the   source 
all  good — at  least,  the  hel[>cr  in  all  good  ;  hrin^'ng,  when  rightly  UMdjj 
au  easy  mind,  a  quiet  conscience,  the  power  of  benefiting  others,  and 
at  any  rate,  of  saving  one's  self  from  being  a  burthen  to  others. 

To  be  able  to    earn  money,  or,   failing  that,   to   know    bow 
keep  it,  and  to  iise  it  wisely  and  well,    is   one  of    the    greateitl 
bleuings     that    can     happen    to     any    woman,    as    well    u  to 
the    man,   be    he   father,  brother,    or  husband,  with    whom  lier 
lot  may   be   cast.      Single  or  marncd,   ahc    will  always    hare   tbe, 
power  in  her  hands — that  divincst  power  a  woman  can  possess — (oj 
make  those  about  her  happy.     Her  hnsband,  if  she  has  one,  wi 
be   "  praised  iu  the  gates,"  for  he   is  saved   half  the   tronbles  sad 
humiliattons  of  other  men.     He  never  wants  money,  or  has  to  voA ' 
himself  to  dcatli    to  earn  it,  for  whatever  he  earns,  she  keeps  ani 
makes  the  best  of.     J!e  their   income   large   or  small,  she   hai  tie 
strength  and  the  self-denial  to  limit  their  expenses  accordingly.    SttJ 
has  the   courage   to  say  to  every  member  of  her  family — hasb 
included  if  he  needs  this  warning,  and  to  the  world  outside  as 
"We  cannot  afford  it."    Therefore  that  horrible  iucubua  of" 
ing  up  appearances  "  is  for  ever  removed  both   from  her   aud 
him.     The  ideal  household  is  that  which  is  exactly  what  it  seei 

And  for  the  woman  who  has  no  husband — no  one  cither  to 
her  or  control  her — well,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
balance  each  other.  She  can  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own;  if  ife 
has  no  sympathizer,  at  least  she  has  uo  hindcier,  cither  ia  ber 
pleasures  or  her  duties— most  of  all  in  her  chanties?  Hermooif, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  only  a  pang,  can  thus  be  lulg 
into  a  blessing.  And  if  she  must  go  down  to  the  grave  alone — vjnl 
woman  is  ever  ijuite  alone  who  has  tlie  will  and  the  power  u  i 
good  wlicrcver  she  goes?  whose  strength  is  iu  herself,  and  whose Ui, 
it  ia  to  die  as  she  has  lived — a  help  to  all  and  a  trouble  to  no  one? 
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question  of  how  far  it  i»  the  duty  of  Englishmen  and  English 
seDtimeut  and  theKoglisb  Legislature  at  this  time  of  day  to  mnkc 
reasonable  effort  to  prescrro  ancient  rights  of  way,  and  hand 
to  succeeding  geuerntions  our  pleasant  bycwaya,  as  well  as  our 
ary  and  sometimes  exceedingly  unpleasant  highways,  will  be 
very  differently.  Our  estimate  of  the  value  to  national  life 
be^e  bycways  and  footpaths  and  bridlc>Toads  wilt  form  the  standard 
lour  duty. 
lot  the  reason  for  prwcrviiifr  to  the  nation  the  ancient  bridle- 
driftways  and  footways  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who 
it  that  with  each  year  the  number  of  people  increases  who 
them  for  their  convenience,  their  health,  and  their  enjoyment, 
tendency  of  the  time  is  to  use  the  country  more  and  more  for 
in,  the  town  more  and  more  for  mere  business.  No  longer 
the  wealthy  merchant  or  the  little  lawyer  lire  over  his  shop 
hofficc.  The  artisan  finds  his  lodgings  cheaper  in  the  suburb, 
workmen's  trains  bring  the  labourer  and  mechanic  out  of  the 
tttrr  into  the  heart  of  the  town  for  their  day's  work. 
'In  consequence  of  this  the  country  side  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  is  at  once  more  eagerly  sought  after  for  residence,  and 
seed  in  value  for  building  sites.  Its  footpaths,  part  paam, 
of  inSuitely  more  importance.  But  the  purchaser  of  such 
ential  property  for  speculative  building  purposes  knows  that  a 
fiwpstb  through  the  estate  diminishes  the  worth  of  the  site.  The 
owner  of  the  land  observes  that  the  old  disused  footpaths  are  being 
*peiied  op,  BO  they  must  be  closed.  Meanwhile  the  appreciation 
^  (Ke  conotry  walk  and  field-side  ramble  grows  each  year  with 
'dacatioD,  and  with  a  nationftl  love  for  the  beauty  of  Nature  and 
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pursuit  of  natural  liiatory  and  science.     Each  year  the  nation*!  erei 
are  being  bo  trained  as  to  need  tLc  country  more  for  its  fortbcr  edaci- 
tion  and  its  more  intelligent  pleasures.      Tbe  love  of  scenery  in 
Knglisli  masses   is   at    present  but    semi-educated  ;  but  uo  one  w 
liTes  in  a  place  haunted  by  touristSj  and  at  times   overrun    with 
intelbgent  class  of  artisans,  but  can  dare  to  prophesy  that  it  uriU  jet 
become  a  passion  ■with  the  people. 

True,  it  is  as  yet  in  its  cradle  :  when  Oray  the  poet  wrote  the 
"  Journal  of  his  Tour  to  the  Koglish  Lakca,"  that  lore  was  as  yet  iin 
born.  A  century  ago  a  large  proportion  of  educated  men  did  doc 
thiuk  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  country  walk.  But  the  inflacned 
that  made  Wordsworth  great^  and  keep  him  so,  have  been  at  wort. 
Each  year  into  the  hearts  of  the  lover  strata  of  society  does  t]» 
love  of  landscape,  the  gloi-y  of  hill  and  dale  and  changing  cloud,  tees 
to  sink  more  deeply.  The  standard  lesson  Iwoks  of  our  nstimil 
schools  call  attention  to  it.  Kaeh  year  the  sights  and  sounds  of  de 
open  country,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  cnrscd  by  the  blight  rf 
smoke,  and  made  into  muck-hcapa  and  cinders  by  compctitivo  id* 
duatry,  are  appealing  with  clearer  tones  to  the  minds  of  the  pc«flr^ 
and  Englishmen  in  the  mass  arc  becoming 

"  Ijovem  of  IIjo  tncoduws  Kiid  Uie  wood* 
Anti  mountaUu,  ajul  of  all  lli*t  thvy  btthold, 
Frotu  tbU  srecu  cMrtEi.  of  M  the  mighty  varld 
Of  eye  and  far,  hot  h  *rb«t  tbty  half  cr<%\te 
And  nb&t  jicroeive.'' 

Let  ns  not  forget,  too,  that  this  greater  appreciation  of  Ktaaj 
has  called  into  existence  a  new  school  of  painters,  who  more  and  nott 
seem  to  need  that  the  crosB-oountry  rambles,  the  out-of-the-m 
paths  and  lanes,  shall  be  preserved  to  them  and  to  their  vork.  AH 
to  thin  the  fact  that  the  love  of  scientific  investigation  of  natral 
objects  is  turning  out  of  our  schools  and  colleges  embryo  Ilflrwin«»«i 
Ilnxlcys  and  TyndalU  and  Bcalcs  and  Hookers  by  the  score.  M'bm 
shall  these  turn  to  find  their  happy  hunting-grounds  if  not  to  dt 
bycways,  and  fields,  and  roads,  and  woodland  walks  of  tbeix  lum 
country  ? 

Let  us  remcm1}er,  again,  how  the  greater  demand  for  bnil 
activity  in  the  business  houses  of  our  towns,  and  in  the  teachiogof 
our  schools  and  colleges,  necessitates  conditions  of  gTeat«r  rest  fix 
the  brain-workers  of  to-day,  and  at  once  the  imperative  n^ccssUf  of 
doing  all  vc  may  to  keep  our  ancient  byeways  for  the  ivcrC«ti*8 
enjoyment  of  tbe  town-wearj'  ones  who  are  helping  the  countty  jif 
by  day  by  thought  aud  brain  waste,  becomes  apparent.  For  ho* 
many  a  work  of  art  aud  discovery  of  science,  for  what  literary  prodi> 
tions  of  pruse-writer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  are  we  as  a  nation  lifc 
indebted  to  the  quiet  byeways  of  our  land  ?  Who  ever  saw  an  end 
turnpike  road  ?      Who  ever  found  a  naturalist  in  scizcli  oT 
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^wer  or  beetle  along  the  uew-tTimmed,  uevlj -pared  edge  of  a  mile 
of  macadam  ?  The  public  highways  are  not  sought  after  by  uaturallst 
or  painter,  and  the  man  of  qiiiot  reflective  mood  shuns  them.  They 
koov  that  it  is  in  the  country  lane  and  out-of-tbc-vay  footpath  that 
they  vill  find  what  they  arc  in  search  of. 

It   is   not  only  that  these   lanes  and   quiet  country  jtaths  are 

needed  for  the  cilucation  of  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  young  England 

by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  powers  of  observation — though  indeed  any 

one  may  see  how,  in  tho  competition  of  to-day^  habits  of  sucit  fine 

and  quick  observation  and  training  of  the  eyes  are  likely  to  bo  real 

factors  in  the   race  for  life  that  England   hns  to   run   against  the 

nations  of  the  vorld ;  there  is  a  more  indirect  but  a  deeper  and  a 

subtler  way  in  which  they  minister  to  the  country's  good.     Thoy 

ihlc  people  to   be  alone,  to  cultivate  "that  inward  eye  wliich  is 

Ihc  bliss  of  solitude."      "  A  world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated 

is  a  very  poor  ideal,"  writes  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "  Principlea 

o[  Economy,"  (book  iv.  chap,  vi,).     "  Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  being 

alone,  is  e&sential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or  of  cliaracter ;  and 

toUtode   in  the  presence  of  natural    beauty   and  graudeur   is  the 

cnHile   of  thoughts   and   aspirations  which  are   not  only  good  for 

tke   individual,    but    which    society   could    ill  do   without.      Nor 

b  there/'    he    adds,    "  much    satisfaction    in     contemplating    the 

vorki  with   uutliiug   left   to   the   spout&ucous   activity   of  Nature." 

tlat  buit  scutcuco  condemns  Uiat  hard   public  thnrouglifarc    with 

ib  severe  ecouomica  of   roadsiJc  elippiugs  and  parings.     And  the 

fixmer  remarks  tell  in  favour  of  our  doing  our  utmost  to  preserve 

Ik  possibilities  uf  loneliness  that  the  rural  footjiatlui  and  muuutaiu 

vallu  offer  to  meditative  Kngland. 

As  educational  factors  in  the  nation's  life,  the  country  lane  ami 
Ike  leas  frequented  meadow  footways  or  woodland  tracks,  are  seen 
tkea  u  be  of  more  worth  than  at  the  first  casnal  glatjcc  would  have 
Mmcd  probable. 

Bat  their  value  in  these  matters  increases  with  the  years ;  awl  if 
«e  wished  to  prove  funhcr  that  these  pleasant  bycwayi  are  of 
vare  worth  to  the  national  Ii£e  now  than  they  were  fifty  yean  agp, 
«t  have  but  to  point  to  the  fact  that  DOtwitliktaodiog  the  coonter^ 
sttnctiou  of  other  means  of  locoiDotiou,  such  u  the  bicycle,  for 
iutaoce,  yomig  EngUnd  aeeiss  more  aod  toore  drt«7mined  to  bm 
id  lep  in  holiday  time,  ^le  pedcatriaa  toaiiit  n  on  Uw  iocrMMb 
ttd  ke  has  to  be  considered,  aceio^  that  Imi  m  too  oftea  «f  tlw  oH<f 
•f  men  who,  conhnod  to  office  Ufaov  wwln-  Babcallhy  Otfodftfcoa», 
utk  ohUged  for  health  mkm  to  stretdi  In  losha  en  Sstunby  ttd 
Ssiday,  cannot  go  far  fmn  hamm,  wmi  mmi  Mcfc  hm  w«lk«,  aoi 
ibnad— be  cannot  aflbrd  cither  auaegr  or  lose  tor  this  twif  i» 
vkatcrer  couiitryside  ii  ujaiMatai  to  fcia  dcvlc  or  Wf«* 
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It  vould,  however,  seem  that  side  by  side  with  this  growing 
and   greater  appreciatiou  of  the  footways  of  Jicglaud,  as  coiitra«t 
with   the  high   roads,  there  are  tno  or  tbree  factors  at  work  ti 
coatrory  dircctioD. 

The  greater  |)oseibihties  aod  probabilities  of  access  to  the  coaat 
by  meaos  of  excursion  traius,  holidays,  aud  love  of  pedestrian  exc 
have  added  to  the  greater  possibilities  aud  probabibties  of  treif 
The  laudowner  or  occupier  is  iu  cousequcucc  increasingly  on  ha 
guard  against  the  public.  Year  by  year  the  tendency  is  seen  to  be 
to  keep  tbe  )ico[)Ic  to  the  main  high  roads.  Men,  iritbout  niiteb 
sympaUiy  witli  or  knowledge  of  country  life  and  habits  buy  up  largt 
landed  csiaLcB,  whose  owners  bavo  been  resident  country  gcatlemeaj 
for  generations.  The  old  stiuirc  allowed  tbe  ncighboutbood 
access  to  his  land;  villagers'  use  Iiad  often  passed  into  public  ri^^ 
of  way.  Tbe  new  squire,  partly  for  the  sake  of  that  Ewctuiiorj 
which  tbe  novelty  of  wealtli  and  acquirement  of  land  seems 
consider  de  riffueur,  partly  fur  an  iucreased  value  which  tbe  nevj 
oocu|>ier,  being  somewhat  of  a  commercial  turu  cf  miod^  is  wis 
to  obtain  fur  bis  estate — to-day  his  and  to-morrow  to  be  cast 
upon  tlie  market — partly,  too,  for  tbe  Game's  sake,  which  for 
mical  principle  and  fashion,  as  much  as  for  sport,  must  be  prcserral,] 
is  found  shutting  up  footpaths  all  round,  to  tbe  chagrin  of  the  neigt 
hours  and  dismay  of  tbe  labourers. 

At   the   same    time,  to-day,  the  very  fact  of  the  railway  hai 
superseded  coach  and  horse-back   iraveUiDg  has  tended  in  no 
degree  to  the  disuse  of  ancient  roads  aud  paekhorsc  and  bridle -pathiL,] 
Many  of  these  latter  run  over  ways  tbe  moat  ancient  in  ilic  laod— j 
seeing  that  they  are  found  to  he  the  lines  of  Roman  roads — pasBDyj 
over  moor  and  vale  and  hll]  between  camp  and  camp,  "  steading  "  uuL 
"  steading,"  stiil  called  a  "  street  ■"  here, "  pavement "  there,  and  hen\ 
again  "  causeway  ;  "  at  a  later  period  joininfj  hostelry  to  hostelry,  ud 
converging,  now  in  apparent  usclcssncss,   at  cross-roads,  rcmindiof 
us  of  the  croaa-rond  fairs  and  sales  of  stock  and  stuff;   or  ranaintJ 
again  for  miles  in  tbe  direction  of  some   ancient  burial-ground 
church,  and  apokcn  of  reverently  as  the  old  corpse-road ;  or  crop|iiii(j 
np  in  unlikely  places,  and  reminding  lis  that  our  fathers  went  mileti 
with  great  sirdgcs  for  supply  of  winter  fuel.      But  the  pack-honeJ 
and   bells  gave  way  to  the  coach  and  horn.     The  horse-passeu^' 
way  became   in   lapse  of  time   a    driftway.       An  occupation  rcai\ 
dwindles  to  a   footway,  is  called  a   private    footpath,  fur  a  time  i*i 
obstructed  at  the  will  of  an  adjacent  landowner  on  a  certain  day,  i 
one  cares  or  dares  to  iuterfcrc,  and  so  this  ancient  road  ceases  to ' 

Yes,  if  the  old  coachway,  with  its  miles  of  soft  turf  either  sideefj 
it,  its  pleasant  absence  of  enclosure  as  it  passed  over  the  commosi, 
in  its  turu  has  yielded  to  the  iron   horse,  it  was  the  old  coscbwirJ 
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bfct  was  not  a  little  to  blame  for  the  putting  into  disuse  and  losing 
i  the  people  the  delightful  pack-horse  ways  of  an  cider  time. 
J|£o  it  has  come  to  pass  that  trhiUt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
Bold  lored  footvays  have  ceased  to  be — that,  for  inatanco,  taking 
k  town  like  Carlisle  in  the  north,  it  ia  found  that  almost  all  tbewajra 
nt  of  the  town,  of  what  was  once  Merrie  Carlisle,  with  its  fair  girdle 
of  Bdeu's  water,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough's  Forest  of  Green,  have  bccu 
doied,  obstructed,  or  encroached  upon,  and  it  is  sad  Carlisle  to-day, 
villi  3  girdle  of  rail  and  pathleJiKueaa  about  it — the  remoter  parts  of 
the  country  have  also  lost,  and  arc  yearly  losing,  that  freedom  of 
taAntf  our  fathen  enjoyed. 

The  City  public,  cheated  of  their  eujoyable  walks  on  the  outskirts 
flf  the  town,  impatieutly  turn  to  the  less  encIoBcd  parta  of  England 
itrtbat  free  passage  of  foot  denied  theoi  at  home.  The  Surrey 
DowLB.  Eimoor,  the  Welsh  Hills,  Dartmoor,  Malvern,  the  Peak 
lountry,  the  English  Lake  District  are  sought  after.  Dut  unless^  as 
in  the  cose  of  the  Malvern  Uills,  some  strict  Bill  has  been  obtained  to 
protect  the  people  in  their  wauderings,  and  to  prevent  enclosure 
nd  a  general  shut-out  of  the  public,  it  is  certain  that  each  year 
via!  the  tourist  in  iu  quest  of  he  will  less  aud  less  find.  The 
oecQ|Hcrs  of  laud  iu  these  paiia  arc  on  the  alert — not  without  reason; 
fertbe  town-brcil  man,  even  if  he  ia  educated,  cauiiut  apparently 
SDilcntand  that  gates  were  mcaut  to  he  sliat  to  as  well  as  0]>cncd, 
ifcoliah  and  wanton  mischief — more  of  tlioiigfatlessuess  than  malice — 
ii4pae  to  the  farmer's  land  and  the  woodman's  plantation  ;  the  rare 
lild  flowers  are  taken  np  by  the  roots  wholesale ;  fems  disappear 
tnn  vbule  tracto  of  country  side.  And  all  because  these  strangers^ 
tt  thej  use  the  uld  rights  uf  way,  turget  tlie  old  rights  of  courtesy  and 
OR  for  other  men's  property  as  they  pass  over  it  So  the  lacilownera 
jiidiese  be-tonristed  parts  are  on  the  alert,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Mnliy  side  arc  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  strangers. 

Fiths  up  to  famiJior  places  of  view  aud  vantage  grounds  of  land- 
'i^K  delight  are  stopped  :  one  hears,  for  example,  with  grief  for  the 
||nple's  loss,  not  nutempered  with  aympothy  for  the  landlord,  that, 
taking  the  Ambleside  neighbourhood  alone  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
nlkss  than  twenty-two  supposed  ancient  rights  of  way  have  been 
docd  against  the  tourist  and  the  neighbourhood  alike.  Other  parts 
at  Like-land  suffer  doubtless  in  due  proportion.  Other  parts  of 
BigUnd  in  the  same  way,  without  the  due  sanction,  of  law,  hut  not 
litiiotit  a  certain  short-sighted  reasonableness,  arc  being  gradually 
rendered  less  enjoyable  to  the  people,  less  helpful  and  rcin**igorsting 
to  tke  nation's  life. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  only 
Wi  the  wealthy,  or  the  class  of  people  with  leisure  to  stroll,  that 
ancient  rights  of  way  arc  being  taken.      Tlic  labourer  or  the 
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mechanic  is  now  often  debarred  from  the  short  out  to  and  from  | 
work.  Think  of  ttie  injustice  done,  the  unkiudlincsa  sho*] 
if  to  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  labourer's  day  a  shortsigbtcd  poiie 
of  footpath  stopping  or  foot{mth  robbery  adds  this  also  to  the  war; 
footed  and  monotonous  round  of  his  doilr  hbour,  that  he  must  g 
home  by  the  longest  way  round,  and  keep  to  the  monotony  of  a  ku 
highroad.  One  speaks  strongly,  but  one  cannot  help  being  rightGooi] 
indignant  when  one  sees  the  near  way  home  in  a  pastoral  country,  tli 
short  cut  to  the  village,  after  user  by  generations,  suddenly  cIo« 
against  thehusbanrlman  as  hegocs  forth  to  his  labour  until  thecvcDin 

Take  an  example.  Three  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  toclox 
a  public  landing  at  Lily  Bay,  on  Berwcntwater,  which  would  bite 
obliged  many  of  the  fai-mei-a  in  Newland's  Vale,  wlio  otherwise  uigk 
have  crossed  the  lakcj  to  go  round  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-h&lfto 
their  nearest  market  town — Keswick. 

"  I  think,"  writes  Mr.  Knskin,  "  of  all  the  mean  and  wicked 
a  landlord  can  do^  shutting  up  his  foot-path  is  the  nastic«t.     I 
every  right  to  speak  in  this  matter,  for  there  are  tvo  0]>cu  foot- 
through  my  own  wood,  coming  out  at  my  lodge  door."     We 
agree  with  Mr.  lluskin,  and  yet  we  can  add  that  there  arc 
things  within  the  powers,  aye,  and  the  legal  powers  u  matters 
now,  of  owners  of  the  soil ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  building-oot 
view  of  pussers-by  along  a  public  path  ia  lovely  scenery.     'Sbm 
hears  of  a  gcntlcraau  who,  on  being  remonstrated  with  bei 
had  built  out  the  view  by  n  wall  ten  feet  high  for  a  mile's 
one  of  the  favourite  watering-places  on  the  Welsh  coast,  threate 
that  if  interfered  with  on  behalf  of  the  public,  he  would  build  aooUM 
and  turn  tlic  highway  into  a  narron',  viewless  lane. 

Thia  wall-bnilding  nuisance,  but  for  its  cxpease,  would  swiftly 
what  beauty  remains  tu  many  of  our  English  m&iu  roada  No 
grudgi's  privacy  to  dwelling-houses  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  bi 
the  more  the  people  are  pushed  on  tu  these  main  roads,  the  mom 
wilt  be  wise  and  just  to  consider  that  they  have  eyes  as  well  as  ia 
lest  perndventure  the  time  shall  come  when  we  may  have  tbe 
culous  sight  of  young  town-bred  England  in  search  of  beab 
recreation  tnrncd  on  to  the  turnpike,  with  no  way  of  obtaining 
of  a.  field  of  green  wheat,  or  of  learning  what  an  acre  of  mnxtu 
flower  really  appears  like,  except  by  the  payment  of  a  penny 
certain  look-out  stations  erected  at  intervals  for  the  purpose, 
this  is  a  digression. 

Of  course,  much   of   the    illegal   closing  of   footpaths  prooet 
from  the  entire  ignorance  both  on  the  side  of  the  landlord 
public  as  to  the  law  upon  the  matter.     Let  ns  glance  at  such 
at  present  exists  in  the  matter  of  footpatha     But  first  let  us 
in  mind  that  a   footpath^  as  much  as  a  carrisgc-road,  cart-; 
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athj  footway,  driftifaj',  causeway,  or  churcbway,  is  by  the 
(jeof  the  law  looked  upon  as  a  lughway.  Let  us  rememUer  also 
tint  ibe  jmWic,  though  they  cau  claim  no  atom  of  the  soil,  nor 
ciraHrc  contributed  to  the  maiutcnauco  of  a  path — nay.  though 
ll«  jiath  may  be  dangerous  or  impassable  iu  bad  weather — can 
ttin  claim,  after  sufllcicnt  user,  such  as  shall  amount  to  public 
Mkttios,  o  riijht  of  highway  that  is  iDaliouable,  except  by  legal 
jirocen.  It  u  not  sufBcieutly  realized  that  iu  England  the  process 
of  pbtotning  legal  powers  to  obstruct  or  divert  an  ancient  right-of- 
is  quite  tedious  and  complicated  enough  to  preyeot  serious 
bief,  if  only  path  obstructers  will  be  law-abiders  and  law 
also ;  aud  if  a  neighbourhood  has  its  eyes  opeu  to  the 
ice  of  preserving  these  rights-of-way.  It  is  insufficiently 
embcred  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  law  is  distinctly  on  the  side 
lie  public  as  against  the  obstractcr.* 

be  axiom— once  a  highway  always  a  highway — is  not  brought 

to  us  till  such  a  case  arises  as  arose  a  short  time  since   at 

ley  Green,   in  the  Chobham   nci^bbourhood.     There  a  certain 

muned  Field  Hedges    Road,   nearly    two   miles   iu  Icngthj  had 

allowed  to  the  public  on  sufferance  long  enough  for  them  to 

right  of  user     It  had  after  that  been  obstructed  or  partially 

for  a  period  of  twcuty-fivc  years;  but  this  was  felt  to  be  a 

tad  a  public-spirited  farmer  obtained  sullicicut  evidence  of  its 

ig  been   used   of  old   time,  and  after   a  fire   days'  trial  before 

.  Justice  Field  he  won  the  case,  obtained  co.sts,  and  re-opened  the 


substantive  law   seems  to   be  on  the  side  of  pnblic  rights, 
a^jc^tive  law  it  is  that  needs  reaiodelling.      It  is  not  only  that' 
of  illegal  closing  of  footpaths  the  actual  attitude  of  the  law 
uown  to  the  majority,  but  the  legal  process  against  oHenders 
tly,  is  complex,  is  not  summary  ;   and  the  mo\*er  is  open  to 
ohriam  and  personal  animosity,  such  as  could  not  be  the  case 
adjective  law  were  so  revised  as  to  put   the  onus  of  defending 
!  public  rights  upon  official  shoulders. 

is  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  law  apparently  ns  regards  the 

innimari2«(l  by  ^fr.  Oroxvcnor  Lee,  o(  the  liirniinffhiiiii  Kootpnth  AsBO'ciaLiou, 
Bntrd  by  K>]iciton  or  oIIiit  ffiotimth  itocidiea,  uni  ■ulilcil  by  tho  w«I1-kDOTni 
~  r  on  footpath  Uv,  Mr.  W.   U.   <41eu,  ili«  boooTsry  couuaci  to  the  Natiuosi 
I  ProMTvatioit  Socioty,  the  Ian-  is  found  to  be  tbat  uo  puliliu  ioot|>atE)  cui  be 
'■bmied  tip  or  lUTcrttii  without  the  prcvioiii  lukmrtion  of  a  8]icciitlly  CASveutct 
ig  01  Um  rcstry  i)f  the  giftriah  in  which  tho  fuutjiath  is  situated,  aiui  th«  mb* 
it ipfiroval  of  <Jit»t«r  SentouB,  which  ap[irovikl,  huwev«r,  is  jjiien  u  a  luattor  of 
,  if  ao  iipfOsitifHi  is  niecd.     A  glance  at  the  Uw  of  pn>cedi;re  for  diverting  or 
^^blicpatb  Acoording  tod&G  Will.  IV. cap.  53,  ISSdiWilUfiinr that  the  t-catiyj 
i  be  ODOKiltcil,  next  Uio  highway  survcynr  aiid  two  JuMtii;ox  'if  the  I'^acv ; 
rtkclr  unction,  notice*  bavu  to  be  ]>Qst«<t  at  meh  end  of  the  hinbiray  that  is 
i  to  b»  doadt  in  thu  local  pa|wr.  and  oa  Uie  church  door,  for  four  «ucc<fltiv« 
befoM  Uh  Imvo  of  QnuKr  bctsiona  can  ht  lukcd  hj  the  would-be  doioi  oe 
rta  of  uj  neb  poblio  highway.  la 
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prevention  of  obstrnction  ftlong  the  sides  of  our  high  roads^  techni- 
cally called  "  tlie  roadside  wastes."  If  ancient  fbotpaths  are  being 
obstracled  to  the  nRtion's  loss  it  is  assuredly  tme  also  that  encroach- 
ments arc  being  continuallr  made  upon  the  highroad  wastes,  and 
allowed  to  pana  unclialleugcd,  through  ignorance  of  the  existing  law, 
or  through  a  misrcadiug  of  tliu  C9th  scctiun  of  the  Highway  Act  of 
1835.  That  clause  59  provided  a  Bmnmary  remedy  iu  the  case  of 
eDcruachmenta  upon  the  roadside  waste  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
ccutrc  of  the  inetallcil  liighway  ;  it  did  uot  alter  the  existing  law  so 
far  as  eQcroachnients  were  cDncerued.  {See  cases  Jtcg.  v.  Julwards, 
11  J.  P.  802,  Keg.  r.  U.  K.  Telegraph  Co.  L.  J.  31,  M.  C.  16G,  and 
Turner  r.  Kingwood,  L.  R.  9.  Kq.  118.)  Tlie  public  have  not  realized 
that  on  a  properly  fenced  high  road  every  inch  over  nluch  at  any 
time  they  or  their  cattle  or  carriages  hare  passed  uninterruptedly, 
belongs  to  the  public  highway  quite  as  much  as  does  the  fifteen  feet 
on  cither  side  an  imaginary  liae  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the 
ZDetalled  part. 

This  ignorance  accounts  for  the  possibilities  of  such  cncroachmenti 
upon  the  public  highways  na  arc  reported  from  Yorkphirn  to  hare 
taken  place  in  the  High  and  Low  Bishopaidc  award  of  1804.  Since 
that  date — that  in,  in  thct  last  twcnty-twn  years — in  the  nrcn  of  an 
award  of  only  4,000  acres  of  laiu!,  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Land  Commissioners,  we  are  informed  that  seventy  encroachments, 
varying  from  1  to  15  feet  in  breadth,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
have  been  made  iipou  the  public  highways.  Twelve  encroachment* 
have  been  allowed  to  take  place  upon  the  public  watering-places,  and 
seven  eucroachmeuts  ou  the  public  recreation  aud  allotments  for  the 
labouring  poor. 

Yorkshire  seems  to  he  uuhappily  notorious  in  this  matter  of  high- 
way robbery  ;  "  the  devil  interCering,"  writes  Mr.  Huekir,  "  iu  his 
own  way,  with  the  geometry  cf  Yorkshire.  A  landuwucr  linds  hts 
thorn  hedge  or  his  enclosing  wall  out  of  repair ;  he  gives  orders  that 
it  shall  be  relmilt,  or  that  iu  the  place  of  the  hedge  a  strong  fence 
shall  he  erected,  aud  it  will  generally  be  found  that  he  builds  or  sets 
up  bis  fence,  not  three  or  five  feet  within,  but  three  or  five  feet 
beyond  the  outside  of  the  old  one."  In  a  footnote,  ^fr.  Knskin  adds: 
"  We  mean  no  accusation  against  any  class,  for  probably  the  one- 
fielded  statesman  is  quite  aa  eager  for  his  btilc  gain  of  fifty  yards 
of  grass,  aa  the  squire  for  his  bite  and  sup  out  of  the  gipsy's  part  of 
the  roadside."  In  troth,  in  a  most  subtle  way  all  over  England,  this 
illegal  enclosure  of  roadside  w&iitcs  ia  going  on,  an,*!  until  the  law  is 
altered,  hy  which  offenders  can  he  brought  to  book,  it  will  go  on. 

But  magna  cut  Veritas  c/  prcvaMnt.  Oiicc  let  England  realise  the 
truth  of  the  harm  done  to  her  by  this  loss  of  roadside  wastes,  and  so 
strongly  will   public  opinion   insist  ou   their   maintenance   that   the 
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«wtcs  vill  be  «  \n-w  nnto  tbcmsclves.  The  days  of  gipsjriiig  are 
paasiag  &«af :  bat  the  more  people  nrc  turned  oa  to  the  liigli  roads, 
the  TQQtt  valuable  inll  the  sides  of  the  roads  become.  Wliu  has  not 
experienced  the  rest  to  the  feet  that  a  stretch  of  roadside  turf  cau 
fire  at  the  cod  of  a  loog  day's  walk  ? 

Work  is  iluctuatiDg ;  hundreds  of  meu  leave  the  dockyards  of 
Sunderland  aud  seek  work  at  Iiarrovr-iu*Funiess;  they  cannot  jiay 
•  railway  fare;  they  will  tramp  across  England.  These  men  know 
vkal  a  blessing  au  oueuclosed  ruadiiide  waste  can  iirovc.  Prire 
aeroas  Eaglaod  and  you  sltall  nut  meet  a  single  man  on  the  tramp 
but  he  is  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  roadside  waste  he  can  aet 
vesry  foot  upon. 

Go  to  the  Midlands,  and  again  from  home  to  cover  and  back  on 
&  banting  day,  the  roadside  waste  will  be  printed  for  miles  with  the 
kof  of  the  horseman.  Who  does  not  know  the  pleasure  of  a  ride 
on  the  ample  stretches  of  turf  that  line  the  roads  of  tJH!  JjincohiHliire 
»olil»  OT  the  Rutland  hills  ?  Or  who  but  will  remember  the  glories 
o(  tangled  hedgerow  growth  and  hedgerow  frnitagc  chat  made  re* 
Bitrkable  the  roadside  wastes  of  Oxfordshire  ? 

It  is  not  only  the  man  on  tramp,  the  pedestrian,  huntsman,  rider, 
nil  blackberrying  youngster  who  arc  dealt  harshly  with  and 
Netted  of  their  own  if  these  roaxlsidc  wastes  arc  needlessly  or  illegally 
«tckMcd.  The  sheep  suffer  also,  and  the  owners  of  cattle  complain. 
la  a  sheep  country,  positive  injury  is  done  to  the  farmer  who  in  the 
trtDsfereDCc  of  his  sheep  from  field  to  field  is  thus  robbed  of  the 
nynde  bite  and  nibble  for  his  flocks.  In  a  cattle  country,  where 
lailirays  arc  scarce,  the  drovers  assert  that  every  inch  of  roatlsidc 
tait«  encroached  upon  adds  to  the  distress  of  the  cattle  they  are 
taking  to  and  from  the  market-town.  But  until  road-inrveyonj 
CDOotry  attorneys,  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  public,  get  it  into  thetr 
bndi  that  all  between  the  ancient  fences  of  k  highway,  whether 
Jadicated  by  award  or  obtained  by  user,  is  aa  much  the  bond  fidr 
Uihway  aa  the  metalled  road,  that  no  lapse  of  time  can  give  gooil 
tide  to  illegal  encroachment  thereon,  and  that  proceedings  by 
infietnent  hnld  good,  the  roadside  wa^tea  will  be  the  sufferers,  and 
tfe  oatiaa  the  loser,  and  the  sort  of  case  will  occur  which  was 
wrical  in  the  Ma/icheater  Guardian  of  July  8,  IHHj. 

Ihia  case  is  known  as  Chorton  r.  Langley ;  it  was  decided  by  ^c 
ftarm'i  Bench  upon  a  statement  of  the  justices,  and  ia  Epical  enough 
tale  quoted.  The  defendant  found  that  there  was  a  good  piece  of 
narhidc  waaMe  on  the  highway  between  Clattcrbridge  and  Thornton 
Hnai^^  naed  chiefly  for  the  placing  of  heaps  of  stones  for  repair,  kc. 
BcdcttrOKncd  to  enclose  it  down  to  the  fifteen  feet  from  the  centre 
if  tke  nnd,  doobtless  believing  that  he  had  legal  right  so  to  do.  He 
*H  mnMMcd  for  the  encroachment  and  convicted,  although  on 
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bclialf  of  bis  landlord  lie  a«t  up  a  daim  to  the  soil  in  q 
thinking  that,  as  tbcre  would  then  be  a  right  at  issue,  the  j 
would  have  no  jurisdiction.     This  claim  was  promptly  ove 
court  saying  that  tbcse  vacaut  spaces  at   the  sides  of  the 
roada    were  rery  common    about    the  country,  and   oft^i,  iu 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highway. 

Uut  a  better  time,  It  is  believed,  is  comiug.    Public  feeling  i> 
roused.    Within  the  past  four  years  a  National  Footpath  Prc*cmti 
Society,  with  an  oQice  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  has  been  set  afl 
footpath  societies  at  Birmiugham,  Ueuiey-on-Thames,  Kend 
caster,  Llandudno,  Heading,  Stockton,  Keswick  and  Carlisle  have 
inaugurated.    So  far  as  can  be  learned  these  societies  have  been 
in  no  hostile  spirit  to  the  owners  of  private  property.     They 
to  hare  realized   how  just   are  the  complaints  of  the  proprieton 
tenants  of  the  soil  against  trespasiicrs  of  the  pathvays,  and  they 
determined,  vhilst  they  uplintd  the  rights  of  the  public,  to  remen! 
that  private  rights  must  be  regarded,  and  to  be  anti-trespass 
as  wcU  as  path-preservation  societies. 

Still  it  caiiuut  he  ilcuicd  that  the  loss  of  ancient  rights  of 
and  of  roadside  waste  goes  steadily  forward.  This  may  be 
from  some  iiUcj'cstiiig'statistics  supplied  by  the  Sccrctaryof  thcNai 
Footpath  I'resorvatiuii  Siicicty.  From  these  may  be  gntlicred  Ibi 
omitting  mention  of  obstruction  or  encroaehmcut  that  had  not  cresl 
public  scandal,  tlicre  were  during  the  twelrcrooiith  from  Aup 
1H84  to  July  1HS5  no  less  than  108  cases  reported  in  the  pill 
press  of  Eugland  and  Wales,  which  came  to  tlic  notice  of  a  m 
society  whicli  was  only  just  started.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  cases  that  were  reported  in  the  pubhcpfe 
of  the  year,  aud  that  a  very  largo  number  of  footpath  otetmctioa 
and  a  larger  niunher  of  roadside  waste  cucroachmcnts  were  dt 
unobeen'cd  or  hushed  up  or  unreported  iu  tbe  local  journals. 

It  must  not   be  thought  that  Scotland  is  suffering  less  acnti 
in  this  matter  than  we  are.     As  to  actual  mischief  done,  we  in  Eng 
land  are  fifty  years  to  the  good  as  compared   with   Scotland.    It 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that   the  Lowlanders  have  lost  their  foot 
paths.      But  Scotland,  as  long  ago  as  181-i,  woke  to  the  need  of 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Public  Rights  of  Roadway. 
aa^ociation  was  succeeded   by  or  converted  into   the  present 
Scottish  Rights  of  Way  and  Recreation  Society,  Limited,  withi 
quarters  in  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

What    the    feeling    in    Scotland  is,  may  be    gathered   firom 
report  furnished  this  spring   to   a   Crimmittee   of  Inquiry  Into 
Eiisting  .State  of  Footpath  Law   and    Footpath  Obstruction,  thro' 
the  member  for  Edinburgh,  Mr.   Buchanan.     That  report  p(Ha< 
out  that,  owing  to  differences  in  highway  law,  if  help  was  gi 
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iiyftid  Legislature,  it  must   be  hy  &  Hill  that  must  apply  solely  to 

Stottiad,  and  showed  the  enormous  cost  that  the  limited  liability 

toapsny   hsd    been    put     to   ia   such    opcrationB     as    the    public 

etenicg  up  of  the  Glen  Tilt  Itoad.  the   pathiray  down  the  Vale  of 

Qivtiionidcn,  and  others.     It  showed  that  the  conclusion  had  been 

foictd  upon  the  society  that  unless   the    Crown   or  Road  Trustees 

fnld  undertake   the   safe-guarding  of  such  ancient  rights  of  way, 

miltitndca  of  them  would  in  the  next  few  years  be  lost  to  Scotland 

tkmciib  the  difficulties   attending  the   obtaining  of   evidence,  and 

UiroDgh  the  refusal  of  private  individuals  to  face  the  odium  of  opposi- 

titn  to  illegalities  pro  bono  publico,  nnd   the  impossibility  of  public 

(oapiBies    finding  the   necessary  futuls  to  prosecute  offenders.     It 

Bcoicmcndcd  that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the  Procurator  Fiscal 

iiJii  cmintirs  and  burghs  to  vindicate  and  protect  these  ancient  roads, 

fpRMCCUte  in  all  cases  of  dispute  of  right  of  way  by  a  summary 

MneipcnsiTc  procedure  before  Sheriff  and  jury. 

be  report  made   mention  of  the  remarkable   fact  that   at   a 

ation   of  the  Royal   and  Parliamentary  Burghs  in    1882^  the 

ring  resolution  was  passed  : — 

•t  it  ho*  become  newssar)'  by  IcglsIatioQ  or  otherwise,  to  restore  to  tho 
I  of  Scotland  tbo  right  of  walking  over  their  native  lanJ." 

burghers   or   burgomasters  who  passed  that  resolution   were 

ipraetieal  sentimental ists,  they  were  provosts,  bailies,  and  mcm- 

of  the  town  councils  of  most  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland ;   hard- 

itd,  far-seeing  Scotchmen,  they  have   ^e.^^zed   that  since  it  had 

le  to  be  necessary  for  the  Scottish  Rights-of-way  Society  to  fight 

[the  pidilic  right-of-way  across  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  the  time 

also  come  to  remember  that  patriotism  and   love  of  the  native 

is  endangered  if  liberty  of  foot  is  beyond  a  certain  point  of 

on  and  equity  curtailed. 

logh  Miller,  in  his  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  chap,  xir., 

i:  "I  threw  myself  as  usual  for  the  compensatory  pleasures  ou 

^prening  walks,  but  I  found  the  enclosed  state  of  the  district  and 

ifcrce  of  a  vigorounly  administered  trespass  law  serious  drawbacks, 

I  ceased  towouder  that  a  thoroughly  cultivated  country  is  inmost 

so  much  less  beloved   by   its  people  than   a  wild  aud  opea 

.  .  It   is    rather,"   he    continues,   "  to    be    regretted    than 

ed  at  that  there  is  often   less  true    patriotism  iu  a  country  of 

mrtitutions  and  equal  laws  where  soil   has   been  so  exclusively 

cipriated  as  to  leave  only  the  dusty  high  roads  to  the  people,  than 

ild  opeu  countries  in  which  the  popular  mind  and  affections  are 

free  to  embrace  the  soil,  but  where  institutions  are  partial  aud 

l^ve." 

^IWvttlleTS  in  Eastern  countries  can  confirm  Hugh  Miller's  dicta. 

ftb  possible  that  one  amongst  the  many  things  that  made  the  men 
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of  Judie&such  pasiiioDate  loven  of  their  natire  bills  and  dales  «Bt,l|ii| 
though  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  the  higbtrays  that  passed  from  nn^ 
yard  to  farm,  from  village  to  village,  were  at  that  dav  uuffQ^cil, 
Aiul  men  passed  from  iidil  to  field  \ulh  a  senac  of  freedom  and  gcou 
of  trust  that  our  modcra  Knglishmeu  know  nothing  oC  It  iscertui 
that  a  like  liberty  of  free  wanderiug  has  much  to  do  with  the  in* 
extinguishable  love  of  Ins  land  and  patriotic  ardour  vhitJi 
characterise}!  tlie  native  of  Switscerlaud. 

Tbcrc  was  a  time  when  all  roads  ircrc  the  KingX  as  rcpresn 
tativo  of  tlic  rights  of  tlic  whole  pco[ile.  If  a  man  went  off  ^ 
King's  highway  nithout  blowing  a  hora  to  give  due  notice  t 
the  fact  ani)  was  cangiit,  lie  wa<i  to  hi:  trcatcil  as  au  enemy,  su«pMt 
as  a  dangerous  subject,  and  miglit  be  made  prisoner  or  more  BummuQi 
dwelt  with.  What  the  Scotch  gcnfJemcn  who  are  members  of  iki 
Kights  of  Way  Society  and  others  wish  i»,  that  the  King  should  diii 
his  on-n  again  and  take  full  power  over  the  byeways  and  foot[iatlu,  thi 
it  should  be  for  the  Crown  to  prosecute,  if  moved  thereto,  in  all  cua 
of  illegal  obstruction  of  public  rights  of  way.  In  this  mattQ 
English  bands  grasp  hands  across  the  Border;  for  it  lias  coiaeti 
pass  that  with  us,  in  these  latter  days,  many  kings  have  arueo  u 
arc  exercising  rights  over  their  petty  kingdoms,  nnd  these  arc  m 
all  of  such  ancient  lineage  or  so  patriotic  aud  public-spirited  aatk 
Dakc  of  Westminster,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Muncastcr,  the  K«ri( 
!Rcctivc,  Lord  Mount-Temple,  and  others  who  could  be  named,  lien 
it  has  come  that  not  only  arc  people  forbidden  to  blow  the  horn,  eiop 
it  be  a  hnnting-Iiom,  vhen  they  arc  off  the  King's  highway,  tn 
they  arc  in  many  cases  absolutely  forbidden  to  set  foot  npoD  ai 
inch  of  soil  beyond  the  beaten  bighroad  that  is  of  right  in  pon 
of  the  Crown. 

Bnt  not  only  are  Kngland  and  Scotland  being  moved  to  see  th 
mischief  of  interference  with  rights  of  way  and  the  national 
of  their  preservation.  In  France  nnd  Germany  there  are 
sounds  of  the  same  footway  agitation.  And  Germany  asserts  tfci 
the  need  is  not  onlya  natural  one;  it  is  a  racial  one  also.  TboRsk 
followed  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  Feld  und  Fortt  PoJize^att 
which  became  law  iu  1B80,  aud  the  agitation  carried  on  agaioittli 
stringent  trespass  law  therein  enacted,  will  have  noted  how  Genu 
philosophers  aud  diplomatists  joined  io  their  oppoedtion  to  IkH 
clauses,  which  forbade  tbc  harmless  plucking  of  wild  fruiti  la 
tlowers  ia  the  wowts,  on  the  ground  of  race  pccidiarities.  H 
peculiar  dependence  of  the  Germauic  race  on  woodlands,  spoksa  i 
by  Tacitus  and  inherited  by  the  present  generation,  excluded,  it  n 
argued,  the  notion  of  fitness  in  hindering  the  people  without  gni 
cause  from  indulging  the  longing  for  harmless  sylvan  pleaaores. 

Pr.  Scelig,  iu  a  debate  on  the  Land  Tax^  December  16,  188 
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-."Among  the  Teutonic  tribes  there  was  no  property  ia  land 
it  the  plot  occupied  hy  the  hutj  the  gardea,  and  the  court,  the 
belonged  to  the  coiamuoity."  "  These  relations  exist  to  the 
t  day,  not  to  be  sure  in  their  original  form,  but  in  their 
wtace.**  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  follow  Dr.  Seelig  into 
ik  intricacies  of  questions  concerning  ancient  land  tennrc ;  but  that 
pnptrtjr  in  land  has  rights,  responsibilities,  aud  restrictions  of  its 
on,  none  will  at  this  time  of  day  deny.  Not  till  this  is  folly 
inliied  &ball  we  cease  to  have  occasion  to  wonder,  with  the  Duke  of 
VcftaiustCi',  "  at  the  mania  for  shuttiug  out  the  public  from  every- 
vbcrc"  Until  theu  we  ehoU  still  be  apt  to  look  upon  a  piece  of 
(ra[Krty  in  land  much  as  one  l<x}ks  at  the  possessiou  of  a  pieco  of 
diioaor  a  consigumcut  of  cotton. 

Another  debater  on  the  Gcrmau  trespass  law  moTcmciit  seemed 
to  be  near  the  mark  when  lie  spoke  of  the  old  communal  rights  as 
nfauttiDg  in  the  form  of  sorvittidcit,  and  initiated  specially  that  the 
rigk  to  resort  to  woodlands  for  innocent  purposes  remained  intact. 
"That  httle  remnant  of  archaic  communal  property,  the  permission 
foreterybodyto  take  his  walks  abroad,  is  not,"  he  said, "  merely  a  claim 
ipoD  good  feelings  but  exists  at  this  hour  as  a  right/'  The  spirit  of 
tbe  opposition  to  the  trespass  law  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow* 
tag  extract  from  the  Kasaaler  Tagblatl,  December  15,  1880:  "The 
Ocman  people  do  not  choose  to  be  dependent  upon  the  grace  of 
leanDablc  owners  for  their  rights  to  take  their  walks  abroad  in  the 
woods,  they  choose  rather  to  protect  their  immemorial  rights 
unreasonable  owners." 
llese  quotations  from  the  objectors  in  Germany  on  social  and 
ary  grounds  to  the  stringent  trespass  law  proposed  by  the 
ian  legislature,  maybe  concluded  with  a  sentence  that  fell  from 
Reichcnspcrgc  Olpc  in  debate  npon  the  bill,  November  4, 
; — "  The  German  nation  must  maintain,"  said  he,  "  for  each  of 
ttember*  the  right  to  enjoy  the  open  country.  Tliat  is  an  old 
lie  right,  and  an  extension  of  the  rigid  lloraau  conception  of 
to  the  forest  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  judicial 
inceptions  of  the  German  race.'' 
Iiis  German  instinct  for  sylvan  pleasure  and  liberty  of  foot  is 
ig  among  the  Teutons  in  England  of  to-day.  But  the  Angli- 
Teuton  is  a  long-suffering  creature.  If  the  gate  is  locked 
at  him  in  his  accustomed  walk  he  may  sit  on  it  and  gmmble,  but 
the  lock,  nerer.  He  will  not  repay  meanness  with  meanness. 
(be  path  obatructer  was  present  he  would  get  over  the  gate  and 
with  Ills  walk  ;  the  path  stop^icr  Is  in  London,  or  up  at  the 
I,  or  out  on  the  farm,  aud  the  average  Englishman  will  not  take 
Inatage  of  his  absence  to  assert  bis  known  rights.  John  Bull 
noids  fxiss  and  notoriety.  The  witness-box,  the  paragraph  in  the 
TOL.  L.  D  I> 
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local  paper,  is  an  abomination   to  him  ;   but  most  of  all  he  disliU 
the  tauut  of  being  tlie  champion  of  public  rights.     John    Ball  h» 
a  gfreat  uotiou  of  loyalty  and  generosity ;   he  cannot  find  it  in  h 
heart   to  go  against   the   son  of  the  old   squire,  or  the  ncv  qui 
who  gaTc  the  silver  cup  and  spoke  so  glibly  at  the  last  agricultun 
shoTT  about  naaintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.     NeighboBn  art 
neighbours   all  the  world   orer.      The  man  nbo  dined  with  mc  Jut 
night  shuts  me  out  of  a  delightful  walk  through  bis  wood  to-morror, 
but  then — he  dined  with  mc  la«t  night,  ttnd  I  dine  with  him  tbedir 
after  to-morrow.      So  tbc  rigbta  of  private  hospitality  make  agaiuc 
the  public  rights  of  way. 

Doubtless,  also,  it  is  felt  that  the  laws  of  trespass  need  amending. 
Ittghts  of  passage  across  private  property  lay  heavy  responsibilititt 
upon  those  who  enjoy  them.  These  responsibilities  are  not  eaong^k 
realized.  Private  leave  to  pass  over  land  at  the  will  of  a  landovner 
is  too  often  confounded  with  public  right  of  passage.  At  this  tliK 
of  day  it  would  seem  specially  needful  to  safe-guard  the  legitiiBii^ 
rights  of  the  landowner.  But  the  public  have  definite  rights  ila 
.\nd  it  would  appear  that  the  public  must  be  empowered  by  toiie 
speedier,  less  personal,  less  intricate,  and  less  expensive  method  lo 
vindicate  on  national  grounds  their  national  rights  against  the  faih> 
stopper  and  the  road-side  waste  CDcroachmcnt  alike,  or  one  of  the 
chicfest  charms  of  pleasant  England  will  cease  to  be. 

H.  D.  IUw»sui. 


COMMONS,  PARKS  A\D   OPEN  SPACES. 


[ERE  is  »ome  dau|;cr  tbat  the  adventurous  proposal  of  Mr. 
Jeuc  Colliug«i,  to  seize  for  public  purpoacs  all  iuclosures  made 
out  tbe  saaction  of  Parltamcat  during  the  last  lifty  jeare, 
withdraw  attentiou  from  ihc  far  more  important  quention,  how 
iiifloBures  are  to  be  prcvcutcd  in  tlic  future.  Tlic  exertions  of 
late  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  a  handful  of  public 
have  almost  stopiicd  parliameutary  iuclosures,  and  have  done 
to  check  iudosure  in  other  forms.  As  yet,  however,  no  means 
I  been  taken  effectually  to  secure  tbe  remaining  common  lands 
lUie  country  from  that  species  of  iuclosure  which  takes  place  with- 
Ihe  knowledge  or  authority  cf  Parliament.  The  preaer\atiou 
Icommooa  is  an  item  in  the  programme  of  most  land  reformers, 
the  subject  is  usually  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  and  no  iuforma- 
I  is  Toucbsaled  as  to  the  general  principles  wliich  are  to  govern 
ilreatment  of  common  land  in  the  fature.  The  qoestion  is  not  a 
one.  Tbe  rduainiog  common  laud  of  the  country  extends, 
OD  vsriouB  estimates,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  seres.  Its  distribution  is,  however,  most  capricious.  The  greater 
pstl  lira  in  the  wild  and  mountainous  districts,  iu  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  North,  and  in  Dcvou  and  Cornwall.  Tbere  are  wide 
um,  and  these  now  thickly  peopled,  which  have  been  wholly  in- 
ikied.  Ljndoii,  happily,  has  not  only  the  Boyat  Parks  in  her 
■idd,  hut  extensive  heaths  ou  her  outskirts.  Ttic  great  towns  of  the 
Korth  and  the  Midlaudtt  arc  not  so  fortunatCj  and  even  in  London 
tlieie  are  lorgc  and  populous  siiburhs  unrelieved  by  a  single  acre  of 
puk  or  comniuu.  Side  by  side,  therefore,  with  the  (jucstion  of  the 
tion  of  commons  is  the  equally  important  qucstiou.  How 
open  spaces  be  provided  where  no  commons  exist?     Hitherto 
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tlie  formation  of  parks  has  depended  upon  chance,  upon  the  mnoi* 
fioencc  of  indiriduata,  aided  by  spasmodic  drafls  upon  the  pocketc  0/ 
the  ratepayers.  Cannot  some  more  certain  and  systematic  niodcbs, 
devised  for  providing  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  necessity  of  heaitiir ' 
life  in  tomaa  ? 

At  present,  it  has  been  frequently  said,  commons  are  liable  to 
inclosurc  iu  three  different  ways.  They  may  be  inclosed  by  fit 
method  indicated  by  the  Inclosure  Acts — that  is,  by  the  ud  of  ibi 
Xiaud  Commisslouers  and  subject  to  the  distinct  approval  of  Parlii* 
ment  in  each  particular  case.  Thoy  may  be  appropriated  by  tA 
way  companies  and  other  public  bodies  for  various  kinds  of  indtEftriil 
undertakings.  This  process,  also,  can  only  take  place  with  the  fnH 
knowledge  and  cxpres.i  sanction  of  Parliament.  Thirdly,  tbcy  nif 
be  inclo.<)cd  by  some  person  (generally  the  lord  of  the  manor)  who 
claims  to  be  legally  entitled,  without  the  express  authority  of  tie 
legislature,  to  exclude  all  but  himself  from  the  enjoyment  of  1^ 
land,  and  to  reduce  it  to  private  ownership. 

Now,  the  last  mode  of  inclosurc  differs  firom  the  other  tiro,  lot 
only  iu  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  is  claimed  for  it,  bnt  io 
its  objects.  When  an  inclosure  is  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  Uit 
avowed  end  and  object  is  the  public  good.  But  where  an  inclotoR 
is  made  privately  in  the  asBcrtion  of  a  right  of  absolute  owncrrfii|i, 
the  end  and  object  is  the  a^randizement  of  the  individual,  and  sbij 
benefit  or  injury  to  the  community  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  prottai. 
The  moat  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted  ou  a  neighbourhood  and  00 
the  nation  at  large.  A  deadly  blow  may  be  struck  at  an  independat 
and  htird-workiiig  class  of  aoiall  cultivators,  or  a  most  beautiful  ipot 
may  he  withdmwa  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  But  PaHia* 
ment  has  no  pawer  to  interfere.  No  consent  is  asked  to  inckw. 
The  inclosure  is  made  ou  the  assumption  of  a  legal  right  which  en 
only  be  disputed  iu  the  law  courts. 

It  was  by  this  form  of  iuclosure  that  the  London   commons  «trej 
threatened.     It  was  on  the  authority  of  an  assumed  legal  rigbttkat 
half   Epping  Forest  was   at   one  time  abstracted   from   public 
Such  au   inclosure  can  only  at  prenent  be  resisted  by  litigation,  bo( 
by  litigation  couducted  iu  the  name  of  persons  claiming  some  pti<m 
interest  in  the  land  inclosed.     Iu  the  usual  case,  where  the  inctnu 
is  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  by  some  other  person  accredr 
at  law  with  the   ownership  of  the  soil  of  the  common,  the  aasailnl 
must  he  commoners.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the  London   oommoE 
liVimbledoQ,  Ilampstead  iie&th,  Flumstcad,  Tooting — the  defence  ol 
the  common  necessarily  fell   to   tbc   rcsidcnUij  and  was  conducted 
the  name  01  commoners.     It  was  an  a  eomnioncr  that  ilr.  Au| 
Smith  threw   down  the  fences  ou  Bcrkhamatcad  Common ;  sad  il 
~u  as  commoners  that  the  Comtuitisiuucrs  of  Scwcrti  of  the  Citj 
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umdoii,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  established  the  illegality  of 
the  inclosnre  of  Epping  Forest,  and  compelled  restitation.  Tiie  London 
mtti  were  uniformly  BDccessfuI,*  and  the  commons  have  heen  rescued. 
Bat  there  are  many  placet  where  there  is  no  one  to  resist  inclosnre. 
Tie  lord  of  the  manor  owns,  perhaps,  half  the  property  of  the  parish^ 
ud  the  other  half  is   in   the  hands  of  personal  fricnd»i  with   whom 
ttux  arrangement  is  made,  or  who  consider  their  interests  uualTected 
aad  ii»  not  care  to  thwart  their  neighbour.     In  auch  cases  what 
liasM  is  there  that  the  views   and   claims  of  the   cottager  and  the 
bbH  turner  will  be  regrarJed?     ^'hat   security  is   there  that  the 
iadontre  is  really  made  in  accordance  with  law?     There  are  prob- 
iblyfeiT  neighbourhoods  where  the  old  inhabitant  cannot  point  to  in- 
ddwretmnde  by  the  great  man  of  the  district — sometimes  of  strips  and 
eoncn,  sometimes  on  a  larger  scale.     The  reputation  in  the  district 
DMT  tisTe  been  entirely  ngainst  the  ri^bt  to  inclose  ;  but  the  agent 
jat  ibe  fence  up.  no  one  interfered,  and  that  ia  the  whole  story. 
'!      If  the  nation  is  in  the  future  effectually  to  assert  its  interest  in 
tiie  common  land  of  the  country,  this  process  mu&t  be  stopped,  and 
BO  iadusure  henceforth   allowed   without    the    express  sanction  of 
Plu-iiament     This  view  is  no  new  one.     It  was  strenuously  urged 
Iff  Mr.  Shaw  LcfcTrc  and  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  when  the  Commons 
At'tcf  18~G  was  passing  tIirou|;h  Parliament.     It  was  pointed  out 
ika;  inch  a  prohibition  was  only  a  complement  to  the  reform  of  the 
fncfdurc   for  incloanre   under  the  Acts — for,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  said, 
tbt  more  difficult  |>arliamcntary  inclonnrc  is  made,  the   greater  in- 
imaaeai  is  offered  to  inclosure  without  parliamentary  sauclton,  if 
ntli  a  course  is  still  allowed.     The  Ministry  of  the  day  replied  that 
{vohibit  priratc  iuclosurc  would  bo  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of 
iperty,  since,  if  a  ri^ht  to  inclose  existed,  it   could  not  be  fairly 
en  away  without   compensation.     The   answer   is  that   rights  of 
iperty  are   continually  tampered  with    under  the    present  system. 
lOsnres  are  made  in  defiance  of  ri;;hts  of  common,  because  the 
of  those  rights  are  not  able  to  bear  the  cxpunso  of  the  eostly 
itton  which  is  necessary  to  abate  the  inclosures,  or  because  they 
ifiraid   to  offend  a   powerful  ncighbonr.      The   success  of   the 
suits  respecting'  the  Loudon  commons  shows  that,  where 
ia  money  to  support  the  proceedings  necessary  to  test  the  validity 
inclosure,  the  inclosnre  aa  a  rule  turns  out  to  he  unlawful. 
Tht  Kpping  Forest  case   is   a    remarkable  instance  of  this  truth, 
losarcs  had  been  proceeding  for  more   than  twenty  years  before 
Corporation  of   London    commenced    their  noted  suit.      Every 

'&(«tl  to  prvvent  lli«  incloxiirc  iif  Stockwell  Clreeu  ftulod.  Itut  in  this  cue  the 
Ua  VM  u  to  s  rijtht  of  rcvr'-atiun,  not  a  rii^ht  of  common,  and,  morcOTBr,  the 
ikd  iMen  iadoM<l  for  man:  tlt«a  twooty  yean.  Tlivra  Las  ncantly  alio  be«n  ui 
mmlil*  dcoUion  AS  to  A  auull  portion  of  Mitohftm  Coutnon,  bat  the  ciroamBtsncet 

•  tnypMsliv. 
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means  had  been  taken  to  make  a  title.  Tlie  Crotrn  rights  had  bcca 
bought;  in  many  cases  the  form  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
commoners  in  the  manor  had  been  gone  through ;  in  one  case  the 
proceedings  hud  hecn  nssimilnted  to  those  of  n  parliamentary 
inclosure,  every  landowner  in  the  parish  being  compensated  by  an 
allotment.  Actions  had  been  brought  against  particular  inclosurcs 
from  time  to  time  (the  late  Master  of  the  Holts  suggested  in  some 
ca«M  colliisircly)  and  had  failed,  and  so  cQn6dcnt  were  the  lords  of 
their  case  that  they  aaccceded  in  persuading  the  Government  of  the 
day  in  1870  to  introduce  a  Bill  confirming  them  in  what  they  had 
talten,  and  giving  them  another  2.000  acres  of  the  Kprest,  leaving  only 
1,(KK)  for  the  commoners  and  the  public.  Moreover,  there  was  this 
dilliculty — a  difliculty  ivhich  existed  in  the  case  of  all  the  London 
commons — that,  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  Forest  nearer  to  town, 
the  surrounding  property  had  ceased  tn  he  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
pose)'. Villas  had  taken  the  place  of  farms,  and  licnce  there  was  com- 
paratively little  use  of  the  Forest  as  a  place  of  pasturage,  though 
for  purposes  of  recreation  it  had  become  the  more  valuable.  Never- 
theless, when  the  Corporation  of  London  at  last  supplied  the  funds, 
and  the  history  aud  law  of  the  Forest  were  tborcughly  investigated, 
80  astute  and  souud  a  judge  as  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided 
without  hesitation  that  the  iuclosures  were  wholly  illegal ;  nud  so 
conclusive  was  liis  jmlgment  that  no  one  ventured  to  api>eal  from  it 

As  a  contrast  to  this  case,  take  that  of  Dartmoor.  Enormous 
inclosures  have  been  made  there  iviihiu  recent  times,  and,  though 
there  has  been  considerable  grumbling,  no  one  has  come  forward  to 
dispute  tbcm.  Yet,  according  to  the  ancient  recorda,  tiie  whole 
county  of  Devon  has  rights  on  the  moor,  and  it  is  difbcnlt  to  see  bow, 
in  such  a  esse,  the  inclosures  can  by  possibility  he  valid.  But  it  is 
a  serious  matter  to  fight  a  Government  department  or  a  rich  land- 
owncrj  aud  those  who  are  most  affected  ore  the  least  able  to  give 
money  and  time  to  the  struggle.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  a  mere 
accident  whether  an  unlawful  inclosure  is  challenged  or  not.  If  it 
13  near  a  town,  where  there  is  some  public  spirit  and  the  value  of 
open  spaces  is  felt,  the  necessary  litigation  may  ensue.  But  if  it  i« 
in  e.  rural  district,  and  there  is  no  wealthy  neighbour  whose  pocket 
or  dignity  is  affected,  it  will  probably  he  a-wailed  by  nothing  worse 
than  a  grumble.  This  is  not  a  wholesome  state  of  tbioga. 
luctosures,  if  tliey  are  for  the  public  good,  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  light  of  day,  with  due  safeguai'ds  for  the  protection  of  all  rights. 
They  should  not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  an  indivHlual  and  the 
accident  of  social  relations. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil  of  private 
inclosure.  The  proposal  which  found  most  favour  with  the  House 
of  Commons  la  1873  was  that  the  Land  Commissioners  should  have  & 
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standi  m  all  cases  to  attack  an  iuclosure.  It  Las  also  somc- 
tliBcs  been  suggested  that  these  CoiiiiiiisHioDcrs  shuiUd  undertake  the 
iaij  of  adjudicating  upon  the  validity  uf  an  iuclusure,  ami  o(  abatiug 
itiMlx'y  should  be  of  opiuioii  that  it  is  unlawful.  There  are,  how- 
cfa,aenous  objectiona  to  making  the  Comnitssioners  either  {ilaiutifls 
wjodges  in  sueh  cases.  If  the  Cotuniissiuuers  had  the  puwer  of 
Buring  the  Courts  to  abate  au  iiicloaitre,  every  other  aggricvetl  person 
vpuldf  apou  taking  actioD,  be  met  with  the  comment  that  the  Coin- 

r oners,  to  whom  the  duty  had  been  assigned^  did  uot  thiuk  ic  a 
Id  iuterfercj  and  a  serious  prejudice  would  thus  be  raised  against 
lu  claim.  K  the  Commissioners  were  the  final  court  to  determioo 
the  legality  of  an  inclosure,  the  expense  of  proceedings  before  them 
be  almost  as  heavy  as  the  costs  of  litigation,  and  there 
kiild  be  less  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  decision, 
suggestion  nhieh  has  been  sometimes  made,  and  ivhich 
^ifl  barmoiiy  with  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  present  day, 
I  thst  the  local  authority  should  be  armed  with  [»wer  to 
iige  all  inelosures.  Here  again  the  same  diOicultics  arise.  It 
coQtse  out  of  the  question  to  repose  judicial  powers  in  a  local 
rity.  And  if  the  jKurcr  conferred  is  to  be  merely  that  of  tok- 
;  proceedings  at  law,  it  docs  not  require  much  foresight  to  kcc 
such  a  power  will  be  quite  iiicllcctual  to  prevent  inclosure. 
Tie  Metropolitan  Board,  tlie  most  powerful  of  rate>supportcd  bodies, 

ttalvays  set  its  face  against  legal  proceeding!!  for  the  protection 
commons.  Jtatepaycra  and  their  reprcscntntivcs  arc  not  fond  of 
liDg«tiou,  and  the  author  of  the  inctosnrc  will  usually  have  iuflucncc 
>h  to  insure  that  the  horrors  of  an  unsuccessful  notion  shall  be 
bronght  home  to  the  imagination  of  vestrymen  and  common 
ndtlors.  At  the  same  time  the  commoners  and  their  friends 
be  deterred  from  taking  independent  action  by  the  fact  that 
•ction  might  be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  In  the 
i%  of  powerful  corporations  the  right  to  attack  an  inclosure 
bt  occasionally  be  of  some  value  to  the  public ;  but,  if  encroach- 
Dli  are  to  be  prevented  in  rural  districts,  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  forbid  all  inclosure  of  common  land  in  the  future 

tt  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Surh  a  provision,  it  muKt  be 
tood,  would  by  no  lueaua  decree  all  common  land  now  existing 
to  lie  for  ever  in  its  present  condition.  If  in  any  case  it  can  be 
(o  the  satisfaction  of  rarliamcut  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
the  public  is  ou  the  side  of  the  conversion  of  common  land 
I  private  property,  that  process  will  be  authorized  ic  the  mode  and 
the  safeguards  provided  by  Farliameut  for  surh  a  purpose.  In 
meantime,  the  rights  of  lord  and  commoner  remain  unafTectcd. 
TIicj  may  utilize  the  common  in  any  way  they  like  provided  they 
bep  it   in  its  present  condition.      They  may  enjoy  their  present 
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property,  but  they  may  not  turn  it  into  somethiDg  wholly  diffcren 
without  the  coDBcnt  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs  proposes  to  go  a  step,  and  a  very  long  iicjv 
farther.  If  the  notices  which  appeared  in  the  books  of  the  IFoow 
of  Commona  l&at  year  correctly  indicate  his  view*,  he  propoiw 
timt  all  inclosurcs  mode  illegally  and  without  the  sanctioc  of 
Parliament  during  the  last  fifty  years  should  be  taken  frOD  At 
person  now  in  poHses&ion  and  handed  to  the  local  authorities  Xi 
one  can  doubt  ^Ir.  Collings'a  sincere  desire  to  redress  injuatics  aod 
to  help  thntic  whom  lie  considers  most  in  want  of  help.  Bnt  In 
proposal,  u'hilc  fraught  with  serious  dangers,  would  entirely  fail  to 
benefit  the  ngrtoultnral  labonrin;;  class,  in  whose  interests  it  is  made. 
Ill  the  fir&t  place,  die  preliminary  to  any  action  would  be  to  pnm 
that  an  inctosurc  was  illegal.  Thia  must  be  done  cither  before  the 
onlinary  le^al  tribuDals  or  before  some  body  appointed  specially  far 
the  piiri>ose.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  diOicult  to  avoid  dtt 
charge  of  withdrawing  questions  of  private  right  from  tl» 
cognizance  of  the  law  courts  in  order  to  iusui-e  a  dediiun 
in  the  sense  desired.  Any  person  who  might  be  disposseBaJ 
by  a  special  commission  would  hare  an  umloubtod  grieraoee, 
and  might,  with  some  plausibility,  compare  bis  treatment  to  tkt 
of  the  victims  of  the  Star  Chamber.  On  tlio  other  band,  if 
only  such  inclosures  ore  to  be  thrown  out  as  are  found  to  bi 
illegal  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the  proposed  Act  would  renuiai 
dead  letter  so  far  as  Mr.  Collings's  objects  are  concerned.  Wloii 
to  take  the  necessary  proceedings?  They  would  be  of  the  auKt 
costly  kind.  Even  in  case  of  succosd,  there  would  bo  large  auni  to 
pay,  over  and  above  any  costs  recovered  from  the  persons  attacW, 
while  in  case  of  failnrc  the  costs  of  these  persons  must  also  bi 
defrayed.  It  wonld  he  a  very  bold  local  authority  who  woiiU 
venture  on  a  serlci  of  law-suits  to  npset  inclosures  fifty,  thirty,  or 
even  twenty  years  old. 

But  supposing  that  these  preliminary  difficulties  were  oTcrrome, 
and  that  moans  could  be  devised  by  which,  without  the  appearMOB 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  without  ruinous  cost  to  the  paUi^ 
the  legality  of  all  inclosures  -without  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
during  the  last  fifty  years  could  be  tested.  What  would  be  the  que** 
tions  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  ?  Now  there  arc  two  cUws 
of  ineloffurc,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  stand  on  totally  diffenrnl 
grounds.  There  arc  inclosures  which  arc  made  by  the  reputed  owner 
of  the  soil,  and  there  are  inclosures  made  by  persona  who  assert  no 
claim  to  the  soil,  but  simply  take  possession.  Wc  have  all  heard  uf 
squatters.  A  squatter  is  a  person  who  settles  on  land  to  which  be 
makes  no  legal  claim,  and  by  holding  it  against  all  comers  for 
certain  period  (formerly  twenty,  now  twelve  yean)  acquires  a  title  ti 
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be  eooaidered  its  ovncr  in  future.*  In  the  ordiuaiy  case  of  a 
ntnorial  coroinon,  where  the  soil  undoubtedly  belcugg  to  tlin  lord^ 
■qottting  operates  as  n  forcible  tronst'er  of  the  piece  of  laud  occupied 
from  the  lord  to  the  squatter.  But  if  time  is  not  to  giro  a  title  to 
iniiicBafes,  all  inclosnrca  made  by  aqnatting  at  any  time  witlitn  Hfty 
yein  are  absolutely  illegal.  In  tlic  case  of  inclosurcs  of  thi-t  class,  no 
coaly  inquiry  iFOuld  be  necessary.  The  absence  of  a  title  dcrivcil  from 
the  rrputed  owner  of  the  soil  would  of  itself  brand  the  inclosui'c  ns 
il!c|i;m].  Not  there  arc  raultttudeit  of  tlicsc  inclosurc!!  in  all  part4 
of  the  country.  On  a  large  waste  it  is  almoat  impossible  to  prevent 
dicm,  uuless  there  are  special  statutory  powers  of  management.  On 
AilxlowQ  i'oreat,  in  Sussex,  for  instance,  where  both  lord  and  com- 
moncre  were  eager  to  assert  their  riahts,  iiicloaures  by  the  haudrcd 
liAW  been  made  by  squatters  within,  recent  years.  Such  inclosiires 
in;  in  the  possession  of  cottagers  ami  labourers  j  they  often  give  the 
opportuuity  of  keeping  a  fevr  head  of  stock,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the 
nteof  the  day-labourer,  or  even  the  tramp  or  gipsy,  into  the  srnuU 
&nQer.  Surely  it  is  Mr.  (Joltings '»  dearest  wish  to  encourage  Kuoh  a 
{mets.  Wilt  he  commence  by  a  sti-'p  which  will  disposjicjis  thousands 
of  the  very  clua  ho  wishes  to  create,  and  in  hundrt^Is  of  purishcs 
bb  arayat  a  blow  the  savings  of  pi-rhaps  two  gencrationn  of  frugal, 
Iwd-workiDg  families?  Mr.  Cotlings  is  said  to  be  the  man  who  of 
aD  others  in  England  is  most  trusted  by  the  ngricuUural  labourer  ; 
bat  that  confidence  would  he  destroyed  in  a  moment  were  he  believed 
apUr  of  such  on  intention. 

And  to  whom  is  the  land  to  be  given  when  the  squatter  or  his 
iwwndanta  have  been  dispossessed  ?  The  lord  of  the  manor  has 
■Biw  parted  with  the  soil,  except  by  the  operation  of  the  law  which 
Mr.  Colhnga  would  repeal.  If  the  inclosurc  is  illegal,  the  lord  is 
•till  entitled  to  enjoy  the  land  which  was  inclosed,  in  such  improved 
CDsditioa  as  it  may  have  assumed  through  the  exertions  of  the 
goiter  ;  and  if  the  land  is  to  he  transferred  to  the  local  authority 
B  Hi  iscloied  and  improved  condition,  the  lord  might  put  in  a  claim 
b  he  paid  its  full  value.  It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  by  special 
fntiuoa  to  prevent  such  a  grotesque  result.  It  might  he  declared 
ikat  the  quieting  effect  of  time  was  abrogated  iti  the  interests  of  the 
namaucn  and  the  public  only,  and  not  in  that  of  owiiera  of  the 
nL  Bat  eren  if  the  unlucky  accidents  which  are  likely  to  arise 
fcw  Mr.  Cotlingtt's  proposal  were  ingeniously  prevented  and  the 
tmni  result  secured,  the  firal  ronsKjucncc  of  the  measure  would 
^  the  diunberitancie  of  large  numbers  of  the  very  clou  in  whose 
Wtcmia  tIkQ  measure  is  conceived. 

*  I*  ■»r  1m  •  i|BMtioB  i«batb«r  twelve  ynn'  ownpatiAn  givei  a  titlo  agsintt  com- 
■*«»;  M  10  nut  has  trtt,  at  the  luit  of  *  commciixr.  net  uitidc  an  iadentn  in 


;  rf  *kkb  a  poMCMBry  titl*  bad  been  Mouircd.    Ou  tb«  contrary,  in  tb«  KppiDg 
'*■•""**»  KwwM  «i».*B  rt  tlio  period  whidi  (»of«rB  inch  *  titlff.  tho  twcDty  yoMS. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  tlie  other  class  of  inclosures — those  mi 
by  the  repute*!  owner  of  the  soil.  These  are  the  ioclosares  »tidi 
Mr.  Collitigs  really  wishes  to  throw  out.  Here  the  legal  qaestian 
is  a  very  diH'erent  one.  The  o-iroer  of  land  has  been  at  libcrijr 
at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  inclose,  provided  be  iat 
feretl  with  the  rights  of  tio  one  cUc.  Can  it  be  proved,  then,  tit 
at  the  time  an  inctosure  was  made  some  right  of  commoD  waj 
interfered  with?  It  id  a  costly  proceeding,  as  wc  have  sail}, 
prove  the  illegality  of  a  new  inclosurc  as  against  rights  of  comno 
— a  proceeding  which  is  likely  to  fail  nnlcM  conducted  with  knoi 
ledge  ami  judgment,  and  nith  the  aid  of  ample  funds.  But 
Mr.  Collings'a  proposed  Act  the  date  of  proof  would  be  thrown 
twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  years.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
that  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago  an  inclosurc  was  illegal.  Ei 
must  be  given  of  the  rights  then  existing.  DocnmcnU  iIddc  vod 
in  most  ca^es  be  insufficient  to  supply  such  proof.  It  would 
neccMary  to  sliow  actual  exercise  over  the  spot  in  question  (rfi 
rights  asserted  to  exist,  and  that  not  only  at  the  time  of 
incloaure,  but  for  many  years  previously.  How  could  such  erid 
he  obtained  when  the  witnesses  who  knew  the  facts  have  been 
many  years?  And  supposing  somc  righu  were  proved  to  cii»t,i 
would  ill  many  cases  he  urged  on  behalf  of  the  lord  that  lie 
left  8ufficieut  common  to  satisfy  these  rights,  and  the  fact  thtt  tb' 
inclosurc  had  been  unchallenged  for  a  long  period  of  yean 
\indoubtedly  be  accepted  by  the  courts  as  the  best  evidence  of 
truth  of  the  lord's  assertion.  Unless  all  the  prindples  vii 
have  hitherto  guided  the  courts  in  dealing  with  such  cases  are 
be  disregarded  in  the  future,  it  would  be  a  bo|>eIeBK  attempt 
prove  the  illegality  of  inclovures  which  bare  become  rcDerable  by 

And  iu  justifying  accomplished  facts  the  courts  arc  surely 
The  world  does  not  stand  still ;  new  luterests  arise  every  daj ; 
after  o  certain  time  greater  injustice  ensues  from   trying  to  $c( 
old  wrong  right  than   from  leaving  it  atone.     Of  recent  yean 
tendency  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  shortening  the  time  will 
which  redress  may  be  bad.      The  period  for  tbe  recovery  of 
has   been  reduced  from   twenty  to  t^velve   years ;    and  there  h.t 
been  proposals  to  limit  the  recovery  of  ordinary  debts  to  three  je 
or  even  a  shorter  time.     It  would  be  ia  the  highest  degree  ii 
sistent  with  these  endeavours  to  impugn   the  validity  of  indc 
lifty  years  old.     Titles,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  pointed  ont,  would 
seriously  embarrassed,  and  a  step  would  be  taken  directly  oppoiedi 
that    Bimplincatton    of   transfer    which    all    land    reformers    dc 
Nothing  hut  harm  to  the   cause  nhicb  Mr.  CoUiugs  has  mo&t 
heart — the    multiplicatiou   of  small  owners— could   arise  from 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  he  has  suggested. 
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Whether  the  reformerl  local  authorities  whicli  have  been  freely 
promised  should  he  nnthon'zed  to  test  the  validity  of  inclostires  made 
Titfain  the  liLst  tirch'e  yeara  is  of  ci>urt)c  quite  a  diffcreut  questiou. 
There  would  be  no  injustice  ia  couferriiig  siicli  a  power.  But,  aa  its 
exercise  would  (except  iu  the  case  of  squatters)  involve  the  local 
antbohty  ia  expeusire  Utigatiou,  it  would  probably  remain  a  dead 
lett«r,  and  the  odium  attaching  to  rctr(js]>eL-tivu  legislation  would 
htn  been  raised  without  any  correapondiug  beucfit.  The  better 
coarse  would  appear  to  be  to  draw  the  titie  al  the  prescut  day,  to 
leave  past  inclusurcs  to  be  dealt  vrith  under  the  law  as  it  stood  at 
tke  time  they  were  made,  but  to  free  nil  commou  laud  uow  existing 
from  the  risk  of  private  inclosure  in  the  future.* 

To  what  extent  it  is  desirable  that  common  land  should  be  inclosed 

vitk  tbe  sanction  of  Fdrliament  and  under  tlie  safeguards  provided 

Vf  Ibe  Inclosure  .\ct8  is  of  course  a  wholly  different  questioo.     There 

m  itill  sturdy  advocates  of  inclosure.      Mr.  Grenfell,  the  treasurer 

«f  tbe  Political  KconomyClnb,  in  a  recent  attack  upon  the  Commons 

Preservation  Society,  boldly  doiplares  for  inclosure  in  all  shapes  and 

hnns— indeed,   he  seems   scarcely  to   be  aware  of  the  distinction 

b(*»een  parliamentary  tnclosare  and    private   encroachment.       He 

■Maiden  that    it  mnst  necessarily  be  a  benefit  to   the  country  to 

iDame  iti   productive   area.     This  was  the  view  which  up  to  1K69 

tai  accepted  as  a  snfficient  justification  for  rural  itkclosnpes.     Like 

■any  other  arguments,  it  was  used  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have 

lay  Weight,  and   Mr.  Fawcctt,  when   he   succeeded   in   obtaining  a 

kearing,  was  able  to  show  conclusively  that  the  evils   arising  from 

iadowre  in  the  present  day  far  exceed  the  benefits.     By  the  iutro- 

^Ktioo  of  free  trade  the  country  has  been  made  independent  of  her 

kxue  lapplies  of  food.     On  tbe  other  hand,  the  inclosure  of  commons 

^secessahly  increased  the  extent  of  land  in  the  hands  of  existing 

Owner*,  since  under  the  Inclosure  Acta  a  common  is  divided  amongst 

lb«  persons  entitled  to  turn  out  in  proportion  to  tbe  extent  of  their 

Wis  already  inclosed.     Inclosure  Ii;ih  also  played  an  important  part 

to  drinng  out  of  esistcnce  the  cotta^  farmer,  who  can  earn  a  decent 

Ui  independent  living  while  his  stock  have  the  run  of  the  common 

•ttd  be  ia  able  to  cut  his  own  titter,  to  get  a  tittle  furze  for  his  hay- 

tiflb  and  bis  fences,  and  perhaps  turf  for  his  fire,  but   who  without 

tbae  aids  is  unable  to  make  both  ends   meet.     The   result  of  the 

Wg  straggle  in  which  ifr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevrc  took  the 

kidlia*  been  to  bring  home  these  facts  to  the  public  mind,  and  in 

tiw  raA  to  convince  the  Land  Commissioners  ibemsclves  that  only  in 

oceptional  cases  can  inclosure  be  usefully  recommended  to   Pnrlia- 

Bietit  fei  tbe  present  day.     Twenty-three  thousand  acrca  have  indeed 

•  TbM  wTwId  tw  iffcotad  by  an  cnsctnwnt  tl.at  Df>  land  Biihjecti  nt  the  tNuainf:  of  th« 
***  W  tty  rljbt  of  coininaD  ebould  h-  tlieucvfotth  ioclaied  without  tU  i*iiction  of 
ndiMML 
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been  inclosed  since  the  passing  of  tbe  last  Commons  Act  in  IE 
But  they  are  either  common  field  lauds  or  extcnsirc  tracts  of  mv^ 
land  in   thinly  peopled   diairict«.      lu    any  future  inclosures  of  ih 
kind  it  is  worth  consideration  whether  special  facilitie*  might  not 
afforded  for  the  fynriation  of  small  lioldiugft.      It  is  already  a 
rule  that  upon  ever}'  such  incloBure  ample  allotments   should  bej 
out  for  the   labouring   class.     There   seems   to   be  no  reason 
Parliament  should  not  go  a  little  farther,  and  impose  a  condition  ili| 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  laud  to  be  inclosed  should  be  pat  np  fi| 
sale,  iu  convenient  lots  for  small  proprietors.      In  some  cases  a: 
might  be  effected  to  one  of  the  compauies  formed  for  the  purpotcj 
promoting  small  holdings,  or  even  possibly,  with   proper  aafegi 
to  local  antharitics. 

13ut  ju  the  great  majority  of  cases,  commons   arc  far  more  nil 
able  as  open  spaccH  than  in  any  other  form,  and  pre-eminently  ill 
tbe   case  in   Uic    neighbotirliood   of  towns.      I'urortunatcly.   u 
have  said,  there  are  many  towns  vrhcre  no  commons  exist,  and  irb 
open    spaces    mu6t    bi;    provided  by  other  means.        For    it   is< 
question  not  merely  of  the  mental  and   mural,  but  of  the   pliyi 
health  of  the  community.      It  has  hccn  shown  by  statistics  that 
rate  of  mortality  varies  directly  with  density  of  population.     The 
Dr.  Farr  grouped  the  several  districts  of  England  and  Wales 
ing  to  the  nites  of  mortality.     At  one  end  of  the  scale  the  den 
per  lOCJO  were  15^  16,  and  17,  and  nt  the  other  end  31,  93,  aad 
The  acres  to  a  person  iu  the  corresponding  districts  were  12, 4,  i 
at  the  one  cud,  and  '0],  03,  and  -07  at  the  other.      In  the  Lit 
district,  the  moat  unhealthy  in  England,  the  deaths  arc  39  per  U 
and  there  are  100  piooplc  to  the  acrc.'^ 

So  exactly  did   Dr.  Farr   consider  the  law  to  bo  proved  by 
facts,  that    he    felt    himself  justified    in    reducing  it  to  a 
matical  formula.     And  the  truth  of  the   doctrine  is  admitteii  taj 
loose  way  by  the   eflbrta  made  from    time    to    time  by  moaii 
corporations    to   supply    their   towns    witli    parks    and    recreac 
grounds.      Large  sums  have  been  spent   iu   this   way    by  tbe 
towns  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North.       Londou,    notwithstand 
the  cxcL'ptioTml  advantages  she  posscMies  in  her  commoos  and 
parks,  cannot  rely  on  these  alone.      There  arc   large   districts  ■ 
there   is   not   an   acre  of  common   land  to  stem  the  tide  of 
and   mortar  which  sweeps  over  field   and  wood  and  garden. 
Shaw  Lcfcvrc,  in  pleading  lately  for   the   extension   of    Hamf 
Heath,    quoted    a  recommendation    of    so    old    a   writer    as  J< 
Evelyn,  that  London  should  he  surrounded  witb    a    belt  of 
land,  planted  with  aromatic  and    fragraut  herbs  and   trees,  so 
from  whatever  point  the   wind  blows  the   air  of   the   city  may 

*  In  liis  R«|iort  fur  !S)45  tEic  Itvgintrnr-t^eDenil  eatlmstet  tbA  rate    ot 
be  31  per  cent.  hJ£h«r  iu  urbtD  dutrivta  bluo  is  nml. 
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BirecteDetl  And  punned.      Ai  Kmnkfort-oD-tlie-MiiiDC,  a  nurrov  Wll 

of  land,  probably  the  site  of  the  old  c'uy  trail,  hka  b(><-n  plmitrd  Htnl 

hvi  out  in  grass  plots  and  fioncr  bcdt,  walks   atid  drives,  aud    well 

supplied  vrith  gravelled  spaces  for  children  to  plajr.      It  \%  Kurprisiitg 

what  a  sense  of  spaciousness   and   comfort    is  derived   from   such  a 

iimple  expedient.      In  EogUsh  towns  uothiug  svatonatic  jk  ns  n  rtilo 

attempted.      A  park  is    provided,  perhaps   two   or   tlircc,   hut   the 

podtioa  of  these  is  more  often  dictated  hy  the  niunifii'eiieo  of  xomo 

donor,    or    some   aecideut  of   the    land-market,   than    the    require- 

meobof  the  town.     No  ouc  would  reject  such   caniial  niMilioiis   to 

open  spaces.      By  all  means  let  every  opportuuity  bccauglit  nt  wliirh 

pfoniaea  to   preserve  auy   nook  or  corner   from  tho   biiiUler.      la 

LoidoD,  square  garilena,  aud  in  ull  towns  disused   churcliyunls,  are 

lalnble  as  open  spaces,  and  may  be  made  more  ko.     Sometimes  tho 

liuee  occurs  of  buying  at  u  eom[>Qrative]y  low  price  somo  place  of 

cabertainmeut  which  has  failed,*  or  nomo   private  garden  which  the 

oner  mnst  leave,  but  is  loth  to  cut  tip.      tint  in  so  all-impnrtant  a 

utter  as  the  sweetening  of  the  air  we  breathe,  there  shauld  Im  some 

■are  lystematic  and  self-working  means  of  eouotcraeting  the  con- 

tfait  spread  of  houses  anddcatruction  of  all  vegetable  life. 

Swh  a  meftDs  might  be  found  in  a  rule  requiring  every  owner  who, 
« the  ootakirta  of  a  town,  converts  Held  or  garden  into  building  land 
to  CMtribate,  according  to  a  tixed  scale,  towards  the  prorinon  of  op«n 
■facet  far  the  public  In  tlie  eatte  of  a  large  estate,  the  contribution 
«nU  be  moat  appropriately  m»dc  in  land  ;  in  the  case  of  amjill  (irrv 
pfties,  geoermlly  in  taoaty,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purcha-'te  and  main- 
iiMMeaf  Qipen  space*.  Bat  tbe  form  of  the  contribution  would  be  left 
iBihe  ■BueipaUcy  or  other  local  authority,  while  tbe  amount  sbootd 
hi  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  land.t 

It  win  ■»  4oabC  W  arged  by  some  penona  that  sach  a  pre^onl 
■aonala  te  tbe  eosfiaca«ion  of  part  of  tbe  property  of  the  landowner. 
Iwy  new  pnipoaal  respecting  Land  is  alleged  to  involve  confiscation. 
Im  av  ana  objeeti  ia  principle  to  a  tai  or  rate  for  the  acqatinticn  or 
a£  open  spaces,  and  such  a  burden  falls  nltimatelj'Oli  tiU 
The  ooBtrtbntkm  which  is  here  niggeated  amonnts  to  a  tax 
unee  for  all.  at  a  paitiealar  stage  in  the  tteveloyeat  of  tbe 
Momiver,  iz  la  impoaed  ecaotly  at  the  right  time,  lb*  hadowner 
•te  iCBvaaea  to  tam  bia  fields  or  tbe  gardena  of  bis  country  aiaaaioiia 
land  ia  alMmt  gntatly  to  increase  his  income.  This 
be  is  able  ea  Meom  owing  to  the  spread  nf  the  town  which 
led  n  a  Hwaand  for  tbe  oae  of  hia  land  for  pnrpowM  of  reaiffeaM 
ni  of  br  purpose*  of  agrtCBltare  or  pleaanre.      What  is  more 

nl  iha  At«iAiiil(tt  rsiM*.  wlilrb  CMmob  Im  haitt  '><N<r  nritlioat  tlM 

imL,  will  DP  (kmbt  b*  ^v»taaUy  wnniml  fnr  [.ni»r|na.     Isi»talM 

flnray  I  iudnw  wBfi%  art  low  mum,  oat  up  fnr  hniliHmp 

■ilar  imyl  ha*  Livb  nMatlr  mads  m  »  pMBahlrt  hr  Um  9^r.  Jmitm 

^■titM  ''  Vmtkm  and  Pta-ypowAa  far  tfui  CmiiiIk'*     Mr.  .lohnit/tn,  hnwnr, 

tks  9««isB  Bstely  wttk  nfHsosa  ta  tlw  wcvfcsg  of  ths  lastosaM  A4ft 
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equitable  than  tliat  a  certain  pro]>ortiun  of  the  increased  valac 
is  added  to  fais  property  by  the  spread  of  tbetown  should  be  dc 
to  the  benefit  of  the  towti?     There  are  no  doubt  serious  obj( 
to  the  participation  of  the  State  in  the  unearned  increment  of  r^ktil 
constantly  arising  to  the  landonrner  in  a  progremTe  cominunity.    It] 
the  present  ease,  not  only  is  an  uDearned  increment  of  %'aloe  nboat 
to  accrue  to  the  londowuer,  but  lie  is  about  to  pcrForm  an  ai^  wkicb 
haa  a  sensible  and  iujurious  effect  upon  the  community  to  the  progren  | 
of  which   he  owes  his  good    fortune,      He  is  about  to  dimiuisJi  the' 
supply  of  pure  air  to  the  city  on  whose  borders  his  land  lie*,  and  loj 
impair  the  amenities  of  life  for  its  iubabitants.     It  is  hts  o«n 
to   convert   the   character  of  his  property.     There  is  no  ohlij 
upon  him  to  do  so,  hut  he  considers  it  to  his  odTantoge. 
nothing  inequitable  in  Baking  bim  to  surrender  some  portion 
gains  (present  or  prospective)  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting"^ 
injury  which  he  would  otherwise  inflict  on  the  town,  and  of  ras 
life  more  tolerable  for  the  future  occupants  of  his  own  land,  as 
as  for    other  inhnbitnuta.       In  point  of  fart,  a  large   landowiipr  wil 
probably  not  be  called  on  to  surrender  more  than  under  present  citJ 
cumstanccs  he  leaves  free  from   building  in  the  form  of  gardens 
squares,  but  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  the  land  left  open 
be  handed  at  once  to  the  local  authority.     It  will  be  devoted  to  pat 
uses,  and  will  always   remain  open  instead  of  being  at  somcfot 
time  covered  with  houses  as  the  suburb  becomes  a  quarter  of  the  toi 
and  shops  and  rows  take  the  place  of  villas. 

It  will  no  doubt  require  care  and  skill  to  reduce  the  priactpltj 
which  has  been  suggested  into  the  terms  of  a  workable  Art  oTJ 
Parliament.  But  uo  iosupcrabJc  difBcidty  need  be  anticipated.  Tlif 
diatricts  within  which  it  should  operate  would  be  obnously  trbaj 
districts,*  or  a  certain  area  owtside  such  districts.  Probably  i 
practical  mode  of  defining  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
tributioQ  shall  arise  will  be  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  madewhi 
a  house  is  built  within  the  prescribed  area  with  less  than  a 
quantity  of  land,  say  one  or  two  acres,  or  whenever  an  estate  ii 
oat  for  building  iu  the  usual  manner.  In  the  ease  of  an  estate  t|1 
laid  out,  but  not  actually  built  on  for  some  time,  arrangei 
might  be  ma^le  for  deftuing  the  land  to  bo  surrend<:red  to  the 
or  the  money  to  be  paid,  and  leaving  land  or  money  Ju  the 
of  the  onuer  until  building  operations  were  actually  commei 
These,  however,  are  details  which  merely  require  a  certaiu  degrresC] 
ingenuity  for  their  setttcmeut.  It  is  a  more  fundamental  qoesticail 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  the  coutribution.      It  would  be  diftl 


*  t'riian  iliitrict*  stra  ivt  f>resent   defined  tiy  the  l*ablic  llBalth   Act,    1^75,  U 
Muuivival  Burougbx  sad  Uistnct4  maDAgvd  by  Ltrcsl  Goveniiitcat  Eoords  or  ~ 
Bent  CummiBiionvrs. 
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calt  to  deduce  any  hard  aud  fast  nile  from  a  eonsidcralioii  of  the 

fawitf  of  popalatiun  which  rnnj  be  allowed  with  safety.     There  i«  no 

ooepuiDt  at  vhicb  it  cnn  be  said  that  crowding  begins  to  be  injurious. 

A  diitrict  in  which  there  are  ten  peraons  to   the   acre  is,  other  con- 

sdcntiona  apart,  healthier  than  oiie  where  there  are  twenty,  and  so 

on.     MorcoTcr,  br  taking   a   certain    proportion  of  each   acre  m  a 

town   for  the   purposes   of   an    o[icn   space,  the    crowding   on   the 

leauindcr  of  the  acre  would  not  he  regulated,  and  would  uodoubtedly 

lie  greater  in  the  heart  of  a  city  than    on   its  outskirts.     It  will  b« 

iMCeuary  to  adopt  some  rule  of  thumb,  but  this  again  may  properly 

rary  lq  different  places,  having  regard   to   tlie  extent  of  open  laud 

milable   for   recreation   from  other  eaunes.      From  ten  to  twenty 

tOH  of  <^pen   space  for  every  hundred  laid  out  for  building  would 

■en  to  be  a  reasonable  profiortion,  and  it  might  be   left  to   the 

Loctl  Authority  to  lay  down   an  exact   rule  within   these  or  even 

rider  limits,  power  being  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  such  authority 

Id  accept  the  lalue  of  the  land  instead  of  the  land  itself,  where  they 

in  of  opinion  that  they  would  by  such  an  exchange   better  serre 

'■he  interests  of  the  town  in  the  provision  of  open  spaces. 

Tbe  proposal  here  recommended  docs  oot  differ  in  principle 
boa  many  regulations  already  in  force  under  the  Building 
Icb.  For  instance,  under  the  Mctropulttan  iluihliug  Acta  every 
urn  foed  to  be  used  with  carringes  must  be  forty  feet  wide*  liven 
m  ike  case  of  old  roads,  no  building  may^  without  the  consent  of  the 
Urtropolitan  Boardj  be  erected  within  twenty  feet  of  the  centre  of 
tkp  rcttd,t  or  where  there  ia  a  general  line  of  buildings  beyond 
■ek  general  line.J  Moreover,  every  building  used  or  intended  to 
be  Bicd  as  a  dwelling-house,  unless  nil  the  rooms  can  be  lighted 
BfTeotUated  from  a  street  or  alley  adjoining,  must  have  on  the  rear 
Woo  the  side  thereof  an  open  spncc  cjcclusively  belonging  to  auL-li 
Mdiog  of  the  extent  at  lca.st  of  lOO  square  feet.^  Ail  these  pru- 
rinofts  in  the  iutereste  of  the  public  prevent  the  landowner  from 
tnmisg  Lis  land  to  account  in  the  fuUeat  possible  way.  In  the  case 
of  roads,  they  levy  a  contribution  for  public  use  in  exactly  the 
■Be  Dunuor  aa  that  proposed  for  open  spaces.  The  only  diOcrence 
istliet  ID  the  one  case  the  land  taken  from  the  owner  is  used  for 
purposes  of  passage  from  point  to  point,  and  iu  the  other  it  wuuld  be 
tied  for  the  supply  of  puro  air  aud  the  refreshment  of  mind  and 
body.  The  latter  objects  are  aa  necessary  as  the  former  to  the  well- 
bciog  of  masses  of  human  buinga  congregated  in  towns. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  man  who  has  bought  land 
Mthe  undcivtanding  that  he  might  liuild  over  the  whole  to  mulct 
Ub  of  a  portion  of  that  for  which  he  has  given  hia  money.     The 

•a  AS  Via.  e.  102,  mcSS.  f  *i  &  43  vict.  c.a2.M«,  «. 

:  S  k  SS  Viot.  c.  lOS,  Ma  ^i.  §  IH  &  19  Vict.  c.  122,  mc  29. 
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same  ar^meut  was  applicable  to  the  proposal  that  all  future  roa 
should  be  forty  feet  wide.      The  use  of  land  in  large  to^ms  □» 
always  be  subject  to  ctxiditiuiis  imposed  iu  the  iDtcrests  of  the  coi 
uiiiiiity,  and   every  ptircliiiser  must  bo  taken  to  kuow  this.     Moi 
orer^  the  landowner  who  comes  under  the  new  coaditioa  vill 
mure  tbau   he   loses,  as  cotnpareil   with   the  laudowuerB  who  be 
previously.     The  rcser\*atioii  of  open  spaces  will  raise  the  comj 
tivc  raluc  of  his  laud.     The  quarters  where  the  otiidition  opcr 
will  bo  the  favourite  quarters  of  the  towu,  atid  the  preference  sLoi 
fur  them  will  make  itself  mauifcst  in  iucrcased  rents.* 

The  prohibitioa  of  the  private   inclosure  of  common    lands,  and 
the  prescn-ation  as  open  spaces  of  a  certain  portiou  of  new  buil 
estates    iu  the  neighbourhood  of    towns,    are    the     two    mcaat 
necessary  to  insure  an   adequate   provision  of   open    laud.     L'oti 
tliesc  measures  are  adopted,   the    public  will  continually  BuHer 
the  filching  away  of  valuable  common  laud  and  from  overcrowdii 
iu  towns.     Both  stcpn  may  be  justified  oa  the  same  priudple — t 
right  of  the  nation  to  protect    itself  against  the  prejudicial  cob 
eeqacnccs  of  a  change  in  the  use  of  land.     The  common   has 
open  from  all  time.     In  its  open  condition,  it  confers  certain  bene 
upon  the  neighbourhood  and  the  community.     These  benefits  wu 
be  lost  upon  its  iticlosurc.     There  may  be  reasons  why  these  benofil 
should  be  sacrificed   for   others   of  more   value ;  but  the  cxcl 
should  be  made,  if   .it   all,  without  risk   of  illegality   or  opii 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  community  through  its  authorized 
Bcutatit'cs.     The  conversion  of  agricultural   land   to  building  altnj 
differs  in    this,   that   there  is   no  risk  of  an   infringement  of^ 
legal  rights  of  individuals   in  the  process.      But    it   rcserablei) 
closure  in  this,  that  the  bcnetits  hitherto  derived  by  the  comtniuiiij"] 
from  the  land  will  be  exchanged   for  others   of  a   totally  diffuta| 
kind,  while  positive  injury  of  a  very  appreciable  character  mayariie;] 
Although,  therefore,  there  is  no   snSicicnt  ground   for  askinf;  tbtj 
consent  of  the  community  to  the  change,  there  is  ample   rcawo 
requiring  provision  to  be  made   against  the  threatened  injury, 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  economic  laws  it  invol' 
iu  the  proposal.     It  is  a  measure  of  police  only.     There  is  uo  i 
iu  the  nature  of  things  why   a  town  should  be  an  unhealthy 
of  streota  and  houses.     The  advantages  vbich  lead  men  to 
in  oue  spot  may  well  be   liad    without   sacrificing   pure   air  %vA ' 
refreshing  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature. 

BOBEILT    HCKIEI, 


*  Mr.  FyfTe,  ia  a  pftrnphlnt  to  whicli  Rir  Cliarlira  IHlko  liu  ilravn  KttMition,  »Jrc4h 

the  pDTcliue  by  muDicipalitivc  of  laud  armiml  urvwiod  towni,    Tb«  ol>)«ct0(tt 

■•^poMtl  in  m»in1y  to  cdadIo  tbQ  oomniuDity  to  ]iioSt  by  the  contlnnal  Itumua  ta  U 

IB  o\  the  land.    It  rauca  ooniidcratiooa  «i  a  wbollj  diETereat  charaetci  froa  tt 

ooal  hem  mad*. 
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SUPPOSING  the  ghost  of  Lonl  Byron  to  take  an  intelligent  in- 
terest ill  nmndaoe  literature,  it  may  safely  be  presumed  tbat 
far  some  time  past  Heaven  has  received  from  it  thanks  for 
the  circumstaucc  that  Algernon  Charles  Svinhurnc  is  not  only  i. 
critip,  but  a  creator.  We  ean  even  fancy  n  similar  feeling  on  the 
put  of  ft  phost  of  more  sardonic  tempf^ramnnt,  that  which  animated 
'At  corruptible  part  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who,  in  the  flcnh,  would  have 
Esteemed  the  term  "  baekbitcr  "  a  pecullary  ofTensive  present  from  a 
mnar  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  serious 
pttitude  to  Mr.  Swinburne  that  the  majority  of  htst  own  critiex 
are  men  of  hand  untainted  with  the  sin  of  original  writing,  who. 
llmcfure,  are  able  to  mete  out  praise  or  blame  to  bim  in  a  Dpirit  of 
calm  impartiality  nursed  by  a  mournful  eonsciousucss  that  rivalry  is 
inpo«Nible.  An  author  criticizing  an  author  resembles  one  cook  cooi- 
Ottattug  on  the  dishes  of  another ;  while  a  mere  critic  giving  an 
opiniua  it  like  one  of  those  who  sit  at  table,  out  of  pure  devotion  to 
(Dod  eating,  educating  less  fastidious  diners  iuto  more  perfect  taste. 
Our  bania,  from  Lord  TenDysou  downwards,  are  uniformly  unjust 
to  the  "indolent  irrenpouaiblc  Reviewem," — the  sombre,  pathetic 
gladiators  of  mcMlcrn  intellectual  life,  who  periodically  back  and  licw 
cadi  other  for  the  editication  of  the  intelligent  British  public,  nud 
wboM  brevis  fur,  for  the  most  ])artf  bums  out  so  awifily  and  so  u«e- 
leasly — and  they  conveniently  ignore  the  open  eecrct  that  the  moKt 
intempcnite  tiriticisms  are  in  the  nature  of  suibs  in  the  dark  ad- 
Mfiiitered  by  their  bruther-craflsmea.  The  players  in  the  game  of 
thoratnre  arc  less  eomiKtent  judges  than  the  spectators. 

lie  chief  difficulty  of  the  critic  is  to  find  means  of  clearly  and  adc- 
^mtdyexpressiog  his  ideas.  For  a  thonsaDd  readers  who  feel  a  vague 
tctaopble  dissatisfaction  or  pleaanrc  in  a  bit  of  litcnury  workmanship, 

\au  t~  K  z 
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it  is  hardly  possible  to  liud  ou«  capubte  of  aoalyziDg  the  causes  U)d' 
of  cuumeratitig  them  ia  clear  laaguage.  But  wheu  a  poet  himself 
Toluntarily  assumes  the  censor's  peu,  aud  wheu,  an  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  duue,  he  discourses  with  frank  volubility  on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  his  literary  brethren,  he  infinitely  ligbteus  the  labours  of 
his  own  critics.  Authors  speaking  of  eacli  other  can  hardly  avoid 
letting  the  careful  ohmirver  into  the  secret  of  their  own  ideals  and 
tendencies.  A  poet,  for  instaoce ^unless  he  be  a  poet  of  pre- 
eminent powers,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  or  a  Dante — ^cannot 
frame  a  definition  of  poetry  without  diBclosiog  somewhat  of  his  own 
endowments.  He  tclla  ua  what  poetry  is  to  him,  and  that  is  a  great 
point  gained.  Examples  in  lUuatratiuu  of  this  fact  lie  at  the  door. 
To  Thomaa  Carlylc  poetry  was  "  sincerity  and  dppth  of  vision  ;  "  and 
he  struggled  on,  labouring  only  to  see.  He  ivaa  a  poet  without  the 
faculty  of  rhyming,  and  to  liarmouy,  accordingly,  he  attached  little 
importaU'Te.  Mr.  Matthew  Aruoldj  again,  finds  poetry  to  be,  at 
bottom,  "  a  criticism  of  life,"  and  few  will  deny  that  he  himself  i» 
more  of  a  critic  than  of  anything  else.  The  phrase,  in  one  sense,  is 
but  an  intcllectnal  label  for  a  vague,  indistinct  idea,  and  is  perhaptj 
only  Carlyle^s  thought  \u  ethical  language.  Here,  as  frequently^ 
however,  Mr.  Arnold  lias  sacrificed  the  deeper  .shades  of  meaning  t<i^ 
his  straining  after  lucidity,  and  the  mystic  has  given  the  thought  it* 
richer  clothing.  Now,  poetry  is  not  to  Mr.  Swinburne  what  it  was 
to  Carlyle  and  what  it  is  to  Matthew  Arnold  ;  it  is  to  him  the 
Uuguage  of  iaiagiuatiou  aud  harmony.  A  passage  in  bis  essay  on 
Byron  aud  M'ordsworth  puts  his  conception  of  poetry  ao  clearly  before 
the  reader  that  it  deserves  quotation  ;  be  says  that  lie  "  regards  it  a*fl 
indisputable  ....  that  the  two  primary  aud  essential  qualities  of^ 
poetry  are  imagination  aud  harmony ;  that  where  these  qualities  are 
wa.utitig  there  can  be  no  poetry,  properly  so  called  ;  and  that  where 
these  qualities  are  perceptible  in  the  highest  degree,  there,  even 
should  they  be  unaccompanied  and  unsupported  by  any  other  great 
quality  whatever — even  though  the  ethical  or  the  critical  faculty 
sbuuld  he  conspicuous  by  its  absence — there,  and  only  there,  is  the-j 
best  aud  highest  poetry." 

Next  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  essays,  the  most  valuable  aid  to  an  un-i 
derstaiiding  of  his  merits  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  character-' 
ifltics  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  differentiated  from 
the  highest  order  of  poets  by  hta  poetical  nffiniticB,  a  fact  which  tella 
fatally  against  any  claim  of  signal  originality  put  forward  in  kit 
hchalf.  We  can  classify  him  ;  but  we  cannot  clas-sify  Burns.  TBie 
one  is  cosmopolitan,  the  other  a  denizen  of  an  intellectual  parish. 
He  falls  naturally  into  a  place  beside  Sbcllcr,  Rossctti,  nnd  William  ^J 
Blake,  and  in  hi.s  writings  may  be  found  marked  resemblances  ta^| 
certain  special  characteristics  of  Wordsworth  on  the  one  hand  and 
Catullus  on  the  other.    The  tone  of  his  mind  Is  prominently  exhibite<l 
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in  ^  flnA  And  preferences,  for  he  is  as  much  a  sectarian  iu  litero- 
3|9*B   Methodists  are  ia  religion.      In  nothing  more  thnn  in  hit 
fl^^erated  hero-worship  is  this  peculiarity  visible.     T]ie   language 
invhi^  be  speaks  of  Mazzini — 

**  Stnoe  niui'i  lint  mcUicr  Lrongbt  to  mortnl  orth 
Her  fir»t-born  son, 
S'joh  grnc«  b«!F«l!  r\ni  over  mn  on  wrth 
Asontwns  tbisone," 

can  only   be  paralleled  hj   an   article    which   lately  appeared  iu  a 

nligioas    periodical,  where   the   writer    gravely  contended  that  Mr, 

Uoody  ia  as  powerful  a  preacher  as  was  the  Apostle  Paul.      But  by 

iu  the  most  instructire  of  his  partialities  i»  that  for  Blake,  in  whose 

yenoD  was  developed  to  an  abnormal  degree  the  most  fata)  weaknesses 

d  the  school  of  Shelley.      Without  euteriugupou  the  controversy  a» 

to  Blake's  sanity,  it  may  be  stated  as  au  incontrovertible  fact  that 

OW  mo«t  glaring  defect  of  his  character,  a  defect   that  rcduicd  a 

nin  of  rare    and  exceptional  eudowmculs   to    the  position  of    an 

tucSectual  worker,  was  an  uncontrolled  and  undisciplined   imagina- 

tinD;  and   a  little   consideration  will  show   that  this   ttaw — so  cuii- 

i^ieuously  prominent  iu  Blake — taiutft^  in  a  grcjiter  or  lesser  degree,  all 

the  other  objects  of  Mr.  Switibiimc's   adiniratiou,  and  especially  the 

members  of  that  school  of  which  he  is  now  the  must  distinguished 

Bring  representative.     The  extravagances  of  Victor  Hugo  in  prose 

10  in  rhyme  arc  indisputable.     So  arc   those   of  Dante  Kossetti^  so 

a?e  those  of  Shelley ;  and  in  pointing  out  their  existence  it  is  snrcly 

needless  to  say  that  the  recognition  of  one  fault  ia  not  blinding  us 

u  those  most  rare  and  exquisite  gif^  with  which  these  three  writers 

««R  endowed.     More  in  Slictley  than  in  the  others  (and  Shelley  has 

boen  to  some  extent  Mr.  Swinburne's  model)  does  the  failure  to  tone 

down,   to    adapt,  to  subject  his   imagination   lead   him   out  of  the 

atmosphere  of  his  reader.      He  fell  into  a  snare  which  is  set  for  all 

lyric  poets.     A  dramatist  who  knows   that   his   comedy  or  tragedy 

onist  keep  strictly  iu  touch    with    human    paesions  or  be  promptly 

damned  is  all  the  better  for  the  curb — at  least,  it  is  not  unreasonable 

to  suppose  that  on  the  dramas  of  Moliere,  Shakespeare,  and  Aristo- 

the  effect  of  the  check  was  salutary  ;  the  history  of  literature 

with  names  of  men  of  mighty  intellects,  whose  works,  as  the 

centonea  have  followed  one  another  to  swell    the  sum   total  of  the 

world's  age,  have  fallen  silent  and  dumb.     The  poet's  fine  freusy  is 

mpt  to  carry  him  into  the  ether,  unless  ho  has  ciome  substiluto  for 

old  woman  on  whom  Moliere   tried  hiK  comedies  biiforc  having 

sctcd.      Bams    was  probably   saved    from    msuy   a  fantastical 

tRf^t  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  rising  beyond  tho  comprehension  of  tho 

Aytdiin  peasants  with  whom  he  corresponded  ;  and  tho  compactnc&e, 

ieaa(mstire  closeness,  and  clear  intelligibility  uf  the  "  Diviua  Com- 

"  are  doubtless  in  part  due  to  Dante's  earnest  desire  that  his 

mtfht  be  understood  and  taken  to  heart  by  unscboUrly  con- 
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temporaries,  men  who  did  not  know  Latin.  On  the  other  hud, 
unharnessed  grnius  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hai  left  no  wo. 
memorial  of  iu  power.  It  was  Carl;1e's  grave  misfortune  that 
could  not  hcnd  his  mind  to  attain  so  trivial  a  rcsnlt  as  to  make 
narrative  intcrcstinj;.  Karc  flashes  of  genius  make  no  biwk  a  woi 
of  art.  "  Frederick,"  in  spite  of  all  the  labonr  spent  on  it,  ii 
dull  monstrosity.  VThilc  the  zealous  admirer  of  Shelley  is  apt 
beeome  his  eitravagant  disciple  and  endeavour  to  maintain  for  bio 
falsely  high  position,  the  more  judicious  critic  cannot  but  feci  ti^ 
nine-tenth&  of  his  beautiful  verses  are  out  of  touch  with  humaoil 
In  this  cAsc  hai-niouy  and  imagination  liave  not  combined  to  nuk 
the  most  enduring  poetry  of  which  the  author  was  capable.  Hu 
of  Shelley's  verse  is  ns  dull  to  read  as  any  of  Wordsworth's,  JJei4 
these  nor  Coleridge  kept  a  continuous  grasp  upon  humau  pattit 
and  scDtiment ;  all  of  them  made  the  mistake  of  tryiug  to  vii 
beyond  their  rauge. 

Nature  has  giveu  to  thinking  men  no  gift  more  splendid  thao  th 
of  a  poircrftil  imagination,  but  there  is  no  faculty  which  it  i>  do 
necessary  to  guide  aud  moderate.  Ungoveruc4,  it  will,  as  with  Blit 
}iroducR  nothing  but  fautastic  shapes,  tu  which  the  elect  aloDe^ 
perceive  the  promise  of  beauty,  the  earnest  of  what  might  have  bea 
as  with  Shelley,  cloud-castles  aud  ethereal  glimmerings,  lovely,  b 
divided  from  tho  commou  thought  of  man.  Governed  and  discij^ 
as  with  Uautc  or  Sliakespcare,  it  leads  to  the  highest  summits  of 
thought,  but  by  paths  which  any  but  the  feeblest  clim 
follow.  Now  with  Mr.  Swinburne  and  bis  friends  it  seems  to  be 
gardcd  as  a  nde  that  fancy  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
flight  unreined.  It  is  no  fault  that  imagiuation  briogs  before 
reader's  eye  a  false  picture  of  a  fact,  provided  that  the  picture 
ftuflicieutly  striking.  While  Shakespeare  used  his  imagiuation  to 
expression  for  deep  glimpses  of  truth  or  beauty  which  escaped  th 
the  meshes  of  ordinaiy  language,  or  to  fi.\  aud  present  those  fiuc 
delicate  ideas  which  elusivcly  float  through  the  mind,  Mr.  Swinb: 
ha)«  made  it  a  mere  instrument  for  manufacturing  metaphors, 
prize  the  attribute  iu  Shakespeare  as  au  attribute,  by  Mr.  SviubuniA 
is  rated  as  a  central  quality.  In  the  greatest  the  insight  is  greala 
but  Mr.  Swinburne  holds  that  as  nothiug.  and  mentions  imagiaati 
and  hanuouy  as  the  primary  aud  supreme  (jualitics  of  the  poet.  1 
it  is  surely  evident  that  the  two  latter  are  the  Bcrrants  of  the  fit 
Harmouy  is  practically  valueless  unless  by  souud  it  amplifies  tn 
uot  otherwise  fully  cxprcsi^tblc,  or  suggests  what  caunot  be  dind 
conveyed ;  its  habitation  by  teuants  so  bright,  beautiful,  and  iondl 
as  to  be  iuexpi-cssiblc  save  by  the  most  dclicat«  imager 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  poetic  element.  X''or  faanui 
itself,  ie..  the  true  harmony  (the  marriage  of  souud  aud  se&se,  i 
the  jingle  of  vocables),  m&lgUi  \&  the  yoet's  first  requirement.  UbIi 


tt  be  trae>  according  to  a  wcll-knovu  eaviug  of  Mac&ulaT,  that  poetry 
irreb  in  ignorance,  and  must,  therefore,  for  ever  "be  retreating  before 
■stnce,  tbe  proper  exercise  of  imagiuation  should  be  preceded  hy  a. 
,joit,  detailed,  and  accurate  obiterratioQ  of  fHCtx  and  their  bearing*. 
■It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  poet's  capabilities  arc  most  severely 
PHed  when  he  attempts  dramatic  cooipooilioD.  Na  command  of  form, 
no  power  of  miug  tbe  lauguage  vf  imiiginatiou  trill  aid  a  dramatist 
fill)  fails  to  hare  a  sure  and  deep  insight  into  human  character. 
Sow  it  is  here  that  )[r.  Swinburne  has  most  signal!}'  failed  ;  although 
iuAtalanta  in  Vaiythn  is  incomparably  his  finest  poem,  the  merits 
'it  are  not  of  the  dramatic  order ;  to  borroir  tbe  language  of  paint- 
',  the  cbaracters  are  mere  studies  in  mono-tint,  or,  aa  Mr.  AVhistlcr 
ii  lay,  nocturnes  in  agnostic  grey.  This  fault  of  Atalania  is  still 
obvious  in  his  other  dramatic  writings.  As  a  dramatist,  Mr. 
ibome  bas  failed  from  two  causes.  He  is  a  bod  narrator  and  he 
has  ne^cr  succeeded  iu  painting  a  single  recognizable  portrait  of  man 
«  vomau.  Neither  Lord  Tennyson,  nor  Mr.  Bronning  has  accom- 
|iliilied  anything  really  great  in  this  branch  of  their  art.  but  both  bare 
Am  infinitely  better  than  Mr.  Swinburne.  Tbe  failure  is  no  doubt 
vm  largely  due  to  tbe  first  of  the  causus  which  wc  have  mentioned. 
Cvlylr  used  to  hold  that  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story  clearly  iran  in 
JMdf  a  strong  proof  of  intellectual  jiower,  and  be  viaa  right.  As,  iu 
Bdet;',  the  unmitigated  blockbcad  always  succeeds  in  advertising  his 
troecbaractcr  when  he  tries  to  assume  tlii;  part  of  racontfur,  strangling 
Ud  life  out  of  a  tale  iu  the  telling  of  it,  so  iu  literature  the  faculty  of 
-telling  is  nearly  the  highest.  In  Les  Cast/nets  Mr.  Swiubumc 
a  talc  to  relate  in  twonty-six  stanzas,  and  he  arri\'es  nt  the  tiftcduth 
the  story  is  begun;  and, after  all, it  requires  stu<ltous  considenLtiuu 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  know  what  be  is  driving  at.  [low  vto  sigh 
the  tancta  aimpHcitas  of  less  pretentious  poets  as  wc  wade  through 
dense  growtli  of  a  fruitful — too  fruitful — imagination  ! 
'A  dramatic  poem,  in  addiiion  to  luucb  else,  ought  to  be  a  fretwork 
iiiterlneed  biographies.  An  indispensable  quolificatiouof  him  who 
lys  it  is,  consequently,  a  fine  insight  into  character.  It  is  surely 
loeationabtc  that  a  poet  incapable  of  accurately  estimating  real 
nagea  must  be  still  more  incapable  of  giving  life-like  features  to 
creations  of  bis  imagination.  This  is  a  homely  but  effective  test 
ly  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  Of  tbe  many  writers  of  whom  be  bas 
d  in  prose  and  verse,  is  there  one  of  whom  he  has  given  such 
a  prctnrc  as  might  suffice  to  afford  a  stranger  some  vital  idea  of  his  per- 
anal  and  peculiar  traits  of  character  ?  He  bos  written  page  on  page 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and,  except  as  proving  tbe  uninteresting  fact  that  the 
kmet  poet  admirea  the  greater,  they  arc  all  futile.  The  literary 
rfadcnt  will  gain  more  by  reading  six  pagea  of  Quatrc-Vingt-Treizt 
Ittn  from  all  Mr.  Swinburne's  eulogies  of  its  author.  He  has  failed 
)  make  ereu  hia  own  conception  vivid  and  distinct.     Language  of 
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almost   grovelling    worship—"  Man  may   not   praise  a    spirit  alnttj 
man's," — "  Ijonl  of   a  subject  age,"  Stc,,   vague    ftUusious,  and  ^l 
imaginative  gusk  with  which  they  are  intermixed,  du  not  hcl^  ui  Vi\ 
see  and  6x  cither  the  features  of  Victor  Hugo  or  the  special  4]iuliti»i 
of  bis  writing.     This  sort  of  literature,  however,  is  by  no  meani  i 
Take  the  religion  out  of  fourth-class  hymns,  and  it  will  be  fouud  thti' 
it  is  to  their  ecstatic  race  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  addresses  tobisidal 
Mazzinis  aud  Hugos  belong.       Neither  the  former  nor  the  latter 
calculated  to  give  pleasure  or  profit  to  any  creature  here  below.  The 
transaction,  so  to  speak,  is  entirely  between  Mr-  Swinburne  and— 
not  his  Maker,  but  bis  secular  saint,      llnd  the  chief  object  of  his  reue. 
ration  not  been  alive  at  the  time  of  composition,  we  might  suppoocl 
to  have  written,  his  Neiv  Year' a  Ode  for  use  at  the  annual  festival  of '. 
Frederic  Uarrison  and  the  other  friends  of  Humanity.  Were  his  eSnan 
adooiration  the  outcome  solely  of  an  amiable  and  inoffensive  fric 
it  would  easily  be  [>ossiblc    to  pardon  its    exaggeration.      Mwli 
forgivable  to  the  intense  luvcr  or  the  submissive  disciple.     But  wh 
Mr.  Swinburne  turns  in  scorn  upon  thoso  who  differ  from  him  in 
choice  of  the  objects  of  their  venemtion,  when  in  prose  and  verse  I 
attacks  men  and  bodies  of  men  with  virulence,  he  cannot  expect  to  | 
off  so  ossily.     The  world  recognizes  a  vast  ditTcrence  between  the  hun-] 
worship  of    a  humble  aud   reverent  mind  and   the  narrow  big 
partisanship  of  a  sectary's  interested  charopioDship  of  his  bret 
Mr.  Swinburne's  onslaughts  upon  the  reputation  of  the  auUion 
dislikes  have  deatroyed  such   weight  as  might  otherwise  hare 
given  to  his  praises  of  those  of  an  opposite  description. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  complete  failure  as  a  critic,  and  partial  failmti 
a  poet,  have  not  sprung  from  want  of  preparation.    The  coltured 
of  his  poetry  feels  as  he  turns  from  verse  to  verse  that  here  has 
labouring  an  artist  who  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  make  himself  w~\ 
qnaintcd  with  all  that  lias  been  previously  done  in  his  art.     At 
place  the  music  of  a   burden,   at    another   the  beat   of   a  riij 
syllable  ;  here  the  structure  of  a  phrase,  and  there  the  leaning  eft 
tiiought  mark  the  jwrformance,  not  of  a  plagiarist,  but  of  a 
and  malleable  student.      It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  uo  one  bnti 
critic  could  have  learned  such  lessons,  and  in  that  wc  partly 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  that  mu-st  valuable  qualification,  an  open  eye 
beauties.      It  is  very  seldom,  indcetl,  that,  on  reading  his  critical  em 
one  finds  him  singling  out  a  passage  or  a  quality  for  praise  irkudi] 
should    be  blamed.      False  virtues  he  but  seldom  lauds;  nay, 
main  cause  of  the  badness  of  his  criticism  is  that  he  exaggerates 
extravagantly  extols  indiridual  beauties  without  weighing  them ; 
defects.       It    thus  happeus  that,  occasionally,  as  when  writing 
Shakespeare  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  his  criticism,  so  far  as  it  goe^ 
•oand  and  valuable ;  the  defect  which  we  feel  in  it  is  due  not  to 
of  commission  bnt  of  omission.     £ven  when  speaking  on  Shelley 
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Wordsworth  eihI  Coleridge,  Mr.  Svinbumc  is  ofteo  right ;  be  lajrs  bis 
fifi|tn  on  indubitable  excellences,  and  one  is  frequently  grnteful  for 
iknuDer  in  which  he  brings  into  beautiful  distinctness  qualities 
fkieb  a  less  clear-sighted  reader  sees  only  lurking  dimly  in  the  back- 
ffonuL  Thin,  however,  is  the  most  that  can  he  savd  for  him.  At 
^Dtioin.  there  is  no  fuuctiou  in  the  universe  for  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
n  more  thoroughly  unfitted  than  that  of  a  critic.  The  chief  reason  ia 
I  ndier  remarkable  one.  Intellectual  colour-blindncM  only  approxi- 
gii«jy  expresses  the  nature  of  hl<i  most  cooHpicuoua  defect.  He  is 
lesatiTD  to  those  qualities  in  others  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^ 
bhinwelf  poiucsaes,  he  is  blind  to  other  beauties,  and  deaf  to  other 
■nds.  The  force  of  the  criticism  will  only  be  appreciated  by  re- 
■tiibmtig  hov  it  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  personality  wc  are  con- 
Dg.  The  characters  of  his  dramas^  it  must  be  allowed,  have 
from  his  general  observation  and  analysis  of  raankind.  Wo 
siready  called  them  studies  in  mono-tint ;  they  are  many  only 
ppearancc ;  in  reality,  they  arc  one  with  slight  variations.  The 
ir  shows  himself  absolutely  blind  to  many  commou  characteristics 
I  human  mind ;  that  he  has  delineated  others  with  great  power 
bis  books  from  worthless aess,  but  uot  his  dramas  from  failure, 
dealing  with  living  people  Mr.  Swinburne  applies  the  same 
the  exalted  cnibodimeuts  of  abstract  qualiticH  which  he 
Victor  Hugo  and  Joseph  Mazzini  are  charactent  more  imaginary 
those  of  Meteager  and  Atalanta.  Nor  has  he  one  set  of  brains 
e  men  and  another  for  books,  llie  faults  of  his  attempts  to 
te  the  oue  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  faults  of  his  attempts 
mate  the  other. 

is  oatural  that  the  critic  should  have  preferences,  for  who  is 
it  them  ?  but  prejudices  ?  The  poetry  of  life  is  indiscoverabJe 
by  conscious  or  unconscious  analysis,  and  without  catholicity 
and  breadth  of  sympathy  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
or  trace  the  passions  of  diversely  constituted  men,  As  the  pc- 
poert  of  a  peculiar  school  Mr.  Swiabnme  is  entirely  imHtted  to 
guide  through  the  mazes  of  coutemporary  or  other  literature. 
eminence  depends  on  the  abnormal  development  of  one  quality,  or 
aet  of  qualities,  and  when  be  strikes  beyond  bis  range  he 
beomei  merely  ridiculous.  A  [wct  of  death  and  love,  whose  gaze  is 
bed  on  the  melancholy  aspect  of  bothj  and  Vrhose  soft  and  mournful 
■fnostic  psalms  are  only  relieved  by  ailoriug  hymns  to  Thalassius,  can 
kne  but  little  sympatliy  with  the  burniug  energies,  the  hopes  and  fears 
Aat  animate  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  The  languid  doubter 
viiose  creed  is  expressed  in  the  following  words — 

"  VtituA,  wbo  kDOwi  if  denlh  iiuleocl  hava  life  or  lifv  ha.ve  de*^h  for  gwlT 
Day  nor  nifcbt  caa  t«ll  us,  dot  may  mos  dod&ro  nor  ikiw  unidl 
Wkat  luM  been  from  everlMting,  <>r  if  &nght  ■boll  alwsy  be. 
miracv  uunrcring  anlr  links  rospunM  tvverbftKtc  on  th«  aoul 
FVOfn  Ch«  abor«  tiut  ustlt  bo  abor*  b«yoD(l  it  Mt  in  «U  tite  Ma  " — 
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cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  those  who  recognize  in  lifo  a  truiii]!{. 
ground,  and  in  death  a  goal,  and  who  perceive  a  faintly  ahadovt^ 
hut  5tirriug  picture  of  the  end  iu  Mr.  Bruwaing's  iine  metaphor :~ 

"  Tlio  red  mn«'a  foaniiuji  Row, 
Tbo  MMtcr*!  lipg  aglow. 
Thou,  Uearcn'*  coninniniate  cup,  what  oMd'ftt  thou  of  «arth'i  wheel  F" 

Consecjuciitly  vo   find    Mr.  Swinburne's  poetTy  and   criticism  to  be 
a  mass  of  turgid  rha]>so(ly  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  guib  of ' 
pure  ami  briUiuut  light  whenever  the  rays  of  his  torch  fall  upon  ibc 
rigiilly  limited  portion  of  life  within  his  Len. 

It  is  of  good  omen  that   the  world's  greatest  men  have  hithabj 
shown  themselves  capable  of  faith  iu  something  or  other.      Mr.  Svin- 
bume's  ideas  have  never  been  long  held  hut  by  minds  of  au  infcnatj 
order.     Were  it  not  for  the  passiouate  intensity  of  his  utterance  ud] 
the  pleasing  elegance  of  his  versiBcation   they  would    attract  Utile  j 
attention.     The  uuion  of  strong  feeling  with  polished  and  schoUil; 
diction  is  unusual  and  for  that  very  reason  attractive.      If  bis 
judiccs  aud  impulsiveness  liave  led  him  into  such  sorry  mistaki;!  hJ 
that  of  posing  as  a  political  rhymester,  they  have  contributed  to  m 
success  by  enabling  him  to  put  old  ideas  in  new   words.     It  mirj 
however,  be  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  his  peculiarities  of  method  i 
distinct  from  hia  peculiarities  of  thought. 

The   organization  which  we    arc  portraying   is  peculiar  and 
common.     It  is  closely  related  to  tho-ic  of  Blake  and  Shelley,  bnt  ilj 
has  its  own   special  marks.      !Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  unique  cclclmmtj 
in  song  of  joy  and  beauty,  but  the  joy  is  that  of  Kros  and  thcbcaatTfl 
that  of  mystery.      lie  enters  bnt  partially  into  the  life  of  hia  fd 
men.      He  is  sometimci  lumbcringly  witty  with  a  bitter  wit;  bonJ 
never   humorous;    and   although  not    destitute  of  fine  and  tends] 
feelings,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  cheerfulness,  of  geniality,  about  hie 
even  in  his  pocraa  to  children  is  noticeable  a  tinge  of  melancholy  no 
out  of  place,  except  that  it  is  wholly  unrelieved.      A  most  reroarkali 
phenomenon  he  is,  as  revealed  in  his  writings  ;  a  constant  hr 
over  fate  aud  destiny;  a  man  plunged  in  doubts  as  to  man's  pb 
and  mission,  with   no  rule  of  life;  a  singer  of  love-songs,  to  wl 
love  is  only  love;  a  liymn-writer  to  the  God  of  Donbt,  worsht[ 
no  other  deity  ;  a  non-moral  aud  aathetic  poet,  if  you  will,  hot 
could  the  cvangcliftt  of  no-knowledge  be  didactic?     It  is  perhaps 
well  that  such  a  character  has  appeared  only  in  miuinturc.     Had '. 
Swiubiurne  possessed  the  fibre  and  strength  of  a  Dante,  he  might  M 
caused    the    world    infinite   sorrow    by   creating   for    its   terror 
mystification  eonie  sad,   earnest  epic   of  aguoatioism,  dccpeoiug 
pathos  of  life  aud  raising  up  anew  the  phantom  of  despair.     It 
happened,  not  unfortunately,  however,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
to  the  world  no  cause  to  apply  to  liimseli  the  phrase  wherewith 
describe*  St.  Paul — "Faith's  fervent  Antichrist."      Oa  every 
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lui  inclinations  are   closely  hemmed  ia    hy  the  Hmitations  of  his 

in*. 

Tliat  Mr.  Swinbunie  is  the  most  artificial  of  British  poct«  must  be 
Miilent  to  any  careful  reader.  The  cxecutictu  is  everything  with  him. 
However  diminutive  are  the  jewels  of  poetic  truth  in  his  works  wc 
mBj  always  c:tpect  to  find  them  cut  and  set  wiili  rare  and  subtle 
ilcMl.  He  18  more  of  a  literary  lapidary  than  an  intellectual  miner. 
He  clothes  bis  mind's  progeny  in  ventc'a  most  glistening  raiment, 
TLe  soft  alliteration,  the  rcciirrent  burden,  the  apt  repetition,  the 
ttfteued  clink  of  ear-plcasJnj;  rhymes  rombiiie  with  carefully  arranged 
cuieDces  to  build  up  forms  in  which  the  greatest  poet  might  be  glad 
toeuwrapbis  thought;  all  the  keener,  therefore,  is  the  disappoiut- 
omt  to  fiod  tbem  often  mere  mansions  of  tlie  dead,  inhabited  only 
bv  ghosts  of  ideas.  It  is  painful  to  liud  so  gifted  an  author  guilty 
of  the  deadly  literary  sin  of  ditluseuess ;  to  find  him  more  and  nioro, 
u  lie  grows  older,  getting  into  the  habit  of  involving  a  minimum  of 
nutter  in  a  m]i\imum  of  taii-^lrd  Bentciiees.  Tt  thus  happens  that 
lUQT  of  his  most  elaborate  puems  are  very  tltiU  rcadiii},'.  They  do 
not  keep  the  intellectual  facnltiea  awake,  fur  the  interest  which  they 
iiaie  is  only  that  of  watching  the  skilful  nuinijniLatioa  of  ivurds,  and 
tbt  soon  satiates.  The  mill  is  nil  that  could  be  desired,  but  it 
pinds  little  corn.  No  poetry  is  more  attractive  than  that  of  Mr. 
Stinbomc  at  first,  none  sooner  lose*  relish.  Three  caiiscs  of  ita 
piling  80  quickly  on  the  stiiiicnt  arc  these : — First,  there  is  the 
•orcitT  of  fresh  thought.  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  thia  respect,  ia  like  some 
TOatrmporary  no**clists  who,  putting  their  best  into  one  good  Btory, 
tm  been  forced  afterward-s  to  fall  back  upon  the  olil  material,  and 
in  liter  works  have  produced  only  variations  of  their  first.  He  is 
lot  fertile.  Secondly,  the  measures  in  which  he  writes  full  upon  the 
wmith  a  uniform  effect.  He  may  cliaoge  the  form  as  he  pleases, 
Ttt  ibe  peculiar  fall  of  syllable  and  turn  of  scuteuce  remain.  Hia 
poetry  ia  written  in  uiouotonc.  The  third  and  lost  reason  for  the 
JwTOttiug  interest  with  which  hia  poetry  is  read  lies  iu  his  use  of 
*OflU.  An  examination  of  this  defect  requires  explanation  a  tittle 
more  elaborate. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  vocabulary  is  choice  and  beautiful.  Hia  system 
of  miDgling  tlie  language  of  tlio  cultured  niueteentb  century  with 
ftitfolly  selected  archaisms  ia  highly  suitable  to  a  style  of  poetry 
*liich  docs  not  aim  at  being  natural.  Exception  has  sometimes  been 
Ilka  to  the  excessive  number  of  erotic  adjectives  in  bis  poems,  bnt 
Mweoonably,  for,  where  the  sentiments  are  eo  generally  erotic,  the  poet 
cvnwt  be  blamed  for  eloibing  his  thoughts  in  the  very  words  called  into 
bong  by  the  feelings  with  which  they  correspond.  It  is  far  more  to  be 
fefreitcd  that,  iu  poems  in  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  leapt  clear ofbis 
['rdioary  tenor,  he  should  tarnish  their  beauty  by  indecent  allusiuus. 
^'■^notable  metaphors  drawn  from  the  mysteries  of  love  are  inserted 
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vitli   equal   prufasion  ia    agnostic  disquisition  and  ia  dcctaauti 
verse.     'Xhe  rice  is  Terr  un-English,  and  has  probahly  been  a 
by  Mr.  Swinburne's  extensive  reading  in  French  literature.    Vf 
Nature  knoira  anvtbing  of  decency  or  not,  civilization  does;  an) 
poet   is  doing   small  service  to   freedom  of  thought  by  ahowiaj  % 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  loseirious  licence  of  Paganism.     We  co 
pardon  Marston  and  Marlowe  for  not  being  in  adranee  of  their  tgt, 
and  their  consequent  p*oss  and  immodest  writing,  but  not  so  ttaHf 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  would  drag  his  contemporarica  back  centurieiiu 
their  manners.    This  is  a  general  fault  of  his  phraseology ;  there  ok 
many  of  a  smaller  type  not  unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention.    It 
is  rather  remarkable  that,  despite  his  wide  and  varied  reading,  la» 
vorabnlary  is  really  very  limited.     The  same  words   arc  used  over 
and  over  again.      It  has  become  a  common  practice,  if  not  a  hv-wnid, 
to  gibe  at  the  recurrent  "  foam"  and  "  fire,"  "  blood"  and  "  blowoin" 
of  his  poems,  but  there  arc  several  other  monosyllables,  socb  ia 
"glad"  and  "grave,"  which  serve  equally  well  to  make  the  aathor*i 
signature  unnecessary.     In  fact,  when  we  come  to  look  closrly  into 
Mr,  Swioburue's  "harmony  and    imaginalioii "  we   are   irrwi^tulj 
reminded  of  a  proud  Spanish  gentleman,  dressed  and  ornameaictj, 
ay,  and  bearing  himself,  too,  like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  with  banilr 
a  real  in  his  pocket.     Not  until  we  find  the  same  word  doiug  tltitjtt 
several  occasions  do  we  fully  recognize  the  astonishing  poverty  vtHa 
seeming  millionaire  in  vocables.     As  an  example,  the  curious  ratder 
may  be  referred  to  the  very  many  offices  which  the  word  "tsihI" 
has  had  to  fill  iti  Mr.  Swinburne's  recent  poems.     He  makes  of  it  i 
literary  maid -of- all- work.      Within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  omr 
the  following  lines: — 

"  W)icn  th«  Roul  krvpi  watch  ttad  Inda  h(ir  vuMitI  mcanory  wstcfa  «nd  |«Sf-' 

''  W]|(in  day  it  tLc  vomol  vf  Dj){ht," 

"  Ko  bearing  orsiglit  that  is  ruul  to  form  or  BpMcb." 

There  is  no  &urer  sign   of  greatness  in  a  writer  than  the 
accuracy  wherewith  he  can  mould  words  into  expressing  the  fi 
shades  of  mcauiug.      Here,  liuwcvcr,  one  word  is  made  to  ataod 
three  different  idcaa,  and  that  same  word  is  forced  into  aevend 
positions  wliicb,  for  the  prc^^cnt  purpose,  it  is  needless  to 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  KugliKh   lauguagc  to  suggest  in  this  way 
its  vocabulary  is  insufficient  1o  provide  suitable  expression  for 
shades  of  meaning.      Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  derivable 
reading  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  to  feel  the  intense  reality  which  he 
Impart  to  the  homeliest  word,  often  au  unobtrusive  adjective  with  ' 
we  have  rubbed  shoulders  daily  without  noticiug  the  true  beamy 
features.     In  his  case  the  force  of  imagination  could  make  the 
monplsce  shine   with  new   meaning.     Mr.  Swinburne  accom; 
the  conTCT^e  feat.      He  deals  so  much  in  exaggerated  laagua§e 
he  ends  by  diminishing  the  expressiveness  of  his  own  ▼ords.     Hi 
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like  t  man  in  tbe  habit  of  swearing,  in  whose  month  a  Tollej  of  oaths 
^  to  have  no  laorc  force  than  the  gentle  reproof  of  another.  How 
octtsiTc  is  hit  artificiality  no  one  ever  f»tly  feels  until  hit  poems  are 
tiid  down  for  those  of  some  of  the  Elitabclhau  draniatists.  It  i», 
pcriups,  hardly  fair  to  bring  him  into  cora|>ari»ou  with  Marlowe — 
lilh  whom,  however,  be  is  not  unrelated  iiitcllcctually — but,  for  tbe 
■Ot  gratification  of  curiosity,  if  for  uothiug  else,  it  is  worth  while 
ti)  compare  a  fine  paesage  of  t\ie  one  with  a  fiue  passage  uf  the  other. 
Ut  Mr.  Swinburne  speak  first : — 

"  Abovetho  son's  head,  now 

Vcilod  eren  to  tbe  knIeDb  brow, 
Ron  two  ahocr  wingB  of  niiiMleriiiR  cloud,  that  were 

As  a  bird'a  poiieaW  vcfacmeut  flight 
Full  Hedged  with  pliutiu  of  Uwny  art  xm\  hoar  j^y  ligbt" 

this  with  Marlowe's : — 

"  The  horxc'ti  that  jiiiJc  the  goMon  eye  of  Heni-tn 
Am)  blcjtv  tiid  mArniii^  fnini  their  n'-xtnh, 
M^ikiD^  tijeir  fU'ry  ([iiit  nljove  the  tloiida." 

9e  vho  has  read  much  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  will  nut  bo  in  a 
-^tioQ  to  judge  fairly  of  the  relative   merits  of  the  two  passages. 
^Be  will    at    once    feel    that   "  sheer  wings,"  "  sondering   clouds/' 
'Umy  fire,"  and  "hoar  light''  are   old   scrrants  of  tlic  poet  and 
[fauliar  acquaintances  of  the  reader ;  whereas  the  strong  glowing 
ftouglit  of  Marlowe,  bursting  clear  and  bright  from  bis  mind,  gathers 
the  vords  that  it  needs  to  its  service,  and,  common  although  they 
in,  endues  them  with  that  beauty  which  the  quick  have  more  than 
llie  dead.      Mr.  Swinburne  deprives  himself  entirely  of  that  resource 
rfartjor  rather  that  natural  faculty  of  bringing  out  a  flood  of  mean- 
ing by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  use  of  a  noble  epithet.     In  snch 
likci  as  the  following  the  artificiality  cutircly  ilestrojn  the  force  of 
the  tentimeat,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the  writer  baa  culled  hii» 
■triog  of  Tcrba  from  the  pages  of  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  :— 


"  Make  hurts  the  [loor  dead  iMirta  of  his  hoart, 
Stnpthaitiu-k-niiki'd  *onl,  that  »11  mn-y  peer, 

^y,  wnirk,  tnilt',  utiap,  kngrt,  itiivtJ,  »niirl,  and  siiovr." 


PV  A  mau  who  is  poor  iu   ideas  must  uicritably  be  poor  in  words. 

I     «r.  Swinborue's  thoughts  ruu   la    narrow    grooves,    but   he   is  au 

'■genious  inventor  of  new  dresses  for   them ;  he  will  never  wia  a 

*Mriag  on  accouut  of  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies,  but  he  may  do  so 

1^  his  passionate  way  of  expressing  his  sentiments.  He  is  a  determined 

^holder  of  the  anti-dogmatic  dogma  that  to  know  anything  is  im- 

'  iMAle;    but   be   never  expresses  any   doubt  of  the   Swiuburuian 

^dmm  that,  to  doubt  of  all  things  is  the  lot  of  mortals.     (le  is  not 

^  OBBoanigiDg  writer,  for  it  is  almost  as  depressing  to  read  morbid 

^huaiiitiuiia  on  iove  as  it  is  to  ponder  over  the  gloomy  doctrines  of 

^  agaoattr. 

P.  Anueksom  GbajliV* 
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THE  ino5t  momcntotu  intellectual  confjiiest  of  our  daTsiSipt 
the  rfiscovcry  of  the  ^cat  law  of  the  unity  and  contist 
life,  generally  Rtylecl  the  law  of  crotution.  Not  only  arc  the  rei 
branches  of  linowledgc — a»,e.;7.j  physics  and  psychology,  or  chfl 
and  politics — connected  hy  it  into  a  Bystematic  and  harm 
whole ;  but  hy  it  also  has  hcen  realized  that  union  between  | 
and  philosophy  for  which  the  clearest  minds  of  former  agea  loili 
vain.  The  secular  fcad  between  idealists  and  materialists  ce*| 
the  solid  ground  of  the  evolutionary  doctriuc,  where  ereryi 
hecomea  pliiIo»ophical  without  surrendering  to  any  metaphysl 
ii  priori  conception  ;  whil«t,  on  the  other  hand,  oitr  psycht^ 
and  ethical  inquiries  acquire  a  firm  basis  aud  scientific  prect»i< 
accuracy  as  »oou  tat  they  arc  touched  by  the  vivifying  spu^ 
theory.  ^H 

Since  vtc  admit  tlic  unity  of  life,  and  since  we  couai^^ 
uheuomcna,  in  apite  of  their  amazing  apparent  divcr»ity,  09 
Vferious  manifestations  or  consecutive  degrees  of  one  evolnti^ 
arc  compelled  to  infer  that  our  mt'thoda  of  political  or  "Hk 
knowledge  ought  to  be  essentially  identical  with  those  general] 
vaUing  in  physical  or  biological  researches.  Afetaphysical  spocu] 
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heen  creited  ad   hoc  by   Cointe,  irbo  estcrmod  hinoMlf  to  b(^ 
^  fauodcr  of  that  Norum  Oif^anum  or  Gospel  of  modern  intdlrctitnl 

In  fats  rlMmfirntiiiTi  of  scicnceB,  based  upon  their  incn'uing  coa- 
aUtatsA  Ukd  spocuditr,  he  states  that  science,  tlioiiffh  cssenliaUr  one 
iao^ocition  to  metaphysics  and  theology,  ought  to  be  dinded  into 
luucbes,  or  sciencei  in  a  more  restrictAd  aeeeptatioa  of  the  wurd^ 
ttcK  of  them  corrctponding  to  a  well-dcfiiicd  scries,  the  number  of 
oliicti  he  fixed  at  six,  as  foUows :  6rst,  M&thcmatic*;  second, 
-litrouomy ;  third,  Physics  ;  fonrth,  Chemistry ;  fifth,  Biolony ;  and 
iitUi,  Sociology. 

Without  in»isting  upon  the  number  of  these  divuionii  or  tlii>ir 
plilowphic  value,  I  shall  only  coDAidcr  the  limit*  of  Hoeiutoity  n« 
tlty  have  been  traced  by  the  mMter-haiid  of  the  French  pstrinroh 
fA  that  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  ami  faith  ("  CathuHciim 
■imw  Christ  and  phis  erudition,"  a»  it  has  been  styled),  which 
■till  holds  sway  over  so  many  utnd?*  uodcr  the  name  of  ihn  Pusitivu 
lUlosopby,  and  the  |>cculiaritics  of  which  arc  partly  ilno  to  Ibi) 
dqrased  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  hia  mult 
iBportant  sociological  works,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  hii  native 
ftdagogic  whima. 

According  to  Comtc,  sociology  ought  to  he  a  scioucc,  so  to  ipoak, 
oelaiivclT  human.  Social  facts  may  bo  common  In  the  life  of 
■iiuls,  and  even  of  plantsj  but  he  entreats  the  suciologiibi  of  hi* 
■kx>l  not  to  pay  them  any  attention.  Whilst  other  sciences  are 
ohittted  for  the  sake  of  truth,  Comte  would  have  M)ci«lof[y  to  ht* 
lamed  only  for  the  sake  of  human  morality.  As  to  the  raethotU  of 
■Oolopol  research,  he  admitted  them  in  his  5r«t  writing*  to  be 
■Bilar  to  the  strictly  scientific  methods  of  observation  and  inductiou, 
bK  be  soon  retracted  that  admisaiou,  and  declared  that  sceptical 
tt^^w  ought  not  to  cuter  the  sacred  precincts,  synthesis  alvne 
^Qif  worthy  of  such  elevated  stody.     Thus  be  voluntarily  create*] 

*  i^ii  beCvfea  aeience  and  sociology, 

^ffnii't  to  tktt  Haito  aad  object  of  sociology,  the  statements  of 
tW  pnt  fcwsder  of  the  Prencfa  poaitive  philosophy  appear,  in  certain 
^eet^  6r  note  worthy  of  aeeeptaoce.  Sekctiag,  arbitrarily,  the 
l<^  i»JiiiHeil  as  the  itarttBf-potnt  of  hta  mmchea^  be  ohseme 
^  tm*  pvi  cnly  of  oar  acttvicy  ia  haaed  npon  egoistie  initincts 
of  mtrieiM  or  penoaat  ypeeeinaiwD  in  gnwni; 
eHToppenBoet  psyebobgfnl  newBe>  oehMiip  Ufikt 
Sarielofcy  iseltidcs  the  remainder — m.yljMie  part 
rfbMaaetin^  vUefc  mlmttA  mgitwfm  iadividnal  ^l(- \titlthmm, 
W  apiv  «te  be  caO*  aibrwittSe  ntfiaatt^  supposing  tlMH  fty  fes 
*iBBC  ia  c«BT  Tirmf  being.     The  phynologieal  r oota  of  aifrmfm 

•  ■^uauoi  f&e  «fnal  aCGraetio«iy  the  oatural  reanit  of  which  \* 
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the  associaiion  of  a  male  and  a  female  for  the  preurvation  of  speck 
— an  end  not  personal  to  either  of  them. 

A  psychologist  would  obsene  linst,  that  Comte  usea  the 
"instinct"  in  a  icuse  which  in  not  very  clear  and  is  througboat  uq- 
seientifie ; — for,  accordicg  to  modern  researches,*  we  do  "  irutiHc- 
iireitfj"  i.e.j  unconsciously,  that  which  previously  we  did  knowingly,  aud 
thus  to  acconnt  for  an  "instinct"  as  SLprimum  movena  sounds  some- 
what like  the  "  purgative  force  of  the  rhuharb;" — secondly,  tliat 
the  distinction  ho  makes  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  instincts  is 
superficial.  From  tJic  snhjective  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that 
whether  tfiey  net  under  the  imiiulse  of  sexual  attraction  or  under 
that  of  hunger,  indiridiials  aim  merely  at  the  satisfaction  of  physio- 
logical (egoistic)  want ;  nor  are  their  objective  results  so  essentially 
different  as  Comtc  pretends  :  hunger  as  well  as  sexual  attraction 
is  able  to  lead  men  and  animals — in  some  cases  to  struggle,  in 
others  to  co-operatio7i.  And  if  he  did  not  exclude  the  social  life 
of  animals  from  the  field  of  his  humanitarian  sociology,  he  might 
easily  perceive  that  associations  for  food  or  For  self-defence  have 
generally  a  far  more  social  character  than  primitive  conjugal 
alliances  for  progeny,  ^H 

Nevertheless,  tlic  greate«t,  perhaps  the  only  valuable,  servici^™ 
rendered  by  Comte  to  social  science  lay  in  the  very  clear  dis- 
tinction he  made  between  the  sociological  and  the  biological  domains, 
vhctt  he  referred  to  sociology  only  such  aggregation  of  individuals  as 
is  based  on  co-operalion,  conscious  or  unconscious^  and  abandoned 
groupings  based  ou  struggle  to  biology.  Thus,  I  may  say^  he  opened 
the  door  of  true  social  science  without  himself  cutcring  its  precincts, 
and,  unfortunately,  I  must  add,  misleading  his  followers  with  his 
erroneous  statements  as  to  the  unavoidable  snhjectivity  of  the 
methods  of  social  knowledge.  I  insist  upon  that  high  service ; 
that  remarkable  definition  of  the  l)Oiindaries  and  of  the  object  of 
sociology  appears,  so  to  say,  drowned  amidst  the  numberless  qnaint- 
cesses  of  his  whole  system,  and  none  of  his  admirers,  orthodox  or 
schismatic,  have  ever  cared  so  far  as  to  disengage  from  his  hard!] 
readable  volumes  the  few  lines. 


11. 

Owing  to  bis  restricted  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
unity  of  Nature,  Comte  appears,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  a  precursor  of 
the  modem  scientific  evolutionism.  Looktug  for  a  more  complete  and 
methodical  compendium  of  that  theory,  we  have  to  cross  the  Channel 
and  to  approach  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  Principles,"  and  his  many 
other  v^uable  essays  on   ethical,  political,   and  other  sociological 

•  Romanes,  vuiQitt  writtntp ;  alio  A.  H«neii,  "  9tvdii  fiAiologioi  Mpn  la  wl«rt*.'" 
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nb^ects.  No  iniiid  could  perceive  more  pcrapicuously  than  Herbert 
SpcDoer  does  tbc  admirable  uoLty  of  Nature,  aud  no  peu  could 
doKribe  it  vith  liali'  su  much  clearness  and  attraction  as  liis.  Whilst 
tliBicienoe  of  ComtCj  always  behind  his  age,  appears  like  a  mosait; 
of  MK  stray  pieces — and  tlic  author  takes  pa-iuful  heed  to  make  us 
feel  the  gaps  which  he  supposes  really  to  exist  between  them — ^the 
Bcieoce  of  Spencer  on  more  than  one  puiiit  gets  the  start  of  the 
eraditioD  of  modern  Bpccialiats,  and  U  throughout  livingly  and 
hwmoniously  one,  according  to  the  unity  of  Nature. 

Iq  the  system  of  Spencer,  as  in  that  of  t'omte,  sociology  appears 
at  the  top  of  the  sdentific  series,  but  with  him  this  pinnacle  of 
koowlcdge  is  really  and  solidly  connected  with  the  htrilding  itself. 
In  spite  of  their  much  greater  complexity,  social  phenomena 
arc  esscntiAlly  identical  with  those  of  inferior  cosmic  life.  Sociology 
br  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  physical  science  like  others,  requiring  no 
peculiar  wynthctic  or  subjective  methods^  and  ita  aim  with  him 
cuuot  be  any  other  than  the  reducttoo  of  the  specific  iaws  of  social 
life  to  the  universal  laws  of  motioD. 

Passiog  to  the  delimitation  of  the  sociological  domain  aud  to  the 
dofinitiou  of  the  object  of  that  science  by  Herbert  Spencer,  I  must 
obwrre  (hat  those  matters,  iu  modern  evolutioQism,  prcscut  a 
d^rec  of  complication  which  Comte  avoided  by  the  artitioial  iMolatiuu 
be  created  for  sociology  in  hi»  philo:iophicat  ayatcin.  Natural  science 
teaches  us  that  associatiou  is  the  law  of  every  existence.  What  we 
omalty  call  society  in  common  speech  is  uttly  a  particular  case  of 
tJut  geueiul  law.  A  being,  whether  social  or  not,  ia  nerer 
afanlate,  indirisible;  but  essentially  comparative  and  multiple, 
remlting  from  the  action  of  a  number  of  forces  converging  on  one 

POIDL 

Political  aud  social  systems  speak  a  good  deal  about  "individual" 
ud  "  society ; "  but  the  very  point  where  the  individual  ends  and 
•ocietT  beg;in8  has  never  yet  been  fixc<l  with  any  accuracy.  The 
mo*t  prominent  botanists  and  zoologists,  who  have  to  deal  with 
this  matter  for  their  own  technical  purposes,  have  been  led  to 
acknowledge  several  degrees  of  individuality  :  we  can  consider  each 
iDdiridu&l  as  a  whole,  or  a  person,  iu  comparison  with  the  iudi- 
ndualti  of  a  degree  beneath  it ;  but  wheu  wc  compare  it  with  the 
mdtviduality  of  a  superior  degree,  it  soon  loses  its  personality 
ud  appears  aa  a  part,  a  member,  or  an  organ.  There  are 
mjriBds  of  plants  (al(/x)  aud  animals  (infusorlte),  which  are  styled 
WOBOWiHnlea  and  which,  indeed,  are  conbidcred  as  consisting  of  one 
organic  clement  or  cell,  although  their  anatomical  structure 
I,  sometimes,  rery  complex  and  perfect  in  its  peculiar  style. 
Bat  oKigaiiic  cella  quite  idcutical  with  these  form  also  aggregations, 
cw  •Mociations,  more  or  less  compound  ;  and  such  groups  of  cells 
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either  live  iudcpenilcutly,  uufolding  their  own  botaoic*!  or  zool 
iadiriiluality,  or  enter,  in  the  shape  of  texturec  and  org^aoi,  ioto 
com  position  of  other  stitl  Kupcnor  indiriduaL  bciugs.  Men,  like  oiX 
mammalia,  ar«,  in  fact,  nwociatioas  of  such  colouics  of  cells.  Oi 
inveterate  teadency  to  cousider  ourselves  as  an  eud  and  a  centre  < 
the  creation  makes  us  proae  to  prejudge  that  our  ova  indiviilaa/ii 
w  theoclf  geuuiue  one. 

It  TTould  be  hardly  possible  to  review  iu  a  few  lines  tlio  rcmi 
researches    into    the   various  degrees   of   vegetable  aiid   animal 
diriduality  of  Nageli,  VircUon-,  Huxley,  Uueckclj  and  many  otbenj 
and  it  is  beroud  my  competence  to  settle  whether  absolute  indindaj 
ality,  i.e.,  m orpliologic.it  indivisibility,  ought  to  be  granted  to  ce 
as  was  asserted   till  the   last   few  years  by  the  most  autboriuti* 
scholars— or  whether  organic  cells  themselves  consist  of  indiridi 
cletneuUi  {plastuU)  still  more  |:riuiordial.     Uut  that  is  not  intii 
connected  with  the  main  object  of  the  present  essay,  and  the 
gists  arc   now  somewhat  at  variance  on  the  point.     1  shall  o&ld 
observe  that  the  great  I)e  CaiidoUe  distinguished  six  degrees  of  Ji 
dividuality  in  plants  alone;  Schleidcn  reduced  that  number  to 
(the  cell,  the  shoot,   the  cormus  or  stock),   whilst    Haeekel, 
doubled  that  number.    For  shortness  sake,  wc  may  admit  the  di 
cation  very  recently  (in   1883)  proposed  by  a  young  Italian  acl 
M.  Cattaneo,*  who,  cousideriug  the  question  from  a  zoologiral  poii 
of  view,  fixed  the  number  of  such  degrees  of  individuality  at  fowj 
as  follows  :    1.  plaHida,  i.e.,  cells  or  any  other  primordial  clctncab 
after  dividing    which    tto    should   get   not    a    being    of   any  kit 
but  mere  amorphic  organic  matter;  2.  merids,  i.f.,  colonics  of  h 
plastids ;  3.  ro'tds,  i.e.,  such  individuals  as  arc   autonomous  so 
as  their  individual  preservation  is  concerned,  but  which  arc  oblif 
to  unite  with  other  individuals   of   the   aamc   series   for  pretem-' 
tion   of    species    (like   superior    animals    and    men);    and  4. 
i.e.,  colonies  of  zoids  :    conjugal    couples  or  pairs,   families, 
societies. 

Assuming  that  the  proper  aim  of  sociology  is  the  iuvestigatioD  < 
the  natural  lans  regulating  the  connections  between  individuals: 
society,  it  is  obvious  that   before  wc  approach  *ociolog"ical 
themselves  we  must  answer  the  prcHminary  question — which  of 
various   degrees  of  individuality  above  mentioned    we   accept  ad 
starting-point  of  our  researches;  or,  in  other  terms,  where  ought' 
domain  of  social  science  properly  to  begin  ? 

For  Comtc  social   life  begins   as   soon  as  two  individuth  of 
series  of  zoids  (he  explicitly  says,  man  and  woman)  unite  themielv 
in  a  conjugal  pair,  the  result  of  which  uuiou  is  the  arisLDg  of  a 
i.e.,   a  compound  individual   of   a  superior  species.     Thus  he 
*  "  L«  ooloiiie  linenri  e  la  morrologia  i.^  moUuKlu." 
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n*  to  look  for  the  object  of  soeiologj',  not  in  the  material  fact  of  an 
a^regatiooj  but  iu  the  consensus  or  couvergcncc  of  forces  represented 
by  Uie  uniting  ludividuals,  aituiog  at  an  end  which  is  personal  to 
none  of  them.  In  that  sense  hi«  teaching  sertns  to  he  of  capital 
significance  for  the  progress  of  the  real  social  science.  Hut  that 
meaning  can  be  only  obtained  from  the  apirit  of  hia  doctrine,  not  from 
ita  letter;  and  the  great  pliilosophcr  himself  was  more  than  once  false 
to  hia  own  preoiiKes.  It  seems  that  Cumto  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  extreme  ditBcuIty  of  Ecttliiig  in  a  scienlitic  sense  the  point  where 
iodLTidiial  life  becomes  social,  and  we  hasten  to  we  Iiow  tlie  far  more 
learned  Knglish  erolutionist — I  mean  Herbert  Spencer — gets  out 
of  the  whirlpool  where  the  ship  of  the  French  positive  philosophy 
foandered  wiib  all  hands  on  board. 

In  his  "Principles  of  Sociology"  Herbert  Spencer  pays  hnt 
little  attention  to  these  preliminary  questions  as  to  the  limits  and 
the  specific  laws  of  sociology;  and  we  are  compelled  to  go  hack  as 
far  as  his  *'  First  Principles,"  &c.,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  those  qnestions  are  auxwcrcd  hj  bis  system.  This  is  to  be 
Te^rettcd,  not  so  much  hccanac  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of 
pemsing  many  volnmcs  about  matters  but  indirectly  connected  with 
the  object  of  our  researches,  but  far  more  on  account  of  the  impos- 
flibiliiy  ofsummarilyrcTtewing  so  monumental  a  work  in  the  few  pages 
of  this  essay. 

III. 

To  French  Positivism,  sociology  appeared  too  much  isolated  from 
genuine  knowledge  by  a  gulf  which  Comte  asserted  to  be  au- 
CBtbomable.  AVith  the  modern  scientific  school,  the  danger  comes 
imlher  from  the  opposite  side,  and  sociology  is  threatened,  so  to  sajr, 
vith  being  swallowed  up,  or  absorbed,  by  zoology. 

ludeed,  to  botanists  and  zoologists  is  due  tlic  capital  discovery  of 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  lowest 
nKmoccllular  ones)  orguiii-tms  are  societies.  And  if  wc  were  arbi- 
trarily to  reseiTC  the  appellation  of  society  cxcliisiTcly  to  the 
rfniff  of  M.  Cattanco's  clnssification,  still  we  conid  not  get  out  of 
the  dilBculty  even  by  such  an  anthropomorphic  (i.e.,  anti-scientific) 
iwtrirtioo.  An  "organism  is  a  society" — that  great  sensational 
Ifaeiia  ia  imposed  on  our  mind  more  and  more  with  every  new 
a^TCDce  of  natural  science;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
weiologista  of  these  later  years,  staxting  from  their  more  or  less 
synthetic  point  of  view,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "Society  is  an 
orginism,"*  The  great  Darwinian  law  of  the  struggle  for  life, 
»hich  »  the  specific  Uw  of  evolutionary  biology,  plays  a  part  still 
and  more  promiueut  in  the  most  recent  sociological  writings, 

•  See  Uie  Hevit  Pt>il>toph{ifiK  of  M.  Ribot,  for  1583.  jMun'm. 
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and  the  very  object  of  social    science  appears  to  1«  well-nigh   dii 
solved  in  the  vast  domain  of  biology. 

Such  a  zoological  conception  of  the  task  and  method  of  sociology! 
seems  to  prevail  more  especially  in  Germany,  It  wonld  be  Bcarcely 
possible  to  quote  even  the  titles  of  the  more  or  less  eminent  works 
pablishcd  in  that  learned  country  with  the  aim  of  gi^nng  ns  a  com- 
pendium of  social  knowledge  based  upon  the  Darwinian  principle 
of  struggle  for  life,  and  the  thence  ensuing  natural  selection.  I 
think  the  apex  of  that  remarkable  pliilosopbical  revival  is  nttained 
with  the  "  Manual  of  Zoology,"  issued  but  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
wcll'kuuwn  German  biologist,  M.  Jaeger.  lu  that  important  book 
we  find  the  fundamental  sociological  phenomena  accounted  for  in 
a  few  pagesj  eutitled  "Theory  of  Biological  Individualities,*'  and 
forming  the  necessary  complement  to  the  "  Theory  of  Morphological 
Individualities,"  i.e.,  indlviduuLitics  included  in  the  scheme  of  a  mere 
zoological  classification. 

M.  Jaeger  distinguishes  three  consecutive  degrees  of  biologic 
individuality,  beginning  with  the  cor^ugal  coajjlt,  or  pair,  passin 
throngh  the  intermediary  stage  of  a  family,  and  finally  rising  to 
the  highest  phasis  of  its  evolution  iu  the  form  of  States.  For 
shortness  sake,  I  must  pass  over  the  discoveries  of  M.  Jaeger  with 
reference  to  the  primary  (conjugal  pair)  and  secondary  (family) 
biological  individualities,  and  ronie  directly  to  the  most  interesting 
political  group  or  order  of  societies,  for  which  M.  Jaeger  accouatt, 
as  follows : —  I 

■^§220. — ^Thc  tortiary  biological  individual,  consisting  of  socondary  onea, 
is  the  Stntt.  Its  charrec'lcriatic  is  tho  division  of  labour  among  the  mcmh«rs 
of  lUc  cDimniinicy,  utii)  thnl  li:»J»  somctiioos  to  a  morphological  dilTcreitliatioD; 
each  speciality  of  labour  Uikca  thu  nniuu  of  a  tr'jdf.  Thnt  species  of  hiologicml 
indivtauals  is  to  ho  observed  only  in  H«vernl  insects  (termites,  ants,  bees),  and 
in  men.  Two  cases  nre  to  be  strictly  distinguished  in  tho  fortnatioa  of 
StaUis: 

((■/.)  The  State  is  formed  by  mimcricnJ  incrcaso  of  a  family  by  topn. 
duction  :  that  is  what  we  oall  '  Siatex  by  G'Uftititm.'     Tho  Jow<st  form 
of  them  is  the  *  Sr-mtni  SUiU;'  ihe  uppermost  form,  proper  only  to  m. 
is  the  '  X<ttimnf  £tatf.' 

(fy.)  'iTie  State  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  indivldtwls  miconn«ct<._ 
by  ties  of  proxiiiinto  consanguinity,  and  var)-ing  conaderably  among 
tb«msoIves.  A  Suite  of  ihis  kind  cnn  be  met  with  among  m«n  only,  and 
is  called  iiiternutwnai  or  (iffffrrg'tlivc  (U  ruled  Suites  of  Amarica,  Switaar- 
land), 


I 


lied 


.ther^ 


"  The  '  States    by  fipnerntton  *  are  the  most  nattirni  onw,  bccaiuie 
regidftting  principlo  of  every  organization — viz.,  *  SuAoniination,'  exists 
in  the  prcBi-noK  of  nnceators  of  varioua  degrcps.     Tlie  '  State  by  aggregiition ' 
pnoonntfrs  far  more  difllculty  of  organisation,  because  its  members  are  ; 
first,  morely 'ciiordinatod/oTiatlie  principle  of  seniority  is  ih^ro  null  and  tol 
The  evolution  of  these  '  States  by  aggregation '  presents  Cbe  following  stages 
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(«)  Bipartite  Stkte  {Parttittaat)  —  e.ff.,  ITnitcd  StEWs  —  externkl 
stiH^th,  but  internal  vreftkness;  citizau  pttrpetuallj  suffering  from 
IBMoeUTity. 

(h)  OUffOfchy — •eignoriftl  sovereignty,  cx*>rci«>d  at  first  by  an  arieto- 
crocy  of  money,  which,  hy  inheritance,  is  ira«*forraed  into  sriBtocracr  of 
birth,  what  we  cal!  Patriciiile  (C'laxsical  Kepublios,  Switzerland).  When 
loch  a  Stat*  dne«  not  perish  prematttrely,  it  then  attains  the  phiue  of 
tymiay,  and  will  rollon-  iherciifter  thq  %Tay  of  all  tiesh. 

"§22I. — In  oppowlion  to  ibo  preceding,  tmd  far  nbove  it,   we  find  the 

by  guneratioii  formed  of  cephalic  (having  a  cliicf)  Ciinilies,  and  nil  the 

hmt  of  which  are  united  by  tho  ties  of  ronannguinity.     Wo  meet  with 

form  of  State  among  men  and  among  animals,  and  we  can  divide  thv 

vsrions  stages  of  ica  evohition  a&  follows : — 

"1.  *  Sfxual  Stau,'  consieting  of  two  tradoa:  the  rej/rodtteiiiv  oae 
{aemated  individuals),  and  the  working  tntdi-  (asexnated  individuals), 
the  former  seoiiring  the  preservation  of  iipecies,  and  the  latter  the  pre- 
servation of  individuah. 

"  2.  '  5f<i/c  with  Sinner  '  (ftklarenstaai)  is  a  secondary  and  ptipt'rinr 
fonn  of  the  State  by  generation,  and  a  consc(|uonce  oC  a  military  8tjtte, 
wUeh,  by  pilliige,  embodies  in  ititclf  a  number  of  individuaU  not  con* 
ovefed  with  it  by  lie»  of  consanguinity;  but  such  individual*  here  are 
Dot,  as  in  the  aggregative  States,  coordinate  only,  and  thus  cupable  of 
checking  theorganiziitinit,  but  subordinate  ....  (ancient  Bonie  and  tbe 
States  fonned  by  several  tints). 

^^K  3.  *  Sttttf  nf  i'rojvriy '  is  au  inimedinto  sequence  of  tho  former.  Whilst 

^^^  BerrtUstn  conKists  in  the  iocorpomiLou  of  iudividiuils  wliu  can  enter  into 
^^^  nxaal  oonne«^tionci  with  Uicir  masters,  property  n  the  addilion  of  animal 
^F     wpedet  with  which  such  connections  are  iDipDBBJblc  (domestic  nninmU  in 

the  pastoral  Statc«,  or  ngriculcaral  States  when  vegetables  and  cultivated 

plants  are  introduced). 

"  We  have  ennmeratcd  the  varjoiia  forms  of  State  presented  hyanimala.  Th« 
forUwr  development  of  the««  organisms  being  proper  only  (o  mnn,  is  beyond 
oar  provinoe;  we  must  add.  however,  that  tho  most  cievuted  staico  which  can 
bsateincd  by  a  tociety — CoD:^ticutioDa]  Monarchy — is  cxclusirely  proper  to 
ibt  aofwiM^  period  of  the  '  -Sute  hy  generation,'  whilst '  aggregation '  can  lead 
foly  to  leas  elevated  forms  (licpublic,  Federation,  or  DeepotiJm).'' 

1  heartily  wish  these  astooishing  pages  were  engraved  on  marble 
plates  and  put  into  the  (Irawing-room  of  every  intemperately 
Darwiniiiiig  pliituflopber :  j>erhaps  they  would  pay  them  that  viJu'- 
afale  aervice  which  Spartan  parents  expected  the  pcrformaace  of  an 
iitoiicatcd  Helot  to  render  tu  the  morality  of  their  children.  However, 
1  pray  my  readers  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  abovc-qaoted 
imgrapba  are  not  due  to  any  personal  peculiarity  of  the  learned 
irtkir,  but  that  they  are  logically  consistent  with  that  zoological 
aaceytion  of  ihe  object  of  sociology  which  grows^  every  year,  more 
nd  man  pnmdent,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  cl<icwherc,  and  which 
almdj  Dtimben  among  its  followers  protagonists  of  more  iinqaes- 
ttDoable  philosophical  eminence.  Such  la,  for  instance,  a  former 
Aastriaa  niriister,  M.  Schaefflc,  whose  "  Ban  iind  T>ebcn  des  Socialen 
Carpen  "  can  acarccl;  be  ignored  by  any  modem  student  of  social 
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subjects.  The  fuadamcutal  priociple  pcrvadiog  that  work  u 
esseotial  identity  of  tlie  object  of  sociology  with  organic  be 
Aiid  if  that  capital  thesis  be  true,  uobody  can  say  what  limit 
be  reasonably  fixed  betvreeu  social  science  and  zoology,  and  ik 
am  not  able  to  perceive  why  M.  Jfaegcr  onght  not  to  put 
IJiBmarckiaii  Kultiirkampf-ing  Monarchy  at  the  very  suramii 
zoological  classidcatioD. 

I  could  account  for  the  eminent  position  bold  by  HcrUert  Spa 
on  the  prelimiuary  question  of  sociology  no  better  than  by  st 
that  he  ranges  himself  at  a  Juste  mUieu  between  Cotute's  liuin 
tarian  couceptiou  of  sociology  and  that  of  the  modern  school,  U 
jumping  over  every  political  and  moral  difficulty,  and  contident 
the  great  "  struggle  for  life "  principle,  so  brightly  perradiog 
whole  domain  of  raodera  biology,  is  also  the  only  needful  key  to 
mysteries  of  social  life  and  knowledge. 

Since  his  "  First  Principles  "  appeared,  we  God  Herbert  Spa 
among  the  first  who  have  proclaimed  with  requisite  icieii 
eom})Ctcncc  that  society  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  living  be 
From  that  capital  thesis  he  always  draws  the  best  of  bis  argumi 
directed  against  "  revolutionary  metaphysicians,"  i.e.,  against 
who,  being  confident  in  the  social  philosophy  of  the  last  ceoti 
and  especially  in  Kousscau,  esteemed  that  the  "  Social  Contract 
a  mere  creation  of  conscious  human  agencies — can  be  made 
unmade  at  will  and  at  atiy  time,  by  a  decree  either  of  a  goreni 
regularly  c^tiRtiug  in  peaceful  days  or  of  a  revolutionary  Commii 
of  Public  Safety. 

Since  the  time  of  Meucnius  Agrippa  society  has  been  only  too 
qucntty  compared  to  a  living  body,  and  the  term  "  social  Of^^aoM 
has  for  lung  ittsenstibly  acquired  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  langn 
of  civiLizcd  nations.  But  when  Herbert  Spencer  teaches  that 
is  an  organism,  and  that  it  "  grows,"  he  docs  not  mean  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  usual  mcttiphoricul  style,  nor  arc  his  worda  iat«oi 
allegorirally.  lu  his  "I*rinciples  of  Sociology"  that  part  of 
philosophical  programme  is  somewhat  lightly  touched  upon,  in  a  i 
which  may,  pcrliaps,  seem  not  convincing  enough  to  those  wki 
noL  know  the  ample  unfolding  of  it  in  his  previous  writings.  I  da 
know  whether,  in  so  acting,  Herbert  SpcuccT  was  inspired  only  i^ 
natural  apprehension  of  rcprnting  his  own  former  statcmcctt, 
rather  by  ihc  fact  that  his  organic  theory  of  society  was  in  onr^ 
already  admitted  even  beyond  the  limits,  perhaps,  which  he  liii 
would  think  desirable.  However  this  maybe,  after  having  pointed 
the  analogy  of  societies  and  Hviog  organisms,  he  warns  us  tbi 
analogy,  nevertheless,  docs  not  go  so  far  as  complete  ideoti&catiM 
and,  from  his  former  cross-arguments,  he  re-quotes  the  two  npn 
ones.     Society,  he  says,  is  a  living  organism,  but  still  it  is  uit 
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eonJcwmded  with  inolof^ical  otiganims :  drst,  because  it  is  disavtr, 

fdmta  «ikd   animals  are  etmcrrte ;  and,  secondly,  because  its 

I  not  coDoentratHl  io  a  specific  scnsorium,  bnt  eiieh  ofitii 

is  capable  of  pleasure  and  sufTtTiog  ou  ita  ovn  acct^nnt, 

jO  in  the  same  depve,  or  nearly  bo.     Tlins,  in  dealing  with  zooln^ical 

tagmmam,  we  liare  to  consider  only  tbc  benefit  of  the  whole,  whilst 

IB  tbe  aociologic  domain  wc   must  especially  consider  the   benefit 

cf  iLe  puts.     Although  be  adds  that  those  re^trietjons  ar«  mther  a 

fiptMiou   than  a   part   of  his  subject,  ncvcriheless,  in   my  o)>itiioii, 

tfaer  amply  jnsJify  onr  not  making  ^[  r.  Spencer  accouutabto  for  tbe 

Mftf  ;j^w.g  dncoreries  of  a  M.  Jaeger. 

fcf  to  the  pragmatical  part  of  Ilcrlwrt  Spencer**  ■ociologr, 
It  Bee  that  he  holds  a  position  for  nearer  to  ComtoV 
OMiniUoa  of  that  sdeuce  than  to  the  xoolggical  school,  which  wo 
for  (bortnesi  sake  may  style  German,  although  it  reckons  well- 
katwu  adbereuts  also  in  other  countries.'  Herbert  Spcucer  doni 
not  9o  rigorously  as  Comte  proscribe  nuimal  iocictica  from  his 
Mciological  province,  Iheoreticnlly ;  but  practically  ho  be^inn  Uie 
ihschptivc  or  concrete  port  of  his  work  just  at  the  )K)int  at  which 
VrcDch  positivism  iribhcs  it  to  be  commenced — vix.,  with  the  appoar- 
uce  of  the  human  family. 

That  the  family  is   the  elementary  cell  of  aoeiety,  is  a  common- 
[ilace  ;  but  there  are  many  commonplaces  which  are  very  questionable. 
IT  nuDial     life    be  considered,  then    it   ia    ohviouii  that    no   aoeint 
t^niiation,  properly   so   called — i.e.,  no  economical   and  pclilicnl 
uaociation  whatever,  could   spring   from  a  acxual  or  Family  Bprout* 
wice  wc  see   a  good  deal  of  eo-operution   among    animals  whoae 
■ttrimonial  conditions  do  not  cxhihtt  ilic  least  permaneuco  or  orga- 
ftitttion.     Wolves,  for   instance,   prcnAcd   by  hunger,  form   rast  co- 
vperative  societies  for   rohberj',  with  diviitiori   of  Uhour  renmrltahly 
^  advanced,  though  we  fmd   uo  family  life  umuug  them.      Wild 
^ones  lire  in  unbounded  sexual  promiacuily,  but  they,  ucTertlicloss, 
tana  perfectly  organized  Hooka  with  "co-ortlinntion ''  and  "  puboriii- 
^itioD."     On  the  other  hand,   large-sized /r/i'i/d!  {e.ff.,  lions)   funn 
^waiicnt  moaogamous  families,  not  admitting  divorce  or  scpnn- 
bak  atill  they  may  be  called    typically  unsociable,  and   such  is 
Um  raw  with   (Soriitiu,  although   tlioM  anthropomorphic  apini 
a  highly  organized  polygamous  family.      Many  more   ini^tancca 
teonlj  obtained  from  the  cIsMical  worlot  of  Ilrehm  ("Thicr- 
■^Aaini,  Boiima  ("  Facultcs  intellectuclles  des  aniroaux  corapar^ca 

PP^*I^VBte,«>.  ia  FmM.  •' rilMniii*  «t  U  Haa4i6"    Par  I*  r>r.  O.  L«  Boai,  or 
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h  ceUcs  de  Phomme),  and  maov  otbora.  A  young  French  «c 
M.  A.  £spmns,*  states  quite  currectL}r  that  there  is  anta^ousn 
rather  than  fiHatiou  between  animal  society  and  family;  and  that 
remarkable  iitatcment  he  logically  and  biologically  accouuti  for: 
vlicro  there  is  no  family,  young  ones  could  hardly  be  bred,  wen 
they  not  protected  by  an  organization  of  a  larger  social  type — 
by  some  kind  of  political  society. 

The  modern  progress  of  ethnological  studies  by  do  means  con- 
flrmt)  the  supposition  that^  among  men,  social  life  must  begin 
the  constitution  of  a  family,  which  is  generally  considered  aithi 
natural  school  of  subordination.  Of  course,  wc  know  that  aotu 
dark  Australians,  Patagonians,  and  other  destitute  people,  amocf 
whom  there  is  scarcely  any  political  organiaatiou^  or  none  at  tjj, 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  patriarchal  subordination  to  such  a  degree  tluj 
their  wives  arc  always  bcatcu  and  not  unfrequcntly  eaten.  Bqt» 
against  one  such  example,  instances  of  the  contrary — vis.,  of  t» 
nomic  and  political  organization  eo-existing  with  sexual  promiicmy 
—can  be  quoted  by  scores.t  It  may  be  obscrvctl  that  ethnologiai 
data,  like  statistical  6giuc9,  can  be  only  too  easily  compelled  to  testi^ 
for  or  against  any  philosophical  thesis  we  like,  until  we  subordiaile 
them  to  a  rigorous  methodical  system.  I  will,  therefore,  adduce  u 
more  examples,  but  only  poiut  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  «i)il 
Yeddas  of  the  interior,  wanting  nearly  all  social  orgauization,  f» 
sent,  neverthck-9s,  a  permanent  family  with  patriarchal  snbanli* 
nation;  whilst,  ou  the  other  hand,  civilized  Ciugalcse  or  Malabariui, 
iu  apile  of  their  highly  advanced  economic  and  political  cohdttna^ 
still  preserve  one  uf  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  sexual  conuo 
tiotts — V12.,  polyandry.  I  am  prone  to  think  that  the  single  exsi^ 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  if  duly  InTestigated,  would  show  to  demt- 
stratiou  that  the  antagonism  between  family  and  society,  noticed  fcf 
A.  K^pinas  among  birds  especially,  is  also  the  lot  of  men. 

Turther,  in  reviewing  the  well-known  writings  of  Maine,  Morpi, 
Lubbock,  Bacbofcn,  Giraud-Tculou,  Elie  Rcclus,  and  others,  we  cauncit 
avoid  the  conclusiou  that  sexual  promiscuity  more  or  less  restricted— 
viz.,  unbounded  hetaVrism,  polyandry,  collective  marriages  as  tlieyitill 
exist  among  so  mauy  tribes  of  Southern  Asia,t  the  hrui  ur 
"  frank -quarter'' of  the  Ilassaniau  Arabs,^  kc — .preceded  cvcrjrw 
the  organization  of  a  tJeimily  based  on  suburdinatiou  of  wives. 
we  must  ask  ouraclvuSj  \Viiu  regulated  or  restrained  the  {n-inwrdiil 
uubouuded  promiscuity,  since  family  did  not  exist  there  at  all?  .Ami 
I  do  not  ecc  how  we  can  help  coming  to  the  couclusion  that  some  nml 

*  Alfred  Enpinu.  "  Dw  8ocii;t£«  Aainmlct." 

t  WiuU  and  CcrljUiil,  "  Anthropnbeio  dor  K»tarrulh«r." 

j  Elic    KocluB,    "Ua  SAira,"   ja  M.  Ltmewui'a   Jl<vi€    JnUrnotumait  Ju  &i«m\ 

ItlolfMiirjitrt . 

9  (tnin-KoU«t,  "  Lo  ^U  Bluic  ct  le  Suadoa." 
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arcHoiz&tioo  tnust  havB  existed  in  these  promiscuoos^  that  is,  prc- 
Immilfiil,  times.  Ictdeed,  oalj^  o  regnlar  collective  power  could  prevent 
famaitM  fnm  being  monopolized  by  the  strongest  of  the  tribe,  and 
tinu  prerent  primordial  promiscuity  from  being  transformed  directly 
iato  the  patriarchal  family  of  the  ^rell-known  hililicol  type,  vithout 
panmp  throa^h  so  many  intermediate  degrees. 

The  little  digression  above  made  was  iutcndctl  to  show  that  there  is 
BO  maud  reason  vhatercr  for  comracQcing  sociology  with  the  constitn- 
tioa  of  the  family.  Comtc  alluded  to  such  a  commencement  in  his 
well-known  statement^  that  sociology  ia  the  science  of  the  altrrt'atic 
ioftiBCta  which,  he  supposed,  were  based  upon  tUe  sexual  organixa- 
tioB  of  our  species.  Herbert  Spencer  docs  not  state  his  reasons 
ibr  fcdiowing  in  that  respect  his  French  predccCHttor.  Thus,  his 
pwticalar  position  between  Comte'e  humanism  on  one  side  and  the 
Boological  "  struggle  for  life  "  school  in  social  ^tcicncc,  remains  some* 
wbat  uncertain. 

Indeed,  M.  SchaeSle    insinuates  that  the  great  leader  of  British 

ervlatiomsDi  ought,  logically,  to  belong  to  the    school  that  admits 

no  limits    between   the    social  and    the    biological    orgauinoia.     lu 

Ua   "  Structure   and    Life  of  the  Social   Body  "  already   mentioned, 

be    endeaTours    to   demonstrate    that    one,    at    least,    of    the   two 

restrictions  opposed  by  Herbert  Spfuccr  to  the  organic  theory  of 

aoeiety  is  null  and  void.      In  ^  2,  Chap.  111.,  of  his  "Introduction/' 

entitled, "  Analugics  and  DlUercuces  between  Organs,  Textures,  Cells, 

and  Intercellular  Substances  of  Fluuts,  Animals,  and  of  Societiea/' ho 

enanciatcs  the  idea  that  the  discrete  character  attributed  by  Herbert 

Spencer  to  the  social  organism  docs  not  constitute  any  essential  difTer- 

Tun  between  societies  ami  plants  or  animals  (p.  53).      And  in  the  book 

itself,  1st  Section,  Division  III.,  p.  93,  he  repeats  his  argument  white 

describing    public  wealth,  considered  as  tbe   intcrcellnlar  substance 

of  the  social  orgauinm.      The  gist  of  his  demon  At  ntiou  is  as  follows  : 

**  In  biological  bodies  cells   arc   not  closely  contiguous   throughout, 

but  the  connections  or  interstices  between  them  are  tilled  by  a  leas 

perfectly  orgauiicd  matter,  nuch  as,  e-ff.,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  Slc." 

And  ID  likewise,  he  suggests,  in  a    social   body  distances  bctwcca 

iadiriduals  certainly  exist,  but  they  are  filled  up  by  material  objects 

also  of  an  inferior  structure,  serving  to  preserve  connection  between 

tW  social   Cleans :   these  are,  roads,   railways,    telegraphs,   &c.,  in 

iliart,  what  is  usually  called  public  wealth  in  general. 

As  to  the  second  of  Herbert  Spencer's  restrictions — vix-,  the  fact 
tkat  society  docs  not  possess  a  sjiocitie  Bcusitive  organ,  hut  that 
ndi  of  its  members  is  fit  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain  for  himself — I 
nature  to  observe  that  that  statement  ia  true  only  with  reference 
to  certain  organisms  and  to  certain  societiea.  Human  aocictics 
Uacd  Qonnst  of  individuals  who  are   physiologically  autonomous 
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ami  (Icpcud  upon  one  anotbcr,  biologically,  only  for  the  procrcat 
of  the  species.      But    Herbert   Spencer  perfectly  knows   that 
human  jnilividuals,  in  ihcir  tnrii,  onght  to  be    considered   as 
ciations  of  biological  individiiaU  of  a  somewhat  inferior  style, 
should  ve  further  descend  the  biological  scale,  vc  aj^iii    meet  m'd 
living   beings  whose  sensibility   is  diffused,  and  individuals  bcroo 
even  more  autonomous  than  tlicy  arc  in  the  political  societies  of  i 
days,  becauM  they  do  nut  depend  upon  each  other,  cither  for  rcpro-j 
ductive  or  for  nutritive  purposes,  and  seem  to  be  merely  coonectitfj 
by  a  simple  mcchaiiicRt  tic. 

If  sociology  is  to  interfere  with  such  matters,  it  should  be  oajfj 
to  inquire  what  is  the   mysterious  rciuton   inducing  the   cleracntKrl 
plastids  or  cells  to  unite  together,  and  thus  to  form  those  printurdid  j 
societies  which  are,  perhaps,  the  Btarting-poiiit  of  sociological  eToti>( 
tion,  hut  -which   certainly  are  the   starting-point  of  all  progrest  ill 
rcgetablc    as  nell    us  animal    life.     That  reason  seems    the  mo 
mysterious  because  such  aggregations  are  by  no  means   imposed  m  I 
the  ceils  or  plasttds  for  their  personal   prcEerration,  since  wc 
myriads  of  those  "  absolute  indiriduals  "  multiplying  and  prospcrigg 
in  their  unsociable   lonelinesSj  and  even  attaining  to  such  a  coaijiiaj 
structure  that  eminent  obsen'ers  even  doubt  whether  they  really  we] 
njonocellular.*     Whether  they  are  or  not,  I  believe  we  shall  brthri 
leave  to  be  answered  by  special  students  of  anatomical  and  cml 
logical  matters.     But,  since  we  ore  speaking'  about  sociolt^y  ia  itij 
present  condition,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  main  thing  we  wibIj 
before  and  above  all,  is  a  rational  scheme  for  classifying  in  a  sjrii 
matic  way  the  rich  store  of  facts,  biological,  ethnological,  static 
&C.J  which   the  easy  erudition  of  our  days  kc^p[M  ready  at  our  itti-^ 
posal.     Alouutaitis  of  niuguificent  marble  blocks  heaped  and  thnivq] 
up  at  random  arc  not  worth  m  much  as  the  most  modost  dwelUa*^ 
and  however  precious  these  scicutilio  data  may  be,  wc  run  thedan^ 
of  being  only  confused  liy  them  ho  lung  as   wc  have  no  convcnie&t 
plan  for  their  rational  classification. 

I    have  already  given    rcoJtons    why   tlic  sociological   scheme 
Comte  sceras  inadequate  to  the  task  ;  and   I  hope  it  would  be  sti^rJ 
fluous   to  give   other   reasons  why  I    do  not  hasten    to  accept 
oi^auic   "struggle  for  life  "   sociological  scheme  which,  through 
Schaeffle's    scholastic    subtilties,    leads    us    directly  to   the   rcsgl 
quaintnesses  of  M.  Jaeger. 

From    Herbert  Spencer's    intermediate    position    wc    can    ofllji 
perceive   that    it    is  connected    with     Comte's    huiORnism   on  tal 
practical   side,  whilst   his  own   organic  theory,  though  rcstriettdjj 
theoreticolly  brings  him  nearer  to  the   zoological  conception  ofti 
object  of  social  science.      Wc  know  what  kind  of  restrictions  Herbert! 
*  Ed.  Cla[iArSile  oad  LMclimaoD'a  "  ItMMurchM  oa  lafnsoria»." 
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Spencer  quotes,  but — and  this  is  to  be  rrgrcttnl — the  ituthor  gives 
ua  no  criterion  plftin  aad  sharp  fur  jnd^iig  wlirthcr  the  barrier  thua 
rrcated  is  strong  enough  ia  prerent  the  sociological  domain  from 
being  overrun  with  merely  zoological  Dottniis.  At  Icastj  one  of  tlio 
two  (tlie  diacrctc  character  of  societies)  could  l)c  easily  scaled  by 
M.  ScU&eCBc,  and  wu  have  alrcndy  seen  that  the  author  himself 
does  Dot  quote  it  as  very  substantial. 

far  more  substantial,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  second  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  restriction* — viz.,  that  a  society  docs  not  possess  a  special 
tensorium  like  &u|)erior  animals,  and  thm  a  social  oi^anism  cannot 
practicvlly  be  allowed  any  end  or  aim  but  the  nelfnre  of  its  orgaus 
and  members.  However  attractive  to  us  may  be  that  important  point 
of  hi*  sociological  scheme,  we  mu«t  own  that  the  restriction  refers 
only  to  a  particular  case  observable  in  two  species  of  societies,  hut 
is  not  philusu|)liieally  inherent  in  our  cooceptiou  of  organism  ur  of 
nciety.  And  indeed  the  polemic  raised  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Huxley  about  what  he  calls  Herbert  Spencer's  acfminiWra/tve  nihUiam 
fields  us  a  fiuflicicnt  proof  that  the  prominent  English  evolutionist  has 
not  yet  said  his  very  last  word  upuu  that  important  subject. 

T. 

The  "  grand  "  Colbert,  anxious  for  the  development  of  commerce, 
convoked  the  richest  merchants  of  Paris  in  order  to  take  their  advice. 
"  Monseigncur,"  said  a  certain  llarx)n,  a  first'Closs  wholesale  dealer 
firoin  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  "if  you  arc  so  kindly  disposed  towards  us, 
pray,  let  us  alone:  commerce  certainly  will  prosper  when  you  don't 
care  a  bit  about  it."  That  reply  of  a  Parisian  ffrot  bonnet  is  the 
very  motto  of  the  political  theory  of  Herbert  Speucer. 

Of  course,  1  need  not  remind  my  readers  of  the  remarkable  essays 
|«bUihed  by  the  author  of  "  First  Principles,"  in  the  pages  of  this 
■aOM  CvKTcitrofuHr  Heview,  on  goremmental  uou-intcrfercncc.  I 
BMKly  endeavour  to  state  that  each  of  the  three  branches  into  which 
■odem  theoretical  sociology  divides  itself  has  its  proper  political 
(xofYannie  according  to  its  philosophical  premises.  Thus,  French 
poaitiTism  is  prone  to  a  kind  of  learned  [tatriarchy,  somewhat  like  a 
■oeBtiie  pepalism  or  the  Chinese  IVibunal  of  Ceremonies.  'Hie 
"  «tr«K)e  ibr  life"  lehool  puts  forth  the  Kulturkampf,  cither  Social- 
dwofwtic  or  Biamarckian  ;  whilst  Herbert  Spencer  revives  the  old 
Maacfeater  laiMtt:  fairt,  laittez  pagjer-^i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  no 
|o*inuMBtal  or  revolntionsry  interference, 

FI  do  not  mDember  exactly  who  was  the  prominent  man  who  said 
tkal  ycople  "  have  not  the  age  of  their  own  years,  but  that  of  the 
caAny  ifcey  lire  in."  Our  century  grows  mature,  i.e.,  sceptical,  and 
■a  RHBsaUc  man  in  our  days,  proridcd  that  hi*  mind  is  of  the 
ifcnfc  height  of  our  century,  will  espouse  any  one  of  these  three 
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political  theories  without  bciug  sure  whether  it  really  reets  la  r 
solid  scientitic  ba»tt».  Hackneyed  commonplaces,  iplintcra  of  mrn* 
out  metaphysical  doctriue,  have  lost  their  credit  with  u*.  An  innnc. 
ible  ifflpulso  draw»  ua  towards  the  reconatitntion  of  an  ethical  unity 
which  eould  reconcile  cur  mind  with  our  heart,  our  avowed  principlar 
with  our  everyday  dealings  :  but  that  unity  ought  to  be  rtritOy 
sciculitlc.  Our  mind  (using  Comte's  adroimhle  words)  consentato 
be  the  miuister  of  our  heart,  but  it  never  again  »balt  become  ili 
slave.  The  public  conscience  is  tired  with  the  hypocrisy  of  so  mtty 
years  during  which  we  have  practiced  Malthus  six  days  in  the  we^ 
MLDCtifying  the  seventh  by  preaching  Christ,  with  his  disrespectful  hish 
upoD  rich  meu,  camels,  and  needles.  And  uo  practical  case  of  motili 
or  politics  can  be  knowingly  settled  before  we  have  got  a  ratiaJ 
knowledge  of  those  general  laws  for  which  man  has  always  'l||H 
scrutinixiug  the  powers  he  supposed  to  rule  over  Nature. 

The  nature-pervading  spirit  most  generally  recognized  by  teandj 
men  in  our  days  is  tbe  spirit  of  evolution,  and  Herbert  Spcuocr 
gained  to  himself  unquestionable  rights  to  our  gratitude  fur  ha^ 
shown  how  thiit  general  law  meebaaically  comes  from  the  stilt  mnt 
univeriiHl  law  of  jicrmaucuce  of  motion.     Jiut  wliilit  his  crolulioDia 
leads  us  directly  to  the   louged-fur  iutellectual  unity  so  far  ai  thl 
inferior  branches  of  knowledge  arc  conccmed,  in  far  more  imp(n1ii| 
social   matters   vc  ^ec  three  essentially  different  political   theono 
each  of  them  pretending  to  be  the  very  last  aud  the  uxoti  geoniii 
Iruit  of  the  root  of  evolution.      Besides,  we  know  also  other  pohti 
doctrines    haunting    modern  minds,    nud    which   arc   generally 
tc^cthcr  under  the  name  of  revohdionunj,  on  accouut  of  the  wuU 
position   held   by  their  adlicri'ntM   townnU  tbe   regularly  comtitoli 
political  and  social  ]K>wciti  aud  agencies. 

If  wc  were  to  follow  step  by  atep  the  most  prominent  Icadersof 
political  theories  above  mcniioned,  wc  could  scarcely  get  a  canveakl 
standpoint  to  settle  witli  accuracy  whieb   uf  tlicm   all   ought  U> 
considered   as  the  most  authentic  progeny  of  their  common  on 
tiouary  stock.     Fur  this  end  wc  are  rather  conijicllod  to  ebooH 
independent  posiliou  from  which  wc  can   survey  at   onoe  the  B 
unquestionable  scientilic  results  of  them  all,  and  to  trace  at  oturoi 
risk  and  peril    some    narrow     path    leading    us    directly   from 
physical  basis  to  the  sociological  summit  of  tbe  evulutiun. 

Startiog  from  tbe  priuciple  of  unity  and  coutiuuity  of  li£i^  t 
need  not  repeat  that  any  classification  of  cosmic  phenomena  and 
scientilic  branches  has  its  reason,  not  in  the  reality  itself,  bat  m 
in  the  impossibility  inherent  in  our  mind  of  perceiving  unity  withi 
confusion.  A  rational  division  of  the  scientific  organism  into  a  nun' 
of  bmuches  or  scries  must  be  strictly  conformable  to  tlie  scrks  d 
natural   phenomena  for  each  of  which  wc   arc  able    to  account  1ii|| 
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as   of  a    single    general    Ian-.       Thus,    returning    to    Comte's 

flUHfication  of  scicuce,  ttc  sec  tliat  he  cooiiidcrs  &<t  so  m&uy  distinct 

lysDcIics    astronomy,  physics,   snt]    chemtHtrr.       Hut  all   tlic    con- 

oele  phenomena  ohscrrable  within   the    domain  of  each  of   these 

Kieeeca  ore  already  in  our  days  explicable  by  means  of  a  single  law — 

tbt  of  gravitation,  scientifically  cx|)ounded  by  Ncwtou.    Nowadays, 

tre  not  only  authorized  to  consider  philosophically  caloric,  light, 

ity,  and    chemical    affinity  as    so    many  tratiftformations    of 

ileal  motion,  but  we  bare  learned,  toOj  many  a  practical  pro- 

lof  converting  them  into  each  other  at  our  will.      Hence,  we  can 

lify  the    classification  of   the    great   French    positivist  without 

ptnidictiDg  his  own  philosophical  method,  or  the  fundamental  lav 

luIntioD,  and  thus  wc  get  the  first  term  uf  a  rational  cla»sificatiou 

cienoes,  which  we  tuay  style  anorganoioyij. 

[But  we  cauDot  ascend    the  scale   of  natural  evolution    without 

iug   with   orders  of  facts  for  which   our  mind  is  uot  able  to 

jt  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  : 

b,  namely,  are  the  complex  phenomena  uf  organic  life ;  and,  since 

Ics  Darwin'a  time,  wc  know  that  all  that  vast  series  uf  concrete 

lomeua  can  be  reasonably  referred  to  one  single  scientific  prtu> 

t,  which  is  the  law  of  struggle  for  life,  with  all   its  welt  kuowa 

Cal  consequence!;.     Thus  we  become  able  to  range  all  the  rarious 

aches  of  knowledge  dealing  with  thediBerent  stages  of  individual 

ic   life   under  a  single  Qag,  bearing  the  celebrated  Darwinian 

-Straggle  for  life. 

hffidle  t$t  CQnmumh  propria  dicere,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the 

that  my  readers'  attention  would  soon  be  tired  with  this  appa- 

rehcarsal  of  the  spelling-book  of  cvolutionitim.     Unfortunatelyf 

*lcss,  I  am  eoiupcUcd  to  dwell  still  further  ujmu  the  oouuec- 

really   existing  between  an  organology  anil  biology,  or  rather, 

reen  the  concrete  provinces  proper  to  each  uf  these  f^ciettccs. 

\Di  course,  we  du  uot  want  much  perspicacity  to  distitiguiah  an 

from  a  flower,  or  both  from  a  stone,      liut  the  more  we  enlarge 

knowlodgc  of  natural  life,  the  less  we  become  able  to  tix  any 

^t  between  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  or  between  organisms 

Jy  and  mineral  budica.     The   two  great  orders  of  cosmic  life 

be  orgauic  aud  the  inorganic — arc  not  superimposed,  like  gcolo- 

strata  in  some  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  hut  they  entwine  each 

ramifying  still   more  and   more,   till  their  branches  become 

aileiiiinal,    like  capillary  arteries  and    veins  in    a  human   body. 

rftiU  more.    Are  we  sum  that  the  distinction  we  make  between  inor- 

^■io  and   organic  scries  corresponds  to  different   provincea    really 

H|(ODt,  and   is  not  merely  due   to  the   impossibility  of  our  mind 

^BNinting  for   ccrtaiu  phenomena  on  the  ground  of  a  single  law, 

riihout  the  addition  of  a  new  one,  more  limited  ?     I  do  not  know ; 
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but  even  if  the  second  (tuppositioa  be  true,  still,  «c  codU  w 
abaiidnti  tlic  ilistiiicliuii  between  anQrganohffy  aud  b'toh^ij,  nttboq 
coQfusiiig  tlio  little  vc  liiiow  ufrcnlily. 

luorgiitiic  life  dues  uut  dUapjiear  vhere  organic  life  begins, 
under  more  than  one  aspect,  the  mast  perfect  humau  body  bctitn 
itself  jii»t  SH  any  plijrsical  body  wuuld  do  iu  i«imtlar  conditioni 
Jivcry  furllicr  <tLc|i  of  evolution  implies  all  the  former  ones  jAutvni^ 
thing  else  trhicJi  was  not  perceptible  before,  or,  perhaps^  did  not  evi 
exist  ilic'i-e  csiTpt  virtnally.  iguonodvn,  Pierodactytus,  Stc.,  majD 
live  in  our  day,  but  vc  can  easily  sec  tbemj  duly  improved  a 
corrected,  iu  so  many  aDimnIs  of  our  prcaeut  zoological  ejwt 
ludividnaU,  and  even  apceicii,  died  which  could  not  stand  the  impro 
raeiits  required  by  the  pro^rtss  of  zoological  evolution,  but  tli«  typ 
instead  of  dying,  lives  with  an  intensity  highly  increased.  l%ai, 
frc  would  search  for  a  natural  province  where  the  lav  of  graviuiia 
abdicates  it*  power  for  the  sake  of  the  airuggle  for  life,  wo  certaai 
hhould  lie  ut  a  loss  ;  nor  could  wc  point  to  any  natural  provi 
where  inorganic  life  is  replaced  entirely  by  organic  life.  Unr  ba 
reason,  for  strictly  distinguisliing  biology  from  anorganolugy  i^  Ht 
we  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  organic  phcnomcua  by  gr* 
tation  alone :  the  mrpliis  above  mentioned  ba!i  accumulated  tin 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  must  look  for  a  specific  principle. 

Hence,  the  best  definition  of  anorganology  would  be,  that  scica 
which  accounts  for  cosmic  phenomena  on  the  ground  of  ihcNcwtoiii 
law  only,  whether  they  occur  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  in  a 
or  in  a  hum&o  body.  Biology,  then,  is  that  science  which  aecona 
for  cosmic  pheuonictiia  requiring  the  addition  of  more  *>pccific  Ur 
vix.,  the  Darwinian  law  of  struggle  for  life  and  trausformism.  Sn 
phenomcim,  indeed,  are  oboervublc  ouly  in  iudiTidQals,*  bat  tbe 
iudividujiU  may  be  either  microscopic  jilastids  or  exceedingly  lai 
aggregations  of  the  most  perfect  individuals,  styled  zo'iih  lu 
Cattaneo's  classification:  nevertheless,  the  phenomena  mmt 
referred  to  the  biological  domain  so  far  as  they  are  explicable 
the  ground  of  the  Darwiuian  law  (struggle  for  life  or  competitia 
which  is  not  a  dew  ex  nxachind,  but  merely  a  synthesis  of  nnmbetti 
mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  agencies. 


Returning  now  to  the  preliminary  ([ueation  of  theoretical  K 
we  find  it  very  much-eimplilied  by  these  summary  remarks. 
we  need  no  longer  care  much  about  the  hanlly  controverted  tbesi 
whether  society  is  or    is   not  an  organized  body,  and  whether  i 

•  Sotnn  tniiilrrn  ctiBmolo^intB  Btnt*  tlmt  the  stars— OOT  eftrlli  T«itJi  it*  mono  Ml 
ought  to  \>K  viiiiniileri-d  ftKotuBiiJiabu'lif*.  ij.  L  Krotliier,  "  lli*U»rcdii  la  Tflnfc" 
it  i»  pUia  ttut  il  we  would  rrant  to  them  anj  iudividualiiy,  tiio  attraclMC «l  ■ 
ntiiuo  by  larger  once  ebonld  iltso  oseumo  a  chuactcr  uf  atrugglo. 
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It)  or  not  any  morplioln^cal  boundary  between  intUvidu&ls  and 
'^lodcticit.  Societies  mar  be  indh'iduaU  exactly  as  the  most  perfectly 
OKtniud  animals  arc,  in  their  turn,  mere  physical  bodice,  but  socio- 
|(ST  (till  may  l>c  a  science  jnst  at  really,  or  rather  rationally, 
dutisct  from  biolo^,  u  btolopry  itself  i^  from  astronomy,  phyaicii,  or 
tkmiitrr. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  that  the  organic  theory  of  societies  is  of 
opital  interest,  and  that  when  once  wc  grant  that  soeicty  is  a  living 
^g  and  that  it  jjrows,  we  thereby  settle  beforehand  that  no  intcr- 
fucc,  governmental  or  rcvolntionary,  is  desirable  with  sorial  matters: 
wcscem  compelled  to  espouse  Ticrbert  Spencer's  political  theory. 
to  it  Accms  at  firat  »ight  only.  Far  more  unquestionable  it  is 
potatoes  grow,  and  that  no  crop  of  them  can  be  ytcMcd  if 
Mv  tiiriiips  in  their  place.  Nevertheless,  every  agrieulturist 
that  the  let-them*atonc  policy  iu  snch  a  case  is  by  no 
adrisablc,  and  that  the  crop  directly  depends  on  intelligent 
paid  to  their  thriving.  Our  boys  and  girU  also  grow,  and  even 
iiDfty  admit  that  iu  eight  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  better  to  let 
grow  alone  rather  thau  to  submit  them  to  the  pedagogic 
atiuu  flourishing  iu  a  good  many  of  our  public  and  private 
)ls.  But  could  we  reasonably  pretend  that  no  education  at  all 
^preferable  to  the  smallest  amount  uf  rational  cducatiou  ? 
]It  teems  plain  that  wc  ought  uot  to  search  for  any  natural  region 
pruvinco  which  could  be  called  sociological  throughout,  and  thus 
tiopolized  by  merely  Kociulogtcal  studies,  Ijecause  there  is  no  such 
^oa  in  the  world  which  could  be  styled  organic  in  the  absolute 
of  the  word,  exclusive  of  phenomena  of  an  inrerior  inorganic 
cter.  The  only  question  to  be  settled  is — whether  or  not  there 
iieries  of  phenomena  not  explicable  by  the  Newtonian  mechanical 
lupplemeuted  by  the  Darwinian  biological  law  of  struggle 
life  or  competition?  If  there  Js  none,  then  no  aociologj*  is 
Qoired  at  all,  and  we  must  say  that  »cientilic  orgauism  has 
led  its  full  growth  siuce  anorgauology  is  completed  by  a  biology 
on  such  a  rational  and  strictly  scientific  ground  as  is  the  specific 
of  modem  traosformism.  But  when  there  are  such  scries  .of 
Dmena,  then  it  becomes  plain  that  the  binomial  scieiitilic  scries 
{aaology  and  biology- — ought  to  be  completed  by  a  third 
croTganic  term  (in  Herbert  !l>pcncer's  acceptation  of  tliat  word) 
bieh  can  be  no  other  thau  sociology.  And,  Mhcthcr  those  phe- 
BDt  aro  peculiar  to  human  species  only — which  wu»  the  opiuion 
'Coioto— or  whether  they  ace  observable  iu  zoYds  of  an  inferior 
ilomical  structure — which  is^  the  opinion  oftiome  promineut  modem 
agists — or,  still  further,  whether  we  can  meet  with  them  all  in  the 
ler  morphologic  regions  of  colonies  and  eveu  of  plastids — that  is 
h  a  secondary  matter,  which  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  as  soon 
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u  {aud  vhich  cannot  be  reasonabl^r  settled  before)  we  get  rid  of  tb 
prelimioBiy  question  of  the  limits,  specifio  methods,  and  of  tbetm 
object  of  sociology. 

Theoretical I}r,  no  one  among  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  th| 
organic  school  lu  sociology  goes  so  Far  as  to  deny  that  the  com 
of  the  binomial  scientific  series  above  by  a  third,  a  sociological 
ia   highly    desirable ;  and    ve   have    seen    that    M.   Jaeger  hii 
modestly  concedes  that  there  may  be  social  entities  of  a  higher  t 
not  included  in  his  zoological  province.  KcrcrthclesSj  after  the  pen 
of  his  pogeaquotcd  above,  wc  cannot  hclpbccoming  rather  anxious  a1 
irhat  may  be  the  business  of  a  "  Sociolof;  dcr  Kuknnft,"  since 
figure  of  zoological  class: fi cation  ia  able  to  convince  every 
man  that  States  aeephalie,    whether  the  great  American  Repu! 
or  Switzerland,  arc  irrevocably,    rom    Ifatue    am,  sentenced  bv 
natural  law   to   alternate   torture    between   oligarchy  and  ty 
unless  they   prefer  to  "perish   prematurely;''    whilst    the  un^i 
tionable    bencBts  of  "  Kulturkampf,"   out    of   which    there 
salvation,  are  greedily  monopoliKcd  by  people  whom  the  strug! 
existence  has  endowed  witli  national  monarchy  based  upon  cfp. 
family,  &c. 

Nobody  has  doubted  for  many  years  that  struggle  for  existe 
•very  powerful  agent  of  evolution.     It  remains  only  to  settle  wh- 
it   is   really   a   scientific   law  (and   as   such  it  must  be  ncoenttil] 
Hmited),  or  rather  a  kind  of  deut  ex  machhui  accountiog  for  all, 
materialistic  I'rovidence  autocratically  pervading  the  whole  crvatioo.' 

X  must  observe  that  if  the  strug:gle-for-exiNtence  principle  mull 
seieutifically  account  for  social  phenomena,  then  the  high  meii 
Charles  Darwin  would  be  much  diminished  in  my  eyes, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  most  momeutoiis  phi' 
work  of  our  age  was  not  not  his  "  Ortgiu  of  Species,'*  but  far  Bun 
the  "Essay  on  Population,"  by  JIalthus.  Indeed,  the  modem 
transformism  (Alfred  R.  Wallace  explicitly  states  it)  is  grounded  ufM 
thft  application  to  biology  of  that  same  law  of  competition  wbii^ 
Malthua,  as  early  as  1~9B,  asserted  to  be  the  fundamental  law  ofthf 
social  life  of  man.  Thus  the  most  modern  writings  of  the  strug|le- 
for-cxisfcncc  sociological  school,  far  from  being  the  seed  of  sometltiof ' 
new  and  jiroduclive  of  future  progress  yet  unknown,  arc  rsUitf 
mere  rehearsals  of  a  woru-out  doctrine  uhioh,  after  being  unfoliy 
only  k  stop  further  by  Kicardo,  soon  lost  all  its  scientific  value  litb 
J.  B.  Say,  and  uo  sooner  reconquered  some  uncontested  rigliti  to 
our  attention  than,  with  Rodbcrtus  and  K.  Marx,  it  threw  iwelf  into 
the  dec)>  sea  of  modern  socialism.  It  seems  obvious  that  tiw 
hackneyed  I^IaUhusinii  axiom?,  now  trauslatcd  into  the  biologicil 
jargon  of  organic  sueiologists,  cannot  yield  any  more  than  dicf 
hare  already  yielded  in  their  original  shape  of  the  renowned  "  progni* 
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'pen"  with  their  unstalistical  ratios  and  with  their  ethical  couronne^ 
Wt^  tM^ce  o(  moTc  or  less  morallr  restraiucd  procrentiou. 

^BCpbinitig  merit  of  Darwin  resides  eapeciallj  in  the  amaKiiig 
^Huitjr  TTith  rrbich  his  genius  transformed  that  worn-out 
^Po(»-cconoo]ical  thesis  into  the  rcry  principle  of  regeneration, 
W  only  for  tbc  biological  science  of  onr  davs,  bnt  also  for  modem 
nhitoiopb^  altogether.  Such  a  miracle  eouLd  he  performed  only  b^ 
kti  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  great  law  of  competition  or 
(tnjglc  for  life,  imdulv  applied  by  the  Malthusian  politico- economy  to 
iinieii  of  phenomena  for  wbicb  tt  cannot  account,  is  really  a  capital 
tniociplc  pcrruling  the  individual  life  throughout.  Since  the  MaU 
tfauiiin  law,  slating  that  the  number  of  competitors  always  cucceda 
tk  neann  of  subsistence,  is  true  with  animals,  wc  might  logically 
fpRwe  that  it  would  not  do  for  human  societies  ;  because  the  animals, 
bdcg  far  more  prolific  than  men,  simply  consume  the  food  they  find 
jddy  in  Xature,  wbiUt  the  lowest  human  tribes — provided  that  they 
pCHttas  some  soeinl  organization — generally  produce  a  large  part  of 
ibt  they  consiune ;  and  slavery,  appearing  at  a  very  low  degree  of 
ndal  evolution,  yields  us  a  sufHcicnt  proof  that,  even  in  those 
deftitute  conditions,  men  united  into  a  society  produce  more  food 
tbra  i»  strictly  required  for  tbe  subsistence  of  them  alL 

Derbert  Spencer  states  with  all  the  rciiuiaite  evidence  that  the 
general  law  of  evolution  is  the  pcrmaueoce  of  furcc,  and  we  can 
SbUow  it  throughout  the  vast  dominion  of  inorganic  stages  of  cvolu- 
tioii  without  bciug  compelled  to  apply  to  any  other  law.  It  is  only 
wheu  we  meet  with  tbe  multiplicity  of  organized  beings  that  a 
^icific  law  is  required,  aud  then  Charles  Darn-iu  brings  in  his 
urofgle  for  existence  philosophically,  which  does  ^cientitically  ac- 
eount  for  numberless  transformations  of  living  iD<lividual8.  From 
the  fact  that  wcial  life  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  individual 
lift,  wc  are  uot  authorized  to  infer  that  the  fundamental  law  of  both 
ikdindnal  and  social  modes  of  being  must  be  identical :  organic 
life  ii,  too,  merely  a  complement  of  the  inorganic,  but  it  requires 
iti  ipeci5c  law.  In  many  cases  we  can  easily  see  how  the 
itraggle  for  life  impels  men,  like  animals,  to  the  constitution  of  a 
kifoe  or  society  ;  but  even  then  we  can  assert  fi  priori  that  tbe 
hmof  an  alliance  arc  not  the  laws  of  war.  In  many  other  cases 
loeia)  action  seems  not  to  be  imposed  on  them  by  considerations  of 
{wnoual  preservation ;  hut  it  is  plain  that  tbe  roots  of  social  life  must 
be  deeply  buried  in  their  physiological  needs  and  wants,  egoistic, 
altniistie,   ur   whatever  else   they  may  be.*     Arc  uot  the  rootB  of 

■  Iiitentttiiit  infon&stioa  un  tbst  ncwiot  can  b«  )j;ot  id  th«  well-knowa  work  of 
Vaa  BeDedra  an  "  Psmltian,  MotualUni,  and  CbmateBMilisin  among  Aaitnalt." 
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organic  life  itself  hnrinrl  also  deeply  in  pliysical  and  chemical  pro- 
.  {lerlica  of  matter  ?  Besides,  we  know  ol^i  not  a  less  number  of 
such  instances  where  sociability  is  not  only  indifferent,  but  rather 
hurtful  and  dan{^roii8  from  tbo  point  of  vicv  oE  competition  and 
preacrvattun  uf  individuals  alone.* 

1  have  no  room  to  quote  here  the  remarkable  researches  of 
Ocoffroy  St.  Ililnlre,  nor  to  cite  inst-ances  which  can  be  gathered 
easily  from  zoologicul  and  ethnological  works.  I  trust  that  the  foU 
lowing  few  lines,  borrowed  from  A.  Eapinas'a  book  about  Animal 
SocietieSj  will  suffice.  He  says  :  "  So  far  as  accidealaf  aocietieg  arc 
concerned,  utility  [Viai&n^t)  seems  to  play  the  most  prominent  part, 
and  sympathy  {i.e.,  a  stimulus  not  explicable  by  the  law  of  struggle 
or  competition)  only  cousoUdates  the  lies  which  interest  had  formed. 
Among  those  who  have  an  interest  in  forming  societies,  those  only 
really  ilo  so  who  are  prone  to  mutual  tiympi^tliy.  As  to  the  normai 
societies,  formed  by  animals  of  the  same  Kpccics,  we  arc  induced  to 
give  the  first  place  to  fcympatby,  admitting  the  instincts  of  preserva- 
tion only  aa  an  element  consolidating  the  unions  connected  by 
•ympathy.'' 

l^rthcr,  I  have  already  mentioned  more  than  once  that  ilic  first^ 
aggregations  of  plastids,  which  really  are  the  starting-point  of 
morphological  progress,  have  never  yet  been  rationitUy  accounted 
for  by  the  law  uf  atrugglo  for  life,  and  tt  Kecms  rather  queationable 
■whether  Ihey  ever  can  be.  At  least,  a  learned  zoologist,  Prof. 
Kcasler,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  pajier  read  before  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  that  town,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  law  of  Bociability,  or  co-operation,  as  a  powerful  agent  of  bio- 
logical progrc«8.  Indeed,  we  canuot  perceive  any  personal  advantage 
arising  to  the  cells  or  plastids  from  the  fact  of  their  aggregating 
together,  and  thus  forming  the  first  rudiment  of  a  social  or  collective 
organism,  instead  of  pursuing  their  individual  advancement,  aa  tliey 
ought  to  do,  were  there  not  a  principle  quite  distinct  from  straggle 
pervading  throughout  the  superior  degrees  of  cosmic  cvolutton_  iu 
its  organic  stages. 

■\Vhcrcvcr  we  see  a  phenomenon  of  aasociation— be  it  in  the  sli^ 
of  a  vegetable  and  animal  organism,  or  in  that  of  a  more  perfect 
liuman  community — we  cannot  fail  to  detect  somctbing  new,  as:^| 
essentially  distinct  from  the  law  of  individualistic  competition  or^^ 
strnggle,  aa  that  specific  Darwinian  law  itself  is  distinct  from  tho  i 
Newtonian  universal  law  of  gravitation.  That  something  is,  naniely,.^| 
the  consensus  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  individualized  forces  " 
aiming  at  an  end,  not  personal  to  one  of  the  allies,  but  common  to 
them  all,  and  that  is  what  we  call  co-ojicration. 

Such  characteristic  facts,  proper  to  all  phenomena  of  a  scries, 
*  See  A.  Eapinat,  "D«b  ^ocittfs  AuiawlM." 
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juii  «h»t  we  call  a  principle  or  a  scientilic  law.  Thus,  we  cannot 
gntdAciuiovledgiug  a  principle  superior  to  tbatof  stniggle,nnd  we  are 
iiJiiced  to  complete  the  binomial  series  of  sciences  stated  above  by  a 
tkiid  term — riz.,  sociology — the  specific  law  of  which  is  co-operation 
fHibnggle  for  life  is  the  specific  law  of  biology),  and  the  object  of 
lUdi  is  the  investigation  of  the  natural  means  and  ways  by  which,  at 
nrious  stages  of  evolution,  is  obtained  that  consensus  of  iudividual- 
iMdlbrcca  aiming  at  an  end  common  to  them  all.  The  proper 
ioniiu  of  this  auperorgaoic  science  includes  every  department  of 
tbe  organized  world  (it  being  obvious  tbat  socialization  must  imply 
opiiizattoD,  and  that  no  society  can  be  found  where  the  acting 
iatfet  are  not  biologically  individualized)  where  co-operation  is  observ- 
lUe.  The  only  criterion  of  social  science  is  thus  co-operation,  whelbur 
n-operating  iodividuals  are  human  or  animals,  zoids  or  plastidi. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  perfectly  right  in  denying  the  character  of 
axiety*  to  a  host  of  people  listening  to  a  lecture,  hut  X  doubt  whether 
du  reason  on  which  he  bases  his  statement — viz.,  the  uon-perraaucnce 
of  nich  aggregations,  is  adequate.  We  could  easily  exemplify  many 
qmtc  temporary  aggregations,  the  sociological  character  of  which 
ipfcars  unquestionable,  since  we  see  in  them  that  couvcrgencR  of 
io^ndiial  forces  to  a  common  cud  which  is  the  only  criterion  of  a 
vdety.  On  the  other  hand,  aggregations  of  men,  or  other  KuVds, 
n^lit  be  permanent  without  our  being  obliged  to  conHidcr  them  as 
ndological  phenomena,  bGcause  that  characteristic  of  co-opcratiou 
nay  be  wanting  alittgctbcr.  Twu  mcti  carrying  a  burden  may  be  coa- 
lidcTod  as  a  sociological  ruditnent,  or  ecll^  but  a  hundred  men  lodging 
CD  ODC  house  for  their  lifetime,  or  meeting  together  every  day  during 
treaty  years  at  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  do  not  present 
u;  appreciable  embryo  of  sociability.  A  nation  may  perhaps  be 
anndeied  at  once  as  a  dem,  or  biological  entity,  but  Iieforc  we 
HCOaot  for  its  sociological  characterj  wc  must  iuquire  whether  there 
k  toy  co-operation,  and  in  what  degree,  between  the  individuals 
fanniiig  the  political  whole,  and  by  what  meana  that  degree  of 
tioQ  is  obtained. 
the  lowest  degrees  of  the  biological  evolution,  individuals  of  a 
'primordial  anatomical  structure  (cells  or  plastids)  cannot  form  a 
ay  or  society  without  mechanically  adhering  to  each  other  or 
Kg  connected  together  by  some  mechanical  tie.  Step  by  step 
Eion  of  physiological  labour,  with  ita  natural  consequence,  tub' 
lion,  begins  to  be  observable  with  individuals  so  connected 
jer  by  merely  physical  ties.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  polemic 
Hcrl>ert  Sjicnccr,  states  quite  rightly  that  the  most  perfect 
ical  beings  present  that  auborditiatiou  pushed  to  the  extreme 
In  the  zoids   of  a   superior   anatomical   structure    (birds, 

*  "  Piinoiplea  of  Sociology. "  lot.  tit. 
»L.  L.  O  O 
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mammalia,  and  men)  wc  see  the  sensitivcncsB  so  completely  con- 
centrated in  a  specific  scusorium,  and  the  co-operating  indiriduals 
9o  perfectly  complying;  with  the  interests  of  the  whole,  that  their 
physiological  personality  disappears,  and  they  become  mere  organs. 
1  must,  nevertheless,  observe  that  when  we  say,  it  is  hot,  that  is 
not  because  the  mercury  rises  in  the  thermometer,  that  rising  being 
only  an  index  of  the  rising  temperature  around  ;  and  shotild  we 
come  under  the  point  «t  which  mercury  freezes,  or  above  the  point 
at  which  it  boiU,  we  ought  to  search  for  another  criterion  of  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  temperature.  So  the  progress  of  subordina- 
tion in  superior  biological  organisms  is  only  a  morphological  token 
of  a  greater  co-operation  obtained  Ihau  would  be  possible  with  a  less 
degree  of  subordination  or  with  a  still  more  primordial  mechanical 
tie.  But  the  erolutiou  does  not  stop  at  that  point,  and  the  superior 
biological  individuals,  produced  by  such  co-operative  agency  of  orgaus 
ba«ed  ou  subordiuatiou,  lu  their  turn  uuite  together  aud  form  aggre- 
gations or  societies  of  a  su|)crior  style,  called  denu.  ^| 

The  tics  uniting  together  the  members  of  these  superior  sociclic*^^ 
greatly  vary :  they  may  be  partly  more  or  less  mechanical,  like  tho«c 
which  arc  oliai-actcri»tie  of  tlic  luwe^t  social  onlcr,  but  their  mcch(uil--i 
cality  never  reaches.  »o  far  a«  a  tiircct  adherence  (that  is  what  licrberfcJ 
Spencer  means  by  the  diarrde  character  of  societies  as  opposed  to  tfaa 
concrete  character  of  animals),  or  as  any  vascular  mem.brane  like 
those  whieli  unite  together  the  iudtviduals  in  a  colony  of  molluscs ; 
they  may  be  also  partly  based  on  division  of  labour,  but  subordina- 
tion here  never  attains  that  point  at  which  the  physiological  autonomy 
of  the  individuals  would  disap])ear,  and  they  become  mere  organs. 

But,  while    ou   the   further    side   of   the    sociological    cvohitiOD  j, 
mechanical  adherence  (1st  degree),  and  subordination  (Snd  degree),  ^| 
are  considerably  decreasing,  a  highly  superior  mode  of  obtaining  co-  " 
operation  begins  here  to  be  appreciable — vis.,  conscious  and  volun- 
tary consensus  of   the  members   of  the    dem,  or  community  (3rd 
degree).     I  doubt  whether  a  human  or  animal    society  can   be   met 
with  in  which  that   specific  element  of  couscicus  and  voluntary  con-  j 
scnsus  is  wantiug  altogether,  bat  it  may  intervene  in  various  degreea.^| 
The  more  this  superior  clement  prevails  over  the  two  inferior  ones^^ 
(viz.,    mechanical     aggregation    and  subordination),    the    mortJ    the 
co-operation   obtained   is  conscious  and  voluntary,  the  further  alio 
a  society  is  advanced  on  its  evolutionary  way.    Heuce,  whenever  we 
wish  sociologically  to  account  for  a  concrete  phenomenon  of  com* . 
munity  or  aggregation,  we  ought  to  consider  '.'~- 

1.  The  quantity  of  co-operation  yielded. 

2.  The  means,  more  or  less  conscious  and  voluntary,  for  obtain-' 
lug  consensus  of  individualized  forces  aiming  at  an  end  not  personal 
to  one  of  the  allies. 
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Euniplea  can  be  gathered  in  history  and  otbuologf  of  Bocieties 
■ot  liigbly  civilized,  the  membcra  of  which  enjoy  a  freedom  unknown 
tB  ifcc  tnost  Hbrritl  Kuroj>cau  monarchicH  and  republics  in  our 
diys:  sudi  were  the  comimmities  of  Cossacks  iu  Southern  Eusaia 
in  the  17th  century,  and  such  are,  if  M.  iUffray*  be  trusted,  the 
Sliakos.  But  these  people  content  themselves  with  co- 
la in  a  d^ree  which  woold  appear  very  meagre  from 
civilized  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  geographical 
-e^-,  the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang 
Ho*ug-ho^ where  physical  conditions  require  from  the  inhabit- 
fir  more  co-operation  than  they  were  able  to  yield  freely  and 
i»1y  in  their  state  of  civilization;  and,  in  fact,  thuse  countries 
ilways  bccu,  and  are  still,  classical  for  their  despotism,  either 
btical)  or  casta!,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
I  BBin  Up  in  a  few  words  ; — 
1.  Mechanical    Conatrainl,   which     is    compatible   only   with   the 

stages  of  the  iudiriduahzed  (biological)  life. 

i.  Subordination    by    special litatiou    of    labour,   or    by  political 

■DDT  (which  is  only    n    particular   cusc  of  the  former),  always 

ling  fur  the  larger  part  of  the   individuals  united,  if  not  for 

alt;  acd 

13.  Cofuennta  more  and  more  cwudoiu  and  voluatary. 

tSoch  are  the  three  stages  of  sociological  evolution,  and,  1  think, 

ratio  of  that  progression  is  so  easily  ap|ircciablc,  that  1  need  not 

ill  more  particularly  upon    it.     It   rcsultx  that,  so  far  as  an  end 

be  seientificBlly  assigned   to  social   evolution,  that  end  can  be 

Doe:  namely,  anarchy — i.t\,  a  large  amount  of  co-operation   of 

Domous   individuals  as  perfect  as   their  biological   organization 

and    that    amount    of    cu-operatiuu    yielded    not    by    any 

inical    tie,  nor  by  any  subordination,  cither    by   physiological 

^palttical  constraint,  hut-  plainly  and  completely  liy  their  own  con- 

and  free  will  iu  the  modem  psychological  acceptation  of  these 


rWhetber  it  please  or  displease  the  learned  KuHurtriigrr  of  whatever 
pruclirities,  the  last  word  of  the  scieutilic  theory  of  evolution  is 
tftat  very  terrifying  word,  anarchy,  so  eloquently  anathematized  fr 
rd  by  Darwinizing  sociologists  and  so  many  others. 


mMr^ 


Tilt. 


If  we  review  the  evolution  of  cosmic  life  in  the  past  so  far  aa  it 
■  observable  by  strictly  scicuti5c  methods,  we  arc  compelled  to 
iknowledge   that   a    large   amount   of    progress    has    been    already 


•  "  l-'AbyMink,"  pirAcli.  TtoffrnJ- 
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without,  any  apparent  iutcrfcreucc  uf  a  conscious  fauman  will 
cosmic  matters.  Sjicaking  aniliro porno rpliically,  we  caa  say  I 
cvuliitioiL  has  an  ctiin,  that  its  aim  is  progress,  aud  that  Nature  atta 
il  suruly  aud  practically  without  our  cousciously  aad  iuteutioaol 
cariag  much  about  it. 

But  we  must  not  be  forgetful  that  progress  in  croIatioQ  an  I 
asserletl  oujy  bo  far  as  the  cosmic  n'hole  is  considered,  and  that  m 
way  is  studded  with  corpses  of  iudiriduals,  uationsj  and  worlds 
fallen  because  they  could  not  stand  the  trausformations  required  bf 
the  restless  progress  of  evolution. 

We  can  certainly  assert  that  the  law  of  the  future  society  is  aaaich;r, 
and  that  it  anrcly  shall  be  attained  by  Nature  left  ulonc  But  tbt 
further  progress  of  any  particular  society  of  the  present  day  is  b;  db 
means  warranted  by  any  immovable  natural  law  of  evolution.  IW 
rctically,  it  may  be  a  consolation  for  each  of  us  to  know  that  if  ire  da 
not  thrive  in  our  life,  because  of  our  iunbility  to  stand  the  chsagei 
asked  for  by  evolution,  somebody  else  shaU  thrive  certainly  j  IjHt 
practically,  we  are  all  allowed  to  wish  that  the  thriving  one  should  be 
ourselves. 

Dr.  Lange,  although  not  a  profcasioual  eociologist,  teaches  m 
that  the  way  of  progress  in  evolution  is  nothing  less  than  rectilinear, 
and  he  eveu  disrespectfully  compares  the  so-rauch-talkcd-of  cosmic  M 
historical  Provideace  to  a  huutcr  who,  iu  order  to  kill  a  hare,  discbai^ 
about  one  million  shots  in  every  direction.  The  hare  is  thus  rEached,(if 
course,  but  so  are  many  unlooked-for  people  also,  without  reckoning 
BO  mucli  powder  bnnit  in  vain.  On  the  other  baud,  Charles  Osrrin 
adduces  many  examples  of  intelligent  human  interference  with  lii&. 
logical  matters  directly  arriving  at  an  end  which  would  take  centarie» 
to  accomplish  by  the  alternate  teachings  of  natural  evolution  aloab 
'I'he  only  caution  needed  for  tlic  success  of  such  intcrfercuccs  is  ihe 
security  that  our  personal  end  docs  not  He  out  of  the  way  ofevoloiiuu, 
Since  wc  aec  that  the  result  of  natural  sociological  progression  u 
anarchy,  the  only  <]ucstion  which  remains  to  be  settled  refers  to  tls 
methods  and  practical  ways  leading  most  directly  to  that  social  ideal 
of  the  future. 

But  is  not  evolution  exclusive  of  revolution  in  this  sense,  that  iiflom 
like  a  majestic  and  peaceable  stream — that  it  abhorret  saUnm — wliilil 
revolution  seems  to  contain  in  ei'ery  syllable  of  its  terrifying  nanc 
something  catastrophic,  and  Js  throughout  fnti  of  pang  and  commotion? 
Ask  modern  geologists  whether  such  revolutionary  episodes  m  ibq 
earthquake  of  Ischia  or  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  are  erased  from  the 
history  of  our  earth,  now  that  wcknow  that  its  crust  is  formed  notb 
cataclysm^  but  by  c%'olution?  Ask  a  mother  whether  her  child  va 
not  painfully  shaken  and.  perhaps,  more  than  once  in  danger  of  deatl 
every  time  it  crossed  one  of  those  breakers  of  dentitiou,  passage  \ 
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ibertyj  &c.j  that  appear  like  so  many  milestones  marking  the  natural 
vy  of  our  individual  evolution  ? 

In  one  of  his  most  remarkable  essays,  Herbert  Spencer  states  that 
ht  very  soorce  from  which  every  constituted  government  draws  the 
best  of  its  power  is  "  the  accumulated  and  oi^anized  sentiment  of 
tlie  put,  ....  the  gradually  formed  opinion  of  countless  preceding 
jenentions/'  that  even  in  the  most  Liberal  countries  of  our  days, 
eooitituted  powers  ore  far  less  than  we  commonly  think  controlled 
"by  the  public  opinion  of  the  living,"  and  far  more  "  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  dead."  That  statement  points  out  the  very  reason  why 
our  social  atmosphere  becomes  so  soon  impregnated  with  deadly 
miumas,  emanations  from  the  tombs  of  past  generations,  when  a 
vfreshing  breeze  from  the  future  does  not  purify  it,  blowing  through 
,  revolutionary  agency. 

Leon  MEicesiKorr. 


COiNTEMPORARV   LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  1\ 

RUSSIA. 


BVaSIA'S  rOLlCY  IS  THE  EAST- 


THE  foreign  policy  of  Russia  has  of  Inte  been  the  subject  oi  ri|ril»D( 
attention  and  constant  aiipreheniiiou  on  the  part  of  other  Po'tr 
as  well  as  of  the  general  public  of  Europe.  The  Afghnn  enoflii 
seemed  to  disdoiac  deliberate  designs  against  Knglish  rule  and  inilu 
in  Asia  ;  when  the  Bulgarian  movement  set  the  stone  rolling  on  I 
Balkan  Peninsula,  jourtiHliats  and  politicians  could  not  be  jxTsmJe 
for  a  long  while  that  it  had  not  been  proni|)ted  by  Russian  iutrigiiCj-J 
when  the  real  influences  at  work  had  declaretl  tlicraselve^,  people  tiejnn 
to  look  forward  to  an  assertion  of  claims  and  displar  of  force  from  tW 
Power  which,  after  playiug  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  making  aftht 
Balkan  Peninsula,  imd  been  thruflt  aside  bjrits  own  prot^Ai ;  just  not 
the  Baton m  declaration  is  considered  by  many  as  the  beginiiingof 
independent  action  ou  the  part  of  Russia,  action  combining  tLe  tvc 
chief  elements  of  her  foreigu  policy- — hostility  against  England  mi 
the  striving  towards  preponderance  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  present  paper  does  cot  aim  at  reviewing  the  differenc  tttfa 
through  which  the  Kosteru  question  has  passed  of  laie ;  nor  is  it  mi 
object  to  state  at  length  what  shades  of  opinion  exist  in  Ru^sixutn 
this  cjuestion  and  its  prabahle  solution.  I  wont  to  present  the  men 
striking  features  of  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  avcTagt 
member  of  the  intelligent  class.  Nobody  will  dispute  that  rti( 
judgment  of  this  class  as  to  the  post,  and  its  prognostics  a«  to  tiit 
future,  are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  practical  importance:  thptmij 
serve  to  indicate  the  centre  of  gravity  settling  the  main  posttioaofi 
body  through  all  its  fluctuating  motions. 

Russia's  present  situation  in  respect  of  the  Balkan  States  is  oerlaiiJr 
a  very  awkward  and  abnormal  one.  For  more  than  a  century  she  hs' 
been  lighting  to  free  the  Cliristians  under  Turkish  rule,  ana  ■« 
establish  her  protectorate  over  the  liberated  impnlations.  She  liit 
been  successful  in  the  first  object,  and  quite  unsucccfutful  as  In  tlie 
second.  Those  very  Greeks,  Houmamaus,  Servians  and  BulgarAni 
who  have  to  thank  Russia  for  their  political  exist«noe  have  turned 
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nuud  upon  bei'  as  soou  as  immediate  danger  was  over.    Except  &maU 
d  (lUtaut  Montenegro,  there  is  not  a  single  State  on  the  Peninsula 
t  is  not  siding  more  or  less  openly  with  her  enemies,  and  well  may 
perpkxing  questions  rise  to  the  lips  of  every  Hussian  patriot.    Has  our 
forcigu   policy   for   tlic   last   hundred   years   finally   and   sbnniefuUy 
miscarricil  ?     What  benefit  did  our  nation  derive  from  the  reckless, 
cihaustin^  expenditure  of  men  and  money  in  attempts  to  ron  through 
where  there  is  no  thoroughfiirc?     Is  the  management  of  this  Eastern 
<|liestion  to   be  taken   as   a  sample  of  the  jierspicacity,  activity,  an<l 
ODergy  of  the  Imperial  power,  which     has    subordinated  to    a.    con- 
centration   of    military   strength    economical   welfare,    legal    order, 
politiiral  freedom? 

Maoy  partial,  casual,  local  blunders  and  miebapa  may  be  adduced  to 

<^splain  the  present  appalling  situation.    Servia  has  not  wrested  herself 

from  our  influence  ;  wc  actually  handed  her  over  to  the  guidance  and 

pv^tectiou  of  Austria.     As  to  Roumauia,  we  found   her  already  dis> 

affected  in  I S7 7,  jealous  of  her  national  iiuU-pcndcncc,  and  proud  of 

Ucr  \tcstern  civilization  ;  but   it  was  our  own  fault  if  all  bonds  of 

*yiopathy  and  reverential  fear  were  severed  bv  the  war.     Was  it  likely 

*o  happen  otherwise  at  the  close  of  a  period  during  which  we  accepted 

"iclielp  of  a  small  State  in  time  of  need,  and  forced  an  unwelcome 

*^cl«inge  of  territory  upon  it  in  time   of  victory,  kept  despising  its 

•military  power,  and  surrendered  to  it  trophies  and  honours  out  of  all 

i'tv>f^ton  to  what  it  hod  done  in  the  field  ?     In  Bulgaria  it  has  been 

'Qory  or  less  the  same ;  first  an  excess  of  trust  and  favours,  aflervvards 

^JUlU'ing,  and  trying  to  make  up  by  agitntion  for  loss  of  time  and 

P<^tion,  first  composing   for  the   Dulgarians  an   impracticable  cun- 

*titutiou,   then   working    for  a  f-oup   tV^tut   to    change    iC ;    finally 

^tnguing  with  the  Liberals  a<;ainst  the  Prince;  standing  up  for  the 

llaioD  and  aguiuBt  the  Union,  for  the  trcuty  of  Berlin  and  against  the 

treaty  of  Berlin  ;  wrathful,  grumbling,  and  powerless  to  net 

But  all  Uicsc  astonishing  contradictious  and  mistakes,  as  they  do  not 
^j  excuse  the  iicopic  wlio  stand  up  ngainst  Rui^sia  on  ground  so 
*tely  reclaimed  for  them  by  Rnsyia,  thickly  strewn  with  Russian 
"Ma,  and  all  soaked  with  Russian  blood — all  these  contradictions  and 
OMttkcs  are  not  sufllcicnt  to  explain  the  cnmplcti.^  dead  lock  created 
^  uor  policy  in  the  East.  It  is  not  to  the  wishes  and  commands  of 
Sute»  born  vtisttrday  from  bcr  own  action  that  such  a  power  as  Russia 
■*likrl)-  lo  submit;  she  would  not  stop  at  such  an  important  moment 
from  fear  of  Bulgaria  or  of  Turkey.  Two  seU*  of  causes  ai"e  fettering 
^oorthcrn  nation,  and  explain  its  weakness  and  dis^atisliietion. 

it  is  M'idcnt,  CO  begin  with,  that  the  moves  on  the  small  chess-board 
■K  dependent  upon  the  relation  of  forces  on  the  large  one ;  and  it 
Wins  pretty  dear  that  Kustjia's  fatal  error  all  through  her  Oriental 
{nlicr  has  been  to  strive  too  much  after  the  fulfilment  of  some 
unmediate  object  in  the  Peniu^^ula,  without  taking  suQlcieutly  into 
ttnouttt  the  surrounding  combinations.  In  striking  at  Turkey  she  has 
tea  always  presenting  her  open  Hank  to  Austria. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  Austria  was  very 
tilUng  to  co-operate  with  her  northern  neighbour  against  the  southern ; 
int  lincc  the  break  up  of  Napoleon's  power  her  position  has  changed. 
Helicved  from  orerwhelmiDg  appreheuHious  as  to  her  very  existence 
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and  gradually  losing  hold  over  her  weMcm  sphere  of  influence,  she 
has  been  turned  eastwards*  by  the  tide  iif  events,  and  brought  to  playi 
a   innnt  important,  if  not   a   very   dignifiecl,  part  in  Eastern  affaira. 
Austria's  {treat  military  men.  Archduke  Charles  and  Radetitky.t  may] 
be  considered  as  the  initiators  of  the  policy  now  lollowed  wiili  siu 
The  Danube  State  could  not  be  indill'crent  to  the  fate  that  lK--fcIII_ 
mouths  of  the  Danube ;  a  great  power  connected  from  the  north-w* 
with  the  Halkan  populations  could  not  but  look  with  jealouBr  at 
prof^ress  made  iu    the   PcninBTila    by    her    north-eastern    neighbour.] 
Very  early   in   the  century  the  present  notions   about  the  Austriaiil 
"  Maclitftphiirc"   begin   to   form   themselves.     In    1S2S-29  uc    fine 
Metternicli    protcstiiiff  and  intriguing  agninst  the  action  of  Russis 
though  not  daring  to  resist  it  opculy.J 

The  inlluence  of  the  J)aniibe  ]iower  begins  to  be  most  distinctly  felt 
against  RuBfiiH  after  it  liad  been  saved  by  Russia  in  18-I-9.  In  IS'it-ittook 
a  great  share  in  the  contest  by  occupying  the  Dannbian  prineipalitic*, 
collecting  a  formidable  army  iu  Galicia,  and  entering  into  the  Decem- 
ber Convention  with  the  Wcatern  Powers.^  It  ia  evident  that,  hut  for 
apprehensions  entertained  as  to  the  attitude  of  Austria  iu  187>S,  Kusait^ 
would  never  have  aubmitted  to  the  humiliatiuu  of  Herlin.  Hcr^ 
victorious  armies  were  surely  Rtnpped^  not  by  the  appearance  of  iron- 
clads and  sepoys  near  Constantinople,  but  by  the  fact  that  her  Iroopa 
operating  in  the  Peninsula  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  AubtrianH 
friends  in  the  rear.  "You  must  go  by  Vienna  to  reach  Constantt-^ 
nople"^ — ^so  Paskevic  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Empei'or  Nicholas — 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  his  advice  may  have  been  remembered  in 
later  years.  And  still,  colliwon  or  enmity  between  the  powers  con- 
cerned did  not  ensue  eveu  after  the  Berlin  Congress.  Heroic  attempts 
at  a  conciliation  of  interests  have  been  made,  tlic  personal  iutlueuce  of 
the  sovereigns  has  been  brought  into  play,  and  an  arrangement 
actually  arrived  at.  of  which  the  interviews  of  Skerneviece  and  Kremsicr 
were  the  outward  expreMion.  Surely  it  must  have  entndcd  a  good  deal 
of  self-command  and  strength  of  purjiose  in  the  Czar  to  accept  the 
inferior  position  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  by  the  tvidc  of  his  imperial 
allies,  lie  made  a  sacrifice  of  pride  and  interest  to  obtain  a  sccnrity 
for  peace.  The  result  ha^  been  thatj  during  the  last  cn»i)t,  Austria  has 
been  moving  Servia  and  sympathizing  with  Battenbcrg  against  Rus«a. 

And  now  that  Russia,  to  whose  action  the  Italkan  States  owe  their 
eiistencc,    stands  out  off  from  the  Peninsula,  Austria  has  inherited 


*  Hv«n  ftt  the  time  oF  Kapoleon'M  grctit«st  powtr  we  find  th^  idea  K'^^'i^itiog  ia 
Aostrutt''  military  circle*.  In  n  jujicr  prciriiteil  tutli'O  Ini)Kirutl  Foreign  OllkL- in  ISIO,  wv 
rcitd  tlie  foUowing:  "  Auatija  ouglit  not  to  ml d<1  about  either  Gcruiau or  italiaiixffur^ 
The  dirvolion  to  lior  policy  ia  given  in  her  very  uttme;  Austria  ia  tha  8tate  tum«il  to 
th«  Ea«t.  ,\  war  vith  ICiiMla  nii'd  tin-  J'ortf  wnnl>I  Iwing  most  dnJIinnt  sncccn  to  b« 
amy.  and  vvould  thmw  KuMia  Lock  into  her  foiuior  fruutivn. "  [Uvvr.  "  Orivataliscfa* 
PoUtik  Oorterreioha."  USS.l 

i  YtMlttxky  ID  1810 :  "  The  gi-cAt  blood  voHcI  o(  tbc  roonarcli;,  ood  the  buU  of  it* 
tntUtiLry  and  political  nynWta,  i*  tho  Unniilw.  An  long  *•  w«  dn  not  hold  the  •treoin  in 
■Jl  Itawunc,  vv  Mhnll  W  w«iik  i^m  murathau  iiuvaido,"  (Boer,  3S0.)  After  ths  r«M» 
of  Adrianople  he  contended  tliat  Austria  had  been  brooglit  ilowa  by  it  to  the  rank  uf  a 
vocondory  «tate,  because  KuMia  had  obtained  a  footinj^  on  tlie  Danube.     (lb.  Stt*-) 

J  Mtttemicb,  "  Mvtni>irr-i","iv.  jioMiifi,  and  cnjwriiiUy  tho  instntctiona  to  Fiot|iielBkoni. 
CS,  TroitBchkf,  "  Deutudnj  tien-bichte,"  iii.  731  mi-/. 

S  Beet,  471,  4S6,  512. 
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preponderating  inflncnec  in  these  r^tons.     She  holds  the  western 

States  Qnder  hor  Gwav,  although  her  compauion  lias  tost  her  afaarc  in 

Ihe  east)  uid  her  power,  base<l  on  immediate  coDti°uitv  of  frontier, 

Affinity  of  race  and  commercifll  interest,    keeps   atcndily  spreading 

[nnher  and  further.     It  is  not  a  pleasaut'sight  surely  Tor  those  who 

bave  done  all  the  hard  lighting  to  see  tlic  prize  cnrried  clI'  by  allies. 

1(0  lentimental   reasons  conld    prevail  on  any  great  power  to  bow 

dovB  to  Buch  humiliation.     And  if  Ku^sia  has  been  bowini;  down 

bebre  it  till  now,  she  has  done  bo  neither  frum  sentimental  reasons, 

nof  from  blindness,  nor  from  fear  of  Anstrio. 

TIk>  real  explanation  of  the  weakness  of  our  Government  is,  of  course, 
lobe  found  iu  the  fact  timt  Austria  is  backed  up  in  her  poliey  by  Ger- 
»injr,  »nd  a  rupture  with  her  would  eventually  mean  n  rupture  with 
Germany.  Now,  whntever  people  may  titink  about  the  VieoQa  route 
to  Constantinople,  ever}-budy  must  own  that  it  would  be  hazardous,  to 
mj  the  least,  to  select  Berlin  as  the  Hrst  Ktaj;e  on  the  journey. 
~he  Iwt  political  couibinatiou  brought  about  by  the  Great  Cban- 
■eema  to  put  an  etlectujl  stop  tu  HiuiKJan  pru°:ress  in  the 
of  Europe.  The  Ifapsburg  Kmpirr  lias  bcrn  settled  anew,  as  it 
c.  by  the  close  alliance  with  New  Germany,  assuming  a  federative 
itead  of  a  centralist  iM>licy  at  hunn^^,  <leveloping  gradually  the  auto- 
oy  of  its  Stavonie  parts,  resigning  aspirations  towards  the  west 
aonth  for  the  sake  of  influence  in  the  east.  Austria  has  been 
Jy  H*uring  one  success  after  another,  and  staiuls  already  pledtjcd 
to  Saloniki,  if  not  further.*  The  unity  of  purpose  and  signal 
of  her  foreign  policy  in  later  timcH  )feems  due  in  a  great 
are  to  the  impulse  given  from  (icrmany.  The  two  powers  corn- 
represent  the  concentration  of  Teutonic  political  strength  on 
I  band,  the  spread  of  its  influence  iu  politics  aud  civilization  on  the 
er.  And  just  by  reason  of  such  duality  the  conception  looks 
Icr,  more  powerful  and  more  durable  than  the  Empire  of  old  times 
:  itW  to  pieces  iu  its  attempt  to  btnig  Europe  under  the  immediate 
ly  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

iLod  if  vc  tike  into  account  that  Italy  and  England  may  be  con* 

as  the  outlying  wiugs  of  a  central  European  ullisnce  for  the 

ateaauce  of  the  [lolitical  sUUiistmOj  the  combination  will  look  grand 

«d,  and  qnitc  capable  of  holding  down  any  power,  like  Russia  or 

iBce.  that  may  be  interested  in  changing  the  prescut  condition  of 

hiugs  m  Europe.     In  tlie  case  of  Uussia  tliereis  not  cvcu  any  need 

^direct  menace  or  downright  opposition.     Slie  is  cut  off  from  the 

ituala  by  a  Koumania  of  her  own  making;    too  weak  in    the 

lek  Sea  tu   make  it  the  basis   of  operations,   and    hardly   likely 

lin  lo  engage  her  strength   against   Turkey,  while  leaving  flank 

1  rear  open  to  decisive  pressure.     And  so  it   remains  for  Germany 

^Tk  |)UDt«r  VerastohsguHP  tells  u*  in  tbe  yowctle  Jitvut  of  Jnly  1.  1880,  how 

liiruk  L'tiU-lCB  OBM  BSld  to  ficnork)  Skoboled*:  "  \'ou  may  do  what  yoD  like,  Ixit 

miut  go    to   Salouiki."     Not    leaa   charnct^rristic    tlion    thi»  iL.n'>riI»le  ia  the 

tfrnmof^irxna  Treitachkr,  t)i&t  lUntliird  rrpnacntftttre  of  Pntaiinu  thmtght: 

[luAris  (in  )8S8)  tudt  uk  of  her  ailviuilnfMnu  flaokiii);  })oaitloii,   hud  ihe 

I  lbs  UaonbiMi   FrindinlHiM,  Ttnasin  wmiM  htvelxcaobli^cd  to  come  tovomo 

ot,  and  the  Itanubc  powur  would  huve  tiikctt  secure  poueMJOD  of  tlw  territory 

il|j  bdoRging  bo  it,  uid  ext«ndiiig  totlie  nioath  of  tta  river."— DchUcA^  OtteiickU, 
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to  back  up  Austria  just  sufficiently  to  make  anv  direct  attempt  uj 
her  imposublc. 

Sccu  from  sucb  a  point  of  view,  tbc  game  aecms  hopclcsslj  loit 
Rus&ia.  Slie  may  gnash  lier  tcctli  agaiu&t  tUaukle&s  vlieuts  and  faitli- 
less  friends,  but  she  must  make  up  her  miud  sooner  or  later  t« 
cOD»idcr  her  Easteru  policy  as  a  failure,  and  to  drift  in  the  dutctiM 
indicated  to  her  hy  the  Central  Kuropeaii  itlliunce,  that  vt  towards  Aaik. 
Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  certainly  will  t^rudge  her  aiiysucccM 
achieved  io  Turkestan,  Afghauislai),  or  even  ludia  ;  every  blow  dajl 
at  British  coiuuieree  ur  (luuiiuiou  iu^Vaiawill  turn  out  advautigcoa 
to  German  interests,  as  it  ia  only  too  likely  that  German  traders  our  j 
follow  iu  the  vakc  of  lluHisian  soldiers. 

People  in  England  do  not  perlia^w  sulliciontly  realize  that  Btwii'tl 
aggressive  or  rather   active  policy   in  Asia  is   the  exact   eounterputj 
of  her   euforccil    passivity   in  Europe.    The    English   and   GerauaJ 
relations  of  our  State  lie,  as  it  worcj  in  the  two  scales  of  a  balainii 
M'hen  one  is  ascending,  the  other  necessarily  goeii  down.     We 
scoring  cheap   triumphs  iu  Turkestan — as   soon   as   matters   ^ 
a  standstill  in  the   Butkuusj  and  it  dues  nut  soem  a  paradox  to  n; 
that  the  dcptli  of  Russian  political  humiliation  is  to  he  measured  I 
the   amount   of  apparent  aucces^eti  against  England.       It  ia  not 
paratlox,  because  8iKTcf«  in  tlie   wrong    place   means   reverse  wb 
really  important  interests  arc  at  stake,  becanse  the  shun  and  excdi 
meut  as  to  Central  Asia  is  only  distracting  attention  from  the  gr 
({UOstioiiH  at  issue  iu  the  west  and  south-west,  bocause  people  ttri 
talk  themselves  into  a  conscinnsncssof  povcrand  progress  about 
aggrandisement  near  Herat  wlien  they  ought  to  be  thinking  how  i 
why  Ibc  results  ol  a  lung  an{l  costly  policy  ure  slipping  from  theirl 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     And  so  I  think  that  the  smart  of  Bulf 
reverses  is  better  fur  us  tbiiu  the  elation  to  which  some  papers 
about  the  Bau>nui  declaration.     Happily  enough,  a  war  with 
did  not  break  out  last  .year,   and  since  then  we  have  rcceix-ed 
cruel  lessons  that  very  few  persons,  either  in  the  Government  or  soo 
the  people,  are  hlind  now  tu  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulties  beKttii 
ns  in  our  foreign  policy.     There  is  unilouhtcdlv  an  English  elemroti 
these  difficulties,  but  it  would  he  too  silly  to  believe  the  story  of ' 
Vienna  papers,  that  wc  owe  uur  reverses  to  this  Eogliah  element.  No 
OS  at  the  time  of  the   Berlin  Congrc-ns,  it  is  not  the  open  adver 
but  the  apparent  friends  that  we  have  chiefly  to  reckon  with. 

But,  even  if  so,  what  can  be  dune,  the  situation  beiug  as  it  ba*l 
described  a  little  while  af^o?     Would  it  not  be  better  to  close 
for  all  the  register  of  Quixotic  expeditions  for  the  benefit  of 
Christians,  and  try  to  counterbalance  the  gains  of  our  fhendi  ea! 
ftccnc  of  our   battlefields  around  the  Balkans  by  acquisitions  t&  I 
Steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  disturbances  iu  ludia?     Before  austc 
these  questions  we  must   take  iutu  etmsidcralion  another  set  of 
cumatanccs  that  also  goes  far  to  explain  Russia's  present  emi 
meuts. 

A  far-reacbing   foreign  poUcy  must  have  u  strong  home  sittalioa 
for  its  basis,  and  when  this  lait  has  been  s,o  much  shaken  us  is  ikj 
case  in  Russia,  foreign  inllueuce  will  be  lost  in  spite  of  l&rgc 
and  a  menacing  past. 
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The  termrtstic  eotivulsioiis  following  in  the  wake  of  the  reform 
Boremeut  have  drawn  the  attcutioa  of  our  Govirrnmcntfor  a  series  nl" 
vein  to  the  one  object  of  quelUDg  political  agitation  in  the  eoontry.  lit 
cbooting  itsa))iHnc(!8  ahroad.it  has  shaped  iU  courfR  more  iurefereane 
tollii«  Dhief  aim  than  to  international  rivAlrr  and  relative  iuteresU. 
lUsnun  autocracy  hat  always  felt  a  strong  uversiou  to  rcpublicau 
Vmee  and  constitutional  iSngland ;  while  im  the  other  hand  it 
kn  been  attracted  hy  the  im|>enallsm  of  its  immediate  ueighhours^ 
wi  of  Ocrmauy  in  |jarticular.  Prince  Bii^march  has  been  always 
re^vded  in  KuHHia  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  monarchical  atatCHiuon.  Ilia 
amtempt  for  parliumentary  doctrine,  hia  vielorious  cootHct  with 
iUTrQtt.miudc<l  Liberalism,  his  reverence  towards  traditions  of  Pruftsian 
tfmipJinc  and  loyally,  a  reverence  the  more  fitrikin;r  iu  a  person  free 
mm  prejudice  and  scnlimctitality — all  these  features  in  the  Prineo'a 
political  bearing  liave  made  him  quite  a  favourite  with  the  men  of 
nactioD,  who  would  fain  helicve  that  their  wurk  in  very  similar  to 
tiii,Bndarc  tlie  more  taken  with  him  because  they  lack  the  Atreagth 
oTtbuactc-r  and  insight  which  makes  him  so  redoubtable. 

Qq  ilie  other  hand,  the  name  political  reaction  jn  Russia,  with  its 
•iictjloreliip  of  the  police,  its  curtailing  of  every  institution  likely  tf» 
l«  indepoiidcut  or  to  aim  at  indepenclcncc,  itJf  hatred  of  LiberaliBm 
ud  public  opiniou,  has  been  very  harmfnl  to  the  spread  of  any 
^riaptthy  with  our  country.  ^Ve  have  never  been  very  pupulor 
in  Europe,  hut  the  era  of  national  regeneration,  the  f;rcat  rei',;a  of 
Alctinder  II.,  had  produced  in  many  partt  feelings  of  interest  and 
ciptctation  as  to  our  possible  future.  At  the  present  moment,  on 
(W  ouQtrary,  people  arc  looking  askance  at  us  even  in  Slavooia 
OBnatrie^,  where  the  state  of  public  opinion  i»  a  matter  of  great  im- 
Pflrttace  to  us,  even  from  the  merely  imperiali^'tic  point  of  view. 

TIk  disorder  brought  about  by  recent  eventa  in  the  internal  condition 

of  ILHj.ia  has  lieen  a  wnrce  of  real  wcakueM  in   her  foreign  relationi*, 

ma  if  we  consider  it  apart  from  such  croM  infiucncci.     An  uuMttlnl 

Idle  of  society  after  the  commercial  convulsion  of  emancipation,  a 

ferrid  eicitement  of  political  feeliugcreated  bv  reform  «id  rca'ti'Hi,  f^reai 

fiuincial  dinicultie^,  iato  which  the  State  baa  lapsed  aa  nnch  by  reawa  of 

tite  ihake  given  to  its  economical  system,  as  in  oonsequence  uf  military 

ripcuditure — all  these  conditions  combine  io  proiluce  a  kind  of  atmo* 

ipbire  very  unfavourable  to  bold  enlerprise  and  retdnte  action  abrovl. 

Ii  isalw?  curiotm  to  note  hcnr  the  moTement  of  pnblie  opinion  on 

fanign  questions  ha»  been  indueocod  by  hoam  pmitioi.    Th«  Ottly 

fwty  whose  forei};o  pro»rai»me  has  been  litUeaflaetad  hfnetmt  efcnta 

il  Inaie  arc  the  Slavophiles  proper,  tboM*  who  Itave  Utcly  lost  Uwir 

litter  by  the  death  of  Aksakof.     Uhra  Uw  BoUuui  ooaplicatWD* 

<mnpd  at  their  height,  be  dedarrd  taagetimUy  agtnMt  the  mwrtam 

betring  of  <mr  Goremneait.  sad  iusisud  apn  Um  uetemUf  far  !■■■■ 

to  work  at  all   cost  ud    liafc    iior    Balgiina  wmam,  aad  ■gaiil 

AMtm.    The   Liberals,  as  one  mmv  jiM^e  hf  tW  UMigi  of  Am 

Mmmufer  of  Kun/pe,  or    ibc  S'fixxMi,  vera  cUctfjr  M    i«  «Mr 

■lipnciatioii  of  events  by  ■iiriyailij  Iwils  Hm  wmbUmmrf  f^imi, 

m  represruted  by  Germany,  mi  mmtntjj  wwftnA  kelMmm  •  imin 

far  the  maintenanoe  of  i>c«e»  sad  Imyw  of*  hn$k^  td  tiM  VMf 

Attnnoe.    Tbti  very  aliuMe  Wi.  ■sfrsUjr  ma^,  \mm  MigMdrf  1^ 
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tlie  reactionaries  as  the  comcr-dtonc  of  our  foreign  policy,  tDd  it 
the  absolute  collapse  of  our  eodt^avoum  in  tlie  Kast  to  cu 
these  obdurate  people  as  to  our  jirnljablc  losses  and  gains  in  ■ 
alliance.  It  vsm  rather  intereiiting  to  notch  the  Katkoff 
iMosvow  Gazette)  shifting  its  ground  from  unbounded  exult 
about  the  Imperial  intc^vic^Tfl  to  open  dcPianoe  of  Austria.  ](  u 
an  ominous  sjniptom,  of  course,  that  in  this  way  men  of  rcry  dilfercM 
views,  representing  three  distinct  traditions  of  Russian  thought,  hiTe 
gradually  been  led  to  tho  same  conclusion  as  to  the  Central  Europan 
Alliance. 

The  public  at  large  feels  very  much  in  the  same  direction,  althoagh 
there  arc  wmc  peculiarities  in  its  way  of  forming  and  holding  opiaiom^ 
IH-culiaritics  not  to  be  noticed  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Abote 
all,  there  rcigris  now  a  great  petfKimiMtic  apatbj  a«  to  politial 
matters ;  we  arc  going  through  a  period  of  disillusion  and  indifTeTcue 
after  rushing  through  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm.  Unbounded  Iio^ 
and  doctrinaire  beliefs  as  to  political  regeneration  have  produced  Knt 
reform,  then  i-cvoUitionary  agitation,  and  ultimately  reaction  aal 
Bcepticiam.  Nationalism  and  Fanalavism  have  had  their  sar  alto,  ud| 
people  feel  after  the  last  war  that  nolliiughas  come  of  it  bnt  sacritieo 
and  loss  of  influence.  In  this  way  society  has  got  to  lie  very  apalhctic 
as  to  politics  in  general,  and  tries  to  interest  itself  in  art,  literature 
religion.  Curiously  enough  for  a  student  of  political  psychology, 
is  a  great  jiossibility  of  excitement  and  morbid  violence  lurking  hp' 
tlie  prevailing  indiflerencc.  Discontent  with  the  present  state  «f 
affairs  is  not  taking  the  shape  of  reasoned  criticism  or  of  a  scl 
and  stubborn  opjiosition,  but  it  is  always  felt  oi  a  dull  pain,  and 
liable  to  break  out  from  under  the  ashes. 

And    now    I   come    again  to  the  question   which    has   bem 
once  before.     Is  it  not  better  under    .such    conditions    to 
necessity,  to  condemn  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  policy  in  the 
resign  all  far-reaching  plaus  as  to  the  future,  to  keep  quiet  Ihi 
the  present   crisis,  and  to  ootitcnt   ourselves,  say  with  the  n 
pleasure  of  creating  difficulties  for  England  in  Asia  ? 

tt  would  be  disgraceful  indeed  if  a  great  country  like  Russia  d 
have  run  hci-aclf  into  such  a  stale-mate  position  as  the  outcome 
foreign  policy  pursued  through  a  wliole  century  at  the  cost  of  en 
exp^-nditure  of  every  kind.      Happily   it   can   bft   shown,  I  thin 
her  game,  though  a  difficult  one,  iH  by  no  means  such  as  to  doun 
to  passivity  and  resignation. 

And  fir!»t  as  to  internal   disorder.     There   can   be  uo  doubt 
£ust«ra  complications  are  gathering  at  an  inconvenient  time  b 
and  that  a  chiinge  in  borne  politics  from  coercion  to  Libeniliun 
greatly  ('acilitatc  the  solution  of  foreign  problems.     Still,  although 
cannot  choose  our  own  time  or  the  most  efi'ectual  mode  of  action.  »e 
are    by    no    means  in  so   desperate  a  condition  nt    home,  tbM  *( 
should  deliberately  close  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  impeadi: 
crisis,  and  leave  it  to  decide  itself  without  our  interference. 
States  have  been  formed  on  the  Peninsula,  they  cannot  go  hy  their 
weight,  and  the  question  arises  in  what  sphere  of  attraction  tlie? 
find  their  order?     It  is  not  nearly  the  same  thing  to  us,  whether thi 
Slavonic  populationa  of  every  kind  and  name,  now  fluctuating  id 
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shapeless  manner  hctnccn  us  and  Austria,  will  gather  their  strength  and 

uwiine  definite   puUticat   slupu    under    tlie    itiBiicnce   o(    (iermaas, 

M&gyars,  and  Pulc^t,  or  uni1i;r  uur  ovn.     A  uuiiueutratiuii  uf  the  miour 

Slavonic  races  roiuul  jVu&tria  would  at  oner,  react  upon  the  internal 

*tate  of  Our  empire,    wlicrc    fragments   of    minor    Slavonic    races 

irc  to  be  found,  only  too  likctjr  lo  fcul  atlrucicd  by  audi  a  political 

combination  on  ttic  other  side  of  tlic  frontier.    And  so  it  is  not  a 

<(Ueatiou  of  choosing  time  and  mode.    J<Ivery  uue  who  ftels  for  Ku&sia 

ind  doca  not  want  her  to  bocorne  Muscovy  again  must  postpone  al' 

other  con&idcrations  in  vicu*  of  tliin  moitt  dangerous  criHis.     And  all 

parties  will  certainly  know  alike,  if  &eriuu5  complications  arise,  that 

in  this  case  they  do  not  arise  from  rceklesH  ambition  or  litrhthearted 

Jingoism.     People  will  certainly  forf;et  their  domestic  strife  in  view 

of  tie  trial  iutlictcd  up»n  the  State  as  a  wiiolu,  and  we  shall  have  to 

ibow,  once  more,  that  we  arc  more  lii  to  fight  a  dangerous  battle  than 

toniike  use  of  opportunities  and  fair  weather. 

Besides,  the  game  of  our  ojiponeuts  is  by  no  means  so  ivell  arranged 
u  it  looks  at  first  Bi-rht.     There  is  a  (law  in  the  very  centre  of  it.  The 
Central  Buiojuran  Combination  rests  entirely   upon   a   close    alliance 
between  Germany  and  Austria.     Itiilinn  interests  are  too  remote  to 
jivc  Italy  an    important  position  in   it,  not  to  "*prak  of  wcll-knoivn 
nawDi  which  will  always  prevent  the  t^oiitheru  State  from  becoming 
Anslria'a  intimate  ally.     Kngland  ims  nut  cnou^^h  continental  weight 
and  in  too  much  cntanglcil  in  her  colonies  Id  play  a  great  part  in  any 
Unigulein  Europe.  Now,  Germany  and  Austria  would  of  course  be  able 
to  hold  down  Uussin  and  miikc  her  act  at  their  bidding,  if  they  could 
hring  their  united  force  to  Iwar  upon  Ucr.     Ilut  tUh  i^  just  the  one 
tiinj;    they    cauuot     do.      Germany     cannot     well    eater    iikto    auy 
^tile  combination  against  Kiissin  with  anything  like  her  full  power. 
IS'')  has  made  her  so  liable  lo  be  attacked  from  the  \Vc*t,  that  she  is 
iMadto  bo  peaceful  and  refrain  from  auy  euergetie  policy  in  the  Bast. 
Qo  the  other  band,  Austria  by  hcri«eir,  or  with  such  slight  assistance  as 
At  can  get  from  her  allieit,  appears  quite  unable  to  lay  down  the  law 
AOtbe  Oriental  question.     A  war  with  iiussia  would  imperil  tier  inuch 
VMv  than  it  would  thi?  Inst ;  what  fur  one  country  would  be  a  question 
of  kiting  a  province  and  perhaps  suSeriug  a  f;nancial  disaster,  would 
pfohilily  cost  the  other  its  very  existence.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
1^,  that  in  such  a  struggle  Russia  haa  much  greater  chancei*  of 
tiniuii^,  notwithstanding  detects  in  her  organization  and  the  dillieul- 
tm^e  would  have  in  mobilizing  her  forces  ;  her  natioual  concentration 
*Dnld  tell  in  the  end  against  the  slight  political  fabric  of  a  State  com- 
bed of  di»con.laiit  element!*.     For  tiicse  rcaaon^  Austrian  statesmeu, 
^they&re  wise  and  not  rabidly  Hungarian,  will  think  twice  before 
fnlaring  to  join  issue  with  Kussia,  when  she  turns  her  front  towards 
t^  oouatry. 

AMiming  the  general  truth  of  what  I  have  beeu  advancing,  it  will 
■xit  be  dillicult  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  possible  foreign  policy 
rf  Ruaia.  The  boldest,  and  probably  the  best  course  would  be  to 
(■nil  decidedly  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  meet  Austrian 
iaWiMT  in  the  Ea»t  openly  and  resolutely.  The  one  thing  to  he  most 
<3n:lully  avoided  woald  be  to  engage  lu  any  enterprise  against  Turkey,  or 
inrvbi^  in  the  Penitt&ula,  so  as  to  leave  the  Austrians  again  to  act  on 
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our  flank  ami  rear.  In  fact,  Riu&ia  nu^Iit  to  strive  as  much  ae  possibl 
delay  tlio  fmat  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  hcrauscshc  mn-st  expoM 
*^\S  trcinemlouslj'  in  order  to  acliicvc  any  rt;sult,  and,  at  the  same  tinc^ 
is  always  runuiiif;  the  riak,  that  even  such  results  as  she  would  acliwn 
may  be  snatched  from  her  at  the  last  moment.     The  qurttioD  of  tU 
Straits  cannot  crun  be  broached  now,  and  it  would  Ire  quite  prepostenv 
U)  act  aKeri^tuiivcly  against  Turkey,  who  at  any  rate  Keeps  the  Stniti 
from  falling  inU)  the  hands  of  any  other  Great  Power.     Unhappitj,  if 
the  settlement  of  the  Straits  can  wait,  it  iti  most  unlikely  that  other 
queations  should.     Every  unc  of  the  small   Halkan   States  is  keealy 
watching  the  moment  to  secure  some  advantage,  and  crery  one  is  men 
or  lesB  dissatisfied  with  its   position.      Servia  has   been  shiniefitflj 
beaten,  and  is  rent  by  internal  disordoj%;  Greece  has  suUrred  a  mat 
signal  mnral  humiliation  and  material  punishment,  and,  of  conrw,  \m 
not  abandoned  \wr  claims ;   Bulgaria,  though  it   has  achieved  tnurij 
is  still  in  a  very  uncertain  position  iu  regard  to  Ruumclia,  Turkej 
Russia;  Montenegro  is  couatantly  fighting  with  the  Albanians; 
mania  is  holding  her  strength  iu  readiness  to  improve  her  positioa 
the  Danube.     And,  apart  from  this  fearful  imbrugliu,  we  mar 
at  any  moment  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Macedonia !     It  i> 
that  only  a  strong  federation  that  would  leave  to  these  uatioiialiticsi 
great  measure  ut'  autonomy  as  to  home  affairs,  while  dcphtinv: 
of  the  power  of  nquabbliug  amongst  each  other,  is  the  oncpolitinl 
to  be  desired  for  them,      And  such  an  ultimate  settlctneat  falU  ia 
cisely  with  the  true  policy  of  Kussia  in  these  pans.     As  it  wooU 
been  absurd  for  her  toaiuiat  subjecting  the  Balkan  nations  lo  her tnl 
(liate  sway,  so  it  has  bceu  absurd  to  allow  them  complete  itidepcn 
and  to  rely  entirely  on  their  gratitude  and  good  sense.     Qoveii 
may  be,  one  thing  sccma  clear :  a  real  settlement  of  these 
matters    can    never   be  arrived  at  until   Austria  is   out    of 
altugethcr,  uud  so  it  is  towoi'ds  Austria  that  \re  must  always 
the  first  place. 

The  scnous  condition  of  affairs  on  the  western  frontier  denuubi 
concentration  of  forces,  aud,  even  for  this  reason  alone,  it  is  not 
risable  to  push  central  Asiatic  plans  too  far,  and  generally  to 
difficulties  with  EtigUud.    Should  England  join  a  coalition  a^'ami 
we  have  quite  euough  material  in  hand  to  make  things  unplc:i 
iu  Asia;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  driving  matters  duxKuviu^ij 
towards  a  war  with  her,  when  there  are  so  many  unsettled  ijunlioi 
iu  other  quarters.     We  counot  gain  much  by  Eaglaod's  most 
losses  in  Asia :  we  cannot  take  India,  cveu  if  she  were  to  lose  it, 
if  so,  we  uuglit  to  tte,  and  the  English  ought  to  see,  that  the 
thing  would  be  to  avoid  conflict  altogether. 

And  so  I  may  sum  up  the  chief  principles  wliich  aught  to  gnide 
policy  in  the  Ea^t  under  the  following  heads:  (I)  To  keep  Austm 
view  a>s  the  chief  obstacle  to  our  gainiug  any  material  advantage  in 
East ;  it)  To  cDusider  as  our  aim  the  bringing  about  of  a  fcdcrattoa 
Slavonic  States  under  Russian  leadership  ;  (3)  To  lav  aside  all  thou 
of  the  Straits  for  the  present ;  (4)  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a 
flict  with  England. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  events  will  really  take 
course  most  advantageous  for  us,  and  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
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■ta(«ttnen  now  nt  the  helm  in  Jlnssla  will  really  see  what  is  best  for 
Uie  cotiutry.  If  we  waot  to  rankc  a  forecast  of  what  may  possibly 
b^pcii,  ire  must  take  into  account  the  lino  of  conduct  loUowed 
kitberto  by  our  Oovenuneut,  though  it  has  been  considerably  swerving 
bom  the  right  course. 

'ITie  antagonism  to  England  has  been  ripening  bo  fast,  that  it  is  very 
•iiflicull  to  avoid  compUcatious  from  the  Englisli  side  in  case  of  any 
WQre  (>olipy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  Balkan  States  have 
bceti  working  themselves  into  such  intcmal  and  external  con- 
Aiiicu,  that  a  general  explosion  may  break  out  among  tUem  before 
'oii»,  and  so  tho  Bolkim  problem  will  again  take  precedence  of  erery 
othrr  question.  It  is  not  even  impossible  that  our  Government, 
■ntttKcd  as  it  is  agaiu&t  Batteuberg  and  Co.,  mav  aim  a  blow  at 
them,  nnd  thus  only  increase  the  frightful  mesa  which  it-s  shortsiglited 
poliry  has  already  created.  There  are  also  indications  enough  to 
^hmr  that  Ocrmau  iuHueuces  at  Court  have  not  yet  spent  their 
^^tnogtb,  and  coinciding  as  they  are  with  the  reactionary  tendency  in 
^H^CXQC  policy,  may,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  patch  up  a  new  moUms 
^^^Piiftwii  with  Austria. 

^ff     Blunders   are  sure  to   be   committed    in  all  directions.     Imperial 

*QIwm'w«  may  still   endeavour  to  bridge   over  an  impassable  gulf, 

^^reiigth  may  be  wasted  in  Asia  or   Bulgaria.     But  the  chief  line  of 

J^olicy   will    force   itself  upon  the  acceptance   even    of  the   present 

S^coeratioQ    of   our    statesmen,   and   this   by   the    mere   weight   of 

*s»*ni  mstances. 

Russia  must  meet  Austria,  is  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity,  and 
^^^  ill  be  obliged  before  Idng  to  subordinate  everything  to  this  necessity. 
tS frown  internal  condition  and  the  state  of  France,  her  second,  if  not 
ftkcr  ally,  make  it  advisable  uot  to  hurry  towards  a  »olutlon ;  but  one 
v^ut  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  cannot  be  shirked  in  the  end.  Tf 
^Luttia  does  not  want  a  second  and  mightier  Poland  to  .stand  up 
»»«*iireen  her  and  Europe,  if  she  does  uot  discard  all  her  past,  and  does 
Kkot  resign  all  thonght  of  tlic  leadership  of  Slavonic  races  in  the  fntare 

ihe  must  meet  Austria  at  all  cost  and  risk,  even  though   it  may 

»'H'rolve  her  in  a  quarrel  with  Germany.     The  collision  is  very  likely 
to  happen  in  no  very  distant  time,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
»wch  a  oollision   would   be   an   important   step  towards   a   Slavonic 
f<e(lintion  under  the  guidance  of  Liberal  Russia. 
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I.— PHYSICS. 

'pliE  brothers  Henry  have  had  couatructed  for  the  Paris  Ob«r« 
JL      ati  iii.-^truiueut  for  [ilKitti^raphiii^  the  hcavcus  which  far  exc 
in  power  any  other  instrimicnt   which  has  hitherto  beeu  rieri^ai 
It  coosUtis  uf  two  telescopes  enclosed  in  the  same  rect;kti<rulDj  ta' 
with  their  axes  striotly  parallel,  and  mounted  equatorially  so  a&  to  b^ 
able  to  follow  a  stur  and  preserve  its  image  alirays  in  the  snrac  poiiij^it 
in  the  Held  of  view.     One  of  these  telescopes  has  an  aperture  of  About 
nine  antl  a  half  iiieheiH,  is  provided   with  an  ordinary  eyc-picc?,  ui 
serves  ns  a  finder,  or  for  eye  observations.     The  other  telescope,  with 
an  aperture  of  about  l^i'l   iuchex,  is  provided  with   a  photo^j^ 
caniirra,  uiiil  its  ubjcct-j^luss  is  achromatized  for  the  rays  which  uf 
roost  active  in  their  photographic  cflects.     With  sueh  aaobjcct-gtuib 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  delinitioa  if  the  telescope  wen 
used  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  oil  the  other  hand,  the  achTomatizatifin  tf 
ail  ordinary  objcct-glasa  wouhl  be  of  Httle  value  for  photographir  wart, 
because  in  its  r^onstruction  it  is  sought  to  bring  to  tho  same  foca 
those  rays  which  are  most  active  in  pnjducing  the  sensation  of  viMoo. 

With  this  instrument  the  images  of  stars  of  the  6ftecDth  magui 
can  be  detected  on  the  glai:^  negatives.    The  image  of  a  star  of 
tirst  magnitude  can  be  oluaiucd  with  an  exposure  of  only  '005  Beoanji 
the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  will  produce  its  image  ii 
half  a  iiecond ;  while  a  »tur  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude  rL'quim  abvot 
1  hour  i-i  minuteu. 

]n  the  photographs  obtaiucd  minute  planets  distin^ish  themsdnl 
hy  producing  a  line,  instead  of  a  point,  upon  the  plate,  iu  convei^uraoe 
of  their  proper  motion,  and  iu  this  way  planets  and  their  satcUi 
be  distinguished  from  stars.  The  photographs  have  the  advati' 
showing  very  small  or  faintly  luminous  object*,  which,  on  acco 
their  nearnetis  to  very  bright  stars,  ore  lost  when  observations  are  mall 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  these  objects  appear  of  their  true  rels^re 
"magnitude''  in  the  plates;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  theycaa 
seen  by  the  eye  their  brightness  is  so  eclipsed  by  their  brighter  aeigk' 
botira  as  to  cause  their  "  magnitude"  invariably  to  be  under-caiimsw 
On  comparing  their  photograph  of  the  Pleiades  with  the  map  muJebj 
M.  Wolf  in  187S-5,  -MM.  Henry  find  that  photography  show*  sum 
than  twice  as  many  stare  in  the  same  region  as  could  be  discovered  if 
the  eye,  aided  by  a  telescope  of  about  the  same  aperture  as  their  owj. 
The  photograph  also  showed  a  nebulous  extension  arouud  MaJa  wbirii 
had  never  been  before  observed.  A  description  and  eograviog  of 
MM.  Henry's  instrument  will  be  found  in  .Vo/ifi-i-  for  May  Ui. 

The  groivulutcd  appearance  of  the  geaerol  surface  of  the  sua,  wbca 
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eiamiocd  iiiidcr  vcrv  hhgh  mft^nifyinc;  power,  has  been  made  familiar 
tow  by  Dr.  iluggins  ami  others.     It  in  very  geucrally  believed  tbat 
it  b  due  to  vaHt,  oiltiiniiar  masscin  of  clnm),  foriucd  by  tiic  cuiidt^iisation 
nf  tnrljliic  and  othrr  vapimrs,  which,  dGscending  on  account  of  their 
incitued  density,  assume  (he  form  of  vfrticiil  colururijt,  ho  as  to  ulloiir 
of  tiio  upward  pu8Sl^;D  of  the  hotter  and  lighter  i^dscs  between  flietn. 
The  expoted  cnd«  of  these  columns  present  the  granulated  appear- 
«"«  described  by  JJr.  Huygius.   M.  Jttii^vfu,  by  uieaus  of  photographs 
of  the  «uii*s  siirt'at'O   oblainvd  on   a  very  large  sealc,  has  diacovcred 
tlaithcac   grains   are  visible  on  the  pcnnoibrEc  of  ami-spots,  though 
Ittre  they  aru   luss  bright  and    farther  apurt   tlinii  over   the  general 
nrfnce  of  the  sun,  being  arranged  in  lines,  and  thu&  producing;  the 
bniliar  ctrtatcd  appearance  of  the  penumbra.     The  same  granulated 
*tractare  H.  Janiseu  fouud  to  exist  iu  the  luminous  bridges  which 
appeared  acrofis  the  great  sun-spot  of  June  ISST),  aud  the  vory  bright 
fegimis,  or  facniic,  which  u-iually  snrroundcd  the  spots,  exhibited  the 
lame  appearance,  the  granules   they  coulaiued   being   brigliCer   and 
more  doscly  packed  than  thoMi;  on  other  portions  of  the  snn'^  itnrrace: 
Profc-«or  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  hu 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Kdinburgh  a  paper  upon  Llic  Solar 
Spwrrnm   in   ISSi,  which  embodies  the  results  of  a  most  laborious 
(licceof  work  nndcrtaten   by  hjin  at  Winchester  iu  the  summer  of 
tluit  year.      The  spi;etrnui   was    obtained    by    means  of  a.  c;ratin^ 
metsoring  .5  inches  by  :ii  inches,  and  ruled  by  Professor  JI.  A.  Itow- 
Uod,  of  Baltimore,  irith  14.);]^  lines  to  tho  inch.     One  of  the  main 
otjects  of  the  investigatinn  was  to  ascertain,  if  pORaiblc,  whether  thtr 
Otiaordiiiarr  appearances  of  the   sun   and  of  the   sky  around  the 
loa.  which  presented  themselves  for  many  months  after  the  eruption 
of  Krakatao.  and   which,  together  with    the    extra'jrdiuarv  sunsets 
which  frequently  occurred,  were  attributed  by  many  to  tine  dust  pro- 
jected into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  were  associated  with  any 
pecaUarities  in  the  line    of  the   solar   spectrum.      Fiofcsaor   Piaxzi 
Smyth   constructed  three   independent   charts  of  the  spectrum,  cacli 
ItiU  feet  in  length  and  bearing  the  record  of  some   1)000  solar  lines. 
TbcM  charts,  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  original  Irngth,   he  has 
pttbEshed  with  the  paper,  and  ihcy  constitute  perhapi*  the  graudesl 
Koord  extant  of  spectroscopic  research.     Not  only  are  the  positions  of 
the  several    lines  recorded,  but  their  special  characteris^cs,  on  an 
tngtnioos  tsystera  devised  by  Professor  Smyth.     By  comparing  these 
ipccLra,  and  certain  observations  made  afterwards  at  Kdinburgh  with 
I  priimatic  spectroscope,  with  earlier  observations  made   in    Portugal, 
ProCeasor  Piaszi  Smyth  concluded  lliat  there  was  a  coosiderabJc  laUiug- 
off  of  light  at  both  ends  of  the  epectrum,  a  result  which  he  regardtsd 
■  rotuifttcnt  with  the  presence  of  tine  dust  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atrooa])hcrc. 

Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  has  recently  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  some 
ofattore  but  very  practical  points  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
Mcncd  ihe  attention  of  uiulceular  physicists. 

According'  t<>  the  theory  now  universally  accepted,  a  gas  consists  of  a 

aonber  of  particles  free  to  move  among  each  other,  and  exerting  no 

Mtioa  on  one  another  cxcc[>t  when  tliey  come   very  close  together, 

IB  that   the  distance   between    them  is  very  much  low  than  the 
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average  distaDce.  The  particles  then  repel  one  another,  und 
repuUioii  increases  very  rapidly  as  tlio  distance  between  the  partid 
19  diminished,  it  follows  that  thcr  will  rebound  from  one  auothi 
like  eiastic  balb.  The  same  will  happen  when  the  particles  of  p 
approach  the  surface  of  any  body  exposed  tw  their  action.  Tbcy  n 
exert  presAiire  on  the  Riirfacc,  and  rebound  therefrom,  and  it  it  th} 
molecular  bombardnient  which  constitutes  the  pressure  of  the  ^ 
the  frequency  of  the  impacts  upon  any  sensible  area  Ikiii;;  so  g3 
as  to  produce  the  wime  effect  as  a  continuows  force.  iDcreawa 
temperature  in  a  gas  corresponds  to  increase  in  the  rclocity  of  tfai 
partieleSj  and  therefore  to  increase  in  the  pressure  which  they  r«r 
on  any  surface  exposed  to  their  action,  proTidcd  that  the  p*' 
remaiu  equally  close  together.  If  the  volume  of  the  gas  inci 
that  the  partick's  become  farther  apart,  the  velocity  of  each, 
therefore  the  intensity  of  the  individual  impacts,  may  he  inc 
though  the  average  pressure  remains  uuehaujjed,  becauM:  of 
diminished  number  of  irapacLs  per  second  on  any  element  of  lu 
This  is  the  case  when  a  gas  Is  heatnl,  and  expands  at  coiui 
pressure. 

Suppose  that  a  quantity  of  air  is  exposed  to  the  surface  of  n 
hotter  than  itself.  We  know  that  the  air  will  gradually 
heated  by  the  hot  body.  But  higher  temperature  means  iacrm 
velocity  among  the  particles  of  air.  This  increased  velocity  is 
to  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  the  hot  hody  are  moving 
energetically  than  those  of  the  air,  and  hence  the  air  particles, » 
they  corne  into  collibion  with  them,  take  away  some  of  the  eoa 
and  rebound  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  with  which  they 
Similarly,  if  a  surface  is  exposed  to  air,  and  is  at  a  lower  teoipert! 
than  the  air,  the  transfer  of  energy  is  in  the  opposite  directtou,! 
the  pRTticles  of  air  rebound  from  the  snrfaoc  with  a  less  velocity  ll 
that  «-ith  which  they  impinged  upon  it. 

There  arc   always  suspended   in   the   air  amall   bodies  of  van 
■mattrials  in  the  form  of  dnst  or  motes.    These  Httle  bodies,  srail 
they  are,  are  of  very  great  ditneusions  as  compared  with  the  par.tc 
or  molfCulcB,  of  air,  and  like  nil  other  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
arc  exposed  to  the  molecular  bomlwirdment  above  referred  to.    Uo 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  average   blows  which  a  particle  of  i 
receives  are  equal  in  all  directions.     But  aupposo  a  liust  partido 
he  very  near  to  a  wall  who*c  temperature  is  above  that  of  the 
Then  the  particles  of  air  which  have  rchonnded   from  the  wall 
strike  tlie  mute  more  violent    hlowa  than  those  which  strike  it  on 
opposite  side,  on  account   of  the   increascfl  velocity  with  which 
molecules  rebound  after  striking  the  wall.    The  mote  will  therefore 
exposed  to  a  stronger  bombardment  on  the  eidc  towards  the  wiUt 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  will  consequently  be  driven  nway  from 
■wall.     Hence  there  will  be  fa  tendency  for  particles  of  dost  to  m 
away  from  the  hnt  wall,  and  even  particles  which  have  been  adheiiq 
to  the  wall  may  be  carried  off  by  llic  action  of  the  air  coming  hei 
them  and  the  wall  to  which  they  adhere  only  at  one  or  two  pninta. 

On  the  other  hund,  if  the  wall  is  colder  than  the  air,  the 
particles  near  ihc  wall  will  receive  feebler  blows  from  those 
©fair  which  have  rebounded  from  the  wall  than  from  those  w! 
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itrike  it  on  the  otlier  side,  and  the  rcsultaut  force  upon  them  will  be 
tovanU  tlie  wall.  There  will  be  a  tendency,  therefore^  for  the  du»t 
particlca  to  appronch  and  adhere  to  the  wuil,  wliitc  the  air  hceutnt-s 
eotnparalircly  JVee  from  them.  Thus,  if  a  strciiiu  of  hot  air  pasacs 
kloug  the  surface  of  a  couiparativdy  coul  wall,  the  du&t  particles 
carried  by  the  air  will  accumulate  upon  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

Thia  atfords  explanation  of  many  coniiiiou  ubservattonii.  We  are 
lU  familiar  with  ihe  a<;cnniulation  of  lUist  upon  a  wall  just  above  a 
coil  of  hoi-watcr  pipes.  Wo  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  a 
MDoky  atmosphere  est-apes  from  the  pipes.  Dr.  Lodge's  explanation 
eonpletely  oceuuntH  for  ttie  phenomenon  witliout  making'  the  pipes 
raponsibte  for  anything  more  than  the  deposition  immediately  above 
tbem  of  the  du»t  alreiidy  in  the  air.  Wlicu  a  room  is  heated  by 
oit-iron  pipes  placed  close  to  the  wall,  we  often  notice  an  intensely 
bbck  mark  just  above  each  junction  of  the  pipes.  Here  the  idea  of 
•OHiethiug  escaping  from  the  joint  suggests  itself  mure  strongly  than 
eter.  Tlic  true  explanation  is  probRbly  eoniK-ctcd  with  the  fact  that 
tie  width  of  the  socket  causes  the  stream  of  hot  uir  rising  behind  the 
pi|)e  to  pass  closer  to  the  wall  than  in  uther  places,  aud  the  elVect 
docribeJ  above  becomes  exagfrerated. 

The  dark  marks  on  ceilings  above  gas-llamcs  are  generally  attributed 
lo  imperfect  eouibiuttion  of  the  gas,  an<l  to  smoke  caused  by  the  Qame, 
bit  if  a  Uunscn  Imrner,  tthich  produces  nn  smoke,  be  employed,  a 
nmiu  discoloration  of  the  ceiling  will  take  place.  The  explanation 
■I  the  same  as  in  the  case  already  considered.  Thu  ascending  cnrrcuc 
of  bested  air  deposit*  nay  solid  particles  it  may  contain  on  the  ceiling, 
lie  temperature  of  which  is  below  itu  own. 

.\u  important  practical  cuiLclusiou  anises  from  these  considerationH. 
If  wc  wish  to  keep  the  walU  and  ceilings  of  our  rooms,  and  any 
Other  objects  which  arc  exposed  to  the  air.  as  free  aa  possible  from 
the  accumulation  of  dust,  wc  sliould  endeavour  to  keep  their  1cm- 
(•etature  aliraya  above  that  of  tbe  air.  This  means  that  all  artificial 
Mating  should  he  effected  by  radiation,  aud  not  by  the  introduction 
rf  heated  air.  When  a  room  i*  warmed  by  an  open  lire  the  radia- 
lioii  from  the  lire  passes  tbrouiih  tlic  air  without  tsemsibly  henting  it. 
uul,  fslluig  U{ion  the  walks  ami  objects  in  the  room,  is  absorbed  by 
them  aud  raises  their  Icmperntnrc.  The  air  then  becomes  heated 
only  by  contact  with  the  surface  of  these  solids,  and  the  very  operation 
of  healing  the  air  tends  to  remove  the  dust  from  their  surfaces.  When 
a  room  is  heated  by  hot  water-pipes,  the  pipes  should  be  exposed 
ind  alkiwctl  to  radiate  upon  the  walls.  'I'hcy  should  not  be  laid  iu 
ctiaiiaels  and  cmphiycd  to  heat  the  incoming  air,  These  prinejplcs 
sre  quite  Cuusi.itent  with  phyi*ical  comfort.  \Vhc:ii  the  air  is  hotter 
tli4Q  lurroundintf  objects  there  is  invariably  a  feeling  of  "  stuthness 
pnwipced  ;  but  when  the  heat  received  by  ibe  body  i^i  mainly  due  to 
Ailiatiou*  while  the  surrounding  air  is  coniparntively  cool,  there  is  au 
ippruximatmn  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  when  the  sun  is  shining 
if'tii  the  hixh  Alps 

The  velocity  of  electricity  in  a  conductor  is  a  c|uantity  about  which 
•c  know  absolutely  nothing.  Whcatstone  determined  the  velocity 
<itii  which  a  signal  Cuuld  be  transmitted  through  a  particular  coil  of 
■ire;   but  the  velocity  of  transmission   of  a  signal  ditfcrs  from   tlic 
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vclucity  of  electricity  in  tbe  same  way  as  the  velocity  with  which  tK( 
»ound  of  an  explosion  is  transniittcil  through  tlic  air  differs  from  tiiC 
veloeity  with  whieh    the  pro(Jucts  of  the  explosion  tiiemselvi-s  dart 
forwards.     If  wo  iinag;inc  a  pipe  filled  with  water,  and  a  smnil  addi. 
tioual  quautUy  irijeeicd  at  onti  end,  the  lirjst  etleet  wili  be  to  coniprca 
the  water  and  expand  the  pipe  in  the  immediate  ueiglibourhoijd  ol"  thi 
injected  fluid  ;  but  in  ii  ver;?  short  time,  dcpeuding  on  the  elasticity  ol 
tlic  wottr  and  of  the  |)i[ie,  there  will  he  a  diiM'harge  from  the  other  cm 
of   the  lube,  but  it  will  not  he  because    the    injected    waUT    hi 
traversed  the  tube — that  will  remain  at  the  eud  where  it  entcrrd- 
and  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  was  propagat 
along  the  tube  will  be  very  different  from  the  actual  velocity  of  tl 
water. 

In  the  case  ofauhmnrine  cables  the  chief  cause  which  limits  the  "speei 
of  signalling  *'  is  the  ^rcat  capacity  of  the  conduetor,  in  virttie  of  which 
an  cuormous  amount  ol  electricity  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  battery 
to  charge  the  cable  bcfon;  the  eurrcut  at  theother  end  ia  strong  enough 
to  produce  a  signal.  It  \i  as  though  a  water-pipe  which  offered  great^ 
resistance  to  the  Dow  of  water  through  it  were  made  of  very  cxten-^l 
Bible  material.  On  pumping  water  in  at  one  end,  the  first  effect  would 
be  to  expu-ud  the  pipe,  and  the  force  at  any  point  of  the  pipe,  urging 
the  water  forward,  would  be  that  due  to  the  tensiou  of  the  expanded 
pipe  in  the  nciglibnurliond.  The  expansion  would  tiicrefore  be  less 
«nd  le»8  as  ivc  approached  the  open  end  of  the  pipCj  but  in  order  that 
there  nnglit  lie  any  flow  at  all  at  the  open  end,  there  must  be  »ome  exten- 
sion of  the  pipe  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  expansibility 
of  the  pipe  corresponds  to  the  capacity  of  the  conductor,  and  the  w  ato: 
which  is  omployc'ii  in  filling  the  increased  volume  of  the  pipe  corre- 
sponds to  cloirtricity  required  to  ehar;;e  the  contluetor.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  dtlay  thus  occusioned  in  the  tvans^mis-^ion  of  !^t;:iials  that 
it  becomes  very  important  to  render  the  capacity  of  submarine  cables 
as  small  as  po-iuiible.  ^| 

But  llie  capacity  of  the  conductor  is  not  tbe  only  cause  which  delays^* 
tlio  tranfimission  of  a  signal.     If  a  battery  is  applied  to  the  coila  of  a 
large  electro- mag  net,  a  very  sensible  time  elapses  before  the  current  in 
the  coils  attains  its  full  strength.     The  cause  to  which  this  delay  ia 
due  ill  called   the  self-induction  of  the  coiL     All  conduetoi-a  possess 
self-induction  to  a  grt-ater  or  le«s  extent,  but  coils  of  copper  wire  in.^ 
which  the  succesMvc  turns  are  very  close  together,  and  through  whichjfl 
the  current  llown  in  the  !»ame  direction  in  each  turn^  possess  wry  much 
greater  self-induction  Ibau  the  same  length  of  straight  wire.     Self-in- 
duction allcets  the  starting  and  stoj>piti^  of  currents  in  exactly  the 
9an:c  nay  us  mass  aiVects  ttie  production  or  destruction  of  motion  in 
matter.     If  a  force-pump  be  eouuecteiJ  with  a  considerable  length  oiH 
main,  and  there  be  no  air-i'cssel  connected  therewith,  and  ifthe  water  in^" 
the  main  be  stationary,  a  great  pressure  will  have  to  be  exerted  on  the 
plunger  of  the  pump  lor  a  considerable  time  before  any  cousiderabla^H 
velocity  is  coniniunicnted  to  the  stream  of  water,  and  when  the  plungeff^P 
has  reached  the  end  of  it«  stroke,  the  stream  of  water  will  continue  to 
move  iu  the  ]iipe,  even  at  the  expense  of  producing  a  vacuum  behind 
it,  and  will  probably  afterwards  fall  back  into  its  place  with  a  shock 
vcrj-  injuriouft  to  the  machincrj-  and  very  wasteful  of  energy.     1%^ 
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pmpiiig  operAtiotii,  thert»rore,  it  is  rery  imporUut  that  tbc  strcaui, 
iriieo  oneeestaljIisUei),  should  he  kept  ilowiiig  as  tmirurmly  as  possible, 
and  toUiU  end  air-vcsseU,  or  other  receiTcrsniiddiftnl>utoraoi'euorgy, 
m  iatroduced.  But  Id  thu  slrcata  ol' water  it  is  tbe  iniuaof  the  water 
itMlfwiUi  which  alune  vvt-  havo  to  dciil.  In  the  case  of  the  electric 
cirrent  the  mass  is  not  that  of  the  electricity,  but  of  the  medium 
vtiioh  surrounds  the  cuuductur,  and  which  appears  to  be  set  in  luolion 
bjr  the  carreut .  Thus  it  is  that  the  energy  absorbed  in  pioducicg  the 
nation, »»  e«tinialcil  from  the  .'^eir-induction,  docs  not  depend  ftiinply 
oatliesirDDgth  of  the  current  and  the  length  of  the  couductor,  but 
OQ  tlw  form  of  the  latter,  being  much  greater  when  several  portions  of 
llwcurrcut  conspire  to  give  a  very  energetic  motion  to  the  furrouiid- 
y%  uedium.  aud  beiti^'  very  sntall  when  the  conductor  is  so  shaped — 
by  bdug doubted  upon  itself,  for  example — thatiliilercnt  portions  prac- 
ticilly  neutralize  one  another's  cfTcot  at  all  ]ioiat«  outride  the  wire. 

^If-iuductiun,  then,  tends  to  retard  any  change  in  the  strength  of  tho 
cunvcil  tluwin!r  in  a  conductor,  j  ust  an  mass  lends  to  reUird  any  variation 
cf  thcvcloL-ity  of  a  raovin„r  body.  In  ordinary  telegraph  lines,  however, 
lelf-iiidnctiun  does  not  seriously  interfere  ^vith  the  transmitisiou  of 
ngnals  between  the  ini^trumcnts  usually  employed,  lint  t1ic  matter  is 
very  different  in  tbe  cMe  of  the  telephone.  Here  there  must  he  a 
^iriatioD  of  tbc  current  corre^poniling  to  every  vibration  of  the  voiuct 
«  that  sereral  hundred  variations  take  place  in  a  seemul.  The  delay 
iioeMiODed  by  seit-iiidnction  then  becomes  very  marked,  aud  assiguk  a 
limit  to  the  liistanci;  tlirnugh  which  articulate  sounds  can  be  conveyed. 
It  therefore  becomes  important  to  deter  niiuc  on  what  this  limit  dcpctwitt, 
tad  whether  it  can  be  extended  by  a  suitable  Helection  of  tbe  conductor. 

When  B  li<;htning  discharge  pa^es  through  u  eouductor  Ihu  action 
iiMiustaniancoud  that  the  sclf-iuduction  of  tbc  conductor  hccomc-i  of 
enat  importuuce.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  protcctois  arc  made  to 
pnnn-e  telegraph  instruments  from  injury  by  lightning  discbarges 
itrikiug  tbc  lines,  for  the  !«lf-induction  of  a  coil  of  even  very  Amnll 
nMitauoe  will  place  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  lightning 
ducharge  that  the  current  will  prefer  to  leap,  in  the  form  of  a  spark, 
urowau  interval  of  air,  rather  than  go  through  the  coil,  though  tbe 
air-break  is  absolutely  impervious  to  the  battery  curreuts  employed  tu 
*cirk  the  line.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  the  self-induction  of 
hgitUiing  conductoi's  should  be  made  as  small  as  poi^sible. 

The  HubJL-ct  of  self-induction  in  conduet-ors  of  diiTercnt  materials, 
di^nent  diameters,  and  diA'ercnt  constitntious,  has  recently  been 
u^utigated  by  Professor  D.  K.  Hughes,  tbe  tuveutor  of  the  microphone, 
uj  lite  President,  for  tbe  current  year,  of  the  Society  of  Telcgrapli 
^ogiuecrs  and  Electricians,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  his  induction- 
IwUDCeaiMlof  the  Wheutstone  bridge  as  employed  for  the  mcasurcmcnl. 
of  rvHstaDces,  a  telephone  taking  the  place  of  tbe  galvanometer.  ^\  ith 
•ire>  only  one  millimetre  in  diameter,  ProfesMir  Iltighcs  found  thai 
tbc  retardation  wa«  greatest  iu  soft  Swedish  irou.  In  tiard  iron  tbc 
kIA induction  was  only  So  per  cent.,  and  in  soft  steel  ouly  -U  [>er  cent, 
of  it*  value  in  »aii  Swedish  iron.  In  copper  it  fell  to  £M  percent,  in 
line  to  ii  per  cent.,  in  Oerman  silver  to  7  per  ceut ,  and  in  carbon  to 
aaly  1  per  cent,  of  its  value  iu  soft  iron.  On  iuerciLsintf  the  diameter 
of  ikc  vim  the  lelf- induction  at  fir»t  jncreawdw  bvt  ^n  soft  bwcc|i,th 
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iron  it  liad  already  nttaincd  its  maximum  with  a  diameter  of  o 
millimetre.  In  hard  iron  it  increased  until  the  diameter  wu 
tnillimetrey,  when  it  be^^n  to  diininiisli ;  and  hard  and  doft  iron  ^ho' 
tliti  paniti  soH'-inducUou  \\\\vm  the  diameter  had  l>ecii  increaitcd  too 
centimetre.  With  copper  and  brass,  too,  tlic  acir-induction  depwj, 
upon  the  diamettrr,  but  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  the  caseortroi 
AVhen  the  wire  is  wound  into  a  coil  the  self-induction  is  very  ntuc^ 
increa&cd  in  all  eases  except  when  the  wire  is  of  iroti.  When  «ewnj 
wire»  aru  atrandecl  together,  and  u^cd  in  place  of  a  single  vrire  gf 
equivalent  resistance,  the  «eU-iuductiou  ia  diminished  euormoDtiT 
in  the  case  of  iron,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  other  roaleriuli. 
The  reduction  in  the  ca«c  of  iron  is  so  great  that  a  wire  of  vixtcea 
atrands  of  iron  exhibits  less  induction  than  a  similar  frire  of  eopptr. 
The  employment  of  a  riband  instead  of  a  circular  vire  diminisEciitiie 
induction  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  Professor  Hughes  point*  out  tlut 
it  would  he  sdvantngcous  to  use  etri|>8  of  thin  sheet  copper,  m^oik 
millimetre  thit:k  and  ten  centimetres  wide,  in  place  of  round  rod*,  fw 
lightning  conductor*.  A  round  rod  of  iron  is  the  worst  coiiducwir 
that  can  be  employed,  but  a  stranded  iron  rope  is  rery  good.  StttI 
wires  coated  with  copper  were  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  tAU 
induction.  Experiments  on  ordinary  telegraph  wire  led  Profenor 
Hughes  to  the  coiiclusioo  that  when  charcoal  iron  wires  arc  emplnrd 
for  rapidly  changing  currents,  the  effect  of  self-induction  is  pirtuaUj  ta 
increase  their  length  threefold.  The  corresponding  effect  iu  0)|)per 
is  very  small. 

Though  the  self-induction  in  iron  is  very  great,  it  seems  that  an  inm 
wire  produces  very  little  eflfcct  outside  itself,  and  the  differetit  tun»of 
wire  in  an  iron  coil  exert  very  little  influence  on  one  another,  whUe  the 
inductive  effects  of  a  copper  wire  on  n  ^eeoud  wire  by  its  side  is  only  about 
SO  per  cent,  less  than  upon  itself.  We  know  tliiit  when  a  current  flomii 
an  iron  wire  the  wire  becomes  eirculaily  magnetized,  and  it  would  BeciD 
as  if  the  motion  to  which  the  phenomena  of  self-induction  aredueiere 
in  the  iron  practically  confined  to  the  particles  of  iron  IlicmselveA ;  wblk 
in  the  case  of  copper  and  other  couductives  the  motion  is  mainly  in  tk 
medium  siirrouniliug  the  conductor.  It  is  probable  that  magnetic 
force  is  due  to  a  rotation  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  nimut  ibc  hne* 
along  wliieh  the  force  is  aciiug,  hut  on  account  of  the  eiioraiouscacfHT 
of  magnetized  iron,  Maxwell  was  of  opinion  that  the  particles  of  lb 
iron  themselves  took  up  the  rotation.  Professor  Haghco'  results  in« 
he  regarded  as  eonbrmatory  of  thit  liew,  the  motion  being  rnain^ 
restricted  to  the  particJcB  of  iron,  and  only  to  n  very  slight  extent  oom- 
mnnicatcd  to  the  medium  surrounding  the  conductor. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  magnetizing  an  iron  bar  prodaoed 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  ils  length.  Mr.  Shelfurd  Bidwell  liai 
investigated  this  action,  employing  thin  wire  instead  of  thick  barsadl 
sabjecting  them  to  tension  of  varying  intensity.  His  rcsalta  sfao* 
that  as  the  magnetization  xf,  increased  the  elongation  increases  until  it 
attains  a  certain  maximum,  after  which  it  dcereascx.  aitd  at  length  tliS 
wire  becomes  shorter  than  when  nri magnetized.  If  subjected  to  «»• 
nion,  tlic  maxicnuni  rlongation  in  olilaiucd  with  a  lees  magnetiiin 
force,  and  contraction  rommcnrcs  at  an  earlier  stage.  Under  vcr 
severe  tension  a  very  blight  magucliziug  force  produces  contracUoa 
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i»  greater  the  ^^ater  the  teasiou ;  ia  fact,  it  becomes  impos- 
I  detect  any  cloir^aLiou  with  the  feeblest  tnngnettxing  forcett. 
Sohtistcr,  followinjf  out  a  suj;K«ition  of  Gjiuhd,  has  been  invosti- 
tlie  records  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  earth's  horizontal 
ic  force,  in  onlcr  to  (ktcrmiiie  whether  the  disturljancee  are 

causes  acting  above  or  below  the  earth's  surface.  Ilis  rcsulti 
e  that  the  causes  of  these  variations  hare  their  seat  outmde  the 

of  tUe  earth,  and  are  coiiBintcnt  with  a  certain  diBtribution  of 
t  ourrcuis  in  the  higher  rc^iona  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
is  are  far  too  feeble  to  cause  luminosity,  and  the  linea  along 
Lbey  flow  preserve  their  position  nearly  unchanged  with  rospeci 
luu  as  the  earth  rotates, 

ooneotiou  -vrith  electric  lighting'  an  important  point  has  been 
Bt  South  Kensington  Mtiecuni.  The  efTcct  of  direct  sunlii^ht 
raying  water-colour  is  well  known.  It  is  mostly  due  to  the 
frangible  rays  lying  in,  or  beyond,  the  violet  end  of  the  apeetrain. 
Ktric  arc  light  is  particularly  rich  in  these  rsy^,  and  even 
ssceut  lamps  will  radiate  a  considerable  amount  of  ihem  when 
ly  heated.  Such  liglits  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
BT'Colour  drawings,  though  there  itt  probably  nothing  to  be 
rrom  incandescent  lamps  when  not  driven  above  their  nominal 
JHver. 
^ft  WiLUAU  Gaenbtt. 
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OAPur. — To  Lake  literature  "Dorothy  WordMWort'h''*  isaplea- 
Iditioii.  Thorc  can  be  uo  doubt  that  his  sieter  Bora  was  to  the 
bunt  of  blessing,  but  her  biographer  h  inclined  to  over-estimate 
ellectual  influence  of  ao  devoted  and  interesting  a  personality 
famous  {KiemB,  It  does  not  uppt^ar  frooi  her  own  rhymes  tliac 
1  the  poetical  faculty,  and  her  reverence  for  her  brotber'a  work 
om  sympathy  rather  than  auy  co-ordinate  gcoins.  Her  [>ro»e  lias 
kdl,  especially  iu  the  description  of  natural  scenery;  but  it  was 
ly  as  the  eager  companion  of  his  long  walks,  and  the  most 
ih  of  household  manager*,  that  Wordsworth  had  reason  to  apprc- 
le  inspiration  of  her  life-long  presence.  Mr.  Lee  wanders  widely 
materials,  and  bis  many-quoted  pieces  of  verse  and  prose  ai-u 
backneyed,  thongli  much  deficiency  cati  be  forgiven  bim 
)  of  the  evident  love  lie  has  uf  hid  delightful  subject.— Susaunali 
''s  claim  to  l>elon^  to  the  "Eminent  ^Vomca  Series ''f  is  not 
r  evident ;  but  she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  some 
I  distiu<;uiKhi<d  reformers,  and  lived  a  life  of  consistent  piety  and 
T  in  the  most  straitened  circumstances.  Mrs.  Clarke  haa 
avoided  the  sectarian  side  iu  her  biography,  and  has  cut  down 
esley's  theological  correspondence ;  but  tiic  spirit  of  a  systematic 
lost  stem  religiousness  breathes  in  ail  her  writing.  The  authoress 
hu  perhaps  caught  a  little  of  the  pedantic  tone  of  her  heroine. 

rothy  Wontairortb:  tbo  Story  of  aSuter'a  Lova.     By  f^dmitnd  Lm.    London  : 
wke &Cv.  f  By  Eliu  Clarke.    London :  W.  U.  Allca  &  Co. 
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Many  of  the  Wcslcf  family  arc  described  as  poets,  but  the  instances 
produced  by  Mrs  Clarke  give  very  little  support  to  tb.t9  theory,  nor 
reflect  tiiucli  credit  upon  lier  own  ^ood  toHtc.  The  letters  arc  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  and  ^[rs.  Wesley**  advice  to  her  son*  is  alwaj-s  strong, 
and  even  noble. 

MrsfBM.ANRors. — Every  traveller  to  Norway  risits  the  soene  of 
the  majwaerc  at  Kringclcn,  by  the  boors,  of  an  army  of  Soots  under 
Colouel  Ueorgc  Sinclair  of  Slirkoke ;  and  the  "  llistorj-  of  the 
Scottish  Expedition  to  Norway  in  1612  "*  not  only  propounds  a  new 
theory  of  loador^iliiji;  but  contaiu^i  as  appendix  a  scries  of  valuable 
htslorieiii  document!!  fruiu  the*  arclilvcs  of  Engbml,  Seutlaod,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden.  Tlie  aiillior,  with,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  too  much  of 
the  prevailing  spirit,  has  attempted  to  upset  tho  hitherto  unquestioned 
Norwegian  traditions  of  the  ouct  sided  battle;  but  the  remarkable 
papers  which  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  do  not 
support  him  in  his  destructive  criticism.  The  Danish  Chancellor's 
ofticial  report  of  the  time,  in  mauuscript,  now  at  Copcuha^cn,  »hows 
that  on  Anjiuft  lil,  or  noxt  day,  two  Scottish  nhips  arrived  off 
Romsdalen,  and  disembarked  about  5.'i0  soldiers,  though  !>omc  »iaid 
350.  On  Au(;ust  iii  tliry  reaclietl  Kringflcn,  marching  to  join 
Gustarua  Adolphus,  and  were  drxtroyed  in  an  amhu&h  at  a  precipitous 
slope  over  the  Langeu  river,  the  eighteen  who  survived  heini;  sent^J 
^irisoncrs  to  tlie  Kinj;  of  Denmark.  Norwegian  patriotifm  irill  iinl^| 
readily  isuh^tttutc  a  Lieutenant  Rnm<iny  for  Sinclair  ns  leader,  and  the 
fresh  matter,  however  interesting,  by  no  means  demands  such  a 
sacrifice  of  conserrrated  national  story. — In  the  face  of  the  chiboniio 
works  in  Italian,  I'Vench.  German,  and  English  about  the  buried, 
towns  on  the  skirts  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mr.  Butler's  short  eway^ 
**  Pompciij"+  does  not  aeem  to  have  much  reason  for  its  existence.  H( 
plods  on  in  a  rather  vague  description  of  the  walU,  streets,  ronim,  water] 
supply,  statues,  baths,  frescoes,  remarkable  houses,  mosaics,  fountains,! 
fiirniturp,  and  art  of  the  famous  third-rate  Roman  town  of  aboutl 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  to  vigorous  treatment  of  a  most 
suggestive  subject  he  is  manifestly  unequnl.  A  guide-book  would 
have  been  at  It-ast  definite,  and  there  is  no  philosophy  in  this  tractate 
to  elevate  it  into  tbe  tiigher  class  of  productions.  It  is  true,  there  is 
knowledge  shown  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  ancient  patriotism 
is  contrasted  dcprcciativcly  with  Christian  individualism  ;  but  it  takes 
several  of  such  Hwallon^ii  to  make  a  thinking  summer.  His  putting  of 
Guthic  above  Greek  architecture  marks  his  art  standpoint,  as  well  as 
his  idea  that  the  best  works  of  the  early  Italians  in  sculpture  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  put  beside  the  uoblest  Greek  statuary.  lieiscliuip- 
pointed  that  Christianity  hns  not  improved  us  more, "  the  habits  of  men 
being  now  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  habits  of  the  Pompeians  were." 

"  "  History  of  tbo  Scottish  EC^poditJoa  to  Norway  in  1612."  By  TboniAB  Michi'Il. 
C.B^  Her  Mujcrty's  ('nDsal-tJencTiU  for  Norway.  London  oud  Edinbarj^h  :  T.  N«Jioii. 
A.  Sons. 

i  "  Pnmpni,  Dencriptire  lutd  Pictnreiqne."   By  W.  Boiler.   £dinbiirg;h  aoil 

William  Bla^-kwuod  &  Hoiti. 
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!EC£NT  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  admittodlj^ 
InOre  iateliigent  and  practical  than  on  such  subjects  is  com- 
experienced,  has  increased  the  interest,  TrhJch  for  some  time 
u  been  stimulated  by  frc({ueut  and  impassioned  references  in 
nnpapers^  in  the  subject  of  the  Ordn&uce  Department.  Its 
and  misdoing}!  have  been  the  themes  of  auimated  controversy, 
arges  against  its  chiefs,  of  incompetence  and  of  corruption, 
leen  made  with  so  much  confidcuce  and  with  such  an  air  of 
itjr  a«  have  impressed  the  country  with  misgivings  of  the 
1  kind.  Tlio  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  Campbell- 
Iman)  appoiatcd  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  administra- 

Ifac  ordnance  manufacturing  eatablishmcntii,  with  the  view  of 
EniDg  whether  they  were  capable  of  being  administered  with 
'efficiency  and  economy.     His  successor  in  olliee  (Mr.  W.  H, 

has  followed  up  this  action  by  entrusting  to  a  Koyal  Com- 
l  the  investigation  of  complaints  that  have  been  made  from 
!  time  within  the  last  five  years  as  to  the  designs  of  guns 
[pplies  of  warlike  stores,  to  the  end  of  discovering  what 
bments  can  be  introduced  into  the  system.  It  is  to  he 
that  these  inquiries,  entrusted  as  in  each  case  they  un- 
ity arc  to  men  of  rapacity  and  experience,  will  not  only  lead 
W^complishmcnt  of  valuable  reforms,  but  will  give  efTentual 
knee  in  regard  to  the  scandalous  charges  which  have  been 
;  against  ofBcials  whose  integrity  has  been  heretofore  unqnes- 
and  against  a  Civil  Service  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded 
particular  by  the  country  with  confident  pride. 
Dttme  it  cannot  be  other  than  advantageous  that  popular 
m  should  have  been  focussed  upon  tlic  management  of  what 
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IB  roally  a  groap  of  departments,  tbroagh  the  agency  of  which  a 
vast  and  constant  expenditure  of  public  money  is  mode,  and  upon 
the  cCficicut  (conduct  of  whtcU  depend  interests  of  incomparable  im^ 
purtance.  Once  or  twice  In  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  sesaioii 
opportunity  is  found,  in  tlic  discussion  of  the  annual  estimates,  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  subject ;  the  speeches  made  on  such  occasions 
are,  however,  almost  uniformly  by  naval  and  military  officers,  and 
although  often  contributing  suggestions  which  arc  jinlitcly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  entitled  to  consideration,  they  are  rather  in  the  nature 
of  profc&sional  holibies,  or  of  demands  for  more  ample  suhvcntiona,  than 
helpful  as  contributions  to  a  large  and  statesmanlike  solution  of  i 
difficulties  at  once  vast  and  intricate. 

Much  criticism  has  been  cipendcd  lately  upon  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  Ordnauce  C'ommittcc,  and  writers  and 
speakers  of  considerable  authority  have  betrayed  cxtraordinarr  igno-  ^2 
ranee  in  regard  to  them.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  that  body  ^| 
were  confounded  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  of  great  ' 
administrative  authority,  which  grew  in  importance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  artillery,  and  which,  after  an  existence  of  four  ceutunes,  was 
abolished  in  1855.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  this  Board  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  Ordnance  services,  with  the 
responsibility  of  nupplyiug  the  materiel  for  the  army,  and  of  provid- 
ing adequate  artillery  and  eugiueering  contingents  at  the  demand 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Some  of  the  departments  now  included 
under  the  Ordnance  control  had  up  to  the  Crimean  time  a  more,  or 
less  separate  existence.  Among  the  important  changes  then  effected 
were  those  which  transferred  the  military  functions  of  t)ie  Master- 
General  of  Ordnance  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  civil  duties 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  under  whom  a  Control  Department 
was  entrusted  witli  the  duty  of  supplying  tlie  army  with  military 
stores,  and  with  other  important  administrative  functions,  into  the 
consideration  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here. 

The  system  under  which  the  army  ia  now  administered  is  in 
substance  that  established  under  Lord  Cardwell's  Act  of  18*0.  The 
principal  effect  of  the  reforms  then  effected  was  that  of  unifying  the 
responsibility  for  civil  anil  military  administration  alike,  and  of 
confiding  the  control  of  every  branch  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Subordinately  to  that  Minister,  the  actual  admiuistrBliou  is 
divided  between  three  great  officers,  any  or  all  of  whom  mav  sit  in 
Parliament— viz.,'(l)  the  officer  commanding-in-chief,  in  charge  of  the 
combatant  personnel  of  all  regular  and  irregular  forces  ;  (2)  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Ordauec;  and  (3)  the  Financial  Secretary,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  estimates,  and  for  the 
expenditure  and  audit,  among  other  things,  of  the  Army  Pay 
Department. 
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The  Sun-cyor-Geoeral  of  the  OrdoancR  ia  theoretically  ap]K>iiitctl 
hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  pruviace  of  bis  (IcpartuicuL  iiiaj 
be  beat  comprehended  from  the  deliaitioa  of  his  duties  as  determined 
by  th«  Order  ia  Coancil  of  June  1870,  as  submitted  to  Farliameiit, 
which  declared  that  he  shall  be  charged — 

"  With  providing,  holding,  nnd  iitauing  to  all  bmnchcfl  of  tUo  army  nnd 
reserve  forces,  food,  forage,  fuel  snd  hghl,  i:lotli)ng,  urtiis.  accoutreinuiit<i, 
oiuniuona  oi  (var,  and  nil  ochtr  storcD  tMcassaty  for  thu  utHcieut  pcrfornmnce 
«f  Uieir  dutiw  by  such  forces,  of  proper  (|tiuJity  and  pattern,  and  tn  proper 
uantiUea,  iiccording  to  tlie  regulutions  govcruing  the  provision,  ciifitody,  nnd 
faEUc  ofiudi  sitpplipe; 

•'  With  exorcising  a  strict  control  over  the  oxponditiire  of  such  supplies, 
and  with  AMiDg  that  they  are  properly  accounted  lor  by  the  sevcrul  others 
and  others  who  may  be  charged  with  their  custody,  iasue,  and  use; 

''With  the  custody  of  all  buildings  in  which  troops  ure  quartered,  and 
with  allotting  (juarten ; 

•*■  With  providing  TrARS[>ort  for  troo])S,  and  directinK  land  and  inlind  water 
tranvport; 

"  With  preparing  the  estimates  for  all  (he  above  services,  and  causing  cll« 
«xpendittir<^^  for  them  to  be  duly  and  carefully  examined  ; 

"And  with  tho  duty  of  rendtring  such  other  ndvice  and  assistance  aa  may 
be  reqnireil  of  him  by  th«  Secretary  of  Statv  fur  Wiir," 

The  Ordnance   Department   as   thus    coostiluted    cumpriseB   five 
sections,  presided  over  by  permanent  officials  of  high  rank  entruatcd 
with  large  powers.     These  are  known  severally  as  the  Director   of 
Artillery  and  Stores,  Director  of  Transport  and  Supplies,  Director  of 
Conttacta,  Director  of  Clothing,  and  the  Inspcctor-GenerBl  of  I-'ortifi- 
eatioDs,  who  is  also  Director  of  Works.      To  the  first-uamed  is  couBcIrd 
tke  saperri&ion  of  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  guns  and  .<tmall 
VBU,  the  prodactioD  of  projectiles,  ammunition,  and   all   kinds  of 
wirHke  store".     The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  is  answcraWe 
■ot  ooty  for  the  design  and  constructiou  of  strongholds,  but  of  all 
■lliiiry  roads  and  buildings,  for  every  variety  of  engineering  work — 
fon  the  balloon,  vhich  is  employed  in  the  henveus  above,  to  the 
nbaianue  mines  concealed   in  the  waters  beneath,  and  upon  ivIncU 
*e  ue  lesLToing  to  rely  so  much  as  auxiliaries  in  the  defence  of  our 
nEUry    ports,  commercial    harbours,    aud    coaling    stations.     The 
^ttkt  of   the  three  other  dcpartmcuts  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
tka  title*  of  their  chiefs ;  and,  from  cotasid orations  of  space,  as  well 
'■b  nnr  of  the  attention  Just  now  coucentratcd  upon  the  questions 
^cootract*  and  armaments,  it  will  he  convenient  to  dismiss  from 
pvriev  those   other   branches,  though   they  present   many  inviting 
piatt  of  ioterest  hardly  less  important  than  tliose  that  have  secured 
•  BODopoly  of  public  concern. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  for  the  "  supply,  manufacture 
«ad  repairs  of  warlike  and  other  stores  for  hand  aud  sea  service, 
4nriiig  ihe  current  rear,  a  net  total  exceeding  two  railUoni  aud  a 
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half  sterling.  Of  this  total  the  abnormally  large  Bum  of  j£l,G0O^OOO 
is  to  be  expended  in  contracts  with  outsiders.  In  this  way  are 
obtained  almost  every  variety  of  weapon,  ammunition^  and  aocoutrc- 
ment,  and  an  advantageous  competition  is  so  maintained  betireeu 
the  private  manufacturer  and  the  Government  establishments,  in 
which  the  remaining  million  has  to  be  expended. 

The  policy  of  maintaining  Government  factories  was  challenged  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  in  1864  maintained  with  great  force 
that  GoTcrumcnt  should  not  undertake  to  manufacture  for  itself  that 
which  could  be  purchased  from  private  producers.  He  was  able  to 
quote  Edmund  Burke's  opinion  in  support  of  his  contention,  and 
easily  to  prove  that  in  the  degree  in  which  Government  mouopolics 
were  maintained,  private  enterprise  was  checked,  and  the  country  de- 
prived of  that  resource  in  the  event  of  national  emergency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  example  of  the  great  railway  companies  was  instanced 
by  Mr.  Childcrs,  and  Lord  Hartington  warned  the  House  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  and  there  waa 
not  a  sutficieocy  of  warlike  stares  in  the  arsenals,  although  contracts 
were  called  for  regardless  of  price,  the  Government  were  unable  to 
obtain  those  stores  which  they  moat  required.  Mr.  Cobdco's  action 
was  useful  in  leading  to  a  stricter  keeping  of  accounts,  by  which  com- 
}j3risons  could  be  made  between  the  costs  by  purchase  aud  by  manu- 
facture. It  19  now  generally  agreed  that  while  Government  should 
not,  in  regard  to  supplies  that  arc  essential  to  the  security  of  tho 
country,  leave  itself  at  the  mercy  of  outside  combinations,  or  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  ordinary  commerce,  it  should  do  all  that  in  it  lies  to 
foster  aud  maintain  private  competition  so  aa  to  have  always  at 
command  powers  of  production  equal  to  any  conceivable  emergency, 
and  should  encourage,  moreover,  the  inventive  rivalry  of  individual 
enterprise  by  way  of  corrective  to  the  naturally  conservative  and 
lethargic  tendency  of  assured  monopolies.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
always  easy  to  induce  capitalists  to  make  the  necessarily  large  outlay 
in  plant  required  for  the  production  of  armaments  and  weapons.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  asaurance  of  continuous  demand, 
or  to  ignore  the  ever-present  probability  that  the  designs  of  to-day 
will  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  inventions  of  to-morrow.  The  con- 
ditions  under  which  the  Elswick  factory  was  established  by  a  private 
firm  under  Government  guarantees  have  been  severely  animadverted 
upon,  and  the  arrangement  was  terminated  by  tbc  payment  of  a  large 
sum  io  cotDpensatiun  of  the  admitted  claims  of  the  Armstrong  6rm. 
The  great  arsenal  on  the  Tyne  is  maintained  in  its  vigorous  aud 
prosperous  condition  by  the  reputation  it  has  earned,  aud  the 
commerce  it  has  been  enabled  to  establish  with  foreign  oouutries, 
even  more  than  with  the  English  Government. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  like  success  has  not  attended 
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ler  branches  of  tLe  armourer's  tradej  ami  that  some  have  fallen 

pitiable  decrepitude. 
|]a  considering  the  question  of  purchase  bvcoDtract  it  muat  Dot  be 
looked  that  while  cunditious  may  be  strictly  defined  and  enforced 
Iq  tranqnil  times  of  peace,  the  exigences  of  var  mnst  alwaya 
entail  disadTantage-s  with  which  the  ablest  administrators  will  find 
il  impossible  to  successfully  contend.  During  the  rcecat  Egyptian 
(tfipsign,  for  instance,  demands  were  unexpectedly  made  for 
iMiiaen,  barges  of  special  and  costly  construction,  for  whalers  by 
diebmidred,  for  railway  locomotives,  for  tanks,  for  pumpa,  and  for 
immiaerable  appliances  which  were  never  dreamt  of  in  former  wars. 
The  couBtruction  of  the  Souakim-Bcrbcr  railway,  suddenly  determined 
opn  in  the  spring  of  1885,  entailed  the  purchase  of  plant  and  the 
ileriaing  of  means  for  the  expeditious  carrying  out  of  a  public  work 
((■nperallcled  diflicuUy,  and  upon  a  scale  which  would  have  called 
illo  play  the  utmost  deliberation,  skill,  and  attention  to  detail,  had 
ji  been  undertaken  under  all  the  advantages  that  would  have 
IttQided  its  execution  amid  the  ordinary  conditions  experienced  by 
wb  undertakings  at  home.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
DAteriBl  was  on  its  way  out.  A  few  months  might  possibly  have 
IMS  the  coufltruction  of  a  railway  in  the  desert  extending  for  a 
4trtince  equal  to  that  between  London  and  York.  As  a  matter  of 
&et,  a  few  months  saw  rails  aud  locomotives,  and  all  the  thousand- 
nd-one  appliances  of  so  vast  an  undertaking,  on  their  way  home 
^ain.  The  country  has  thus  in  reserve  a  gigantic  white  elephant  as 
u  UDpIeasant  souvenir  of  an  enterprise  conceived  to  meet  an 
ency,  and  abandoned  ou  the  next  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  but 
ailing  a  cost  which  is  credibly  placed  at  somcthiDg  like  three 
of  a  million  I 
tin  like  manner,  contracts  made  for  the  supply  of  an  army  iu  the 
must  be  subject  to  numberless  coutiugeucics.  At  one  time  a 
ily  of  20,000  lbs.  of  fresh  meat  was  required  for  the  rations  of 
iu  Egypt,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  a  Cuaatantiuople 
toy  for  this  service.  With  the  reduction  iu  the  forces  the 
nntnct  had  to  be  modified,  and  the  contractor's  claims  for  loss  of 
profit  had  to  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator.  On  the  whisper  of  war 
villi  Uussia  supplies  of  grain  and  of  other  more  perishable  requisites 
hn  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  and  when  the  scare  has 
piied  over,  to  be  sold  again  iu  like  manner. 

Under  such  circumatonees  it  is  impassible  to  imagine  that  con- 
Incts  can  be  made  or  enforced  with  the  precision  ordinarily  exerdsed. 
h  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  too,  that  in  appeals  to  courts  of  law  for 
Jie  enforcement  of  conditions,  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for  non- 
nifitment,  or  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent  practices,  the  preju- 
fom  of  juries  arc  always  dead  against  the  Crown.     Occasional  prose- 
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cations  (pour  F encouragement  dea  autrea)  are  undertaken  notwith- 
standing, and,  09  in  the  in»tnnrc  of  the  York  forage  frauds,  result  for 
a  while  in  appreciable  improvements.  It  is,  however,  to  he  noted  that 
in  these  prosecutions,  as  in  the  searching  ini-estigationa  made  by  Dr. 
Cameron's  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Intclyj  there  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  the  writer  \»  aware,  a  whisper  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  authorities  with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
making  contracts.  It  is,  however,  to  be  apprehended  that  from  the 
vice  which,  is  to  be  fonml  iu  so  inftny  of  our  great  private  establiab- 
meuts  certain  of  the  humbler  employes  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments are  not  free.  Tlic  seductirc  blandishments  of  corrupt  con- 
tractors are  notorious,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man  tO' 
whom  a  small  douceur  is  offered  aa  a  polite  acknowledgment  of  the- 
trouble  to  which  he  may  have  beeu  put  ta  the  discharge  of  his  duty^  fl 
will  always  have  the  couruge  to  rcscut  and  re]iort  the  act  of  bribery. 
CoUusiuu  has  beeu  estublishud  in  some  sueh  cases,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  the  timtances  arc  so  rare  as  to  go  to  cstnbliiih  a  strung 
presumptiun  that  these  great  spending  departments  arc  pervaded  by 
H  very  eomniendable  spirit  of  honourable  integrity. 

The  allegations  of  corruption,  however,  with  which  the  country 
has  beeu  so  familiarized  of  late,  have  been  specially  directed  against 
certain  persona,  indicated  it  must  be  admitted  only  iu  the  most  vague 
and  shadowy  manner,  who  arc  said  to  hare  been  cnlpabty  responsible 
fiir  the  supply  of  defective  armamrnts,  notably  iu  the  now  familiar 
fnrn^ulffl  of  "  guns  that  burst,  cartridges  that  jam,  bayonets  that  bend, 
and  swords  that  will  not  cut."  Colonel  Hope,  who  is  responsible 
for  these  charges,  has  been  invited  by  two  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  to  furnish  confidentially  the  primn  facie  evidence  upon  which  ^ 
the  inquiry  challenged  is  to  be  based.  The  statement  tendered  by  H 
him  has  been  submitted  to  the  three  great  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  ~ 
The  AtLorney-Cieuerul  has  declared,  on  the  official  responsibility  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  none  of  the  documents  contained 
auy  allegations  which  would  justify  the  Secretary  of  State  in  takiug 
any  legal  proceediag,  civil  or  crimiuul,  agaiust  any  individual,  or 
would  warrant  the  appoiutmeiit  of  Royal  Commission.  Sir  Richard 
Webster  adds  thut  the  transactions  which  occurred  twenty  yearaago, 
and  which  Colonel  Hope  has  termed  the  "  initial  conspiracy,"  afforded 
no  groutid  for  such  a  description,  and  certainly  did  not  establish  any 
case  of  conspiracy ;  and  that  in  truth  no  facts  have  been  brought 
before  the  Secretary  of  Slate  upon  which  a  primd  facte  case  of 
corrnptian,  conspiracy,  or  misconduct  is  made  out.  Answering  a. 
further  question  on  the  subject  addressed  to  him  on  one  of  the 
closing  nights  of  the  session,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  expressed  the 
opionion  that  Colonel  Hope  was  bound  in  honour  "  to  publish  to- 
the  world,  intact,"  the  chaiges  in  the  form  he  had  submitted  them. 
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piibtic  judgment  may  therefore  be    laudably   kept  tx   few  d«y* 

louder  in  suspense  while   it  vaita    the  publication  of  ao  iDdictmcut 

gbt  in  the   highest  legal  judgiocut  fails  to  establish   a  primd  faciv 

^gf  ai  misconduct  agaiust  any  ludividual,  hul  which  the  newspapers, 

vHh  few  honourable  aud  conapTeiiou<i  exceptions,  bare  accepted  as 

dons   with  a  precipitate  credulity  hardly  in  keeping  with  their 

BtatioD  for  discernment. 

Hat  are  the  premises  of  Colonel  Hope  well  fouuded?    Is  it  true 
OUT  heary  ^na  arc  in  a  deplorable  condition?    Can  it   be  estab- 
that   our  armaments  arc    inferior  to  those  of  either  of  our 
'rirslt,  or  that  misadventures    like  that   which  occurred   oh   board 
H.M.S.  Coliingwfjo'l  are  experiences  from  which  our  rivals  are  exempt  ? 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  his  presidential  address    delivered    to    the 
Btrmingham  and    Midland  Institute    last  week,  states  that  neither 
Kwnce  nor  Germany  possesses  a  gnu  of  greater  weight  than  seventy- 
fire  tons.     The  Knglish   Government  has  four    100-tou    guus.  two 
8Q-tou  guns,  aud  more  than  one  hundred  aud  thirty  of  38  tous  and 
flfffanL*  arailable  for  land  service  j   while  there  are    available   for 
service,  besides  three  110-tou  and   eight  03-ton  guns  in   course 
<coQstruetioD,  a   hardly   less  formidable   array   of  jiowcrful  arma- 
its.    Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  compares  the  velocity  aud  energy  of 
l:i<iuch  gun  of  to-day   with    the  l)est  gnu    uf   the   same  calibre 
could    be  produced    in    IKM,   to    demonstrate    effectively 
]«ogrcs8    which     has  been     made     in    the  last    twelve    yean. 
compares    the    Eiighsh    1 10- ton    gun  with    that    of    IIU   tons 
by      Krupp     for    the  Italian    Government,   and     his   com- 
tells    in    favour    of  tliu    former.       But    again    wc    say,    if 
plane!  Hope's  contentious  can  be   established,  wc  shall   not  bo  too 
rioua  to  measure  the  language  in   which  they  are  expressed,  or  to 
tion  the  motives  which  have  incited  biru  to  give  voice  to  his  holy 
m1.    It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait   the  statement  which  he 
been  challenged  to    publish ;    and    since  Parliament   has   been 
IhoritotiTely  assured  that  there  is  not  an  untrustworthy  bayonet  in 
^sads  of  a  British   soldier  iu   any  port  of  the  world,  that  solid 
I  cartridges  have  been  substituted  for  those  which  never  failed  iu 
'eampaign  until  csposoil  to  the  sand-storms  of  the  desert,  we  may 
nit  the   further  disclosures  with  what  patience  wc  can  command, 
ledging  oui'sclves  to  return  to  the  subject  as  early  as  may  be,  in  tbe 
hope  of  being  able  to  indicate  some  lessons  which  may  be  profitably 
erolvcd  from  a  controversy  capable  of  being  utilized,  we  trust,  to  the 
adrantagc   of  the   State  and   the   better  protection  of  our   imperial 
interests. 


JOHN    BUNYAN. 


WE  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing  Mr.  Brown's  Lifeof  Buuyai,' 
As  tlie  minister  for  more  llian  twenty  years  of  the  church  rf 
which  Bunyan  was  minister,  and  the  guardian  of  all  relics  tui 
memonals  of  him.  Mr.  Brown  may  truly  say  that  lie  was  markdoui 
for  tlie  work,  lie  lias  iloue  it  extiaustivcly,  and  in  his  volome  fe 
probably  have  before  us  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  tbc  Tinker  of 
Bedford,  who  has  contributed  perha]]S  as  much  as  any  one  siace  ibi! 
Fishermen  of  Galilee  to  the  religious  life  of  the  wurhl.  In  the  diTi 
of  Bunyan  and  Sliakeapeare,  unfortunately,  biograiihy  wm  iu  i& 
infancy,  and  nobody  took  pains  to  preserve  materials  for  the  fires  of 
eminent  men.  But  Mr.  Bruwn  has  evidently  fished  up  frota  tk 
depths  of  time  all  that  could  be  fished  up  about  the  man;  andoftbe 
environment — religious,  political,  social,  and  topographical — he  ht 
given  us  as  complete  and  minute  a  picture  as  the  most  diligent  uj 
loving  care  could  give.  He  truly  says  that  in  the  development  ewn 
of  the  most  original  genius  the  environment  counts  for  mnch.  Onlj 
let  us  remember,  what  the  writers  of  pretended  lives  of  Christ  hod 
to  forget,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  environment  is  aol  i 
knowledge  of  the  man. 

Bunyan's  writings  have  formed  the  subject  of  comraentariw  atd 
CMaVR  immensely  exceeding  themselves  iu  aggregate  bulk,  and  all  tts 
fine  things  which  could  be  said  about  them  have  been  said.  There  ue 
two  things,  however,  with  which,  in  reading  them  once  more  in 
connection  with  "^iIt.  Brown's  biography,  we  arc  specially  struck. 

One  is  the  entire  absence  of  fanaticism.    Buoyau  believes  thit 
the  vorld  is  evil,  and  that    the  Christian  mnst  separate  himsd 

*  "  Jnlm  KnnytbD  :  his  Life,  Tim>ra.  And  Work."    Ity  JoLn  Ilroim,  It. A^  Minufar 
the  CliDTcl)  Kt  Ilunyon  Muoting,  lledford.     \>'itb  llltutmtiou  by  Hdwud  "Vntymgt 
Loiulon:  Wni.  libister. 


&on  it ;  bat  id  this  he  vas  like  the  other  Christi&ns  of  his  tiino^ 
Kud  indeed  of  all  times  down  to  the  present.      He  believes  that  there 
is  a  irrath  to  come,  and  that  we  must  flee  from  it ;  but  bo  do  the 
Pope  and  the   Archbishop    of  Canterbnry.      Not   only  is  there  ao 
fanaticism,    bnt     there   is   hardly  cTcn  anything   sectarian    iu    his 
wntings ;  saving  one  or  two  passages  about  the  Pope,  they  might 
aloMWt  have  have  been  uaed  by  Fi-nncis  of  Assisi,  to  whose  spiritual 
^character  that  of  Bunyau   has  a  certain  affinity.       The  "  Pilgrim's 
l^rogress"  is  simple  Christianity  of  primitive  type,  and  almost  as  un- 
adulterated and  unsophisticated  by  socolar  learning  or  scienee,  as  it 
kvas  in  its  Galilean  birthplace.      Above  all,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  the  Antiuomianism  Muich  was  the  source  of  moral  disturb- 
ance in  the  Hefurmatiuu  period,  as  extreme  Materialism   is  likely  to 
ibe   that  of  the  Bcvoiutiou.       That  a  saint  miglit  keep    a    seraglio 
'Itecause  Solomon  had  one,  lie  because  the  gudly  mid  wives  of  Egypt 
lied,  and  defraud  because  Jacob  defrauded,  is  "  an  opiniuu  not  fit  to 
ibe    with   any    allowance    in     the    world."        Butiyau's    religion    it 
thoronglily  moral  and  practical.    Great  knowledge  of  Gospel  mysteries 
is  not  a  sufficient  sign  of  grace  ;  knowledge  without  doing  is   naught. 
"  To  know  is  a  thing  which  pleoaetb  talkers  and  boasters  ;  but  to  do 
is  that  which  picaseth  God."     Such  is  the  strain  throughout.      If 
itere  is  any  taint,  it  is  that  of  spiritual  militancy,  which  is  iuscpa- 
iible  from  the  nature  of  the  allegory.      There    is  no  real  similarity 
between  itrnggHng   against  the  evil  in   your  own  heart  and  lightiug 
«B  armed    assailant.     A  series  of   physical   efforts  and  encounters 
■uuK  he  in   some   measure  misleading  as   a   representation  of  tbo 
pogTCM  of    spiritual    light,    and    it    was  likely  to  be    particularly 
ndeading  in  the  case  of  auy  utiut  who  had  been  id  ariiu  for  the 
aue,  and  had  learned  to  think  less  of  conduct  and  self-control  than 
<3(mittng  the  enemies  of  Qod. 

Buayan  himself  was  not  likely  to  be  so  misled,  in  spite  of  his 
knef  npcrience  of  war,  which,  b}'-the-way,  Mr.  Brown  has  shown 
petty  dearly  to  have  been  undergone  in  the  camp  of  the  Parlla* 
■est — DOt,  as  Mr.  Fruudc  imagines,  in  that  of  the  king.  I'or  the 
•ttood  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  perfect  political  quietism  of  this 
Was  of  Restoration  tyranny.  That  of  the  Apostles  was  not  more 
Qa^latr.  "Take  heed,"  he  says,  "of  being  offended  with  roagiMtrates, 
l>tcaae  by  their  statutes  they  may  cross  thy  iDcUnatiou*.  It  is 
|i*ai  them  to  bear  the  sword,  and  a  commsud  is  to  thee,  if  thy 
ioReanaot  acquiesce  with  all  things,  with  meekness  and  patieuce 
to  saftr ;  above  all,  get  thy  coosdence  poaessod  more  and  more  with 
tti^  that  tbe  magistrate  is  God's  ordinance  and  is  ordered  of  God  as 
ttAf  that  be  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,  and  that  it  is 
Ikj  dnty  to  fear  him  and  to  pray  for  him,  as  both  Paul  and  Peter 
■a ;  and  that  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  conscience  sake." 
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Put  king;  for  magistrate,  as  Bunyaa  practically  did,  and  thit  iroald 
have  satisfied  Kilmer.  It  is  true  that  Bunvau  came  after  the  civil 
war,  and  when  political  aud  militaat  PurituDism  had  been  over- 
thrown. It  is  true  also  that,  had  he  belonged  to  the  preceding 
period,  he  would  have  had  infinitely  more  affiiiity  to  George 
Fox  than  to  Croujwull  or  Irctou.  Still,  he  had  received 
provocation  at  the  bands  of  the  powers  of  this  world  greater  than 
in  thcjte  days  would  siiQicc  to  ma1;o  a  man  a  revolutionist^  or  even  a 
Nihilist.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  (he  cruelty  of  the  pcrsecutioa  ^_ 
which  Nonconfarniists  suflcrcd  at  the  bands  of  Clarendon  and  tha^f 
BishoiKi.  Ncnle  vouches  a  careful  inquirer  for  the  statement  that 
the  total  number  of  Non  con  form  isti  who  perished  in  the  jails,  which 
no  Howard  had  visited,  and  which  then,  and  for  a  century  aficnvarda, 
were  hurribly  ill-kept,  noisome,  and  pestilential,  was  five  thousand. 
This  cHlimatc  appears  totally  incredible;  but  it  appears  that  tha 
Qualccrs  actually  made  out  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  tilYy  victims 
bcloiifrjng  to  their  own  sect  alone.  Those  who  died  must  have  been 
a  small  proyortiou  of  those  who  were  imprisoued,  while  the  loss  of  ^ 
property  to  Nonconformists  by  fines,  and  the  disturbance  of  their  fl 
iiiflnstry,  must  have  been  great.  Nor  was  there  any  valid  excuse  of 
a  political  kind  for  the  persecutions.  The  general  enthusiasm 
amidst  which  Charles  had  been  restored  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for 
tlio  security  of  his  Government.  Venner's  insurrection,  headed  by  a 
bewildered  cooper,  not  only  was  purely  local,  but  was  a  mere  Hash  in 
the  pan,  and  simijly  served  to  show  the  total  absence  of  any  general 
vpirit  of  insurrection.  Of  the  suggestion  that  the  danger  revealed 
by  it  might  jnsiify  the  imprisonment  of  Bunyan  Mr.  Brown  sum- 
marily disposes  by  pointing  out  that  Bunyan  was  imprisoned  before 
Venner's  insurrcetion  took  place.  Cromwcira  old  soldiers  never 
stirred.  We  can  sec  no  political  reason  why  Charles  should  not 
liavc  fulfilled  the  expectations  held  nut  at  Breda.  No  more  dis- 
turbance occurred  in  dioceses,  such  as  that  of  Lincoln,  where  the 
bishops  were  less  cruel,  than  in  those  nf  persecuting'  htsho])a  like 
Sheldon  and  Ward.  It  is  tmc  that  Hunyan's  confiucment  seems  to 
have  been  comparatively  mild  ;  the  magistrates  in  his  district  appear 
to  have  been  to  atmic  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  h 
people;  the  Bedford  jail,  though  dismal,  was  not  overcrowded  OT^ 
noisome,  and  once,  in  a  sort  of  legal  interval  between  two  terms  of 
imprlKOumeut,  the  prisoucr  waw  nllowed  to  he  absent  on  parole. 
But  twelve  years  taken  Irom  the  prime  of  life  and  dragged  out  in 
jail  were  enough,  without  any  added  suffering  from  lilih,  sCe&ch,  or 
jail-fever,  to  make  the  iron  enter  very  deep  into  the  victim's  soul. 
Then  there  were  the  separation  from  hia  family,  aud  hia  Cears  as  to 
what  might  befall  them  in  his  absence :  ^| 

"The  parting  wiih  my  wife  and  four  children  hath  often  b«en  to  me  in 
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fpbwe  M  tlM  blling  of  my  flesh  from  my  bones ;  and  ikat,  not  only  because 

Hinewbiit  too  fund  of  thcac  great  mcmea,  bat  beosiiH  I  sbould  have 

broaght  to  my  mind  tht-  muij  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my 

'fiiroily  WM  like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken  ftota  them,  especially  my 

■Wind  child,  who  lay  noarw  my  heart  than  all  I  had  beaide*.     Oh,  the 

bght  of  the  hardship!  I  thought  cay  blind  one  would  go  -under  :Toa]d  break 

Lh«art  to  pieces." 

perfectly  true,  as  has   been  sagaciously  remarked,  that  Bunyaii 

kl   any  time  have  purchased  freedom   and  immunity  by  the 

QDriation  of  his   religious  mission.      So   at  any  time   might   the 

les.      Bunyan,  at  all  events,  conld   not  be  i;xpccted   to  see  his 

case   in   the   light  in  which  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day  by  the 

politician,  or  by  a  critic  who  asitnmcH  that  character;  to  him 

isonmcnt  must  have  appeared  a  cruel  wrouff,  perpetrated   by 

I  enemies  of  God's  truth,  and  when  wc  find  that  in  all  those  years 

ifknng  he  not  only  did   not   become  revolutionary  or  rehclUouB, 

lat  he  contracted  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  enmity  against  the 

imcnt,  we  mnst  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  in   the  mere 

of  Nonconformity   which   could  tend    to   make    any  man   on 

icilable  :  "As  I  walked   through   the  wilderness  of  this  world, 

litcd  on  a  place  where  there  was  a  ilcn,  and  I  laid  me  down  in 

place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  1  dreamed  a  dream."     This  would 

ily  have  been  the  only  notice  which  an  irreconcilable  would  have 

of  a  twelve  years'  imprisonment  for  his  opinions. 

Irreconcilable "  is  the  epithet  which  an  eminent  writer   thinks 

exactly  descriptive  of  tbe  character  of  Cromwell.      Cromwell''* 

!r  was  very  far  from  being  of  so  mild  and  meek  a  type  as 

of    Bunyan.      Yet   we  conceive    that    even   to   Cromwell    the 

et   irreconcilable,    instead    of  being    singularly    applicable,    i» 

ly  ufisuited.     There  is  not  tlie  slightest  reason,  as  it  seems 

:  B),  for    supposing    that    Cromwell    desired    a   revolution    either 

titicAl  or  ecclesiastical.     Of  the  classical  Hcpubhcauism  which  had 

representatives  among   the   Parliamentarians   he   had   not  a 

AU   tbat    he    wanted    waa    not    to    he    burrieil    into   Neo- 

olicism  and  deprived  of  the  religionn  teaching  which  to  him  was 

bread  of  spiritual  life.      If  the  king  had  let  his  religion  alone, 

would  have  been  uu  more  loyal  ur  obedient  oubject.      It  is  not 

'  lliftl  he  wonld  even  have  raised   his  hand  against  Laud,  had 

med  the  commonest  charily  or  discretion  in  his  innovations, 

paid   some  respect  to  the   national  sentiment ;  had   he  simply 

lined    from    suppressing    the   lecturers    who    were    t!iu    chosen 

niitera  of  the  people,  and  whose  preaching  might  have  been   Um 

f.valve    of   the  State   Church.      When   Cromwell  did  take  the 

he  fought  for  victory.      In  this   he  was  perfectly  right,  and 

aristocratic  generals  who  did  not  fight  for  victory  were  entirely 

the  wrong.      In  Tictory    alone  was   there    any  hope   either  of 
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reaping  the  fruits  of  tbe  war  or  of  a  stable  peace.  Charles's 
conduct  at  Caiisbrook  showed  that  no  agreement  conM  bind  him, 
and  if  he  had  becu  half  conquered  he  could  at  once  have  looked 
round  for  the  meaus  of  renewing  tbe  struggle.  He  had  been 
possessed  by  his  bishops  with  the  idea  that  his  supreme  power 
was  God's  ordinance,  and  that  God's  ordinance  must  and  would 
be  ful&lled.  But  anvtbing  less  like  the  ways  of  Iireconcilablea 
or  Jacobins  than  Cromwell's  use  of  power  there  is  not  ia 
bifitorv.  His  first  measure  was  aamestj.  His  policy  evidently 
aimed  at  restoring  as  much  as  he  could  the  ancient  liues  of  the 
Constitution.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
Protestant  and  Parlianacntary  monarchy,  with  a  hereditary  head, 
bearing  either  the  title  of  King  or  that  of  Protector,  which,  was 
historical,  and  would  have  hail  a  sort  of  counterpart  iu  Sladtholder. 
There  would  have  been  two  Houaea  of  Parliament,  though  the  exact 
shape  which  the  Upper  House  would  have  ultimately  taken  is  matter 
of  conjecture.  To  create  a  new  hereditary  aristocracy,  even  supp0(>ing 
Cromwell  to  have  conceived  the  idea,  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible.  It  ia  certain  that  there  would  have  been  no  bishops,  and 
all  the  mischief  afterwards  done  by  the  political  action  of  the  prelacy 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  would  have  been  blotted  out  of 
the  book  of  fate.  Cromwell's  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
at  once  most  effective  and  most  conservative ;  it  would  have  placed 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  real  worth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  almost  agonizing  to  think  what  the  results  might 
have  been,  aud  what  tbe  nation  might  have  been  spared,  had  this 
settlement  of  the  franchise  become  permanent,  instcid  of  giving 
place  to  a  revival  of  the  old  system  with  its  rotten  boroughs.  It  is 
strange  that  hiatoriaus,  iu  summing  up  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of 
1688,  should  have  failed  more  distinctly  to  notice  that  it  left  the 
represcutatiou  unreformed,  aud  to  point  out  tbe  consequences  of  that 
omission. 

To  deuounee  Cromwell  as  an  irreconcilable  iu  matters  ecclesiastical 
would  be  liagraut  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  those  Liberal  Conserva- 
tives of  the  Stanley  and  Arnold  school  whose  special  bugbear  is  narrow 
sectarianism,  and  who  hope  to  prcser\'e  the  Church  establishment  by 
comprehension  ;  far  Cromwell  was  the  first  statesman  and  the  last  who 
adopted  comprehension  as  his  principle ;  he  did  this,  according  to  Bax- 
ter, a  not  very  friendly  critic,  with  remarkable  success  j  and  it  is  ou 
his  lines  that,  if  reform  is  to  take  that  direction,  reformers  will  have  to 
move.  Among  those  who  held  "  tolerable  opinions/'  so  as  to  make  it 
practicable  to  embrace  them  in  the  eompreheusion,  Cromwell  could 
not  possibly  have  included  the  Eomau  Catliolics,  who,  it  ia  needless 
to  repeat,  were  not  mere  religious  sectaries,  but  liegemen,  more  or  less 
active,  of  a  foreign,  hostile,  and  desperately  aggressive  Power,  bent  on 
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idtBtmcttOQ  of  all  Protestant  commnnities,  and  luing  aa  engines 
this  pnrpoae,  without  scruple  or  disf^isc,  war  inter nntional 
ciTJI,  and  not  only  war,  bnt  assaasi nation.  We  «it  at  our  ea»e, 
I  criticize  the  act  of  Chrittian  fighting  against  Apollyon  for  his  own 
lud  for  ours.  Liberty  of  conscience  Cromwell  gave  to  Romau 
lie*,  while  they,  wherever  they  had  the  power,  were  invading 
IMttctiiary  of  couscicncc  with  the  rack.  To  tolerate  the  Mass  was 
'bin  not  possible,  mnch  less  was  it  possible  to  inclnde  Roman 
holies  in  a  State  Church.  If  he  would  have  had  anything  to  do 
them,  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  They  defy 
iprebensioD,  as  Dean  Stanley  would  have  found,  and  his  disciples 
find,  if  they  try  to  carry  his  policy  of  an  all-comprehending 
!  Church  into  effect.  Nor  arc  the  Ritualists  likcty  to  prove  much 
of  a  stumbling-block  if  they  cling  to  the  apostolical  succession 
to  the  High  Church  theory  of  the  sacraments.  The  Eucharis* 
celebration,  accordiug  to  the  Kumaii  Catholic  and  the  Ritualist 
is  a  miracle,  the  power  of  performing  which  is  vested  in  the 
by  virtue  of  his  ordiuatiou,  and  which  is  essential  to  spiritual 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  any  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
lie  can  take  part  in  the  celebration.  The  pretatists  also  Cromwell 
I  oblige  to  exclude  ;  they  had  been  the  movers,  conscientiously  it 
iht  be,  of  a  war  against  the  national  religion  and  liberty ;  but  so 
fts  they  were  quiet  they  were  never  molested  by  him,  and  wc 
lieod  that  one  of  the  school  and  temper  of  Ussher  might  have 
his  benefice  as  well  as  his  opiuions.  There  was  no  sort  of 
tic  test,  nor  any  interference  even  with  private  patronage, 
iwell'a  Government  is  supposed  to  have  produced,  by  its 
itionary  and  fanatical  cbaractcr.  a  violent  reaction  which  led  to 
1  eatbusiastic  restoration  of  the  King  and  the  bishops,  with  the 
j'bousc,  the  maypole,  and  tlic  bull-nng.  But  the  reaction  was 
sgaiust  Cromwell's  Govcrnmcut;  it  was  against  the  military 
!iy  which  ensued  wlien  Cromwell  was  gone.  So  certainly  was 
i  Government  taking  root,  in  spite  of  the  storms  which  a»jailed  it, 
ibis  son  succeeded  without  the  slightest  upposiliou}  the  liuyalists, 
they  did  rise,  were  at  once  put  donn,  and  both  the  French  and 
I  Spanish  tiovcrnmeuts  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the  solicitations  of 
ries  II.  Even  the  aristocracy  had  begun  to  swallow  their  social 
ithy,  and  to  connect  themselves)  with  the  Protector.  In  the 
'of  shame,  under  the  Kestoration,  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as 
Pfs  tells  us,  turned  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  their  hearts 
Gonld  not  have  turned  to  his  memory  if  he  had  not  mode  a  deep  im- 
pmionou  them  in  his  lifetime.  The  reappearance  of  the  bishops,  Pepys 
aJm)  informs  us,  instead  of  being  greeted  with  joyful  acclamations, 
wu  received  with  somewhat  irreverent  wonder.  There  con  be  little 
jfonbt  that  Cromwell's  Church  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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Irrccoucilableiaa  term  borrowed  from  the  revolution  of  the 

daj,  and  analo^ea  of  thU  kiml  are  precarious.    In  every  rcTotntuw 

cevolutioDary  movement  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be  two  extrcoiea 

a  middle  i^arty,  with  the  intermediate  shades.      But  othcrwiw  (^ 

is  no   real    likeaess  betweeu  a  Jacobia  or  a  Kcd  Rcpublicnti  uul  m 

Indepeudeut.     The   English   revolutiou  of  the  sevculccuUi  ceutni 

vas  at  its  core  a  religious  movemeat ;  the  religious  ulcmeut  cui 

forth  victorious  in    the  person  of  the  ludcpcudcut  chief.     But  tl 

rcTolutioDs  of  the   present   day    are  not  religioun.      They  an  m: 

chiefly  by  men  vho  have  discarded  religion,  with  the  hopes  aud  do^ 

pcusatious  of  a  future  life,  aud  whose  object  is  the  redirision  oft^ 

goods  or  the  power  of  this  world,  aud  the  dcstructiou  of  sopertoiitv 

political   or  social;  euvy,  iio   iusiguiticaut   factor   iu  the  distutUi 

forces  of  our   times,   playing   a  cousidoruble  part.     Ilie  aim  of  U( 

classes  in   which  commuuism   has   its  birth  is  at  once  to  grup  tih 

joyment,  or  at   least   to   prcveut   others  from  enjoying  while  il 

suffer.      But   iu    the   mitid    of  the  religious  enthusiast,  so  far  (uki 

faith  is  sincere,  no  Kuch  motive  can  hare  place ;  he  does  not  wa^tu 

grasp  the   enjoyments  of  this  world,  nor  does  he  envy  other*  Uieir 

poneauons.      He   may    be  a  fanatic,  but  he  is  not  a  conspirator «( 

destroyer.      His  aspirations  arc  spiritual,  and  even  if  hr  is  alerdte^ 

it  ia  because  he  thinks  e()uality  essential  to  spiritual  bruthcrbnod,  not 

because  be  desires  a  redistribution  of  wealth  in  bis  own  interest.   Til 

sequestration    of  the    property   of  malignauts   was    simply  an  «r^ 

necessity  of  revolutionary  finance,  aud  Cromwell  put  a  stop  to  itu 

soon  as  he  got  {Ktwcr  into  bis  baudtt.     A  magnificent  roan<)ion.  full iC 

objects  of  art  and   luxury,    was  once   set  on  lire  by  an  iuccudtirj. 

Suspicion  fell   npou    n  workman  who  bwl  been  employ«i  iu  rcjuin, 

and  who  was  known  to  be  socially  malignant.     If  the  susptcioa 

welt  founded,  here  was  Nihilism.      Had  the  mechanic  who  wrote  tta 

*' Pilgrim'.'i  Progress"  been    employed  in  the  repairs,  be  would  lart 

carried  away   some   new   ideas    for   hta   description  of   the  FaJMt 

Beautiful, 

Justir-e  has  been  done  to  the  Puritans  in  many  respects  by  i 
number  of  writers,  and  pcrliaps  more  than  justice  by  Carlyle.  Kfr 
body  now  believes  that  the  party  of  Milton  was  devoid  of  cuIliKi 
that  the  party  of  Hutchinnnn  was  destitute  of  gentlemanly  mauun 
and  accompli<ibment«,  or  that  the  originals  of  numberless  portraitiiit 
well-dressed  men  with  flowing  locks  were  in  the  habit  of  weariij 
uncouth  garments  and  cropping  their  hair.  We  may  add  tkit 
nobody  after  reading  Mr.  Brown's  a<^ount  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke  ol 
suppoae  that  the  Puritans  were  enemies  of  good  cheer.  Mr.  OanliuT 
in  hii  iuvaluabic  volumes  has  done  them  the  further  justice  of  skff' 
ing  clearly  that  they  were  not  at  the  outset  reTolutionista  or  m 
inuovatoni,  but,  on    the  contrary,  oppoueats    of   innovatioo.     1^ 
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I  rose  to  repel  what  they  believed  to  be  attacks  upon  the  cstahliBbed 
f  icligion  of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  fundamental  ]awa  of  the  realm. 
That  the  High  Church  and  ceremonial ist  ordinances  of  Iiaud  were 
innovations  cannot  possibly  be  fjucstioncd.  The  wry  fact  that  be 
fonndthecooimanion'table  {generally,  if  not  nniTernally,  placed,  not  at 
the  eatt  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  treated,  not  as 
an  altar  but  as  a  couimou  table,  is  surely  decisive  on  thiit  point, 
iaasmoch  as  the  l^ucUaristic  sacriGce,  and  the  treatment  of  that  on 
which  it  is  offered  as  au  altar,  arc  the  very  core  of  High  Anglican  or 
Kcu-Catholic  as  well  as  of  Rooiau  Catholic  reli^ioii.  If  to  the 
Ritualist  uubruken  tradition  is  necessary  as  the  foundatiort  of  bia 
faith,  be  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a  fatal  gup  iu  the  history  of 
the  Cbnrch  of  Koglaud  of  half  a  century  at  least,  during  winch  the 
c«BUQunion>table  stood  iu  the  centre  of  the  church.  Laud's  cnitL'tiucnta 
abo  reveal  the  general  disuse  of  ceremonial  of  every  kind,  md  the 
Dtl^t  of  priestly  vestments  and  of  evcrj'thing  else  that  dcaigiialcd 
tke  pint  That  there  lurked  in  disregarded  rubrics  words  to  which 
tic  nhvera  of  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial  rcli^iou  might  legally  appeal, 
ia  a  poor  answer  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  general  praetico 
aad  preaching  of  theChnrch  during  so  many  years,  uuleaa  technicali- 
ticivkicfa  in  any  other  matter  would  be  deemed  futile  are  valid  in 
■ittra  of  retigian.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  up  to  the  time  of 
lad  Calvinism  had  been  the  creed  of  the  Church,  and  that  tlio 
ei  salvation  by  election  was  incompatible  with  the  sarra- 
wf^eeoi,  and  with  the  High  ('hurch  theory  altogether.  High 
CfciiTkiCTi  appeal  to  Hooker ;  but  Hooker  is  in  truth  a  witoeas 
■■t  fatal  to  their  caaae.  By  temperament  he  wiu  no  doubt  a  Higb 
riwihuiiu.  and  perliapa  hia  mind  bad  a  ceruin  affinity  to  that  of 
Us  afretktaaie  Hi^  Cborch  editor,  tboogfa  it  was  of  a  more  masca- 
IvcHie.  In  him  whatever  exiated  of  High  Church  doctrine  would 
have  been  Ccmnd ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  him  which  iu|»- 
Ae  High  Chnrdi  doctrine  of  apoatoUod  socceMion  or  the 
itoctriae  of  the  aacramenta.  Uta  plea  is  not  for  a  aK 
but  for  a  wiaely  ordered  "  polity,"  and  hit 
IS  to  rcaaoD  guiding  to  legnkatioD  of  the  Chnreh  and 
of  tbe  reUgioDa  natore.  He  spaka  vitb  th« 
of  CaItoi.  vbo  to  s  Uigk  ClmrclaMa  ia  a  bcmindi 
nd  a  Kotak  Wkalher  Lud  vm  in  the  right  is  axhotber  qncslioii. 
^*  ■  «^,  i«  A  cfota,  to  — ''r-tTOit  hov  Jw  meamt  of  ovdcr  and 
kMv  WcB  oftaded  hf  tfae  alattU  lUle  iMo  vliidh 
far  tfe  Ibaa,  in  the  eomwm  dt  tfacsr  eoBvenio«  ioio 
bd&OeL     B«l  hia  dMRca  ««r«  Imm. 

Kichk  vitk  perfM  JMtioe  find,  m  tWf  4i4.  ^M 

■  -    ^ —  ,1 ^^.^  .    . 
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£utb.  If  anybody  was  revolutionary  or  an  "  irreconcUabIa,"  it  wat 
Laud.  Uncompromising  he  certainly  was,  as  the  ears  of  some  of  hia 
opponents  showed.  The  order  issued  by  the  Lords  on  the  day  of  the 
Archbishop's  committal  to  the  Tower  directed  the  bishops  to  see 
that  "  the  table  should  stand  decently  in  the  ancieat  place  where  it 
ought  to  do  by  the  law,  and  as  it  hath  done  for  the  greater  part  of 
these  threescore  years  last  past."  Popular  resentment,  unhappily^ 
did  not  confine  itself  to  the  restoration  of  the  communion-table  to 
its  placPj  or-to  anything  directed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Lords.  It 
broke  out  into  icoitoclasm,  which  every  lover  of  ecclesiastical  art  and 
of  antiquity  now  deplores.  But  the  blame  for  this  violence  lies  at 
the  door  of  those  who  provoked  it.  Perhaps  we  may  be  obliged 
reluctantly  to  admit  that,  if  the  object  was  to  rentier  the  return  of 
Roman  Catholicism  impossible,  the  popular  iuatinct  was  right ;  for 
mcdiajral  art  has  unquestionably  been  the  chief  agency  in  bringing* 
back  the  mediicval  faith.  Without  beautiful  churches  shaped  for  tha 
Mass  nobody  would  have  thought  of  the  Mass  again.  Perhaps  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries — though,  as  we  stand  among  their 
ruins,  we  can  hardly  help  cursing  the  destroyers — may  have  also  been 
a  hard  necessity  in  its  way. 

The  jwlitical  case  is  more  complicated.     Here  it  was  in  effect  « 
qucstiou  whether  supreme  power,  which  cannot  really  be  divided  and 
must  vest  somewhere,  should  vest  iu  the  King  or  in  the  Parliament. 
The  King  might  not  uureasonably  believe  that  it  belonged   to  kim ; 
for  that  it   belonged  to  him    was  implied    by  all   the   forms  of  the 
Constitution.     Even  the  legislative  power  was  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  form  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  though  the  two  Houses  were  named 
ns  his  advisers.      He  could  not  go  to  church  without  hearing  prayer 
offered  that  he  might  exercise  the  supreme  power  righteously.      Snch 
also  was  the  import  of  the   language  formally  held  by  the  Commons 
even  whcu,  by  the  Act   forbidding   the   Parliament  to  be   dissolved 
without  its  own  consent,  they  had  practically  grasped  the  sovereignty, 
and  had  begun  to  exercise  the   exccntive  as   well  as   the  legislative 
power.      AVhcii  war  had  begun  they  still  kept   up   the   formality  cf 
referring  evcrylliiug  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  only  that  thote 
commands  were  to  be  "  signified   by  both    Houses   of  Parliament" 
Under  the  Tudors  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the   supreme   power 
was  practically  in  the  King.     No  idea  of  gorcmmcnt  except  the 
purely  monarchical  finds  a  place  in  Shakespeare.      Still   there   had 
always   beeu   Parliaments;    and   there   could    be   no    question   that 
Charles  had  attempted  to  rid  himself  of  Parliaments,  and  to  goveni 
alone.     He  therefore  was  the  revolutionist,  though   in  repelling  the 
iuvasion  the  Parliament  carried  its  aims  far  beyond  the  constitutional 
or  traditional  boundary  of  its  domain.     The  fact  was,  that  there  was 
a  fatal  ambiguity  in  the  Constitution,  which,  when  the  question  bad 
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OBCC  boen  scriou-ilf  raised^  hardly  anything^  couUl   clear  np   but  the 
■ford. 
Cromwell's  policy,  as  has  been  said,  pointed  to  nothing  Jacobinical, 

tto  a  rerival  of  the  Constitution  in    a   liberal  sense,  with  a 
^jarchr,  Protestant  and  parliamentary,  and    without  a  hierarchy, 
i^.  had  he  lived  and  remained  master  of  the  revolution,  would  no 
doubt  have  done  much    the   sainc.     What  his   plan  and  that  of 
HuDi'den  may  have  been  is  a  secret  buried  iu  the  graves   tu  which 
cacli  of  them   was  too  early  sent  down — Ham|)(leu    by   the   bullet, 
"SfVi  by  the  immeuftc  labour  aad   an.\icty  which   he   had  undergone. 
ApUo  ve  must  aasumc  them  to  have  had.      To  have  put  forth  with 
(lie  ahip  of  State  ou  the  sea  of  civil  war,  witLuut  knowing  into  what 
btrcD  she  was  to  be  carried,  would  have  heeu  not  only  unstatesmanlike 
outlicir  part,  but  a  crime.     Tu   us   It  has  always  seemf^d  most  pro- 
blile  Uiat  they  would    have  kept   the   monarchy   but  changed  the 
4fB0stT,    thus    auticipating,   so   far   as   the   political    question  was 
COBCemed,  the  settlement   of  1G88.     There   was  a  candidate  for  a 
jIMeitaat  crowu  to  whom  their   eyes   would   naturally   turn  iu  the 
jcnoa  of  the  young  Ctiarles  Lewis,  Elector   Palatine,  son  of  that 
,diidiiig  of  all  Protestant  hearts,  Elizabeth.  Quccu  of  Bohemia.     lie 
Ind  been  designated    by  voices   iu    the   crowd.     Their  difficulty  uo 
.idoubt  would  have  been  the  settlement   of  the  Church,  as  the  great 
piuriplc  of  toleration  had  then  hardly  iluwucd    on   auybody's  mind, 
moil  even  sucli  a  settlement  as  au  Kstablished  Cliurch  with  tolerated 
Kucuaformity.  though  it  had  become  possible  in   1688,  aAcr  the 
OKiperatiun  of  all   the  Prutestnut  Churches  against  the  Romanizing 
'^fonoy  of  James  II.,  would  hardly  have  been  accepted   by  any  sect 
orparty  in  IGII.     Yet  it  dues  not  seem  impossible   that  something 
like  LVshcr's  minlol,  which    wai   entirely   congenial  to  the   mind  of 
lym,  might  have  been  adopted  with   bishops   thoroughly  Protestant, 
aiof  course  bishops  appointed  under  such  auspices  would  Lave  been. 
Tjm's  premature  death  was  at  least  as  calamitous  as  the  premature 
4nUi  of  Mirabcau,  whose    poaitiou    in   the   Prench   llevolutiou  and 
|a¥er  of  controlling  its  course  have  been  rated  at    least  as  high  as 
tte  fsets  warrant. 

Wben  the  English  Revolution  broke  out  the  dregs  of  fanaticism 
■ere  stirred  up,  and  very  dark  and  revolting  undoubtedly  they  were, 
though  the  wontt  of  the  English  sectaries  were  rational  and  humane 
Conpircd  with  the  Jacobins.  Not  only  so,  but  Puritanism  of  the 
Ugher  order  contracted,  as  it  was  sure  to  contract,  narrowness  and 
bittcmesB  from  the  condiet.  It  is  natural  that  liberal  and  compre- 
fcmire  minds  should  turn  wistfully  to  Falkland  and  the  philosophic 
ilirele  of  Great  Tew,  the  spirit  of  which  was  perpetuated  in  the  Cam- 
ki^e  Platonists.  Unfortunately  Falkland  and  his  philosophic  circle 
■t  Great  Tew  were  totally  incapable  of  repelling  the  attack  of  Laud 
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upon  the  national  religion.  They  would  themselres  have  hccn  alloi 
to  pbilosopliizc  in  peace,  for  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Laud  had 
genuine  respect  for  learning  and  culture,  and  that  provided  he  eonJj 
impose  his  darling  uniformity  upon  the  people,  he  was  willing  ena 
to  let  men  of  intellect  speculate  for  Ihemiiclves.  When  he  laid  ia" 
the  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles  in  the  King^s  name,  tlutU 
he  would  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  least  degree.  Km 
meant  puLIic  and  on  the  part  of  the  Tulgar :  the  closet  of  prirale  ' 
erudition  he  would  always  have  respected.  But  had  he 
Tictorioiis,  even  the  closet  of  private  erudition  would  have  stood 
poor  chance  of  being  respected  in  the  next  generation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  even  Mr.  Gardiner  hardly  appreciates 
magnitude  of  the  issuc^  or  views  the  English  conflict  with  sn 
reference  to   the  great  European  conflict    of  which   it  was  a  p, 
Enrope  was  divided  into  two  great  camps,  that  of  Roman  CathoKci 
and  it»  associate  absolutism  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Protestantism  ti 
it«  associate  liberty  on  the  other.     The  question  was,  into  which  4I 
.  those  two  camps  Euglaud  should  go,  and  with  which  of  the  conte 
hosts  the  lot  of  her  destiny  should  be  cast.     Nor  was  it  her  0 
future  alone   that   depended  ou    the  decision.     When   Wallenst 
formed  the  siege  of  StraUund,  the  cause  of  Protcstaniam  and  frcedi 
seemed  almost  lost,  and  even  after  the  victories  of  Oostavus 
situation  was  still  precarious,  and  the  future  of  Euroi>e  was 
tain.     Had  the  force  of  Kugland  been  united  to  that  of  the  Catti 
monarchies,  the  life  of  the  Protestant  republic  of  UoUaDd  would 
hung  by  a  thread,  as  appeared  when  Charles  II.  had  thrown  Engl 
into  the  arms  of  I'Vancc.     It  is  true  that  lUchelieu,  though  a  can 
was  a  statesman,  not   a  Churchman,  and  that  his  aim  was  n. 
unity,  not  religious  uniformity ;    but  after  Richelien  and  his 
Mazarin  was  to  come  a  Louis  XIV.  with  bis  Madame  de  Main 
There  can  bet  no  <[ueation  to  which  side  the  Stuarts  belonged, 
queen  of  Jumes  1.  was  a  Homau  Catholic,  and  James  himself,  thouji 
bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  brought  personalty  into  collision  with 
by  the  Popish  plot,  manifestly  inclined  iu  hia  later  days  to  the  S 
connection.      Charles   too  was   married  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  great   influence  over  him;  Charles  II.  was   a  Roman  Cath 
and   so  with  a  vengeance   was  James  II.     The   tcndcucy  of  all 
them   was    to    absolutism    and   to    association    with    the    absol 
monarchies  of  the   Continent.      U   is   true   that   Charles  I.  alwi; 
professed  himself  a  Protestant  in  the  Anglican  sense  of  the  tenalnl 
there  can  surely   be  no  doubt  whither  the   Anglicanism  of  his  Coirt 
and   Church   was   tending.      Two    of  his   principal   Ministers 
Roman  Catholics  ;  intrigues  went  on  with  Rome,  the  author  of  one 
which   was  Charles*    Secretary  of  State,   of  whose  proceedingi 
master  can   hardly  have    been  wholly  ignorant.       In   his  hour 
danger  Charles  turned  quite  naturally  to  Catholics  both  at  home 


abroid  for  »«1,  though  Home  was  not  far-sighted  enough  to  overlook 
his  formal  position  as  a  schismatic  prince  and  lend  him  her  aid  in 
hit  conflict  with  her  real  foes.  One  bishop  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
ood  Mother,  specially  patronized  by  Charles,  avowed  that  only  hy  a 
single  point  of  doctrine  was  he  separated  from  Rome-  Conversions 
to  Rome  were  going  on,  especially  among  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 
Prom  the  school  of  divinity  which  the  Court  favoured  came  forth 
Humphrey  Stalford's  "  Female  Glory,"  au  attempt  to  revive  the 
tenliineut  which  led  to  the  adorutiou  ot  the  Virg:iu  Mary.  Mr. 
Girdiuer  derides  the  uotiou  that  Laud  was  disposed  to  union  with 
Rome.  That  he  was  not  disposed  to  suhmit  to  Rome  and  divest 
bimtclf  of  his  Lamhutb  papacy  is  certain ;  whether  he  would 
hire  been  utterly  averse  to  a  union  with  Rome  which  would  have 
Rcognized  him  as  a  rightful  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  lefb  his 
poution  as  the  head  of  the  Aaglican  Church  unim,paircd,  seems  to 
u  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Roman 
anfatrea  when  explored  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
When  he  was  twice  offered  a  cardiual's  hat,  on  his  accession  to  the 
Arehbishopric,  if  he  would  place  himsctf  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Pope,  his  reply  was:  "Something  dweUs  within  me  which  will  not 
suffer  mc  to  accept  that  till  Home  be  other  than  it  ia.^'  Those  word* 
do  not  seem  to  breathe  a  rcpuj;nance  which  nothing  could  have 
ottrcome,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  offer  could  have  been  made  if  a 
indisposition  had  not  been  observed.  Laud's  forms  carried 
doctriiws  inside  thcmj  otherwise  he  would  not  have  so  passionately 
iniitod  on  their  observance.  Mere  uniformity,  if  that  had  been  the 
«lf  object,  would  have  been  produced  by  the  adoption  of  one  set  of 
fann*  as  well  as  another.  Let  us  do  full  justice  to  Laud's  good 
qualities — to  hia  integrity,  his  uprightness,  his  literary  muniliceuce, 
ud  the  fearless  impartiattty  with  which  be  meted  out  justice,  ot 
vkftt  he  deemed  justice,  to  offenders  iu  high  places,  as  well  as  to 
ihoie  iu  low  places.  Let  him  have  his  due  also  as  a  uuiveraity 
tfonner,  though  uf  his  code  of  statutes  thcnarrow  and  restrictive  parts 
look  filial  elfcct,  while  the  liberal  and  prugressive  parU  failed  for 
*tat  of  thatj  the  necessity  of  which  system- mongers  never  com- 
pckotd,  a  motive  power.  But  do  not  tell  us  that  be  was  not  leading 
Ea^tnd  back  to  Rome.  Dr.  Newman  and  the  tractarians  recognized 
ADd  revered  their  precunor  in  Laud,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
Initoiic  sympathy  was  perfectly  well  bestowed. 

And  M)  with  regard  to  Strafibrd  and  his  "Thorough.'*  We  arc 
reidy  to  go  any  length  with  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  here  is  more  than 
CTW  admirable,  in  recognition  of  Strafford's  ability  and  the  loftiucsa 
of  Ilia  aim,  though  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  his  cou- 
Mcnry,  and  wc  still  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  with  au 
myahmt  ambition,  which,  albeit  the  last  infirmity  of  a  uoble 
■ind,  wti  ttill  a  different    thing    from    patriotism    or    a    sense  of 
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public  duty.     We  can   also  easily  uudcntaad  bow  to  his  iniiul,i 
to  that    of  his  cotmterpart   Riehclicu,   or    to    that  of  Bacoa, 
ministratirc  mouarc'by^  willi  ciitiglitciicd  and  upright  idmiDitb 
like  himself,  might   present   Jtaelf  as  a  form   of  gorerumcnt 
aod     more     beiieHcent    as   wrll    as     more     ri^golar    thau 
mcnt    hy    popular    as9cmblie.s   iniacqtiaiiitcd  with    affairs   of  8t 
aud  iiniiistnicted  genprally,  as  the  members  of  such  assemblies 
their  constituents  were  in  tboi>e  days.     So  far  as  the  quarrel  vu 
the  aristocracy,  \\c  may  admit   that  Strafford  was  probably  ia 
right,   siucc  the  aristocrnrr   was  no  doubt,  tike  that   which  by  i| 
cabale  made  the  nar  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  scltish,  mutinouB, 
in  the  more  backward  and  feudal  districts  tyrannical  in  its  coodi 
towards  the  people  ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  good 
have  been  douc  by  turning  it  from  a  feudal  or  territorial  nobiliB 
into    a    Court    aristocracy    like   that    which    at    Versailles    (ai 
on    the    monarchy   without  ceasing  to   oppress  the   poor.     Bat 
not    tell    us    that    it    was    not    an    ad  minis  tratire    monarchy 
Strafford    intended   to  establish,  or  that   "  thorough  "   meant 
the    complete    and    permanent     removal    of    all    obstacles   to 
execution  of  the  Kiug^s  will,  but  only   a  drastic   and   high-1 
reform  of  government.     Charles  himself  did  not  put  forth  his 
tensions  boldly  :   he  never  put  forth  anything  boldly  :   faltering 
prevarication   were    native  habits    of   his   mind,   intensified  hy 
diOicultics  of  his  position.      But  the  doctrine  of  Dtvine  Right 
preached   distinctly   by  Laud,  and  in  the  most  rampant   temu 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Court  school ;  and  what  signify  checks  im| 
upon   a  right   by   inatitutionSj  however  legal   and   venerable, 
the  institution  is  human  and  the  right  is  divine?     I^fr  Gardiner  1 
quoted  some  strong  passages  from   Maiuwaring,  but    he   has 
quoted    the   strongest  of  all.     Mainwaring  lays  it  down    that,  "i 
justice,  properly  so  called,  intercedes  not  between  fJod  and  man,  i 
between  the  prince,  being  a   father,  and  the  people  as  children  (( 
justice  is  between  cfinals).  so  cannot  justice   be  any  rule  or  mc 
whereby  to  give  God  or  the  king  his  right.''     This,  beyond  que 
is  "  thorough/'  and  Mainwaring  was  promoted  for  saying  it, 
Strafford  wonld  have  allowed  Parliament  to  exist,  and  even  have  i 
it  with  decent  respect,  need   not   be  questioned,  though  it  must 
remembered  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  suspension  of  its  «ii> 
for  eleven  years,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  gorcrntMi 
especially  with  regard  to  the  vital  point   of  taxation,  manifestly  i 
dicative  of  a  determination    to   do  without  Parliaments  alU 
He  was  wilting  to  preside  over  a  Parliament  which,  like  that 
land,  was   absolutely  submissive  to  his   will;  but  when 
ceased  to  be  absolutely  submissive,  and  failed  to  do    the  will  of 
King  or  his  Ministers,  the  King  was  to  be  "  loose  and  absol* 
tU  rules  of  government."     The  practical  result  would  have 
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Ea^  monarchy  as  absolnte  as  that  of  Fr»tjcc,  where  the  Sut«s 
GtoenJ  Dcvcr  irerc  abolished,  vith  a  Church  cot  less  iiitolrrant  and 
tfiti-Prote«ant,  crcn  if  it  had  remained  separate  from  the  (^hxirch 
of  Some.  Xor  would  the  monarchy  hare  continued  to  be  admiuis- 
tered  by  Straflbrda  ;  the  next  Minister  would  hare  been  a  reviral  of 
fitttkingham,  an  Olivar^z,  or  a  Louvois. 

To  thoic  who,  by  any  methods,  howerer  rude,  saved  Kngtand  from 
iMOomiDg  a  aecoud  France,  with  a  French  Rerolutiou  perhaps  in 
•tow  as  the  final  outcome  of  a  persecutiug  despotism,  much  may  be 
fapren.  Excuse  may  even  be  made  for  that  which  is  to  us  the  most 
*l>ocluiig  part  of  their  couduct^  and  miserably  mars  the  record  of 
their  heroic  effbrta  in  defeuce  of  liberly — tht'Ir  iusisteuoe  ou  tho 
«ccti(ion  of  priests.  The  paJHutioii  has  bccu  staled  alrujidy.  Nor,  if 
tiie  Court  sought  to  Bare  these  hapless  cmisbarics  uf  Homo  and  ihe  auti* 
ftototant  Powers,  was  humanity  ihc  cliicf  mutivc.  No  such  mercy 
**<  Bhown  to  olTeutlera  ajjaiust  thu  Court  itself.  The  pcuiiltiw  of 
trtason  were  ruthlessly  inllicted  uii  a  sailor  and  a  glover  for  having 
tikeo  part  in  a  riotous  attack  un  Lacnbcth  Palace^  mid  the  plover 
vn  pat  to  the  torture;  the  use  of  wliich  was,  by  the  way,  a  feature 
Mt  less  charactcribtic  than  hideous  of  absolutist  jurisprudonec.  At 
*II  trcnts,  the  Puritans,  iu  demanding  the  enccution  of  pricats,  were 
Ml  revolutionary,  for  such  was  the  terrible  law  of  those  periloua  and 
*<B)jie8tQous  times.  To  send  an  English  tlcct  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Tiber  would  have  been  an  incomparably  better  way  of  repressing 
hjtkl  machinatiou5,  but  this  was  not  in  Pym'H  ur  Kliot's  power. 

Ifever,  before  they  were  provoked  to  resistance  by  direct  altaeks 
tra  tbe  national  religion  and  liberties,  did  the  Puritans  manifest 
nbeltioas  tendencies.  With  a  touciiing  loyally  they  bore  the  pcrse- 
cations  iuflicted  on  them  by  KHzabeth,  though  that  heartless  and 
tJTaimicat  woman  had  owed  to  them  the  aafcly  of  her  throne ;  but 
licr  treatment  of  them  was  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  beat 
vul  vtieit  eouncillora.  Thoae  of  them  who  were  driven  into  exile, 
Bui  who  founded  New  England,  still  breathed  in  their  distant 
a^QiD  lore  for  their  country  and  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  Not 
tohsre  opposed  Car?  and  Villien  would  bare  been  treaaon  to  pnbUc 
wnlity  and  to  the  King  himself,  as  well  a^  to  the  Comiixmwealth. 
Btthsd  Prince  Henr^-  Utcd  and  taken  the  national  and  popnUr  lia« 
vludi  hia  character  and  his  youthful  ntterancca  promiaed,  be  might 
hiie  reined  in  I'aritan  hearu,  and  bate  ei/yiycA  more  real  power  tlwa 
^M  enjoyed  by  Charles,  even  when  his  goTernment  was  stiuugaaC 

Of  all  the  Puritan  acta  that  which  appears  the  moat  rerotatioiMrjr 
ud  Jaoobtnical  m  tbe  eiecntion  at  the  king,  whirh  no  donht  eieited 
tkemnlatioci  of  tbe  JacobJu,  who  imitated  it  in  their  mAnkeyiah  way, 
id  improved  npoa  it,  as  they  oo  donh*  thonght,  by  boteherJAg  the 
TBeen  u  well  m  the  king.  The  impresMoa  h«B  Seen  strengthened 
^  the  kngtttge  of  Carlyle,  who  repvoeut*  tb«  death  of  a  Charles  m 
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a  blov  dealt  to  flunkcyism,  of  Trhich  11uDke;istn  has  gone  about  vj^ 
Dver  since;  than  vhich  notliing  can  be  less  true,  since  the  btoodt 
the  royal  martyr  has  been  the  seed  of  flunkeyism.  while  bis  eiiltj 
Macaulay  says,  would  probably  have  been  the  end  of  a]I 
about  him,  as  exile  was  the  end  of  all  sentiment  in  the  nation  i 
abont  James  11.  Thin  indeed  Cromwell  saw,  and  when  he  foundl 
binding  treaty  conld  be  mat^c  with  Charles,  he  tried  to  frighten  bini 
of  the  kingdom,  though  the  flight  having  been  mismanaged.  Cluili 
evidently  to  Cromwell's  gre£.t  discomfiture,  fell  into  the  hands 
Hammond  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  the  accusation.  trarelUogi 
the  whole  of  Charles''  misgoremmcnt  and  his  part  in  the  Griti 
war,  and  imptiting  to  him  as  personal  and  capital  offences  acts* 
cannot  in  reason  he  so  regarded,  has  concealed  the  fact  that  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  an  act  for  which  others  besides 
republicans  might  think  that  he  deserved  to  die.  WTiile  in 
with  the  Parliament  for  a  settlement,  and  morally  bound  to 
from  hostilities,  he  had  planned  with  the  Scotch  en  invasion  ofi 
kingdom,  and  set  on  foot  the  second  civil  war.  The  army.i 
brought  aga.in  by  his  intrignea  into  the  extremity  of  peril,  det 
bis  blood,  and  Cromwell  acceded  to  the  demand.  Jiut  the 
act  was  at  least  solcmuly  done ;  nor  was  there  any 
exultation  or  any  sanguinary  question  abont  flinging  to 
monarchs  as  a  gage  of  battle  the  head  of  a  king. 

Setting   aside  the  Levellers  and  other  delirious  olfspring  of 
feverish  hour,  the  highest  tide  of  revolutionary  sentiment  is 
by  Milton's  "  Dcfensio."      In  this,  if  in  anything  that  ever  came : 
the    Puritans,  or  from  any  section    of  them,  the   Jacobin  and 
Irrecoucilablo     might    find    something   congenial    to    them,      tfl 
nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  Jacobinism  than  the  spirit  of 
treatise.       Milton's   contention   throughout   is  that   the    King 
subject  to  the  law,  not  above  it,  and  that  Charles  bad  been  \t 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  an  authority  lawfully  repre>eBti| 
the  nation.      Legality  is  the  key-note,  not  revolution.      "Yoqi 
TertulUau.      What  does  Tertultian  say?      He  cuudemus  disorder i 
rebellion.      So    do    we,  though  without   meaning  thereby  to 
away  with   all   popular  rights  and  privileges.      It   is   agaioit 
seditions   and  the  madness  of  the  multitude  that  grave  entfai 
speak — not  of  magistrates,  of  a   Senate,  of  b   Tarliaicent  calll 
the  nation    to  legitimate  war   against   tyranny."       Milton  d( 
monarchy   a   form   of    government    for   man   iu   bis   lower  not 
his    higher  estate  \    but  be  did  not  roil  against  it  with  &eD 
hatred  ;  he  did  not  take  it  for   the  sole  obstacle  to  public  rirtwi 
felicity,  or  talk  of  strangling   the  last  king  with   the  entrails  ofj 
last  priest.      His  ideal  polity  was  not  a  domination  of 
but  a  rei^n  of  intellect  and  virtue — of  all  things  the  most 
genial  to  St.  Just  and  Marat,  who  hated  an  aristocrat  of  intellect  i 
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ratat  ratlier  more  than  as  ad  aristocrat  of  rank.  At  tbc  end  of  the 
Kcood  "DefenEio^be  dilates  vith  impreeaivc  cloqcencc  on  the  thnia 
tbttintliout  knowledge  aod  virtue  there  can  be  no  true  libertr  ;  untici- 
padng  the  sentiment  of  the  linos  in  which  Coleridge  savs  that  to  be 
potiticallv  freCj  vitbout  moral  and  intclloctual  cmanripation,  is  but  to 
vnr  the  name  of  freedom  graven  on  a  hcaricr  choiiK 

A  rcli^ous  man  may  have  his  illusions,  as  the  religions  men  of 
'Jtlkon's  time  had ;  bnt  thev  cannot  be  the  illusions  of  s  Jacobin. 
Be  OHtBt  be  conscious  thst  real  freedom  and  genuine  happtncn  Are 
ststes  of  the  soul,  and  can  be  attained  only  through  self-eontrol  and 
aelf-improTcmcnt.  He  cannot  fall  into  the  grnnd  Jacobin  fallscy 
tlitt  the  only  obstacle  to  virtue,  individual  or  national,  is  external  to 
iW  moral  character,  and  that  by  simply  abolishing  kiiigii  and  aristo- 
cnU  men  will  be  made  good  and  happy.  This  would  be  as  imiii>s»ible 
for  him  as  it  would  be  to  work  tbc  guillotine  or  to  n^vcl  iu  fu*illa<.te8 
ud  Doyades.  Tbc  more  tbc  Puritan  revolution  is  studied,  the  more 
dearly  it  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  leaders  was  not  potilical 
diangejbutto  prevent  Cburch  and  Laud  from  Htraiigliiig  Ihe  spiritual 
Ufe  of  the  nation.  How  far  the  Puritans  were  in  the  right  or  in  tbo 
vrODg,  as  to  tbc  couditions  of  spiritual  life,  is  a  dilTcrent  (jurHtiou. 
Tbey  distiDguisbed  spiritual  life  from  jiolitics,  and  knew  mucli  bettor 
tUn  some  people  do  at  the  prcscut  day  how  mucti  and  huw  Ultlo 
political  change  can  do  fur  lucn. 

No  donbt  tbcy  fell  into  most  serious  errors.  Living  before  tbc 
Unb  of  a  rational  criticism,  tbcy  failed  to  distingniiih  the  Old  Tciia- 
Dnit  from  the  New  Testament,  and  thcf  made  a  use  of  the  Old 
Tntsment  which  was  irrational  and  sometimes  worse.  They  bod  not 
fDuicipated  themselves  from  the  fatal  fallacy  as  to  tlie  critninal 
astute  of  religious  error  which  had  dominated  Christendom  for 
imurteen  centuries.  They  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election 
ud  reprobation — a  l<^cal  though  false  and  repuUire  deduction  from 
tW  extreme  view  of  justification  by  faith,  which  again  was  in  its 
vi^  a  violent  recotl  from  the  system  of  indnlgencea,  the  source  of 
■ot  s  little  that  is  extreme  in  Reformation  dogma.  Yet  in  tbeir  day, 
Bd  in  comparison  with  their  antagonists,  tbcy  were  in  vital  re^|>ects 
M  only  a  noble  and  impressive  group  of  figures^  hot  good  educators 
of  homanity.  If  they  were  stem  even  to  grimness,  and  ecrleaiaslically 
synthetic,  they  were  serious  ;  and  thsy  had  a  manly  love  of  troth, 
tlncb  pervades  all  their  productions,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
IscderoatobacurauiUm,  sometimes  verging  on  cretinism,  of  tbc  I'ltra- 
Kntaaea.  The  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism  contain  things 
vUch  R«soa  now  rejects,  and  which  ought  to  be  honestly  discarded  ; 
bat  oa  the  wfaoie  they  lift  up  the  mindH  of  the  people  and  leach  them 
towonhip  the  '"iod  nf  truth,  Snch  has  cerUinly  been  their  effect  on 
the  people  of  Scotland.  Even  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  all  his  r«pnt- 
ta  Mmaartionably  a  liegeman  of  the  truth. 
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A&liort  time  «go  tbc  dcsccndftnte  of  tlie  Huguenots  came  bj|cl1 
to  celebrate  the  most  glorious  of  all   the  traditions  of  mbi 
The  Hiigueuot  died,  and  left,  in  his  ovru  country  at  lea&t,  no  religiouft 
or  political  heir.     The  French  rrotestantism  of  the  prescot  day  liai 
a  different  character  aud  source.     The  Puritan  died  at  the  iltitora- 
tiou,  when  that  mould  of  character  was  broken  ;  for  Algernou  Stdaev 
aud   his   Kchool   were  classical  republicaus,  and   the  author  of  the 
"  Areopagitica"  did  not  live  agaiu  in  Defoe.    But  the  Puritan  raanot 
be  said  to  have  died  without  heirs.     Perhaps  Ids  line  may  be  tnoc^ 
down   to    Lawrence   and    Gordon,  or  even  to   some  men  in  whorn 
reverence  for  scientific  law    has  come  in   place  of  religious  fsiti. 
His  political  tradition  has  animated  the  body  of  middle-class  Xoo. 
conformists,    who   have    been    called    the    Old    Guard    of    Eagliii 
Liberalism,  and  to  whom  their  opponeuts  will  hardly  deny  thcerajit 
of  having   eombiued   respect  for   authority  and   love  of  order  irith 
attaclimcat  to  the  cause  of  lihcrty  aud  progress.     Statesmansbipd 
the  higher  aud   more  brilliant  kind   was  hardly  within  the  read  d 
those  who  Lay  not  only  under  political  disabilities  but  uudcr  a  sodil 
ban.     Culture,  in  tbc  same  manner,  was  hardly  attainable  by  iIuh 
whom  tests  excluded   from  tlic  uuirerniiies ;    and   it  la  aurcly  rut 
iujuatico  to  d(;uouuce  the  Nonconformists  for  the  want  of  it  vidiaat 
calling  aitention    to  the  legal  disahilitVj   or  noticing    the  ttulJllt^ 
tlonablc  fact  that  the  0.\furd  of  Uweu  was  at  least  as  cultured  laa 
as  fruitful   of  scholarly   eminence   as  any   Oxford   from  that  tiae 
to  this.      But  Nonconformist  theology,  if  it  has  not  been  graccfBiin 
form  or  particularly  catholic  in  spirit,  has  been  a  theology  of  tntL 
]t  has  been  a  theology  of  truth,  not  of  mere  system,  much  IcmoT 
the    system    of    religious    spells    aud    amulets    to    which    Roun 
Catholicism  and  religions  of  the  same   class  in   their   lower  gnda 
descend.     The  religious  patriotism  of  the   Puritan,  as   we  coucrin; 
reappeared  in  full  force  when  the  Xouconformiats  rejected  James  U.'i 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  chose  to  wear  a  political  chain  wlucb 
sat    lightly    on    men    who    were    spiritually    free,   rather    than  be 
accomplices  in   the   iinhvcrsioa  of  the   law.     The   Puritan's  serioa 
love  of  truth  and  his   serious  view  of  life   and  eternity   rcappetrol 
when,  in  a  university  then  entirely  in  the  hands   of  a   party  fondlf 
called  that  of  the  Rcnnissaticc,  a  student  bred    in   a  Nonconfonm« 
■cminary    meditated,    in    a    spirit    of    inquiry    at    once    free   nJ 
profoundly  devout,  on    the    great   problems  of    man's   estate,  aa^ 
produced  as  the  first  fruit   of  his  meditations  Butler's  "Analogy" 
and   Sermons.      Butler's   ultimate  appeal,    as  he  plainly  avoir*,  ii 
to  reason;  and  whatever  graces  he  may  have  afterwards  derired  a>u 
ecclesiastic  from  Auglicanism,  the  spirit  of  bis  philosophy  came,  w 
apprehend,  from  auother  quarter. 

GOLOWIN  SxitB. 


THE  RECENT  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND. 


FB  lomc  considerable  time  past  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
colamas  of  the  dail^  ncvspapers  has  been  the  frequency  of 
tbt  rcpcHiB  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  from  all  quarters  of 
the|)obe.  ^Uter  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  increasing 
tttsBtion  vbicb  these  pheuomena  now  receive,  and  for  the  rapidity 
ud^ilitj  with  vhicb  their  details  arc  made  known,  no  matter  how 
nmole  may  be  Ibeir  locality,  we  shall  [irobably  nut  \vs  wrong  if  we 
OKlode  tliat  never  within  recorded  human  experience  has  there  been 
•m  lerrestriul  disturbance  than  during  the  last  few  yeara.  Not 
■wely  hare  the  movements  been  frequent ;  they  have  been  not  less 
inaikkble  for  the  wide  region  over  which,  one  after  another,  they 
Itttc  been  ditplayed,  and  for  the  magnitude  of  their  effccta.  They 
t»rt  Dccnrred  in  districts  often  previously  affected  by  similnr  risita- 
lioM;  bat  they  have  also  appeared  in  tracts  that  had  never  been 
bcWB  to  be  aubjectto  them  Ijcfore.  They  have  often,  indeed,  been 
Mili{;lit  as  to  furnish  only  material  for  the  current  gottJtip  of  the 
w,  lint  among  them  are  included  some  of  the  most  stujiendoni 
<»t«trophet  of  historic  times.  And  even  where  no  movemeat  maybe 
perceptible  to  the  «en«es,  delicate  instruments  have  made  known  the 
Mtikii^  &ct  that  the  ground  under  our  feet  is  iu  a  perpetual  atatc 
*f  tnnor.  The  solid  earth  which  hna  served  mankicid  as  a  type  of 
ttttdy  immobility  turns  out  to  be  itself  singularly  unstable. 

Some  philosophers  have  written  of  the  increasing  senility  of 
Mother  Earth.  Tbey  have  contrasted  what  they  take  to  be  the 
fctUenen  of  her  old   age   with    the    titanic   vigour    which   they 

t^ifwe  to  hare  marked  the  convulsions  of  her  early  youth.  It 
■  donbtlos  true  that  when  the  young  planet  first  left  ita 
Mtol  ma  and   began    its  own  indcpcudont  coonc  through  the 
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hcaTCQS,  it  must  bave  been  endowed  with  a  vast  store  of  potential 
euerg}'.  All  througb  the  loug  ages  whicb  bave  since  passed  away, 
that  store  bas  been  unceasingly  growing  less.  If,  therefore,  the  out- 
ward maitifestationa  of  terreiitrial  energy  depended  directly  upoa  the 
total  quantity  of  energy  retained  by  the  planet,  they  should  un- 
doubtedly become  progressively  feebler.  Tbe  most  gigantic  volcanic 
explosions  and  earthquakes  of  modern  times  must  in  that  case  be 
but  inaigniBcant  representatives  of  tbe  earth-throes  of  primeval  ages. 
There  is  good  rcaaoo,  however,  to  believe  that  this  inference  is  not 
well  founded.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  dieplaya  of  subterraneaa 
activity  from  the  amount  of  volcanic  material  ejected  to  the  surface, 
and  from  the  extent  of  the  crurapUnga  and  fractures  of  the  solid  crust 
involved  in  mountain-structure,  then  we  may  rather  conclude  that  the 
later  disturbances  have  considerably  exceeded  tlic  older  in  magnitude. 
Modern  volcanoes  and  volcauic  plateaux  cover  a  wider  area,  and 
include  a  pruporliouatcly  larger  bulk  of  lava  and  ashcK,  than  those  of 
older  geological  date.  And  evcu  when  every  reasonable  allowance 
has  boon  made  for  the  extent  tr»  which  the  older  topographies  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  worn  away  and  covered  up,  an  equivalent 
among  the  older  records  can  hardly  be  found  to  the  stupendous  dis- 
turbances by  which  modern  mountain-chains  have  been  upheaved. 

It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cool  outer  crust  has  oQ'crcd  continually  augmenting 
resistauce  to  tbe  movcnicuts  of  the  still  hot  iuterior,  and  bence  that 
earthquakes  and  vulcauie  eruptions  ought  now  to  be  less  constant,  but 
more  violent,  than  iu  the  older  time.  The  earth  has  been  compared 
iu  a  iiomely  way  to  a  pot  of  poiiidge  which,  after  thorough  boiling, 
has  been  taken  oU'  the  lire.  During  the  process  of  boiling,  the 
escape  of  steam  keeps  the  porridge  in  constant  ebullition  and 
eruption.  But  wlicn  cooling  sets  iu  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
crust  or  skin  on  the  surface,  the  steam,  which  cannot  then  so  readily 
escape,  finds  its  way  out  in  intermittent  puffs.  As  the  skiu  thickens, 
the  resistance  it  ofiers  proportioualely  increases;  the  steam-puffs 
become  fciver,  but  larger  j  and  the  last  spurts  of  porridge  ejected  arc 
sometimes  bigger  and  arc  tlirowu  out  farther  than  any  that  preceded 
them. 

Without  entering  here  upon  these  theoretical  questions,  we  may 
take  for  granted  that  certainly  within  tbe  memory  of  man  there 
has  been,  no  appreciable  diminution  in  tbe  intensity  of  those  sub- 
terranean operations  which  manifest  themselves  at  the  surface  as 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Three  years  ago  the  world  was 
startled  by  tbe  great  eruption  of  Krakatan,  in  the  Sunda  Strait — 
the  most  gigantic  explosion  within  human  experience.  Before  its 
fine  dust  had  cleared  away  from  the  air,  other  volcanoes  renewed 
their  activity.     Both  Btna  aud  Vesuvius  have  been  in  eruption,  and 
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from  the  antipodes  comr-j  the  uews  of  the  suddcD  aad  altogether 
unlooked-for  calamity  which  has  spread  sach  destruction  over  the 
lake  district  of  New  Zeataod.  Earthquakes,  too,  have  followed  hard 
upon  each  other,  not  ouly  in  volcanic  districts,  hut  in  regiona  far 
removed  from  active  volcauoca.  Six  years  ago  the  country  around 
Agram  was  cunvulsed,  with  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  Then 
came  the  shock  that  carried  death  and  ruin  far  and  wide  through 
tlie  South  of  Spain.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  aomc  hundreds  of 
•qoare  miles  in  Greece  have  been  shaken,  with  great  destruction  to 
koDses  and  considerahle  loas  of  life  ;  while  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  Eastern  States  of  the  American  Union  were  visited  hy  the 
earthquake  which  has  laid  the  city  of  Charleston  in  ruins.  If  we 
are  stilt  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  causes  that  produce  earthquakes 
tod  volcanoes,  we  cannot  plead  in  justificatioa  that  the  phcuomena 
tliemeclves  are  either  infrequent  or  obscnrc.  But  a&  observers  are 
multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  more  precitfo  methods 
of  obscnration  arc  being  perfected,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  some  part  at  least  of  the  mystery  which  still  shrouda  from  us 
the  interior  of  our  globe  may  ere  long  he  lifted. 

There  are  two  phases  of  volcanic  activity  of  which  some  admirable 
fllostrations  have  rrccntly  hccn  furnished.  In  one  of  these  the  volcano 
eoatinues  in  a  state  of  comparatively  gentle  eruptivlty,  discharging 
tbowers  of  stones,  clouds  of  steam,  and  even  occasionally  streams  of 
Ufa,  but  without  any  violeut  detonations  which  aOect  the  distncts 
bepod  tbe  mountain  itiielf.  Vesuvius  is  at  present  in  this  condition ; 
wae  photographs  taken  u|)on  it  iu  August  last  by  Dr.  Johnston  Lavis 
ifcoir  well  the  sharp  explosions  of  vapour  aud  the  ejection  of  stones  and 
uliea  within  the  crater.  The  other  phase  is  less  frequent,  but  iu  some 
Ktpects  more  interesting.  With  little  or  no  warning,  the  volcano  is 
<OBTulscd.  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  suddenly  blown  into  the  air,  vast 
^uiatitics  of  atuncs  and  ashes  arc  discharged,  the  country  for  perhaps 
tntral  thousand  square  miles  around  is  covered  with  detritus,  and 
ilie  air  is  so  loaded  with  fine  dunt  that  day  becomes  darker  than  night. 

It  ia  obvioufily  much  less  easy  to  study  these  great  volcanic 
pwoxyems  than  the  ordinary  and  gentler  kind  of  acta^ity  with  which 
tlic  tourist  to  Vesuvius  and  Etna  is  familiar.  Though  they  have 
occorrtd  at  intervals  during  human  history,  and  have  been  described 
*iU>  Taryiug  minuteness  and  accuracy,  wc  are  slill  singularly  ignorant 
regtrding  somes  part^  of  the  phenomena,  so  that  every  new  example  of 
them  deserves  to  be  carefully  examined  and  recorded.  Even  before 
tbetimca  of  anthentie  history  we  know  that  man  witnessed  some  of 
tli«e  more  stupendous  manifestations  of  volcanic  energy.  The  half- 
nbmerged  volcano  of  Santorin,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  for 
iaitance,  seem*  to  have  been  blown  up  by  an  explosion  at  a  time 
vheu  a  human  population  had  already  settled  on  the  island,  for  remains 
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of  buildiogs,  Tases,  and  pottery  hare  been  fouad  under  the  piles  of 
volcaQic  ejectiou^.  The  catastrophe  was  iio  doubt  suddeii,  and  seems 
to  Iiave  entirely  destroyed  tlie  iuhabitante  of  tbe  island.  It  irould  be 
interesting  to  know  whetUei  any  possible  sunival  of  tbe  tradition  of 
it  could  be  recognized  in  old  Greek  story.  Tbe  earliest  volcanic 
explosion  of  wbicli  any  contemporary  account  lias  survived  is  tbat  of 
Vesuvius  in  tbe  year  7S),  nhereby  the  towns  uf  Ilerculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiu;  were  destroyed.  For  tbe  main  facts  of  this 
memorable  cvcut  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  two  well-known  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  ruins 
themselves  and  of  the  volcanic  materials  under  which  they  have  been 
buried.  But  the  details  may  be  more  vividly  appreeialed  from  the 
accounts  of  similar  recent  calamities.  Tbe  graphic  narrative*  of  tbe 
eye-witnesses  and  survivors  of  the  New  Zealand  eruption  of  last  June 
are  especially  interesting  from  this  point  of  vieWj  for  there  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  phcnunicna  of  tbat  eni|ition  and  those  which 
muat  have  characterized  tbe  famous  oiithnrst  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
worth  while  making  a  cotnparison  between  the  two  widely  separated  fl 
catastrophe!*.  V 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  doubtless  for  many  prcviona 
gcnenitioDs,  Vesuvius  was  what  would  now  be  called  an  extinct 
Tolcano.  Hiding  some  three  thousand  feet  above  tbe  sea,  it  formed  a 
notable  landmark  in  one  of  (he  fairest  landscapes  of  the  Bomaa 
empire.  Its  slopes  were  richly  cultivated,  save  around  the  summit, 
where  the  loose  volcanic  cinders  had  not  yet  been  covered  by  the 
mantle  uf  vegetation  that  during  the  previous  centuries  bad  gradually 
been  creeping  up  tbe  mountain.  The  barren  crcat  surrouniled  a  deep 
crater,  whose  rugged  walUj  tapestried  with  wild  vines,  eticlosed  tbe 
level  apace  in  which  Spartacus  and  his  three  thousand  companions 
encamped.  Intelligent  observers  had  noticed  the  probable  volcanic 
origin  of  the  mountain,  and  tradition  spoke  of  its  having  formerly 
emitted  Rre.  But  to  the  Kurrounding  inhabitants  it  gave  no  sense  of 
insecurity.  Tbe  peasants  planted  their  vines  up  its  slopes,  and  the 
wealthier  Komans  travrlted  to  bathe  in  tbe  warm  springs  that  stilt 
issue  uut  far  from  its  routs,  and  to  enjoy  tbe  balmy  climate  of  that 
favoured  region.  At  last  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  violence,  contiuued  during  a  pcriud  of  sixteen  years  to 
shake  the  Vesuvian  Campania.  i?omcof  the  towns  around  the  moun- 
tain were  considerably  damaged.  A  Pompcian  inscription  record* 
that  tbe  temple  of  Isis  in  that  town  bad  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  very 
foundations.  Tbe  subterranean  commotion  culminated  in  the  great 
explosion  which  iu  the  year  "'J  blew  out  the  sonthcrn  half  of  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  cone  of  Vesuvius.  Seen  from  tbe  west  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  the  early  hours  of  the  eruption,  the  cloud  of  steam 
and  fragmentary  materials  that  issued  from  the  mountain  rose  in  a 
huge  column,  which  spread  out  at  the  top  like  the  branches  of  an 
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Italian  piiic>tree.     la  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano, 
riadew  and  pieces  of  "  burning  rock  "  fell   in  a   continuous  shower, 
gndoally  filling  up  the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  the  town,  crash- 
in;  in  the  roofs  and  driviug  the  inhabitants  to  the   fields.      Violent 
earthqnakcs  aecorapanyiiig  the  successive  volcanic  discharges   shook 
and  shattered  the  housca  and  kept  the  sea  in  commotion.     So  vast 
vai  tlie  qaaotity  of  ashci  and   atones  thrown  out   that  the  country 
for  miles  around  was  covered  with  dt^bris.     For  three  days  the  air 
continued  so  loaded  with  Bnc  dust  that  a  darkness  as  of  ui^ht  over- 
tpread  the    landscape.     When    daylight  returned,    the    Qelds    sod 
ganiea*  liad  disappeared  under  a  deep  covering  of  white  ashes   that 
by  on  the   grouud  like   snow.     The  maiu  portion  of  the  voiL'anic 
detritus   was   no  doubt  ejected   in   the  earlier  stages  of  the  erup- 
tion, as  ma^  be  inferred  from   the  fact  that  the  body  of  the   elder 
PHdj  (who,   after  the    courtyard    of  the  houie  in    which    he    bad 
beta  ak'cpiag  was  nearly  choked  up  with  fallen   ashes  and   stones, 
lifld  retreated  to  tiic  fields)  was  found,  three  days  after,  lying  where 
lie  Wl  fallen,  and  not  concealed  by  the  dust  that  had  settled  down 
ia  tlie  interval.     There  is  uo  evidence    that   any  lava  was   emitted 
during  the  eruption.    But  the  rcd-bot  stones,  and  the  glare  from  the 
enter  upon  the  overhanging  pall  of  cloud,  probably  show  that  molten 
l&n  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  vent  of  the   volcano,  while  much  of 
Ibc  impalpable   dust  that  filled  the  air  was  no   doubt   due  to  the 
aploaions  of  superheated   vapours   by  which  aucecssivc  portions  of 
Ibe  rtfing  colnmn   of  lara  were   blown    out.     Though   the  ill-fated 
Kgion  was  spared  the  destruction  which  would  have  been  caused  by 
Uie  outflow  of  streams  of  lava,  it  was  in  some  places   near  the  base 
ffVeaavius  invaded  by  rivers  of  a  thick  pasty  mud  produced  by  the 
tmdensatioo  of  the  dense  clouds  of  vapour  aud  the  miagliug  of  the 
*>tcr  with  the  tiuc  vulcajic  ashes.      These  mud  torrents  swc])t  over 
Hntidaneum,  burying   it   to   a  depth   of  fifty   feet  or   more.      At 
nnapcii,  also,  the  heavy  raiu  seems  to  have  formed  a  similar  mud, 
*'>Kb  ran    down   into   the  basements   of   the  houses  and   quickly 
(O*eloped  the  human  victims  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

"HiB  events  in  the  recent  New  Zealand  eruption  run  closely 
PUtllel  to  those  of  this  historical  outbreak  of  Vesuvius.  In  bot}i 
•••6a  the  explosion  occurs  at  an  extinct,  or  at  least  long  dormant, 
^i>lcao(\  with  little  or  no  warning,  and  with  paroxysmal  violence, 
w  convulsive  tremors  of  the  ground,  the  dense,  far-extended  shower 
ntilies  and  hot  stones,  the  lurid  glan';  from  the  volcano  by  night 
Udtbc  darkness  by  day,  the  pasty  rand,  the  crushing  in  of  houses, 
(ie  bnrying  of  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  destruction  of  life  are  to 
■t  noticed  in  striking  similarity  in  each  eruption.  The  only  contem- 
pwaiy  chronickr  of  the  Vesuvian  calamity  was  a  young  man  of 
■V^teeD,  who,  though  invited  by  his  scientidc  uncle  to  go  with  liim 
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and  investigate  the  singular  fihcnomcnon,  preferred  ia  remuo  niih 
liis  book  at  a  safe  diuUiicc.  Fortunately,  the  late  New  Zealand  (^ 
ploaion  was  Trttiicsscd  hj  uumerous  hardv  and  intelligent  obsereen, 
who  were  huuu  intcrvicwcil  by  enterpriaing  newspaper  correapoiuietiti, 
so  that  the  general  succession  of  events,  in  so  far  at  least  ai  tb^ 
affected  the  human  popniatiou  of  the  district,  was  speedily  made  koos 
The  tiRTeriinieut  of  the  colony  also  immediately  dcspattdicd  tLa 
nccomplished  director  of  tlie  (reolot^icaJ  Surrey  of  New  Zealand,  hIh 
gathered  dU  the  scientific  facts  which  could  at  tlie  time  be  obtaitmL 
A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  ground  is  to  be  made  ss  die 
spring  advances  and  the  rolcanic  excitement  has  sufficiently  abated. 
Meanwhile,  the  sahcnt  features  of  the  eruption  arc  tolerably  cleat. 

A  region  of  gepirs  and  boding  springs  is  one  of  the  strangest  a 
weirdest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     From  a  distance,  the  curiosity 
the  traveller  is  aroused  by  the  clouds  of  steam  which  rise  here  aii 
there  from  among  the  trces^  or  from  the  bare  siater-covcred 
His  prcrious  experience   of  steam-clouds  has  probably  been  ia 
ciation  with  factories  and  locomotives,  and  hence  the  white  pnSs 
float  away  and  disappear  seem  in  strange  coutrast  with  the 
loneliness  of  the  scenery.     As  he  approaches  the  centre  of  actidtf, 
be  passes  an  occasional  white  mound  of  crumbling  sinter,  where  s 
geysir    ouce    has    been,    and    quiet   pools    of    steaming    water,  of 
exquisitely  greeu  aud  blue  tints,  enclosed  in  alabaster>like  basim 
white  and  pink  siuter.     The  groaud  sounds  hollow  as  he  walks 
it.       Treacherous    holes   open    on   all  sides,    some  of    them 
with   boiling  water,  others  opening  down  into  hot,  flark,  Tapcran 
caverns.     It  seems  as  if  he  were  treading  on  a  thin  crust  coverinj;* 
honeycombed    mass   of    hot    rock   within,  beneath    which    lie  rut 
reservoirs  of  boiling  water,  aud  as  if  this  crest  might  at  any  spot  |in 
way  and  precipitate  him  iuto  the  hideous  gulfs  beneath.  But  his  tiia- 
tion  is  perhaps  arrested  by  a  loud  hissing  roar  like  tliat  of  a  loiv 
engine    blowing  off    its  steam.       Turning    to  the   quarter   w 
the  sound  comes,  he  sees  a  geysir  in  eruption,  hurling  itscoluDin 
water  and  steam  high    into  the  air.     Farther    on  lie    comes  to 
sputtering  cauldron  of  grey,  green,  or  red  mud,  on  the  m^cstf 
which  large  blister-like  dames  rise  up  and  burst,  scattering  the  mol. 
arouud,  aud  building  up  miniature  rolcanic  cones  round  the  venti  frOB 
which  the  steam  escapes.    And  so  on  all  through  this  straugc  n^ioi 
he  is  surrounded  with  evidences  of  the  nether  fires  audi  as  bia  fiuwr 
had  never  pieturoil.    The  heat  of  the  earth's  interior  is  now  no  loogec 
with  him  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  belief.     It  is  such  an  ap| 
reality  that  he  is  perhaps  inclined  to  regard  witli  astonishment 
general  belief  uf  geologists  tiiat  gcy^irs  aud  boiling  aprings  mark 
wanitig  condition  of  volcanic  excitement. 

Of  the  three  great  geysir  districts  of  the  globe,  Iceland,  Montani 
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^H|0  Keir  Zealaod,  the  laH-named  far    surpassed    its  rivals  in    the 
^Hl|ireme  beaaty  of  its  sinter- terraces.     Those  of  the  Yellowstone  are 
^ftqaiiite  indeed  in  their  variety  of  form  and  colouring.      But   for 
raagnitiide,  regularity,  and  brilliance,  the  Pink,  and  White  Terraces 
of  Kotoniahaua  stood  unrivalled.     To   the  east   of  the  geysirs  and 
bot  mud  springs   of  that  locality,  rises  the  great  ridge   of  Tarawera, 
upvurds  of  H,600  feet   in  height,  vith  its   three  truncated  cones, 
J     routing  the  wtes  of  three  extinct  craters.     Its  barren  summit  liad 
hs  ages  been  sacred  ground  to  the  Maoris,  vho  carried  up  their  dead 
I    to  that  lonely  spot  for  burial.     The  volcanic  fires,  elsewhere  still 
artire,  teemed  OiRre  to  have  burnt  outj  and  the  hot  springs  remained 
J     at  leniently  the  last  relic  of  them.   It  waa  hardly  possible  to  select  a 
better  illustration  of  what  geologists  have  regarded  as  the  closing 
manifestation  of  vcilranic  activity.  ' 

?lothing  unusual  had    occurred    to   afford  any    warning    of   the' 
ipproach   of   the    catastrophe  which  has  this  summer  befallen  the 
"wjuderland"    of    the    North    Island.       Slight    earthquakes    had 
*ttart)cd  the  water  of  Lake  Tarawcra,  hut  had  not  attracted  much 
utentioD.  The  terraces  of  Rotomahana  had  been  visited  a  day  or  two 
Wore  by  tourists,  who  found  them  iu  their  usual  condition.   Suddctily, 
^vever,  early  in  the  momiiig  of  the  10th  of  June,  the  inbabitauUt  on 
4e  ibore  of   Lake    Tarawcra  were    roused   by   earthquake    shocks 
folbved  by  a  loud  roaring  sound.      On  looking  towards  the  moua- 
t»i>,tbey  saw  that  its  most  northerly  pe^  was   iu  eruption.     Soon 
!i!^tr»ards   the  middle    peak  burst  out   still  more  violently.     Then 
ti*  folcanic   energy,  travelling    atill   southwards,  found  vent  in   a 
i^nputdoDs  explosion,  whereby   part   of   the  south  side   of    Mount 
Tvavera  waa  blown  into  the  air.     Finally,    a  grand  outburst    of 
"Oil  rose  atill  farther  southwards  from  the  Lake  of  Ilotomaliaiia, 
Itttiag  up  enormous  quantities  of  volcanic  dust  and  pieces  of  rock. 
%  Dotse  of  this  last  explosion  was  heard  at  great  distanceSj  and  the 
*"*d  of  fine  dust  produced  by  it  was  hurled  for  thousands   of  feet 
"^  the  air,  where  it  spread  out  as  a  thick  curtain,  and,  pierced 
^     "y  rtrid  flashes  of  lightning,  completely  cot  off   the  light  of   the 
^fc*>niiBg.     Accompanying  the  outbreak,   a  gale  of  wind  blew  with 
■PW  rioleDce,  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  hearing  the 
■Ifik  dnit-clond  away  to  the  north.    In  somewhere  about  four  hours 
**»olcanic  paroxysm  was  over,  though  immense  volumes   of  steam 
"WJaacd  to  rise  from  the  vents  that  had  been  torn  open. 

The  first  narratives  of  the  survivors  of  the  catastrophe  gave  a 
S**fJuc  picture  of  the  terrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  but,  of  course, 
'Wy  tBbrded.  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  successive 
'**^  of  the  eruption.  IVom  Dr.  Ilcctor*B  report,  however,  in 
•wfc  the  statements  of  the  survivors  are  embodied,  together  with 
•  rciolti  of  his  own  exploration  of  the  district  immediately  after 
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the  eruption,  the  main  facts  can  be  satisfactorily  followed.  The 
outbreak  ap]>ear!i  to  have  consiitled  of  two  distiQct  phases;  the  fintof 
these  cuimiiiated  m  the  grand  exclusion  which  tore  open  a  vastchuaLj 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Taravera  mountain ;  the  second  manife 
itself  ia  the  dischaiftes  of  steam  that  blew  out  Lake  Kotuma 
and  destroyed  its  famous  Terraces. 

A  chain  of  eruptive  points  was  established  along  tbc  crest  of 
Tarawcra  range  and   eouth-vest wards  to  near  Lake  Okara,  a  tottl] 
distance  of  some  ten  miles.      What  ehaugus  have  been  wraugbt 
tbc  mountain  summits  has  not  yet  been  delinitcly  ascertained.     Bg 
from  a  distance  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  seen   to  have  lobt  its 
characteristic  outline.    No  fewer  than  acrcn  distinct  flattened  colIc 
peaks  rise  along  tbc  edge  of  the  range,  each  of  them  giviag  off: 
intervals  lurgc  dis<;hargcs  of  steam  and  fra<;racntarv  materials, 
great  has  been  the  bulk  of  ashes  and  dust   throvn  out  from  tli 
vents  that  the  rough  craggy  slopes  of  the  mountain  hare  been 
great  measure  buried  under  tbc  thick  grey  accumulations.     A  li 
fissure  has  been   opened  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  range,  to 
emits  wreaths  of  steam.     But  the  most  remarkable  and  imporb 
of  all  the  orifices  produced  during  the  eruption  arc  to  be  obser 
on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range,  and  thence  into  the  Ic 
country  to  the  south-west. 

On  tbc  southern  slopes  of  Moimt  Tarawcra,  a  large  chasm 
been  torn  out  2,000  feet  long,  "jOO  feet  broad,  and  300  feet  de 
This  appears  not  to  have  been  a  mere  rent  caused  by  the  opening  i 
the  ground,  but  to  have  been  actually  blown  out  by  the  expio 
that  convulsed  the  mountain  and  concluded  the  first  phase  of 
eruption.  From  this  great  chasm  a  yawning  rent  ia  prolouged : 
several  miles  towards  the  south-west,  passing  across  the  site  of  i 
Ilotomahana.  Between  its  pi-ccipitous  walls  great  wreaths  <rf'i 
are  continnalty  ascending,  and,  as  these  are  blown  aside,  glimi 
can  be  obtained  of  the  bottom,  which  appears  to  be  mostly  fil 
with  seething  and  boiling  mud.  Seven  powerful  gcysirs  rise  ale 
its  course  and  throw  their  columns  of  boiling  water,  steam,  »toa«, 
and  mud  to  a  height  of  GOO  or  AOO  feet.  Such  is  the  rigour  d 
these  discharges  that  the  western  walls  of  the  chasm  are  beioj 
continually  undermined.  It  is  sad  to  Icaru  that  the  largest  of  tk 
mud  fountains  has  broken  through  the  site  of  the  Fink  Temee^ 
Another  has  found  its  way  to  the  surface  on  the  high  ground  wnt  i 
the  fissure,  and  has  already  built  up  a  cone  several  handred  fa 
high. 

The  sounds  aecompanyiug  the  eruption  were  of  the  most  ap[ 
kind,  and  were  beard  at  vast  distances.     From  the  black  cmnop; 
dust  aud  steam  that  rose  above  the  volcano  and  spread    northi 
over  the  country  came  a  continuous  rattle  of  thunder-peals. 
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inwd  from  the  aewlr  opened  vcnta  with  a  deafenttiic  roar.  The 
(uke  sbocks  were  propagated  through  the  ground  with  a 
aoaad  like  the  rolling  of  heavy  wagigous,  while,  to  complete 
borrocs  of  the  night,  a  h'lrrictne  of  wind  bowled  rouiul  the 
tattering  hotue*  and  swept  across  the  woodlaoda.  The  rcverberatiou 
of  the  explosioa  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  at  Christ  Church,  a 
diitaace  of  3(X)  miles. 

KvcT7  account  of  the  eruption  bears  witness  to  the  prominent  part 

taken  br  steam    all  through  the  paro^vsm,  and  also  siuce  compara- 

lire  qnie«  returned.      From  everj-  vent,  whether  old  or  new,  Tolumcs 

of  Bteam  arc  constantly    rising,  either  in   a  coutinnous  stream  ur 

in  intermittent   discharges,  and   eoinetioics  with  explosiTC  violence. 

The  grandest  mass  of  vapour  is  that  which   overhangs   the  geysirs 

that  pUy  where  the  Lake  Rotomahaiia  nncc  stood.      It  is  described 

as  ibont  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  towers  not  le^is  than 

IS^OOOfeet  into  the  air — a  vast  pillar  of  cloudy  catching  up  the  tints 

of  early  morning  and  of  eventag,  and   ahlaing  at  noon   with  the 

vhitnea  of  snow. 

Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  compute  the  amount  of  solid 
■aterial  ejected  from  the  varion*  eruptive  vciita.  It  must  have 
Wea  enormous.  Owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time, 
■ort  of  this  material  was  borne  away  noriliward.  It  accumulated 
»ort  tlickly  around  the  active  vents,  but  the  finer  pnrt*  were 
cwrittl  to  great  distances.  Ship*  at  sea,  130  miles  away  from  the 
•«««  of  disturbance,  bad  their  decks  strewn  with  dust.  The 
faer  particles  remained  Buiiien^letl  in  the  air  for  several  days. 
Dr.  Hector  found  a  yellow  fog,  charged  with  pungent  acid  vapour 
»ni  dwt,  as  be  crossed  the  Uay  of  Plenty,  more  than  two  daya  after 
^t  eruption. 

Bt  the  earlier  explosions    that   oficned   out    the  vents    on    the 
Twwera  range,  vast  quantities  of  blucks  of  lava  were  burled   into 
»fce  wr,  and  fell  back   upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountiiin.      Some  of 
tbcM  iiones,  however,  were   projeefed   to  a  diatanrc  of   fifteen  or 
twnty  miles  to   the  east   and    south-east,   while  in   the   opposite 
*»Ktiott  they  did   not  reach   farther  than   «ix   miles.      Ko  doubt, 
■M  of  tlieae  stones  were  fragments  of  the  solid  ma»a  of  rock  which 
TM  UovD  to  pieces  by  the  volcanic  cxplosiouii  that  cleared  out  the 
•««fc    But  the  eye-witnessci  of  the  catastrophe  all  agree  in  speak- 
"B  of  "  fire-balls,'"  or  glowing  pieces  of  rock,  that   fell    in  shower* 
»i«k  tke  other  debris,  and  even  *ti  fire  to  the  trees.     That  much  of 
Ae  fjfrtcd  nialerial  had  at  first  a  high   temperature   seem*   ciuitc 
"ortiiB  from  the  observation   of  Dr.  Hector  that    the   fallen   sand, 
**Bfc  wol  on  the  surface,  was  still  <]uitc   hot  a  foot  or  w  beneath 
tt  "X  da;*  after  the  emption.     There  is  also  s  general  agreement 
tk»t  tt  the  fint  phase  of  the  eruption,    when    the   vent,   of   the 


tills  whitf-Iiot  mnss  tipon  the.  vnlamcs  of  •itcam  that  esf 
This  infcrcnpc  is  strengthened  hy  the  character  of  tht  finei 
that  arcompftTiicd  and  followed  the  ejection  of  the  stonci  a 
of  rock.  Flnormous  qnantities  of  -what  is  described  as  pn 
were  blown  out  of  Mount  Tnrawera,  and  fell  orcr  a  trai 
miles  long  towards  the  north.  This  9and  aa  it  fell  was  fao4 
indeed,  as  to  scorch  and  cren  set  fire  to  the  trees,  th< 
stiimpB  of  which  were  seen  by  Dr.  Hector  in  many  placo 
temperature  was  still  so  high  after  its  flight  through  tho  ai 
have  been  at  a  red  or  even  white  heat  inside  the  mount 
mar  perhaps  not  unreasonably  look  upon  this  sand  as  d 
eiplosion  of  the  molten  lara  as  it  rose  within  the  Tent! 
with  superheated  steam.  It  is  true  that  the  Government 
watched  during  two  clear  nights  to  the  week  after  the  ern 
failed  to  detect  auj  illumination  of  Ihu  steam  that  still  ii 
the  vents  aloog  the  summit  of  the  range.  But  the  top  ( 
candescent  column  might  have  bccu  reduced  so  much  in  ! 
the  successive  explosions  as  not  to  tlirow  its  glare  beyOBJ, 
of  the  volcano. 

Amoug  the  solid  materials  ejected  dunug  the 
attcatioa  lias  been  given  to  the  grey  mud  which  played 
importaut  pnrt  in  tlie  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At 
8])riug9  have  long  been  known  in  the  dintrict,  and  as  the  ait 
Rotomahaua  has  been  invaded  by  a  group  of  active  mud  ^ 
was  uatiiraliy  enough  concluded  that  the  mud  which  crush) 
houses  at  'VVairoa  and  prostrated  the  trees  was  romited  ft 
some  of  the  venta  of  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Hectorr 
eivei  anotber  and  more   orobable  exntanation.     He  auin 
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toHeDed  by  ram,  oiid  elulcct  down  into  lowor  ground.  I'hotu^aphs 
of  tbe  ruined  hamlet  of  Wuirua  eliuw  Uic  luatlcss  trunks  of  the 
tract  [irotruding  out  of  the  mud  which  hah'  llUa  the  roofless  houses. 
It  will  be  long  before  these  deep  accumulations  of  volcanic  mud  can 
be  turned  ngaiii  into  fertile  fields,  and  before  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
Wairoa  woodland  can  be  restored.  Wherej  however,  the  covering  of 
delritm  is  thin,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  ploughed  ioto  the  soil,  and 
all  trat-c  of  the  eruption  will  then  vanish,  save  in  the  effect  that  may 
be  produced  npon  cultivation.  Analyses  of  the  various  kinds  of 
umd,  dust,  and  mud  arc  being  made,  that  the  farmers  may  know 
Tliat  they   may  have   to  hope  or  fear  from  the  visitation  of  this 

SDBUSCr, 

Lan  is   not   known   to  have  isAucd   from  any   of  the  vents  or 

tiuoTCB  of  the    dintrtct  during   thix   cniption.        The    flanks    of   the 

Tanvera  volcano,  however,  havo  still  to  be  cxamincrl,  and  pox-tibly 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  some  trace  of  outfloiring  lava  may 

tw  fouud.     If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  notable 

^^ception  to  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  rule,  for  it  would  show 

^Bk  resumption  of  full  volcanic  activity  after  the  geysir  stage  towards 

^^^nction  had  been  reached.    There  arc  so  many  features  m  common 

^^«t«cu  the  New  Zealand  eruption  aud   the  earliest  recorded  one  of 

^enivius  that  we  are  temptctl  to  speculate  on  a  possible  future  far 

at  Tarawera  liko  that  which   has  characterized  the   Ncapulitau 

0  daring  the  last  eighteen  hundred  ycar^.      l^ut,  even  slKuild 

a  conjecture  prove  to  he  true,  the  pri."soHce  of  another  active 

^k^o  in  the  North  Ulaud  would  probably  not  sensibly  affect   the 

\      ptoipcrity  even  uf  the  district   in  the   midst  of  which  the  mountain 

N Hindi.  Snccessivc  eruptions  of  varying  intensity  might  from  time 
to  time  bring  with  them  some  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property. 
Bat  the  crnmbling  lavas  and  ashes  would  by  degrees  yield  soil  well 
*tted  for  cnltivation.  Farms  and  gardens  would  creep  up  the  volcanic 
*Mpes  OS  they  have  for  so  many  centuries  done  upon  Vesuvius.  The 
fountain  might  become  one  of  the  great  sights  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Wen  the  object  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  colony  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  its  famous  terrace*. 
I^ca  of  seething,  sputtering  mud,  and  gcyairs  casting  forth  torrents 
^f  hot  water  and  steam,  arc  by  no  means  adequate  cquivalciit<i  for 
''iciiiiler  staircases  of  Te  Tarata  which  have  been  so  ntterly  effaced. 
It  fill  \ff,  iuteresting  to  discover  whether,  after  all  the  commoUoa 
^Ust  June,  any  sinter- bearing  spriogs  have  been  left  iu  such  a  posi- 
"On  u  to  begin  again  the  formation  of  a  new  set  of  terraces.  iJut, 
nea  if  this  process  were  to  re-commence  at  once,  many  a  generation 
"^t  pass  away  before  anything  can  be  built  up  at  aU  resembling  in 
B^Qt  aud  beauty  what  has  been  destroyed. 

Prvm  the  outburst  of  the  long  silent  Taravcra  volcano,  one  pat.ic!i 
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by  &  natural  transition  of  thought  to  the  stoiy  of  the  old  volcanoes 
of  Britain  j  and  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  probability 
or  possibility  that,  in  the  rerolutiong  of  the  future,  the  volcanic  fires 
may  once  more  he  kindled  beneath  this  country.      Probably  uo  area 
of  equal  extent  on  the  Burface  of  the  globe  cau  show  the  records  of 
BO  long  a  succcssiou  of  volcauie  eruptions  as  are  chronicled  within 
the  rocky  substructure  of   the  British  Islands.     Agaiu  and  again, 
after  prolonged  intervals  when  not  only  had  volcanic  action  censed,^ 
but  when  the  Tcry    sites  of  the  volcanoes  had  been  buried  out  of" 
sight  under  deep  piles  of  sand  and  mud,  renewed  outbreaks  have 
poured  forth  fresh  currents  of  lava  and   cast  out  showers  of    ashes 
vhere  now  and  for  long  centuries  past  fields  have  been  reaped  aud 
towns  have  grown.    What  has  been  may  be  again.    And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
far  past,  the  interval  which  separates  the  last  volcanic  episode  la  the 
geological  history  of  Britain  from  our  own  day  has  been  immensely 
shorter  than  that  which  separated  it  from  the  immediately  preceding 
rolcanic  period.    We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  a  renewal  of  volcanic  ^ 
activity  within  our  borders  is  impossible.     When  we  have  discovered  ^ 
the  causes   that  led  to  the  repeated  rc-appcarance  o£  that  activity 
during  the  remote  past,  we  may  be  able  to  predict  with  more  confi- 
dence for  the  future.     The  contingency  of  renewed  eruptions  is  not 
cue  which  any  reasonable  geologist  wuuhl  consider  to  be  near  or 
probable;  but  it  is  certainly  nut  one  which  he  would  be  disposed 
tu  dismiss  as  im|Kissiblc. 

Abcb.  Gbikis. 
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fuU  of  scbenic'Sf  fragmeutary 


complete,  practicable 
impracticable,  good,  bad,  or  indiflfereal,  whereby  may  be 
RiUzed  llie  present  general  desire  to  give  coiiatitutioDal  farm  to  the 
Hit  tnaterial,  and  tbcretbre  political,  gtontb  of  the  British  Empire. 
^  ytopose  in  this  article  to  explaiu  certain  poiuts  tbut  have  been 
'P>ORd  ia    the   recent    public    diKCussioii   of    this    great    uatiunal 

^B   The  one  main  question  utidcrlyiiig  all  others  may  be  dcHiicd  as 

^H«e  participation  of  our    Cuhnita  in   thv   HtjirestJilative   Government 

^■^  Iht  Empire.     And   in    dealing  with    this    nil-important    subject 

't  Bay  be  convenient  to  remember  that   it  has  its  three  C*a;   and 

^  in  anv  united   constitutional    action  the    bo^is   must   be  some 

J      kstnal  arrangement  as   to  common  Counsel,  in  regard  to  policy; 

°«Dmoa   Control,  in  regard    to  measures  and    actions ;    common 

ContributioD,  in  regard  to   sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.    As  I 

'^i  in    a    paper    read    before    the    Royal    Colonial    Institute    in 

IWber,  1884:— 

"At  (iit  present  the  ITnited  Kingdom  canduct!!  nil  Imperinl  ronccros,  and 
I'^DTidct  the-  neceasary  revenue.  The  provinifiniil  arrnngement  is  that  the 
'■niud  Kingdom  ia  huril^'neH  with  the  supply  of  an  Army,  and  Nary, 
J'i  Diplonmtic  Service,  th«  self-governing  coloniot  undMiaking  to  An  their 
|**llod«f«nd  their  own  t«rritoric>,  but  acc<?pting  the  rink  of  Ibreign  wars 
*"  ntuni  for  th«  prot«ction  supplied  gratis  by  the  L'nit«d  Kingjuni  of 
('>*  tiws  of  commiiDication,  und  uUinmctrly  of  nil  coloninl  territory.  This 
^i>io«Hii  ftrrangenjrat  vrill  less  acid  tvss  tuit  actuul  conUitiunii  as  the 
°'''*on  Bsiuiav  great«r  positiro  and  lolalive  iuiportaaci;." 

Ai  b  Qitural    couMrqucnce,   bitberlo  the   control  of  the  national 
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bas  bceu  no  need 


for  the  outlying  portions  of  the  nation 


icsirc 
take  part  in  tbc  national  councils. 

But,    nnder  this    protecting   and    fostering    care    of  the  mother 
country,  the   newly  acquired  portions  of  the  Empire  hare  dcvclo 
with  a  rapidity  due,  in  great  degree,  to  immunity  from  tlic  bard' 
and  anxieties  ineidental   to  separate  political  existence,  and  from 
hindranees    and  dangers    attendant  on    a   growth   by  the    light 
individual  experience  alone.     Our  colonies,  peopled  from  the  fir»i 
the  most  cnterpri»iug  braius  and  hands  the  home  islauds  could 
forth,  have  enjoyed   all   their  young  lives  immunity  from    at 
foreign   foes,  and   tbey  have    also   been  aided   by  men  and 
whensoever  internal  difficulties  arose.     It  has  been  recently  calculated 
that  the  Cape    Colony   and    Natal    have    absorbed    nearly    twenty 
millious  of  British   taxpayer's  money  for  this    one   purpose  dIoml 
But>  above  this,  tlic  emigrants  hare  not  only  taken   vitli  them  &oa 
the    old    country    a     complete   body    of    laws    and    customs,  and 
a  full  groTTD  system  of  civilizatiou,  but  they  have,  m  their  on 
legislative    and      administrative    acttou,    upheld    certain    natioul 
principles,  such  as  those  forbidding  repudiation  of  public  coatncti| 
and    those    establishing   a    scrupuloua    regard    for    lair   and  orda, 
ivhich    have   attractetl    the    conlidence  of  the   capitalist   aail  the 
emigrant  of  all  nations. 

To-day  we  are  commencing  to  reap  the  political  harvest  of  all  tlk 
sowing  and  watering  and  tending.  The  colonics  have  grown  intn 
States.  If  we  add  together  population  of  Kuropean  stock,  lotil 
commerce  and  public  expenditure,  as  roughly  ty|)ieal  of  the  Tilae 
countries  are  to  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that  our  coloma 
and  dcpendenL-ies  already  rank  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  Powers  of  tbt 
world — France,  Germany,  Itusbia.  and  the  United  States  ikn 
exceeding  them  by  this  standard. 

We  have  within  our  Emjiirc,  but  ootsido  the  mother  isluA^ 
already  more  than  10  niillious  of  British  citizens  of  Ettraptu 
stock ;  and  they  arc  associated  with  ^0  millions  of  subjMts  tT 
the  Queeu  of  other  stock,  who  are,  in  all  parts  of  the  Empn^ 
profiting  by  the  advantages  of  civilized  and  peaceful  rult^  mi 
thereby  aiding  trade,  industry,  and  commerce,  especially  in  suj^iIt- 
iug  capitalists  with  luliour  in  climates  where  "white"  labour  im 
impossibility. 

Already  wc  have  iuvestcd  more  than  150  millions  steriing  Is 
Colonial  and  Indian  Government  securities  alone,  while,  in  rc^onl  B 
over-sea  trade,  our  fifteen  chief  customers  now  stand  in  the  foDoffiif 
order  :^ 
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TotaL'Tradc  wirn  United  Ktkodou  {is  Millions  6TEituiio). 
Cooatrr.  las. 

1.  United  Smtea 118 

2.  British  India GS 

3.  FrnacQ &9 

4.  Bhinsii  Aosnuij^u .        .        .        .       S8 

r>.  Get-manjr !>0 

6.  lloUjind 41 

7.  Uelgium 20 

6.   British  Ckowx  Colosiks     .         .         .  2tf 

9.   PruRsia ^4 

10.  Britisu  Noitth  AjjIvKICA       ...        11) 

11.  Sw«d«D  and  Norvray  ....  16 

12.  CliinJi 14 

13.  Spain  ......  13 

14.  BuTisii  South  Akklca        ...  IS 

15.  Egypt 12 

HieBrittsb  nation  has  thus  passed  from  being  a  niot]ier  State,  witli 
klttge  family  of  young  cbildreu,  to  beiug  a  matron  State  with  a 
T^cmu  familv  of  grovrn-up  children  ;  aud  the  question  now  pressca 
u  to  how  best  to  arrange  for  the  entry  of  tbcsc  grown-up  children 
into  real  partnership  in  the  National  House  of  Business. 

Happilr  in  these  days  nolhiug  need  be  said  as  to  the  determiua- 
tioti  of  all  Icadiug  men  of  the  Empire — and  not  least  the  heads  of 
(lie  fiadicat  school  in  Kiigland — to  conipuss  tlic  best  interests  of  all 
hrts  of  the  Empire  by  coiiMjlidating  and  cementing  thn  union  that 
Iwbo  bcnefieiaUy  como  into  being.  When  I  advocated  this  closer 
tMuo  in  my  t>ook,  "  New  }iomes  for  the  Old  Country,"  published  so 
Uelr  as  1872,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  leading  ucwapapcra 
*liic}i,  in  noticing  these  passages  in  the  book,  did  not  allude  to 
^IwBas  dealing  with  what  ought  to  be  rather  than  with  what  might 
Onrmlii  be.  The  idea  was  even  then  alluded  to  as  a  pleasant,  and 
niiilfwtiy  CTcn  a  nscfnl,  but  certainly  an  impracticable  dream. 

Bit  we  know  now  by  the  test  of  actual  experience  that  the 
wloiiics,  and  especially  onr  great  self-governing  colonics,  are  ready, 
BAfr  ager,  to  perform  their  share  and  1>car  their  burdens  in  the 
KWiaoti  defence  of  the  Empire  and  its  communications.  In  other 
■^rti,  of  their  own  material  growth  and  weight  thcs<;  greater 
mtaoics  are  coming  forwkrd  to  claim  their  right  potition  as  integral 
pwtaen  in  the  nationiJ  affairs,  and  they  claim  ttjis  right  in  virtue 
''fiiMllling  their  duties  and  bearing  their  fair  burdens. 

Uii  especially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  this  cmc  that  these 
•oIWh  have  not  come  forward  tirst  of  all  to  claim  their  rights  to  » 
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sLorc  iu  Counsel  and  Contral,  and,  secondlr,  to  offer  Coatributii 
But  tbey  Lave  come  forward  by  the  more  lioaourable,  more  reasoo. 
more  Britiiili  tmtbofgencrou&ly  aud  freely  facing  the  burdena  of  a 
mon  citizcusbip,  and  leaviug  to   pure  natural  growth  the  ioerii 
fiirtber  dcvclopmcut  of  their  giropcr  share  ia  CouDsel  and  Com 

It  may  be  remarked,  iu  i)iis&iiig,  that  the  one  domiaant  fact  of 
prcsitut  epoch,  is  tlic  tciulcucr  tauarda  co-opcratloii  and  union 
neighbouring  conimuuities,  aud  the  consequence  is  the  rapid 
mcratiou  of  great  ualions  un  federal  or  national  lines.  A 
into  one  or  otljcr  uf  tbcKC  sccius  the  iuciitable  fate  aw 
individually  Bniall  cumniuriilics.  The  [irubleni  for  oursclres  buil 
parliciitar  characteristicn,  but  we  arc  compelled,  if  our  various  coloaic 
and  depcudencics  are  tiut  to  be  engulfed  in  alien  States,  and  oq 
mother  islands  reduced  to  a  low  aud  uwless  position  among  natiou 
to  make  every  cflbrt  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  closer  polj&t 
uniou  for  our  own  Kmpirc. 

lieforo  I  pass  to  practical  steps  that  may  now  be  taken  tonrj 
realizing  the  central  problem — viz.,  participation  in  the  Repreaentitiii 
Government  of  the  Kmpircj  I  would  iustauce  two  important  lulgli 
thnt  have  scarcely  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  which  is  their  dnt- 
Tiz.,  the  position  of  the  Agents- Generali  and  the  position  uf  our  Om 
colonics  and  dependcDcies. 

The  Agents-General. 

It  ban  now  become  customary  for  the  Agents-General  of  ourgnit 
self-govcrDing  colonic!<!  tc  wait  upon  an  outgoing  Secretary  of  State 
to  bid  hiro  farewell,  and  for  the  incoming  Colonial  Secretary  to  all 
them  together  to  greet  fhcm. 

When  Lord  (iranvillc  the  other  day  bade  them  good-by,  the  Ont 
diau  High  Commitisioncr  cxprestied  the  high  appreciation  eutertuul 
by  himself  and  bis  colleagues,  of  "  the  disposition  always  sbovalf 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe  views  ufll 
governments  they  (the  Agcnts-Geucral)  represented ;"  aud  Lord  Gni 
ville,  in  reply,  expressed  "  Lis  opiniou  of  the  importance  of  haviog  th 
colonics  represented,  as  they  «erc,  in  Loudon,  and  of  tbe  advauls 
he  had  derived  from  the  presence  of  these  rcprc8cuta(ive«,  iDd  th 
advice  and  assistance  they  bad  been  able  to  render  bimialhoi 
matters  of  very  great  importance  iu  which  personal  conuntmicstlti 
were  extremely  advantageous." 

So,  also,  in  recciviug  the  Agents-General,  ou  bis  recent  accesuinl 
office,  Mr.  Stanhojie  said  he  "  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  tJifl  «hia 
and  assistance  of  the  A  gents- General  in  this  country,  whose  preieM 
he  considered  a  very  great  advautage  to  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmeait.' 

But  it  is  dcbirablc  that  the  public  should  rightly  understand  lliefc 
significance  of  this  growing  iuclinatiou  to  treat  the  Agentt-Gcoenlii 
the  political  rcprcseutativcs  of  the  colonies. 
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Popularly  speaking,  tlic  Agcuts-Geaeral  of  the  present  day  have 
developed  from  tvo  genus — viz.,  emigration  ageuts  aud  fiaaocial 
igeDts.  Tlie  graut  of  local  ulf-goverument  to  auv  colouy  made  it 
KspoDuble  or  its  ovu  iutcTual  aflfairs ;  and  among  tbese  the  procuring 
of  labour  and  capital  called  for  the  presence  in  KiigUnd  of  accredited 
tgeots  to  carry  on  the  negutiationa  aud  correspondence. 

The  colonies  hare  been  served  by  a  succession  of  roost  capable 
igentB,  and  it  is  a  special  satisfaction  to  me  to  record  this,  as  I  have 
liid  the  privilege  of  knowing  nearly  all  of  them  personally. 

Bat  if  the  Agents-GeDeral  arc  to  become  full-poncrcd  political 
representatives,  two  qnestiona  must  be  determined  : — What  are  to  be 
their  relations  to  the  (javcrnmcnta  of  their  res|iective  eoIonicSf  and 
vtiftt  is  to  be  tJic  character  of  tlicir  connection  with  the  Imperial 
tiovemment  ? 

la  regard  to  their  own  colonics,  two  diverging  views  have  bceu 
eitcrtaincd.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Agent-(icncral  has  been 
Rguded  merely  as  the  oflficial  "  business"  rcprcfwntativc  of  whatever 
Ooremmcnt  may  be  in  power  at  the  moment  iu  the  colony,  lie  Iwiiig 
aerely  their  mouthpiece  and  agent  in  England  for  butincks  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  would  regard  the  Agenl- 
Geacral  rather  as  a  member  of  the  Colouial  Government  resident  in 
EDgland,  and  cliarged  with  the  conduct  of  all  aff»ir»,  "buiinms"  or 
poUtical,  which  can  best  be  conducted  by  an  agcut  and  repre«eutativo 
mident  in  England.  The  former  view  is  that  more  generally  held, 
bit  the  latter  was  iuitiated  when  the  Canadian  Guvcmtucut  ap|>oiuted 
>  "  Minister-Kesideot  in  England,"  and  more  lately  a  member  of 
lb  Colonial  Ministry  has  come  to  represent  UaeettiLiTid  in  Ijondon. 
In  legard  to  their  connection  with  the  Imperial  Qovcmment,  in  a 
Went  letter  to  the  Times,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  alluded  to  the  often 
■IQoied  suggestion  that  the  Agenta-General  mif^ht  form  the  uuclena 
■>f  a  Colonial  Council  of  Advice  in  Koglaod.  Thii  suggestion  briagt 
*>  ^  to  face  with  a  grave  oonstitutioual  difficulty,  which  is  weU 
bbvii  to  all  with  ofbcial  experience,  bat  of  which  it  u  as  well  the 
fvblic  also  should  lie  cognisant.  The  S^xTetary  of  Stale  iTromisus  tn 
coDralt  the  Agents-General,  who  nay  be  takeu  to  repreaeut  the  views 
"'tie  Government  of  their  retpective  colonies  for  the  time  being. 
Bkt  tbc  head  of  the  Colouial  Goremmcnt  is  the  Guveruor,  aud  iu 
■(net  constitutional  theory  be,  the  repreKotative  of  the  Uueeu  in  Uie 
<ohaj,  is  the  sole  connectiog  Huk  between  the  aelf-fwernuif  ootoojr 
^i  the  Imperial  Govenimeiit,  and  mIc  cImsbcI  oi  ooofidcttUal 
"nmnubication.  It  is  the  Governor  who  liw  the  full  respvusibility 
00  tlie  tpot,  especially  iu  all  matters  or  adU  oeniniBg  wilhiu  tJw 
toltmy,  but  which  inaucoce  or  aflwrt  oiber  cOMWifiea  uutaida  tbt 
puticnUr  colony.  The  Colonial  Minivtry  detembt  m  m  &mm  of 
policy  or  action,  and  even  •nppoaiac  (lu»  litf  Uw  tm^fort  al  the 
Coludial  Parliament,  yet  it  ia  tte  ii|£lila  «(  ltt«  Oonmor,  U  tUha 
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be  contrary  to  law,  or  iufrioge  any  of  the  rights  of  other  coloitia  of  I 
of  foreign  uations,  the  Governor  has  to  interrenc,  and,  if  need  li^J 
refuse  to  acceiit  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  lie  is  respoosible  to^ 
the  inhahitauts  of  the  colony  for  duly  carrying  out  his  proper  nj  ^ 
defined  functions  ss  representative  of  the  Kmpire  in  the  coIoBiiJ 
constitution. 

1 1  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  Agents-General  are  to  adne , 
the  Imperial  Government  there  will  be,  under  present  arrangemctl^ , 
risk  of  coUiHion  villi  the  proper  fuuctious  of  the  Governor  and  Uii 
Qliuistry. 

The  Agcnt«-Gouerat,'/M<-/  Agcnts-Gcneral,can  and  dogirc  inralua 
inform atioii,   and   tlicy   may   tender  adi-ice   that  in,   of  course, 
highly  valued.     But  they  have   at  present  no  claim   whatever  tli 
that  advice  shall  be  foltuwcd;  and  they  have  no  claioi   to  any 
whatever  In  the  control  of  policy.     The   Governors    likewise  sup 
information  and  tender  counsel ;  but  they,  also,  havu  no  riglil 
claim  to  have  their  advice  taken. 

Before  determining  on  any  remedial  steps  it  would  Itc  well  tola; 
down  a  great  line  of  demarcation  bct^rcen  matters  arrnogcd  for  ii 
Knglaud,  which  do  and  which  do  not  affect  those  outside  any 
colony.  There  arc  questions  of  emigration,  and  borrowing,  and 
tracts,  and  supplies,  and  ofhcial  appointments,  which  arc  ahsolntdyj 
coniincd  within  the  froutiei-s  of  the  colony.  These  arc  matters  < 
ccrnittg  the  colony  alone ;  and  they  are  matters  which  arc  catiid; 
and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  business  representative  of  the  cnlonj. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  this  tine  of  demarcation  arc  all  quotjouj 
and  all  matters  nlso  alfccting  persons  outside  the  colony.  Theu,  ul 
I  have  said,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  political  rcprcscntatiTaofl 
the  colony.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  ho^ino-^s  rcpn-l 
sentativc  and  the  political  representative  to  be  one  and  the  nnift| 
man.  lint  the  two  branches  of  work  must  be  kept  entirely  diftii 
and  separate.  The  business  representative  is  already  in  constitstio 
existence ;  but  in  regard  to  political  representation  in  the  ImpriiLl 
councils  at  the  present  moment  no  constitutional  step  has  yet  beotj 
taken. 

Olh  Ckows'  Colonics  and  ])£pi:nuencies. 

And  now  to  the   second  point — \iz.,  the  position  of  oar  Cr 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

From  the  tabic  u(  trade  I  hare  giren  it  will  be  s&en  that  moKJ 
than  one-half  of  the  bufcinc«a  of  the  £Jinpire  with  the  mother  counti;  [ 
is  conducted,  not  with  the  self-goreming   colonies,  but  with  Lutii 
and   the    Crown    colonies,  which   may    for  constitutional  purposMi 
he  described  rather  as  dependencies  than  cotoniea  proper. 

In   both  these    groups   white  labour  is    impossible,      the  co&> 
flcqucnce  is  that  these  British  possessions  cannot  rack  u  comiuiuiicia 
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t/f  European  stock.  The  bulk  of  industry  and  trade  is  carried  on  by 
mcstiH  uf  "  RuropcaD''  capital  tind  administration  and  mauagcmcnt. 
The  capital  and  control,  so  to  speak,  nrc  domiciled  in  Kngland,  while 
the  labour  is  domiciled  in.  the  dependency.  Those  vrho  arc  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  administration  of  India,  or  of  any  of  onr 
tropical  colonies,  arc  well  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  industries  and  trade  of  those  places  are,  for  the  most  part, 
resident  in  England,  and  that  in  any  adtniniatratire  changes  in  the 
Crown  colonies  or  Tndia,  these  actual  proprietors  make  a  justiciable 
claim  to  be  heard  :  they  arc  also  well  aware  that,  so  far  a-s  the  local 
residents  arc  concerned,  the  employers  autl  the  employed  are  of  dis- 
tinctly different  races,  and  the  proprietary  iai  non-resident.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Imperial  ("iovernmcnt  has  the  direct  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  responsibility  in  the  ad  ministration. 

The  protection  of  the  native  races  is  a  task  typical  of  the  admiuis- 

tntion  of  thej*e  tropical  dependencies.      1  have  »ecn  for  myself  how 

the  GoTemmcDts  of   our  eclf-govcrning  colonies  deal   with    native 

nces  iu  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  aud  at  the  Cape;  and  I  un- 

liemtatiagly  athnn  that  such  Cioverumcnta  are  just  as  jealous  of  the 

Britiih  reputation  for  justice,  uay,  for  kindliness,  towards  native 

rates  as  is   the   Moiuc  (jovernmcut.     And   iu  addition   to  this,  the 

nembcrs  of  the  Colonial  Govcruinciitit,  I  know,  feel  to  the  full  the 

duty  that  abides  in  the   empire  to  continue  to  all  its  weaker  parts 

ibt  fostering  care  and  generous  friendship  wliieh  was  extended  with 

wbrish  a  band  hy  the  mother  country  to  these  very  colonies  them- 

srivts  in  the  days  of  their  youth.     Then,  loo,  these  greater  colonies 

aodcntand  thoroughly  the  high  importance  to  their  own  prosperity 

rf  those  trading  stations,  and    those   military  outposts    aud    naval 

ifpftts,  with  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  circled  the  earth. 

Our  lelf.goveming  colonics  arc  thus  not  only  duly  grateful,  but  fnlly 

pirpiTvd  to  take  their  part  and  share  in   the  administration  and  the 

osintenance  of  our  great  tropical   dependencies,  and  our  Imperial 

■taiBOs  and  depots- 

REraeaxNTATioN  or  the  Colonies  i.v  the  Goveunmbht. 

MPfccreforc,  in  determining  on  any  pracliral  scheme  of  constitu- 
^)>ul  reorganization,  with  a  view  to  admitting  the  great  self- 
ScnniiDg  colonies  to  a  fitting  share  in  Imperial  Counsel,  Control  and 
Cimtribuliou,  we  have  to  decide  whether  the  present  provisional 
'"tugementa  are  suHicient,  which  consist  iu  the  (juasi-diplomatio  and 
uottahnts  rqiresentations  conveyed  by  Govemon  and  by  Agcnts- 
*'nicitl,  and  strictly  limited  to  the  Kxecutive  and  the  Administration  ; 
or  ulietber  the  time  approaches  when  we  must  devise  some  further 
•**P*  whereby  our  great  sclf-govcming  colonics  may  obtain  direct 
wH  rcfponsiblc  rc|ire8entation  in  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
^ptrial  LcgisUturc. 
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Itt  regard  to  a  desirable  step  for  establiBliing  the  political  representa- 
tion of  our  colonie!!,  and  one  that  is  immediately  practicable,  I  hare 
eliewbere  suggested  in  detail  that,  ju!st  as  there  i«now  a  tendency  to 
giro  over  the  executive   affairs  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotlaud  iiid 
India  to  separate  MiuisterSj  so  the  Secretarjof  State  for  the  Colocies 
might    have    the   assistaDCC   of  separate  secretaries  for  Canada,  lor 
Australia  and  for  South  Africa-      Such  a  step  would  at  once  seenrp 
the  xeeponsible  representation  in  the  Imperial  Government  of  \bm 
great  groups  of  colonies  ;  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  from  the  £nt 
these  offices  would  be  iilled  hy  Members  of  Parliament,  vbetba  iu_ 
the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Ilouscj  specially  selected  by  those  portia 
of  the  Kmpiroj  and,  if  possible^  personally  connected  with  the  i 
represented. 

In  regard  to   the  further  step    of  direct    representation  ia 
Imperial  Legislature,  there  wuuliL  seem  to  be  little  difficulty  io 
when  once  the  Impciial  Parliament  liaa  Bucccedcd  in  its  endeartKiri 
relieve  itself  of  those  parish  alfairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  ill 
now  foreibly  claim  hu  excessive  a  portion  of  its  time  and  attent 
So  soon  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  becomes  again  Imperial,  iunatD 
as  well  as  in  uarae,tliere  will  he  but  little  difriculty  in  securing 
it    the    representation^    direct    and   responsible^    of  our    great 
governing  eoloiiics ;  for  in   thosu  days  the  Imperial  Parliament 
busy  itself  only  with  Imperial  affairs. 

In  tlie  meantime  a  wi^e  step  may  be  atouce  taken  to  enlaigel 
Colonial  Department  uf  the  Imperial  Government  by  giving  Cui 
Australasia,  and  Soutb  Africa  direct  voices  in  the  Imperial  Adniaii 
Iration  and  Kxecutive.      Uuder-Secretaries  for  these  great 
inspired  and  supported  by  specially  accredited  advisers,  could  anth 
tatively  place  before  the  country  the  details  of  such  Imjierial  qvt 
tioDs  as  those  relating  to  the  New  Hebrides,  Nova  Scotia  ti^lif 
Zululand,  and   others  which  affect  special  portions   of  the  KoipRJ 
and  in  the  larger  questions  of  defence,  trcaticsj  commercial 
tioDB,  (jostal  affairs  and  other  matters  of  Imperial  importance,  ibe 
same  representatives  conid  be  at  once  the  channels  for  the  rcsponsib 
communteations    of  the    views    and   wifihcs   of  the    aclf-goi 
colonies,  and  also  themsctves  become  cognisant  of  all  the  inforaii 
even  that  known  ns  contidcntial  or  secret,  at  the  command  of 
Imperial  (iovcrnment.     The  high  practical  importance  of  thii  laU 
condition   is   one  ignored    too    freqncntly  by  the  public,  bat 
appreciated  by  all  those  with  actual  official  c:speriencc. 

I  hope  that  these  suggestions  may  contribute  something  tonnfal 
the  nercit!iary  and  speedy  settlement  of  this  great  fiucstioti,  tmerfi 
mch  vital  importance  to  every  citizen  of  our  wide  Empire. 


Georoz  Bad£X-Fowiu. 
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"T  CANNOT  fight  the  whole  worid  !  "  said  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
■*■     to  me  in  his  little  konak  &t  Pirot  on  the  morrow  of  the  visit 
"fGnt  von  Khevenhiiller  to  him  with  an  order  from  the  Emperor  of 
■imtria  to  stay  the  onward   march  upon    Nisch  of    the    victorioua 
Raij^nan  army,  under  penalty  of  finding  himself  face  to  face  witli 
AkKrivn  troops.     The  Austrian  rcprcsf-ntativo  had  added,  on  hia  own 
■Woiit,  that,  if  the  Austrian  troo|>8  did  enter  Scrvia,  the  Ruxiiians 
•wld  cLtcr  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Itoumania  by  Varna  and  Bourgan. 
^LCoaot  Ton  Khcvcuhiiiler  waa  not  authurizcd  to  eay  this,  but  he  did 
■^Ultiat  as  mucli,  and  at  least  he  did  not  take  care  to  differentiate  bis 
^fttimu  from  hia  instrnctioDs,  while  he  unquestionably  left,  probably 
pJpoiely  loft,  Prince  Alexander  imder  the  impression    that    if    he 
■*a«d  "  one  kilometre  *'  beyond  his  then  position  in  front  of  Pirot 
"WewoaUl  be  a  concerted  movement  against   Bulgana  by  the  two 
^^\  Kmpircs.      It  is    probable   that    the    Austrian    diplomatist's 
^■■lEgeration   of  his  instructions  saved  to  the  Servians  not  merely  a 
"•Ufc  in  which  they  would  hare  been  certain  of  defeat — demoralized 
M  the;  were,  partly  by  the  example  of  their  King,  partly  by  four 
■*yi  of  disastrous  retreats — but,  what  was  of  even  more  importance, 
*•  peal  junction   of  Nisch,  which  will  form  the  nucleus   of  the 
*IUba  railway  system.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  if  the  Bulgariana, 
*h>  had  pushed  their  outposts  already  close  to  Bcla  Palauka,  had 
•*iilly  obtained  possession  of  Nisch,  they  would  have  risked  a  long- 
WBtboed  if  not  general  war  rather  than  give  it  up,  for  it  is  destined 
*•  becQoie  not  only  a  great  strategical   but  also  a  great  industrial 
*^n-     To  be  peremptorily  stopped  when  they  had  it  in  the  hollow 
^  their  hand  was  galling  enough,   but    they  are   a  very    jiractical 
l^^tK  Mid  there  was  not  a  man  ia  the  army  who  did  not  soon  know 
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whot  bad  happeocd   in  the  konak  and  did  not  feci  that  eoDplii^ 
with  the  Austrian  demand  wa»  ineritable. 

It  was   under   these   circunutaticcs  that   his   Highness,  taluug 
cigarette  from  his  mouth,  slightly  shrugged  his  broad  shoolden, 
throwing  open  the  palms  of  his  bands,  said   iu   a  deprecating  «i; 
"  I  cannot   bgbt    the    uhole    world."     It    was    imposiiible   Dot 
sympathize  with  the  situatioQ  in  which  he  found  himself  throagk 
fault  of  his  own.     Tlie  revolution  iu  rhillipopolis  ou   September 
1S8.'>,  was  none  of  bis  conlriviog.     lie  hod  been  supcrintendiii|fog 
mauceuTres    between    Ku'itchuk    aud   Shumla,  where  be  bad  bet 
accompanied   by  ^lajor  Trotter,  CD.,  B.K.,  our  luilitary  attache  i 
ConstaDtinopIe,  who,  completely  iu  the  Prince's  coD&dence,  had  a 
the  Icatit  suspicion,  when  he  found  himself  by  accident   iu   compn 
vitli  Cousul-Gcucral  Fawcctt,  of  Coustantinoptc,  at  PhiUipopolii,oii| 
way  back  to  the  Bosphotus,  that  he  was  to  assist,  in  the  Frenchwa 
u(  the  vord,  at  the  lirst  scene  of  very  notable   events   indeed.    H 
Highness  was  not  only  not  in   the  sc<:mt   of  the  PhillipupuIiB  a* 
break  ;  it  was  excessively  iueouTOuicnt  for  him  in  many  ways.    Bi 
he  wa»  equal  to  tlic  occaKion.    Travelling  iu  a  droshky  da;  and  nt{| 
he  reached  the   Kast   Roumeliau   capital  early   on  the  tecond  ik 
having  covered  nearly  three  hundred  kilometres.     He  took  the  U 
at  oucc  J  before  evening,  order  reigned  at  PhiUipopolis,  and  ch 
the   next  day  hu   laid   the  foundations  of  the  policy  which  be  \ 
pursued   ever    since.      He    found    himself  and    the    new   deputi 
uncompromisiugly  opposed   by   Turkey,  Russia,   Austria,  Cternai 
aud    even    Italy.      He   had    but    two    friends,   Great    Britain  « 
lioumania,  and  the  latter  did  not  count  for  muc^.      Happilj',  ^ 
was  in  temporary  charge  of  the  English  Embassy  at  TlierapiathoM 
diplomatist  in  our  service  who  hoB  the  fullest  pos&ibic  knowlrdgeofd 
Balkim   problem^,  and  he    had  special  influence  with   the  Suhlia 
Porte.     Single-handed,    in     conversation    at    Porte    and    Pifac 
in     ambassadorial      meetings,    in     formal     conferences    in 
Council- room     at     Tophane    arsenal,    he    fought     the     batll* 
italkan    freedom,    and     by    sheer     prrsiiitcncc  won    it,    ia   i 
of  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  Kelidoff,  and  of  the  open  and  perttoMl 
opposition  of  Herr  von   Rndoiritx,  Germany's  rerr  able  am 
Uefore  Sir  Wm.  White's    virtun!  victory,  which  has,  bowerer, 
yet  been  formally  admitted  by  the  Three  Empires  of  Central  £■!) 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  nttarked  by  King  Milan  of  Senia.  ibi 
army  of  nearly  200,()(J0  men   nil  told,  drilled  aud  to  a  large  van 
omccrcd  by  Austrians,  expected  an  easy  walk  over,  or  at  u/ 
into  Sofia,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  Belgrade  ilajeslv'i 
imposed  mandate  of  mnintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  tbe  BiGu 
peninsula.     Considering  how  absolutely  dependent  Scrvia  vm 
Austria,  how  her  gambling  monarch  was  to  all  intents  sod  fttjfti 
a   viceroy  with   powers  LeJd  frcm   the    HoEburg,  it  it  diSnIt 
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Relieve  tliat  he  could  have  hc);uu  a  ^rar  game,  in  irhicli  he  fancied  be 

^d  ikc  winning  cards,  without  direct  permission  from  the  Anstriau 

Cbnoellary.     I  Lave,  however,  been   assnred  in  Vienna,  on  all  but 

the rery  highest  authority,  that  this  he  did  not  have  ;  that  King  Milan 

Bored  both  suddenly  and  against  the  wish  of  Austria ;  and  tliat  the 

realitssoa   for  his  nction  waa   the  fear  of  depositioQ  if  he  did  not 

aR]f  out  the  behests  of  his  [leoplc  and  the  nil  but  unanimous  desire 

of  hii  Skouptchiua.     To  opjwsc  the  Serb  advance  on  Sofia,  the  Prince 

of  Bulgaria  had  but  three  battalions  on  the  frontier — one  at  Zaribrod, 

one  in  the  Dragomau  Pass,  and  one  aCTm,  somewhat  to  the  south  of 

tiic  main  road  from  Nisch  to  Sofia.     He  had  in  all   his  principality 

inl  twenty-four  battalions  of  regulars  with  eighty  guns  belonging  to 

Snlgaha,  or  about  10,000  men,  though  he  had  "possibilities"  in  the 

ffif  of  militia  to  the  extent  of  some  HO/X>i>  men,  numiaa],  partly  from 

Bulpiria,  partly  from  Eastern  Rounielia.      Desultory  fighting  ou  the 

frontier  led  lo  the  retirement  of  the  liulgarian  forces.     They  were 

diiren  back  to  Slivnitza,  a  village  within  a  mile  of  a  low  pass  which 

I  ft?  soldiers  would  care  to  have  to  held,  for  it  could  be  easily  cuttlaukcd 

i)n  two  &ides,  and  commanded  on  one.     The  troops  of  Bulgu,ria  had 

km  too   few   to   hold  the  really  strong   hut   extended   position  of 

Plkngomau,  and  su  it  came  about  that  the   Servians  had   got    nitliiu 

'imnty  miles  of  the  new  Bulgarian  capital.     Then  the  Prince  hurried 

•piome  troops  and  made  a  stand  at  Slivnitza,  where  be  maintained 

•  tkrcc  dmya'  6ght,  having  fresh  troops  continually  arriving  until  he 

ms  strong  enough   to   attempt   outllanking  and  a  charge   with  the 

lifonct.     The  Serbs  Hcd  :  they  contintiecl  flying  for  four  dayjs.  and 

tkeo  they  made  a  stand  at  Pirut,  a    town  of  some  8,000  iuhabitauls, 

'and  centre  of  a  district  containing  at  least  70,0(K>  people  wlit>,  after 

■  good  deal  uf  discuKsloD  at  Berlin,  had  liccn  ceded  to  Scrvia.     Once 

I'^Borc  King  Slilaii's   very  superior  forces  were  Iwaten,  after  a  street 

IMIglit  whicb  was  of  the  must  terrible  sort,  for  the  to^vn  was  taken  and 

R-inkcn  and  taken  again  by  the  hruvu  Bulgars,  still  under  tlic  per- 

|«n«l  direction  of  their  liclovcd  Priiiw,  on  Nuvemhcr  27.  Ou  the  2Htli, 

tlCboot  TOD  Khcvcniiiiller  was   signalled   in  tlic  morning  at  the  uut- 

||di^  and  cunducted  to  the  Prince.      Wliat  was  tbore  for  it   but  to 

•ooform  to  his  demand  ? 

I  hare   not  space  to  tell  the  many  incidents  of  that  one   week^s 

I'semorablc  campaign.      For    those  who    read    (rerman  it   has    been 

irrittcn  once  for  all  in  "  l^er  Kampf  derBulgaren  nra  ihrc  National- 

dnlicit/'    by    Hcrr    A.    von    Hulm,    Paris    correspondent    of    the 

I  CUj^nr  Gazette,  who  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  very  6rst,  if  not  the 

Ifnt,  «f  living  war  correspomlcnts,  who  had  his  training  as  a  fJerraan 

olliftt  in  the  great  days  of  18!iO  and    IHTO,  and  who  accompanied 

iViBce  Alexander  through  the  Balkan  campaign  of  ]877'8,  as  well 

■1  throngh  the  diplomacy  and  raupdcron<i  strife  of  last  ^vintcr.     It  is 

;e  that  such  a  book  on  such  a  subject  should  not  before  ivov; 
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have  fouud  an  Knglish  translator.  As  I  was  privilcKed  to  see  q^i- 
a  very  small  part  of  tbe  Ptrot  campaign,  it  woald  be  uselest  t, 
attempt  to  cover  the  ground  wliich  Herr  von  Huhn  lias  madeUi 
own ;  but  I  venture  to  olTer  tbe  criticism  tliat  he  bas  not  ptiij 
BuflBdent  atteation  to  the  brilliant  defence  of  Widdia  bjr  Major 
(tben  Captain]  Ozounoff  DKainst  a  force  of  Serbs  fully  foor  linn 
stronger  than  bis  militia  and  voLuuteer  brigade.  Herr  von  llulu 
bears  the  highest  testimony  to  the  great  military  capacity  toi 
qualities  of  the  rrince,  »»ho  stands  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  boob, 
and  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  one  can  &Dd  in  a  day's  valk. 
Ilia  fatberj  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  ia  as  tall,  bat  slight; 
tbe  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is  not  stout,  but  is  very  muscular  and  altogeiber 
more  largely  made.  Tbe  best  representation  of  him  en  grande  teau 
is  Backofco's  Darmstadt  photograph,  to  be  fouodj  with  other  n: 
upon  it,  in  many  of  our  shop  windows.  But  his  Highness,  to  m^ 
mind,  looks  much  better  iu  his  field  uniform,  tbe  grey  coat,  iriti 
ailvcr  shoulder-straps  and  the  black  swonl-bcit  which  crosses  tb' 
right  shoulder  and  the  cxjiaufiire  breast,  becoming  him  well.  In  it 
he  looks,  even  when  he  wears  the  kalpsc,  or  Bulgarian  national  cipif, 
black  unborn-lnmb'8  skin,  every  inch  a  leader  of  men,  and  <b 
appears,  only  one  bit  of  red  ribbon,  that  of  the  Order  of  Alexander— 
which  ho  has  foundedj  which  no  other  State  has  recognized,  considv 
iug  that  his  position  as  a  ])rince  under  the  suzerainty  of  Torkcy 
not  authorize  him  to  found  an  Order,  and  the  star  of  which  has 
worn  by  no  great  potentate  save  only,  and  curiously  enongh, 
present  Czar  of  all  the  Uussias.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Friooe, 
any  rate  in  the  field,  wears  the  Hat  cap,  with  a  colonrcd  buttoa  io 
front,  common  to  officers  of  the  German  and  Rnssian  annio» 
and  nndoubtedly  it  becomes  his  firm  face  and  well-trimiBd 
beard  and  full  raoustnchc  better  than  the  curly  lambskin.  Hii 
cyca  are  brown,  steady,  and  frank,  but  piercing  ;  his  eiprcsrid 
gentle,  gracious,  amiable,  even,  kindly ;  he  has,  however,  gnit 
firmness  in  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  cspeeially  in  his 
aud  if  he  has  often  an  air  of  melancholy,  it  is  probably  leas 
to  him  than  engendered  by  circumstances,  and  particalarly 
lonely  life  he  has  endured  for  bo  long,  believing,  it  would  seem  rigl 
enough,  that  for  a  while  Sofia  was  no  place  for  a  European  prineah 
regnant.  Kis  voice  is  clear,  though  not  loud,  his  syllabic  proannos- 
tion  and  intonation  being  excellent ;  he  speaks  German,  Kuasiu, 
Bulgarian,  and  French  with  perfect  facility,  knows  Knglish  well 
though  he  is  out  of  practice  in  speaking  it,  and  can  convene  is 
Turkish.  His  complexion  is  good — not  so  fair  as  Ins  father's  bn 
evidently  been,  but  still  far  from  dark;  and  bis  eyebrows,  wcUateki 
somehow  gi%c  one  the  idea  that  he  is  not  thoroughly  German.  TWi 
impression  is  iucreascd  by  the  cliarm  o  his  manner,  for,  wbstpnr 
may  be  the  great  qualities  of  the  princely  and  imperial  families  of  tta 
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'Vaterlaodj  thej  do  not  Commonly  shine  in  thoae  whicU  put  aa  iotcr- 
locntor  fallj  at  his  ease.      Yet  KOnic  of  his  pleasant  ways  the  Prince 
m&y  well  hare  acquired  from   his   father.      What  is  perhnjia   most 
■trikitig  about  him,  nevertheless,  id    partly    Russinn,  partly  Hebrew. 
No  one  who  has  moved  much  about  the  world  can  have  failed  to  be 
pleased  with  the  best  Russian  manner,  out  of  Ruaaia.    It  ia  all  that  there 
is  of  the  most  gracious,  agreeable,  entrancing,  winning.    Something  of 
the  aame  sort  may  be  noted  in  the  haute  finance  when  one  is  thought 
worth  cuUivatiug,  even  temporarily.     And  the  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  Bnlgaria  laj  he  getx  this  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
one  Count  of  Hauckc,  a  Minister  of  War  in  Poland  before  the  last 
partitioo.     There  arc  those  who  maintain  that  this  lady  was   origi- 
nally, to  n»e  Lord  Beacons  field's  expression,  "  of  the  faitb  that  Peter 
professed  before  he  followed  his  Ma-Htcr,"  and  this  may  indeed  account 
for  what  appear*  to  have  been  Prince  Alexander's  intuitive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  character,  and    for  the   aiagular  abience  of 
prejudice  which  diatinguiahes  him  and  which  made  him  auch  a  valu- 
able factor  in  Bulgaria.     Tor  it  cannot  be  denied  tbat  one  of  the  difTi- 
culties  of  iofloenciug  the  people  of  the  principality  is  their  invincible 
objection  to  etrangcrs.      General  SkobelcfT  found  this  out  very  soon, 
for  be  laid  tome  iuConstantiiiuplc,  in  April  18~8«lhat  lie  would  ncrer 
iare  willingly  set  foot  in  Bulgaria  if  he  had  kuowu  how  "  ungratc- 
M"  and  "  selfish  "  the  people  were,    ('cnturics  of  Ottoman  rule  pro- 
ImU;  iateuBiBedjif  they  did  not  create,  this  antipathy  ;  and  the  cunduct 
(^thc  Rossians,  as  well  during  the  war  as  during  tbe  occupation,  and 
,,ttei again  during  the  period  when  they  were  virtual   rtders  of  the 
Bdguiui  army,  did  not  go  to  ameliornte  the  objection.      There  i» 
Id  a  roan  of  the  Bnlgars  who  does  not  believe  they  can  work  out 
tWrown  political  salvation  ;    but  their  Prince  has  taught  them  that 
W  foreign  bead,  who   u   not  by  nature  a  tyrant,  subdues  sectional 
Jttbniica,   and   should   act   as   the  balance-wheel    of   the    national 
MduBc.     There  does  not  exist  an  unbribed  Bulgarian  who  docs  not 
•teOTc  his  country  only  needs  to  be  let  alone  by  outsiders  ;  and 
,rtt  Uiere  is  in  Bulgaria,  from  end  to  end  thereof,  so  little  "  sweet- 
"w  uut  light/*  »o  little   tbat  shows  even  elements  of  culture,  so 
^  which   is  not   sordid  and  shabby  and  mean   and   filthy,  that 
^""Wi  may  well  wonder  how  progress  is  to  be  ensured   if   it   be 
■ft  introduced  and  assisted  ab  extrd.     The  Prince  was  essentially 
ue  BLin  to  do  this  thing ;  he  was  as  noted  for  polish  as  a  Russian, 
"■mm  thorough  as  a  German,  as  "straight"  as  a  Briton.     Under 
"**  CTv,  SoGa,  from  being  a  big  Asiatic  village,  was  taking  on  the 
'^'ttofa  European  city;  but  the  people  hare  not  lost  iu  any  way 
luir  Bolgarian  prejudices.     These  are  so  deep  and  i>crmcatiug  that 
I  Rally  believe  if  Alexander  I.  were  to  be  succeeded  by  either  of  the 
""■■ifctt   Grand    Dukes    Vladimir,   Alexis,    Sergius,    or  Paul,  that 
^'iiKc  TooJd,  in  the  course  of  fire  years  at  most,  feci  compeUed  to 
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become   as    anti-Russiaa   as    Colonel    Aloutkuroff   liiuuelf,  or  If. 
Stamhuhifr,  the  Prcsitlcat  of  the  Regency. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria — for  private  advices  point  to  the 
hility  that  the  Greater  National  ^VMcmbly,  vhich,  elected  hj  plebUdt 
is  to  meet  in  a  fev  days  at  the  old  capital  of  Tiniova,  aud  vbit 
cannot  fail  to  be   influeuccd  hy  the  duniinaut  feeliog  in  the 
will   not   accept  his  abdication — tras  undoubtedly,  vhen  uoratsi 
by  llussia,  elected  by  tlic  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  Povcrs^ve 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  intcre»t8  of  his  aunt's  busbandj  the  Ci 
Alexander  II.    iiul  even  if  ttio  late  Kmperor  had  survived  the 
strophe  of  March  13, 18H1,  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  alteutid 
of  the  Prince  would  have  occurred   very  much  in  the  same  wiyil 
vhich  it  has  come  about.     The  Russian  agent  and  officers  made 
position  intolerable,  and  they  reaped  Ihe  fruit  of  vhat  they  liadso* 
The  Prince  remained  loyal  to  the  Muscovite  policy  so  long  m  it 
possible ;  thca  he   had  to  choose  between  being  an  active  agent  i^ 
repressing  his  people  and  seeking  for  oddce  and  support  in  the  We 
lie  chose  the  latter  course,  not  vitbout  much  searching  of  heart . 
mind  ;  but  bis   people  were  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  sacrifice  1 
wa.4  personally  making,  and  it  was  not  until  King  Milan  midc 
apparautly  overwhelming  movement  on  tlic  Bulgarian  capital 
the  conntry  found  it  had  to  depend  only  on  the   prudence,  the 
city,  aud  the  soldierly  acquirements  of  its  riilcr,  and  then  it  guft: 
heart  at  once  to  tjie  hero  of  Slivnitza.      I  forget  whether  the  Prii 
was  present  when  one  of  his  principal  officers  said,  in  reply  to 
inquiry  of  mine,  that  the  pro-llussian  party  "  conAisted,  theii,j 
Zankoff  and  eight  others,"    the  "  then  "  being  the   week 
capture  of  Pirot,  and  that  they  were,  and  would  remain,  a  tsAi 
not  worth  troubling  one's  head  about.     But  I  remcni1>cr  <1i»tbc 
that  the  Prince,  when  conversed  with  on  *-hc  same  subject  and  toldl 
the  open  treason  which  M.  Zaokoff  was  uttering  in  snch  a  way 
be  even  used  the  most  ontrageons  laiiguagc  about  his  Higl 
the   presence  of  Mr,   Etlgar  Whitaker,   the    Timeg    corresp 
leplied  that  he  bad   been  urged   to  deal  with  these  men  oudee 
existing  martial  law  ;  that  he  bail  refused,  because  there  must  ftl| 
be  an  Opposition  iu  any  country,  aud   it  was  better  to  let  tl 
small  sore  remain  opeu  than  by  severity  to  drive  the  canker  iai 
Even  at  the  last,  when  the  outrage  upon  bia  person  had  been 
out  by  thia  Zaukoff  and  those  whom  the  ex-Premier  aud  ex-Miaitli 
of  the   Interior  had  corrupted  with  Uussiaa  gold,  I    have 
in  writing  from  Sofia  for  believing  that  if  he  bad  been  pennitt 
Kussio.  and  Gcrniauy   tg  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course,  aadJ 
offender*  bad  beeu  couvicted,  he  would  have  only  eiiled  the 
ticians  and  sent  to  a  short  imprisonment  the  military  rebels, 
wheu  the  law  of  the  land  was  interfered  with  by  c.\tcru(J  amhonti 
it  is  hardly  any  wonder  if  lie  despaired  of  the  State. 
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He  took  a  very  quick  interest  in  the  British  elections,  which  were 

going  OQ  it  the  time  I  was  iu  the  baljit   of  seeing  liim  daily.     Oa 

ofie  occaaion  he  asked  whether  it  would   be  better  for  the  iadepen- 

^eDce   of   Bulgaria  that  Mr.  Uladstoue    or    Lord  Saliihury  should 

W  nccessfiil.     The  reply  was   that,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  the 

nrtul  iDdepcndence  of    Bulgaria   was  concerned,  one   of   the  chief- 

UIdi  would  be  juat  a.s  good  as  the   ether,  but  that   Mr.  Gladstone 

nBiomewhu.t  hampered  occasmtially  by  tlic  remnants  of  the  Peace 

P«rty,  and   I^ord  Salisbury  would   therefore  be  more  likely  to  back 

tbe  opinion  of  England  by  her  army  niul  flcctj  though  neither  the 

one  ttor  the  other  would   let   England   fight   single-handed  for  any 

tame  in  the  Balkans.      I  learned  afterwards  that  his  Highness  bad 

okniocd  precisely  the  same  opinion  from  high  quarters  in  this  country. 

Uis  younger  brother.  Prince  I'rancis-Joseph,  whose  company  and 

spiriteti   demeanour  has   been    a  gre^t    consolation    to    the  Prince 

of  Bulgaria  through  the   troubles  of  the   last   three   years,  is  a  fine 

fiiak  and  able  young  officer,  but  as  he  has  not  had  the  experience 

of  his  senior,  so  bt-  has  uot  dcrctopcd   the  same  niaDtfetit  abilities. 

It  is  perhaps  permissible  now  to  say  that  he  went  to  Bulgaria  in  the 

apsrity  of  Prince- heriticr,  pending  events,   and  pending  the  stilt 

(iBtut  question  of  his  brother's  marriage.      He  has  just  entered  on 

bit  t«enty<sLxth  year,  and  will  be  heard  of  again,  if  I  do  not  greatly 

aitrcad  his   character.     The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  will  complete  bis 

thirtieth  year  next  April,  aud  that  month  will  see  the  seveutb  aoui< 

vensiy  of    his   election.      Nothing  would  be   less  Burprising  thau 

to  find  him   hack    in   Sofia  long   before  that   time;    indeed,   if  he 

decs  return,    it    will    nccti    all    the    firmness  of    bis    will    and    all 

the  steadiness  of   his  character  to   ]ircvcnt   the  people   from  pro- 

ctaimiug  him   King  of  the  Two  Bulgarias.      Nor  would  that  be  a 

bngc  TQUifortuue  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  Power  except  Russia, 

for  the  recognition  of  Roumanian  independence  by  the  Treaty  of 

Berlin  has  done  more  to  checkmate  Russia  on  the  Danube  and  the 

Black  Sea  thau  anything  else  achieved  at   the  memorable  Congress 

of  Joae-July,   IS78.     But  before   that    example  can   be   followed, 

Uwre  is  a  great  question  to  be  settled   in    Macedonia,   as   no  ono 

i»  better  aware    thau  the   Prince  of  Bulgaria.     Of  course  he   did 

DOC  ttse  the   language   attributed  to  him   at   SoBa    by  the    Havss 

Agency,  which  is  notoriously    inspired    by  the    Muscovite    agents 

wherever  one   of    its    correspondents    ii    placed.       Any    oue    who 

knows    the    Prince    at    all    must    have    felt    that    the    telegram 

rm1x>dring  a  promise  that  he  would  always  be  ready  to  fight  iu  the 

Bulgarian  ranks  for  Macedonia  was  a  Russian  attempt  to  prejudice 

the  Prince  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan.     But  the  Macedonian  question 

will  not  keep  long,  all  the  same  ;  and  some  of  the  best  judges  du  not 

believe  it  will  keep  beyond  the  ueil  Greek  Easter.      The   PorU-,  at 

^j  rate,  ha»  taken  iU  measures  accordingly.     But  whether    t\a 
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forces  vliich  occupy  tTiat  district  will  be  permitted  hj  the  tin] 

tlic  Sultau  to  act  vhcn  tlio  time  comes  is  auotlicr  matter;  u 

a  day's  hcnitation  may  losf^  the  province  to  the  Ottoman  Emptrt 

could  atiytliitig  prevent  a  lar^  number  of  Bulgarian  rolauteei 

ing  the  frontier  to  aid  tlicir  brethren  if  the  signal  were  once 

not  CFCU>  as  I  believe,  the  presence  and  prudence  of  Prince  Al« 

It  opens  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  what  would  be  the  ct 

Austria  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  of  Servia  in  regard 

Servin,  aud  of  Greece  in  the  J&niua  and  cognate  claims.     Tli 

is   laid,  aud   if  any  one  can   ])revent  the  firing  of  it   Icadii 

gcucral  explosion  that  man   is  the   Prince  uf  Hulgaria.      It 

i^Iacedoniau    question    on    which    hinge    Russia's    promises 

interfere  iu  Bulgaria  ao  long  as  internal  order  is  maintained. 

is  no  fear  about  tlie  disturbance  of  internal  order,  either  ia   B 

or  Eastern  Koumclio,  if  Russian  agents  will  let  Macedonia  alone. 

— and  here  I  believe  I  express  the  thorough  conviction  of  those  w] 

had  the  bc»t  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria's  I 

there  is  no  chance  of  limiting  the  Held  of  action  iu  the  spring  i 

a  settled  government  and  a  firm  baud  at  Sofia  and  Phillipoiwlis, 

devotion  of  his  people  would  stand  the  Prince  in  good  stead  ;  hi 

count  on  their  obedience  and  aclf-reatraint  if  he  jodgcd  it  experfl 

influence  the  "brothera  over  the  border"  to  wait  a  little  longer^ 

no  new  Pntice  could  cTcrrisc  this  curbing  power,  and  this  idl 

dawned  upon  some  in  Scrvia  and  many  in  Hungary  and  Row 

a»  well  as  in  Austria  and  in  Greece.     Turkey,  as  usual,  seems' 

to  her  own   manifest  interest  in  every  direction  bstc  prepui^ 

repression.     T'nglaud  can  only  hope  for  quiet  development 

Danube  to  the  yEgean,  and  such  quiet  development  will  be 

aided  by  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  to  his  capitd 

this  is  not  to  be,  then  all  is  lost  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  HI 

and,  what  is  more,  a  Russian  province  will  extend  from  the  D 

to  within  striking  distance  of  the   Mediterranean,  and   the  Ml 

and  promising  libcrlics  of  the  people  of  the  Two  Bulgariaa  il 

rnisbed    under  the  bcel  of  military  governors  in  the  name  \ 

Cz^r.     The  calm,  cool,  brave  Prince,  who  is  waiting  at  I>armitq 

the  verdict  of  the  Greater  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria,  wil| 

potent  agent  iu  the  hands  of  nations  which  desire  rational  fi(| 

to   prevail  iu   the  Balkan  peninsula  if  they  obtain    his  restoj 

His  absence  when  the  rapidly  apjiroachiug  time  for  firroncw  j 

will  be,  in  my  mind,  and  I  doubt  not  in  that  of  all  who  have  th 

out  the  question  from  any  but  a  !Nfuseovite  standpoint,  not  iri 

misfortune  for  Bulgaria  than  for  the  whole  of  the  people  of  thel 

since   freedom   under  Turkish    suzerainty  is  within   the  boon 

hninan  conception,  while  freedom   under  the  Russian  Czar  i*  M 

but  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Cbam.b«  \ 
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'llO-DAY  in  England,  where  realists,  outsulc  of  fhc  Society  of 
•M.  British  Artists,  are  as  yet  so  small  a  minority  that  they  rouot 
'or  uDthiug,  it  is  a  mark  of  culture  to  prefer  the  pftst  to  the  present, 
**«rtiips,  unconsciously,  science  has  encouraged  this  preference  by 
*^acLing,  as  a  basis  to  all  study^  that  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
**  Ilic  esplaiiation  of  what  is.  One  must  be  a  Kiisltin  or  a  Pre- 
l^pbaelitc  Brother  to  dispute  cvoluliouury  Irutlis.  But  it  is  nnfor- 
*uiiate  that  »o  often  interest  in  earlier  ^ooial  and  moral  intellectual 
*od  uatural  conditions  lessens  that  in  ihcir  c.xi«ting  developments. 
*hit  student  who  begius  hy  analyzinj^  sun  myths,  mediaeval  morals, 
'*oil  savage  eustouis,  because  of  tlieir  rulationa  to  Christianity  and 
*^Tilized  society,  hut  too  likely  ends  by  curing  mure  fur  the  ailaira  of 
tn^huturic  Aryans,  Middle-aged  Italiuns,  or  contemi>orary  cauuihals, 
^bin  for  those  of  Lis  fellow  countrvmeu.  The  cultured  man  who 
^todies  the  art,  literature,  and  life  of  earlier  gencratious,  gradually 
'ci«n  ill  pleasure  in  the  things  tliat  arc  still  about  him.  To  enjoy 
fields  and  woods,  and  the  sweet  scents  and  sounds  of  summer,  he 
■dust  go  back  to  Sicily  with  Theocrilua.  To  find  a  fitting  heroine 
"Or  his  song  he  must  resurrect  a  Fausta  or  a  Messaliua.  a  fair 
*KsaIiKval  sinuer  perhaps,  but  none  latrr  than  a  patched  and  powdered 
*>ellie  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Giotto  and  Botticelli  are  the 
*t«iuhutls  for  art ;  Villon  and  Hcrriek  fur  poelri' ;  the  Borgias  a:id 
*««tDan  emperors  for  morals.  Men  would  uorship  at  the  shrine  of 
^Wytto  or  Astarte,  and  be  redeemed  from  modern  virtue;  women 
■"oald  dress  like  Veronese  or  Gainsborough  beauties,  and  be  ro- 
*l«i»ed  from  modern  fashion.  To  use  Mr.  Rose's  figure  of  speech 
■«»  the"  New  Bepuhlic,"  "the  cultured  of  lo-day  linger  so  long  in  the 
^'Oiiiidlesi  gardens  of  the  past,  that  thry  forget  to  cuter  the  hooic  cf 
^^  pnacnt." 
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ConscqucDtly  the  house,  or  rather  their   apartment  in  it,  is 
and  without  signs  of  life.    Or,  to  drop  figures  of  epeech,  the 
age,  as   reflected  ia   the  works  of  the  educated  classes,  L&i  Int 
negative  character.     Though  the  passion  of  the  past  vas  as 
during  the  Rcuaissance  aa  it  is  to-day,  then  it  confioed  itself  loi 
detiuitc  period,  nov  it  embraces  all  bygone  generations;  then  iti 
from  a  real  Iotc  for  one  particular  phase  of  culture,  nov  it  is  ntli 
a  contemptuous  iiKlifToreuce  to  the  modem  world.     The  crcatiooi 
the  KenaiKsancc  were  as  strongly  marked  as  were  their  clasac 
or  Gothic  abominatious,    Aloet  of  the  books  written,  pictures  poind 
and  buildin^^  erected  during  the  latter  half  of  the  niucteeuth  cent'; 
arc   distinguished   by  nothing  but   authors',  artista',  and   archit 
icditfcreuce  to  the  age  in  which  they  live.      It  seems  as  if  so-c 
modern  culture  was  gained  ouly  at  the  cxpenec  of  positive  clur 
in  its  liicrary  nud  artistic  eiprcsaioDB.     For  this  reason  il  isitoti 
difficult   to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  regret  that   all  chS 
must   be   taught   tbeir  fathers  were  apes  and  tlieir  mothers 
It  is  hut  too  likely  education  for  the  masses  will  destroy  vhateTwl 
peculiar  to  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  masses  of  to-daTjjiaci 
the  railroad  is  rapidty  reducing  costume  and  rustoma  to  unifa 

However,  the  people,  for  alt  the  modem   sehoolboards  and 
school   systems,  are,  practically  speaking,  still   uneducated. 
over,  from  stem  necessity  as  well   as  small  knowledge  of  the 
they  continue  to  live  in  the  present.     Therefore,  the  espreaioBI 
their    mental    or   moral    attitude,  whatever    mar   be   its   int 
merit,  is  of  more  value  relatiTcly  than  the  representative  work  of  I 
educated,     flowevcr  it  may  he  ignored  to-day,  the  Greens  of; 
terity  will  prize  it  bccftu.<ic  of  this  relative  significance  crcn  morel 
poems  like  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  or  picture* 
Tkfr.  Bnnic-Joncs'  "  Mermaids  and  Sybils.''     The  people,  of 
do  not  find  the  definite  means  of  cxpresMon  of  the  educated, 
rule,  they  do  not  write  books  and  criticisms  and  nevspnprr  Ic 
paint  pictures,  or  design  the  houses  and   churches  they  often 
Indeed,  only  occasionally  in  the  past — as  in  the  sculptured  i 
of  the  Middle  Ages — have   they  expressed   themselves  in   cone 
forms.      But  the  beliefs  and   amusements   they  hare  uncon» 
wolvcd  have  always  in  all   times  been   the   true   reflection  of 
character.    To  know  what  a  man  believes  and  laughs  at  is  to 
the  manner  of  man  he  is.     The  wild  witch  revels  of  the  lirocken 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  media!val  slaves  as  citarly  as  could  the  i 
eloquent  jeremiad.     The  jests  of  Pulciucllo  expose  the  abftorditic 
NeaiJ'olitans  better  than  would   a   serious  analysis  of  their  M 
All  such  developments,  so  long  aa  they  are  nut  immediate  prodi 
the    present,   aie    recognized  as  legitimate   studies.     A   Mkbcl 
honoured  for  dcn:ioustfating  the  full  meaning  of  the  witch 
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Huricc  Sand  for  recording  the  history  of  masks  and  bnffooDti.  But 
tite  bith  ar  fun  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  a^  seems  to  the  cttltnrod 
toaTnlgar  and  commoTiplace  for  serious  cousi deration.  Ami  vet  the 
EBglbb  people  of  to-<la}'  have  beliefs  and  amusements — despite  Mr. 
Besut  and  the  Beaumont  trustees — as  important  in  their  significance 
ttij  relations  as  Arj'an  sun  mjths  or  Brockrn  rerelt  on  the  ono 
Imd,  or  as  Atellaaie  Fabulte  or  Comtxedia  dcfi'  Arlc  on  the  other. 
Fortliermore,  the  student,  hy  tracing  the  course  of  these  raodoru 
derelopments,  would  be  better  able  to  understaml  similar  gruwthw  iu 
tkput.  The  subject  is  a  large  one;  to  stud^-  it  fully  would  bo  to 
staij  the  history  of  the  people.  It  is  oaly  possible  within  tho  small 
uapass  of  a  magazine  article  to  consider  oue  ptiaee  of  belief  or  of 
■Bmement,  and  us  the  present  is  an  over-serious  ago,  it  may  he  niuro 
profitable  to  choose  for  the  purpose  a  form  of  recreation  ratlior  than 
>  (onD  of  failh.  It  will  at  least  prove  that  while  the  few — the  niwinjf 
rtHouatt  purhaps  Mr.  Araold  would  call  tbera— seek  from  oiirlior 
gtaentioim  motives  for  tears  or  laughter,  the  many  ^rnl  plenty  to 
iangh  at  iu  their  own  timcD. 

The  examination  uf   popular   recreations    allows    that   there    has 

■Itaja  been  a  strong  though  uneonseioua  need  to  persunily  coiumoa 

and  usually  not  very  laudable  instincts  of  human  beings,  and  to  not 

Qptlic  conacqueut  pcrscnifieationH  to  public   laughter.      From  thit 

xieed  has  been  evolved  all  famous  characters  or  types — the  Mnccua 

•ad  Pappus  of  the  ancients,  the  Arlccchiiio  and   l^ulcincllo  uf  tho 

Ihlluts,  the  Scapin  and  Pierrot  of  the  French,  the   llatis  Wumt  uf 

^k  Germans.      It  is  a   cnrious  fact  that   man    in  never  ho  much 

sanscd  as  at  his  own  expense.     The  reason  these  typos  made  htm 

^^h  was  because  they  were  the  reflections  of  his  own  moral  short- 

vooungs.      Had  they  pcnonificd  his  virtues,  he   would   have   found 

^liem  dull.     Therefore  their  hbtory,  as  George  Sand  has  said,  is  not 

VBerely  a  study  of  certain   grotesque  and  farcical  developments,  but 

"fc^t  of  real  character,  which  can  thuA  be  followed  in  its  gronlh  aod 

^liugea  for  better  or  worse  from  the  most  rcawto  antifjaity  to  our 

^nm  age,   by    an   nuintemipted    tradition   of    humorous    fantasies 

^xlically  scrioos  enough,   like  everything  that  strips  and   txpoiM 

^«  miseries  of  the   moral   man.      It  oecma  as  if  I>ni>ocritiH  onlj 

liugbcd  to  justify  the  tears  of  lleraclitiu. 

If  more  definite  knowledge  of  Maoess  and  Pappus  wsa  t"  be  h«l, 

[dulaaophy  of  Rome  might  he  better  auderstood.      An  it  i*,  Utey, 

mis*  on   the   Palatiiie   Mid   atetaea    frrnn    the   Tibiir   or  the 

I,  are  chiefly  laefai  m  MfcjeeU  tor  the  dispata  irfateh  tAtm 

the  rval,  if  not  nomina],  end  fii  mtdtm  wnhtuAnp^tM.      In  lh« 

masques,  their  kgituttie  dcMcftdawtJi,  twt  tm\j  tW  Mrtmul 

Iduracter,   hut    ita  tmrf  aodiiestfoa  in   t//wb   or    pforteM/  vm 

It  was  to  utirize  tV  y/myf$t$  ptdaata  of  fMogn*  ttiti 
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the  Doltorc  was  invcoted ;  to  set  up  to  ridicule  the  parumoitf 
Veuctiau  racrcliantii.  Fautaieonc  was  givcu  a  place  in  the  C^jimdiil 
fieW  Arte.     Ilrighclla  was  as  quick  and  actire&ad  witty  as  the 
of  the  upper  towu  of  Bergamo  ;  ArlcccUiDO  as  lazy  and  stupid 
iguoraut  aa  those  of  the  tower  town.     PulciDcUo  was  the  vitty,  ilo*J 
maccaroiii-j   dQ!cc-far-menleAfi\\ii%   Nca|K)lit&i).     Tlicrc    is   warrtlT 
au  Italiau  eity  that  did  not,  early  or  late,  contribute  its  jester  (oi 
national  ctimQ^y,  juat  as  to-day  there  is  scarcely  oue  that  does 
send  itct  representative  tu  the  head-quarters  of  tbc  CaruiraL    TIk 
is  iutermiuablo — Cassandhiio  and  CavielUi,  Scapiuo  and  Scaraoiiio 
Spareuto  and  Tartaglia,  Rugantino   and  Sieotcrello — uue  might  I 
pages  with  their  nanicR.     This  very  multipticily  is  far  more  type 
of  the  couutry  than    Pulcinello,  usually  looked   upon   as  the 
national  masque.      JKor  all  the  military  and  naval  proofs  of  the  unit 
of  Young  Italy,  she  is  even  now  a  nation   only  in   name.     Sic 
already  clamour  for  Home  Hule ;  Neapolitans   are   for  ever  as 
point  of  revolution.     It  is  therefore  characteristic   that   in  tbe 
days,  when  there  was  as  yet    no   talk  of  unity,  each  city  within 
walls  was  aa  independent  in  creating  laughter  as  in  oiaking  Ibyl 
"SVIiJle  the   Italian    Yorick   and   M.  Mapiin    hare  to    their 
aatisfaction  showed  their  Icnrinog  in  estahlishing  the  true  oripti 
Folichincllc,  neither  has  disputed  his  position  as  a  popular  Fn 
type.     ^Vhat  he  is,  is  rif  much  more  importance  than  where  be  i 
from.     If  he  did  Inherit  his  humps  from  Maccua,  his  peculiar  jo 
and  wit,  his  gasconnadr^i,  his  gallantry,  his  scepticism,  ahovctU, ! 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  are   French,  not  Roman.     Hetii 
loyal  carlcatnre,  not  merely  of  Henry  IV.,  as  M.  Magiiin  Gadti 
but  of  Michelet's  Gaul.      Like   all   Krcnch  or  (tallic  frec-ttiiali 
from   Pelagius  to  "N'oltaJrc,  from  Voltaire   to   Ilcnan.  he  is  bii 
guide  in  religions  as  in  secular  matters.      He  fears  Got!  hal  Utthii') 
the  l)e\il   not   at  all.      He  laughs  alike  at  tbe  orthodox  ad 
reformer.      In  a  \rord,  he  is  noble  in  his  independence  or  base  to  1 
anarchism,  according  as  he  is  judged  from  a  conservalit'e  or  s  111 
standpoint.     Of  course  he  is  gallant ;  he  would  be  no  FrtadD 
if  be  were  uot.     Dut  thuugli  somewhat  of  a  rake,  it  ia  bis  boul 

"  (juoi  qii'iin  ]K!t)  lilir«  eii  *«•  nropM 
N9  fkit  point  iiiufiir  t.t  dviuel]« 
Qit'il  divertit  |>sr  soa  |irup08." 

It  is  equally  of  course,  that  he  makes  a  joke  of  everylbing.  "TWl 
fault  to  which  the  character  of  this"  (i.e.,  the  French^  "natioamatl 
verges,"  says  Kant,  "  is  the  tendency  lo  trifling  or  (to  upreaillll 
a  more  courteous  expression)  to  levity.  Matters  0/  wngM  vt\ 
treated  as  jests,  and  trifles  scrrc  for  the  most  serions  occapiliaB<f| 
the  facultira."  In  tbe  caricature  the  fault  is  exaggcrsta^  not 
modified.     Pierrot — tbc  original,  and  not  Gaspard  Dcbuno's  en- 
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tion — is  also  u  Gaul  to  the  heart's  core,  as  amorous  as  the  ancient 
fltarbarians  who  overran  France,  and  the  modern  Frenchman  who 
[delights  in  the  Petil  Journal  and  the  Vie  Parhienne.  He,  too,  is  a 
rorahipper  at  the  altar  of  the  Goddess  of  Lubricity. 

"  Boire  iLveo  la  bruoetto 
La  xair  ait  rctDar," 

This  u  lus  highest  ideal  of  pleasure.      That  he  sajs  what  he  thinks, 
and  knows  no  social   distinction  is  likewise  a  part  of  his  Gallic  in- 
heritance.    A'alet   or   peasant,  as  the   case   may  be,  he  has  sprung 
horn  the  people,  and  typifies  the  independence  of  the   iudividual  as 
it  exists  among  them  rather  than  ainuug  tlic  educated  classes  and 
acknowledged  rulers.      With  hiui  it  bl-cius  burn  of  a  siiuplicit;^  akiu 
to  that  of  Saucho  Patiza,  and  an  imbecility  not  far  remored.  from 
that  of  the  earliest  Arleccbino.      Ho   is  the  opposite  of  ScapJn,  the 
quick-witted,  the  lively,  ready  with  his  repartee  iiud  skilful  in  iutrigue. 
Half  the  humour  of  the  old  English  cluwu  was  the  outcome  of  his 
stolid  stupidity ;   all  the  fun  of  the  French  Scapin  results  front  his 
natural  vivacity.     Capitaine  Fracasse  is  not  merely  Spaveutu  under 
another  name.     It  is  a  little  diiBcult  to  point  out  the  distinction. 
Xvcry  nation  since  the  days  of  Plautus  has  had  its  harmless  swagger- 
ing cowards,  its  braggarts,  who  fight  with  eyes  ahut.   But  in  Fracassc 
there  is  somcthiug  of  the  genial   boasting  and  stniggling  between 
cowardice  and  vanity  of  a  Tartarin,  for  example.     In  Fracassc,  to  be 
tun,  the  cowardice  UHuatly  concjnered.     lie  called  it  magnanimity, 
koTcrer,  and  thus  satisfies  his  vanity,  which  of  the  two  qualities  is 
tke  most  gcnnincly  French,  and  which  in  the  Provencal  is  much  the 
•taiDgcr.      In  certain    respects,   if  not   in  broad   outlines,  Daudct'a 
bcro  would  be  a  very  good  successor  to  the  old  Capitaine.    Parisian 
«iiilon  and   French  miuisters  still    fight  duels  ;   France,  like  other 
Mfopcan  countries  who  heltere  an  ounce  of  prcvcntiou  better  thau  a 
foiuul  of  cure,  has  still  her  large  standing  aroiy.    But,  on  the  whole, 
"en  Frenchmen  have   now  other  thau  military  idcala  of  heroism. 
J'tKaue,   when   he  could   be  induced   to    any  combat,   fought  his 
fellow-man ;  Tartarin  tiglita  the  Alpa.     These  French  types  arc  hut 
"NV  of  many.     Some  passed   into  the  plays  of  Moli^re  just  as  the 
<i«ricttr8  of  the   Commedia  deW  Arte,  did  into  the  comedies  of 
^^Mdoni.     All  were  exaggerations  of  French  vices  and  wcakucsses. 

Tt  would  be  inlercstiug  but  entirely  apart  from  the  present  subject 
to  ddcnDine  why  it  was  the  northern  nations  produced  so  few,  if 
■oy.  of  these  masques  of  the  theatre.  Robin  Hood  and  his  company, 
■•ndTjU  Kulenspiegcl,  popular  as  ihcy  were,  can  hardly  be  ranked 
•ilk  the  Italian  and  French  stage  jesters.  But  ihe  point  here  really 
i^  What  was  made  by  these  nations  of  the  characters  they  borrowed 
fton  other  countries  ?      In  Germany  Pnlcincllo  became  Hans  Wnrst, 
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coarte  and  pinin-spoken  as  the  Reformers,  introduciog  bw 
eric&  and  scurrilities  iuto  the  gravest   diacussioos.      In   £o| 
WIS   tnuisformcd   into   the  wife-bcatiug,   brutal   Mr,  Punch,  vbow 
performances,  dear  to  British  jouth^  Freuch  writers  have  deditcd 
vould    send   little   French    cliildreu    screamiag    into    their   unnn* 
anns. 

The  special  province  of  the  old  uin^iucs  and  buffoons,  as  popuht 
types,  was  the  stage.  Caricature  and  hurlcsquc  would  be  more  ^u 
useless  if  they  were  not  publicly  beard  and  seen.  In  media:val  daji 
aoug  and  sculpture  ananercd  the  pur|i08e  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
was  uii  the  titage^  however,  tliat  tho  largest  audience  could  belt  bi 
secured,  until  the  invention  of  newspapers.  These  exert  a  in  mat 
esitciidcd  influence  than  was  ever  possible  to  theatrical  ]icrformuffit 
PcopLu  go  to  them  fur  the  peculiar  fun  and  pasquinades  that  ou 
were  to  be  had  in  greatest  perfectiou  in  the  theatre.  Kren  ta  Itilj, 
tho  home  of  Fulcinello  and  Arleccbino,  papers  begin  to  talifl  that 
place.  Venetians  laugh  Icsa  often  at  Fantuleune  or  Facatiappa  tiiB 
at  the  unpronounceable  oracle  which  speaks  to  them  Uirou^  itt 
paper  bearing  its  name.  Koraans  have  practically  forgotten  S[»- 
vento  or  Hatamoras  while  they  read  the  news  from  the  Captn 
Fracasae^  In  Florence  the  Diacofo  Ros*o  is  no  mean  riral  in 
StentercUo,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  it  is  in  newspapers  aud  dm 
on  the  stage  modem  types  hare  their  greatest  success.  It  m 
in  Charivari  the  famous  Kobcrt  ^Mocaire  figured  to  sncli  gnoil 
purpose  over  thirty  years  ago.  "A  compound  of  Fielding's  'Hiifr 
skin'  and  Goldsmith's  'Bean  Tibbs/ "  Thackeray  describes  biiii, 
and  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Ho  hat  the  dirt  and  dandyism  of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  oil*; 
eomouines  he  ia  made  to  nwiiidlo,  but  where  ho  can  get  a  shilling  van, 
M.  Macaire  will  murdvr  without  Kcniplv ;  h«  performs  one  and  tLe  «Sb 
act  (or  any  in  the  scale  bptwoen  them)  with  a  similar  bland  Jmptmr' 
bability,  and  accMmpimics  his  nctionx  witit  such  pIiiloMphtcal  rtoints 
nuiy  tie  cx])i?ct<;({  from  a.  pt;raon  of  )iis  tnlents,  bis  energiM*  hii  amUlls 
life  and  character." 

A  caricature  of  the  clever  impudent  roguery,  in  his  time  too  coraun 
in  France,  as  his  companiou  Uertrand  was  of  stupid  rogaery,  IiFti% 
moreover,  the  mouthpiece  for  all  reflections  on  "prcrailiug  nn 
knavery,  quackery,  humbug."  As  Thackeray  concludes,  we  an  DOi 
to  judge  of  the  French  nation  by  Macaire,  "but  ujwn  the  mon 
and  the  national  manners,  works  of  satire  afford  a  world  of  ligbt  tl«< 
one  would  in  vain  look  for  in  regular  books  of  history."  It  i»  M 
feared  the  disappearance  of  thia  French  rogue  was  not  the  t^ 
that  of  the  French  sins  and  c.\travagances  he  ridiculed.  In  Pitpide 
Blatter,  Dr.  Eiscle,  and  hie  pmiil.  Baron  Beiselc,  were  introrfnMiJ 
to  the  public.     The  former  was  for  Germany  what  the  Dottow  to 
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for  Bologna.  In  the  home  of  profesnors  their  ircak  as  n-ell  as  their 
strong  points  arc  best  appreciated.  As  during  the  Middle  iVges 
men's  faith  was  so  firm  they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  religion,  bo 
in  a  country  like  Germany  Icnming  is  held  in  such  profound  respect 
it  can  be  ridicnlcd  without  danger.  A  profcMor,  to  fulfil  his  chief 
end,  must  hare  pupiU.  And  so  Dr.  Eiscle  was  accompanied  by  the 
noble  Barou  iu  his  travels  through  Germany.  Almost  always,  like 
Alacaire  and  Bertraud,  they  appeared  together. 

Cat  the  name  of  these  newspaper  sucecssors  of  the  old  masques  is 
legion,  lu  Euglaud  alone  tlierc  is  a  goodly  number.  In  Punch, 
types  like  ilns.  Poim>uby  de  Tomkyus,  Postlethwaite  and  the 
Cimabuc  Browus  have  been  represented  from  time  to  time  ;  in  Fun 
the  British  Workman  was  long  a  well-cstabliBhed  character.  A 
douu  other  examples  will  be  recalled  at  once  hy  any  one  who  has 
looked  into  the  comic  papers  of  late.  Punch,  Fun  and  Jutiy  thcm- 
telves  fulfil  to  a  certain  extent  the  functions  of  the  old  masques. 
Butj  within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  arisen  a  new  Kngliih 
cluracter,  whicbisamore  genuine  ereation  of  the  people  than  Punch, 
nore  real  than  Judy  or  Fun,  possessing  a  more  marked  identity  thau 
the  British  Workman,  appealing  to  n  much  leas  limited  class  than  the 
Cimabuc  Browns,  Postlethwaite,  or  Mrs.  Pouaonby  dcTumkyns,  and 
therefore  having  already  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  public  at  large  than. 
any  of  these,  all  of  whom  it  promises  to  outlive.  This  character  is 
Ally  Slopcr. 

Etcu  Knglishmen  of  culture  must  have  noticed  everywhere  on 
news'  stands  a  paper  called  Aily  Sloper'i  Haif  Holiday.  If  tlicy  have 
gluccd  at  it,  it  hw  probably  been  to  pronounce  it  vulgar  and  to 
wilder  who  bought  it.  It  must  be  admitted  it  is  not  elegant  or 
caltored  in  tone.  The  text  is  not  literary,  even  if  Ally  Slopcr  doe* 
pOM  as  the  Emineaf  Littt:ratenr  ;  the  jests  and  smaller  illustrations 
kiKDo  particular  merit  or  have  been  laughed  at  before;  the  front 
F*ge  diawing,  extremely  clever  as  it  is,  is  nut  to  the  taste  of  Punch 
nhwribers  or  Uu  Mauricr  admirers.  The  paper  is  pre-eraincutly  a 
F°hl)cation  for  the  people.  And  herein  lies  its  greatest  excellence. 
It  i>  because  Ally  Sloper  appeals  to  the  masses,  to  whom  Mrs.  ile 
•Miltyus'  social  troubles  and  Postlcthwaitc's  ideals — phases  of  fashion 
^^  fuw — would  be  so  many  riddles,  that  he  has  gained  hi*  present 
•Knidancy,  and  will  probably  retain  it.  The  old  mawjues  achieved 
popularity  because  they  typified  infirraitica  and  absurdities  based,  not 
■poii  fashion,  but  upon  Unman  nature,  and  were  in  sympathy  with 
^  ualcttered  majority  as  well  as  the  cultured  elect.  A  prince  and 
»  peuant  could  laugh  at  the  stupidity  or  intrigues  of  Arlccchino,  or 
•ttlic  fears  and  stinginess  of  Pantaleone.  And  in  like  manner  the 
liuaan  follies,  personified  by  Ally  Slopcr,  can  not  only  be  apprcciatexl 
I7  the  andicnce  to  whom  he  particularly  addresses  himself,  hut  also 
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by  the  men  aud  women  who  enjoy  ilie  humours  of  Mrs.  Ponaoofcr 
de  Tomkyns  and  Postlethwaite,  could  they  forget  for  a  momeut  fJwfV 
artificial  rc6neiucnt.  As  a  refleclion  of  the  people  who  lai^h  ii 
him,  his  moral  value  is  no  le&s  than  that  of  the  Italian  or  Fitndi 
masquci,  and,  therefore,  Trerc  he  not  funny,  his  relative  unporUinM 
and  significance  should,  to  the  student  of  men,  outbalance  iLnpidiif 
or  vulgarity.  The  btory  of  his  rise  and  development  ajmI  the 
analysis  of  hiH  character  would  for  this  reason  alone  bevorllijrcif 
record.  But  he  hn*,  morrovcr,  all  the  interest  that  must  necMnrilr 
belong  to  an  original  creation^ — -whatever  it  may  be — in  this  age  of 
imitation.  Krcn  those  whose  prejudices  against  the  preseot  ue 
strong  would  he  rcpnifl  by  the  study,  since  in  tracing  his  growft  tn 
its  very  origin  the  cvnlulion  of  the  old  masques  aud  buffoons  csn  be 
more  readily  undcnitood.  Well-known  as  are  the  relnliona  nf 
Arlccchino  and  Itrighella  to  the  lower  and  upper  town  of  Bergamo, 
of  Pantaleone  to  VcnicCj  and  90  on,  tlic  manner  of  their  fif>t 
appearance  and  immediate  cause  of  their  establishment  as  charactrri 
in  the  Commcdia  dfU'Artc  are  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  Bat  All; 
Slopcr  is  such  a  recent  creation  the  process  of  his  development  can 
be  examined  in  all  its  stages. 

The  examination  shows  that  in  I119  case  the  person! RcatioD  nf 
failings  wiis  a«  unconscious  as  the  nee*l  of  which  it  was  the  rMult 
His  introduction  to  the  public  was  a  cbauce;  his  growth  from  a 
insignificant  begiuuing  into  a  popular  type,  a  case  of  the  surrin! 
of  the  fittest.  A  druukcu  good-for-nothing,  blind  to  his  ota 
absurdities  and  shortcomings,  he  commenced  lits  career  as  the  \im 
of  a  penny  dreadful  which,  unfortunately  for  its  author,  had  tut 
little  succei^s.  Whether  the  latter  thought  the  public  at  fnuU  or 
whether  his  power  of  invention  was  limited,  it  would  be  ditfiraltto 
determine  ;  but  certain  it  js  that  the  same  hero,  under  the  orw 
name  of  Ally  Slopcr,  soon  tried  his  fortunes  a  second  time,  wn, 
howerer,  not  alone  but  in  company  with  Jnd^s  weekly  jcsttn. 
The  success  or  failure  of  one  particular  comic  pictim?  or  jet 
in  a  weekly  paper  is  not  as  ea!>ily  or  as  soon  discorered  as  thit  of  1 
book.  It  was  impossible  to  know  if  Ally  Sloper's  second  rcceptios 
was  more  cordial  than  his  first.  But  it  was  thought  worth  wbiltis 
give  him  a  third  chance,  then  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  a  twentid^ 
cveu  a  hundredth.  No  protests  being  made,  he  was  finallj  1* 
regularly  established  on  Judy's  staff  as  Arlecchino  or  Pulrinello  sm 
in  the  Commedia  delP  Arte  Though  other  characters  appearing »! 
the  some  time  died  a  uatural  death,  be  gained  ucw  life  nith  tv^ 
uuiuher.  Though  other  jests  gi-cw  old  with  repetition,  bis  foUi^ 
never  lost  their  first  frcshucus. 

While  this  continued  success  presupposes  his  merit  as  ■  oMuie 
character  in  the  beginning,  it  depended  mainly  upon  the  fact  lliillie 
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VB9  made    a  reality   rather    than  an   abstraction.      Ho   was  gtren 

&  nime ;  his  ffatures  never  varied  from  wjek  to  week.      He  might 

hiTe    been    called    anything    else    with    tim    satn?    results.     The 

Dune  itself,  if  in  a  measure  appropriate,  is  of  sniall   consequence. 

Scholars  may  dispute  the  origin  of  tbc  won!  Arletjuin,  for  example. 

Tbey  may  prove  its  derivation  from  Achille  dc  Harlay,  or  from  Harie 

or  Hefk  .-  hut  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Ally 

sloper,  its  use  as  the  name  of  the  jester  was  a  mere  accident,  arising 

from  the  desire  to  secure  his  definite  personality.     The  features  of 

tlie   modern    type,   however,   were    less    accidental.     They  had   to 

X  certain  extent  to  corrcipond  to  his  character.     The  hald  head  and 

abnormally  Iar|*c  nose  Bpokc  as  clearly  of  dissipated  hahibt  as  the 

gia-bottlc  peeping  from   the  old  man's  pockets.     But  no  features 

eoold  have  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  human  sense  of  ridicule. 

An  exaggerated  nose  has  always  been  a  recognized  element  of  the 

comic,  as    i»    proved    not    only  by   old    Roman   gems,  Pompeiiiiu 

^reicoos,  medixval  grotesi^ues  and  modern  valentines,  but  by  the 

pArt  it    lias    played    on    the    stage.      Komaa    mimi    and    Italian 

and  French    masques   never  tired   of  wearing  it,   because  people'-i 

'^'*joymcut  in  it  never  ceased.     The  Venetian  Facanappa,  the  French 

faultier  Garguille,  Giangurgolo  Pulcincllo,  and  as  many  more,  niado 

■■'    tlicir  one   moat  marki'd  feature.     Therefore,  with  Ally  Slupcr  it 

'*^«is  not  only  au  oiitwanl  sign  of  an  inward  iufirraity,  but  a  conven- 

^'onal  symbol  of  his  comic  functions.      His  costume  answered  the 

same  double  purpose.     The  old  battered   hat.  the  bulging  umbrella, 

^e  stock  tied  carelessly  behind,  the  shabby  coat  with  the  gin  boUle 

•*er  in  the    pocket,  cxjiressed    his  goud-fur-nuthingncss,  and  were 

™dicalous    in    themselves.       Sh.abby  and    disreputable  though  they 

^•te,  his  clothes  did  not  detract  from  hts  reality.     They  now  seem 

K*Xw  caricaiures,  but  so  do  the  finest  gowns  and  bonnets,  coats  and 

''"ouwrs  in  old-fashioned  plates.      Like  Arlecchino's  and  Pulcincllo's 

'''^•tnmcs,  originally  they  were  not  out  of  keeping  with  those  of  the  day, 

*^  is  easy  to  fancy  just  such  an  old  man  as  the  Ally  Slopcr  of  the 

**riy  pictures  shuffling  along  the  Commercial  Road  or  the  New  Cut, 

"Hiui  tiguriog  again  and   again  with  the  same  name,  character, 

'C^tarea   and   clothes,  he  began  to  accm  less  an  imaginary  than  a 

^^^pemoti-     In  the  end  the  chief  humour  in  the  story  told  of  him 

■»«  his  personality.     As  with  the  imbecile  mistakes   of  Arlccchino, 

***  cowardice   of    the    Capitaine    Fraeasse.    the    pedantry    of    the 

"ottofc,    so  with  his  disreputable  drunkenness :  it  would  not  have 

*>n>i  10  funny  in  any  one  else.       People  did  not    weary   of  the 

"■onoiony  in  Ally  Sloper'*  absurd  career,    because  they  learned  to 

^^Icooe  him  as  an  old  friend.    Beginning  by  laughing  at  the  adven- 

turtt  of  which  he  was  the   hero,  they  finished  by  laughing  because 

L*  «u  the  hero  of  the  adventures.     They  looked  forward  to  bt« 
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latest  scrape  or  newcat  departure  vitli  an  interest  iii  him  penDotUj 
Dot  uolike  that  with  wliich  devoted  CoDservatires  miKlit  foUorio 
their  newspaper  the  political  tactics  of  a  Lord  Kaudolph  Chnithill, 
And  80  it  came  to  pass  tliat^  as  Frenchmen  at  one  time  coanled  ■> 
play  complete  that  bad  not  its  Pierrot,  and  as  Florentines  still  boU 
the  presence  of  Stenterello  to  be  essential  to  every  coraeily  ud 
crogedy,  so  Ally  Sloper  in  a  itvr  years  became  as  indiapeouUi!  t 
ligiirc  in  Judfj  as  the  old  lady  herself. 

It  vos  a  stroug  proof  of  bis  increasing  hold  upon  popular  faronr 
when  the  space  allowed  him  in  her  coIumDs  no  longer  seemed  snfi. 
ciont.  But  three  or  four  years  after  bis  first  appearance  a  seria  of 
Sloper  books  was  begun,  and  his  personality  was  accentuated  h 
mailing  bim  their  editor.  Just  as  Pittnh,  having  secured  a  certvo 
standing,  is  still  accepted  as  a  comic  pat>cr,  so  Ally  Sloper,  hariu 
established  his  rcputuiioti  as  a  huuiuristj  was  successful  in  ht 
literary  oxperlmcnts  even  when  he  was  a  trifle  dull.  Il  ii  bat  fiiir 
to  add  there  is  not  much  to  reproach  htm  with  on  this  score.  Is 
turning  over  the  b:ick  numbers  of  .Wy,  of  which  tbose  booki  w 
chiefly  republications,  the  vender  is  tbc  jest  could  be  so  veil  mi. 
tained.  The  establishment  of  Ally  SInpers  Hatf  Holiday  u  i 
weekly  paper  in  188-1,  seventeen  years  after  his  creation  in  Jti^, 
marks  an  era  in  his  career.  His  ability  to  stand  alone  on  bis  on 
merits  puts  bim  at  once  on  a  definite  footing  as  a  rival  to  Ptnifi, 
Judy,  and  Fun.  He  may  be  said  with  this  event  to  have  achietpj 
bis  growth,  and  to  have  ceased  becoming  to  be  the  great  moden 
jester  or  popular  type  of  England. 

This  positive  stage  having  been  reached,  he  could  be  gtrcn  greMr 
license  in  many  ways.  His  personality  was  now  strong  enouidi  lo 
be  nn  attraction  in  itself,  and  there  wns  no  danger  of  I' 
interest  in  bim  by  heightening  the  caricatures.  In  xhnlialj  .:.....-^ 
tbc  bald  head  and  nose  have  been  exaggerated  until  tbey  are  littii 
more  tnithfnl  to  Nature  than  the  hooked  nose  and  pointed  buinp«( 
Punch.  For  a  like  rcaaoti  the  hat  and  umbrella  and  stock  hn 
never  been  modiScd  by  fashion  ;  moreover  they  can  be  occastooiUf 
laid  a^idc.  T^Ir.  Puneh  sometimes  wears  a  silk  bat  and  frock  ml 
like  any  other  gentleman ;  Stenterello,  so  long  as  be  keeps  bis  qoese, 
and  the  lines  on  hia  face,  and  has  one  front  tootb  missing,  fts 
figure  as  a  raoilcrn  Florentine.  The  more  strongly  caricatured  wm 
tbc  features  of  Ally  Sloper,  the  less  dependent  was  be  on  his  clothei 
for  identification,  while  it  was  only  more  ridiculous  to  make  hv 
appear  at  appropriate  seasons  in  Highland  dress,  or  Eton  oollartt^ 
jacket,  in  boating  flannels  or  racing  jerseys.  Only  the  giu  bottlr 
from  the  second  step  or  picture  has  been  always  with  bim,  oo  Scottk 
moors  as  in  Eton  cloisters,  on  the  race  track  as  on  the  Thunet 
now  also  the  circumstances  in  wbicb  he  was  representol  \d. 
at  first,  to  explain  his  character ;  tbey  had  only  to  empbaiiK 
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In  afannSty.  This  was  really  tlic  firat  sign  of  hU  derelopmeut 
into  t  tfpical  cbaracter.  It  is  the  privilege  or  fuDCtion  of  popular 
typea  to  more  with  all  ttorts  aud  couditioaa  of  men.  Punch  is  not 
tbougbt  to  be  more  out  of  place  iu  Parliament  than  ou  his  little 
iBiuderaus  stage.  I'ulciDello  iu  Xaples,  and  Stenterello  in  Floreuce, 
area:  home  iu  whatever  society  their  manager  aees  tit  to  put  upon 
his  boards.  All  classes,  high  or  low,  are  alike  to  thcni.  Sometimes, 
unieed,  the  jesters  have  varied  not  only  the  rant  of  their  asaodatcs 
but  their  own.  Polichinelle,  while  he  continued  to  be  Policliincllc. 
in  Iiii  good  seusej  his  ready  sally^  his  irrepressible  laugh,  could  be 
Turk  or  maf^ciau,  mason  or  Don  Quixote.  Now  he  was  the  lover, 
noirthe  bridegroom,  now  the  father.  Thus  each  character  widened 
hia  luige  of  sympathies  and  multiplied  indefinitely  the  occasions  for 
barter.  Already  iti  the  later  numbers  o^  Judy,  the  prcticncc  alone 
of  Ally  Slojier  was  considered  a  joke,  and  conacriucntly  he  could  go 
anynliero  and  c^-crywhcrc.  Now  he  was  on  the  battlefield  during 
the  I'ran co-Prussian  war,  umbrella  and  gin  botlto  (lying  in  opposite 
directions  as  he  ran  at  the  iirst  sound  of  the  cannon  ;  now  he  was  iu 
African  wilds,  a  peacock's  fenther  in  his  old  grey  hat,  hobnobbing  with 
MTBges.  The  more  incongruous  the  surroundings  the  more  humorous 
the  )eit.  In  the  Half  HoUrlmj  one  week  he  is  at  Windsor  or 
iUflhorough  House,  congratulatiug  or  dining  with  princes ;  another, 
otingliiig  with  the  unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square.  To-day  he  is 
ui  the  theatre  making  himself  agreeable  to  ballet  dancers  ;  to-morrow, 
oa  bis  way  to  church,  prayer-book  under  one  arm,  bis  wife  on  the 
0*kcr.  He  is  actively  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  day.  lie 
^MCTTca  each  season  with  appropriate  celebrations,  and  is  always 
pwaent  at  any  public  event  or  rejoicing.  On  Christmas  Day  he  cats 
hiipluQ  pudding,  on  February  It  he  receives  his  valentines.  He 
wiTtt  down  to  Kpsom  Downs  for  the  Derby,  veil  tied  about  his  hat, 
Itftcheon  in  hia  hampcni;  be  is  the  promiQcnt  6gurc  at  Hammer- 
•■itJi  during  the  Oxford  anil  Cambridge  race;  be  is  sum  to  row  to 
"<*»ley  for  the  Regatta ;  he  is  the  real  sight  of  the  I^ord  Mayor's 
°^.  At  the  elections  he  is  found  iu  the  midst  of  the  riota ;  at  the 
°?auag  of  Parliament  he  makes  hia  maiden  apecch.  Lord'n  Cricket 
iirottnd,  Wimbledon,  MaiTiate,  see  bini  in  turn.  \i\  hia  coniprehcn- 
""« iatercats  be  is  not  unworthy  of  the  initials  F.O.M.  {le.,  Friend 
of  Man),  which,  together  with  M.P.,  T.O.E.,  P.B.,  T.W.M.,  wb»t- 
^tt  these  may  mean,  follow  bi«  name. 

OacD  »  character  is  acknowledged  as  a  jester,  everything  appertaining 
to  bio  is  accredited  with  a  humorous  value.  The  clown's  whitened 
^  ii  not  hia  least  witticism.  Aud  so,  just  as  certain  pious  folk 
■^ociate  the  idea  of  sanctity  with  even  a  thread  from  a  saint's  gar- 
*««,  belierera  in  Ally  Sloper  could  and  can  still  sec  fun  in  the 
'Mtat  poweasion  attributed  to  him.  Before  he  was  two  years  old, 
^  Ut  aud  umbrella  bad  become  standard  jokes,  as  sacred  symbols 
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to  his  admirers^  as  Pulcincllo's  mask,  Stentcrcllo's  [|ucuc,  Harlequin's 
irand,  to  theirs.  Kvcn  old  broken  comh»,  worn-out  tooth  brushes,, 
raise  a  laugh  when  cxiiibitetl  ax  his.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  members  of  hia  household  seem  beings  of  infinite 
jest.  That  he  has  a  family  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  additional  evi- 
deocc  of  his  renlity,  another  occasion  for  laughter.  Punch'a  chanee  of 
fuu  would  not  have  been  half  no  great  had  be  not  had  a  wife  and  baby 
to  murder,  and  a  Toby  to  run  after  him.  Pautaleone  might  have 
been  a  bore  had  he  not  had  two  pretty  daughters  to  play  liim  false. 
A  few  of  the  Sloper  coouectiou  are  funny  iu  themselves  ;  others, 
like  the  old  comba  and  toothbrushes,  are  ouLy  laughable  because  of 
their  relatiouBbip  to  the  chief  jester  ;  and  still  others  are  not  ridicu- 
lous at  alt,  but  serve  to  point  a  contrast  and  stimulate  the  public 
interest  by  making  a  plot  for  the  comedy.  Ally  Sloper's  pretty 
daughter,  TuotsiCj  and  her  lover,  Lord  Bob,  though  leas  romantic  in 
name  and  the  mauuer  of  their  wooing,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
modern  Isabella  and  Leaudro.  There  are  twenty-two  of  these  cha- 
racters who  take  their  place  in  the  weekly  drama  of  the  Ha//  Holiday 
vith  the  same  regularity  with  which  Pant&leone,  Arlecchino,  Isabella 
and  Leandro  walked  the  boards  together.  It  may  at  times  be  won- 
dered why  the  characters  and  situations  in  the  Commedla  deU'Arie 
ncTcr  varied  ;  why  one  great  actor  after  another  became  the  Pul- 
cinello  or  Pierrot  of  the  old  comedy  instead  of  creating  a  new  rAle. 
But  jicoplc  arc  naturalty  conservative  in  these  matters,  and  never 
tire  of  favourite  eharactcra.  No  innovation  was  made  because  none 
was  wanted.  Ally  Sloper's  family,  now  it  has  been  cstablislied,  will 
probably  not  diminish,  though  it  may  increase  in  number. 

In  tliis  respect,  as  in  others,  the  English  are  the  moat  conferrative 
of  nicii.  Slow  to  understand  a  new  joke,  they  are  equally  slow  to 
part  with  one  that  has  been  mastered.  The  vit  of  the  circus  or 
pantomime  clown  is  as  old  as  Wn  costume.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
success.  His  audiences  know  when  and  where  to  laugh  ;  they  need 
not  be  bewildered  by  the  unexpected.  Cuueeciuently,  nothing  could 
be  stronger  proof  of  Ally  Sloper's  present  assured  popularity  than 
the  fact  that  he  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  these  old  farouriteB. 
lie  has  extended  his  field  of  uctiou  from  tlie  newspaper,  the  sphere 
of  modern  types,  to  the  stage,  that  of  the  earlier  typical  charactcrB. 
Hereafter  he  must  be  included  in  the  history  of  mosques  and 
buiToons  of  the  theatre.  At  the  Surrey,  the  Standard,  the 
Dritannia,  he  was  this  year  the  principal  feature  of  the  bnrleiqae, 
thuugh,  as  often  happened  with  Folichinelle,  a  different  name  was 
given  him.  Uy  him  pantaloon  and  the  clown  have  been  cast  into 
the  shade.  But  indeed  the  old  pantomime  is  yearly  becoming  of  leas 
importancCj  while  the  burlesque  is  developing  into  the  main  per- 
formance of  the  Christmas  show.  The  house  to-day  is  comparatively 
empty  when  the  famous  company  of  other  generations  begins  its 
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cf  Ae  towv  or  ooMaUT'  «  «4tW4k  v««^  "««» 
ibM  tfcrt  AII7  Slorrr  in  tiin  «n,%r»t  ><|wWiWMis 
to  b*  lulmd  niih  ib^ m.  Ui»  ifJiWWiW 
of  the  eomplexitT  and  pi^jti^M*!  prtMtHua  ihul  «n(  itMt 
nordiati,  but  is  u  urapl«  uhI  At  rA«iK  »ii«t,vtv>()  m 
^t  ef  Fntafeone  or  tlie  DottDro.  In  iho  wi\r\U  ttf  tlio  ntitu  viho 
ban  fcim  best,  tumcly  his  editor,  lio  ''  ia  «  )ior*ivu  villi  «  «lhtlt)( 
tHie  lor  ansTeetened  gin,  whose  ilclijtlit  tt  u  t<t  go  nitoul  In  nil  sitrls 
«f  wortT,  both  high  and  low."  lUit  tliis  fHoHilluHHii  or  M)i)Uliill|y, 
Hhu  Wn  cxplaiood,  is  lc«s  a  cltarnctoriaiio  i»f  MIy  Nlo|tri>  llimi  n 
ueetnt^,  in  a  type  which  to  interest  nu<ii  mu«l  Un  n>\try*i^u\w\  iiiil 
■olsted,  bat  holding  definite  relations  «rith  liitniiui  In'Mihs.  Ills 
loveof  gio,  therefore, is  his  predamiriunl  |iiuMiuii,  llfi«<ivri'  itt\au  hn 
nisjr  change  his  costume,  or  however  m)iu;Ii  his  IuIit  HiUiuilnros  inny 
difcrfrom  those  of  early  dayn.  in  wliich  Ikvj  Mt»*ca,  »  swiinjltriu  Jmi, 
WIS  his  boon  compaaioD,  the  {fin  hoLtlo  ulnn^s  |m<<'|m  rnns|>l()ti(iiiily 
fnta  his  pocket.  It  is  as  rcspoiiiiliiir  fur  hia  vUronw  slulii  uf  [mtnrtf 
and  ihsbbiness  as  it  is  fur  the  unliculthhirss  uf  his  rmiliii'Mj  mill 
becsuac  it  blunts  his  moral  scnso,  il,  and  nut  nslnrsl  ii\t\mhe»ty^  Is 
t^  ical  source  of  his  unprincipled  udtauUum,  Hli  riti^upnii*  srw 
'oOf  the  outcome  of  his  iatempera»'«,  aiul  ttui  »f  a  sii|Mi(*tii  *it». 
^^Haif  Holiday,  when  it  is  in}  Uiunff  iiMvwsrjr  l/j  tA-ll  ■  tOffjf 
■^  him,  he  ceases  to  be  dithooMt.  ¥urUttrrm"M',  Jik«  Om  ayvrt^ 
^^iduaan^  cither  Irom  stupidity  or  m  Umlikt*  *4  UtHM*f,  AHf 
SItfv  is  IcM  iDgesioDs  in  iArr»iJi«|[  »yimm  iWl  iwtiH  tim  mm 
of  etber  catKmalit  j  or  rveci.  A«  »  rak,  Us  MPinlMillf  ilHniWiW  IMM 
«Ratad  bj  f  ker  Motes. 

Bit.  bowerrr  Uow  or  wb$fti  «r  Hirfih^/  laWHWl  %r  MM<ft| 
*«>faide»heipaybei»Ae  —i>ii|i«ijii  'J  iikm,  U  is  isiriMg*  «wmi^ 
«kiiMlHBptetor«kfiii*M«r«ifcm,    |i»W»4««sf 

'^  I  an  eoMfiiieed  fid  Ui  «••  iayartiflMV  «  MnMm  lUi^ 
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of  hia  dcflcient  sense  of  liumour,  never  deserts  him.  His  »criot 
tliroti^liout — even  IiU  editor  has  pointed  it  out — ib  his  only  ot 
leading  cliaraclcristic.  It  is  quite  as  marked  as  tus  it)(cm| 
To  ignore  it  is  to  miss  the  )>rinci|>al  key  to  liis  cjiaracter. 
Moses  cuincs  to  propose  bis  tricks  with  a  smile  upon  his  fatre ;  lij 
sees  a  bumuruun  side  to  his  viltanyj  aud  enjoys  it.  But  Allj 
Sloper  listens  and  consents  to  tlie  most  riHanous  schemes  vitlt  u 
much  solemnity  as  if  he  vere  cousideriog  the  evangelization  of  ItalfJ 
or  the  couvcrsiun  of  the  heathen.  Ikey  Moses,  do  matter  nthat  tksl 
result  of  his  rillany,  vould  turn  the  laugh  gainst  the  pnople 
fools ;  Ally  Sloper,  were  his  folly  successful,  would  still  be 
ridiculous  than  his  victim.  Half  the  fun  of  his  sdveuturcs  dcf 
upon  the  seriousness  with  which  he  takes  himself.  It  shuts  bts 
to  !iis  absurdity  and  roguery ;  he  is  so  unconscious  of  hi*  dishoBeitj 
that  he  becomes  almost  boucst  Like  a  genuine  Briton,  he  takes  I 
amusement  as  well  as  hts  work  -scrioualy.  He  has  the  rcputatioo  < 
being  the  most  kicked-out  man  in  Europe.  But  not  all  the  ki^ 
in  the  world  can  diminish  his  complacent  sclf-rcspcct.  Xo 
needs  more  than  he  the  gift  to  sec  himself  as  othen  see  him. 

If,  then,  he  docs  realize  the  moral  ends  of  a  popular   type^ 
sets  up  to  public  laughter   the   leading  follies  and   failings  of  I 
people,  it  follows  that  a  national  vice  of  England  is  intemperanoe; 
national  chaTaetcristic  seriousness.     That  this   is  the   case  fe» 
dispute.       It   docs    not    necessarily  imply    that  every    Knglii 
drinks  more  than  is  good   for  him  and  is  prcternaturslly 
The    existence   of  Pantaleonc  does  not    prove   stiugiucss  ia 
individual  merchant  of  Venice,  where  probably  there  has  been^ 
than  one  Antonio;  nor  that  of  Pulcinello  iudolcncc  i»  every 
and  woman  in  Naples,  that  town  being  one  of  the  most  tbrirtag 
Italy.     But  these  types  deal  with  the  weakness  of  Uic  maoy 
than  the  strength  of  the  few.     As  surely  as  parsimony  was  a 
among  a  class  of  Venetians,  and  laziness  still  is  a  Neapolitan 
comiDg,   so   iotcmpcrancc   is  the   great  curse  of  modem    £c 
despite  ingenious  reasoners  who  %vouM  prove  that  only  the  iix% 
nations  of  to-day  are  the  progressive  nations,  and  to  whom  tl 
Kugland's  drunkenness  is  a  sign  of  her  glory.     If  virtues  were! 
personified,  an  incomparably  beautiful  and  noble  Britannia  wonlli 
doubt  be  evolved.    But  as  the  question  now  is  one  of  riee,  it  camutll 
denied  that  a  loug-sufferiug  people,  for  whom  the  proposition  to  i 
their  drink  \h  the  signal  to   rise  against  a   popular   Ministry,  b 
inappropriately  caricatured  by  a  good-natured  old  man,  whoie 
thought   is  his  giu-hottle.      But   the   national  intemperance  ia 
eoustautly  iusisted   upon  by  moralista   and   political  oconemisli, 
say  nothing  of  Blue-ribbouites  aud  total  abstainers,  that  for 
purposes  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  without  further  demo[ 
That  to   it  is   to  be   referred  much   o£   tbc  poverty  and  good-l 
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nodiLDgiicss,  genteel  and  otherwise,  tLrougliout  the  country,  sccni5 
etjully  indisputable ;  and  when  Mr.  Komeike  has  collected  the 
anaien  to  the  qoestious  in  his  circulars  distributed  to  unsucccssfiil 
and,  as  he  hopes,  commuuicatLre  Kuglishmeu,  it  mav  be  further 
established  hy  much  positive  evidence.  Indeed,  this  public-spirited 
inquisitor  may  then  also  be  able  to  show  that,  vith  the  i>cople,  aa 
»ith  Ally  Sloiicr,  the  gin-bottle  is  responsible  not  only  for  poTcrty, 
hot  dishonesty  as  well. 

Englishmen  themaclrcs  arc  too  ready  to  admit  their  "dismal 
serionsnns"  to  need  Mr.  Ronieikc  to  collect  the  proofn  of  its  exist* 
encc  [t  is  so  self-evident  n  truth  that  to  m^i  about  proving  it 
TDuld  be  as  nsclr-ss  here  as  to  give  a  statistical  demonstration  that 
the  Dutnhcr  of  publichouses  in  London  is  out  of  all  sober 
proportioQ  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  same  city.  If 
this  lerionsncss  was  maintained  only  in  great  nfl'iLirs,  its  person!* 
fiealiim  vonld  be  admirable  rather  than  ridiculous,  since  to  it  ii 
nn^Dcstionably  to  be  attributed  much  of  Knglish  grentness.  But 
nlieo  it  is  adhered  to  in  the  lightest  amusement  as  iu  tho  gravett 
dotj,  in  the  most  absurd  undertaking  as  in  the  most  glorious  outOF' 
piw,  then  it  becomes  the  reason  of  the  more  obvious  English  follies, 
Tbc  real  Englishman  may  not  be  quite  stolid  enough  to  submit  to 
coattaaal  kicks  irith  the  Sloper  indilference.  John  Bull  tx  always 
eager  to  resent  insults  abroad.  For  that  matter  Italians  and  I-Veiich, 
thoifli  they  laughed  at  their  Spavcnto  and  Capitaiiie  Fracosne, 
hntr  could  bu  accused,  as  a  nation,  of  cowardice.  Hut  nlierever 
dns  distinctions  arc  as  rigidly  marked  and  observed  as  in  Kngland, 
there  is  a  tendciury  among  the  lower  orders,  espea^Ily  tho*e  Diatarc 
sot  at  the  very  foot  of  the  social  laildcr,  to  bear  the  sniibn  and  eTCii 
ion^of  their  social  superiors  withont  the  iligbtest  diminntion  of 
seltnspcct.  Indeed  the  more  carefully  Ally's  Stealer's  character  is 
an^TKd,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  hjul  Kn^^and's  worst  enemies 
becD  bent  opon  turning  her  to  ridicule  they  conld  uot  hate  hit  npon 
a  Borc  appropriate  caricatorc.  Englishmen  have  done  fur  theauelTC* 
that  «hich  they  would  never  have  forgiven  any  one  else  for  doing  for 
them. 

Utti  it  i*  aeen  that  in  every  way  Ally  Sloper  fulfils  the  fanetioiw 
ud  nquirement*  of  the  characters  of  the  Commedia  tUlt  Arte  and  of 
tl»  tTpea  of  all  ages.  It  nay  perhaps  be  urged  that  he  m  no«  ft 
enttion  of  the  people,  since  not  they  bnt  a  pfofwaioiwl  bUMOriM 
U  dinctly  responatble  for  his  eiiatence.  Bot  H  k  raaAy  iMr 
^cccpuiioD  of  him  ratlker  than  the  dew.meas  of  bis  eteslor  that  made 
bin  «faat  he  is.  It  eaa  tbcnfeve  Imly  he  taM  dwt  wMto  dM 
nliured  of  the  present  geaoiAm  have  been  hiwf  pvo^NT  A*^ 
P«"en  uf  imitation,  this  iiiinisuiuw  evi»tetion  of  a  popmhir  lyp«  }m 
c«tiblufaed  the  cbinu  of  the  pco^  t»  offgfMliCy, 

KtM^nm*  RourM  P«vinu. 
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IF  a  being  from  another  world,  suddenly  pinccd  amongst  u 
cxamiue  terrestrial  inBtitutions,  he  could  scarcely  fiul  ti 
why  it  is  that  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth  time  is  mea* 
periods  of  scTcn  days.  To  a  large  number  of  persons  amon 
selres  such  inquiry  is  practically  superseded  by  the  considera 
the  Bible  opens  with  the  recognition  of  the  week  :  whate 
enssion  may  be  raised,  and  whatever  may  be  the  dcmand»-0| 
with  reference  to  the  inicrprctatiou  of  the  commencement  of  I 
of  Genesis,  the  fact  remains,  that  it  is  asserted  that  iu  six  d 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  ail  things  in  themj  an 
on  the  seventh  day.  The  same  assertion  is  rcucwed  by  th( 
commaudmcntj  which  enjoins  the  keeping  holy  of  the  SablM 
And  when  we  remember  how  thoroughly  the  sanctiflcattoa 
day  in  seven  has  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  practicf 
Chrixtiau  Church,  and  how  the  lirat  day  has  been  marked,  in  t 
the  chief  article  of  Christian  faith,  as  emphatically  the  l/>rA 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  with  most  persons  any  *pe 
which  transcends  the  limits  of  the  facts  just  noticed  is  like 
with  small  eucouragement. 

Nevertheless,  when  wc  observe  the  necessarily  h] 
character  ( if  I  may  coin  sueh  a  phrase)  of  the  Mosaic 
it  is  sometimes  called,  when  we  perceive,  as  we  must  upon  odi 
tion,  the  iuipu8»ibility  of  interpreting  the  sacred  Darrative 
some  reference  to  the  knowliHl^c  already  possessed  by  these  t 
it  was  given,  wc  shall  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  t 
reference  to  the  creative  work  and  the  ftevcnth  day's  rest 
docs  not  exhaust  the  question  uf  the  existence  of  a  seven  dsf 
TheroforCj  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  detach  the  ordinal 
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ge  portion  of  the  world  from  the  Listorr  coutaiiied  in  Genesis 
it  is  equally  impossible  1o  liud  tu  that  history  a  complete 
ition  of  the  )ihciiomoiiOo,  I  ha^'C  thought  it  might  be  iu- 
£  to  cxamiue  the  subject  a  little  more  closelv,  aud  see  vbat 
In  be  thrown  upon  it. 

gin  my  iuvestigution  with  a  few  remarks  upon   vhat  may  be 

id  as  favottrite  numbers.     There   are   certain   numbers,  with 

e  meet  more  frequently  than  others,  and  of  which  wc  make 

K  in  deahng  with  common  thiugs.     The  most  favourite  may 

he  said  to  be  tea.  twelve,  and  sevfii. 

reason  why  Un  is  a  favourite — perhaps  the  most  favourite — 

is    obvious    enough,    namely,   that    we    have    ten    fiugers. 

ire   begin   to  count  wc  almost   of  necessity  do   so  with  our 

if  we  have  a  large  number  of  tilings   to  count,  say  a  flock 

,*  wc   instioctively  divide    them    into  tens,  or   perhaps   into 

if  the  number  of  thitigs  be  very  largo,  the  collcotion  of  tcn^ 

urally  groujicd  again  by  tens,  and  so  wo  have  lumdrcd.s,     A 

gro^tpiug  of  hundreds  leads  to  thuusandoj  and  so  furtli.     Thus 

the  ordinary  system  of  inimcratiun,  und   there   can   be   no 

of  doubt  that  man's  ten  lingers  are  the  root  of  it.     We  are 

trcatiiics  on   aritbnictic  that  it  would  have  been  much  more 

tnt  if  wc  liad  agreed  to  count  by  twelves  instead  of  by  tens; 

nbly  this  may  be  true.      But.  if  it  he,  we  have  so  much  the 

ridencCj  if  evidence  be  needed,  that  the  basis  of  the  system  of 

ig  was  not   determined   by  theoretical  considerations,  but  by 

pie  elementary  fact  of  the  number  of  human  digits  being  ten 

twelve.f 

irtheless  twelve  has  its  turn  as  a  favourite  number;  we  often 
ly  dozens,  and  the  reason  probably  is  that  twelve  admits  of 
Dartered  as  well  u  halved,  whieh  in  many  cartes  is  an  advantage. 
B  case  of  wine  ;  a  dozen  bnttica  is  a  corvcnicnt  quantity  to 

Bftandard,  because  a  customer  can  order  half  the  standard 
,  if  he  needs  a  small  quantity,  the  quarter  of  the  same; 

1  taken  tbc  counting  of  sheen  oa  au  oxnmplc,  not  niprclv  bc^cAiiFit:'  aach  cniint 
pcciiM»nly  bake  puica  in  tn«  raHii,-*t  timrr.  but  nUo  Iwciiiui  w<'  ltiip])ci]  to 
<  tlic!  radconinii;  of  •hen*  by  trnii  «r  liy  xcvrtra  wua  etTV.-i'tcil  ul  <j] Jt-n  dsyt,  and 
I  vtUl  In  miiny  placca  tar  dLitAiit  ti'im  tiub  othor,  b}-  the  help  of  nnsiflnls, 
pcftr  bo  be  apftroprtniMl  to  tbia  soli*  purpose.  In  a  pu>cr  headed  "ShMfi- 
ftiin«TAiii,''  Mill  piit>liab«d  in  vol,  lii,  p.  'SKi>  of  tb«  "TruuActiiin*  of  tor 
ikI  ktiil  iV'u«ttiii>n.'1iiail  Aotiijasnaa  and  A ri:hu.'olo>;i>.'a]  Society,"  may  be  fnand 
luo  6tt«en  vshclita  at  thiMS  sheep' neon iij;  uuiiienilB  as  uae-I  in  f'onisboa. 
e,  MiUciu,  {-IskJuIc  ICnrMlivrlandl.  Kirklty  Stephen,  Epping,  K nartuhoron^. 
(i)arltatnl,  (_V>nmMl,  UrittAny :  in  Mamr,  ([rlvrcm,  au<l  <  'inc-innalj,  amougKt 
AiQcriom  iDdtsJis ;  aod  id  aomc  utiier  plnccH.  T)iet«  ia  a  cuttotis  rtwiutilaiiM 
tk«  greater  number  of  tlies«  nniD«rAtii,  tuu\  ihcy  all  ngne  in  counting  by  tan. 
doriM  vt  ftliiict,  mtxnrdiMijt  to  wlicb  tlie  8»cc«a«iv«  tignm  in  writing  numbers 
unit*,  ("oa.  hundrwda,  tboiiundN,  &c.,  as  wo  tirocKcil  fmni  ri}(ht  tu  left,  is  of 
uta.  Th«  Kutmuu,  with  vll  th^ir  practical  vievi-mcas,  did  not  discover  thia 
f  Ingainua  (ierke :  hut  tJi<|y  c(|tiiiliy  tc-itify  to  the  use  of  t«n— or  rather  of 
the  boaia  ot  calcaUtiuu  by  thcii-  nobttioa  of  niimbira  I,  V,  X,  h,  (.'. 
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in  fact,  twclTc  admits  of  being  divided  not  only  by  two  and  fq 
but  also  by  three  and  six,  wbich  for  mnny  purposes  gire  iitgq 
advantage  over  ten,  which  can  be  divided  only  by  two  and  fiw, 
latter  division  being  rarely  of  any  use.  Hence  the  great  divial 
of  twelve  is  sufficient  to  mark,  it  as  a  favonrile  number ;  but  io 
most  notable  instance  of  its  use,  namely,  as  marking  the  namlief 
months  in  a  year  wc  need  some  further  explanation.  The 
month,  thot  is,  the  numlicr  of  days  between  two  succcssiw 
moonf,  may  be  taken  as  mcoAnrcd  by  twcntv-cight  davs.  ThirQ 
times  twenty  •eight  makes  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  as  nci 
as  may  be  one  year.  Conscqncntly  it  would  have  been  much 
nearly  true  to  say,  that  thirteen  months  make  a  year  than  twrt 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  I  conceive,  in  the  extremely  awk 
character  of  the  number  thirteen  ;  it  is  what  is  called  by  matbi 
ticians  a  prime  number  ;  that  ts  to  say,  it  admits  of  no  diriji 
of  any  kind  ;  had  there  been  thirteen  months  in  the  year,  the  h 
year  and  the  quarter  alike  could  not  have  been  reckoned  by  mocl 
and  consequently  twelve,  wbich,  a»  already  explained,  is  one  of 
most  convenient  of  numbers  in  the  matter  of  divisibility,  was ' 
couragcd  and  permitted  to  usurp  the  placCj  which  in  all  strietn 
belonged  to  its  next-door  neighbour. 

There  i«  a  somewhat  parallel  case  with  regard  to  the  diviavod 
the  circle  into  3G0  degrees.     The  ancient  Chinese  mathematidi 
divided   Ibc  circle  into   36nJ-   degrees,  corresponding  to  the  I 
of   the  year,  or   305J  days,   which  numlrer,    though    not  etKi, 
very  near  the  truth.*     Bu'b  this  division  of  the  cirdo  is  p 
intolerable ;  it  would  throw  mathemnticians  into  despair ;  con 
the  number  300.  which  admits  of  being  divided  by  1,  by  60,  by 
and  by  many  other  numbers,  usurped  the  place  which  the  Qu 
righteously    assigned    to     the     awkward    number     which    Ki 
suggested. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  number  aeven.    It 
no  such  obvious  suggestion  as  ten,   and  no  such  recommcndatiflO 
practical  couvenicuce  as  twelve  ;   nevertheless  it  is  quite  as  t 
favourite  number  as  either,  jicrhaps  in  some  sense  it  is  more  so. 
early  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  might  be  adopted  at  oan 
an  ex[iIanation  of  ita   proniiiieiicc  amongst  numbers  ;  this  cooiN 
treatment,   however,   would   not  fall   in    with  the  iutentioa  of 
essay;   and  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  treat  the  subject 
the  most    general   niniiner   possible,    putting  out   of  mind  for 
toomcnt  all  thought  of  the  references  to   the  iustilutioD  of  the  i 
which  can  he  found  in  the  Bible. 

Adopting   thin   course,   wc    have  to  deal   with   tlie  fact  llttt 
division   of  days  by  seven  is   both  ancient  and  widespread.    I^ 
*  Biot :  "  Aatranomto  PbyeMiue,"  vol.  i.  p.  CD. 


en  held  bjgtxid  authorities,  the  method  be  of  Chaldtean  origin, 
Dotion  that  the  number  seven  is  eoiinected  with  the  heavenly 
at  once  presents  itself  to  onr  iniiuls  aa  probable;  in  fact, 
ilea  we  remember  that  to  the  early  observers  of  the  heavens  the 
fiJUKts  were  seven  in  nnmber — namely,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
TcBus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn — and  that  the  uamcs  of  these  planets 
«rc  iu  divej-s  countries  connected  with  the  Bcveral  days  of  the 
week,  the  conclusion  that  the  measuring  of  days  hy  sevens  took  its 
lite  from  the  physical  fact  that  seven  planetary  bodies  arc  visible  to 
tfte  naked  eye  must  scera  to  be  almost  irresistible. 

Tie  reader  may  be  referred  upon  this  stibject  to  a  lucid  article, 
(tf.  "Week,"  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of   the    Bible."     The  writer 

"Wb^ther  the  wwk  gar©  Us  saeredncM  to  tlie  number  seven,  or  whether 
A*  ueendency  of  that  ntimher  helped   to   detormino  tlio  tliuiensions  of  the 
,  it  u  ittiponiblv  to  lay.     The  latter  fact — the  ancient  iixccndency  of  the 
T  Kevcn — miglit  rest  upon  divers  grouncU.     The  plsn«(s,  According  tfl 
■stronomy  of  thoee  tiinvs,  were  seven  ia  number ;  so  are  tbo  notes  of  lim 
ic  scale  i  so  also  many  other  things  naturally  attracting  observation." 

Aod  again  :■—' 

"  So  Car  then,  the  week  being  a  division  of  time  without  ground  in  Nature, 
bn  WM  much  to  recommend  iu  atlupiiou.  Wlien  the  days  were  named 
mo  pUactary  deities,  as  amongst  first  tbo  Assyrians  and  Clialdeea,  and  then 
pi  Rifyptiaiij,  then,  of  course,  each  period  of  seven  days  would  oonstitnte  a 
vbal^  uod  that  whole  might  oome  to  be  recognizud  by  nations  that  disre- 
Kded  or  Toject«d  the  practice  wliiuh  had  iiha|)«d  and  dutcruiiued  it.  But 
wHter,  the  week  is  a  meet  natural  and  nearly  exact  i^uadri-parution  of  the 
HUh,  lo  that  the  quurttirs  of  the  moon  nuy  easily  have  sugguatud  it." 

.  The  argument  contained  in  these  pa^sjigeB  is  somewhat  weakened 
]r  Ae  oiixiure  of  other  cousideratiuns  with  those  of  an  astrouomical 
ijgiu.  'riie  reference  to  the  diatonic  scale,  for  oiample,  appears 
B  bo  anything  hut  a  help,  the  more  bo  us  the  diatonic  scale  was 
aiaowu  to  the  ancient  people  of  the  world,  aud  ia  unrecognised  iu 
t  at  the  present  time.  Still  more  iujuriuus  is  ttic  indefinite 
cc  to  "  many  Dther  thinga  natumlly  attracting  observation." 
nnectioQ  of  the  number  seven  as  determining;  the  division  of 
»ith  celestial  phenomena,  comes  with  a  much  greater  air  of 
Itty  when  presented  pure  and  simple  r  the  rising  aud  setting 
Ibe  Buu  determined  the  days  ;  the  waxing  aud  waning  of  the  moon 
iucd  the  months ;  and  the  position  of  the  sun  amungat  the 
stars  dirided  the  years.  So  that  when  it  ia  auggestcd  that  the 
Bfflber  of  planetary  bodies  settlal  the  length  of  the  week,  it  is  im> 
Nsiblc  to  deny  that  the  proposal  comes  hcforc  us  with  much  d  priori 
otMbiltty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  all  sanction  to  the  notion  that  the 
pfij  fact,  that  4Ji7=2«,  or  that  four  weeks,  each  of  seven  days. 
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rouglily  constitute  a  niontli,  and  that  so>  tlic  artificml  dlrinon  of 
wcek«  had  a  coavenicut  relation  to  the  natural  diri«iou  of  months, 
bad  somethiug  to  do  witli  iitampiiig  the  numlicr  seven  as  the  basis 
for  the  ooTintiiig  of  daya.  Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  jjossible  to 
entireli^  deny  the  position  of  one  ivho  abonid  argue,  that  this  con- 
venient quadri-jmrtition  of  the  month  was  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
that  the  dedication  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  to  the  seven 
heavenly  bodies  fDliowed  aftenvards.  I  do  not  aus^iect  that  this 
actually  was  so;  yet  if  it  were  asserted  to  be  the  more  probable 
course  of  things,  I  do  not  know  that  the  assertion  could  1>e  positirely 
disproved.  Dut  whiehevcr  may  have  been  the  actual  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, what  I  desire  now  to  enforce  is  equally  true,  namely,  that 
the  two  astronomical  considerations,  namely,  the  numher  of  planetary 
bodies  known  to  the  ancients  and  the  period  of  the  moon,  may  be 
regarded  as  co-operative,  and  as  tending  together  to  fix  more  distinctly 
the  number  of  days  iu  the  week. 

It  would  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  ancient 
religion,  or  superstition,  to  connect  the  days  of  the  week,  when  once 
settled  down  to  the  unmber  seven,  with  the  thought  of  dedication  to 
different  deities,  rather  than  with  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
seven  planetary  bodins  ;  and  this  state  of  things  wc  find  in  the  daja 
of  tlie  week  as  used  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  amongst  our  Nors* 
and  Saxon  ancestors.  One  may  perhaps  venture  to  guess  that  sucU 
an  adaptation  as  thi<*  wonld  iiatiirally  take  place  in  any  polylhcistio 
country,  which  adopted  the  division  of  the  days  by  seven  ;  the  more 
'so  as  several  of  the  sercn  planets  arc  not  conspicuous  as  phenomena; 
and  so  the  number  seven,  as  derived  from  the  heavens,  would  com- 
mend itself  chiefly  to  the  few  who  carefully  observed,  and  would  not 
be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  people  at  large.  The  few  votUd 
observe  the  planets,  and  dedicate  the  days  to  planetary  deities;  the 
many  would  know  nothing  about  the  planets,  but  would  regard  the 
days  as  sacred  to  their  gtids. 

JIaviug  thus  far  dealt  with  the  week  on  general  grounds,  I  now  pi 
on  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it  in  connection  whh  lloly  Scripture. 

Id  the  first  placr,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  commentators,  and 
ns  is  apparent  to  cart-fid  readers,  it  would  seem  that  some  notion  of 
the  week  of  seven  days  was  enrrcnt  amongst  the  people  whose  history 
is  recorded  in  very  early  times,  that  is  to  aay,  at  a  date  long  preced- 
ing Moses  or  any  of  the  books  writt<^n  by  him.  The  proof  of  this  it 
to  be  found  in  such  passages  as  the  following.  Genesis  xadx.  27, 
where  Jacob  is  desired  by  Lftban  to  "fulfil  her  wcekj"  that  is, 
Leah's  week,  in  order  that  he  might  also  receive  liachcl.  The 
week  appears  to  express  the  time  given  up  to  nuptial  festivities. 
So  afterwards  in  Judges  xiv.,  where  Samson  speaks  of  "  the  seren 
days  of  the   feast."     So  also    on   occasion  of  the  death  of  Jacob, 
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Joseph  "  made  a  mourniiig  for  his  father  seven  days  "  (Gen.  1.  10). 
tut  "  neither  of  these  inslaaces/'  as  remarked  iu  the  article  to 
■  vhich  rcfcrcoce  has  heeu  already  made,  "  any  more  thau  Noah's  pro- 
cedure ia  the  ark,  go  further  thau  shewing  the  custom  of  observing 
a  term  of  neven  days  for  any  observance  of  importance."  They  do 
^Jiot  prove  that  the  whole  yeiu-,  or  the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided 
\\  all  times,  and  without  regard  to  remarkable  nventa,"  They  do  not 
indeed  prove  this,  hut  they  auggeat  the  diviaion  as  common  and 
familiar,  and  in  some  early  period  recagniEcd  as  an  institution. 

"When  therefore  the  children  of  Israel   went  doivii   tn  Egypt   for 

rhat  proved  to  be  a  very  long  sojourti  in  that  country,  they  possibly 

rcre  familiar  irith  the  practice  of  dividing  time  by  weeks,  and  at  alt 

jCTcnts  the  uotion   of  seven  days  aa  a  convenient  portion  of  time  for 

the  affairs  of  life  would  not  seem  altogether  strange  to  t}iem.      It  is 

I  exceedingly  probable  that  on  arriving  in  Kgypt  they  found  the  week 

^established  by  the  practice  of  tlie  country.      It  will  be  observed  that 

it  was  in  Kgypt  that  Joseph  mourned  seven  days  for  Jacob ;  and  it  is 

tXHsibtc,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  assnme  the   fact, 

that  in  so  doing  Ite  was  conforming  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  as 

he  did  with  regard  to  the  embaliuiug  and  chesting  of  his  father's 

itmains.    But  independently  of  any  such  cousideratrou,  it  would  seem 

htgbty  probable  that  the  Israelites  found  themselves  in  Ej^ypt  amongst 

*  people  who  divided  the  time  by  weeks  of  seven  days.      We  know 

tkat  they  did  so  at  a  later  peiiod  ;  why  might   they  not  have  com- 

meQced  as  early  as  before  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites?     The  Bgyp- 

liios  were  in  fact  a  people  very  likely  to  be  advanced  in  such  a 

Otttter  as   this ;  order  and  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 

»ere  undoubtedly  in  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection  at  the  time  to 

*hich  reference  is  now  made,  and  it  would  seem  much  more  proba- 

(I'c  than  otherwise,  that  ko  convenient  an  institution  as  the  subdivision 

'^the  month  into  short  jicriods  had  already  bccu  cstabliiihed. 

It  may  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  number  seven  and  its  recog- 
i>>tion  in  some  form  or  another  as  a  special  number  among^nt  the  Kgy[)- 
'■>!!&,  that  we  have  iiictdentat  evidence  in  the  dream  of  Pl^araoh;  the 
•P*cial  form  of  the  dream,  as  presenting  scvcu  fat  and  seven  lean 
I^^Up,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  conneotcd  with  some  familiarity 
If  Pharaoh's  mind  with  the  number  seven  during  his  waking  hours. 

And  as  reganls  the  Israelites,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  period 
of  Seven  days  is  introduced  iuto  tlie  most  solemn  event  of  their 
Egyptian  sojourn,  namely,  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover.  "  Seven  days 
tbtU  ye  cat  unleavened  bread ;  even  the  first  day  yc  shall  put  away 
lenen  out  of  your  houses  :  for  whosoever  catcth  leavened  bread  from 
the  irst  day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
IirseL  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation; 
and  iu  the  sevrutb  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  to  you ; 
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no  manner  of  irork  shall  be  done  in  them,  sarc  that  which  cvciy 
man  must  eat,  that  only  shall  be  done  of  you  "  (Exod.  iii.  15,  16).  M 
And  a  little   further  on,  in  the  chapter  from  which  the  preceding  ■ 
pa«8figc  is  quoted,  there  ia  an  apparent  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
month  into  four  weeks,  as  the  recognized  method  of  division.     "  1^'^ 
the  first  mouth,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  ahall  ■ 
eat  luikaveucd  bread,  until  the  one  aud  tweutieth  day  of  the  mouth 
at  even.       Seven  days  shall    there    be   no    Ic-aveu    found    in    your<^ 
houses''  (I:lxod.  xii.  18,  39).      Here  we  have  sereu  meutioued  as  well  ' 
as  its  multiples  :  seven,  fourtccD,   tweuty-ouc,    and   the   month   or 
twenty-eight  days.     It  is  ditlicult  not  to  helieTc  that  either  in  coo- 
sequence  of  Kgyptian  custom,  or  their  old  Syrian  traditiou,  or  both 
combined,  tho  Israelites  were  nt  this  time  familiar  with  the  notion  of 
a  week  of  seven  days.  M 

Hut  there  is  evidence  that  not  only  was  the  week  known  to  the^ 
Israelites,  but  also  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  early  in  their 
wanderings.  The  Sabbath  docs  not  appear  to  hare  been  ordained 
for  the  first  time  when  promulgated  from  Sinai.  In  Exodua  xvi.,  wo  ■ 
read  concerning  the  manna,  *'  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  f 
sabbath  unto  the  Lord."  Again,  "  Mosca  said,  Eat  that  to-day  ; 
for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in 
the  field,  six  days  yo  shall  gather  it  ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  wrhich 
19  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none."  And  once  more,  "  See, 
too,  that  the  Lord  linth  given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  He  givetb 
you  on  the  ais'.h  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye  every  man  in 
his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of  hi«  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  M 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day."  Thus  the  promulgation  from 
Siuai  ^vas  only  the  rcpublicaliun,  and  contirming  by  more  solemn 
sanetiou,  of  that  which  custcd  already.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  tlic  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  institution  of  the  week 
are  two  diQcrcut  tilings;  the  week  might  be,  and  perhaps  originally 
iras,  a  merely  secular  division  of  time,  like  the  mouth  and  the  year; 
what  was  dune  by  the  teaching  connected  with  the  mauua,  and  subse- 
quently more  explicitly  by  the  fourth  commnndoient,  was  to  lake  one 
day  out  of  the  seven  and  impress  a  peculiar  character  upon  it. 
Man,  so  to  speak,  made  the  week,  but  God  made  the  Sabbath  :  tho 
week  was  secular,  the  Sabbath  was  religious.  If  I  may  venture  so 
to  express  myself,  the  task  of  Moses  in  forming  his  horde  of  Egyptian 
slaves  into  "  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,"  was  a  good  deal 
facilitated  by  this  course  of  proceeding;  if  tbe  people  when,  in  God's 
providence,  he  first  took  them  in  hand  had  been  simple  barbarians, 
having  no  measure  of  time  but  the  phases  of  the  moon,  it  would 
mnuifestly  have  been  less  easy  to  secure  for  rest  and  for  rcligioua 
purposes  each  seventh  day.  "Why  each  seventh  day?  Why  not 
fourth  or  the  fourteenth  ?    But   if  the  people  had  their  almanacli 


getdy  made,  and  if  ihey  had  beeu  accustomed  in  Kgypt  to  mcaeore 
[}ie  time  hy  weeks  and  to  find  each  day  of  the  week  as  vcary  as  the 
[est  under  their  cruel  taskmasters^  they  would  readily  accept  aud 
(Moiee  in  a  law,  which  made  the  coucluding;  day  of  each  week  a  day 
of  rot  and  rejoicing.  And  in  fact  we  find  in  the  Deuteronomy  version 
of  the  fourth  commandment  this  pertinent  exhortation  :  "  Kemcmber 
tbt  thou  wast  a  serrant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
lifaught  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  hy  a  ntrctched 
Oit  «nn  :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
igbhaUiday"  [Dent.  t.  35). 

Hict  tis  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  this  same  commandment  na  we 
■  it  io  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Kxodnn,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
Bd.  llie  most  rcroarkahlc  feature  in  the  commandment,  as  here 
pna,  is  the  reference  to  the  six  days  work  and  the  seveuth  day  rest 
ofitc  Almighty  Creator  Upon  this  work  of  the  creative  week  I 
Aall  hare  more  to  say  hereafter  ;  but  at  present  let  mc  obserre  that 
dK  form  of  the  commatidmcnt,  beginning  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
in  to  keep  it  holy,"  seems  to  imply  that  previous  knowledge  of  the 
veek  and  the  Sabbath,  of  which  we  have  already  found  c^-idence. 
It  K  very  unlikely  that  the  notion  of  a  acTcnth  day  Sabbath  wouhl 
liire  been  announced  for  the  first  time  in  such  fasbiou ;  in  fact,  we 
Uve already  met  with  distinct  teaching  on  the  subject.  Let  it  be 
sddd,  howcTer,  that  it  ha«  been  supposed,  and  the  supposition  is 
letXHiable,  that  the  argument  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day, 
foUDded  apou  the  history  of  the  Creation,  which  appears  in  the 
(•enticth  chapter  of  Exodus,  does  not  belong  to  the  original  form  of 
lie  commandment.  The  fact  of  its  emission  ia  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
uUitioQ  in  that  Tersion  of  the  commaodtuents  of  an  appendix  to  the 
k*  of  the  Sabbath  day,  which  does  not  appear  iu  Exodu^  seems  to 
m  111  free  to  suppose  that  both  the  one  addition  and  the  other  were 
made  subsequently  and  did  not  belong  Co  the  commaudmeut  when 
gncn  from  Sinai.  Indeed^  there  is  much  internal  probability  to 
tmoimend  the  snggestioD  of  Kwald  (approved  by  Canon  Cook  in  the 

K's  Commentary  "  as  "  deserving  respect"),  that  the  ten  com- 
t«  were  originally  given  in  the  following  terse  form : — 
u  shalt  have  none  other  Ood  before  me. 
•  2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thee  any  graven  image. 

tThoa  shalt  not  take  the  immc  of  Jehovah  thy  God  in  rain. 
Thou  shalt  remember  the  Salibath  day  to  keep  it  holy, 
fi.  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
G,  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultcn-. 

8.  Thuu  HhaU  not  steal, 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
0.  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
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CcrtaiDlj  so  far  as  tlic  fourth  comTnandment  is  concerned  it  U 
Inghly  iraprobftble  tlmt  iu  its  original  promulgation  it  should  have 
been  euforcod  by  an  argument  depending  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
creative  week,  contained  in  fi  book,  of  the  existence  and  publication 
of  which  nt  that  time  there  is  no  kind  of  evidence.  ^ 

I  lay   stress  uiion  this   point,  because  I  bcliere,  and  desire  toS 
suggest  to  the  reailer,  that  the  actual  history  of  the  ireek  and  of  the 
Sabbath  is  by  no  means  that  wUich  thi;   luerc   reudiug  of  the  Bible, 
commencing  nitli  the  lirst  ebujitcr  uf  (Jeucsis,  might  suggest  tu  our 
minds.     The  book  of  Genesis  describes  the  tlrst  condition  of  things, 
and  speaks  of  the  Creator  as  having  spent  nij.  days  in  making  the 
universe  and  as  having  thcu  rested  on  the  seventh  ilay  and   having 
baUowcd  it :  from  which  description  it  might  seem  natural  tu  iofer, 
that   we  have  here  the  history  of  the  institution  of    the  week  and 
of  the  Sabbath  as  the  clL>se  of  it;  and  there  are  in  fact  writers,  wha^^ 
suggest  that  this  institution  was  delivered  to  Adam  and  came  domLfl 
from  him  by  tradition  to  subsequent  gcneratious  of  men.      ThuB  in 
the  "Speaker's  Commcutary,"  on  the  words  of  Genesis  ii.  1,  "  God. 
h/eaaed  the  seventh   day,"    Bishop   Harold    Browne   remarks,  "Th»i 
natural    ititr-rprrtatlon  of   these  words  is  that  the  blesaiug   of   the 
Sabbath  was  immediately  consequent  on  that  lirst  creation  of  man, 
for  whoim  the  Sabbath  was  made."     This  may  be  so ;  but  when  we 
endeavour  to  realize  what  is  meant  by  the  creation  of  man  and  tha, 
institution  of   the  Sabbath  being  coci'al,  it  is   ditHcult   to   expreftft' 
the  mcauing  in  intelligible  language.     The  keeping  of  the  seventh 
day  as  a  dity  of  rest  involves  the   connting  of  six  days,  and  thcu  the 
dealing  with  the  seventh  day  in  some  mauucr  different  from  that  iu 
tvliich  tUt;  first  six  have  been  dealt  with.    Can  we  quite  conceive  of 
such  a  course  iu  the  case  of  the  first  tuau  t  Supposing  him  to  have 
cumc  into  iustautancous  existence  in  all  the  perfection  of  bis  bumau 
inteUigeuce — a  supposition   which   ia   beset   with  dilBcullies   and  ii 
opposed  tu  the  hclicf  of  almost  uU  who  have  Btudied  the  subject- 
is  it  pu$siblc  to  conceive  of  the  newly  furmeil  man  as  at  once  com* 
prehending  the  division  of  days  into  weeks  and  the  eonsccratiou  of 
one  day    above  another?   or  is  it  possible   to  conceive  of  him   at 
capable  of  receiving  a  revelation  which  should  convey  this  knowledge  _ 
to  his  mind?     If,  as  all  the  phenomena  of  histor)'  and  of  sciencsf 
indicate,  the   growth  of   man  in  knowledge    of   all  kinds  has  been 
slow   and  gradual,  then   it  must  be  reckoned  as  incredible  that  s<^ 
refined  aud  comparatively  complicated  arrangement  as  the  cirisioi^ 
of  time  by  weeks  and  the  keeping  of  a  sabbath  should  have  bjc 
the  property  of  the  earliest  representative  of  our  race. 

So  far  as  Holy  Scripture  itself  is  concerned,  it  will  bo  observe' 
that  it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  Adam  had  the  knowledge  impute?' 
to   hira.     The   hiuts   of   something    resembling    the   knowledge 
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Then,  this  being  so,  it  is  quite  intelligible  th&t  the  successive  wo^ 
of  creation,  beginning  -n-ith  light  and  culminating  in  roan,  shoold  fit 
themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the  framework  which  the  division  of  tlut 
week  soppHcd.  Some  framework  would  manifcstlj  be  required,  ud 
this  framework  would  be  ready  made. 

There  would  he  an  advantage   in  this   presentation  of  the  wttk, 
which  would   be  analogous   to  that   which  belonged   to  the  •We 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  as  a  testimony  against  idolatrj.     The  tendeiK;, 
to  which  the  nations  almost  universally  fell  victims,  wss  to  wonh^ 
the   hcBveuly  bodies ;  but   the   story   of  creation,  as  git'cn  to  tU 
ancient  church,  distinctly  asserted  the  creature  cliaracter  of  tlieii 
bodies,  and  with  great  and  emphatic  distinctiveness  man's  supehorilT 
to  them  all ;  the  fini  chapter  of  Genesis  was   an  eloquent  protcn 
against  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  ao>  if  there  irai  a 
tendency  to  connect  the  days  of  tlie  week  with  this  same  kind  offa^ 
worship,  by  giving  one  day  to  the  sun,  another  to  the  moon,  and  n 
on,  nothing  could  more  efiectually  cure  this  error  than  the  appn- 
priaiiou  of  the  days  as  representati%'e  of  the  stages  of  operation  ia  liit 
creative  work  of  the  one  supreme  God.     The  days  did  not  belong  to 
the  planets,  oved  no  aliegiunce  to  them,  and  were  not  influenced  bj 
them,  however  it  might  be  true  that  the  method  of  reckoning  tkca 
was  due  to  tlie  number  of  these  bodies ;  they  were  simply  the  tint, 
second,  third  ....  days ;  all  were  alike  except  the  seventh,  upoa 
vhich  u  special  character  was  impressed.     And  it  may  be  remarked 
in  this  connection,  that   the    Israelites  never  ailoptcd    the  heatka 
practice,  almost  if  not  quite  universal,  of  designating  the  days  of  tlit 
week   by  the   names  of  the  planets   or   of  deities  ;  to  an  Isradile 
Sunday  was  tlic  Onit  day  of  the  neck,  anil  nothing  more  ;  the  serentJi 
day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sixth  was  the  day  of  Freparatioo,  btt 
uo  taint  cuuld  be  found  the  whole  week  through  of  anythin;;  «hu:k 
could    be   twisted  or  perverted   to   idolatrous  ends.     ITic  Cbrittiu 
Chnrch  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  so  much  precaution; 
bearing  in  mind  that  through  her  Lord  the  idols  have  been  "  utterly 
abuhsliedj"    sLe     has    not    feared    to    suffer    to    remain    in   b«r 
nomenclature  sotne  of  the  relics  of  the  heathen  post.    '^\liea  Uw 
Society  of  Friends  endca%'aurcd  to  substitute  the  Jewish  system  for 
that  which  is  current  in  Christendom,  it  was  felt  that  the  effort  «u 
unnecessary  and  nnproiitablc,  and  it  has  consequently   failed  ouhide 
their  own  body.      The  mongrel  method  of  denoting  the  days  of  tbe 
week,  which  prevails  throughout  Europe,  Tarying  from   one  cooniij 
to  another,  but  mongrel  in  all,  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  eiopt 
antiquarian  principles,  hnt  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  free  in  conmflii 
use  from  all  taint  of  superstition  or  any  danger  of  bringing  ia 
idolatry. 

T  ^hall  be  quite  prepared  to  find  that  tlie  view  which  hat  Ikcb 
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takea  in  tbu  essay  of  the  reUtion  of  the  seven  days  of  Oenesia  to 
tlie  leren  ancieut  planets  will  by  some  be  regarded  M  objectionable, 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  api>ears  tu  conflict  witb   vrbat  appears  to  such 
penons  to   be  tbe  literal  iuterpretatiga  of  Holy  Scripture.     It  may 
be  laid  that  tbe  sacred  nriter  plainly  infonus  us  tliat  God  created  tbe 
luiiTerte,  the  planets  included,  in  six  dnys,  and  rested  on  tbe  seventh, 
and  that  tbe  number  of  these  days  can,  tberefure,  have  no  dependence 
(111  the  heavenly  bodies   which   were   created  upon   one  of  the  days. 
And  i  quite  admit   that   tbis  kind  of  difficulty  is  priitid  facie  very 
plausible ;  I  have  felt  it  strongly  myself ;  I  do  not  wonder  that  others 
abould    feel    it.       But    it  may   he  observed   that   when   we    speak 
of  the   '*  literal   interpretation "   of   this    portion    of   Holy    Scrip- 
tuie,  vc  arc  using  language   which,   when   examined,   has    no   defi- 
nite meaning.     The  whole   history  of  creation  is  necessarily  supra- 
litcnd.    "The   Spirit  of  God   moved  npou  the  facR  of  the   waters.*' 
Willi  lUerid    meaning  is  there    here?      "God    m\A    let    there  be 
ligbt,  tnd   there  was  light."    How   can  tbis    grand   description   be 
Uka  Viierally  t    "  God  saidj  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."     How  can  we  assign   to  suclt  transcendental  tangoagc 
ny  lease  which  can  properly  be  cnlled  lileraU     And  so  on  through- 
wt  the  whole  creative  history.      Consequently  the  literal  theory  must 
lieihnply  and  completely  given  up,  as  in  the   very  nature  of  things 
npbsiiblc ;  and  tbe  question   arises   what  shall  we  put  iu  its  place. 
Tie  answer  seems  to  be,  that  sucli  a  picture  or  sketch  of  the  origia 
<■!  tilings  was   accorded   to   the   sacred  writer,   and   placed   at  the 
1*4(1  of  Holy  Scripture,  a»  was  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  raau, 
■id  fitted  to  introduce  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Word  of  God, 
The  teoacity  with  which  a  Inrqc   number  of  persons  adhere  to  what 
^  regard  as  the  "  literal  meaning  "  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
F*WM  with  what  wonderful  skill  tbe  chapter  has  been  written;   but 
'wo  we  eomc  to  consider  what   the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  literal  meaning  "  is,  wc  find  that  the  words  are  in  their  nature  totally 
"^tf^piicablc  to  such  a  composition  as  that  with  which  wc  arc  dealing  ; 
•"d  having  roaliai'd   this   fact,   we   may   perhaps    find    that  there  is 
•■otlier  mode  of  ioterprctatiou  which  is  more  reasonable,  more  free 
1**  diflicuticii,  and  which  yet  deprives  the  sacred  narrative  of  no  par- 
Weofits  meaning.     To  supply  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  the 
fryoK  of  this  essay :   if  any  of  those  who  read  it    find  that  it  has 
^Wwn  light  upon  a  dark  subject,  and  assisted  them  to  see  their  way 
'wftUfih  a  difficulty  connected   with    Holy  Scripture,  my   purpose  in 
•ntinK  it  will  have  been  abundantly  accompUsbed.* 

H.  Cahiisle. 

*  Sodiiti^  that  [b  iMnsai'l  contrai3icta  the  iirininiile  of  St.  Angiutico's  treotUc,  "I>i' 
J|*M  Ad  Litt«rfta>."  Th*  Uterui  uioiniiDa,  iu  St.  Augoitino't  svnui,  ui  in  uiUthcais  to 
|»* »fir\iutJ.  or  aiie^rittit.  I  do  not  tliitik  that  tbe  gn-^t  ChriatiuD  t^lIlUnoJ*ber  woolxl 
■*>'  fcusd  fsult  wilb  tbe  vUvri  conttiiiicd  io  tliia  |«p«r. 
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'PHE  Report  of  the  Roynl  Commission  on  Teclinical  Education  has 
i-  been  in  the  hautU  ol'  Meinhcrt)  of  Parliament  and  tlio  public 
ior  more  than  two  years.  It  contains  a  vaat  amount  of  valuahle 
'u'bnnatioii  tipoii  a  Iiiglily  important  nnhjcct,  auil  many  suggesttoos 
for  the  iin]inivemont  of  our  system  of  trilucation  aa  regarda  trades 
and  maiJiifacturc-Sj  wlileh  should  have  cunimnndcd  immediate  and 
earnest  attention;  but  it  lias  failed  to  exercise  much  influence  u]kh] 
the  British  pnblie,  and  haa  received  little  notice  cither  from  atatei-- 
men  or  mtmieipal  autlioritics. 

In  the  hope  of  reviving  an  interest  in  the  subject,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  lodustra 
Education,  and  the  dcvelcpmeat  of    resources,  both  human   ■"•   m  jil 
material,  in   Ireland,   I   venture  to  add   a   chapter  to   the   Ttijuir     m.iI, 
founded  upon  personal  iuvc»tigation  iu  a  part  of  Europe  which  ff    ^^^u 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Couimission.  1 

allude  to  the  kinydom  of  Wiirttcmbcrg.  This  small  State — -»--:=^Hb 
population  of  which  docs  not  exceed  2,000,000 — enjoys  a  Bvsteita.  -■  o 
Stale-aided  education  in  industry,  which  isj  I  believe,  more  cc»  ^^^^ 
pletc  and  far-reaching  than  any  other  in  Europe,  It  has  grown 
iu  a  fragmentary  manner  during  the  present  century,  but 
inaugurated  on  its  present  basis  iu  1&56,  and  brought  to  a  s^t^__„..^ 
successful  development,  under  the  guidance  of  ihe  well-known  T^^^' 
Von  Steinbeis.  It  has  hud  the  liberal  support  of  the  State,  and  tt^^^ 
active  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  people.  ^H 

The  system   is   now  complete   and   successful ;  it  embraces  evcrps^^^ 
department  of  industrial  and  technical   iustructiou,  from  the  faighest:^^, 
forms  of  scientific  and  art  education  to  the  development  of  the  house- 
hold duties   of  the  domcstio   servant-girl,  and  the  training  of  the 
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a^ctiltural    labourer  ia   the  ikilful  performatice  of  bts  daily  vork. 

It   exerts  a  powerful  iaflueace,  not  only  throagh  the  great   ednoa- 

tioaal  iaatitutions  of  Stuttgardt,  the  capital,  bat,  hj  means  of  a  well- 

OTgaatzed  arrangemeat  of  "  Progressive  Schools,"  ia  every  town  and 

Tillage  of   importance  throughout   the   country.      ^Viirttcmberg  has 

lon^  had  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  rlcmciitary  (nlacation — no 

cliiW  in  the  country  is  overlooked  or   neglected,      lu  the  national 

schools  the  fouiulsiion  is  laid  upon  which    ia  miscd  the  structure  of 

fiTOigressive  schools   for  trade  and   a^ricultnro,  whilst  the  edifice  is 

enwned  by  the  polytechnic  school,  the  technical    schools,  the  high 

at  school,  and  the  industrial  art  scliool  in   Stnttgardt.     This  capital 

hu  become  a  great  centre   fur  cdncntion   in  all  its   branches.      It 

iirarms  with  students,  not  only  of  German  birth,  but   natives  of  all 

puts  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  the  country  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  guidance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  L'entrat  Department  of  Industry, 
sod,  by  bis  introductions,  have  had  access  to  the  schools  and  factoric* 
in  nany  provincial  towns  seldom  visited  by  English  tourists.  I  had 
paid  a  previous  visit  in  1800,  when  Dr.  Von  Stciubcis  was  implant- 
ni|^  the  system,  and  under  liis  guidance  I  saw  some  of  the  place* 
^hich  I  have  now  revisited,  and  am  'able  to  judge  of  the  progress 
*!iich  has  been  made. 

The  government  of  the  industrial  system  is  of  a  pitcrual  eharacter. 
The  central  department  in  Stutlgardt  is  com])osed  of  a  previdifut, 
^ith  administrative  and  technical  ofliccra,  who  conduct  the  general 
otuiiiess.  Tiicy  are  assisted,  when  occasion  requires,  by  a  larger 
^Kidy,  composed  of  the  teachers  in  various  iniititutioM,  and  by 
I'^epmentativc  counsellors — rocrehants,  nianufar^titrrm,  be. — ehoarn 
**eij  four  years  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  provincial 
Centres. 

The  inri<tdietian  of  this  central  anthority  cslrnds  orer  the  witole 

*»f  the  industrial  schools  and  classes  throughout  the  country.      It  b 

^ctiie,  rutcrpnsing,  and  intelligent.      It  neglects  no  opportunity  t^^ 

bartend  its  influence  amtmg  the  trades  of  the  country,  by  coeourage- 

'Vxanit  to  those  which  are  pruapcrons,  and  by  help  and  advice  iu  those 

^rUdi  are  flagging  or  nuacecMfal.     It  doea  not  matter  whether  the 

^JiMliiei  arc  great  or  null,  mefol  or  onumnUal.     Personal  adviM 

«ad  tftttractioQ  are  dieerfnlly  gireii  and   willingly  recejred.     Tbc 

^■weipalitics  and  local  bond*  do  their  jjart  by  mean*  «>f  ocnusItlMi 

^  ■aosgement,  and  by  defOtiag  funds  frvrn   tbeir  rewnne*  to  M 

extent  at  least  equal  to  tW  Gofcnuoenl  (rtwla,     PrfraU  ciiS«r|iriie 

«aito  tbc  public  bene&cliOH.     TW  auttitt  tnimn  imiil  w^  (t« 

MHiiliiii   of  their  workacB  atd  apywwKww  at  Ibr  «eboak  mi 

ynt^  of  every  trade  sad  iaAmiry  totk  to  Hmm  for  bctnwlioo, 

Loal  exhibitions  are  6  mwtfy  IwM  h  vUUk  tamftltom  «r 

toe    L.  «« 
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manufactures  can  be  studied ;  and  museums,  both  agrtcultonl 
iudustrial,  are  encouraged  and  eagerly  made  use  of  liy  wogfc 
desirous  for  improremcnt.  The  department  acta  upon  tho  prin 
that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  practical  assistance  in  the  maos^i 
of  au  industry  thau  by  theoretical  instruction.  It  superisl 
the  collection  and  construction  ot  models,  the  final  traiiut 
teachen>,  and  sending  them  out  either  as  trareUiog  iostructon  i 
special  schools.  It  grants  subsidies  to  clever  students,  who  are 
to  foreign  countries  for  improvement.  The  system  of  apprei 
ship  and  the  operatious  of  the  trade  guilds  also  come  uadi 
supervision. 

Among  the  most  useful  expedients  which  have  been  adop 
may  mention  travelling  teachers.  These  were  obtained  by  m 
skilled  workmen  abroad,  at  the  expense  of  the  department,  to  a( 
a  knowledge  of  new  methods  in  trade  and  agriculture,  or  by  sec 
the  services  of  foreign  workmen.  They  were  sent  about  amoo 
towns  and  villages  to  give  instruction  in  new  industries,  or  to  iq 
old  ones.  Thus,  by  the  introduction  of  new  processes  and  of  vauA, 
from  Belfast,  the  linen  trade  was  rescued  from  decay ;  and  i 
making  was  introduced  or  improved  by  workmen  from  Svitsi 
and  IVauchc-Comte.  These  arc  but  samples  of  many  iodi 
which  were  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  new  idjeai , 
foreigners.  ^H 

Collections  of  tools  and  implements  were  provided  vH 
mascums,  and  libraries  stored  with  works  bearing  on  trada 
agriculture  were  formed.  Another  useful  institution  is  the  31 
Lager,  or  Museum  of  tiatnplus.  These  were  encouraged  \ 
Central  OlTice,  but  the  principal  one  in  Stuttgardt  is  now  coDJ 
by  a  joint-stock  company.  The  productions  of  the  couatr 
there  bo  seen  iu  a  short  \mi  by  commercial  travellers  and  to 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  novelty  and  variety  uf  the 
exhibited. 

Under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Central  Department,  s^ 
chiefly  open  in  the  cvcningj  for  various  manufactures  were  s^ 
In  most  places  local  enterprise  did  all  that  was  necessary,  but; 
this  was  wanting  the  department  stepped  iu  and  supplied  tbo 
In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  new  machinery  was  introdm 
the  dcparlmeut,  and  even  workshops  for  special  trades  were  i 
where  private  efforts  failed  or  were  wanting.  These  were 
handed  over  on  easy  terms  to  skilled  workmen,  and  the  int^ 
of  the  department  in  this  form  is  no  longer  needed.  ^| 

To  enumerate  the  various  trades  and  industries  which  fli 
encouraged    or   created    by    the    action  of   the  department 
occupy  too  much  space — sufKce  it    to  say,  that  they   cova  \ 
the  whole  range  of   manufacture  and  hand  labour. 
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(f^Kie  eflbrta  have  not  proved  entirely  successful,  they  have,  for  the 

^ost  part,   been  productive  of   excellent  TMiilts,   and   thrnnghout 

1^  couutry    ilourishing    manufiictiircs  have    been  implanted  where 

jAnierly  agriuulturc  was  the  only  indimtry.      It  is,  however,  princi- 

Jj^  b  the   application  of  art  to  indnstry  that  the  rcsnlta  of  the 

T^m  have  prored   most  profitable  and    improving.     Thcsr  results 

jsJT  i»e  witnessed  by  any  tourist  who  inspects  the  goods  exhibited  in 

1.^  ihop  windows  of  the  Konig  Straasc  in  Stnttgarrlt.    The  prevalence 

l-flfikilled  labour  and  artistic  drvrlupment  arc  too  apparent  to  pass 

I  TOBOticeU.      it  is  espceially  to  be  observed  thnt  the  inHiicnce  of  the 

tntrm  of  teaching  indnstrial   (as   distinct   from  pictorial)    art  has 

perraded  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  from  the  most  CTpcnsive 

.tork  of  goldsmiths   and   jewellers  to    the    commonest   articles    of 

ulDroroent  and  utility. 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  female  cducatirm,  for  this  has 
hot  been  neglected.  There  are  two  large  institutions  for  teaching 
Mcdlcworkj  drcssraaking,  and  cmbroidery,^-one  in  Stnttgardt,  the 
Whcr  i;i  Rentlingen.  Each  of  these  "  Fmucn  Arlwit"  schooU  have 
ibpnt  2(K)  students,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The  complete 
emnc  of  teaching  extends  over  two  years.  The  results  produced 
'^flthe  ladies  of  "U'lirttcmbcrg  in  the  proficiency  wliich  they  attain 
JD  these  U4eful  arts  are  evident  to  auy  one  who  mixes  with  the 
people.  There  are  numerous  smaller  schools  throughout  the  country, 
iivliich  girls  of  9i:ttccn  to  eightecu  yearw  of  age  go  through  a 
OBine  of  instruction  which  includes  plain  needlework,  domestic 
.nefuloeas  and  economy,  farm  service  in  all  its  details,  the  rules  of 
beiltk  and  the  requiremcuts  of  sickness,  and  general  knowledge 
BKful  to  females  in  the  lower  stations  of  life.  Si>  marked  is  the 
ialluence  of  these  schools  upon  the  population  that  you  ncTer 
IK  a  ragged  person,  male  or  female.  There  are  plenty  of  patches 
isgcaiousty  inserted,  but  no  rags. 

Tliere  are  now  in  WUrttembcrg  18"  Fortbildung  and  Frauen  Arbeit 
idiools  with  14,&U)  students,  of  whom  4.488  are  females;  a  college 
Ibt  agriculture,  and  9U<j  agricultural  schools,  evening  classes  and 
Itading-rooms,  witli  an  attendance  of  3 1 ,000.  Of  these,  i>6  are  Sunday 
;Kboo)s,  in  which  education  in  ngrirrnlture  is  given  to  about  2,000 
iladaita  j  31  evening  schoolK  fur  adults,  with  au  attCDdance  of  861 
Uen;  83  agricultural  rcading-roomH.  with  3,203  members.  There  are 
hin  i.l>S9  agricultural  libraries,  with  nearly  ~*00,<](X)  members, 

I  will  select  two  schools  which  1  bare  visited  as  cianiples,  one  of 
vfaich  is  in  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  the  otiier  in  a  small 
bnl  community  with  a  special  indiisCry. 

Tha  first  of  these  is  the  town  of  Gmiind.  It  has  Ifi^OOU  inhabitantu, 
lie  trade  is  entirely  in  metal  work  and  jewellery.  Here  the  system 
ftradc  teaching  may  be  seen  in  its  highest  development,      From  first 
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to  last  the  aim  is  to  impart  a  correct  feeling  for  art  along  with  technical 
dexterity  iu  working  the  Tarious  metals  which  arc  nscd  in  the  tndt 
As  in  all  the  other  towns  of  Wurltembcrg,  drawing  ia  taugh  m 
the  elumeutary  schools,  at  which  the  children  remain  tintil  tliijus 
fourteen  years  of  age.  There  arc  several  large  factories  io  Gmutd 
and,  besides  the  work  done  in  these.agreat  deal  of  hand-work — dum;, 
eugi-aving,  and  polishing — is  done  in  the  house*  of  the  arti«aiit.  Ot 
leariogtlie  clemcBtary  school  the  boys  go  to  the  factories  orbtjn 
plain  work  at  home.  At  once  they  are  entered  for  the  Fortbililnn| 
School,  where  for  about  a  year  they  are  taught  drawing,  wltb  t 
distinct  bearing  upou  tlie  requirements  of  the  trade.  But  it  ii  not 
only  drawing  which  is  taught  io  the  Fortbildung  School.  TheRVf 
three  advanced  classes,  into  one  or  more  of  which  the  boy  entma 
soon  as  he  shows  proficiency  ia  free-baud  and  oatline.  Each  of  iln 
classes  is  taught  by  an  experienced  instructor,  and  in  this  scboot  iln 
teachers  of  each  class  carry  the  title  of  Professor,  and,  I  mav  it^ 
deserve  it  They  ace  mea  of  extraordinary  power  and  abilitj. 
is  really  gratifj-ing  to  witness  the  high  talent  which  is  emploTtdia 
imparting  correct  pnnciples  of  art,  in  its  application  to  triule,  in  tliii 
and  many  other  of  the  proTincial  acUools  in  Wurttemherg. 

These  men  are  not  only  artists,  but  handicraftsmen  ;  tbcy  kaor 
thoroughly  what  is  required  by  the  trade  and  all  the  diOicuIticaidiid 
have  to  be  encountered  iu  working  metals  and  jewels.  They  tlicnfn 
teach  the  youths  just  what  is  useful  and  applicable  and  uothiii;!:  rbi 
No  value  is  attached  to  laborious  studies  iu  tight  and  ehade.  Tit 
masters  arc  paid  for  their  knowledge  and  on  their  merits,  mi  kA, 
as  with  us,  by  the  useless  multiplication  of  studies  "for  reante,' 
be  judged  by  a  central  tribunal  of  men  who  know  little  of  pnoliat 
work.  There  is,  therefore,  a  steady  aim  In  all  that  is  done,  sail  M 
time  is  wasted  by  master  or  pupil. 

1st. — Knowledge  of  geometrical  and  freehand  drawing  in  ition 
advanced  stages. 

2ud. — Careful  and   correct  modelling   in  wax   or  rfay  from  nll» 
selected  motlels. 

3rd. — Sketching  from    natural  objects  and   cjsts,  figure  drwiai 
from  modelsj  ornament,  still  life,  and  original  dc&ign. 

4th. — Engraving,  chasing,  and  repousse  work,   all   in  actod  vor 
terials — copper,  brass,  and  nickel. 

These   aro   the  four  classes  throngli  which  the  stndents 
pass.     The  practice  in  the  school  thus  becomes  a  constant 
to  the  student  in  his  daily  work  in  the  factory. 

In  the  school  itself  is  a  small  museum  of  well-selected  f 
a  few  books  upon  ornament,  &c.,  and   a    reading-room.     It  ii 
nigh  impossible  to  suggest   a  more-  thorough  or  usefol  systen 
imparting  trade  knowledge  in  art.     Professor  Bauer,  who  teacbtt 
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fmrth  divisioD,  is  the  designer  in  one  of  tlic  largest  and  beat  factories 
ID  the  tuirtL  Ue  started  this  class  abont  eighteen  years  ago.  1 
aw  it  in  its  infancy  in  1869,  and  I  have  seen  it  again  this  year. 
He  progress  irhich  hns  bccu  made  is  extraordinary,  atid  the  effect 
ii[)CRi  the  trade  of  the  town  has  bccu  most  satisfactory. 

The  school  is  veil  looked  after  by  a  local  comtoittec.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  tbc  same  principles  as  all  the  other  rortbildnng  Schoob  as 
itfsrds  its  finance.  The  toim  provides  the  school-house — a  lai^ 
1^  building  with  no  pretensions.  The  expenses  are  pnid.  first,  by 
i^oolfees,  which  are  very  moderate;  second,  by  the  town;  tUinl,  by 
tbe  ceatral  department ;   the  two  latter  in  equal  proportion*. 

Judicious  insiiection  by  the  central  oifice  is  preserved,  but  it  i« 
KUcely  needed,  tlte  local  interest  aud  attention  being  all  that 
na  be  desired,  la  1805  there  were  UGJ  students  tu  attendance, 
Tlie  toial  expenses  were  .£^G95;  the  fees  paid  by  stuilcuta  i^lUJ;  nnd 
lie  balance,  .tj7'Jj  was  defrayed  by  tbe  Municipality  aud  by  ibe 
Ccatml  l)e|)arttiicnt  in  equal  iiro]iorLions.  There  is  a  small  endow- 
ment by  meaus  of  which  twclioof  the  best  students,  under  the  guidance 
«f  B  teacher,  make  annual  tuurs  fur  instructiuD.  A  fev  students  are 
tlw  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  Central  Department  to  obtiiia  higher 
teaching  in  Stutlgardt,  Munich,  Vienna,  or  Italy.  These  important 
Udlities  are  the  only  prizes  awanled. 

The  second  school  is  at  Laichiagen,  a  Tillage  situated  on  on 
Gkvstftl  plateau,  or  Alp,  not  far  from  Ulm.  This  plateau  haa  an 
ttnpodnctirc  soil,  and  is  subject  to  severe  droughts  in  summer.  It 
ti  doited  over  with  Tillagea,  large  and  small,  of  which  Laicbingen  is 
OIK  of  the  most  important,  baring  2,600  inhabitants.  The  plodding 
iDiliutry  of  tbe  people  is  evidenced  in  the  means  which  they  have 
flopied  for  ameliorating  the  disadvantages  from  which  they  safTer. 
To  dleviate  tbe  evils  of  drought,  tbcy  have  bought  a  disused  water 
■ill  in  the  valley  far  below,  and  by  its  means  they  pump  up  water 
^^reaerroir  at  the  highest  point  of  the  commuue,  and  serre  it  out 
■itlk  fripes  to  the  farms  and  bouses.  They  have  also  established  a 
jnat-stock  dairy,  with  200  members  and  61X>  cows. 

But  it  ia  to  tbe  linen  industry  that  they  look  for  the  employmont 
oftbejr  spare  lime  in  summer  and  the  short  days  of  wintt^r,  when 
'itlc  wurL  can  be  done  outside.  I  had  seen  sample*  in  Stuttgardt 
»f  tkc  beautifol  tablecloths  and  other  articles  in  linen  which  an 
*Otcd  here,  and  I  was  greatly  interested  to  seeiog  the  place,  and  tba 
ptvplevbo  produce  them.  The  work  is  all  done  in  hand-l(XMM. 
"^IvTe  are  two  or  three  small  factorial,  witii  some  thirty  or  fortjr 
looai  in  each,  hut  the  greater  part  of  tbe  weaviog  is  done  in  the 
kniaea,  where  tbe  looms  are  so  cUisely  paeked  that  yon  wonder  how 
the  workmen  con  get  in  and  oat  of  tbe  bendMa  1  TWled  tbe  aokool, 
Vkicb  ia  a  mixture  of  a  school  £or  art  and  a  weaving  factory. 


!)« 
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In  tins  school^  dcsigti,  as  applied  to  tlic  Bpccial  maaufacture,  la  tbe 
end  aimed  at,  and  it  is  successfully  attaiucd.  There  arc  no  attempts 
to  produce  pretty  landscapes,  or  groups  of  figures,  ot  elaborate  studies 
in  light  and  shade;  but  the  course  of  teaching  is  thorough  and  con- 
sistent. The  art  master  comes  tvo  days  a  nrcek  from  Blaubeiran,  a 
town  nine  mdes  away.  He  is  a  clever,  practical  mau,  1  hare  no 
donbt  he  began  life  us  a  weaver,  and  has  added  art  knowledge  to  his 
technical  attainments.  At  all  events  lie  kiiovs  hov  to  teach  the 
vhole  mystery  of  the  elaborate  and  iotricate  designs  used  in  the 
ircaving  of  tablecloths  and  other  articles  of  linen  mannfacture.  It 
is  to  this  class  of  knowledge,  and  this  alone,  that  the  commercial 
success  of  this  industry  is  due. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  place  under  greater  natural 
disadvantages  than  Laichingcu.  Far  from  a  railway  station,  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  reached  by  a  stiH'  pull  uphill  of  nine  miles,  obtain- 
ing its  yarns  from  Belgium  and  Belfast,  witli  an  import  duty  upon 
tliem  of  fifteen  per  cent,  yet  this  industrious  {leople,  by  means  ot 
their  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  are  producing  the  most  beautiful 
articles  in  their  trade,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  their  own  country,' 
but  fgr  export  to  America  and  other  foreign  lands.  It  is  a  clear 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  artistic  teaching  over  natural  disadvan- 
tages, which,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  would  appear  to  be  insurmount- 
able. I  saw  youths  of  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  designing 
elaborate  patterns,  and  each  of  them  could  not  only  design,  hut  carry 
thcra  out  through  every  process  to  completion,  except  the  final 
bleaching,  for  which  they  have  to  be  sent  to  Bluubeiron,  where  there 
is  water  suitable  for  the  process.  Not  only  arc  the  youths  taught 
all  the  technical  and  artistic  recpiiremcuts  of  the  trade,  but  each  one 
lias  to  work  out  in  the  school  elaborate  calciilationa  of  the  exact  cost 
of  his  productions.  In  addition  to  the  desigus  made  in  the  school. 
Others  (in  the  form  of  sketches)  ore  eupplieil  by  eminent  professors  In 
art  at  Stuttgardt,  and  arc  worked  out  aud  adapted  by  the  student- 
weavers.  The  trade  is  not  limited  to  the  plain  white  linen  to  which 
wo  are  accustomed,  but  is  varied  by  magnificent  deaigns  for  coloured 
borders  ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  articles  arc  rendered  attractive  and 
saleable  by  tasteful  combinations  of  varied  tints. 

The  linen  industry  Ims  existed  here  and  in  ncigbhonring  Ttllagea 
for  fully  a  century.  I'p  to  the  year  1855  only  plain  and  coarse 
goods  were  produced.  The  competition  of  jK>wer-looms  in  other 
countries  had  caused  great  depression  iu  the  trade,  which — aa  in 
many  other  places — would  no  doubt  have  fallen  to  decay  had  no 
steps  from  outside  been  taken  to  revive  it.  At  this  juncture  the 
Central  Department  came  to  the  rescue,  The  first  step  taken  was 
to  improve  the  hleacliing  works  at  Blaubciron.  M'oikmen  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  were  induced   to  come  over  and  settle  licre;  men 
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fromlLaichiagen  were  sent  to  Belfast  to  study  machinery  and  methods. 
Until  then  ouly  hand-spun  yams  had  been  used.  These  xrerc  siipcr- 
leded  by  machine-made  yams  from  Ireland  and  Belgium.  The  few 
dedgns  used  had  been  very  poor — generally  copies  from  French  goods. 
The  Central  Department  provided  a  teacher  of  design  and  a  weaving 
inatmctor,  and  paid  the  salaries ;  and  a  small  allowance  was  mode 
to  cIcTcr  young  men  as  an  inducement  to  remain  a  longer  time  than 
usual  under  instruction.  A  joiner  was  sent  from  Laicliingen  to 
Vienna  to  Icarn  the  manufacture  of  jacquard  looms.  The  central 
authorities  sent  representatives  to  foreign  Exhibitions,  where  they 
purchased  samples  of  the  best  materials  and  designs,  and  lent  them 
to  the  roanufacturcrs.  So  rapid  was  the  improvement  iu  the  trade, 
that  at  the  Kxhibition  in  London  iu  1KG2  the  produce  wan  considered 
«qaal  to  the  Iriah.  In  18fi5-6  the  wearing  school  was  establiahcd 
on  its  preient  basis.  The  village  authorities  provided  the  building ; 
Cbe  Central  Pcpartment  paid  the  teacher's  salary.  "Merchants  in 
Stuttgardt  were  induced  to  co-operate.  They  provided  looms  and 
awtcrtalsj  paid  the  weavers'  wages,  and  took  all  t!ie  produce.  By 
this  combined  opcratiou  gicat  improvements  in  the  trade  were 
cSbctedj  and  better  wages  were  paid  for  the  higher  clan  of  gooda 
produced.  In  addition  to  the  technical  instruction  given  in  direct 
conncctiou  with  the  trade  of  tho  place,  there  ia  an  evening  school  for 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  The  cost  of  this  school  is  I'^O  a 
yenr,  one-half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  State, 

1  shall  not  soon  forget  my  visit  to  this  remote  but  interesting 
village.  It  certainly  presents  oue  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  technical  and  art  education  upon  a  rural 
community. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  education  in  Wurttembcrg,  Z  may  aay 
that  there  is  a  general  air  of  moderate  prosperity  nbont  the  people 
in  the  provincial  towns.  There  i«  a  marked  evenness  about  the 
tovni  aud  villages,  and  extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty  are  rare. 
Very  few  man^ionit  with  extensive  domaiuN,  and  very  few  signs  of 
poverty  or  squalor.  I  was  told  that  the  i)coplc  do  not  save  more 
money  than  is  necessary  for  giving  their  families  a  good  education, 
nor  do  they  overwork  themselves  for  the  sake  of  high  earnings. 
They  work  heartily,  earn  moderate  wages,  and  sjwnd  freely  in  good 
liviDg  and  harmless  enjoyments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  making  rapid  strides  iu  all  trades  and  industries^  aud  wc  in 
£ngland,a8  well  aa  other  countries,  have  not  yet  felt  the  fall  effects 
of  German  competition.  The  remedy  against  it  becoming  more 
aerions  is  in  our  own  hands:  but  our  position,  as  regards  the  lack  of 
ait  aud  technical  education,  has  heeomo  so  Qir  iu  arrcar  that  strong 
w)d  earnest  measures  are  uecesRary  to  im^irove  it.  Wc  must  realize 
the  fact  that,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  wc  shall  make 
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tint  slow  progress;  and  it  is  unfair  that  the  burden  should  fall  upoa 
a  few  irilliug  shoulders.  Both  imperial  and  municipal  funds  must 
be  employed,  and  vrisc  direction  must  frame  the  methods  by  fvhicb 
ire  arc  to  regain  the  groiiiul  which  is  being  cut  from  under  our  feet. 

The  especial  object  whioh  1  have  in  view  in  bringing  the  Wur- 
temberg  sjretem  under  public  notice,  is  to  enforce  views  which  I 
have  previously  expressed,  that  a  similar  system  should  be  adopted  in 
Ireland. 

In  any  measures  to  be  applied  to  the  revival  of  trtu3c  and  industries, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  real  remedy  for  the  poverty  of  that 
country,  and  for  the  grievauccs  and  discontent  which  it  eaimes — it  i» 
absolutely  necessary  to  include  a  large  and  comprehensive  sj'stcm 
of  industrial  education.  The  means  adopted  in  VViirtCember^  suggest 
those  which  should  be  tried  in  Ireland;  but  in  that  country  the 
destitute  cuudition  of  many  of  the  poorer  people,  aud  the  lack  of 
elementary  teaching  among  them,  rtudcr  it  necessary  to  exteud  the 
work  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.* 

To  cfl'cct  this,  Ireland  should  have  a  thorough  and  completo' 
system  of  elementary  education,  reaching  the  poorest  of  bcr  |>eu|jle. 
In  the  term  eduealiun  1  incEudc  teaching  tbo  band  ns  well  as  the 
braiu.  I  would  suggest  that  elementary  education  uu  the  lines 
adopted  by  tlic  Nutiuiial  Jluard  (with  a  larger  admixture  of  hand 
work  than  cxIsLi  at  pre-seut  in  the  schools]  should  he  made  com- ^| 
pulsory,  accompanied  by  on  exteusiou  of  grants  from  the  Treasury,  ^1 
but  not  to  relieve  the  parents  and  the  localities  from  a  projier  contri- 
bution, except  in  districts  where  the  poverty  is  overwhelming.  In 
these  places  free  schools  would  be  required  for  a  time.  The  apitem 
of  school  pence  is  well  worked  in  Ireland,  and  the  priests  and  other 
managers  of  schools  may  be  trusted  to  assess  the  families  with  dis- 
cretiou  according  to  their  means.  In  new  schools  a  large  proportion 
of  time  should  be  devoted  to  Itaud-work,  and,  if  found  necessary,  the 
present  number  of  scholastic  subjects  in  such  schools  might  be] 
reduced. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  important  step  in  my  programme— viz., 
progressive  industrial  education.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  great 
industrial  school  at  Artane,  I>ubiiu,  managed  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  must  confess  that  there  exist  in  Ireland  both  skilful 
teachers  and  apt  scholars  for  industrial  training.  The  boys  who  pass 
t}irungh  this  institution  (which  now  has  7(X)  to  800  inmates)  are 
drawn  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  Irish  poor.     They  enter  at   from 


< 


*  "  It  is  now  generallv  ftdnnitcd  that  on  f  cherae  to  Inlrodttc?  technical  mlucftticn  iula 
IlvlsDd  cao  latMieecl  nDleis  it  embinc?«  the  t«achinj;  of  tM]pf\  iniltutrim  matoaf  Xbm 
obildreD  of  tlio  puor.  TIiFy  arc  ui'W  l>r<.>iii;1it  up  iu  imlulctici,'  nuil  iiiacliua  of  tniod  ab*l 
body  in  mimy  districta  of  t>ic  coiitilr>'.  If  tlicv  wrrc  tecbiiicitlty  cdacatcd  It  ndglit  I'U 
pxprcted  t^at  auch  diitJrtti  will  bccwuie  uhfIuI  uiuiilwn  ot  loctety." — JUpurt  of  U* 
Jn*peclOr  0/ H^orn-aiory  ami  Jtittnitrial  ixhooU,  IrtianJ,  1885. 
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ughc  to  twelve  years  of  &g;c,  and  arc  sent  out  at  sixteen  skilled 

lltisanii  or  labourers  in  all   departments   of  trade  and   agriculture. 

irhilst    some    of   tlic    more   intelligent    are    taught    to    be    clerks, 

decorators,  and  muaicians.     The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 

vbole  of  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  ludustriul  School  Depart- 

in*nt.    L'ndcr  the  judicious  guidance  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  chief 

iupfctor  (Sir  John    Irfntaigne)  and   the  ncver-wcar^fiiig  care  of  a 

devoted  band  of  teachers — Catholic  and  Protestant,  male  and  female, 

—this  dcpartinent   stands  out  ati   a  bright  constellation   amid  the 

iquaior    and     poverty    of    Irish    life.      With    a    system    entirely 

dtiiDfninational,  and  a  management  beyond  all  praise,  these  schoola, 

j-foor  in  number,  and   coutaiuiug  G'iW  destitute  children  (none 

are  crimiuaU),  arc  conferring  untold   good   upon  Ireland. 

cost  to  the  State  is  exactly  5*.  per  head  per  week  for  each 

lie,  all  the  buildings  and  the  remainder   of  the  cost   being  pro- 

by  the  mauagcrsj  by  local  grouts,  and  by  the  sale  of  work  done 

the  inmates.* 

tie  managers  of  these  schools,   always  desirous  for  more  work, 

ready  to  extend  their  lorders,  and  it   would   he   desirable    to 

lent  the    Government  grant    [for  a  time  at  Icaat)  so  that  the 

of  destitutes  i-elieved  could  be  iucreased  by  50  per  ceut.,  say 

10,01)0.     This    would    invoke    au   increase    uf  the   grant   from 

[),000  at  present  to   jtlSO.OOO  or  thereabouts.     This  arraugemeuc 

relieve  the  unions  of  a  large  number  of  children  now  in  the 

khODSCS. 

laving    secured    by    the  above    means    au  eflicicut    system    for 

ting    knowledge  of  a   wage-earning   cliuractcr  to  the  poorest 

I,  it  would    further    be  necessary   to  iuaUgnrate  a  system    of 

sire    oducution  for  youug   persons  of  both   sexes,   desirous 

Unprove  their  qualilicationii  fur  industrial  pursuits.     Tu  do  this 

should  have  to   imitate   ihe  iiicthuds  employed   in   Wiirtomberg 

other  German   States.      I    aliude  to  the   l-'ortbildung   (further 

b)  schools  or  classes,  to  be  held  iu  the  eveniugB  at  the  school* 

s,  or  other  suitable  prcmi^ijs  in  towns  auU  villages,  adapting  tlio 

biag  in  these  schools  to  the  wants  and  industriea  of  the  several 

slitics.     For  instance,  fishing  ami  seafaring  schools  on  the  coast; 

nnhcturiug  schools   where    wool    and    flai    abound  ;     agricultural 

hools,  and  schools  for  domestic  industry  for  young  women,  almost 

jrvfacre,  and  so  on  through  the  range  of  industrial  occupations. 

fiirtlier  [laniL'nUra  of  tlicto  hcIiooIs,  «cq  yatioaal  Jitdtu!,  St\itetti\xT,  1886: 
M  "  Iriab  ludutlrutl  ScbuoU." 

r*  Ui«  al>(iv»  W1L1  wriHeo,  .Sir  John  Lftnteigno  bu  rrtirnd  from  tli«  pnat  of  OliieE 

eUr,  which  he  liae  livtd  fvr  lliirty-twi>  y«arii.     In  tliu  ouutludiuK  avuteiitti  <.i{  hu 

rktfiort  (IMMil  he  uyi .    "  My  great  ftim  huti  Imcu  tliu  iualr^ictiou  «f  tiiu  iuiuatoa 

[Vi^-diM  iltilled  inaiistrius,  bv  whioli  they  mny  hv  nblo  U>  c.trn  a  li%'itig  in  Aftcr- 

...    It  wiu  my  varnefet  wmti  tbnt  Home  cf  those  *chixila  iniulit  cTfiitiiolty  dcvrJon 

'  Kckuicftl  truniaK  coUwes  for  imtructtoii  iu  the   liijihcr  untiiuhes  of  art*  auu 

iimttM." 
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HRhU  places  these  Kboobi 

■Ad  that,  when  ouoe  establukd 

ibmf  ihmtiA  he  handed   over,  on  ensy  terai, 

MK  mA  CDoU  be  foand.      I  have  alluded  to 

■cm  aAifKrf  in  Wurttembcrg.      It  may  alu  be 

:  vorkmcu  irUling  to  start  laili 

fres  lae  iodigciit  bova,  who  «hU 

te  »  faonlKtt  00.  t&e  ncc«.     Of  cotinc  all  those  would  \t 

■hoidd  he  Buomgni  to  OTj^aniae  a  higher  dan 

edBcafioa,  and  for  the  practical  appliea^ 

rr,  and  Act  dumld  receire  f^iduu  nA 

whidt  are  beyond  the  scape  of  exiitiif 

of  Iwfautnr "  »hoiild  be  estahliilHl 

WarttMabe^J  for  promoting  indnitn^ 

^plied  to  iodosCry.     As  itit4( 

eafi*  ID  ke  mimitaom,  and  not  at  the  suoe  tin 

•  Mia  of  kboin;  this  department   woold  ib 

the  wmA  B0re  difficnli  task  of  gnidanec  uA 

of  the  natural  resonTcesoftki 

to  too  peat  a  length  were  1  to  jo 
i;  haft  the  liuctiona  cf  soch  a  dcfait 
■CBt  mtaA  be  tlslie  aad  t"»  of  adaptatioD  to  the  preKBt  aai 
In  lliii  iMWBMBg  MiiiM— ia<if  Ifcii  iiHialij      They  wookl  cabnBi 

of  eoaUBanicatiaa.  The  redantfia 
Ml*  InMhk  Tha  onlization  o£  peat  and  ate 
Tha  dmiifBnA  of  maim,  qaaniea  of  aarti^ 
itf  ipJirifenR:  Bomts  and  pl■atllil■^ 
vift  a  aehool  fat  faieani.  Xew  crope  snttabte  fiv  the  mA  ni 
eft—a^  aad  ihe  iffHaatiiai  af  fwdaua  w  iradga.  The 
«f  talttip— ef  fdaMd  iiii|diaiiali  both  far  tiadea  and 
aad  of  Biiiiuuwa  for  nBplea  of  finahad  goodai  aianlar  to  ll> 
"  Matter  Liger**  of  Gerauaj. 

Mf  leaden  will,  pnha^  be  alwBcd  aft  tha  list  of  voA  hvi 
OufEiuuent  depanmcoK  id  peifaifai ;  bnt  it  is  not  so  fmandahii  si 
looki.  aad  it  Htght  be  eooaiderafalT  exttaded  and  ttiU  he  nda 
I— iliiieeeh.  The  mhaioB  td  the  depaxtsMU  woold  not  be  » A 
all  thcw  thii^  itself,  bat  to  show  the  people  how  to  da  thca,  oA 
to  ilmIu  aaateBBce  ta  voinatary  worhen.  To  obtMB  aafaiaMia 
fnm  oOer  euaatries  aad  to  tea^  its  appGcation  in  Irdeal.  Ill 
r-*»*  aim  iboold  be  to  derdop  local  and  indiridnal  enoxj-  % 
m  of  tlMB  *(mU  Mn  fnpsslr  W  aatetekM  I7  lb«  BwA  «f  WKta. 
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extend  counsel  and  advice  irhen  and  where  required,  and  to  afford 
■ariatancc  tovards  or  to  coiidnct  experimental  efforts. 

The  work  and  results  of  such  a  system  as  I  propose  I  have  already 
described  as  in  full  operation  iu  the  kingdom  of  Wurttembcrg,  a 
country  at  least  as  badly  off  ns  Ireland  in  natural  resources,  and  far 
wora«  off  M  regards  its  total  iraut  of  seaboard,  and  iulaud  -water 
coinmtinicatioiiE . 

I  have  shown  iu  the  account  of  what  has  becu  done  iu  Wiirttemberg 
that  they  obtained  a  great  deal  of  useful  kuo^vledge  from  Ireland. 
^Tiy  should  not  IrelauJ  take  payment  of  tlic  del»t  by  iiuportiDg 
some  of  the  clever  baudiccaftsmen  of  that  country  (who  are  uovr  far 
too  numerous  tu  fiud  full  remunerative  cmpluymuut  at  home]  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  licr  defunct^  or  expiring,  Jiidu-strics? 

I  am  informed  that  thene  are  to  be  had  if  asked  for — youog  mcu 
iHio  caa  teach  modelling,  de^iigu,  carving  in  wood,  kc,  embowers  and 
chaWTS  of  mclalg,  Icatlier  workcns  and  other  trades — and  that  there 
are  many  who  hare  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Knglish  language  ta 
their  otlier  acquirements. 

Our  principle  of  action  as  regards  Irish  industries  has  been  to 
leave  tlie  country  to  its  own  unaided  resources,  and  when  famine  and 
pvreity  have  asserted  their  sway,  we  have  pointed  to  America  as 
UiB  proper  home  for  a  pauperized  and  disaffected  people.  TIic  result 
>■  that  an  indignant,  but  now  prosperous,  crowd  of  cmigrauts  conduct 
■be  campaign  against  us,  and  supply  the  sinews  of  war  for  our  di»> 
confiture. 

^That  Ireland  needs  is  not  separation  from,  but  a  closer  union 
*itli,  fJrrat  Britain — -a  union  to  be  cemented  by  wi«c  l<^alation 
*Bd  consistent  rule,  under  which  her  industries  can  be  made  to 
'oortib,  and  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  to  be  conducted  with 
•ecority. 

Many  small  agencies  exist  in  Ireland  for  tho  promotion  of  local 
ndaitries.  They  ate,  however,  weak,  and  depend  upon  the  prctsarious 
•*ettions  of  seir-deuying  individuals.  They  seldom  if  ever  fail  from 
uw  want  of  aptitude  in  the  [>eoplc  for  industrial  pursuits^  but  they 
exjiire  for  lack  of  funds,  or  of  a  back-bone  of  support  which  can 
'1»BT8  be  relied  on. 

If  the  threads  of  tliis  voluntaryism  could  be  gathered  and  united 
u  I  oommou  centre,  from  which  direction  and  bc)|>  could  be  ob- 
^oed,  an  immediate  commencement  of  industrial  instruction  could 
I*  mule.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  this  concentration  of 
'^('rt  will  be  made  in  Ireland,  either  by  local  co-operation  or 
'"hiatary  subscriptions.  The  materials  for  such  a  combination  do 
**«,  present  ttxiat  in  Irish  society.  The  motive  power,  the  funds, 
■od  the  direction,  mnst,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  from  Govern- 
ment; hut  the  chief  effort  of  such  a  "  Department  of  Industry" 
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as  I  have    suggested,    should  be    din-ctetl  to   tlic    development  ofl 
local  mflueDCcs,  aud  tlic  encouragement  of  voluatary  %ea\. 

I  believe  that  no  measure  would  more  surely  promote  tbe  growth 
of  material  prosperity,  and  tbe  consequent  pacification  of  Ireland, 
tbau  one  whicb  bad  for  its  object  the  removal  of  poverty  and  iguor- 
ance  from  tbe  people,  by  an  intelligent  and  kindly  effort  to  assui 
them  iu  the  development  of  tbe  natural  resources  of  tbe  country,  to 
teach  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  to  the  young,  and  tbaa  to 
draw  away  from  entire  dcpendcuee  upon  agriculture  the  already 
overcrowded  ranks  of  pauperized  labour. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasixc  tbe  following  considerations : — 

That,  in  order  to  revive  proiitable  industries  in  Ireland,  it  is 
ncceuury  to  combine  with  tbe  development  of  tbe  uatmral  resoorces 
of  the  country,  a  complete  aud  practical  system  of  industrial  teaefaio^. 

That  municipal  aud  local  co-operatiou,  for  both  purposes,  must  be 
everywhere  suugbt  and  made  use  of.      Voluntary  zeal   must   be  im- 
pressed  into  tbe  service  aud  encouraged  by  the  Central  DepartmcaL 
Tbe  work  to  be  accompLished   is  great  and  difficult.     Tbe  aid  of  oij 
classes  is  necessary,  aud  uo  narrow  prejudice  should  exclude  tbe  belj) 
of  auy  skilled  persons  who  are  willing  to  assist.     The  capitalist,  tkt 
merchant,  and   the  workman  are   all   required.      Scientific  eipert^ 
architects,  and  engineers  must  be  asked  to  lend  their  aid.     Ladiei 
and  skilled  female  workers  of  all  classes  of  society  will  also  hart  tkor 
part  to  perform  in  this  great  movement. 

I'inally,  whilst  tbe  useful  arts  aud  handicrafts  must  at  fint  doa 

a  lai^e  share   of    attentioD    as   wage-earning    occupatioDi  fi>r  lla 

masses,  this  should  not  prevent  tlie  adoption  of  a  high  standard  c/ 

artistic  aud  scientific  attainment  for  those  who  may  be  qualified  by 

industry  or  ability.     Tbe  aim  should  be  to  develop  to  their  hll 

extent  the  faculties  of  invention  aud  originality  which  have  exiitt^ 

but  now  lie  almost  dormant,  in  the  Celtic  race ;  and  to  reaton  tbl 

culture  aud  skill  which  formerly  existed  in  Ireland,  and  which  ini 

long-forgotteu    past  drew   this   graceful   tribute   from   a  FIokdIjm 

visitor  tu  the  country  :  * 

"  Jiuul&  (livi»  opum,  geuiouinim,  vestis  ct  anri, 
Comntocln  uirporibua  acre,  Mtle,  solo ; 
Mella  flait,  puichni  et  Iscteia  Scotui  cunpia ; 
VMtibtis  atquQ  ATtni*.  frngibiu,  arte,  riria ; 
In  ^}^\  ScotoTiuii  gcotea  halnbu^  DMmtur, 
Incljta  gens  homi  nam  milltfl,  psco^  flda."  t 

Alpbbd  Hiua. 


*  Donatan,  Itiihop  of  Ficsolo ;  died  anno  873. 

t  (ieiua,  rument,  work  of  gold,  tbe  laUnd'*  weahh, 
Air,  Bun.  aod  loU  b!«B8  buiBUi  life  witJi  h««ltb  ; 
With  tnilk  and  honey  tlow  the  ^cotUn  OtJds.     ' 
Anus,  fruitai  uid  arta  to  meu  tlii;  couiitty  j^wlds. 
There  (a  draCP/iDft  race)  her  n«>o[>l«  dwell, 
Im  Faitli,  in  War,  in  Pc&co,  uike  vjEceL 
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lEATI!  is  a  rcvcnlcr :  the  character  which  has  been  alowly 
sculpttircd  bj  the  finc-cdgcd  triaU  of  life  seems  to  be  fully  dis- 
hy dcjith,  and  is  set  fortK  to  be  judged  by  men.  Death  striken 
penetrative  light  upon  the  put  career  of  Lifc^  and  gathcri  into 
clear  image  myriad  memories  of  scenea  and  vords  and  deeds 
nnite,  as  in  a  focus,  to  show  the  spirit  and  habit  of  him  who  is 
!.  It  is  thus  that,  for  many,  Mr.  Jlorley  stands  to-day,  after 
k  death,  more  folly  "known,  more  truly  understood,  more  reverently 
Doured  than  during  his  life.  The  serenity  of  death  has  gireu 
irer  and  truer  vision  than  was  pos-iihlc  amid  the  raultifariuus 
ctions  of  the  living  world  in  which  he  played  sueh  a  prominent 
M&Ious  part. 
fVTc  too,  who  have  been  awociatcd  with  Mr.  Morley  ou  this 
tiew  have  recalled  in  vivid  and  grateful  memory  years  of  inter- 
with  him,  in  which  many  of  his  mo^t  noble  and  expressive 
of  character  were  constantly  displayed.  We  attempt  briefly  to 
ay  some  of  these  elements  of  his  character,  that  we  may  help 
'tc  make  him  better  known,  and  that  his  memory  may  continue  for  us 
aiid  others  to  be  iu  many  respects,  a»  his  life  has  been,  a  model  and 
JiupiratioD. 

In  business,  Mr.  Morley  accepted  the  conditions  on  which  alcne  in 
OUT  time  business  can  be  successfully  conducted.  He  believed  that 
Dther  economic  conditions  will  arise  hereafter  in  aociety.  lie  pro- 
moted "co-operation  "  among  working-men,  and  persistently  urged 
■pon  them  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  tlirift,  sclf-cuIture,  and 
nntual  reliance  that  would  enable  them  to  associate  in  industrial 
ixicl  commercial  societies  of  various  kinds.  But  successful  business 
o-dftT  he  saw  must  be  admiuistereil   autocratically.     And  the  merit 
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of  the  supreme  dircctioa  of  busiucss  whtcli  lie  undertook  coosisf 
the  spirit  of  emulatiou  nud  enterprise  wHieh  he  iufused  into  each  de- 
partmeut   of  hts  busiacss,  and   the  high  integrity  &ad  prompt  ex- 
actitude with  which  he  required  its  duties  to  be  fulfilled.      He  care- 
fully   studied    the  relations  of    capital  and    labour,  aud    he   strore 
to    obtain^    iu    the    oulir    May    open    to    him,    the    best    material 
and     moral    results    from    their    alliance.       lie    regarded    the    use 
of  capital  to  inroWe  not  ouly  the  employmcDt   of  labour,    but   itafl 
organization  and  effective  generalship,  both  in  the  production   and  ^ 
distribution  of  wealth.     Thus  men  were    trained  in  his  service  for 
busiiinss   as   good  geuerala    train   their    officers   and    soldiers.      No 
biYsnch  of  discipline,  no  indolence    or    irregularity,    vrerc  tolerated. 
And,  consequently,    be    achieved    for    himself  and    his    thouaanda 
of  employes    the    beuetila    of    a    splendid    and    continuous    succesa 
in  business.    But  if   his  administration  of  business  itos  autocratic, 
and    his    commauds    were    quick    and    absolute,    he    was     cquallv 
quick  to   redress  a  wrong  unwittingly  done  any  one  in  his  etnploy- 
neiit.     None  of  them,  if  afflicted  or  in  want,  failcrl  to  find  in  him  a 
friend.    The  best  workmen  sought  his  scrricc ;  and  many  of  his  work- 
men— and  of  a  certain  class  all — who  hod  spt^nt  their  strength  for  him 
received  a  liberal  pension  from  him  in  their  old  age.     It  is  hard  to 
inweare  with  the  severe  conditions  on  which  alone  a  large  bastnen 
can  cHiciently  be  conducted,  the  charities^  and  even  the  equities,  by  fl 
which  personal  sympathy  enriches  and  sweetens  all  human  relation-  ^^ 
ships.     But  Mr.  Morlcy,  who  felt  tliis  difficulty,  sought  earnestly  to 
solre  it.     To  him,  wealth  was  ouly  good  for  noble  use.     And  the 
first  use  of  it,  to  him,  was  the  well-being  of  those  with  whom  he 
earned   it.      The  devotion  of  his   workpeople  is  evidence  that  thia 
object  was  to  a  large  extent  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Morley  acquired  by  his  great  gil^s  a  large  fortune.  And  It  is 
probably  his  munificent  gcueroslty  in  the  dispusitiuo  of  money  that 
made  his  name  to  be  ho  widely  known  and  universally  honoured. 
But  there  were  certain  characteristics  iu  his  distribution  of  money 
which  are  less  known,  and  .should  be  more  honoured,  than  his  muni- 
ficence. It  is  true  that  he  regarded  the  possession  of  his  iai^ 
fortune  a«  a  sacred  trust,  which  be  held  for  the  good  of  mcit. 
And  the  di»cliarge  of  tlmt  trust  was  to  him  a  f/usiaesa  m|uiring 
higher  gifts  thau  the  .icquisitiou  of  money.  Hence  the  amount  of 
time  and  thouglit  which  he  devoted  to  this  "  /*«.««*■.«  "  of  his  life. 
He  rigorously  reserved  from  bis  other  vocations  the  leisure  nccestary 
for  this  supreme  duty  and  joy.  To  him  it  seemed  culpable  folly  to 
amass  money  for  highe.*t  ends,  and  then  to  gi\'c  littlf;  heed  to  the 
wisest  use  of  that  money — so  as  to  further  these  ends  effectively. 
Thus  he  investigated  personally  or  through  friends  the  numberless 
applications  made  to  him  for   help  from  individuals  in   want   or 
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diflicul^.  la  biblical  language,  Mr.  Morley  might  have  truly 
•aid,  "The  cause  ihut  I  knew  uot,  I  searched  out."  This  involved 
immeiue  labour:  but  it  was  ,i  principle  with  Mr.  ^lorley  to  teat  aud 
realize  the  need  that  sought  his  bounty.  And  vhen  satisfied,  with 
Ilia  bounty  he  alvajrs  gave  expression  to  the  sympathy  lie  felt,  and 
often  gave  counsel  and  encouragcmeut  that  availed  for  more  than 
money.  The  gift  of  money  came  warm  from  tlic  hand  of  helpful 
love.  In  those  who  retjcived,  it  quickened  hope  and  efibrt.  In  him 
vho  gave,  it  exercised  and  more  deeply  inbreathed  the  soul  of  a 
charity  wise  to  do  good.  Fevr  men  have  more  profoundly  Icomt 
the  secret  taught  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  hia  "  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "  : 

"  TTiH  Hill)'  Siipjiri-  in  knnt  inilcwil, 
111  wLtutw  vu  sliuru  witU  uuoilicr's  au«d, 

for  the  j^ift  without  the  givfi-  in  bare. 

Who  give*  hiniKalf  with  his  nluis  fowU  thro«— 

Hluuelf,  hi*  huujjry  uuighbuur,  and  mc" 

la  like  manner^  Mr.  lilorlcy  not  only  Hcrtitinized  thc!  mcthodu  and 

objects  of  tJie  numerous  socicLioa  and  iustitutiuuK  which  iiu  liberally 

npported,    but    he    gave    kimaelf   with    his   money.      .\s  he   often 

pliiascd    it,  "  1  give  my  money  to  be  a  partner  in  the  concern.'"      It 

vaa  his  stake,  pledging  his  persioual  interest  ;  his   investment,  which 

^  business  judgment  aud  his  philanthropic  ixal  would  aid  to  make 

profitable.     Thus,  of  the  great  company  that  met  at  hia  funeral— the 

■ctive  leaders  of  so  many  societies,  the   rejircsentadvcs   of  so  many 

*ttatitutions,  from  all  parLs  of  the  country — not  one  hut  felt  not  only 

'hat  hiti  cause  ha<l  lont  a  gcuerous  subscriber,  but  that  he  himself  had 

*oat  a  stronjt  and  faithful  ally. 

Mr.  Morley's  service  to   the  cau^c  of  humanity,  accordingly,  is 

**ot  to  be  reckoned  by  the   money  he   gave,  but  by  his  abounding 

^^^SKiiial  labours,  by  the  sympathy  and  stimulus  he  imparted,  by  the 

^**inple  he  showed.     During  the  mo&t  active  years  of  his  City  life, 

^^i^en    he    carried   alone    the    responsibilities    of    his    businea*.    he 

'*^<!«red  time  for  arduous  work  on  behalf  of  both  the  State  and  the 

^-4*urch.     In    rfiose   years  he    took    an    active  part    in    organizing 

^«  Administrative  Kcform  Association,  and    iu    carr)'ing    out   the 

^■•^eut  reforms  it  demanded  ;  and  he  visited  every  county  in  Kugtaud 

?**   itir  up  Chriotian  churches,  by  his  appeal  aud  promise  of  luouetary 

*^<^P,  to  more  active  evangelistic  labour.     Of  late  years,  when  fireer 

*X»m  the  burden  of  commercial  responsibility,  he  did  not  use  that 

*^cdom  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  spent   his   time  aud  stn;ugth  the 

^**ore    aboundingly   in    public    service.     And    the    last   winter   was 

***»hap8  the   busiest   in  his  life.     What   his   hand    found   to   do  to 

^■^camote  the  good  of  men,  he  did  it  with  his  might. 

2(o  enthusiasm   could   have  sufficed   for  such  a  continuous,  ao- 
sauying  life  of  well-doing  that  had  not  its  springs  in  a  religion 
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that  made  the  elevation  and  redemptiuii  ot  Ins  lellow-men 
chief  end  of  life  and  an  essential  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 
Such,  in  Mr.  Morley^a  ijiiiul,  was  the  reiifjion  of  Christ.  He  Tras 
a  profoundly  Christiau  man.  He  has  been  called  a  Puritan.  And 
he  was  a  Puritan,  iu  so  far  that  he  helievcd  the  roots  of  hunian  evil 
to  He  deep  in  human  nature,  and  thiit  the  regenerative  jjowers  of 
an  Infinite  Love,  spenditi^  itself  ia  service  and  sacrifice  for  man, 
alone  will  avail  for  the  pnriffing  and  perfect  restoration  of  that 
nature.  Such  Puritanism  is,  hoircver,  as  catholic  as  Christianity 
itself.  If  in  some  minor  points  his  faith  had  an  ancient  accent,  he 
understood  and  he  revealed,  as  few  other  men,  that  conception  of 
Christianity  which  in  our  days  is  happily  gaining  transcendent 
influence.  Tlie  Christian  religion,  to  Mr.  Morlcy.was  a  religion  for 
Society  as  for  the  Individual.  He  abhorred  the  selfish  *'  iadivi- 
dualism*'  which  is  sometioies,  and  wrongly,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  Kvangelical  Christianity.  He  could  not  understand  how  such  a 
dark  shadow  had  fallen  on  the  souls  of  men  from  the  "  Evangelical 
faith,"  which  teaches  mea  a  "gracious  Love,"  full  of  sympathy 
aud  healing  grace,  stooping  unto  death  that  the  undeserving  might 
live  ;  and  which  calls  raeu  to  receive  that  love  as  their  own  spirit  of  life. 
He  accepted,  with  a  fervour  which  uo  Positivist  has  equalled,  the 
redemption  of  humanity  from  evil  as  the  object  of  his  religion.  And 
ill  working  far  that  redemption  he  had,  aa  a  Christian  man,  three 
mighty  forces  which  the  Positivist  has  not — a  Highteous  Authori- 
tative Law,  a  Divine  Leader,  and  a  Love  fired  with  the  ardours  of 
the  Cross. 

Mr.  Morlcy  recognized  the  vastncss  and  complexity  of  the  work 
of  human  redcmjitiou  to  wliich  he  consecrated  his  life.  And  hence 
the  multitudinous  variety  oF  the  Christian  service  in  which  he 
engaged,  political  and  social  and  religious.  In  the  wordt  of 
Wicheru,  the  founder  of  the  Inner  Mission  in  Germany,  he 
believed  that  iu  the  work  of  Christ  and  His  Church  "  wc  must 
imitc  together,  iu  a  vital  and  neccsaarv  connection,  all  outward  and 
inward,  material  nrul  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  help— so  that 
the  former  of  those,  the  outward  and  material,  shall  lead  to  and 
prepare  for  the  latter,  and  that  the  latter,  the  inward  and  spiritual, 
shall  he  recognized  and  felt  to  be  the  true  power  that  enables  men 
rightly  to  acquire  and  use  the  former."  How  many  memories  arise, 
too,  of  instances  where  that  "grace"  which  is  reeognized  to  be  the 
peculiar  and  richest  fruit  of  Christian  culture  shouc  radiantly  in 
Mr.  Morley's  conduct  I  One  only  we  quote.  Mr.  Morley  was 
unseated,  after  bis  tirHt  election  as  member  of  Parliament, 
because  of  irregular  proceedings  attributed  to  one  or  two  of  his  over- 
iscalouB  supporters.  No  wrong  could  have  isounded  more  bitterly 
his  spirit.     The  blazon   of  his   pure   uavac  was  sullied.     It  was  h^ 
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fint  expericucc  in  the  fierce  areoa  of  electoral  contests.  His 
humiliation  was  great,  his  sorrow  keen.  And  the  revenge  he 
•ought  whcrcTfith  to  comfort  liinast-lf  nnd  repay  the  wrong  done  lo 
hina  was  this:  he  asked  the  Kuv.  Cunon  Morse,  of  Nottinghain, 
and  another,  to  confer  with  him^  and  advise  tiim  in  what  waj^  he 
could  do  most  for  the  good  of  a  town  where  this  great  wrong  had 
been  done  him. 

Mr.  MorJey  did  not  personally  engage  in  the  theological  contro- 
versiea  of  his  dar,  and  he  did  not  allow  them  to  trouble  his  own 
Steadfast  faith.  He  modestly  confessed  that  he  hnd  not  the  acholar- 
shi])  or  the  mental  training  to  take  profitable  part  in  these  contro- 
versies, therefore  he  eschewed  them  altogether.  And  he  felt  that 
the  Faith  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  yielded  him  the  inspiration 
snd  the  gtiidoncc  for  the  very  noblest  style  of  life  which  his  bcnrt 
could  conceive  or  desire.  With  it,  therefore,  in  its  simple  catholic 
Tcrities,  he  was  snbliracly  content.  No  higher  idea  of  God  or 
ideal  of  life  was  possible,  as  be  conceived,  than  he  found  in  this 
Faith.  But  Mr.  Morley,  whilst  holding  this  assurance  of  faith,  bad 
no  narrow  dogmatism  of  spirit.  He  desired  the  controversies  in 
which  he  himself  could  take  no  part  to  be  bravely  and  generously 
foDght.  He  believed  in  the  high  integrity  uf  mauy  leading 
opponents  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  be  believed  that  only  good 
would  follow  their  eliallcuge  and  criticism  of  the  Faith,  if  it  were 
fairly  and  earucfitly  met.  Ho  accepted  the  old  Greek  adage : 
TlaAi/ioc  "unrnfi  aXri^tia^. 

It  was  from  this  conviction  that  he  associated  with  others  ia  the 
nil^rt  of  Trb  Contempokarv  IEevieWj  which,  iu  words  which  he 
Improved,  "  o|iens  its  pagen  freely  U)  serious  and  high-minded 
wrilcn  of  every  school,  believing  that  it  is  only  by  open  and 
boBoar^le  controversy  that  truth  can  be  vindicated  and 
Ininoiiiied." 

^.    B.    PjlTOIf. 
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DL'HI>fG  tlie  past  mouth  there  has  been  a  coimiderable  discuBtioD^ 
in  which   the   present  writer   has  taken  sumc  part,  as  to  t 


necessity  uf  reforojing  the  lioyal  Acadvmy.  It  has  been  pointed  o 
that  neither  the  character  uf  the  exhtbitioa,  the  instruction  of  the 
schuols,  the  election  of  the  members,  nor  the  recognition  shown  to 
the  various  iiue  arts  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  And  it  has  beei^ 
asscrtcil,  and  scarcely  if  at  all  deuicdj  that  the  majority  of  artlsta  d 
not  bcnclit  from  the  targe  rereuues  of,  and  tho  great  public  intcre: 
shown  in,  the  Koyal  Acatlumy,  but  that  in  the  main  tho  muubcra: 
conduct  this  public  inabitutiou  as  if  it  were  a  private  clnb  fur  th 
own  special  l>cucfit. 

Ill  the  following  pages  I  endeavour  to  give  some  suggestions  of' 
the  evidence  iu  favour  of  the  existonec  of  these  defects  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  at  prescut  constituted,  and  I  maintain  that  unless  the 
majority  of  my  assertions  can  be  proved  erroneous,  an  overwhelming 
case  iu  fax'our  of  imiueiiiiite  reform  is  proved.  One  word  more;  I 
have  banished  from  my  arguments  almost  entirely  all  those  instance! 
of  personal  favouritism,  known  to  myself  and  others,  and  thereby 
considerably  weakened  my  case  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  oa 
the  general  grounds  here  given  only  one  conclusion  is  i)ossible,  and' 
to  the  consideration  uf  my  readers  I  submit  this  "  Catechism " 
courcniing  the  Koyal  Academy  and  its  administration  at  the  present 
time,  maintaining  that  the  defects  therein  asserted  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  necessitate  cxamiuatiou,  and  if  proved  to  be  true  must 
be  held  to  call  for  a  thorough  re-adjustment  of  the  system  under 
which  such  things  have  been  possible  ? 

The  charges   against  the  administration  of  the  Iloyal   Academy 
may  be  coaveniently  arranged  under  the  following  headings : — 
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1.  Neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts,  generally  epeaking. 

2.  Neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  outaide  trtiaU, 
tlurough  faTouritism,  narrow-mindedness,  jealousy,  or  other  caiues. 

8.  Failure  to  institute  and  direct  competent  schools  of  floe  artj  in 
which  painters,  sculptors,  &c.  &c.,  should  be  able  to  learu  their 
business  m  a  thorough,  adequate,  aud  aboTC  all,  consistent  maiincr. 

Into  one  or  another  of  these  divisions  almost  every  duty  of  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  nccassarily  falls,  and  if  the  aulhnritica  can  he 
proved  to  liavc  shown  thcmscWcs  incompetent  or  unfair  in  the 
majority  of  these  respects^  tbo  case  against  their  management  is 
irrefutable. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  propose  to  put  the  words  1  have  to  say 
upon  each  of  these  three  divisions,  into  the  form  uf  question  and 
answer,  thus  : — 

Q.  How  have  the  Royal  Academy  neglected  the  intercata  of  the 
6ne  arts? 

A.   By  neglecting  all  but  one  department. 
Q.  Particularize  any  hranches  which  they  have  neglected. 
A.  (1)  Water-colours,  (2)  Etching,  (3)  Wood-cutting,  (4)   Sculp- 
ture and  Architecture,  and  ('>)  a{/  the  arts  commonly  called  Decorative 
— Wall  .decoration.    Stained  Glass,  Tapestry  aud    i^aper  Designing, 
Pottery,  &c.  &c. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  they  have  neglected  any  of  these  ? 
A.  Water-colours — -by  never  having  elected  a  single  associate  from 
the  ranks  of  the  water-colour  painters,  though  some  of  the  greatest 
artiita  England  ever  had  worked  in  thisroedinoi  j  by  giving  no  instruc- 
tion in  water-colour  paiutiog  in  their  schools ;  by  recognizing  in  no 
way  the  existence  of  the  great  water-eolonr  societies;  hy  having  only 
one  small  room  for  the  exhibitition  of  water-colour  work — by,  in  fact, 
tmting  it  as  a  matter  entirely  inferior  to  oil  painting.  Etching 
nd  Wood-cutting — hy  showing  no  public  recognition  of  tlio  artists 
engaged  in  them,  by  having  no  dc]>artmrnt  for  their  exhibition,  or  in 
iti  schools  for  iuHtructioii  in  these  arts.  Sculpture — ^by  having  (till 
fjnte  recently)  but  one  small  dark  rrjom  for  its  reception,  by 
proriding  no  adequate  school  for  Hx  cultivation,  hy  neglecting  the 
nun  who  most  deserve  to  have  been  recognized  as  good  workmen — • 
null,  for  instance,  as  the  late  .Alfred  Stevens,  the  designer  of  the 
^eliington  Memorial,  and,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  the  author  of  the 
«fc«ue  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's 
dome,  upon  which  Sir  Frederick  Lcighton,  P.R.A.,  and  Mr. 
fojuitr,  R.A.,  are  at  present  engaged,  *  The  treatment  of  the 
decentivG  arts  mentioned  in  the  question,  may  be  summwl   up  very 

*  Tliii  Mulptor  VTM.  uerhajis.  the  only  artUt  of  great  ufttiT«  i^aniui  of  wliom  Flnaluiil 
I'M  bom  kbie  to  boaalthia  Uit  half-ctmtiiry,  I  i«  wtM  cntirt>ly  ii«Dlect«d  hv  the  AckdiMny 
ta  Uie  fmt  of  liis  Ufr,  aud  ijH-ut  tho  Krcatvr  part  of  it  ill  itrLt^itlta  fur  a  tatfl  UtoIUiooiI, 
"■Iguuil  flrt-^les  uiil  decontive  aculptiire  iot  tlie  manufuturora. 
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hriefly  as  follows :— Those  working  in  tUcm  hare  been  ignored;  no 
iostractiou  is  given  in  their  j>rocc«c«  or  principles,  no  rewsrd  tj 
recogoitioQ  of  any  kiud  has  been  LKi:atowcd  upon  lint-rate  workiDtlicu 
branches.  iJuroe-Jones'  staiued  glass,  Morri»*  designs  and  dyeiui 
tapestry  niauufactures,  Do  Morgan's  lustred  pottery,  Tiuwortb'n  it. 
corativc  sculpture — such  are  a  few  of  the  products  in  decorilian 
vbieh  have  been  carried  out  iudepeiidently  of  the  Academy. 

Q.  liut   I   notice  you  have  omitted  architecture   from  your  Ui*. 
Surely  the  Academy  have  shovn  a  zealous  care  for  the  iutereiUDT' 
this  ihe  most  important  of  our  domestic  fiae  arts? 

A.  I  tiave  omitted  it  only  because  the  proofs  ou  this  potDtirru 
numerous  aud  so  overwhelmiog  that  1  scarcely  know  wbicL  la 
•elect. 

Q.  Tell  me  first  whether  the  best  architects  haTe  oot  been  it-1 
variably  students  of  the  Academy. 

A.  Ko ;  the  rule  is  rather  the  oUier  way.  Amongst  others,  Bam. 
Gilbert  Scott,  Burges,  Street,  Waterhousc,  and  others  received  llEir 
education  elsewhere.    \Vbeu  ihey  became  momljcra  of  the  Aculemf.j 
if  at  all,  was  when  their  fame  had  come  no  lunger  to  be  dctiied:| 
tlicy  owed   nothing   to   the  Academy,  but  tlic  Academy  mucL  to] 
them. 

Q.  But    is    there    not   a   professorship    of    architecture  at  tbe] 
Academy  ? 

A.  Ves;  but  the  chair  has  not  been  filled  for  some  years. 

Q.  But  perspective  and  geometry  are  taught,  according  to  ill 
foundation  decree  of  the  Aeaileniy,  by  a  professor  specially  appoint 
from  amongst  the  Ko^'al  Acatlciuiuians. 

A,  Yes,  it  is  60  decreed  ;   but  it  is  asHertcd — and  I  hare  teeo 
denial  of  the  fact — that  "for  twenty-sis  years  there  haa   nut  beea 
found  one  Academician  willing  or   lit  to  perform   this   part  of 
trust — a  part  which  iu   the   higher  schools   of   the    Coutioeat 
regarded  aa  essential  to  the  tcaehitig.  not  only  of  architecture,  bti 
of  all  the  arts  of  design."  • 

Q.  Then  do  our  architects  fur  the  most  part  team  their  husinc 
privately,  outtiidc  of  the  Academy  V 

A.  Certainly.    Since   tlio  year  of   the   fouodation    of   the 
Academy    in    17GD  there  have  been   twenty-eight   architecta 
lulmittcd  to  mcmbcr.'ihip,  and  of  theac  ten  only  received  inst 
iu  the  Academy  schools. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  Academy  justified  in  thinking  that  architectun 
is  scarcely  a  matter  of  suificient  importance  to  demand  cultin 
by  their  body  ? 

A.  It  has  hardly  been  considered  iu  former  years  to  be  an  it 

»   Vi,fi!  tl.L>  "  Britiili  Arvbitect."  letter  by  Mr.  Wlute,  qaotod  in  faH  Jtf<iU  i 
S«pt.  10,  l&SO. 
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«Tt ;  iadeed,  many  of  us  think  that  painting  nnd  sriilpturr  were  in 
their  oHgiu  little  more  than  the  handraaida  of  nrrhitcRttirc.  Moreover, 
at  the  present  day  the  estimation  oF  this  art  on  the  Continent  is 
euch  OS  to  place  it  ia  the  mo&t  important  ponition.  Ono  of  the 
mow  celebrated  Fr<*nch  architects,  for  instance,  is  this  year  the 
Prciidcut  of  the  Aca<!cmi€  ties  lieaux  Arts.  Iti  this  instance,  aa  in  so 
TDsuj  others,  our  Academy  acts  contrary  not  only  to  the  universal 
prwiicc  of  other  nations,  but  to  all  tlic  tradition*  of  the  fine  arts, 
wkich  they  ignore  except  with  reference  to  the  one  division  of 
piinting  in  oil  colours, 

Q.  But  even  if  one  branch  of  fine  art  only  is  cultivated — i.*., 
piSnting — is  it  not  true  that  art  owes  very  much  to  Academic  help 
and  instraction,  aud  justifies  its  conduct? 

A.  Ko,  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

A.  It  is  not  true,  because  the  most  important  ktuds  of  painting — 
it.,  the  religious,  the  heroic,  the  historiciil — by  uo  uieaiis  flourish  in 
tlie  Academy,  and  have  even  (Iccruased  [rrcatly  of  late  years. 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Acudemy  are  re-sponsiblc  for  this  ? 

A.  Very  simply  j  because  they  not  only  elect  ns  associates  :iiid 
aculemiciauB  those  whose  art  is  moHt  opposed  to  such  work,  but  they 
cTCD  keep  out  entirely  the  moat  famous  artists  who  do  puint  pictures 
of  ihii  description. 

Q.  Give  instances  of  this* 

^  As  an  instance  of  a  religious  painter,  Mr.  Holman  lEunt^  the 
Mist  of  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  and  "  The  Shadow  of  Death  ;  " 
u  sn  historical  painter,  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  the  dcsi^er  of  the 
g»»t  hiitorical  aeries  of  Frescoes  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
aad  an  artist  whose  first  historiL-al  picture  was  painted  more  than 
fotiT  years  agQ.f 

Q.  But  if  they  omit  painters  of  the»e  subjects,  is  it  not  because 
mch  picture*  are  uDsiiilcd  fur  popular  exlii^iitiou  and  Academic  sane* 
tifjn,  and  do  they  not  foster  carefully  all  other  kinds  of  poetical  art  ? 

A  The  very  rcrentc  is  the  case,  as  great  religious  and  historical 
*orlc«  are  practically  the  very  matters  wliich  should  receive  academic 
■upport,  siuce  they  arc  most  desirable  tn  the  service  of  the  nation ;  since 
thor  attraction  to  the  more  frivolous  class  of  the  public  is  not  so 
nnsediate ;  since  the  time  and  lalwur  required  for  their  production, 
totitt  almost  always  be  iu  excess  of  any  pecuniary  return.      Rccogni* 

•I  mlt.  tor  tiM  resMa  pvta  nt  tb«  bejpnning  of  tliia  KrticU,  tfc«  ntaom  M  tbaaa 
imtnvlKiliatehMRakcMwhoM  work  i»  opposed  in  eharacWf  to»*t  o*»r«Ilgi«u, 
Mnl,  Imote,  or  hbtorw  iLind.  Their  num*  »i»i  nnfoftooiUly.  liow«T»f,  too  mm 
',"<**  to  auli«  Uw)  omiasico  of  ninrh  cohmv^ocdcw,  Uit  Unm  artwia  fonn  tb»  Ivpvl 
«m'u the  Acsdnny— ..*..  tbc  clu*  .>(  cuttnnw  Mioters. 

•  Bi  «M  tlie  iturtnictor  ol  f:..«tti  mi  Holnu  RsBt.  amomul  <*lw)r  eUta»  to  dii- 
t»rti«i,«wJU«[*inter»l>otit  tht.tyyt*™  utatSaot  of  li.e  fittMil  wir^T  rrtB^n*«it« 
l-rtvm  la  ths  wtuld-lie  picture  called  "Work." 
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tion  of  mch  work  nhonUl  be  odc  of  the  most  carefally  exerctn 
academic  privileges. 

Q,  Biat  you  do  not  answer  mj  question  as  to  poetic&I  art ;  ji 
this  much  encouraged  by  the  Academy  ? 

A,  Again  I  most  reply  that  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Q.  Prove  this. 

A.  It  might  he  taken  as  a  proof  to  notice  the  class  of  i 
exhibited  by  the  Members  of  the  Academy,  and  tuark  the  abi 
therefrom  of  auy  art  of  this  dcacription  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  pr 
more    siuiply   by   the  fact  that   the   whole  of  the   poetic  pon 
painters,  known  aa  the  Fre-Baphaelitcs,  and   thoae  of  their  « 
were  violently  abused  and  scorned  by  the  Royal  Academiciaai, 
the  single  exception  of.  Millais;  and   it   i»  a  strange  fact,  t^ 
aooQcr  did  this  last-mcutioned  painter  come  within  the  focnt  oi 
Koyal  Academy,  than  his  pictures  began  to  lose  little  by  Uttk 
poetic  qualities  and  subjects.* 

Q.   If  then,  the  Academy   do  not  encourage  religioua,  hiita 
or  poetic  paintings,  what  kind  is  it  which  they  do  foster  ? 

A.  A  species  of  subject  and  treatment  which  it  is  difficalt  ih 
to  describe,  hut  which  ma.j  be  roughly  labelled,  the  co&tume-j 
sentimental,  dramatic,  or  comic. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  their  selccUog  this  ? 

A.  The  plain  one  that  it  is  i}icturcs  of  this  kind  which  find  i 
ready  sale,  since  they  can  be  uuderatood  by  every  oue,  being  id 
simply  coloured  illustratioua  of  trivial  subjccu. 

Q.  Do  you  mean   then  to  assert  that  the  Academy,  «i  a 
test  the  quality  of  fine  art,  by  its  likelihood  of  fiading  pnrdni 
and  do  not  seek  to  encourage  painting  of  tlie  highest  akm'i 

A,   Such  is  iutlecd  the  case. 

Q.  Cau  you  give  me  any  proof  of  this  ? 

A,  Yes;  since  the  portraiture  of  the  dressed-np  baby  iatmeof 
moat  frequently  chosen  subjects,  and   this  is  the   one  whidi 
most  ready  sale: 

Q.  Why  should  that  be  the  case? 

A.  Partly  because  the  great  ma;ority  of  visitors  to  the  Add 
(as  to  all  our  other  picture  galleries)  are  women,  partly  beam 
pictures  obtain  ready  purchasers  in  the  proprietors  of  wcdd;  i 
papers,  who  find  they  form  attractive  subjects  for  rcprodaoi 
colour  printing  for  Christmas  and  Holiday  subjects. 

C^.  But  would  not  the  best  Dutch  art  come  under  a  somcwbaliia 


*  On  tMs  potat  IMr.  Itolmnn  Hunt's  opioioQisaTaltt&liIenne  ;  bert   '  ^ 

IB  ft  lctt«r  to  tlf  TimratA  Augtixt  IS,  I8SC    "  There h.-w  k*«n  but  cmr  ,  i 

by  the  Acn demy  during  iln;  wliolw  of  mj- c.\|>orirnco.     Over  rt(p«rt»M=  c'l' 
there  ifl  uo  tigbting :  w^Uy  fllinoM  th«i«  be ;    TlieM  stb  asaldnotis  aunlitl^  mIi 
danf;erotu.      ftiit  tnwai'di!  youn;;  mrii  of  ori^iual  furae,  of  vrhntover  torn,  i 
donu  by  the  Auiulcmy  and  it«  friends  to  miikQ  tbe  stniggln  ao  iapOMlMsa 
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description  (as  costume  art),  and  are  not  our  best  traditiooB  of  paint- 
ing derived  from  Holland? 

A.  Yea  ;  hut  the  domestic  art  of  the  Dtitch,  and  thai  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  liave  nothing  iu  common  in  suhject,  any  more  than 
metbiMl;  though  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  there  vaa 
cousiderabic  resemblance. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  shortly  what  you  mean  ? 
A.  The  Dutch  aooght  above  all    thinj^  for  perfection  of  chiaro- 
Kuro,  and  attained  it  by  man-cllous  precision  and  dexterity  of  work- 
manihip ;  but  though  they  seemed  to  care  Httlc  fur  their  subject,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  it  was  always  one  distinctively  evidencing  the  national 
Ufe,  either  of  the  home  or  the  State.     TVc  have  changed  all  this  :  in 
the  Academic  pictures,  there  m  little  if  anything  tli.it   can   he  felt  to 
be  distinctively  Gnglisli ;   there  is  no  attempt  at  telling  faithfully  the 
little  stories  of  home,  still  less  is  there  any  general   endeavour  to  lift 
lliem  iDto   beauty   by  perfection  of  workmanship.     These  picture*, 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  Academic  contributions  are  composed, 
tie  smart,  haU-foreigu   renderings   of  any  trivial  iancy  on  which  a 
pretty  costume  may  be  hung,  or  a  taking  title  atfixed.     Jt  is  not  that 
tliey  refer  to  litth  things  so  much  as   that  they  do  not  refer  to  any 
true  life  at  all ;  they  ha%'e,  so  to  speak,  no  existence  out  of  the  studio. 
Q.  'But  supposing  this  to  be  so,  arc  the  Academy  responsible? 
A,  Ycb;  tlicy  arc  doubly  responsible,  for  the  manner  of  regarding 
of  executing  such   subjects,  since  they  cUicfiy  elect  the  painters 
b  choose  such  auhjocts,  and  who  treat  thoiu  in  such  a  manner. 
Q.  But  if  all  this  bo  true  of  the  figure- painting  in  the  Academy, 
I  not  the  art  of  landscape  at  least  greatly  improved  and  honoured 
the  authorities,  and  all  its  best  professors  elected  ? 
A.  It  is  grievous  to  state  that  the  recognition  shown  to  landscape 
(■inters  is  even  more  reprehensible  in  its  partiality,  and  crrr^neous  in 
>t»  direction,  than  that  of  which  1  have  been  speaking. 
Q.  llow  is  this? 

A,  In  the  first  place,  the  Academy  have  always  considered  land- 
•ttpe  painting  very  inferior  to  figure ;  there  have  rarely  been  more 
*IiM  five  or  six  pore  taudscape  painters  amongst  the  whole  body  of 
Aflutemiciaus  and  Associates* — and  tlic  best  English  landscape 
P*ini«r»  have  generally  not  been  elected  to  the  Academy  at  all— 
«  for  instance,  in  the  old  days,  Dc  Wint,  David  Cox,  William  Barrett 
»d  Linnell;  and  in  the  prescut  time, Alfred  IIuut.Georgc  IVipp  North, 
William  Davis  (of  LiTcrpool),  Thomas  Collier,  and  Albert  Goodwin, 
»li  Undscape  painters  of  exquisite  ability.  And  in  the  secoud  place, 
tlie  landscape  painters  who  are  elected,  ore  for  the  most  part  men 
»bo  belong  to  the  so-called  realistic  Scotch  school  of  painters,  which 

•HI  ««iit  soiniAl  ]»»inUrs  there  ai*  not  at  pruvot  •v«»  u,  taoKj, 
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though  poseessiug  cousiderable  merit  for  its  rough  fidelity  of  ii&. 
preasion,  can  hardly  be  cousidercd  as  beittg  a  school  of  laiidaci}* 
paiaiing  at  all,  nince  its  method  is  almost  wholly  opposed  tonlltht 
traditions  of  the  great  masters.  Such  work  is  adapted  for  aniof. 
iog  what  may  be  called  the  cheap  melodrama  of  Nature,  itn  Ivn'd 
suusets,  its  drifliiig  mists,  the  flashes  of  sunset  on  a  hill  siiie,  mj 
similar  eflbcts;  but  it  is  incapablcj  by  its  coarseness,  lack  ofsabtlctr 
and  detail,  its  delicicucj  ia  all  the  traditions  of  great  paintiii|,or 
giving  us  work  of  permanent  valuej  and  it  has  this  fatal  dnvbicb, 
that  its  qualities  are  sucli  as  to  dcadeu  aU  our  perceptions  to  [and. 
scape  art  of  really  6ne  quality.  It  ia  abore  all  others^  for  tUi 
reason,  paintiug  to  which  an  Academy  should  steel  its  hearty 
close  its  portals,  aiucc  if  it  prevails,  it  will  stamp  out  all  tlie 
and  more  delicate  renderings  of  Nature  ;  the  more  inevitably,  uilii 
above  all  others  the  painting  wbich  looks  well  in  au  exhibition. 

Q.  Then  ynu  a.*iscrt  that  religious,  historical  and  poetic  art  n 
neglected,  that  architecture  is  despised,  that  costume  art  of  &  trimt 
and  iin-national  kind  is  encouraged,  that  laudsca]>c  painters  vnt^ 
sidercd  inferior  generally,  and  that  those  who  arc  admitted,  tre  HI 
the  best  Ricn,  and  that  while  this  is  the  case  with  oil  paiQl)flg,aD 
other  kinds  of  fine  art  are  unjustly  overlooked,  and  tlim  i 
provided  neither  proper  teaching  of  their  processes,  nor  reco^iliai 
of  their  results? 

A.  Yes;  I  assert  that  this  is  to  the  best  of  my  belief  an  abtoltitth 
accurate  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  neglect  of  the  interetti  «r 
fine-art  shown  by  the  authorities  at  Burlington  House. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  show  that,  even  if  the  above  is  tnif,  tU 
Academy  descrre  blame,  since  it  may  be  urged  that  thcj  are  tnl 
members  of  a  private  society,  and  as  such  have  a  right  to 
such  rules  as  seem  to  them  fitting,  and  for  those  who  do  not  liktlka 
—they  may  go  elsewhere — 

A.  That  is  just  the  point,  that  word  "  elsewhere,"  for  thu  ii 
practic;i11y  wlici-e  the  outside  artist  caonoi  go.  He  ts  bound  tutW 
Aeadcmy,  siu)]jly  because  it  has  gradually  usurped  all  autbohtTii 
art  matters,  and  owing  to  its  enormous  intluenee,  not  to  be  exhaM 
there,  is  coui^idered  by  the  public,  aud  above  all,  by  the  picture  (lealn, 
as  a  great  misfgrtuut;,  if  not  crime.  Moreover,  it  is  the  outiidevliit'i 
best,  almost  his  only  chance,  of  getting  his  work  seen  aud  sold;  id 
exhibitions  are  the  very  life-blood  of  large  numbers  of  the  utiiU 
world,  so  far  as  ^ale  aud  reputation  are  concerned. 

Q.  Stilt  that  does  not  prove  it  is  not  a  private  society. 

A.  No  ;  but  it  proves  that  it  can  only  be  a  private  society  in  BIA4 
for  a  body  which  affects  directly  the  livelihood  of  a  whole  profaoNi 
which  receives  protection  and  encouragement  bya  sjicciBl  RoyalCIiarttf; 
which  'has  a  very  important  site  freely  granted  for  its  exbitiitini 
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and  8chod9>  Trliich  derives  large  sums  of  money  from  the  exfaibitiou  oi 
outside  work,  and  which   always  takes  upon  itself  to  represent  the 
art  of  the  whole  country,  caDoot  be  considered  private  in  anjr  real 
sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Would  you  then  interfere  with  the  action  of  this  society  bo 
long  as  it  did  nothing  contrarr  to  law  ? 

A.  Certainly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  gradually  acrinircd 

^normona  extension  of    influence,  haa  become  practically   a   great 

j3tiblic  institution,  and  has  used  that  influence  unwisely  and  sclfisbly, 

.^nd  in  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  outside  artists. 

Q.  But  how  would  you  attempt  to  prove  this? 

A.  I   wonld  prove  it  partly   by   the   facts  that  I  have    already 

dnced  as  to  its  conduct  towards  every  branch  of  art  but  one,  and 

£'tJt  neglect  of  all  the  best  divisions  of  even  that  one  branch.      And 

T  would  prove  it  by  pointing  out  that  its  system  aiTords  no  rocogaitioD 

*o  the  younger  member*  of  the  profession,  who,  if  not  elected  associates 

izk&j  (and  do)  paint  excellently  for  years,  sweUiug  all  the  time  by  the 

interest  of  their  works  the  profits  of  the  Academy  Eihibition,  and 

Tccrive  not  even  the  rewurd  cjf  acknowledgment,  or  the  certainty  that 

their  works  would  be  even  hung  the  next  year.    I  would  point  out  men 

*li09B  workii  have  been  not  for  one  or  two.  but  twenty  ysara  admittedly 

*Hr«tive  features  of  the  annual  cxhiljition,  who  have  never  leccived; 

v\i  yery  likely  never  will  receive,  academic  notice,  thougli  by  all  the 

Kat  of  the  world  around  them,  their  merits  arc  well  known.     I  would 

point  out  inferior  men,    who   have  received    aud    will    rcticive    aucli 

Rwud — I  would   give  the  names  of  artists,  whose  quality   is   well 

kftowu,  whose  pictures   are   hung  on  the  line  one  year  and  rejected 

<x  skied    the  next — and    I  would  show  that  the  market  value  of  the 

inferior  work  was  directly  afl'cctcd  by  election  to  the  Academy,  to  the 

detriment  of  the  public  and  good  art.      I  wonld  even  point  to  many 

flf  the  greatest  men  in  English  art,  l)oth  living  and  dead,  the  works 

<if  «bom  never  received  academic  distinction. 

Q.  In  Heaven's  name  stop ;  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  your 
wawcn  on  this  head. 

A.  In  truth,  I  have  not  yet  enumerated  half  the  reasons  ;  but  pass 
touother  point,  and  I  wilt  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you. 

Q.  Vou  have  spoken  of  favouritism  ;  it  is  an  cosy  charge  to  make, 
ud  a  hard  one  to  deny ;  can  you  show  clearly  that  there  has  been 
*Qy  undue  amount  of  that  failing? 

A.  I  think  I  can  show  it  clearly  even  without  making  personal 
*Uiuioas,  though  of  course  the  great  majority  of  such  incident* 
'•lite  to  special  men  and  circumstances,  and  must  therefore  be 
Miitted.  Thua,  I  would  tiuotc  tlic  favouritism  shown  to  the  Scotch 
*k<»lof  laudscajw  painting ;  the  exclusion  of  poetic  and  historic  art, 
w  comparisoD  with  the  f^pace  given  to  costume  pictures  of  slight 
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dumestic  or  sentimental  interest;  the  CTcIusioa  of  wmtor-coloar 
painters  and  decorative  nrtistit  of  all  kinds  from  the  Academic 
Tanks,  and  the  fact  that  approved  exhibitors  arc  frequcDtly  rujoctcd 
without  any  reason  being  aiwigticd.  I  would  point  to  the  «orks  of 
art  purchased  for  the  nation  by  the  Academy  with  the  Chanlrey 
fnnd  money,  and  inqnire  how  it  happens  that  so  many  of  them  are 
by  Academicians  and  friends  of  Academician*,  and  whether  the 
majority  can  be  said  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  that  they 
should  be  the  "  works  of  the  highest  merit  that  can  be  obtained."  I 
would  show  too,  that  the  works  of  great  foreign  artists,  sculptors, 
or  ])ainterB,  suffer,  as  iu  the  present  exliibition,  when  the  work  of 
one  of  the  best  known  French  sculptors  was  rejected,  and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  Carolus  Durau's  portraits  hung  up  abore  the  line, 
while  iu  a  place  of  honour.  aluiot>t  beueath  it,  hung  a  picture  by  one 
of  bis  pupils.  _ 

I  could  show,  moreover,  that  erou  of  those  good  artists  whom  tho^ 
Academy  did  oventualiy  elect,  the  best  were  kept  waiting  for  years, 
and  only  admitted  grudgingly  when  their   continued   exclusion  bod 
become  too  llagraiit  an  exercise  of  pRrtialiiy. 

AtnougHt  such  men  would  be  John  Drett  and  Henry  Moore,  ihe  two 
l>eat  sea-])aiuters  inKngland.eacfa  onlyadmitted  afler  about  liftccu  years' 
waiting;  JJuroe-Jones,  admitted  after  five-and-twciily-years' j  Albert 
JIuore,  not  yet  admitted,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  exhibition ;  Alfred 
Hunt,  and  Albert  Goodwin,  the  most  delicate  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
most  imaginative  landscape  painter  in  England,  neither  of  whom  ore 
iu  the  list  of  Associates.  And  perhaps  to  these  names  1  might  add 
two  of  even  greater,  or  at  all  events  more  world-wide  repute,  sinoe 
they  are  thotce  of  the  two  most  daring  and  liighcat-airocd  of  all 
liring  English  artists — Mr.  Madox  Brown,  the  historical,  and  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  the  rcligiuus  painter.  Both  of  these  arc  old  men,  and 
men  who  have  been  great  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
both  as  utterly  neglected  by  the  Academy  a*  if  they  had  never  lived. 

Q,  But  do  the  Academy  not  deny  that  the  men  of  whom  you 
speak,  and  otliers  whi>  have  received  like  treatment,  arc  worthy 
of  public  recognitiun,  and  so  justify  their  conduct,  no  matter  how 
mistaken  ? 

A.  Noi  foe  they  «ay  nothiug  at  all  as  a  rule,  and  generally 
towards  the  close  of  au  artist's  career,  if  he  be  one  whose  reputation 
has,  iu  spite  of  their  neglect,  bccunio.  cstahlijilicd,  they  offer  him 
election.^     Sometimes  even    when  he  dies  withuut  rcct^uilion,  as 

*  TliJs  char^-e  aeoma  almnat  iiiar«dible,  but  it  ii  cninptetely  bom«  out  hf  Esels :  ride 
tuyrn.  I'liis  otter  of  election  Ja  *  difficult  m&ttcr  to  bulMtftACiAte,  aUM  it  i»  tardy 
ActiiiOIy  iniwlt;  in  nrvcijic  U-rms — for  cibvimiH  rrn^oriB.  Tho  wtist,  however,  i>  "  sotuided  " 
on  tli«  aubjeit,  and  U  fuund  o^rvwbic.  is  clwlwd.  Aibo  iuBtauei*  o(  Uim,  the  MKxrfa;; 
c^tFATt  fnmi  s  letter  of  Mr.  Madax  Bnvm'a  iti  tnt«rv«tiiie :  "  l^ifteoa  yon  aiaee,  Mr. 
Ilolmnn  Hunt  cjdlcd  at  jiiy  atudio  to  aak  Jay  advice  whether  hotbonld  *eo«pt overtures 
mule  la  hun-«ritbft  viawto  eDt«ring  the  AoadRmy."— /bl'  MaU  Uflsrffr,  Angu>t!S1. 
1686. 
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vilh  Linnell  and  Roncttt,  they  exhibit  his  works  in  their  galleries, 
wd  so  make  money  out  of  the  artist  dead,  whom  they  had  despised 
icd  ipiored  living. 

Q.  But  do  artists  and  their  friends  submit  to  such  elections  at  the 
tad  of  life,  and  such  collections  of  works  being  made  after  death? 

A.  Yes ;  because  the  influence  of  the  Academy  ts  so  great  that  fcw- 
irtiits  are  ab]e  to  bear  its  enmity  in  the  Hrst  c»sc ;  and  in  the 
■eeond,  friends  and  relations  sacrifice  their  own  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour  (?)  shown  to  the  deceased  artist.  'Within  a  very  short 
tiine  the  lifelong  (or  nearly  lifelong)  neglect  is  forgotten  by  the 
pablic,  and  when  Itrowu  or  Jones  is  spoken  of  iu  future  years>  he  is 
claimed  as  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  a  proof  of  how  wide  are  their 
sympathies — how  impartial  their  ncttous  I 

Q.  Let  us  pass  to  another  subject  since  you  will  not  abate  your 
cbs^s  on  this  point.  Uow  can  you  jnatify  your  oomplaiat  as  to 
llie  Academy  Schools? 

A.  1  judge  them  by  the  narrowness  of  their  scope,  the  lack  of 

eooiistency  in  their   teaching,  the  absence    of  encouragement   and 

recognitiou  to  the  atudent  directly  he  has  completed  his  coxirse,  and 

b]r  the  poorness  of  the  results  shon'n. 

Q.  Oire  me  some  ground  for  believing  you  on  these  points. 

A.  Certainly  ;  their  uarrnvncss  of  scope  is  proved  at  once  by  their 

lisFtDg  bat  small  provision  made  for  the  art  of  sculpture;  uonc  ^to 

4hebestof  my  belief)  for  water>colours;    no  schools  of  decorative 

■t,  etchiug,    or  cngniving.     The   lack    of  consistctit  teaching    is 

slioau  in  many  ways,  chielly  the  fact  that  the  instruction  in  painting 

ii  given   by   two  Acailcmicians  who   are  changed  every  mouth  or 

tiro;  above  all,  by  the  poorness  of  the  result  upon  the  atudent;  for 

whereas,  if  a  student  goes  to  Antwerp,  I>uiu>eldurf,  Paris,  or  i(ome, 

he  is  taught  in   one  systematic  manner,  and  comes  out  from  the 

rScfaool  able,  after  bis  method,  to  paiut  ;  when  he  leaves  our  Academy, 

is  generally  at  but   the  beginning  of  his  instruction  iu  painting, 

find    most  frequently,  if  he  can  afford  it,  goes  to  a  foreign  school  to 

his  business.      And  if  he  can't  afford  it,  and  begins  painting 

home,  he  generally  muddles  away  some  yearB  in  search  of  a  sys- 

Latic  method  of  work,  and  goes  in  the  end  abroad,  instead  of  at 

it:,  and  learns  his  business  at  thirty,  instcail  of  at  fifteen. 

Q.   Have  you  ever  known  such  things  to  happen  ? 

■^L  Yes;  and  \a  my  personal  friends.     At  the  present  moment  there 

u,    in  a  great    French   painter's  studio,  learning  to  paint,  one  whose 

pioturcs  have  been   hung   frequently  on  the  line  at  the  Academy. 

Like  a  wise  man,  he  discovered  one  day  that  he  didn't  know  his  trade 

(tlioogh  the  Academy  thought  he  did),  and   so  went  off  and  began 

>S^un.     Besides  this,  the  majority  of  well-known  English  artists  at 

lUc;  present  time  hare  been  trained  abroad — and  this  even  includes 

th«i  beat  of  the  Royal  Academicians. 
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Q.  But  do  rou  tell  me  that  after  IIia  student  lias  been  tauglii  at 
the  Academy,  no  hel])  or  rccoguicion  ia  afforded  him  'f 

ji.  By  the  Academy  as  a  body,  uouc  whatever.  Au  AcudeiuiciaD 
may  ))erbai>s  take  a  fancy  to  faini,  and  see  that  hii  pictures  receive 
favourahlc  consideration  when  they  are  sent  in  for  eihibition,  but 
there  is  absolutely  uo  provision  j'or  helping  him,  or  making  his 
merit  known  to  the  public  at  large.  He  is  kicked  out,  a  very  young 
bear,  into  the  world,  to  sink  or  swim  as  best  he  may. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  Academy  Schools  teach  too  little, 
teach  that  little  badly,  and  leave  off  their  teaching  and  their  help  at 
the  very  oiomciit  when  it  h  most  needful? 

A,  That  ia  exactly  my  opinion.* 

Q.  I  must  yny  that  if  the  facts  arc  as  you  have  stated  them,  you 
have  made  out  n  strong  case  against  the  late  admiriistration  of  the 
Academy  ;  but  do  not  all  or  moat  of  the  mattrrti  you  blame,  belong  to 
bygone  times,  and  is  not  the  present  administration  doing  its  best  to 
Kmedy  all  deficiencies  ? 

j4.  No  doubt  there  is  a  party,  and  one  of  considerable  strengtb 
in  the  Academy  itself,  in  favour  of  reform,  aud  it  consists  of  some  of 
the  strongest  members,  headed  by  the  President  j  but  it  is  numerically 
weak,  and  there  ia  no  chance  of  any  radical  alteration,  such  as  is 
necessary,  being  made  even  by  that  party.  So  long  ago  as  1 S63  a  Royal 
Commissiou  of  intjuiry  »aa  held  into  the  state  of  the  Academy,  irhich 
recommended  amongst  many  other  things  thcrcstrictionof  the  members 
to  the  exhibition  of  four  iusttad  of  eight  pictures,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago,  twenty-three  ycurs  afterwai-ds,  a  motion  to  the  eame  effect 
having  been  brought  forward  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.t 
Except  under  pressure  from  without,  there  is  no  reabou  to  bcliere 
that  the  Academicians  will  abate  a  jut  of  their  present  privileges,  or 
exercise  them  in  a  more  generous  manner. 

Q.  \Vlmt  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

A.  Apply  that  pressure  most  assuredly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  twenty  thousand  sufluring  artists, 

Q.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  the  Koyal  Academy  ia  entirely 
responsible  for  all  the  defects  you  have  enumerated  ? 

A.  Bv  no  means,  for  thesn  defects  could  never  have  existed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  culpable  indidcrcnee  of  the  public,  the  want  of 
rcHoliitc  and  continued  action  on  the  part  of  the  ont&idc  artisls,  and, 
above  all,  the  deplorable  ignorance  aud  partiality  shown  by  the  public 
press. 

Q.   How  have  the  press  been  to  blame  in  this  matter  ? 

*  There  ore  many  vital  dcfccta  in  tb«  Aciuluroy  Schoob  whicli  I  here  tnntt  for  sal:* 
of  IjTovity. 

t  ScTcnil  ntlicr  rMbnini*iiJatioiia  of  this  ComniUaion  wer«  uMnled  to  by  the  Royftl 
Acndviiiy  nt  tkat  Uhhi  wiiea  tbey  were  dpsiroiiii  to  g.iin  tlic  Kit«  of  BarJington  UouH, 
but  I  <lo  uot  know  tlutt  ouo  of  tucm  luii  bccti  curriud  out. 


« 
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A,  Chietly  io  the  igaorance  tbcy  have  showo,  and  the  indifference 
with  vrbich  ilicy  have  discharged,  or  ratiier   not   discharged,  their 
function  of  criticism.     Till  within-  the   last  few  ycat^  the  art  critic 
of  a  newspaper   ira«  aimpi}''  au  ordinary  juurnnliat,   who   comhined 
that  ofHce  with  his  other    writings,  and   pickeil    up  «uch  knowledgu 
of  bis  subject  as  was  ah^olutely  necessary  as  ho  wbtit  along-. 
ii.  But  such  a  4)racticc  surely  docs  not  obtain  now  ? 
A.  More  than  yon  would  tliink  ;   in  many  of  the  minor  papers^ 
oiaguines  and  reviews,  it  is  still  in  full  force^  and  even  on  some  of 
tliosc  of  the  lirst  rank.* 

Q.  But  how  is  it  ttiat  llie  e<litors  permit  this? 
A.  The  editors  not  only  permit  but  prefer  it.  "  Notice"  (of  art 
matters)  as  opposed  to  "cnticism,"  is  what  they  choose,  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason:  "notice,"  makes  friends;  criticiara,  makes 
eaeuieg.  Besides,  the  measure  of  the  public  interest  is,  and 
oeoessarily,  the  measure  of  the  editor's  indifference  or  concern,  and  it 
ii  bdicvcd  by  editors,  and  rightly  (as  regards  the  past),  that  the  public 
dou't  care  much  about  art,  and  that  consequently  any  serious  and 
■detjoate  treatment  of  its  examples  or  its  professors  is  unnccded. 
Biisidca  this,  there  are  other,  and  I  grieve  to  say  more  unworthy, 
reasoBS,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  they  arc  generally  present. 

The  Academicians  and  Associates  and  their  friends  are  a  powerful 
Wjr,  and  can  in  many  indirect  ways  make  themselves  pleasant  to  the 
artieribe — sometimes  even  to  his  editor,  if  he  is  pleasant  to  them — 
»iid,  more  directly  than  these,  the  art  publisher's  influence  is  eou- 
ij'leriblc  in  the  jiamc  way.  I^ct  rac  give  a  rather  curious  instance — for 
*liE  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch — of  a  fraok  attempt  to  buy  criticism 
■itli  a  dinner.  One  day  a  critic  received  au  invitation  to  a  "  literary 
'^inucr/' which,  being  young  and  comparatively  innocent,  puzzled  him 
ntrcinely,  for  it  came  from  a  firm  of  picture  dealers,  &c.,  of  whom  he 
Usu  nothing  whatever.  Wondering  wbiit  the  occasion  could  be,  hu 
fi»oUed  to  go,  and  went.  The  dinner  was  eaten — a  very  elaborate 
^u,  at  the  "  Bristol " — and  after  it  some  eulogistic  speeches  about  the 
li'cr  of  the  feast  were  made,  iu  the  midst  of  which  the  critic 
^  <l«estiou  departed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  happened  to  be  passing 
^1*  gallery  where  these  publishcni  were  exhibiting  some  pictures, 
•"i  Went  iu  to  see  Ihem.  They  wore  a  small  and  very  iodiflereut 
'Election  of  paintings.  Rather  disgusted,  be  was  leaving  the  gallery, 
*ntn  be  was  stopped  at  the  door  by  one  of  the  proprietors.  "  Good 
■Kiimiag,  Mr.  Blank ;  1  have  not  yet  seen  that  notice  in  the 
' Tliuoderer."'     "Good  morning,  Mr.  Dash;  I  have   not   the  least 

*  Xm  onljr  th«  inanaat,  bnt  the  impadeaoe  of  Mme  of  thMc  Jonmaliatk  eritict  ta 
''**W(diMc]r.  A  imm  dkya  mgi  aati  of  Ihem  aaMtted  Uut  it  traa  »  pu«itiv«  dnwbMk  to 
f'' VI  cntw  to  ksow  how  lo  (mint — it  would  b«  Ukriy  to  giv«  bim  *  "  |irnftMrional 
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lotentioQ  of  writiug  abont  your  gallciy."     And  so  exeunt,  ini  rjie 
IVame  of  miud,  both  dealer  And  critic.     The  "  nobbling"  orcritki, 
however,  ia  too  large  a  subject  to  enter  upon  here,  and  is  mononr, 
a  {iractice  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found,  save  that  of  empio^ 
ing  men  whose  {xMition  puts  them  beyond  such  temptatiooa.    lit 
wont  of  it  is  that  Toung  writers   arc  apt   to  believe   that  the  liitle 
tributes  sent  to  them  by  dealer,  publisher,  or  artist,  arc  not  quid  pn 
tpttf,  but  what  they  profc-ss  to  be,  recognitions  of  the  critical  inleUi. 
gence  and  compliments  to  his  artistic  knowledge ;  and  the  awakcuio^ 
comes  too  late  — -when  the  dinner  is  eaten,  for  instance.     Tiir  onlf 
way  is  to  decline  ererything  of  the  kind.     I  found,  penonaJIy,  ihu 
after  writing  one  or  two  letters  to  fine-art  publishers,  saying  I  irosU 
not  accept  prints,  etchings,  &&.  1  was  troubled  no  longer  by 
presentation.* 

0.  Then  what  do  you  consider  tlie  remedy  for  this 
knowledge  and  impartiality  in  press  criticism. 

A.  The  same  as  it  is  in  crery  other  department,  to  cm[doyi 
competent  mcu  who  are  experts  iu  their  subjects ;  to  pay  tlie 
adequate    salary,  and    not   to    interfere  witli    them  as  long 
vork  is  honestly  done.     The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  the 
an   art  critic   being  easy,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  diQiculloraltl 
departments  of  journalism,  and  the  Imnlosl  to  fill  satisructonlT.f 

Q.  PrcRtscly,  but  I  think  you  are  somewhat  wandering  froai  cor 
Kubjcct,  which  was,  if  I  niiHt.ikc  nnt.  the  nccesRily  of  rdima  la 
the  Koyal  Academy.  Tell  mo  now  in  what  direction  you  tooU 
make  your  reform  ;  wlint  Mlleralions  are  most  imperative,  acdihouM 
be  most  immediately  instituted  V 

A.  I  cau  do  little  more  titan  briefly  name  these,  nor  do  Ink' 
to  state  tiiem  as  the  best  that  can  be  devised;  but  as  alteratiau 
which  would  certainly  effect  a  vast  improvement,  and  which  sic 
practically  possible. 

1.  That  "  Royal   Academician "  should   be  a  chief  title  ol 
honour,  only  given   to  those  who,  in   the  opinion  of  the  wl 
artistic  cominuiiity,  descn'cd  it  by  their  services  to  art 

2.  The  Associates  should  be  increased  (doubled)  in  numl 
and  should   only  hold   their   post  for  a  short  UQinl)er  of 
(live  would   he  sufficient),  so  as  to  give  place  in  their  turn' 
other  artists.     Old  Asuviatea  sliould  have  the  right  to 
pictures    the    same   as     those   then   in   office,  and   should 
capable  of  rc-clcclion  after  a  certain  interval. 

3.  Election  to  the  jiost  of  Koyal  Academician    should  be 


*  Unfortnnktcly,  tliia  mokea  nuny  eurmieB. 

T  I  ilonatwuili  tol»iimiiad«rabM>d<in  tluapoint  Agroottrerygnftfe imiROWMlftl 
b««n  wfTMttcil  lA  lAt«  nan,  buc  rvry  muuli  aUlI  remains  to  \m  «1dd».    Art  critMiBlsl 
**"«a  tDAtterB  which  \aA  l^cttcr  not  Ho  done  &t  ftU  than  done  by  an  incoiu|tetcid  ] 
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I 


'Vhote  body  of  AMociates,  past  and  present,  and  all  regular 

exltibitors  at  the  AcademT,  and  the  candidates  should  be  chosen 
only  inta  among  the  Associates  who  have  been  re-elected  at 
least  oiicc. 

4.  Frofcssora  of  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  should  be  capable 
of  election  as  cither  Associates  or  Academicians,  A  certain 
proportion  of  sculptors  and  architects  should  be  olTrays  members 
uf  the  Academy,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  those  arts  should 
be  properly  looked  after :  the  decorators  should  also  be  raprc- 
■ented  on  the  governing  body. 

5.  A  system  of  reward  by  medal  and  diploma  should  bo 
instituted  for  the  service  of  the  younger  artists,  and  to  Lave 
gained  at  least  one  of  these  malais,  should  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  Associatcship. 

6.  These  medals  should  be  given,  not  only  for  painting,  but 
,      for  sculpture  and  the  decorative  arts. 

ft       7.  The  iLumber  of  pictures  exhibited  by  Associates  should  he 

H  limited  to  two,  that  by  Acailemicians,  to  four. 

B  8.  Artists  whose  pictures  bare  been  bung  throe  suoceesive 
years,  should  have  a  prior  right  of  selection,  and  medallists 
should  have  the  right  to  show  one  picture,  for  at  least  three 
years  from  the  date  of  their  medal. 

9.  Adequate  Schools  of  Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts 
•faould  He  institntcd  and  administered  by  the  Associates  and 
Academicians,  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
pupilit  in  these  to  compete   for  medals  after  the  termination  of 

»  their  studentship.* 
10.  Advauceil  studios  should  be  instituted,  in  which  students, 
after  completing  their  academic  course,  should  study  under 
the  occasional  supervision  of  an  Associate  or  Academician,  in 
his  peculiar  style.  This  system  has  long  been  at  work  in 
France,  nnd   answers  admirably.     The  students  are  visited  by 

t    their  master  but   once  a  week,  sometimes  once  a   fortnight, 
■for  an  hour  or  two.      In  th.it   hour  or  two  he  goes  round  to 
each  pupil,  tells  him  clearly  how  he  is  going  on,  frequently  takes 
a  canvas  and  puts  in  a  right  beginning   for  Mm,  "  now  you 
I      start   fair,  go  on   with   that."     There   is  little  conception  iu 
B    £agland  of  the  advance  which  students  make  in  this  way,  by 
W    continuing  in  a  definite  style,  under  a  master  they  have  them- 
mIvo  selected.     A  kind  of  personal  as  well  as  artistic  enthu- 
siaam  grows  up  at  once ;  a  definite,  is  substituted  for  au  indefinite 

■     aim,   and   the  only  danger   is   that   the   style   is   adopted   too 
exclusively ;  that,  however,  iu   after  years  rights  itself  if  the 

l^neh  sohooli  need  aot  Deeeatsrily  be  immediately  admiaistared  by  tlie  Acadomiciuia, 
",  ba  stStistod  to  tbe  .^cadetoy,  and  recoj^nizod  by  it  lo  its  remrda,  electioua,  Ac 
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artist  Laa  an;  iudividualit}',  aad  if  Dot,  he  may  just  as  well  vFork 
ia  ODe  style,  as  in  any  otlier — or  none  at  all.  ^ 

Q.  You  seem  to  attach  great  importauce  to  this  last  provision  ?     V 

A.  I  confess  that  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  it.  I 
believe  it  is  the  very  mainspring  of  the  French  excellent  haudicraftj 
for  it  continues  the  student's  iuatruction  at  precisely  the  very  moment 
vhen  it  is  most  needed  ;  it  at  once  humhles  and  invigorates  him,  and 
it  hinds  together  the  old  and  the  young  artists,  ns  they  should  be 
bound,  in  a  brotherhood  of  mutual  esteem  and  mutual  help.  For, 
note,  that  it  is  hy  no  means  only  the  young  man  who  gains  hereby. 
The  instructor  secures  far  himself  a  hand  of  young  disciples  eager  in 
his  praise,  and  ready  and  willing  to  extend  Lis  principles  and  practice 
to  the  utmOBt.  And  this,  moreover,  is  one  of  those  reforms  which 
could  he  carried  out  without  injuring  any  one  ;  and  which,  if  I  kno» 
anything  of  his  chnracter,  the  President,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  him- 
self, would  be  the  first  to  approve  and  help. 

Q.   Have  you  any  more  alterations  to  suggest? 

A.  Many  lu  connection  with  the  yearly  exhibition,  but  they  iro 
too  much  in  the  nature  of  detail  to  enter  upon  at  present ;  besidea, 
my  throat  is  somewhat  dry  with  auswcriug  your  questions,  and  I 
think  a 

Q.  "Brandy  and  soda?" 

A.  Thank  you. 

Harrt   Qcilter. 
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In  the  case  of  public  patronage,  ou  the  other  haod^  to  which 
purpose  solely  to  refer,  the  Church  ia  iu  do  iray  ludehtcd  to  the  public 
patruu  or  patrous  of  the  time  being,  iudividualljr  or  by  luLcritaucc. 
Neither  they,  nor  any  auccfitoni  of  tiieirs,  hare  coutributcd  of  their 
owu  substance  to  the  patroiiiige  of  the  churches  to  which  they  pre- 
Bcut.  The  putruiiaf^c  w}iich  tlicy  possess  has  sjjrtmg  from  the  bene- 
ficenoe  of  churchmeu  gcuenilly.  ^| 

The  Tery   great  and  ftir-reachinf;  importance   of  this  branch  oC^ 
patTonage  will  bo  scen^  when  wc  cou8i(k-r  the  livings  which  arc  in  the 
hands  of  public  patrons.      Under  the  head  of  public  patrons  we  may 
euumerate  Archbishops,  Bishops,  the  Crown  and  Chancellor,  Cathedral 
Chapters,  Vicars  of  Slother  Churches,  Universities  and  Archdeacons. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
public  patrons : — 

Episcopal 2,657 

Crown  and  ChancoUor 1,077 

Chapters 9S6 

Vicars  of  Mother  Churches      ....  905 

Umrersities    .......  697 

Archdcucooa  .......  50 

Total    .  C,31S 

In  round  numbers,  G.OOO  out  of  13,538  livingB  in  England  are  in 
public  patronage.  Consequently,  really  half  the  livings  of  the  Cbuieb 
are  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  of  corporations,  who  have  uever 
thcmscWes  CKpcndcd,  nor  did  their  ancestors  expend,  a  fraction  iu  the 
endowment  of  the  lix-ings  to  which  they  present.*  No  pica  therefore 
of  any  injustice  towfirds  those  patrons  could  be  raised,  if  the  patrQU> 
age  of  those  llviugs,  which  the  Church  generally  has  created  and 
endowed,  were  by  the  Church  diverted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
from  the  individual  to  the  Church  itself. 

The  bishops  have,  as  is   well   known,  been  the  fint  to  point  out 
the  grievous  anomalies  which  exist  iu  the  present  statu  of  private 
patronage,  but  anomalies  equally  grievous  exist  iu  the  present  state 
of  public  patronage,  and  are  equally  detrimental  to  the  developmeii|H 
of  the  Church.  iH 

Many  public  patrons  are   abscuteus,  who  have  neither  local  con-^l 
uectiou,  uor  local  knowledge,  nor  interest  in  the  parishes  conucotcd 
with  the  liviugs  to  which  they  present.     Sueh  absentee  jiatrons  are 
notably  the  Crown  and  Chaneellor,  the  Dean  and  Chapters,  and  Ihi^ 
patrons  of  college  livings.  ^^ 

Again,  we  find  as  public   patrons   the  vicars  of  what  arc  called 
mother   uhurehes.     The  posaessiou  of  their  patronage  by  the  vicara 
of  mother    churches   is   umially   limited   to   their   own    immcdiat^| 
neighbourhood.     Churches,  however,  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 

*  The  collc([eis  Kt  tho  UnivQr>itJ3«  havv  iuLeritixl,  and  Btand  tkonfor*  la  ■  difimnk 
rvlatiua  tottic  original  Uvaon  tluiu  ull  thu  otlicr  jmblio  i>atrond  in«ntioa««l. 
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boorbood  arc  the  T017  last  to  irhicb  tbe  ricara  of  mother  churchci 
thonld  prcscDt.  For  most  of  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  ricara  of 
iDotlicr  churches  are  nov  found  in  our  large  tovus  and  populouii 
naghhourhoods.  Here  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  Church 
Bhoald  have  able  and  independent  men,  and  should  not  be  reduced  to 
one  shade  of  theological  opinion.  This  uniformity  of  theological 
ojnnion  is  undoubtedly,  as  a  matter  of  conrtcay,  in  some  degree 
iecared  under  the  present  system.  But  such  uniformity,  even  if 
desirable,  which  we  question,  docs  uot  necessarily  produce  unanimity 
io  the  town  or  neighbourhoud,  but  rather  the  opposite;  and  the 
ficir  of  the  district  parish  church,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  the 
nominee  of  a  brother  clergyman  in  the  immediate  vicinity^  loacn,  as 
loDg  u  his  nominator  lives,  a  largo  amount  of  independence,  which 
iti)  rery  undesirable  that  he  should  lose. 

This  possession  of  patronage  of  ailjaccnt  livings  by  the  vicar  of  the 
mother  church  originated  in  the  great  difficulty  which  existed  in 
iormcr  days  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  vicars  of  old  parishes  to 
tie  cutting  off  of  portions  of  their  parishes  for  separate  ecclesiastical 
ditl:ict».  In  past  days  such  abstrnction  of  parishioners  meant 
•bttraction  of  fees  from  the  pocket  of  the  vicar,  and  an  abstraction 
of  rates  from  the  support  of  the  mother  church.  Consequently,  the 
ifittr  of  past  daya  might  perhaps  reasonably  object  to  such  abstrac- 
iliOB,  unless  the  patronage  of  the  district  church  were  guaranteed  to 
Wttself.  But  these  ucceasarily  reasonable  claims  of  the  vicar  of  the 
notber  church  of  past  days  do  uot  exist  fur  the  vicars  of  the 
saather  churchos  of  the  present  day. 

But  uot  only  is  rcrision  needed  In  the  above  instancc»  of  public 
,  jitrDnagCj  but  there  is  a  growing  couvictiuu  tu  the  minds  of  church- 
Ittcn  that  the  system  of  episcopal  patronage  requires  cooipletc  revi- 
ooa.  The  exercise  of  episcopal  patronage  is  not  iu  auy  way 
primitive;  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origiti.  The  exercise  of 
lift  episcopal  office,  and  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  patronage  arc 
Kit,  uor  were  they  in  the  primitive  Church,  iu  any  way  necessarily, 
luodated.  Cishop  Stiiliuglleet  in  his  "Ireuicon"  asserts  that  the 
J|)ta  of  divine  right  for  diocesan  episcopacy  was  never  heard  of  iu 
I  primitive  Church.  Yet  it  was  through  this  diocesau  power  that 
jiiage  came  into  the  possession  of  the  episcopate.* 
the  Xdfe  of  the  late  Bishop  M'ilberforcc,  it  is  recorded  with 
It  successful  results  the  persevering  and  continuous  efl'orts  of  a 
^Dp  to  obtain  advowsons  may  be  crowned.  When  Wilberforce 
:  appointed  Bishop  of  Oxford,  only  sevcuteen  livings  were  iu  the 

tStiIUi>){;tleet  iloea  uot  at  &11  ijucition  eputcojiacj  iUdf,  nur  v\ea  Ihi?  tUviue  n|[bt  of 
■J.     His  ijUMtioDlng  nien  only  to  tliote  tnodero  (liTiaioni  uid  boundaries  of 
right  whicli  tutvc  u  little  to  dc  with  the  &cri]>tuiid  claim  of  opitoupacy  m 
iiiirigtoa  of  tlie  chA{>tcra  of  tho  Kcw  Tcstamcct  hare  to  do  witb  tho  inspiration 
t  the  akcred  writings  thctosvlvca. 

Q  ct  3 
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gift  of  the  bisliop.  Duriag  the  tweDty-four  yean  of  lii»  epboojUl 
from  1845  to  18G;>,  he  added  one  hundred  an<l  four  livings  to  tfc 
patruuage  of  the  episcopate  of  that  diocese.* 

If  aucient  and  primitive  right  be  takeo  into  account,  it  moit  be 
admitted  that  the  claims  of  the  laity  ou  patronage  are  infinitelTolilcr 
than  those  of  the  bishops.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  so  onay  )xj 
patrons  In  the  Church  is  an  indicatiou  of  the  aacicut  origin  or  tk 
claims  of  the  laity.  This  share  of  the  laity  ia  the  uppoiutrDcalnf 
their  clergy  is  in  fict  oue  of  the  distinctive  features  of  thepritnitiw 
Church.  It  dates  back  f  o  even  the  sub-apostolic  fathers.  St.  ClnseEt, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  gives  us  to  distinctly  tut^ct- 
stand  that  the  appointments  of  their  clergy  were  made  "  niik  de 
common  coascnt  and  approval  of  the  whole  church."  (vimt^ 
\qcra'(Tic  rr^c  ixicXfjoinc  vaitTtq.     Clement  ad  Corinth,  sliv.) 

At  a  recent  mcctiug  of  the  Diocctiaii  Conference  of  the  LivcrptDl 
Diocese,  Canon  Lt-froy  c:iprcssc(]  himself  strongly  upon  this  sabjed 
"  He  ofTcrcdj"  said  the  Canon,  "  his  heartiest  cougratulaiioiia  lo  tk 
bishop  of  the  diocese  that  be  had  so  little  patronage  to  bestow.  He 
IwlicTod  that  it  saved  endless  bcartbiiniings. 

Oil  this  question  of  patrouage,  the  opinions  of  many  others  of  M 
clergy  and  laity  have  oti  recent  occasions  been  most  distinctly  a- 
pressed.  At  a  recent  diocesan  conference  at  St.  Albans,  vkn 
patronage  was  discussed,  Mr.  M.  H.  Oibbs  said:  "  It  is  indred  mod. 
visable  that  patronage  should  he  taken  from  indiridoal  laymen  ud 
placed  in  the  hands  of  cither  Crown  or  bishop.  It  is  much  betterfa 
the  Church  tbat  the  patronage  of  livings  should  be  widely  cxernd 
by  laymen." 

Deau  Oakley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Guardian,  writes :  *'  Give  the  pwib 
by  representation  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  its  pwior; 
protect  the  bishop  and  parish  by  nn  elided  diocesau  council  fori* 
purposes  of  patronage,  and  both  episcopal,  and  Crown,  and  ptimt 
patronage  will  soon  he  freed  from  many  of  their  existing  btcmidiCi* 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  on  more  than  one  recent  ocama 
spoken  to  the  same  cB'cct.  "  It  would  of  course  have  to  be 
defined,"  the  Hishop  said  at  his  diocesan  conference,  ^vtit 
effectual  representation  should  be,  before  it  could  be  introduced  ttt 
any  piece  of  legislation ; .  but  as  regarded  himself,  he  hod  ilt^ 
identified  himself  with  the  general  principle  that  congrcgation$  risA 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  minister,  in  order  to  aroiJ 
abuse  of  patronage." 

In  seeking  for  that  "  effectual  representation  "  of  wbicli  tta 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  speaks,  it  is  well  to  instance  for  considcntin 
the  system  of  patronage  which  has  been  established  in  our  col<iiWf| 
and  in  the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland.  "We  shall  there  bd 
the  institutions  which  uuestablished  churches  hare,  of  aWiiiM 
•  "  U(e  ot  Bisliop  WUberioi-oe,"'  p.  381.    TbeUrt  ef  HieUriiigsisUiwjim 
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oecessity^,  hcca  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  development  and  vitality 
of    their  Church. 

In  the  diocese  of  ChrUtchtirch,  New  Zetland,  three  different 
elemcDtj — parochial,  diocesan,  and  cpiacopal — are  at  work  in  the 
excTcise  of  patronage. 

Xq  any  case  the  bishop  may  elect  or  reject  the  nomioee  of  the 
Board  of  diocesau  uomiuatora.  The  rejected  uomiuL-e,  or  tliu  uomiua- 
lora,  may  Ihcu  appeal  to  the  beuch  of  bishops.  The  decision  of  the 
bench  of  bishops  i«  final. 

'ITie  regulations  for  the  exercise  of   patronage  iu  the  diocese  of 

Tasmauia  shall  be  gireu  iu  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Tasuiauia 

lumttlf : — "  In  Tastuauia,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  cuuncii  of  patronage 

consists  of  three  cleoiciits,  representing  threu   distinct   interests — 

parochial,    diocesan,    episcopal.      One    eleuieut    is    elected    by    tlie 

pariahioners  ;  a  second  by  tlie  diocesan  synod,  as  the  governing  body 

of  the  Church ;  the  third  in  the  bishop,  representing  the  interests  of 

Itc  whole  diocese."     "It  is  but  fair,"  the  Bishop  adds,  "  that  the 

lynod  and   the  parish   should  have  a    voice   in  the   nomination   of 

\h&  iijcumbeut,  as  long  as  they   both  coutributcj  as  they  do   in  the 

Colonial  Church,  to  the  stipend.     Kxceptions  to  this,  plan  are  made 

ia  behalf  of  churches  that  have  been  ■wholly  endowed  by  private 

lieneficcncc.      In  such  instances  the  patronage  is  placed  for  one  or 

norc  nominations  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  endows." 

luthe  Church  of  Ireland,  for  the  fnrniation  of  the  patronage  lioard, 
the  diocesan  synod  elects  one  layman  and  two  clergymen,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  nomination.  The 
Ea«cr  vestry  once  in  three  years  chooses  three  parochial  nomina- 
twi;  they  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  bishop  has  the  casting 
TOIc,  iLud  iu  addition  he  has  his  ordinary  vote  as  well. 

Sir  Michael  llicks- Beach,  at  the  Manchester  Conference  in 
16^,  speaking  of  the  Irish  Church  system  of  patronage,  said ; 
"Theorctioilly,  he  thought  that  uo  belter  system  could  be  devised. 
^Vtiile,  on  the  one  hand,  care  is  taken  to  get  the  voice  of  the 
pwisbioners  on  religious  subjects,  yet  the  controlling  power  in 
nuliug  the  appointment  is  vested  iu  a  body  which  has  interests 
IwTODd  thusc  of  tlic  jiarish,  and  which  would  regard  not  local 
I^judiccs  and  fancies  atouc,  but  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for 
tlie  livings,  for  the  best  service  of  the  particular  church,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  at  large." 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  representative  systems  which  the 
^isoopal  Church  in  our  chief  colonies  and  in  the  disestablished 
Chnrch  of  Ireland  has  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  in 
onler  to  carry  on  eflcctively  the  work  of  the  Church.  It  was  found 
by  npericnec  that  the  interest  of  the  laity  in  the  support  of  the 
derfy  could    not  otherwise  be  elicited. 

If  fuch  a  change   is   to  be  realised    in   Ihc  Church   of  England 
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whiUt  it  is  an  KstablishccI  Cburch,  it  can  only  be  effected 
coQceasion  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  similar  to  that  so  Ji 
tcndertwi  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  bishops  also 
initiate  iu  their  respective  dioceses  purely  representative 
Without  diocesan  osscmbltcs  distinctly  representative,  and  in  wlltcb^^ 
prc<wutatircs  alone  sit,  the  truio  mind  of  the  diocese  can  never  be  uc( 
taincd.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  Patronage  Board  elect 
by  assemblies  otherwiic  constituted  will  receive  the  confidence  of  i 
Chtirrh.  The  late  Uishop  of  Salisbury  was  an  earnest  advocateof 
presentation,  aa  calling  out  the  pover  and  interest  of  a  diocesr,  i 
he  strongly  deprecated  the  introduction  of  officialism  into  thecon^ 
cnccs.  "  The  conferences,"  he  said,  "  where  such  a  iystem  hat  lw 
introduced,  are  greatly  deficient  in  that  thoroughly  repmciitili 
character  which  is  essential ;  they  arc  destitute  of  that  fundinot 
strength  which  alone  qualifies  them  for  an  enduring  organizatbn.' 

The  introduction  of  such  a  diocesan  and  local  lay  interest  into 
share  in  the  exercise  of  patronage  would  tend  mn<^  to  ameliont 
not  only  other  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Cbwrch,  bat  alwi 
miserable  condition  of  clerical  incomes.  A  deeper  intereat 
work  of  the  Cliurch  would  be  aroused  by  such  a  trust  a 
leading  laity  of  every  parish,  and  this  would  lead  to  the  gm 
not  the  immediate^  nugmcutation  of  the  poorer  livings.  Thiaii 
mentation  of  the  poorer  living*,  the  desirability  of  which  it 
nniversally  acTtuowledged,  would  result  especially  in  the  larger  aiui 
facturiiig  towns  and  the  richer  roatiufHctunQg  districts. 

The  beneficial  iulluencc  of  such  a  change  ia  the  rxeroK  < 
patronage  may  be  illustrated  from  such  a  town  as  Halifax.  11 
vicar  of  the  mother  church  of  Halifax  has  in  his  gift  thirtj-a 
livings.  These  livings  are  either  in  the  town,  or  in  ita  innotA 
neighbourhood.  They  comprise  a  populaliou  of  145,000  pc^ 
The  livings  arc  notoriously  poor.  A  very  different  interest  in  d 
Church  would  be  created  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  if  thn 
churchmen  in  each  of  these  thirty-one  parishes  were  clectol  i 
parochial  nominators.  There  would  at  once  be  created  niuet^-tlin 
differeut  centres,  the  heada  and  leaders  in  parochial  matters.  So 
an  accession  of  interest  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  Church  vol 
Not  only  those  actually  nomiuated,  but  others  who  might  la 
forward  to  such  a  position,  would  become  interested  in  their  [an 
churchc-i.  Every  churchman  of  any  social  standing  whatever  ia» 
parish  would  feel  that  he  might  become  at  some  future  dajr  a  ntiini- 
nator  to  his  parish  church.  This  would  nccessariJy  tend  to  cresCf 
deeper  personal  interest  in  their  own  parish  church  on  the  part  of  letdJE 
laymen  living  In  it.  \Vc  are  not  speaking  of  that  higher  asptci 
interest  in  the  Church,  which  we  may  call  especially  reUgitn 
devotional.  AVc  cannot,,  as  practical  men,  ignore  the  fact  of 
JLtod  of  interest,  but  which  if  rightly  guided  may  ultimately  bcem 
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^  deepened  religious  interest.    We  mean  that  sort  of  iutereat  iu  the 

.^Dttter  ikbric  of  the  church  aad  of  its  minbten,  which  uot  only 

^ofthioDs  ia  Bcarlct  the  pew  of  the    rich   dissentiag    manufacturer 

Xiimsclf,  but  also  teuds  to  spread  his  beaelicial  iuflueuce  ali  over  his 

-^chapel.     Such  a  man^  among   the    dissenters,  feels  it   aa  a  sort  of 

^peraonal  reproach  that  any  part  of  the  chapel  in  which  he  worships 

-sshoald  be  left  id   oq  unseemly  state   of  disrepair.     He  also  feels  a 

•^certain  kindly  responsibility  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  minister  whom  he 

■^''sits  under,"  and  of  the  house  which  his  ministcr'a  family  iuhahits. 

*Zrhc  tame  interest,  with   certain  obvious  and  desirable  moditications 

^which  a  dioecsau  constitution  would  bestow),    might  be  brought  to 

beneficially  on  the  fiuancial  condition  of  the  Church.     It  may 

said  that  this  is  a  low  view  to  take  of  matters,  but  still  it  is  a 

'Anrae  view  of  a  state  of  things  which  actually  exists.    The  old  central 

^Lshorch  of  a  uiannfactiiring  or  county  town  is  often  well  maintained, 

-^erhilc    the  district   churches,   which   minister  to  by    far   the   larger 

-proportion  of  the  population  of  that  town,  are  too  frequently  left  to 

lan^iish  and  to  stnif^gle  on  without  any  adequate  support  from  tho 

K-icher  laity.    These  richer  laymen  are  not  encouraged  by  the  existing 

-mgnlatioDs  as  to  patronage  to  take  any  unseltish  interest  in  their 

-oth  parish  churches. 

The  importance  of  the  creation  of  such  local  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  may  be  still  further  illustrated  from  the  diocese  of 
Hipon.  In  this  diocc»c,  where  the  towns  have  very  rapidly  increased 
and  the  churches  have  been  multiplied,  the  patronage  has  been 
Fctiined  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  vicars  of  the  mother 
chnrchcs.  We  pclect  for  our  illustration  the  teu  vicars  of  the  diocese 
of  KipoD,  who  have  in  their  gift  the  most  important  patronage. 
These  viears  are  the  following  . — ■ 


VlnrvTtiicMoUitr                W 

ttb  Patronage  «( 

PopolBtiat 

CItonttiof 

Livt&gs 

^{ 

Tlalifax 

31 

.     145,629 

Leeds. 

14 

.       76,548 

Bradford 

12 

.       74,427 

Almond  bury 

11 

.       34.904 

Dewsbury   .         .         , 

S 

.       38,195 

Jludder«lieM 

7 

.       32,006 

Biitlcy 

7 

.       S8,C48 

KirkburtoD . 

6 

.       14,836 

Biratall 

5 

.       81,814 

CalvRrley     . 

a 

.      21,035 

104  .108.042 

The  popuJiilion  ofihe  diocese  of  Ripon  is  I,57fi,.^fi2. 

Tlie  livings,  which  compriao  a  third  of  the  population  of  one  of 

^l>e  Isigest  and  most  important  dioceses  of  England,  and  which  livings 

OMitain  orcr  half   a  million  of  population,   are  in  the  gift  of   ten 

pitraoa.     If  undeniable   statis^cs   did  not  prove  suck  a  state  of 
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thiiigs,  it  would  be  scarcely  passible  to  credit  it  Not  one  of  these 
ten  patrons  have  laid  out  anytbiog  towards  the  btiildiag  or  endow- 
ment of  these  churches  or  livings.  Neither  they,  nor  their  ancestor^ 
have  in  any  way  been  such  benefactors  to  the  Church  as  to  entitle 
them  to  such  enorgiuug  patronage.  To  dirert  such  patronage,  say 
at  the  next  avoidance  of  each  mother  churchy  can  be  no  injustice  to 
any  one.  To  have  in  these  very  important  towns  312  laymen  of 
position,  influence,  and  means,  as  sharers  in  the  bestowal  of  such 
patronngc,  would  give  an  incalculable  impetus  to  the  work,  and  to 
the  stability,  of  the  Church.  It  is  obvious  that  if  312  laymen, 
resident  in  their  respective  parishes,  of  presumably  larger  means, 
more  varied  influence,  and  representing  personally  a  greater  variety 
of  Chnrch  views,  were  substituted  for  the  ten  \-icar  patrons, 
an  enormous  additional  power  and  energy  would  be  immediately 
introduced  into  the  Church.  It  is  in  these  larger  towns  and  cities 
that  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church  of  England  is  now  being 
detennined. 

If  to  the  livings  enumerated  above  there  is  added  the  populatHm 
of  the  fifty-seven  livings  to  whicii  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  solely 
presents,  and  half  the  popuLalion  of  the  livings  (twenty-six  in  uumber) 
to  which  the  bishop  presents  alternately  with  the  Crown,  there  » 
added  a  further  population  of  273,118.  Thus  in  the  patronage  of 
elcvtn  patrons  (ten  clergymen  and  the  bishop)  there  are  churches 
representing  a  population  of  781,  HK),  or  exactly  half  of  the  population 
of  the  diocese  of  Kipou. 

But  in  addition  to   the    173  livings    with  the    above-mentioned 

population  in  the  patronage  of   eleven  persons^  there  are  also  140 

other   livings    in    the    diocese    in    public    putrouagc.      These    aie 

in  the    gift    of   the  Crowu,  Chancellor,   the   chapters,    ricars  and 

colleges.     These  raise    the  population  of  the  diocese  of   Ripon  in 

public  patronage  to  1,120,000.     ThuH,  of  this  vast  population  in  one 

of  the   most  important   and   influential  divisions   of  England — the 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — 7Kl,4fiO  are  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

eleven  clergymen,  and  .?;iS,510  in  the  hands  of  other  public  patron^ 

who  have  no  immediate  interest  in  the  locality,  and   who  for  the 

must  part  are  non-resident  in  the  parishes   to  which  they  in  their 

corporate  character  present.      It  would  indeed   be  contrary  to  the 

commonest   human    experience,  if   dissent   did   not    flourish    under 

conditions   which  are  so  ndver«e  to  any  active  co-operative  interest 

on  the  part  of  the  laity  iu  the  working  of  the  Church.* 

*  It  it  notiuoitblv  that  in  WkIcs  (wbcn;  tLc  pntroaagv  of  tbo  cpucwatv  u  eras 
toora  oxceaeilvu)  the  inHueiLcti  af  the  Churdi  i*  sunk  tr>  itn  1ow««t  levc].  Thia,  tlion^ 
not  th«  only  oaubi>,  m  at  Leu«t  uut^  |>owerfulIy  cuntrilmUu'v  canM  to  that  roaulL 

In  Boncur,  the  Kisliori'ii  luitroaBga  osceeila  oiio  lii\ll — 7^  Iivii>j>ii  oat  of  144.  _- 

In  8t.  Anpli,  t!ie  Biqlioj/n  [MttrDosga  is  thrct  fuurtha  i>r  aU^144  out  of  201.  '^ 

la  UaaiaS.  Bishop's  |>atrouiige  7£,  Dua  nml  ChAfiter  liti— 101  ont  of  TH.  ^ 

In  .St  D&vid'B,  14-2  out  of  KIS. 

It  is  not  to  b«  wondered  thut  tL«  Cttiudi  of  tha  Friacipallty  Bhotil4  kugiutb  nwlcr 
sncb  vircujiigtauccs. 
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The  eotire  pttroaage  of  the  dioceae  of  Ripon  is  represented  iu  the         ^^^| 

IbllowiDg  Table  : —                                                                                             ^^^| 

Public. 

Xot  PobUc.               ^^^M 

Kabop       ....     67 

TniHtoea                      .46                 ^^H 

^^L          Ditto,  alternate  with  Crovm     2G 

Prirate                        .142                 ^^H 

^V         Tiears        ....  ISO 

^^^H 

^^P         Cbaooellor  and  Crown               IS 

^^^H 

^B          CoU*^       .         .         .         .     IG 

^^^1 

^^B          Dean  and  Chapters     .         .16 

^^1 

^^^H                          Total    . 

Total               190                   ^^1 

In  our  analysis  hitherto  we  have  limited  our  observations  to        ^^^| 

1  single  diocese — tlic  diuccsc  of  Hipoiu     An   equally  unsatisfactonr         ^^^| 

condition  is  found  in  the  nrchdioccscA  of  Canterbury  aud   York,  as        ^^^H 

veil  aa   m    many   other  dioccHsSj  especially   those   of   Manchester^        ^^^H 

Darham,  Lichfield,  VViochostcr,  and  Peterborough.                                        ^^^| 

But  without  analysiag  again  any  particular  diocese,   wo  sotect 

^H 

r 

Vo.ot 

Xo.  fo 

Ko.  In 

Ho. In'   Ha,ln{ 

VapOMaon 
inlha 

■ID  III  Pub. 

FU.  in  tub 
town. 
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^^^H 

Linen 

Pub. 
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DwoD    Pii,  of    Crown 

Dliwtnv  Ik 

^^^^^^1 

' 

ill 

!■■(. 

ot 

uul      \"k,  at     ati'd 

utIiIcIi  luifD  Ii 

^^^^^^M 

nuh 

lutbi 

DIb- 

Clinp-   Uollier    Cfi*n- 

(llOBted. 

^^^^^^M 

Awkhnd.Bp. 

lo«ll. 

nme. 

hop*. 

Wt.   'CLurcli 

eeltoT. 

^M 

17 

IS 

12 



1 

2 

Diirtuun 

Bbokbom     . 

S3 

27 

7 

^ 

20 

— 

141.411" 

M>nch  ester 

^^^^H 

Brigbloa  . 

23 

10 

S 

— 

13 

— 

101.001 

Chichester 

^^^^H 

1 

mry    .     .     . 

31 

16 

4 

— 

11 

1 

SO.OOl 

Maiich^atcr 

^^^^^H 

Outtarbury    . 

Cvlnlo     .    . 

10 
10 

g 

8 

2 

3 
ft 

•~^ 

1 

31,46(1 

Canterliury 
Cftrlials 

^H 

Kuter       .     . 

23 

IK 

3 

13 

— 

2 

3i,ooa 

Kxotur 

^^^^H 

GttetbMd 

0 

7 

7 

— 

_. 



KI.STa 
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^^^^^H 

t'lracMter    . 

15 

13 

10 

1 

_ 

2 

».-.,07() 

(•Jutitwatvr 

^^^^H 
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IS 

15 

— 

2 

13 
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Carliale 

^^^^H 
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IT 
13 

15 
13 

15 
10 

3 

— 

— 

37, .-ill* 

F«t«rborongh 
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^^1 
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12 

11 

a 

^ 

— 

3 
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^^^^H 
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21 

U 

i 
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9 

8 

7 
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^^^^H 
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3S 

S3 

fi 

10 

1 

a 

LS.liXt 

Norwich 

^^^^H 

i't'iua     .    . 

15 

11 

« 

I 

6 

^ 

102,000 

WUiohester 

^^^^^1 

[>Mtwich 

26 

18 

7 

^ 

8 

3 

1.14,019 

Mnncheator 

^^^^^1 

B«ebUa  .     . 

28 

24 

le 

— 

7 

1 

lil.l.'i; 

MftiwheiBter 

^^^^^1 

&Mda     . 

10 

10 

2 

fl 

— 

2 

BO.  MO 

NuwcmUo 

^^^^H 

^ihunpton 

16 

15 

11 

— 

2 

2 

(W.OOO 

Wineb«rt«r 

^^^^H 

K'tlaOl    .    . 

9 

7 

1 

^ 

6 

— 

4:1,144 

LicbOoU 

^^^^H 

T1  kfiUk 

17 
12 

11 
10 

6 

1 

11 

4 

78,000 
17,400 

Livorpool 
WiDcbMbar 

^^M 

"•renter     . 

13 

13 

D 

— 

1 

— 

33,953 

\V<noeat«r 

^^^^^M 

^Mnnotitb, 

^^^^H 

^Huhop  .    . 

13 

IS 

JO 

.— 

2 

— 

81.000 

Dnrlum 

^^^^H 

■wnoiitb,Gt. 

e 

t 

— - 

1 

A 

— 

3i.000 

Norwich 

^^^^H 

^«k    .    .    . 

as 

32 

u 

188 

63  fJ 

— 

2 

4«,000 
l,008.in<l 

York 

^H 

SOI    1    405 

118    1     32 

*  In  1  few  of  the  to«-n«  aImvc,  asBlacktiuni,  Bnry.&c,  tha  orw  of  MtronAm  cxtundi 

^^^^H 

M***!  t^  niuiciud  borough.                                                                                                      ^^^^H 
t  Undtr  tbs  bouiugof  i>*aiikndCIi»i>twr  oia*  livuiga  &ra  placed,  wbicU  at*  in  the  gift          ^^^^H 

"ArdUiMqgu,  Sob.                                                                                                                     ^^^H 
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thirty  large  aud  import&ut  towca  in  Eagland.  We  find  that  ig 
these  most  importaut  centres  of  miuiiig,  raanufacturingr  and  mercuh 
tile  enterprise,  the  patronage  ia  equally  injurious  to  the  derelopouBt 
aud  stability  of  the  Church.  The  patronage  of  four-fifths  of  Ifce 
Uvings  of  these  important  towns  is  either  in  the  hands  of  a  very  (n 
public  patrons,  who  liave,  as  we  noticed  before,  not  contributed  uj. 
thing  towards  the  endowment  of  the  li%*iDgs:  or  in  tlic  liauiliof 
corporate  bodies,  the  members  of  which  reside  at  a  distance  fniia  tbe 
lirings. 

The  popnlation  of  the  towns  above  consists  of  2^50,000.  Tbe 
public  patronage  embraces  1,008,900  of  that  population.  The  tuni 
are  situated  iu  sixteen  dioceses.  ^Ve  rouscqueutl}-  fiud  rram  dn 
Table  that  sixteen  bishops,  fourteen  \icaR,  aud  ten  chaptcre  pmcat 
to  373  livings  in  those  thirty  towns  atone,  and  that  no  htyman  Iu 
any  voice  whatever  in  the  patronage  to  the  373  livings,  embracing  a 
population  of  1,750,000.  The  Crown  and  Chancellor  are  the  other 
public  patrons,  so  that  not  a  single  local  layman  has  a  voice  io  {r- 
scnting  to  livingji  in  these  towns,  which  Uvings  embrace  a  popalaliot< 
of  nearly  2,(K)0,0()0  people. 

A  great  change  wonld  result,  if  in  these  thirty  lai^o  towns  6it 
•lf>5  livings  in  puhlio  patronage  had  each  three  local  laymen 
nectcd  trith  the  pariHli,  appointed  as  nominators.  There  would 
these  thirty  towns  alone  1,212  influential  men  officially 
and  permanently  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their 
piarishcs,  and  also  in  the  wcllbcing  of  their  clergy.  No  one 
zant  of  the  work  of  the  Chnreh  in  any  towns  of  a  similar  kind,  a* 
question  the  expediency  of  such  a  relation  of  the  laymen  to  tbai 
own  parish  churches. 

The  miserable  stipends,  which  arc  attached  to  the  livings  in  the  abon 
mentioned  towns,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  importance  of  i^ 
latter  consideration.  In  the  towns  above  instanced,  the  average  incsM 
of  the  clergy  in  the  whole  of  the  405  livings  is  only  ^7o.  Etcc  thi 
general  average  is  raised  to  that  amotmt  by  the  averages  of  ths  fin 
towns  of  Bishop  Wearmonth,  Bishop  Auckland,  Shields,  Blackban^ 
and  Wig&n.  Tbe  endowments  in  these  towns  have  been  raised  b^  til 
claim  which  the  districts  have  upon  the  fund  of  the  Eccleatutiici 
Commissioners.  The  average  income  of  the  livings  in  njUj 
patronage  of  the  following  towns  iu  the  list  ia^  ^^| 


Winchester,  .t22Q 
York,  203 

Norwich,  163 


Canterbuiy,  £209 

Great    Yarmouth,     202 
Kendal,  IGO 


Ijincoln,  jESO* 
Exeter,      19) 


In  the  case  of  the   ten  towns  mentioned  above  in  the  dioear 
JUp*       *he  average  incomes  attached  to  the  livings  in  the  gift  d^ 
ach  mother  church,  arc  as  foltowa.      In  the  gift  of  tliC— 


thebTsUop^  Al 
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Vicar  of  Leeds,  £310 

Vic«r  of  Calvcrley,        2*6 
View  of  Halifax.  263 

Vicar  of  Dewsbury,       240 
Vicar  of  Kirkbarton,     233 


Vicar  of  Bradford,        £301 
Vicar  of  Birstall,  267 

Vicarof  Huddersfield,    254 
Vicar  of  Batley,  236 

Vicar  of  A3moudbury,    207 


On  such  incomes  our  clergy  are  expected  not  only  to  subsist,  but 
ta  Icecp  up  tlie  appearances  of  gentlefolk  in  peraouol  apparel ;  and  as 
ta  their  households,  to  find  suitable  education  for  their  sons  and 
daii^htcrA,  to  coDtrihiile  somctliing  to  the  manifold  nccesHities  of  the 
pour  to  whom  tlicy  minister,  and  to  lay  by  a  suitable  provision  for 
their  widows !  Such  stipends  are  found,  to  the  shame  of  our  Church 
ot^anixations,  in  numberless  other  towna  bciiidcs  those  mentioned,  and 
sack  stipends  account  for  the  va-st  number  of  clerical  charities. 
From  these  public  charities  necessitous  and  distressed  clerf^yinen 
rcccire  their  pitiful  doles.  "A  system  which  combines  the  opposite 
evils  of  dclit>erately  impoverishing,  and  tjien  gratuitously  pftupcrizing, 
night  be  justly  reckoned  the  summitm  malum  of  any  organization." 

Nor  need  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  deprive  the  clerical  profession, 
Uiy  more  than  the  secular  profirssiona,  of  the  hope  of  earthly  reward 
by  say  specious  plea  that  the  clergy  might  thereby  be  tempted  to 
writ  from  interested  motives.  Tlic  "  man-with-the-muckrake,"  who 
Wider  the  existing  state  of  patronage,  works,  so  to  speak,  with  his 
^7es  00  the  ground,  would  continue  to  work  from  interested  motives, 
*kether  the  hope  of  the  earthly  crown  were  more  or  less  definite.  The 
iBia  who,  under  existiug  circumstauces,  is  enabled  to  look  "  &ni"  to 
tie"  heavenly  crown"  would  none  the  less  "  seek  first"  that  "  crown," 
rf  the  Church  were  to  "  add  unto  it "  such  needful  provision,  as,  to 
her  shame,  the  majority  of  our  clergy  too  often,  uudcr  the  present 
QKODUtBnces  lack  for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 

We  are  not  to  offer  unto  the  Tiord  "  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
wiad" — the  men  "  who  seek  for  heaven  because  earth's  grapes  are 
•xir."  In  no  sense,  wc  take  it,  arc  wo  "  to  make  priests  of  the  lowest 
■of  tie  people."  TiCt  the  Church  beware  that  slic  docs  not  by  her 
6*0  act  so  grind  the  faces  of  tho  clerg'y,  that  from  the  ranks  of  the 
wwest  of  the  people  only,  intellectually  and  socially  at  any  rate,  shall 
•«  be  able  to  hope  for  her  recruits.  Unless  some  better,  more  definite, 
Uhl  more  honourable  provision  than  the  average  livings,  if  livings 
*«ey  may  be  called,  supplemented  in  extremis  hy  the  Poor  Clergy 
Relief  Fund,  be  provided  for  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  this  will 
*W«iily  result,  A  man  with  a  genius  for  martyrdom  may  deli- 
cately brave  for  himself  the  sordid  conditions  of  a  life  whose 
fnmions  he  nould  shrink  from  inflittiug  on  a  wife  and  children. 
"MCrawlcys  of  Hogglestock  arc,  alas  !  a  much  more  numerous  tribe 
**ui  is  even  dreamed  of  by  many  of  their  lay  cousinn — more 
Qnmeroos,  and  perhaps  painted  with  eveu  a  greater  realism,  than  it 
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bad  entered  into  the  beart  of  oar  luDdly  satirUt- novelist 
conceiTe. 

At  the  present  time  the  laity  are  supremelv  indiETcmit  to&e' 
incomes  which  the  clergy  are  receiving.  It  could  scarcely  be  etjicdtd 
to  be  otherwise.  The  laity  have  uo  iacentire  given  them  toiacruKJ 
the  endowmeuts.  They  have  been  excluded  from,  exercising  mj 
ioQueucc  iu  the  appoiutmeut  of  the  clergy  who  miaiater  to  tkm. 
TLey  do  not  know  vho  will  be  chosen  for  them  as  their  next  cUt^- 
man.  Tbey  only  know  that  they  themselves  will  neither  be  cooiulieij 
nor  will  they  have  any  voice  in  his  selection.  If  this  cooditioui 
tbiuga  were  changed,  if  the  chief  parishioners  bad  some  voice  lat 
selection  of  tlic  clergy,  then  they  would  naturally  be  interested  to  i 
the  living  of  such  a  value  that  it  might  be  offercil  to  an  abb: 
and  that  it  might  be  worthy  of  liia  acceptance.  The  laity  at  I 
prujcut  time  very  rca^ouably  say  ;  "  Why  should  wc  tax  ourtelml 
enhance  the  value  of  another  man's  patronage  ?  Let  the 
raise  the  living  himself:  the  patron  may  appoint  some  one  oal 
hannoiiy  with  our  views,  and  one  to  whom  wc  may  even  luteal 
positive  repugnance." 

The  dioceses  at  the  present  time  are  so  enormous  that  uutuben  ofj 
the  clergy  are  necessarily  unknown  Ut  the  binhops.  But  ifeixki] 
change  were  iiitruduced,  there  would  be  few  parishes  iu  jaUel 
patronage,  where  each  earnest  clergyman  might  not  hope,  itikl 
hardworking  "life"  deserved  prumotion,  but  that  bu  might  at ioiu| 
time  obtain  it  from  "  those  who  witnessed  it." 

Canon  Farrar  has  drawn  for  us  a  pictnre  which   in   itself  is  ip»- 

test  against  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  the  Church : 

"  Thtre  is  a  suflering,"  ho  writes. ''  wliioli  ts  silent,  rcsigneiJ,  uool)tnnm:j 
clergy  thuru  arc  who  drain  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty,  and  di(^  MJ  [ 
are  not  known.  They  tiave  holJ  on  bravely  to  the  cud  ;  ibay  have  keptipj 
resptctaUIti  uppearanccs ;  they  have  put  their  children  in  tbo  way  of  <«iuif  [ 
their  own  bread  ;  aud  though  I  be  iron  has  entered  inio  tlicir  souls,  do  rnvmrj 
has  escaped  llieir  lipK.  And  when  the  vicar  dies.,  and  tbu  hoas«  li  hrobsifj 
and  the  little  he  might  have  saved  is  absorbed,  bis  widow  Rndhticb^ 
kave  in  siill  deeper  p<?nury  the  scene." 

The  present  Bishop  of  Mnnchester,  at  the  first  public  meeting  lltf  I 
he  spoke  at  in  his  new  diocese  of  Manchester,  drew  especial  attcDt)*] 
to  the  subject  of  the  great  deficicucy  in  clerical  incomes : 

"  I  nm  told  ibnt  one-fifth  of  the  liviogs  of  the  dioc«B»  of  Manchesfcr  i 
actually  under  £^00  a  year.     I  know  what  it  is  to  try  to  admini»t«4iirjij| 
(own  pnrinh  on  a  small  income.      I  did  it  for  six  years,  and  of  all  th«  jatin 
my  active  life  those  were  the  most  nad.      I   could  not  do  my  work,     Iw 
not  relieve  the  distress  around  me.     1  know  what  it  "was  not  to  bnni 
means  ;  and  could  they  suppose  tliAt  a  man  on  less  than  £i(MJ  a  yur. 
io  a  iarge  tonn  population,  necessarily  uoatoiuing  many  poor,  and  soiu«< 
lute,  could  live  tiimsvlf  uud  umiuiaia  a  fanuly,  if  God  gave  him  onf^ca* 
inadequate  a  lutii  us  that  ?     It  wa^  iiDjwssiblo.     I  do  wish  1  could  get  sD^ 
rich  hiyinen  of  the  dioccso  of  Manchester  in  ibii  bait,  and  '  tttck  then  V 
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tiiey  lued  to  say  id  Anstrnlia,  on  tbnt  question.  Do  you  tliinic  it  possible 
^c>r  a  innn-^ii  gentleman — who  mii«t  appear  oa  a  gentleman  wherever  he 
w«nt,  or  l^e  [ioo[i1«  \rotil<l  say  tlmt  he  wm3  disgracing  his  c1oth^-to  go  about, 
Ixo^-eTer  plain  hin  living,  however  strong  liis  instinct  nfRt-If-iioriial,  and  do  his 
■work  and  pay  liis  wBy  on  £200  a  yi>ar  ?  Vot  onv-lifth  of  t)ie  llviags  are 
ioaa  than  that." 

If  the  bishop  would  "  stick  up "  the  laymen,  aa  he  desirci,  by 
giving  ilicm  a  local  lay  interest  in  the  exercise  of  patronage,  he  would 
«^K>n  "stick  up"  also  the  clerical  inconii.'^.  IF  the  bishops  generally 
^■fcfter  the  spirit  exprcaaed  by  the  BiBhop  of  Peterborough),  in  whose 
patronage  there  are  2,fi57  livingn,  would  call  iu  this  lay-bclp,  and 
place  these  livings  under  the  administration  of  diocesan  hoards,  and 
a.l9o  require;  all  their  own  nominees  on  their  own  appointment  to  do 
clie  some,  more  than  -l/HK)  livings  would  bo  influenced,  and  thus 
lore  than  4,000  beneficed  clergymen  would  have  a  bettor  chance  of 
rrving  the  Church  without  being  distracted  by  the  sordid  cares  of  au 
inadequate  income. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  great  change  eould.  I>c  eflected  may  be 
s^ea  by  the  changes  which  actually  take  place  in  the  lioldiug  of 
li"viiig5  ID  a  single  year. 

We  will  take  the  year  1883  in  illustration,  la  that  year  868 
Jivitigi  were  vacated  and  rc-appoinled  to.  The  patronage,  under 
"''''^icU  these  803  livinga  were  held,  is  as  follows  :— 


In  PoUifi  r&trondLgc 

Bithopt                              .  10» 

Vicftw  ....  74 

Crown  and  Chancellor   .  7-t 

Chaptent        ...  49 
Universities  .         .         .42 

ArohdmcODs,         .         .  5 

Eton  College ...  2 


Iu  oilier  than  Public  l*nlrDiiage. 
Parishinnera  ] 

Haberdnaliers'  Company  1 

Triutees        .        .         .       tt4 
Private  .         .     3&8 


439  424 

The  late  Biahop  of  Maonhestcr  said  in  his  last  charge  (Nov.  1884) 
*«iai  during  his  episcopate  of  only  fourteen  years,  out  of  492  incum- 
***Uts  in  his  diocese,  328,  or  fiO  per  eent.,  had  been  admitted  to 
^'^esc  cures  by  himself. 

The  very  deficient  incomes  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  elergy 

'**  the  town  livings  hare  a  very  prejudicial  effect  also  upon  the  work 

^f  the  Church.     Tlic  largo  towns   should    be   represented  in  their 

y*riotts  livings  by  the  ablest  of  the  English  clergy.     Dissent  places 

*'*  ablest  ministers  in  these  localities,  and  offers   at   the  same  time 

greater  pecuniary  inducements.      The   Church,  on   the  other  hand, 

■loldi  out  no  extra   inducement   to  her  ablest   clergy  to  accept  the 

^il,  and  hardship,  and  unceasing  strain  of  the  euro  of  these  larger 

pftiiibes.      Her  iutlucncej  where  it  ought  to  be  strongest,  is  too 

(nsquently  weakest. 
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The  great  need  of  tlie  Church  is  to  give  the  memben  of  the  CI 
a  JQst  share  in  her  government,  vitbout  introducing  too  mncfa  of  | 
dcmocrattcol  spirit ;  to  give  the  people  a  thorough  interest  iOj 
sympathy   with,  the  working  of  the  Church.      The  Church 
secure  the  sympathy  of  the  people  unless  it  will  act  with  and  thi 
them,  as  well  as  for  them.      The  religious  sympathies  of  a  very 
portion  of  the  English  middle  class  arc  essentially  of  the  self* 
diaracter.     If  they  raise  money  for  advancing  the  religious 
the  commuuity  to  which  they  adhere,  they  also  require,  and 
not  unreasonnbly,  a  hand  in  its  spending.      They  give  fnl] 
tion  to  superior  education  and   position,   and  to  the   things 
accompany  them,  but  very  little  recognition  to  merely  official 

The  Church  may  Icam  a  lesson  from  an  analogous  crisis  to 
own  in  the  history  of  Borne. 

"  Hanaibal  praximua  urbi,"  says  a  recent  writt-r  (Mr.  IIorton)(ifaHii 
the  Itomanei,  "  inone  ofthoGe  spectacles  which  has  at  wtiys  arrested  the  J 
of  men.     The  '  might  have  be«a'  seems  so  nearly  realized.    Only  the : 
of  Secvius  between  Hannibal  and  bis  lifelooK  puri>0Be  to  sack  the  city.    , 
the  appearance  \^  a  little  deceptive.     Behind  the  mound  of  Sen'ius  ii 
constitution  of  Serving  that  firm,  compact,   immo%*nbIe,  framework 
the  true  greatness  of  Konic.     Against  this  no  military  genius  eould 

And  so,  wc  might  say,  the  adverse  attitude  of  political 
and  the  special  religious  indifference  of  thousands  of  the 
cloMCS,  liable  to  be  fanned  by  any  reckless  demagogue  into  ui 
ing  and  furious  hostility,  stands  at  this  moment  "  prosimus  urlflj' i 
rather  "  proximus  ecclesiic,"  like  Hannibal  at  ibc  gates  t£ 
But  here,  alaa !  the  analogy  fails.  Where  is  that  Brra, 
immovable,  constitution  of  the  Church,  to  resist  the  incur»ii)Q 
without,  as  the  Servian  constitution  of  old  resisted  the  incanjool 
llaunibal  ? 

Edward  Btu. 


*  The  cODBtitution  of  tli«  "  Coaadl  of  rrc«GTit>t«oaa,"  in  tb«  pmpoaed  BUtitl 
Archliiahop  of  Ci.nt«rburj,  ta  verjr  <li!focUvv.     The  pftn«iie>  irhicfa  wonli]  eon 
iU  ufwraUuQ*,  are  to  iinva  no  voice  iu  tti«  »p|>oiiituieuU  made.    Th«  ditinli< 
of  t;uch  paKshca  ars  unly  to  recoive  notice  that  the  above  Couadl  is  refcly  "Ui 
and  oonuiicT  any  ropmcntAtion  or  io formation,  which  the)'  uiay  tubmit,  with  H 
tu  tho  pmontation  of  a  (it  Mid  [ir4)|K;r  pcrwin-"     Thia  u  xti  amng«ineitt 
provQo&tive  o(  oumpUunta.    Xt  U  propoe«a  slao  that  tho  olvricol  iii«iulMfn  <A 
cosiiit  of  the  biakup,  archdeacDD,  a  membar  of  the  chapter,  aud  an  elected^ 
nu.    Thnt,  two  ont  of  the  tkrce  clergy  an  Domiucoa  (luuew  it  wen  undcmM 
tka  dean  n  idwaji  xtU^led  for  tbe  ehspter).     The  ctcttioo  of  Ml  tli«  cUhoal  I 
abonld  Ife  luft  adlv!>  to  the  olerKy. 


►NTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN  TURKEY. 


TKAR  ago,  in  an  article  written  a  week  before  tbe  outbreak  at 
Puilippopolis,  it  was  necessary  fur  mc  to  explain  and  justify 
assertioQ  that  Turkish  life  and  thoiii^ht  centred  in  the  Bulkan 
la.  Before  that  article  was  printed  iu  the  October  Cu^tku- 
tT  event;  bad  occurred  wliicli  rendered  all  suuli  jtistilication 
in'  ;  and  to-day  the  world  would  consider  it  absard,  in  an 
OD  Turkey,  to  speak  of  anytliing  tut  the  Bulkan  States.  luthis 
it  the  world  ia  (juite  right.    The  fate  of  Turkey  is  to  he  decided 

ia. 

extraordinary  eritne  committed  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Sofia  has 

ly  excited  the  imagination  of  Europe,  und  made  Prince  Alexander 

of  the  day.     It  was  not  possible  at  first  to  write  or  think  of 

>  erects  with  calmness,  but  if  we  are  to  undert'tand  their  real  sig- 

tce   we   mu^t   consider   them   liiirly  und  without  excitement  or 

lice.     After  listening  to  statements  of  those  directly  concerned  on 

1  believe  that,  tu  brief,  what  bnppencd  at  Sotia  was  this; 

liracy  was  eeoretly  formed  against  the  Prince,  three  or  four 

;  tgo,  by  certain  officers  in  the  army  who  had  personal  grievances, 

were  Major  Grueff,  the  Director  of  the  Military  School,  and 

BendcrelV,  of  the  War  Depiirtcnent,  both  of  whom  had  failed  to 

le  cxictly  the  rewards  which  they  coveted  after  the  Servian  war. 

'  wert*  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Jlnssian  Consulate  and  by  Mr. 

ufTand  Bishop  Clement,  wlio  have  long  been  known  to  be  iti  the 

ky  of  Ru-igia,  and  who  had  eng-aged  in  similar  conspiracies  last  year. 

sittu  money  was  freely  used,  and  the  most  liberal  promisea  made  to 

I  who  were  solicited  to  join  the  eoneplracy.  Of  these,  some  refused, 

bers  hesitated,  and  rjuite   a  number — at  least  fifty — joined  the  con- 

jirators.     When  everything  was  ready,  the  Prince's  regiment  was  sent 

Slivnttza,  and  a  regiment  from  Kustdenil,  which  had  been  gained  over, 

marched  in  the  night  to  Sofia.     It  disarmed  the  few  troops  left  at 

camp  outside  the   city,  and  then  surrounded  the  palace  and  the 

loses  of  the  leading  friends  of  the  Prince.     No  oHicers  slept  in  the 

:ej  which  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  sentries,  and  occupied  only  by 
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the  Prince,  his  vounger  hrotlicr,  and  the  sprvants.  As  .soonas  tlieoScn 
had  ciiU'rcd  tlie  pulocc  the  soldwrs  began  lo  fire  regular  voltov?;  t!ic  Pnaa 
and  liis  Lrotlierwere  roured,  ;uid  two  or  three  guards  prepsretl  loKjot. 
Tb«  Prinoe,  Iiowevcr,  «aw  that  rcsistiince  \va«  iisi'less,  unci  Mim-Dilinj 
at  OHCO  to  the  olHoeiSj  who  presented  their  revolveiB  at  his  head.  Soot 
of  theao  same  ofSccra  had  dined  with  liim  in  the  evi>nit)£r,  nud  led  ba 
only  a  few  hours  before.  He  was  taken  to  the  Ministry  of  War  fm 
the  palace,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  about  forty  of  hie  officen^bt 
was  treated  with  mncli  indignity,  and  forced  to  sign  hi«  abdictttaB. 
I  undersincd  that  this  pajjer,  such  as  it  wap,  waa  found  on  ihe  |ii,Tsoiiof 
Major  CirueR'nhen  Ue  was  captured,  and  retiuned  to  the  Priticc. 

Before  daylight  the  Prince  \rns  sunt  nnder  escort  to  Rahovn,  pot  cq 
^oard  his  yacht,  and  taken  to  tteni,  in  RiiMta,  a  small  villiis;«  on  ibt 
DauuhL',  just  below  Oalatz.  On  thia  jonrney  the  Prince  was  livatedHt 
a  criminal  by  most  of  the  officers  in  charge.  Of  his  treatment  in  lUmt 
the  world  knovvs  too  much  already.  Shonld  the  Czar  ever  knowtit 
truth  of  this  Etoiy,  he  will  no  doubt  feel  that  he  biniEelf  wa*  diehononKd 
by  the  couduet  of  his  officers.  So  for  we  hnve  nothing  but  a  cut  <{ 
the  kidnapping  of  a  Prince  by  a  number  of  his  own  subject*,  aid^dind 
directed  by  Russian  otlieiaU.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  bbton*  ofUi 
world,  but  it  was  well  planued,  and  there  is  uotliing  Burprislng  ik  th 
fact  thAt  it  wa»  fiiccessrul. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Prince,  neither  the  rebels  nor  their  Rinu 
associates  appeared  to  have  known  exactly  what  to  do  next.  Fur 
<lay  or  two,  as  they  controlled  the  telegraphs,  they  muaged  tu  deoein 
the  people  aud  the  army  as  to  what  had  actually  occurred,  but  tlM| 
utterly  Jailed  to  constiinte  a  Government  with  any  life  in  iu  TJu 
apparently  waited  fur  the  arrival  of  a  representative  of  the  Car  l 
abbume  tbe  government.  They  received  a  telegram  from  liim  asFunoi 
them  that  he  took  Bulgaria  undcf  his  protection— that  he  would  moh 
their  immediate  Tinion  with  Eastern  liouinelia  and  seud  his  repmen" 
lalive  to  SoJia.  I  have  not  seen  this  tclugraiu,  but  I  make  this  sUUh 
ment  ou  the  authority  of  a  hading  conspirator^  a  Uassian  officer. 

Tliis  delay  and  hesitation  wnn  futal  to  the  cause.  The  friends  of  Lbl 
Prince  at  Solia  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the  faciti  hfcamc  Uum 
in  the  country^  and  aittr  two  dnys  Colonel  PupotT  cficupi-d  from  eoofiitt- 
meut,  antl  wit  h  the  troops  from  Slivuitza  took  possession  of  Sofu  iritW 
firing  a  shot :  the  army  eviTywhcrc  declared  for  the  Prince^  and  tk 
people  repudiated  the  action  of  the  conspit-ators.  For  a  few  days  thrn 
was  some  confusion,  and  one  rcgeney  wan  formed  in  the  name  of  the  Prinfl 
at  Solia  by  M.  Caravclolf,  while  anutlior  was  fonue<)  at  Timnva  b 
M.  Stambouloti',  ihc  President  of  the  National  Assembly;  and  Coli* 
Mntfeuroff  marehi'd  from  PhiIii)popoh'B  with  12,U00  troopg  to  Si>lia,  * 
the  Dame  of  the  Prinec.  Tiicrc  was  confusion,  but.  there  was  uoaninnl 
in  their  determination  to  reinstate  Prince  Alexander. 

The  Prince  had  roeimwhile  raached  Lemberg,  in  Austria^  where 
was  received  with  the  greatest  honour  and  enthusiasm,  both  officiala 
unorticial.  He  arrived  tlicre,  utterly  exhausted  by  what  he  bad  gq 
through,  to  learn  that  he  was  fitill  Prince  of  iJidgano,  and  that  < 
people  demanded  bis  iuiincdiatu  return.  The  next  day  he  was  on 
vay  backj  and  in  Bulgaria  he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  Im 
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^Jferer  had  before.     The  wliole  nation  catne  to  do  tiini  hoDOur.     Never 
^01  eDtbunasQi  more  genuine  or  joy  more  sincere  thun  that  caused  liy 
■liflrrUiru.     But  on  his  arrival  at  SoHa  lie  Tnadc  known  hig  intention  of 
licating^.     He  took  eucli    measures   a^  he  could  to  harmonize  Lho 
^flcrent  parties  and  secure  peace  unO  traiii|uillitv  in  the  coiintrVj  and 
end<?parled  amidst  eucb  scenra  of  sorrow  and  iittection  on  the  part  of 
'army  and  the  people  as  will  never  be  Torgotten. 
Such  ii  ia  brief  the  story  uf  the  startlinfj  events  of  the  laat  few 
reeb,  the  details  of  which  have  furnislicd  Rcnsiitional  news  for  all  the 
er»  of  Europe  and  subjectn  for  innumerable  editoriuls, 
be  whole  story  will  be  ancient  history  belbre  thiB  article  can  be  pub- 
hcd,  but  the  consequences  of  these  events  will  be  so  momentous  that 
y  are  worthy  of  a  careful  study. 


What  led  to  this  Crisis. 

'Tboee  aci^uaiated  with  the  courGc  of  thing's  in  Bulgaria  may  have 

eaetartled  at  the  dramatic  form  of  the  crisis,  hut  they  saw  plainly 

nioti-h  that  it  must  couie  iu  some  form  before  this  year  wjw  over.     The 

Prince  himself  can  have  bad  but  liltle  doultL  on  this  point.     lie  must 

ire  foreseen  that  a  new  cHbrt  would  be  made  to  drive  him  out  of  the 

ntry.     The  first  serious  attempt  was  made  three  yearn  ago  by  the 

generals  in  the  Bulgarian  Miuiutry,  si>mewhut  on  the  pkn 

oplod  this  year.     It  was  frustrated  by  the  offieers  of  the  army,  ond 

I,  Ziiikoff,  jnid  the  generals  had  to  leave  the  country.      A  second 

ipl  was  planned  last  summer,  with  this  same  M.  ZankofTas  one  of 

cliief  conspirators.     Thia    was    postponed     by    the    revolution    in 

»t«ni  lloumeli:),  but  came  to  a  head  at  the  time  of  the  Servian 

msioD,  and  failed,  on  account  of  Che  victory  at  SHvnitza.     No  one 

i  punished. 

At  the  close  of  the  Coufereuce  of  Constantinople  the  people  were 
Deniily  loyul,  and  Ru>>sian  influence  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  ever 
ifore.  It  was  well  understood  that  but  far  Russia  the  union  would 
mbeon  completed,  and  that  through  EnglisU  iutlueuce  the  Turks  were 
dined  to  allow  the  practical  coufiuiumatioti  of  this  union  under  Prinoe 
fiUenndor,  in  spite  of  Russian  opposition. 

Had  Euglaud  maintained  her  iollueuce  at  Constantinople,  or  had  the 

rke  felt  tiiroug  enough  to  ac;t  fur  their  own  luterebt,  the  catuHtropbe 

Sofia  would  not  have  happened ;  but  when  Sir  William  White  left 

(taotinople  both  Turks  and  Bulgarians  believed  that  England,  under 

^kdstDne,  hud  abandoned  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury.     There  was  no 

I  change  of  policy,  bub  it  happened  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 

one  Government  was  the  recall  of  Sir  William  White  and  tbe 

Dding  to  Constantinople  of  a  inuu  worthy  of  all   honour  and  respect, 

It  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Kust,  and  unable,  with  the  b«st  intentions, 

kxertany  influence  here.   It  was  a  blunder  wlitob  can  never  be  undone; 

'  Bt  opportunity  which  will  rievei-  come  back. 

Rasfna  saw  her  chance,  and  improved  it  at  once.     NclidoB*  was  again 

lopreme  at  Cunetantinope,  and  the  Russian  propaganda  wa$  pushed  in 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Koumelia  with  new  vigour.     The  plan  uf  opera- 

tiona  was  very  simple.     The  object  was  to  convince  the  people  that,  in 

jpite  of  all  their  sacri&ce«,  they  hud  accomplished  nothing  towards  the 

•  VOL.  U  B  A 
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unioD  ;  that  so  long  as  Prince  Alexander  remained  nothing  oooU  \^ 
aooom  [>Hsliedj  but  timt  Bussia  could  s^ve  tlicm  the  complete  noioii  it 
OQue.  It  was  hoped  tliat  this  would  luad  either  to  a  revolution  or  u 
aiiarchy. 

The  Turks  were  iuduced  to  press  their  claiou  for  a  separste  orguia- 
tiou  oF  Euslern  Roumelia,  and  to  ineist  upon  the  immultate  tneetiiii*! 
the  tnixod  Commission  to  revise  the  Organic  Statute.  They  did  tlictr 
part  of  the  work  so  vetl  that  it  was  generallr  believed  that  their  Coa. 
missioner,  Gadbau  ElTcndi  had  sold  himEcIf  to  Russia.  The  gennl 
attitade  of  the  Porte  towanU  the  Prince  was  hostile. 

lu  Buli;aria,  KuBsia  found  her  looU  amoDg  two  classes  of  meD-~11tt 
army  oftlaini  vvlio  wL>ru  diiJCt>iitoiitod  because  they  had  not  reoeived  tlkt 
ranc  and  honour  to  which  they  considered  themselves  entitled  after  &| 
Servian  war;  and  the  ex-officials  who  had  been  turned  out  of  olEcelif 
Carareloff  and  by  the  revolution  in  Eaatero  Buumelia.  These  last  vm 
rer^' numerou;;,  and  nothing  was  done  to  conciliate  them  or  fumliih  tliiea 
with  the  means  of  su^tport.  To  these  classes  mutt  be  added  a  fewotlim 
who  hud  |)erHona1  }<;riuvunces,  real  or  ima<ptiary,  against  the  eaisliiij 
Government,  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  were  either  in  Russian  [Uf « 
intiuenced  liy  their  relations  with  the  liussiau  Church. 

These  a^ent»  were  furnished  with  large  sums  of  money,  whicfi  m 
Qsed  very  ^eely,  and  were  stimulated  by  the  most  extravognnt  proiniai 
as  to  the  future — which  tbey  will  ver)'  likely  have  a  chance  to  redid 
upon  in  Siberia. 

The  apparent  result  of  the  agitation  earned  on  by  the  Uussi4Bt«)> 
sulates  aud  these  agents,  ue  seen  a  few  weeks  before  the  attack  upo  On 
Prince,  waa  this: 

The  mass  of  the  people,  even  of  those  who  had  accepted  Rnsrian  mmej, 
was  tliorou^hly  tgyul  lu  tlie  Prince.  They  loved  him  and  tmsted  him. 
On  tlm  othtir  liaiid,  they  felt  no  active  hontility  towards  Kussia.  IWf 
were  fjraU-ful,  and  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  the  people,  so  manf  of 
whom  had  died  in  their  behalf,  and  whoso  graves  were  scattered  ore; 
their  land.  Tliey  did  not  coimirebeud  the  hostility  of  Lbe  prtanit 
Czar  tti  the  Prince  given  to  them  liy  his  father,  nor  did  they  andenUal 
how  they  eould  be  called  upon  to  chose  between  the  two, 

In  the  tuwHH  it  was  dilliireiit.  There  were  in  these  two  extrmt 
parties,  one  strongly  anti-Kusfiion,  and  the  other  boldly  and  ayt^ 
advocating  revolution,  denouncing  the  Prince  and  demandiDg  tin 
intervention  of  Russia,  rt-ady  for  anarchy  or  anytliing  eUe  to  aecompla4 
their  purposes,  lletwecn  these  two  parties  was  to  he  found  the  grMfn 
part  of  the  iutelligeut  meu  who  desired  to  sustain  the  Pnnoe,  to  bt 
peace  with  Russia,  and  to  develop  the  Buli^driau  nation  as  an  indcfoi' 
dent  power.  They  were  patriotic  men,  opposed  to  all  Russian  int«rl<t 
ence  in  litilgaria,  but  they  were  disheartened.  They  generally  dhttnulf 
the  jiarty  leaders,  feared  the  results  of  the  Kitssian  propaganda  u 
the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  nnd  felt  that  the  Prince  cotild  not  stu 
alone  againxt  the  Czar.  They  felt  that  the  situation  was  extmnlj 
critical,  tliat  there  was  danger  of  anarchy,  and  tbey  did  not  know  «b 
to  do. 

I  suBp'.'ct  that  the  Prince  himself  was  id  very  much  the  same  itati 
mind,     He  trusted  the  army  and  most  of  hiu  oQiccrp  ;  he  knew  that  In 
lie  sympathy  of  the  people ;  but  he  knew  also  that  any  day  s  U 
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regiments  landed  at  Varna  miglit  put  an  end  to  his  government. 
wy  would  march  to  Sofia  iiuojipost'd.  ThU  eUtv  of  things  could  not 
Iflit  long.  But  the  Itope  of  the  friends  of  Bul^ria  was  that  thc^ic 
^/omUi  regiments  wonld  not  be  sent,  and  tbe  Bul;;ariaDe,  left  to  them- 
pglm  for  a  few  months  toiler,  would  see  tho  fully  of  destroying  each 
Bthflr  in  the  intor«st  of  Rassia,  and  that  the  sober  sense  and  loyalty  of  the 
would  in  the  end  prevail.  Th«*  Russians  uUo  proliably  saw  that 
orould  be  the  result,  and  th<!y  puL  tlioir  oarerulty  planned  plot 
the  Prince  in  execution.  Tt  was  woU-timcd  ;  it  was  Bucccaaful ; 
lit  was  «o  biise  and  despicable  that  it  rou^^ed  th«  indi}rnatioii  of  the 
nation,  and  they  made  their  choice  hutweuii  the  Princu  and  the 
at  once.  Had  a  Russian  rcpmont  landed  two  weeks  ago  at 
it  would  have  had  to  fight  its  way,  8l«p  by  step,  tb  rough  the 
ilry.  As  the  Czar,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  ejiprcKBcd  »o 
at  tlie  Irrntment  of  the  Prince,  we  an'  forced,  against  our  incti- 
to  suppose  that  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and  approved  it. 
talrnost  incredible. 

ibrief,  the  situation  jis  seen  by  out-<iiders  was  tbis:  It  was  known 

ttaseia  was  more  hostile  than  ever  nnd  more  active  in  her  war 

the  Prince.     It  was  seen  that  Turkey  utso  had  chauged  her 

Jly  policy.     It  was  obvious  that  the  people  generally  were    dis- 

ited  and  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the  revolution.     Parties  were 

plied  and  parly  spirit  was  moru    bitter  than  ever  before.      Thu 

lian  party  was  bold  and  blatant,  denonncing  the  Prince  and  foretell* 

I  bis  immediate  overthrow.     'Xhe  Prince  himself  was  discouraged  and 

oabt  as  to  who  could  be  tru<)tcd. 

view  of  all  tbis  it  was  plain  that  unless  some  improvement  took 

lio  the  public  mind  the  Prince  could  not  maititaiu  his  position. 

the  loyalty  of  the  masses  was  a  ground  of  hope,  and  I  did  nut 

dpate  any  attack  upon  the  person  of  the  Prince. 

The  Retiex  op  tbe  PttiNtE. 

ben  the  Prince  reached  Lemberg  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  at 
whether  he  would  listen  to  the  cidl  of  his  peuple  and  return  to 
Balgaria.  It  was  probably  the  most  trying  hour  of  his  life,  and  it 
■pis  to  me  that  his  decision  was  tlie  most  self-denying  and  heroic  act 
l^is  career.  It  should  be  said  here  at  the  outset,  that  he  made  this 
wcision  without  tlie  intervention  of  any  European  Government,  and 
C^t  he  did  not  make  it  with  any  intention  of  abdicating  on  bis  arri%'a1 
it  Sijfia.  He  had  the  advice  of  his  family;  he  knew  that  the  result 
jnild  be  doubtful,  but  he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  make  one  more  effort 
Bave  tbe  nation  to  whose  welfare  his  life  had  been  consecrated, 
^The  official  pa]iurs  of  Vienna  and  JUeriiii  had  mildly  coudenined  the 
■Ql^rians  fur  their  ingratitude,  but  tliey  bad  made  no  secret  of  their 
ition  at  the  downfall  of  the  Prince.  They  had  said  in  so  many 
-  -  -^  .liat  bis  disamiearance  from  the  scene  was  a  great  relief  to  Kurupc, 
nd  a  guarantee  of  peace.  They  said  it  so  unanimously  and  so  imme- 
ifttdy  that  one  of  the  best  known  ambassadois  in  Europe  (not  in  Con- 
Unlinople)  expresseil  to  me  the  opinion  thati  the  whole  plot  had  been 
igiecd  upon  beforehand  by  the  tliree  empires.     Howtvcr  thi?  may  be,  it 

El  evident  to  the  Prince  at  Lemberg  that  both  Austri:i  and 
R  R  3 
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Cennany  had  agreed  to  allow  Russia  full  freedom  of  action  in  Bulgar: 
He  wuB  supported  by  public  i}piiiion  in  Kuropi>,  mid  migliC  hope  tb 
this  would  have  some  \veit;lit ;  but  wlieii  did  Bismarck  ever  respect  publ 
opbioD.     lie  kuew  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  Kngland,  but  t! 
Englisb  prees  did  not  encnurai;^  him  to  hope  for  anything;  more.     Tht 
Biiid  plainly  that  England  hud  no  interests  to  fight  tor  in  Bulftaria.    Ho 
could  h«  decide  to  return  under  these  circntnslancee?     He  had 
snlijected  to  every  possible  insult  by  the  officers  of  his  army  and 
ofRciaU  in  Kiifsia.     He  hud  liad  little  food  and  no  change  of  clolhinf 
and  w&s   in  a  state  of  phyBieal  prostration.      Rut  the   peo|)le  callv 
him.     There  was  a  chance  that  he   might  save  the  nation,  and  th -^ 
certainty  that  if  he  went  at  once  he  could  prevent  anarchy  and  civi 
Mar. 

Ho  went,  and  on  reaching  Bulgarinhc  made  the  one  sacrifiiNj  which  vte 
leflfor  him  toniakein  tli«  interest  ot  Bul^.'S.iia — perhaps  the  hardest  of  all' 
He  made  a  Ia»t  appeal  to  tlie  honour  of  liis  imperial  <:oU!»in  the  Czar.  Ni 
one  who  understands  the  polltleal  situation  can  doubt  that  in  matcin^thi! 
appeal  he  acted  wisely,  and  acted  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  Bulgariar 
people.  Is'o  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  him  and  to  bif 
friends  if  he  had  been  able  to  i<jnore  the  Czar,  but  even  BiBmarek  daru^r'"'^^ 
not  do  this.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  ihe-^^^^ 
treaty  of  Berlin  if  be  had  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  the  Sultan  -^_ 
had  already  declined  to  interfere,  and  was  certainly  not  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  Czar  than  Austria  and  Germany.  It  was  a  painful 
nect'SKity.  but  hiul  the  Czar  replied  in  a  friendly  fipirit,  had  he  been 
toimhed  by  the  patlios  of  tlie  situation,  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  all 
dillicuitics  in  Bulgaria,  and  a  ^lCl^sa>;e  of  peace  to  all  tbc  world.  The 
St.  Petersburg  papcn;  churaeterize  the  Prince's  appeal  as  hypocritical. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  reply  of  the  Czar  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  a  diOicuUy  of  any  kind  in  Bulgaria  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  which  has  nut  been  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  Russian 
agents?  I  will  not  accuse  liim  of  hypocrisy.  I  will  simply  say,  what  I 
have  no  doubt  is  true,  that  the  Czar  has  bcuu  deueived.and  is  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  thin^js  in  Bulgaria. 

The  Fnnce  did  well  to  return  to  Bul^^aria,  and  he  did  well   to  makffj 
a  last  appual  to  the  Czar,  hut  when  he  reached  Soiia  he  found  himself 
and  his  loyal  people  standing  alone,  confronted  by  nn  implacable  enemy, 
and  withuiit  :i  friend  in  the  world  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence.     The 
Prince  knows,  and  every  sober-minded  Bulgarian  known,  ibat  Bulgaria 
cannot  sUnnil  alone  against  Russia.     If  Europe  decrees  that  Russia  shall 
be  supreme  in  Bulgaria,  there  is  nothing  more  lo  be  eaid,  and  the  Prince 
could   do  nothing  but  abdicate.     He  and  the  Bulgarian  people  have 
saved  their  own  honour.     They  have  vindicated  themBelves  before  the 
world.     They  are   not  called    upon  to  resist  the  dectees  of  Kurope. 
They  must  submit  as  best  they  can.     Had  tbii  Prince  remained  in  epitej 
of  the  hrnta!  decree  of  the  Czar,  his  position  would  have  been  far  moi 
diOJcult  than  before.     After  the  excitement  had  patscd  away,  the  sol 
eense  of  tlie  people  would  have  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  conflic 
with  Kufisia.     He  could  not  have   put  to  death  all  the  conspirator 
Too  many  weie  more  or  less  implicated,  and  they  would  have  recom- 
menced their  work  at  once.     There  arc  not  many  Bulgarians  who  couldfl 
bo  induced  to  murder  their  Prince,  but  there  are  plenty  of  foreiga 
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iboods  in  Balpiria  who  could  liave  been  hired  by  Rnssian  agents  to 

sinate  him.     His  life  would  have  been  in  consent  danger. 

[e  might  havv  braved  ttitE  danger,  but  there  was  a  stilt  greater 

EuH}'.     He  did  nut  know  to  ivlmm  he  could  tniKt  the  commamie  of 

lanny  and  the  government  of  the  country.     With  the  friendship  or 

ktnlity  of  Russia  it  would  have  been  diflicull,  in  view  of  ihe  personal 

sities  of  leading  men,  the  bitturnesK  of  party  i^pirit,  and  the  treason 

>raany  officials.     With  the  open  hostility  of  Ruspia,  and  of  Austria 

I  Germany  a»  »rell,  it  was  impossible. 

Tbe  Political  SiGNiFirANCf,  op  thesr  E^-bnts. 

Fbe  queetioQ  whether  Prince  Alexander,  or  Eomo  other  prince,  fihall 
in  JJnlg^aria,  is  in   itself  of  little  conBcqucnce  to  the  world.     It 
Kdy  concerns  the  Dul^arian^.     But  tbia  question  has  come  up  in  such 
ly  that  the  fate  cf  all  Europe  is  involved   in  it.     Nothing  else  can 
ihuiii^bt  of  at  Constantinople.     One  tiling  is  obvious  at  liret  sight: 
[tbe  people  of  the  E.ast,  Tnrks  nnd  Chritttiiinft,  have  learned  a  leiisoD. 
looly  X'oner  that  can  seriously  lielp  or  barm  them  is  Kuma.     It  is 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  nn^l  it  wilt  boar  fruit  beyond 
iborders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     It  may  not  be  true,  but  it  will  be 
eved.     No  one  in  this  part  of  Ibe  world  is  simple  enough  to  believe 
.  Ati&tria,  or  Germany,  or  England,  can  desire  to  see  Rusain  estab- 
in  Uulgaria,  and  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  ConKtaati- 
.    If  this  should  happen,  it  would  be  dimply  becauee  tbesu  Powers 
not  etronc  enough  to  prevent  it.     When  people  here  read  the 
nioas  articles  in  the  Spectixtor  and  XinfteentJi  Century,  proving 
;]inglaod  would  be  rather  pleased  to  see  Russia  in  Constantinople, 
simply  smile  and  raise  their  chins  in  deri^ionj  and  the  Sultan 
itcos  to  write  .m  autograph  letter  to  the  Czar,  to  thank  him  for  the 
thnlr  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  ]iaci1icatiou  of  tbe  Balkan 
insula,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  spending  every  i^etiny  that  be 
ilorrow  on  increased  armaments, 
da  not  know  the  mind  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  I  doubt  whether 
rouel&c  do«i.     I  only  know  the  fact  that  he  has  brutally  sacritioed 
DM  Alexander  and  given   Bulgaria  over  to  the  Crar,      We  may 
itfor  this  fact  on  various  theories.     We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
uaoy,  Austria,  and  Kuspia  have  agreed  upon  a  division  of  territory: 
lia  is  to  have  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  and  Cimstantinople  ;  Austria  u  to  go 
toSalonica,  and  Germany  to  Trieste ;  Italy  is  to  havd  the  Tyrol. 

I  do  not  hesitate  tu  nlHrm  that  nu  serluus  statt'flman  in  Europe  has 
Wer  thought  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  be  the  end  of  the 
Lostrian  Empire  and  would  give  Russia  absolute  supremacy  in  Europe. 
t  Would  he  in  direct  opposition  Ut  all  the  traditions  of  Europe — tradi- 
Oti$  which  form  the  basis  nf  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  great 
>Wen.  It  would  be  an  alfSuUtte  and  unconditional  surrender  to 
4«Bia,  without  any  genuine  cumpenHatiou.  The  idea  of  such  a  traue- 
tion  ia  too  aWurd  to  viast^  time  in  the  discussion  of  it. 
■Another  theory  is  that  Austria  and  Oeruiaiiy  have  consented  to  allow 
tena  to  ooDtrot  Bulgaria  on  the  expriiiai;  condition  that  dbe  tihall  go  do 
Hber.  Sach  a  condition  would  be  illusory.  I  remember  that  an 
Strian  statesman  once  said  to  me :  "  So  long  as  Bulgaria  is  a  Russian 
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outpost  at  our  bock  door,  we  can  never  have  peace  ;  iooner  or  later   '^^^ 
must  drive  her  out."     If  Russia  i.s  in  Bulgaria,  who  is  to  keep  her  oofc  *''' 
Mace<loiiia?  who  \»  to  defend  Roumanin.?  who  is  to  lilock  the  way    ** 
Constftntinopk?     If  any  such  agreement  has  been  made,  it  has  'b«r«'^ 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  that  it  is  temporary  m^"*^^ 
dRceptive. 

Another  theory,  not  eomplimentary  to   Riemarck,  is  that  lie  h»^* 
determined  to  sacriiice  the  future   to  the  preceut,  that  he  wtU  yi«^^^» 
cvi^rythinir    to    KuRsia     to   prevent  a   Russo-Fn^nch    alliance    agsil 
Germany,  that  he  will  keep  the  peace  and  save  lierman  unity  while 
lives:    apffs  rtiol  le  d^^intfe.     Uisninrck  is  no  doubt  somethin}^  ol 
cynic,  but  there  h  Utile  in  hi»  past  life  to  justify  such  a  theory  a.-!  th-       **' 
It  is  nut  a  theory  which  is  believed  in  HuB&in.     It  is  rather  aa  Austria 
idea,  where  lie  ia  always  snapected  of  saorificing  Austrian  jntereBts  to  1^ 
own.     All  slateameu  are  to  a  certain  extent  opportuTiists,  and  all  dipV 
macy  is  a  system  of  compromises  and  temporary  expedients,  witbo 
much  regard  to  the  future;  but  no  great  statesman  ever  delilwrate 
sacrifices  the  future  of  his  country  to  his  present  convenience.     He  m 
draw  back,  be  may  temporarily  sacrifice  certain  interests ;  but  it  is  wi' 
the  full  purpose  of  striking  a  more  vigorous  blow  when  his  time  com 

I  BDspect  that  this  is  tUe  true  explanation  of  the  action  of  Germ 
and  Austria  in  Bulgaria.    They  have  sacrificed  Prince  Alexander  a 
the  Bulgarians  for  the  moment;  they  have  yielded  to  Russia  for  t 
hour;  but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  only   postpont^ 
for  a  little  the  inevitable  conllict  which  is  at  hand.     If  Russia  wins  it 
thia  great  struggle  which  Is  just  before  us,  she  will  go  to  the  Adriati  -- 
and  i-ule  the  old  £a8teru  Empire;  if  she  is  beaten,  her  influence  in  th- 
Balkan  Peninsula  will  be  at  an  end — she  wilt  have  neither  Bulgaria  hoc 
CottBtaiitiuopIe.     This  ivar  inu-it  cnnie:  it  cauiiot  be  muvh  longer  po»t-^ 
poned  by  niKuiarek  or  any  otliei- statesuian.     It  is  uxpcetinl  in  Russia^ 
in   Austria,  iti  Germany,  and  in  Turkey.     Six  weeks  ago,  before  the 
conference  at  Oasteiu,  it  was  believed  Ijy  some  of  the  best-iuformed  meiL; 
in  Vienna  that  it  would  come  witbin  two  months.     Xow  tboy  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  spring. 

The  real  question  is,  wbethcr,  in  view  of  this  impending  and  inevitable 
conllict,  it  was  iviaa  for  Austria  and  Geimuny  to  sacrifice  Bulgaria  to 
Russia  for  the  moment.  Had  there  been  no  counter-revolution,  had  the 
Prince  refused  to  return,  1  can  tee  that  there  would  have  been  an  appa- 
rent advantage  to  Austria  in  allowing  events  to  lake  their  course  for  tho 
moment.  But  when  the  question  took  its  present  form  it  was  a  mistake 
to  yield  to  Russia.  Had  Austria  and  Germany  supported  the  Pnnce, 
Knglaiid  would  have  joined  Lhem,  Turkey  would  have  taken  courage  and 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Russia.  If  war  had  fnllowe«l,  Austria  would 
have  bad  uuthiug  to  fuiir  ou  this  side.  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  would 
have  been  nnntral,  If  notallice. 

If  Ru&sia  has  her  way,  as  now  seems  probable,  all  these  advantages 
are  lost.  The  war  may  be  postponed,  but  when  it  comes  the  Bulgarians 
will  form  the  advance-guard  of  the  Russian  army,  ami  it  is  probable 
that  Turkey  will  remain  neutral.  The  whole  Kast  will  stand  in  awe  of 
RuKsia  as  never  before.  The  Turks  have  of  late  been  inclined  to  look 
to  Germany  as  a  defence  against,  Russia  ;  they  think  now  that  Germany 
and  Austria  together  are  loo  weak  even  to  defend  their  own  interests. 
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>r  as  here  this  is  not  a  question  of  Prince  Alexander,  but  of  Russiftn 

cmacy.    If  England  cftunot,  and  Austria  and  Uermany  cannot  or 

not,  do  anything  to  limit  it,  what  can  we  or  the  Bitls^nn-inH  do  bnt 

lit  to  it  with  the  best  ffraeo  possiblo,  until  our  fate  is  finally  settlixl 

,  I  g«Mt  European  war.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  Turks  will  not  fight 

Btosta  invades  their  territory  ;  they  will  fight  to  the  death  ;  but  in 

I  light  of  present  events,  up  to  that  hour  of  actual  invasion  they  will 

'everything. 

The  Imhbdiatb  Fcture  of  Bcloabxa. 

I  do  not  anticipato  a  Russian  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  or  any  serious 

'  immediate  change  in  the  government  of  the  country.     It  will  no 

uU  be  the  aim  of  Russia  simply  to  restore  the  stale  of  tbinips  which 

tited  four  years  ago,  when  the  army  was  olficercd  by  Kussians  and 

oBnted  as  a  division  of  the  Hussian  army,  when  the  leading  Ministers 

Rii8sian«,  and  the  Russian  Consul  at  Sofia  was  a  practical  dictator, 

lter«K>  of  llic  Czar,  from  whom  the  Prince  received  Iiis  orders.  The 

Fof  Eastern  liotimelia  will  be  consummated,  and  the  propaganda 

Uacedonia  pushed  with  new  vigour  and  zeal,     Bulgaria  will  also 

DOM  the  hasis  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Servia,  and  all  pogsible  pre- 

■tioD  will  be  mado  for  the  coming  wnr  with  Auiitria. 

Hw  Bulgarians  tliemselvcs  will  be  made  to  realize  that  they  arc  under 

Eiin  rule  again.     Their  army  officers  will  be  sent  to  Russia,  and. 

tii-Ruseians  expelled  from  the  country.    There   will  be  no  attempt 

!  for  any  length  of  time  to  conciliate  the  people.    They  tvill  be 

by  force,  and  bo  tauglft  by  Russian  nj^euts  to  furget  the  remnants 

Uuir  gratitude,  and  to  hate  Russia  as  the  Poles  do.     This  may 

;  be  (he  plan  of  the  Czar,  but  it  will  be  simply  a  oontiniuttion  of  the 

rk  of  the  Bnlgnri&n  Commission  at  St.  Petcrebnrg,  which  is  a  branch 

tbe  Asiatic  section,  and  controls  Bulgarian  atlUirs  in  its  own  way. 

'history  of  Russian  in0uence  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  is 

tif  the  attention  of  the  Czar  himself.   At  the  clotc  of  the  Russo- 

forkisb  war  every  Bulgarian  wag  enthnsiastically  pro-Russian  and  full 

'  gratitude.     The  portrait   of  the   Czar  was  in  every   house.     No 

leijpi  inlluence  lias  been  exerted  to  modify  this  stale  uf  feeling,  bnt 

ilUe  by  little  it  hait  di«ap{vared,  and  Rufi<iia  has  come  to  bo  regarded 

tanenemy.    The  people  regret  it.    They  still  desire  to  be  in  sympathy 

ith  Russia.    They  are  naturally  grateful,  and  a1thoii;^h  Russian  writers 

Dd  Russian  agents  have  told  them  a  thous-ind   times   that  Russia 

0t)^bt  the  last  war  for  her  own  interests  and  not  for  theirs,  they  are 

to  believe  it. 
fint  the  Russian  agents  in  Bulgaria,  civil  and  military,  with  some 
psDOurahle  exceptions,  have  treated  the  Oovernmeut  and  the  people  as  if 
py  were  Turkomans.  They  have  taken  no  pains  to  understand  or  cou- 
cilliU'  ttiem.  They  have  trampled  on  their  rights  and  outraged  their 
feelings.'  They  have  encouraged  anarchy  and  done  wliat  they  could  to 
httidtr  llie  progress  of  the  nation.  They  have  dusoeuded  to  every  kind 
of  petty  intrigue  and  annoyanc-e.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Prince  Alexander 
01  of  Rnglnnd,  but  of  tbe  Kuii&ians  themselves,  that  they  uu  longer  rule 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Possibly  they  might  still  bo  wou  back  to  their 
old  allegiance ;  but  there  is  uo  chance  of  it.  The  Russians  will  not  trouble 
tliemselveB  to  attempt  it.     They  will  quietly  submitto  theic  fiit      Ht 
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they  will  not  be  Riissijiiii?.Ail.  Five  hundreJ  years  of  Turkish  rule  did 
not  destroy  their  love  of  their  own  nationality,  and  even  if  1  hey  are 
annesed  to  Katsia,  they  will  remain  But<;ntiiins  still. 

I  do  not  envy  the  man  M'lto  uiay  be  cUoscu  to  fill  tlio  place  of 
Prince  Alexander:  he  will  have  a  hard  and  thankless  task.  If  he 
attempts  to  rule  in  the  interest  of  Buly;aria,  he  will  W  auhjected  to 
every  insult  and  thwartc^d  at  every  step.  If  lie  ih  simply  a  Kussiaa  _ 
satrap,  he  will  be  hated  hy  the  people,  and  forced  to  make  u-ar  upon  ■ 
the  nationat  life.  But  whatever  he  umy  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ho 
will  not  delay  his  coming.  Any  Government  is  better  than  none,  and 
the  overthrow  of  Prinee  Alexander  has  developed  an  amount  of  hitter 
feeling  which  will  make  it  diirieult  for  uuy  Bulguriuu  lu  kt^ep  the  peaoe 
in  the  country. 

If  llusiiia  is  defeated  in  the  coming;  war,  Bulgaria  may  Btill  become  a 
nation,  and  fulfil  the  destiuy  fur  whiuti  ehu  is  iitteU  by  the  ehantct«r  a: 
her  people,  und  Prinne  Alexander  may  again  return  to  his  place  at  Sofia. 
TpVhen  tiiat  day  comes  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bulgarians  will 
remember  tliat  if  they  had  hww  patient,  iiuiLi.'d,aud  loyal — if  they  liad  all 
lovi'd  their  country  better  tlmn  olfieo  and  rank — thoy  would  have 
escaped  the  calamities  of  the  past  year.  It  was  Russia  whith  inspired^ 
the  revolution,  hut  it  was  Bulijiiria"  party  Hplrit,  dit^lnyalty,  and  (reason" 
that  overthrew  the  Prinec.  The  people  have  nobly  repudiated  it,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

Esoi.isn  PoucY  IN  THE  East. 
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I  dismiss  as  absurd  the  idea  that  Knj^land  can  ever  desire  to 
RuHflia  in  poBHestiiun  of  Constantinople.  It  la  true  that  she  does  not 
want  it  hcTself.  I  ean'undtTstand  tho  truth  of  what  the  late  Mr. 
Forster  once  said  to  me  :  "  If  it  were  a  question  of  (riving  Constanti- 
nople and  Asia  Minor  to  Rusiiia,  or  of  our  taking  It  ourselves,  I  would 
pve  it  to  Hussta."  But  Mr.  Vorster  did  not  mean  that  he  could  see 
with  eqi^inimity  any  bucIi  enormous  ajgrandizement  of  Russia,  or  that 
lie  would  not  resist  it.  He  Kiin[)ly  meant  to  ^tate  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  impossibility  of  En<;land's  desiring  any  such  extension  of  her^ 
respunsibility.  1 

Russia  \vds  ch<iHen  to  be  the  enemy  of  Rngliind,  and  although  there 
is  DO  neccssaiy  antagonit^m  bt^tween  tbc-sc  two  countrieSj  England  could 
never  tolerate  such  un  extension  of  Russia  in  Europe  as  would  make  her 
an  irresistible  foe  ;  she  is  quite  atrnng  enough  nlreaily,  and  when  the 
time  comes  England  will  rertainly  fight  for  Constantinople.  Her 
present  policy  is  to  maintain  the  Turks  here  until  it  can  Lie  trans-  ' 
ierred  to  some  other  hiiiids  than  those  of  Russia.  The  policy  of 
England  is  in  full  accord  with  the  sympathies  of  her  people.  It  is  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  various  uationalities  of  what  was  once 
Eui-opeua  Turkey  as  friendly  and  allied  indeptinclent  States.  She  can 
do  this  only  by  opposing  the  progress  of  Russia,  and  maintaining  the 
Turks  at  Cnustautinople  until  something  .better  can  be  done.  This 
policy  does  not  grow  out  of  any  desire  to  attack  Rnssin,  or  anv  wish 
to  control  this  part  nf  the  worJd.  It  is  purely  a  defensive  policy, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  essential  to  the  safety  of  England  and  of  Europe. 
We  may  hate  Austria  fdstoricoUf/  as  much  as  Mr.  Freeman  docs,  but 
England  cannot  afibrd  to  see  that  empire  subjected  to  the  Czar.  It 
would  be  better  to  fight  for  it. 


I 
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It  will  not  bo  easy  to  win  back  a  controlling  iofliicnce  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  induce  the  Tnrks  to  govern  wisely  and  justly,  or  to  per»uade 
tiiem  to  resist  the  demands  of  Russin  ;  tboy  have  seen  too  much  of  tfao 
power  of  Russia  during;  the  last  few  weeks;  Itut  the  effort  must  he  made 
and  pressed  with  firmness  and  wigdom. 

In  re^ml  to  the  immediate  'j^uestions  raised  by  events  in  Rul^ariii, 

Englantf  will  wish  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Bulgarinns  witboot 

pascion  or  prejudice.     I  believe  it  uill  be  bor  true  policy  to  continue 

to  favour  tho  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eustern  Houmelia,  and  not  to 

throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  choice  of  a  new  Prince.     It  is 

Expected  ln^ru  that  the  uppositi;  euui'su  will  bu  taken,  but  I  can  isec  oo 

advantage  in  it  eilher  for  Kni^Iund,  Bul^ria,  or  Turkey.     The  eooner 

Bulgaria  is  qnict  the  better  it  will  be  lur  all  concerned.     If  England 

bad  maintained  her  position  here,  and  induced  Turlicy  to  allow  tUo 

"Union  to  be  cons'immated  fiuictly,  Prince  Alexander   might  have  been 

saved.     It  is  too  late  now  to  do  anything  for  him,  and  a  united  Russian 

^Bulgaria  is  not  what  England  desired  ;  but  tlie  union  will  stilt  be  an 

aulvantajETo  to  the  KnlgarianSj  arid  less  open  to  dangerous  iritrijjui's  than 

under   the   present   arran;,'ement.     If  Itnssia,  Austriii,  and  Germany 

agree  upon  a  Prince,  there  can  l>e  no  possihie  ndvnntngo  in  any  opposition 

on  the  part  of  England. 

I'bcrc  will  be  no  English  intrigues  in  Bnlgnna  Itself  against  Kussian 
iTifiuence.  This  is  a  business  to  which  Englishmen  nre  not  adapted, 
4fcn<j  thev  would  fail  if  they  attemptpd  it.  They  will  not  attempt  it. 
V%-«3S8ia  has  now  the  game  in  Bulgaria,  and  there  is  nothing  for  England 
■to  do  but  to  hold  her  hand  until  the  blunders  of  Russia  or  a  European 
■^w^u  reopen  this  question.     Then  En^rlaiid  may  eveu  fight  for  Bulgaria. 

'We  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  the  great  feast  of  Courbau  Uciraai. 
At  was  at  the  timo  of  this  feast  lant  ycnr  that  we  were  startled  by  tho 
x»evi  of  the  revolution  at  Philippopolis.  It  has  been  a  year  of  constant 
•Excitement  and  as  trying  to  tho  Xurkieb  Government  aa  a  year  of  actual 

"NVo  look  forward  to  the  new  year  as  likely  to  be  more  trying  still. 
T^he  crisis  for  which  wo  luive  been  waiting  for  almont  two  hundred 
■y^^Lti  seems  to  be  approaching.  The  people  anticipate  it,  fear  it,  and 
,^bink  of  but  little  else.  It  need  not  be  said  that  under  these  circum- 
stances Conebintinople  is  no  longer  a  vnry  bright  and  cheerful  place  to 
■  i"v«  in.    The  Courhan  Belram  this  year  is  but  a  melancholy  feast. 


0(MirrAaTtsQn.B,  Sij'lentier  II,  1896. 


\y  Old  Resident. 
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"  "r\AS  BucU  lies  Prnpheten  Ezethk-I,  Uerausgegeben  von  Lie,  llr. 
X/  Cail  Heinrich  Coriiill  "  (Profeasor  at  Marbuij?),  is  a  sinjjularly 
thorough  and  raaeteily  work.  The  editor  prints  a  revised  HebreH/" 
text,  logeLber  with  a  complete  synopsis  of  ynrioiis  readiogs  from  >fSS^ 
and  Ancient  Veraintie,  »  German  traiifilntion,  and  prolegomeua.  Th^" 
latttT  (pp.  l-T7o),  consisting  of  a  practically  exhaustive  account  ofih^ 
principal  Aucieiit  VereioHH,  form  pc-rhapB  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  volume.  Tliu  Scptnaifiiit,  with  the  vi^rsions  more  or  leas  depeadeat^ 
upon  it  (the  Itala,  Ethiopic,  Arabic.  &c.},  tlic  versions  of  Aqiiila, 
Sjmmadms,  Tlieodotion,  thu  Tari;um,  P«&hitto,  aad  Vulgate,  are 
Bueccsfiively  reviewed,  the  principal  manuscripts  containing  them 
described  (in  imporfant  crises  collated),  their  charactertstics  noted,  their 
value  fur  tlic  criticism  of  the  text  CEtimated.  So  high  is  the  standard 
which  the  author  seta  himself,  that  nothing,  however  subordinate  it  may 
seem  to  be,  is  neglected  by  him.  Thus,  from  the  Arabic  version 
printed  in  Lc  Jay's  polysjlott  (Paris,  1029-45)  a  faw  verses  were 
missing;  in  the  repnntof  the  Paris  text  published  hy  Walton  (1657) 
these  were  supplied  from  a  MS.  rt  Oxford.  Prof.  Cornill  is  c&reful  to 
point  out  that  they  are  (ierivcd  from  a  dilVerent  source;  that 
Tvhile  the  Piirig  MS.,  n.amely,  is  a  translation  from  the  Scptuagint, 
tliat  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  translated  from  the  Peshiltv.  The 
author's  investigations  are  always  fruitful,  anil  lead  not  unfrequently 
to  intorciJtin<;  rei>ults.  Naturally  he  Kati  collated  throughout  (p.  K)  the 
Hebrew  MS.,  the  oldest  known  (016  a.d.),  exhibiting  the  Oriental 
recension  of  the  text,  and  now  at  St.  Pt'tersburg  (publislipd  in  facsimile 
by  Strach).  The  result  of  his  collntion  was  to  contirm  what  vnia  already 
known  of  the  character  of  the  MS. :  "  in  a  book  eontniniug  forty-eight 
long  chapters,  the  text  of  which  1,1  notorion.ily  in  a  bud  condition,  it 
exhibits  but  sixteen  variations  affecting  the  ECn.se  (and  that  but  slightly) 
from  the  text  printed  in  an  ordinary  Ui'de ! "  Clearly  a  restoration  of 
the  p^oph^'^3'  autographs  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  a  comparison  of 
existing  Hebrew  MSS.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Prof.  Comill 
in  all  that  he  says  about  the  Scptuagint  and  its  recensions.  He  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  Ethiopic  version,  and  speaking  of  the 
older  recension  of  this  (the  later  has  beuu  corrected  from  the  Hebrew*), 
he  shows  Ihut  it  rests  "  upon  a  text  of  the  LXX.  belonging  to  the  beet 
extant,  and  ranking  for  excellence  and  originality  with  the  oldest  and 
clioicest  MSS."  (p.  ■12).  Ue  has  also  a  word  to  say  on  certaiu  cele- 
brated MSS.    Thus  he  oonhrmB  the  opinion  (which  had  been  exprefiaod 

*  C'Onip.  DillmftDn  in  UcrsKig  (ed.  2),  i.  jk  203, 
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_  jfore)  that  the  Cod.  Amiatinus  of  the  Vulgate  is  some  ceaturics  later 
^fian  is  commonly  eapposed  (pp.  158  sq.),  and  that  the  Ambrosian  MS. 
^f  tlio  Peshitto.  which  was  deemed  important  enough  to  he  puhlished 
in  r>ceiniile  by  Ceriaiii,  contains  in  (act  a  text  whieli  has  buen  corrected 
.  jwcord  with  the  Hebrew  fp.  1  t.i).  And  with  reference  to  the  Vatican 
[S.  of  tlie  Septaagint  (U.)  he  writes  (p.  SI):  "My  invcsUfrations  have 
1  me  to  the  eonclosion  that  it  ia  an  excerjit,  made  in  Ca.'stirea,  from 
it  HeiBpU  of  Origen,  with  the  object  of  restoring  the  original  form  of 
L\X.  by  the  omioMon  of  whatever  was  maiked  as  not  belonging  to 
by  the  asterisk."  Professor  Cornill,  it;  may  be  added,  is  generous 
ardfl  his  predeecfwors ;  and  the  services  to  Biblical  literatnre  of 
[Uitzig  in  Germany,  and  of  Dr.  l*'ieid  (in  his  edition  of  Origen's 
lilaapla)   in    this  country   receive    alike  cordial   recognitioa    at    his 


ofc 


tckip. 


Pnxfewor  ComilL's  text  is  snbstantially  a  reconstruction  oE  that  pce- 

led  to  have  l>een  followed  by  the  translators  of  the  Septungint.    Not, 

fonrse.  that  lie  follows  the  Seftuagint  blindly  in  its  deviations  from 

tbo  llelrew ;  its  variations  ore  considered  upon  their  own  lueiit*.  and 

[not  Dufrequontly  rojected.     The  other  versions  also  contribute  their 

ftttiitance ;  and  conjeetnre,  too,  has  at  times  to  be  resorted  to ;  but  still, 

l.uawhole,  liis  text  rcprodaccB^  ae  far  ae  possible,  the  features  of  the 

loldMt  known  atithority,  the  Soptnagint.     The  tent  of  Ezckiol  haa  long 

rbetti  recognized  to  be  in    places  corrupt.     How  could   an  author  who 

\Awt  ahundantiy  that  be  can  command  a  lucid  and  il^vvitig  ^tylc  write 

[wocM  extraordinary  Ijebrev  ns  meets  iik,  for  instance,  more  than  once  in 

txi.  ?     It  appears,  moreover,  to  be  in  places  over-full ;  in  other 

,  to  have  been  glossed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ancient  Versions, 

nd  Hpecially  the  Septuagint,  represent  in  many  places  a  purer  nud  more 

I  original  text.     There  \»  no  doubt,  also,  that  in.  other  pl»ce«  the  text 

[had  sulTered  corruption  even  before  the  date  at  which  these  versions 

tnade;  and  in  such  casrs  the  only  remcfly — though  a  remedy  not 

nyi  soecessful — is  conjeuture.     The   opinion  »iomc*tinic«  expressed, 

that  the    ancient  versions  are  of  no  value  fur  the  correction  of  the 

fHebrwT  text,  that   their  deviations  from  it  arc  arbitrary  or  due   to 

ilbe  iguomnco  of  the  translator*,   will  nfit  l>car  examination,   and  is 

'gt'iwrully  liased  upon  an  insuflitrient  knowledge  of  the  facts.    Naturally, 

a  certain  allowance  mnst  be   made  for  looseness  of  rendering  or  para- 

iAkm:  bow  much  this  should  be  will  vary  in  ditTcreut  bookii,  and  must 

DC  determined  in  each  caso  by  special   preliminary  examination :  but 

fvkcii  this  has   been  done   there  will   be  found   always  to  remain  a 

Itoidaam  of  diffcFcuc«  which  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the 

FanEce  alleged,  aud  which  tpiito  clearly  i>ref;uppOfies  a  divenfotl  aiul^  as 

"  ruh;  reitJily  detcmiivtiliU  Hrhrrtr  orifjrnnl.     Using  the  ancient 

ions  in  thin  way,  we  can  recover  a  recension  (or  recensions)  differing 

FBiore  or  less  widely  from  that  represented  by  tliu  traditional  Hebrew 

text,  and  demonstrably  of  much  greater  antiquity.     Different  recen- 

vious  of  the  Hebrew  text  existed  in  antiquity — those  represented  by 

tht,'  Ancient  Versions,  and  that  which  wa»  the  parent  of  the  exiatin^ 

Hebrew    test :    it  does    not,    of  course,    follow  that     the    superiority 

uniformly    ur  even   generally  lies   ou  the  side  of  the   former;    but 

Jieir  readings  may  be   comuareili  with  those  of  the  traditional  text, 

ad  a  selection  made  by  principles  similar  to  those  employed  in  deciding 
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between  the  rival  reading  of  two  actually  existing  MSS.  That  in 
particular  castw  tlic  Ancient  Vcreioos  preserve  readings  iDtrin«iea!ly 
preferable  to  those  oC  the  existing  Hebrew  text  can  Iw  shown  without 
difficulty  to  tlio  satisfaction  of  any  competent  Hehrew  scholar.  Some 
well-ohosen  examples  weru  referred  to  liy  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Cliurch  Congre^i*  last  year.  Two  lines  are  now  oi>en  to  ua. 
We  may  adhere  to  theeiisting  Hebrew  text  whenever  possible,  only 
admitting  a  deviation  from  it  where  grammar  or  sense  imperatively 
demands  it^  Tlie  ininimum  of  deviations  required  on  these  grounds  i? 
represented  by  the  variations  from  the  versions  quoted  on  the  rasrgiD  of 
the  new  Itevised  Version ;  aw»l  modern  Hebraists  of  moderate  view* 
would  ooDsider  that  the  numWr  ought  to  be  cnnsiderably  increased. 
But  we  may  also  adopt  a  different  line.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  recension  underlying  the  Ancient  Version  represeuled  most 
nearly  the  original  autogr.iph :  we  may  therefore  strive  to  reproduce 
that  as  far  ss  practicable,  deviating  from  the  Massoretic  text,  not  only 
where  gense  or  grammar  requires  it,  hut  even  in  points  which  are  (upon 
the»u  grounde)  indilFtTcnt.  This  i«  what,  speaking  generally,  is  done  by 
Prof.  Cornill.  The  Septiiagiiil  brings  us  greatly  neiiror  lo  EzckieV* 
own  time  than  t)ie  oldest  known  Hebrew  MS.  (a.u.  Vlt!) ;  in  numeroos 
cases  its  readings  are  confessedly  superior ;  its  greater  terseness  and  force 
oonstitntc  to  many  minds  further  evidence  of  its  originality  ;  h^ooe 
Dr.  Cornill  is  dip[ioKed  to  adopt  it  as  his  main  guide.  It  must  not  of 
courfie  be  thought  tbat  his  text  differs  essentially  from  that  printed  in 
our  Hebrew  BiUies  ;  tlie  dillercnecs  arc  largely  verbal,  cotisisting  in  the 
choice  of  one  synonym  for  another,  the  substitution  of  a  dilTerent 
pronoun,  or  the  omission  of  tautological  clauses.  Dr.  Cornill  has  carried 
out  his  princi|)le  with  consiHtuncy  and  ability  ;  Lis  scbolanbip  is  sound, 
and  his  text  is  eminently  readable.  In  very  many  jMsaawee  hie  correo- 
tioue  appear  to  us  to  bo  certainly  right;  iu  otiieni  to  be  highly  probable 
(not  to  specity  those  based  nu  the  versions,  we  would  point  in  particular 
tctbe  clever  and  convincing  emendations  in  xiii.  £L1,  xxxviii.  \'i) ;  yet  we 
cao Dot  avoid  thiuking  that  elsewhere  he  shows  bim^elf  too  ready  not 
merely  lo  follow  the  iiutliority  of  the  versions,  but  to  suspect  corruption 
in  cnseH  where  the  versions  have  no  deviation  from  the  received  Hubrew 
text.  In  altering  persons  and  numbers,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  as  to 
have  not  sufliciently  estimatwl  the  pi'culiaritits  of  Hebrew  stylo 
(apparent  also  in  other  books  of  Ihe  Old  Testament),  or  made  allowanoe 
tor  the  temptation  in  such  cuses  for  uii  ancient  translator  to  assimilate. 
And  in  a  writer  like  Kzekiel,  a  little  repetition,  even  though  it  may  strike 
our  cars  as  tautological,  may  alter  all  be  original.  So  again,  to  take  a 
particular  instance,  the  expression  inrwx^A/  inxx.  9,  J4,  i'l,  is  doubtless 
a  little  singular ;  but  it  oci^um  three  times,  and  it  is  precarious  to  emend 
I  ttpaitd  on  the  strength  of  the  8yriac  version  alone  ^thc  other  versions 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew).  iJut  whatever  the  view  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  taken  ot  Prof.  Cornill's  text  ss  a  whole,  his  prolegomena 
and  notes  (wbiolt,  it  should  be  added,  contribute  often  materially  to  the 
elucidatiuu  a»  well  uti  to  the  criticiium  oi'  the  text}  are  of  permancot  value, 
and  justify  us  in  ranking  his  volume  among  the  most  important  contri- 
butions of  modern  lime!>  lo  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  one  which  no  future  commentator  upon  Ezckiel  can 
aflbrd  to  neglect. 
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A  volame  entitled  '*  Biblical  Essays,  or  Kxof*clical  StiiJin  "  (T.  ti  T. 

CUrk)  comes  to  us  from  the  pea  of  Dr.  C.  H.  II.  Wri^tit,  of  DiiMtn. 

TbruB  of  the  essays  deal  with  tlie  OKI  Tcstarafiit  ami    two   with   lltn 

New.     In  the  essay  od  the  Book  of  Jonnh,  the  vi<*w  thitt  tho  niimitira 

is  iotended  us  an  allegory  is  thought  In  lly  uai  attraolivply  worked  out. 

Thu  style  of  the  book  is  ot  course  abuuduDtly  siilTluiunC  to  show,  iu 

spite  of  what  is  offirmed  in  some  commcntanes  to  the  oontrnry,  tliut  ib 

is   no   work  ol'  Jonah   himself,  but  is  of  niucli  lu(-cr  origin.      This   fnoL 

remores  a  ground  of  uhjecttou  to  the  ulk'i^orii-iil  intcrjirrtniioti  which 

many  would  otherwise  feel.     Dr.  Wright  oxIiihiLs  the  difficultii'tt  (iil,|]<?r 

than  those  arisiug  out   of  the    wonders   rulaleil    in    il)   whioh    lie    in 

the  w»y   of    understanding    tlu;   uurrutive    liteniUy,   whilu   showiii); 

at    the    »aiiif    time     how    significantly     Jonah     is    adapted    to    be    u 

type  or  symbol  of  Israel — Israel,  with    a.    iiiismiou   to   tho    niition*. 

yet   often    too    ready  to    shririk    from    her    work ;    Israel   "  swallownl 

up"    (Jer.    li.    '6i,    44)    in    exik,    hut    aflcrwArds    rcRtored ;    linivl 

culminating   iu  its   ideu.1   representative,    Christ.      Another   study  of 

not  less  interest  is  on  Ezekiel's  pronheey  of  Ciog  and  Mngog  (ennpo, 

xuviii.  xxxix.].     Id  deaHog  with  this.  Dr.  Wright  ilinuusseit  the  sormn 

io  which  the  prophecy  is  really  predictive,  and  is  jualiy  severe  ii[ion  iJio 
vietr  which,  strange  to  say,  has  been  seriously  prn pounded  in -modern 
tinin,  that  it  relates  to  the  growth  of  the  Uussian  |)Ower,  or  to 
a  triumph — happily  yet  future — of  the  Anglo-Saion  raeo,  when  tho 
eontinental  nations  are  swept  atvay  with  the  besom  of  d^ktriietion  ((). 
He  points  out  that  Ezekiel's  imagery  is  )>orroweU  from  the  eirmrn' 
•tasces  of  bis  time,  especially  from  the  invasions  of  S«ythiiin  IiortJwj 
which  had  thfrn  receotty  dcsoUttd  Western  Asia,  and  whose  aiin  it 
»[ireseuted  u£  being,  oot  hostility  to  the  fttyU  of  Ooil  aa  aiub,  but 
rapine  and  conquest,  sad  shows  that  the  pfopnei's  ofcjeel  is  to  prtatnt 
*■  picture  of  the  ultimate  ruin  aad  orertbrow  of  all  lh<j«o  cnorDMs  who,  ai 
Mrhatever  time,  seek  for  the  aaka  of  greed  and  gain  to  dmUty  lb*  pcr^rUi 
i>r  Jehorah.  Ez^^kiel  doea  not  ipeak  of  any  yet  fotara  fmUif*iwo  of 
Israel  to  the  Laud  of  Pro«iM ;  y«l  "bia  pn/ptmj  i»  Mi  MBfaUUIad. 
I^t  has  had  many  a  fulfilmcnl  m  iIm  aypr— ifla  «nd  «Bwnal  tk&  poor 
Jew,  sod  ia  the  ywigwnt  that  hf  Diriae  fttmdenm  Mf  Utttm  HM 
^i«  eppreaeozs.  That  am  av  gnvMda  to  cipeat  a  morm  fall  mmamfifm 
rxicnt  in  the  fatore"  {p.  1^.  We  hoft  tbat  ihm  ImmiiJ  aotW  wmy 
L»e  induced  ai  soae  btwc  tiaM  t»  wbMi  fartW  HuJim  «•  tht 
I>tx)pbets,  whidi  an  ofkca  Boeh  ■MMmCood  s  «•«  am  faaiali  sfK^  fat 
ixkBtiaee,  omU  nat  U  U  fc«  val  laaM^  TW  atlMr  mmf»  h  tim 
pratenb  voliuia  ace  as  the  BmIc  «#  Jal),  •  tfcatdk  aT  t*«  tfigimtnt  Ml 
•^pa  of  the  boak;  "TW  HfinU  m  Vtmmr  *  arMsJans  f4  Umm 
Ptvmptre'a  view,  i  i|awiii  I  m  Us  «avfc  oai  tW  mmm  aaUaat;  mU  (i« 
''  K«y  to  the  Apaa|yyaK'(«Ww«  itil  »  «»,  *  ilaJfMii  #Kfc  At 
Uawah). 

Oa  a  pftTio— 

t^M  Jnttaat  ■mhhbk  ^  »  m^mm  wmm  m«»  saaw  ■■•  ^hhd*>  ' 

'>»te,riiil,  HUB l»«Mytfrabairfli.iHf<<HWl<*WM.    Aimi^ 


a^aw  iWBt-  J^^wf  ^WMMv  sPaa  nawa  tv    Km< 
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1SS6),  one   of  Arabic   by   Prot   Socio   (1SS5),  botU   in   KHj;li»li ;  « 

SamonUD   Grammar   id   Latin   tv  Prof.   P«tt!rm»nn   (^IST.1);  un<J  tn 

Gernulu  ao  introdiictioti  to  the  langu^^  of  ilio  Mishunh  ("  l«e))i-buch 

der  NeuhebnitscheQ  Sprache"),  the  joint  work  of  Profs.   Sir«ck  and 

Siegfrifld    (ISSl).     Others    are    ia    preparntioD :    tho    "  Grnmuiatit'a 

Aeuuopico,"  by  Prof.  Pi-atoriu5,  will,  wo  belivvo,  appear  ohortty.     All 

(except  the   "  Neahcbriiisches   Lebrbueh ")   are   proviiU-d    wilb   «bort 

ekKctomatbies    and    glossaries;     a    furbliur    distinctivo    and     uavftil 

iaXan  ii  the  account  of  the  literature   (bistorica),  pliiloIu}tiu;il,  &a-^ 

itpeciaLl}'  full  in  the  two  Hebrew  ninnuaU)  appeniled  to  »aeb.     l*rc>r» 

Slncka   Introduction    to   llebre^v   is  woDderfully  c»mpaot  anJ  t>iii«<t| 

and  the  volamc  on  the  Inter  Hobiiew  of  the  Mi.ihimb  Niipplit!^  a  niuolw 

needed  Uwideratum   (the  Laiit-  and  FunuvnUhir  ura  ii«  cuinpli'le  lU 

poeuUe:  may  the  hope  be  expressed  thiit  in  a  fiitiiru  uditiuii  Hpacn  will 

le  found  for  a  brief  HatzU/tre  f) .     The  Arabic  itnd  Elbiojiin  mnnuiiU 

are  Baturally  not  designed  to  snpersede  tlie  elaboral*  tn-atiMH  of  Prof. 

Vihglit  in  this  country,  and  of  Dtllmaiin  in  Gei-mauy ;   but  thoy  oiiuhb 

to  be  serviceable  in  fucilitatiDg  the  study  of  Lho»o  lAn|^tiii({i.ii— butli  tiii- 

iwliot  incmbera  of  tlie  Semitic  yroup — to  ijimiy  wbo  uro  at  tirvciint 

(Jelerrcd  from   it  by  tbc  size,  or  language,  of  the  larger  work.     M«M«nt 

WillianiB  and  Xorgnte  arc  the  publishen*  of  tbo  wriw  in  Kn^flund. 

Two  Geruiun  profct^iKirE  have  made  recently  a  reuewod  cxuniiiialion 
of  tbc  "  Moabitc  Stone ''  now  in  the  Louvre ;  and  thcru  ruachtra  ni  frMm 
FrviliDT^  a  cheap  and  convenient  facstmile  of  tho  inH-riptiori,  with  nn 
HccouDt  uf  their  iuvi^ti^'atious  aud  of  tbc  new  readiiif;i  which  thtiy  bnva 
etallishitl  ("Die  ln>chril*t  dcfl  Kijui:^  Mina  vnn  Muob  imw.  vuil 
R<Kli]lf  Smend  Qod  AU>ert  Soctn  '').  Thin  utotm,  oxir  r«advri  will  r<* 
■nemlxT,  wns  found  at  Dibao,iu  Moab,  lutvcnteon  years  «i,'o,  and  i*  A 
00Dt4>tnporary  record  narrating  th«  dc-loibi  of  tlic  n;Voll  of  Motib  frrMn 
i'-Txl,  alluded  to  iu  the  nngle  reive  £  Kioi;*  t.  1  (— iii,  ti),  and  wrtt' 
t«D  iu  a  dialect  aud  style  eiocely  nnmlmg  tlie  lljrbrew  of  tb^;  Olr| 
TeBtament.    Tbe  faeomfle  contatiM  Mr«n]  mw  nadln^,  w\.  ^k 

Mtall  fixed  now  fix*  tbefint  tiiD^  an  B«i,  we  belief <',y«nii^.i^  ^....eji 
10  EngUnd.  One  of  tbe  meet  cnriooa  of  ihwu  U  iius  mmitm  i4  Ijw 
Ar'c/— A]>par«i)Uy  tbe  rve  w«icd  iottpA  m  Eivek,  xUti,  Itt,  Ift— «r  akm* 
^rHi.wbicbappCBi  to  bare  beeatnatcd  by  Uuflewiuerar  wnepMiba 
^iia  upiina ;  for  n  bae  tadffs  Ifoba  tptiUfy  mmtm  IkMT  W  M 
mond  the  ar>«fofDnAi  ewMagl/ CWMi—<fa4rfff  mi4ntBffA 
It  befofc  hifl  o«B  ffA  CktemmJk',  mm  m  Hmm  amrmdtm  m4  difiim 
Uut  he  did  tbe  mme  with  Ooae  4afiMl«i  u  JAwnh  U  «  nmSalmrf 
[fe!  ve  moat  MVP"*)  n  ^^  *^*  ^  i^^^'  fif  ■•  mnmmJ  tA  Um 
MoryuMl  pUMeer  ^  (^  wmn^im.waA  lU  kw^K  «•  Ov  UU 
^rtment.  reatei  sa  4m  oHin  ««  iffll  l«m  U>  «lw  m^U^  I*  1^ 
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II- MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Though     not    appearing    in    book-form,    Mr.    AVard's     article    on 
"Psychulogy  **   in   tliu   last  volumu   of   the   "Encjclopatdia    Britan- 
nica"  is  probably  the   most  important  coutributiou  to  the  theory  of 
the  subject  recently  made  in  Kngland.     Extending  to  nearly  fifty  of 
the  "  Encyclopajdia  "  pages,  it  has  already  the  dimenabna  of  a  treatise ; 
sod  though  nonic  parts  of  it  hear  tlie  marks  of  haste,  iuterferiuir  with 
the  sense  of  proportion  and  with  due  elaboration  in  parts,  il  takes  rank, 
even  in  its  present  forin,  as  the  best  and,  it  may  he  said  vrithout 
exaggeration,    the  only   advanced   treatise  on  psychology   which  we 
poasess.     Mr.  Sully's  valuable  "  Outlines,"  being  written  primarily  as 
a  handbook  for  studenta,  rottld  do  little  more  than  offer  notes  and 
suggestions  from  time  to  time  for  dealing  with  the  more  difficult  and  un- 
settled points  of  the  tjcicnce;  and  the  author  was  obliged  to  leave  almost 
on  one  aide  what  may  be  called  the  general  theory  of  the  Bubjcet — that 
is  to  say,  the  precise  determination  of  the  sphere  of  psychology,  and 
the  relation  of  its  facts  and  conduaiona  to  questions  of  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.     In  the  latter  respect,  Mr.  AV'ard'a  iutroductory  discus* 
sions  (in  which  he  has  utilized  previous  articles  of  his  own  in  Mind) 
are  especially  valuable  as  supplying  a  philosophically  coherent  view  of 
the  science  as  a  whole.     Cuming  next  to  an  analysis  of  the  ultimate^ 
constituents   of  mind,   Mr.    Ward   succcfat'ully  rufutus    the   attempt 
frequently  made  by  Eiitjliiih  psychologists  to  start  without  an  Ego  o-^^ 
Subject  in  the  hope  of  afterwards  developing  it  out  of  its  own  state 
He  also  exposes  the  equivocation  which  gives  colour  to  the  assertir 
that  feeling  is  the  primordial  form  of  consciousness,  from  which  knoi 
ledge  or  cognition  is  a  subsequent  development.     When  this  assertic 
is  made,  "more  is  usually  included  under  feeling  than  pure  pleasn-,  __ 
and  pain — viz,,  some  characteristic  or  quality  hy  which  one  pleasuratd:^ 
or  painful  sensation  is  distinguished   from  another.     No  doubt,  as  ^~ 
go  downwards  in  the  chain  of  life,  the  qualitative  or  objective  e lemrr^-  ^„ 
in  the  so-called  sensatioiLs  become  less  and  less  definite;  and  at  tft^    ,/, 
game  time  organisms  with  well-dcvclopcd  sense-organs  give  place     .^  ^ 
others  without  any  clearly  differputiatcd  organs  at  all.     But  thcr^^^  ^ 

no  ground  for  supposing  oven  the  amcpba  itself  to  be  aOected  in ^y 

respects  the  samti,  whether  by  changes  of  temperature  or  of  prdis^^jj^ 
or  by  changes  in  its  interiiullluids.  ....  The  simplest  form  of  p<iTclik_  I'ct/ 
life  involves,  therefore,  not  only  a  subject  feeling,  but  a  subject  lia^-^^io^ 
qualitatively  distinguishable  prescutaiiuns  which  are   the  occasio  ^^  al 
its  feeling."     It  is  plain  from  the  above  extract   that   Mr.  W'ard    dow 
not  cDuline  himself  to  the  introspective  examination  of  the  huw^^u 
aubject   after  the  manner  of   the  older  psychologists;    his  woi"^ '' 
penetrated  throughout  by  the  idea  of  evolution,  and  ho  presses  all     "^^ 
most  recent  results  o\  the  theory  into  his  service.     In  this  rcs/*^' 
however,  seeing  that  he  is  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  theore***?^ 
psychology,  and  not  as  an  anthropologist  or  historian,  he  employ^ 
apt  fiction  of  "a  psychological  individual"  advancing  in  its  own  hi»'*'^, 
from  the  beginning  of  psycliical  life  to  our  present  stage  of  m.*?*-**^?. 
development.     "  The  life-history  of  auch  an  imaginary  individual  «r<^  "* 
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corf^pond  with  all  that  could  be  cfllled  evolution  or  development  iu  n 

^ies  of  individuals,  eacti  of  whom  advanced  n  certain  sta<.'c  in  moiitsl 

riiffercuiiatioii.   On  the  otlicr  hniid,  from  tliis  history  would  he  omittcci 

^t  inherited  reproduction  of  ancestral  oxpericuce,  or  tendency  to  ittt 

itproductioo,  by  which  qIodCj  under  the  actual  caiiditinns  of  existence, 

niogress  is  possible."     "  If  un  assumption  of  thin  kind,"  he  stlds,  "  bad 

^eeo  explicitly  avovcd  by  the  pxychologistx  who  have  discussed  the 

gtowtb  of  experience  in  accordance  with  the  cvnlutiun  hypothesis,  uot 

jteff  of  tlie  difficulties  in  the  may  of  thnt  bypothesia  might  have  been 

itmoved."     Besides  the  iniluence  of  the  idea  of  evolution  from  the 

^  of  science.  Mr.  AVard  has  ap)mrcntty  been   chielly  iudebted  to 

Ucrbart  aud  the   Hcrbartian  psychologiKtit.     It  vrould  he  impofisible 

here  to  criticise,  or  ereu  to  mention,  the  various  suggestive  theories 

developed  in  the  article  on  points  of  .irreatcr  dctni  L,  hut  attention  ought 

at  least  to  be  called  to  the  Inmiiions  theory  of  rnnsciounncss  as  a  grad- 

ttiUy  differentiated  coutinuuni  rather  than  a  succession  of  atomicallj 

teparatc  states,  to  the  theory  of  plcnsure  as  depending  upou  the  ell'ectire 

ticrcise  of  attention,  and  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  voluntary  or 

purposive  action.     The   last   may  be   profitably  compared  with   the 

I  nmespondiug  theories  of  Jtaiii  and  Spencer,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  an 

criticism. 

Bernard  Pcicz  has  followed  up  his  iotcrestiug  sketch  of  the 

Cirst  Three  Vear«  of  Childhood,"  recently  translated  into  English, 

similar  monograph  on  *' L'Kufant  do  troix  k  sept  aus."*     At 

ore,  ho  uiiliKeM  the  observations  of  others  as  well  as  Jus  own,  but  it 

be  questioned  whether  the  later  period  i«  as  well  adapted  for 

ite  treatment  as  the  former.     Less  concentration  aud  dctiuiteness 

siblc,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  the  commonplaces 

icral  psychology.    This  temptation  is  strongest  in  the  early  and 

I  general  chapters  on  memory,  association,  imagination,  and  atten- 

1,  and  M.  Perez  bccomca  more  cotitTclu  as  he  proceeds.     Hin  book 

[el«arly  and  brightly  written,  and  will  not  fail  to  interest  any  one 

takes  it  up. 

>r.  McCosh  has  published  the  first  pait  of  his  college  lectures  on 

chology,  dealing  with  "  The  Cognitive  Powers."  f    The  work  is 

;baut  clenicutary  iu  character,  and  is  inteuded  by  the  author  to 

as  a  text-book.  It  is  also  iutcuded  to  show  .that  the  ''  lioiiest  and 

at  study  of  the  human  mind  iu  an  inductive  manner  undermines 

prevailing  philosophic  errors  of  this  age— saves  us  from  Idealism 

ithc  one  hand  and  Aguosticism  on  the  other ;  "   but  the  chief  eti'cct 

[Dr.  McCosb's  dogmatic  a»9urltou»  of  Katural  Ilc-ilism  is  to  confuse 

I  boundaries  of  psycholu^y  and  philosophy.    The  re'sumv'i  uf  facts 

^certain  pnrts  of  the  book  quite  justify  the  author'a  modest  claim 

have  advanced  with  the  times,"  but  it  would  be  affectation  to 

By  that  an  antique  flavour  is  sometimes  perceptible. 

Id  turning  to  Jvihics,  there  is  first  to  be  noted  the  publication  in 

k.foim    {"  Uutliues  of  the  History  of   Kthica "  i)   by  Professor 

'I;Knf»iitili>troi»fi  »f])tnn»."  Pm- Bernard  Perez.  TarU;  FbIix  Aleiw.  ISlM;. 
'  Kydiolo^y  :  tbc  (;ok;nitivi?  Puwcra."  By  James  MoCwb,  1>,  b.,  I.L.D,,  I'resideDt 
JAWUiu  Culi«fjp.     I^uudon  :  MaQmiLU.D  &  4.^      IHli(J. 

'OutliSM  of  tlia  ItisKiry  of  KiLica,  for  EngliKli  litrEulei-i. "     By  Henry  Sidgwiok. 
btbridga  Profuur  of  MenU  I'hiloMphy  In  tbc  Vnivcnity  vf  dunbHtlgc.    Lm- 

uksmiuu  ft  Co.   muc- 
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Sidgojck  of  his  valuable  article  on  Kthica  in  the  "  Encyclopiedia 
Britmiiiica."  To  tlie  student  who  has  hitherto  had  to  choose  between 
Mackintosh's  diescrtntiim  uiid  Professor  Dain'tt  rc(icllcnt,  if  useful, 
Buinnuirirs,  the  boon  is  our  which  canimt  easily  he  overrated.  At 
«evcrul  [joints  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  enlarged  liii>  sketch  »o  as  to  make  it 
a  more  i;uin|]leto  review  of  tho  liuhjcct,  and  he  has  furnished  it  with  m 
ahoft  introducciou.  whirli  is  useful  as  pointing  out  the  chief  landmarks 
in  a  soniuwliat  intricate  historical  development.  It  is  almu.st  needless 
to  ndrl,  tliuugh  Mr.  Sidgwick  takes  the  trouble  to  assure  us,  that  the 
aketch  i»  written  with  "  the  greatest  possible  impartiality  and  objec- 
tivity of  treatment."  In  the  interests  of  impartiality,  the  author  haa' 
continued  to  refrain  from  a  discussion  of  contemporary  modes  of 
ethical  thought,  thoiinU  a  brief  account  is  here  given  of  receut  evolu- 
tional and  transcendental  ethics  rs  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  late  Professor  Greeu.  The  treatment  of  modern 
ethics  coutiuutfs,  as  lu  the  "J£ueyloptedia"aj'ticle,  to  be  substantially 
restricted  to  ]!;nj,'iand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  "  Prinripica  of  Morals,"  •  by  the  late  and 
the  piesL'ut  President  of  Corpus,  is  also  historical  in  character,  tha 
"  Review  of  thfi  Earlier  Knglish  Moralists"  in  chapter  iii.  consti- 
tuting nearly  three-fuurths  of  the  whole  book.  TLis  Review  is  written 
with  an  admirable  lucidity  of  strle,  and,  being  fretjuenlly  fuller,  will 
form  n  useful  eomplcmcnt  to  Mr.  Sidgwiek's  outline.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  (which  represents  only  the  introductory  chapters  of  a  _ 
comprcbeusive  work  on  ibc  Principles  of  Morals  planned  by  Pro-  H 
feasors  Wilson  and  Tovvlcr  many  years  ajjo)  docs  not  call  for  specinl 
notice.  The  standpoint  is  tbt;  same  moderate  evolutional  utili- 
tarianism to  which  Profesaor  Fowler  has  on  other  occasions  sitrnitied 
his  adhesion  ;  and  the  attitudu  of  the  writers  is  Ruflicicntly  charac- 
teriztid  by  their  use  uf  the  terms  *' metapliysioal  and  transcendental" 
as  equivalent  to  "  purely  fanciful "  (p.  1 2) .  I  c  is  r.itlier  surprising  to 
be  told  in  a  trcatisi^e  on  Murals  that  the  question  of  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation  is  one  "of  subsidiary  importance"  (p.  115),  and,  a  few 
pages  further  on,  that  it  is  merely  "incidental  to  the  subject"  (p.  119), 
Surely  this  is  the  central  problem  of  a  Science  of  Ethics  as  dis- 
tinguinhed  from  what  might  be  callal  in  old-fiishioned  phraseology 
the  Psychology  of  the  Active  Powers. 

Mr.  Courtney's  "  Constructive  Kthica,"  t  written  from  a  very 
diflerent  standpoint,  is  also  largely  historical.  The  author  explains 
hi«  souicMhut  nii!«leading  title  by  iuinouucing  in  the  Preface  that  the 
present  book  is  iiUcndcd  to  be  a  first  volume  introductory  to  a 
second  and  fuller,  which  will  really  contain  the  System  of  Ethics  of  S 
which  this  is  the  promise.  Mr.  Courtney's  historical  review  often  ~ 
traverses  wcll-troiJdcn  ground,  CBpceially  where  he  treats  of  the 
English  schools,  and,  as  lie  is  obliged  to  be  sketchy,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  was  vm^e  to  awell  the  book  with  the  details  of  so  many 
theories.  Tt  is  clearly  and  agreeably  written,  but  it«  effectiveness  would 
probably   have   been   increased   by  a  litilc  judieioua   conccutration. 

•"  Priuoiulc*  y[  Moral*  (IntroJoctory  Cbaptcn!."  By  J.  M.  WUion,  B.  D,,  uiil 
TbomRH  Fowler,  M.A.     IKtunl :  at  the  Clftremlnn  I'nas.     IS8(;. 

I'  "  tlonatriietivo  Etbita  :  &  Rtvk-w  of  MuJcrn  Moral  l'liiloK>]>hy, ''  By  \V,  I_ 
Courtney,  M.A.,  LL.U.,  FeUpw  of  Jiew  Cglleg*.  Oxfvnl.  Loadou ;  CbOMaxD  &  U^ 
19S6. 
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3rr.  Conrtney  divides  bia  Uifitoricid  rketcli  iolo  the  three  DftrioiU  ov 

»ia^C9  of  Iiitprpretation,  Criticise,  and  Recoils tructimt.     Inutcr  thn 

^rst  head  he  includes  all  the  earlier  or.  as  thrv  mijtlit   bj  i^ttlw), 

^ogniatic    theories,   whether    foundcil   on    Kjtois'in,   uii    tho    MuiM 

Sentiment,  on  Conscience,  or  on  an  appeal  to  Kcaiotinml  the  (Ititoka  of 

■«hinp>.     Rjr  Criticism  he  understands    mainly   lltilitariatiitiii.  mIiIIa 

'Cho   IdeBh'ant  of  Kant  and  his  aueeessora,  the  scioiitilir  throrivt  nf 

3Ir.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  the  Po9«iuiiitin  of  Soliojxtn* 

liaaer    aud    toq   Ilartniatiu   are   trcatcil    together    iii    attpni]itt    m 

areconstruction.     Mr.  Courtney  has  ahlvinsistnl  oil  tho  clowromipotlnii 

of  ethics  with  metaphysica ;  the  eml  for  mnn  cannut  ho  •(ipnrnl«^(l 

^rora  the  absolute  end,  auiJ,  unless  wo  ciin  point  tu  «otni'  end  ut  Iho 

vjnivcrse  as  a  whole,  uc  iniiKt  fail  to  find  u  atitiHfnciory  hHiiidaiiiiii  hir 

ethics.     Hence,   as   tlic   author   contend*,   sorno   furiii   nf    AhMJItitu 

Jdcalism  is,  as  it  were,  postuUted  by  the  moral  consciuunneH. 

The  second  volumo  of  the  late  Frofcuiinr   CIrern'a    l'lillo«o|ililriil 

"Work^  *  deals  in  part  both  wiih  AhHoliitc  Idealism  nod  Ktliit^.     iti 

crontcnts,  bowerer,  arc  varied,  and.  as  th<-y  are  all  now  piililitltrit  fui' 

^he    fimt   time,  this   voltimc   is   of  tniirli    [(rraler   tni'Tft   thMii    1(4 

redecessor.     It  is  made  up  of  aelections   troui   (Irt-nti'ii   liti'liint*   In 

xford,  railing  into  three  main  division*,  the  Hrat  dralinif  with  lh« 

Kantian   philo«opby,   the   second    with    luffic,   aitd    IliA   third   txtliig 

eutitled  "Lectures  on  the  Pnueipla  of  Political  Ohhgatton,"     'Om 

part  on  Kant  i&  not  a  continuous  or  rxhsuative  account  uf  hl«  kyat^rn, 

out  a  mingling  of  cxpositiou  and  criticitu),  in  pUtchj'r'/miiiKu\-  (c/iHl* 

of  the  Kantian  theory  are  aelcctcd  Jbr  treatment.     Tlumr  mc^oh*  aw 

likely  to  be  very  tisc'fal  to  the  itiHlcnl  of  Kant,  MpH)f  to  ilMr  ••''»' 

points  of  bis  author  and  opportvMly  bnt«kiag  th«  »larvrr  tA  thti  !•  <  •  • 

ttbich  is  apt  to  pro*  npoa  tkm  mmamnMtd  rtaifcrr  of  ka*t''*  umUt- 

ladinous  distinrtiom .    lief  baac,  f«  a4dimit,  •  hh/nptiiml  fuUfiM, 

of  erkkmm  hf  wMdb  ISrmm  fmtlUt4  JMw 
Ihtn  ia  piaaaiM/  nutm  Cur  Urn  awMk 

VMiAw  wMi  Hat  <t4  «>r.  M4m«, 
md  jodgi^r  ftr  liMdC    It  i»  a  f iwOir  rf wnwf  rf  W<|i»  j#  ftp  fewfc 

ibat  Ciwrt  niiii  iir  ■•«  nmri^liwaw^wiii  i«  Mm  <MMim» 

st^^iM  of  ckeaadtaM  ftv  ■  dKi^i^hM  A«4w<llivi«  «^^ 
thewy  thK  —K  mqmm  »  9mti4  -•mJAWj^    Wihife  |Uiw«#  w>wyy8i»< 
the  alailfiaa*  «f  Ali^aM!  MmHimb^  tw  lAtita  «rt«  <<\MtfMia«  «tw  4M& 
enlifcathtfc— tawy  M  iiitf>  klkiiutfimmmllm^  UNtr 

■a  MMalv  taAvn  tyotUbsdaKHxlian'  "''  dirf-ui^***  fL...(t^^iu. 
Mm's'Loptr  '  ImvjAviCMnmf**!' 

4B    ilMMMMIItti 
llil   ^ 


(or  tber  ahovBatfcc 
own  pbiloaoffcifi 
flaiat    that  lUi 
HMelianixuc  of 
ttagniwd  1^  Gma 
bdwftd  ly 
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longest  diTision  of  the  book  treats,  in  tbc  author's  own  wokIs,  of  tin 
moral  grounds  upon  which  the  State  is  based  aud  upon  which  obcdina 
to  the  law  of  thu  Staf!  is  justified.     After  a  liistorico-criUcal  simf|- 
of  the  theories  of  Hobbes,   Spinoea,  Locke,  &nd   Boosseau,  Gnn 
expounds  bia  own  theory  of  the  State  as  founded,  not  on  force,  baton 
n-ili,  aud  discusses  in  detail  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  tlit 
Stale  and  the  rights  of  the  State  over  the  iudividaal.     Green.it  ii 
M'cU  known,  was  a  keen   politician  and  praetical  reformer,  and  tb 
concrete  interest  of  the  subject  here  treated  was  apcciallT  calcnlatid  to 
stimulate  his  powers.     Ashe  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  touched  tbe 
subject  before,  many  will  turn  to  thui  as  tbe  freshest  pai't  of  the  Tolrnna 
In   "  Problems    in    Philosophy  " "    Mr.    Baacom    discusses  irj^ 
acuteness  and  breadth  several  lundamcntat  philosophical  questioBf. 
In    his  ititrodtictury  essay,  on   "Motliods    in    Philosophy,"  he  lari 
down   with    much   clearness   the  necessary   limitations  to  which  ii 
philosophizing  must  submit,  and  traces  several  philosophic  erron  to 
a  Tain  attempt  to  overleap  these  bounds.    The  essay  which  folIoiin,OB 
"  The  llelativity  of  Knowledge,"  and  which  is  perhapa  the  most  ethsiB' 
tire  iu  its  treatment,  partly  wurka  out  the  same  thesis,  and  fonui 
very  thorough  criticism  of  the  doctrine  in  question.     He  states  to  oU 
thought  in  a  new  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  charactmrtictlly 
American  form  when  he  says,  "  A  reason  that  will  not  accept  its  on 
paper  is  hopelessly  bankrupt."     Fundamental  conceptions  aud  fuadi* 
mental  antitheses  of  c:spcricncc,  the  author  contends,  must  be  accfpto^ 
any  attempt  to  explain  them  away  leading  simply  to  illusioD.    lbs 
dualism  of  space  and  cotisciousneds  is  one  great  datum  not  to  be 
transcended  by  us,  though  ultimately  resolvable,  he  seems  to  mt,  m 
terms  of  a  spiritual  monism.     Itlr.  Bascom  docs  not  altogether  escap 
tho  danger  which  besets  the  Intuitive  school,  of  taking  thinj^  too 
easily  for  granted,  and  so  rendering  philosopliy  altogether  supcrllaoai, 
but  his  criticLsnt  is  frequently  very  much  to  the  point. 

Dr.  Ray's  "  Textbook  of  Deductive  Logic,"  t  the  second  edition  of 
tthicli  is  published,  is  a  compact  and  practical  little  book.  By  con- 
trasting, aud  if  possible  reconciling,  the  contIictiu<;  views  of  thcchirf 
authorities,  the  author  has  increased  the  usefuln63«  of  his  work  for 
students,  and  the  inclusion  of  chapters  ou  "The  Theory  of  Pndi» 
tiou,"  ou  "  The  Fuuct  ions  and  Value  of  the  Syllogism,"  and  on  "  Pro- 
bable Reasoning"  was  well  advised.  In  hiscxpfwition  of  the  ordinary 
logical  subject-matter,  the  part  on  Immediate  lufercuees  is  espedalij 
to  be  commended  for  its  I'ulncas. 

Ill  spite  of  the  existence  of  Schwcglcr's  "  Handboolc  of  Ihc  Hisloi; 
of  Philosophy,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  room  forswl 
an  outline  as  Mr.  liax  has  attempted. J  Tho  task  of  writing  such  • 
handbook  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  a  man  could  set  himnelC 
aud  ib  would  be  mere  (lattery  to  say  that  the  one  which  ^[r.  fiu  ha 

*  "ProblcQjs  in  Pliiloivpiiy.  '  By  Jotui  Kiivou,  Author  of  "iSctMno  of  Mini' 
"Qrowth  and  Oroct'caof  lutcJligeuve,"  &c.  NcwVorkand  London  :  G.  I\  PsBiaU' 
Kons.     188.^. 

t  " TcxtlxKvk  of  Dddnctlr*  Lofic,  for  tin  Um  of  f^tndente"  By  P.  K.  Bay, tOki 
I'rofvuor  vf  Lofpc  and  I'liUuvopliy,  Dacca  Collega.  Second  EditJ<Hi.  Lomba.  11k> 
nullan  k.  Co     TriHf;. 

::  "  ll&ndboulc  to  tbe  History  uf  I'Hi]oji>r[iliv.  ior  tbe  Ui«  at  Stndcatt."  %  tn0 
Btilfprt  ftax,  Editor  of  Kwt'a  •'  Prokijonicoa,''  &«.  Loadon:  Ucocgl  H^  &  Seu.  ir~ 
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produced  is  in  all  respects  satisfacton'.     But  it  is  tho  work  of  ouo  who 

I  writes  will)  full  knowledge  of  whnt  plnlnsopliy  is,  n«  well   as  with  an 

teiithnsiasm  for  liis  subject.  anU  tVic  re.iuU  is  a  very  intcroting  ftkctrh. 

[^If  the  distinction  be  allowable,  the  book  (wliatevcr  may  hive  been  the 

tuthor's  intention)  is  less  of  a  handbook  lor  students  than  an  outline 

which  will  be  read  with  appreciation  and  profit  by  those  who  turn  to 

{bilosophy  diaiotcrestcdly  on  its  otvn  account.     The  fact  that  nearly 
alf  ofihe  book  ia  devoted  to  "Kant  and  the  Pont-Kantintia,"  inj 
"Recent  and  Current  Phiiosophy  ' — a  proportiuu  wliioh   would  b« 
oat  of  place  in  a  textbook — must  enhance  the  interest  of  the  bketeh 
to  such  readers,  and  they  will  find  Mr,  B»x  a  hriglit  and  wdUinformed 
^uide  orer  these  reRions. 

Profcasor  Zclhr's  "Outlines  of  tlie  Hiatory  of  Greek  Pliiloaophv  "  • 

is   a  model,  in  the  fulness  and  t:on)pactiies9  of  its  information,  of  what  ft 

student's  handbook  should  be  ;  but,  urdcsssupplcnienicd  by  other  read- 

icxg  or  teaching,  it  will  be  found,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  ratber  dry  and  life- 

Icsa.    It  is  euentially  a  summary  and  book   of  reference,  aud  could 

not  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader.    The  author'a  primary 

object  was,  he  pays,  "  to  provide  student*  with  a  help  for  academical 

le^crtures  which  would  facilitate  preparation,  and  save  the  time  wasted 

in   writing  down  facts,  without  interfering  with  the  lecturer's  work  or 

imposing  any  fetters  upon  it."     It  will  ful5t  this  purpo«e  admirably  in 

the  bands  of  a  judicious  teacher.     Student*  of  Greek  phiUwo[>l)y  will 

le^aru  with  regret  that  Miss  Allcyne,  to  whom  thcr  are  JadelH^d  for 

the  English  version  of  so  much  of  ZsUer's  Uistorr,  died  in  1  bbl  whil« 

c  was  engaged  on  this  translation.     It  is  to  be  hpped  that  some  oue 

w-ill  be  found  to  carry  out  her  iutcotion  of  tran»li(tiug  the  last  volume 

of   Dr.  il^Iler's  larger  work,  as  well  an  the  rolume  on  Aristotle  ooce 

*Anoanccd  as  in  preparation,  but  never  carried  into  execution. 

Several  other  translstioos  call  for  notice.    The  second  volume  of 

»<>sniini'8  "  Psrcbology  "  t  has  been  published  by  Lis  faithful  cdiiora. 

It.  is  to  be  feaivd  that  the  exceedingly  unmodera  and  scholastic  look 

<^  the  eipoaitiofi  will  act  as  a  detcrreut  to  th«  majority  of  wttdera  j 

bnt,  as  rrmaHkCd  in  connection  with  the  lirst  volume,  there  ia  •  eoor 

ndcrsblc  amoaot  of  sound  and  fugeestive  metaphysics  uoderlyioj;  it.— 

Mr.  lUstie  has  trsnidated  Ilegd'e  Jutroduciiou  to  hie  lecturt^i  on  Aria- 

totb  aad  Micbelet's  rommari-  uf  Hi^u-J's  "  PhiloMipliy  of  Art/'  X     Thef 

»keaa  taterestin«:  little  book. — The  hiaidsotne  M^tivb  edition  of 

SiibopeBhaneT's  chief  work  }  is  now  complutf.     Heaars.  Hmldnne  ttad 

KoBp  are  to  be  cangratubAed  on  tlie  bucce»sful  accompliahim;ut  of  a 

*nyarduoos  Uisit.    An  alMtaact  ot  &cho{>euhauer'»  early  "  Ktuiay  «a 

tkc  Fourfold  Boot  of  the  Principle  of  Suflicieut  Keaaou  **  forms  a  use- 

f^l  ippendix  for  the  nlulosophicol  reader.     But  the  volumes  arc  so  full 

"fgniefal  interest  that  they  will  bave  many  readers  beyuud  profc»*«d 

"IvdaUB  of  philosophy.  Amtittw  6e\u. 

* ';0«tbaw  erf  the  UimUMj  of  GrMk  PbUoMpltr."    Oy  Ur   Kdiuml  i!>tii»r.     ToM* 
■"■sWgftnk   FruicM  AJlayiM  wtd  h(.«U|i    AbU>tl      lyvpttuu  :  Imuj^bau*.  UtMUi  A 

,f  "  ftyxhakisT  '    llv  Aoknlo  Jigtmiu  SsrtMti.    Vgl.  U.      Lmim :  Kofsit  V«d, 
"W|*4Co.    ftSu. 
»J'TW  PhUuBoj*?  of  Art  :  «i  lirtiwlyolwn  !■  m-Uw. 

■V*-     llSJf-. 

l-TWWarUM  Will*MlId«"    Br  Artkv-ScbMMluuwr.    TtwMUIait  t./  K   B. 
anH,M^,udJ.  Uxmiy  U.A.    « oU.  U  sod  III  Usdwi ;  Xr^iliiwiiCv  MO. 
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III.-GENERAL  LITERATUBE. 

Tilt:  press  is  still  teaming  iritli  works  on  Ireland,     ^fr.  Gladstone' 
pamphlet,  "The  In»li   Question,"*    is  written  in   self-defence.     H 
will  not  liave  it  aaiil  that  he  cither  couceived  the  intention  oi'  Hor 
Rule  jirccipitatcly  or  concealed  it  unduly,  and  he  certainly  produa 
evidence  to  prove,  if  not  that  he  ever  fhou  ed  any  special  tore  for  Hoi 
Bule,  yet — what   nun  he  snid   by   few   other   Liberal* — that  he  ha 
repeatedly  spoken  of  it  without  aversion,  if  due  safeguards  were  cstal 
lished.     lie  admits  that  his  action  on  the  subject  after  the  election  o| 
1SS5  was  taken  suddenly   in  con»c(|ueuce  of  an   incident  of  a  viti 
character,  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  foreseen- — viz.,  thi 
the  Irish  Katioualiat  members  should  at  the  U|)cniag  of  Parliftmen^ 
liavc  preferred    so    moilcratc  and    roASonahlc   a  demand;    but   the 
this,  he  says,  is  promptitude,  not  prceipitancy.     So  far  his  defcnc 
muitt  iteeoi  complete  enough  :    the  question  was  ripening  outside,  ar 
naturally  the  statesman's  rchition  to  it  changed  somewhat  at  ev£ 
stage  of  the  process,  and  especially  at  the  very  decisive  turn  giren 
by  the  cleetian  of  1SS5.— An  admirahlc  diseussion  and  defence 
Sir.  Gladstone's  Irish  Bill  will  be  found  in  Mr.  David  ifabclan's"  Hoi 
Bulc  and  Imperial  Unity."t    The  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
Bill  are  answered  with  great  8cutencai>  and  mastery  of  constitutioni 
priuetplcs.     Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy's  "League  of  North  and  South'" 
a  very  interesting  and  weU-writteu  history  of  the  tenant-right  move 
ment  of  IHSO-SI.    The  Tenant  League  was  eslablished  to  promote  tl 
precise  scheme  of  tenant-right  which  the  Parncllilcs  have  been  able 
see  carried;    it  anticipated    tlic    Parncllitcp    also   in    adopting;  il 
parliamentary  tactics   of  an  independent  opposition,  and  it  excellt 
them  in  Ijcing  able  to  unite  the  Nrjrth  aud  thtj  South  of  Ireland  iu  th 
common  cause.     And  Sir  Gavan  Dully,  who  was  one  of  its  origiuator 
naturally  enough  complains — and  we  believe  justly — that  the  prcs«n^ 
Irish  party,  itistcadufrccogniziiigas  they  ought  the  labours  of  their  pre 
deccssors,  are  prone  to  depreciate  tlicm,  and  liave  rrcn  callrd  them  "  tJ> 
party  of  Sadleir  and  Keogli,''  though  Sadleirand  Kcogh  never  bclongt 
to  the  League  at  all.     Sir  Gavan  accordingly  performs  a  much-needi 
tusk  in  deBcribing  the  earlier  tenant-right  movement^  and  he  has  _ 
formed  it  with  great  literary  skill.    5Ir.  J.  A.  Partridge's  "  The  Makii 
of  the  Irish  Xation"  ^  is  a  somewhat  heated  but  stimulating  and  reac 
able  account  of  Irish  politics  since  the  Union,  written  under  a  strong 
enthusiasm   fur  Irish  autonomy,  and  the  idea   of  benelicial    federa- 
tion.    Mr.  C.  P.  Deanc's  "  Short  History  of  Ireland/'  ||  on  the  other 
hand,  ia   markedly  calm  and  judicious.     It  is  a  summary  of  Irish 
history,  making  no  pretensions   to  being  anything  more  than  a  com- 
pilation ;  but  it   is   rery  good  work  of  its   kind:  a  plain,  straight- 
ibrward,  well-balanced  narrative,   Jrotn  which  one   can  without  any 
dillieulty    obtain    a  clear   and   good   idea  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 
— Under  the    head  of  "  Struggles   for  Life  "la  large  number  of 

*  LotiduD  :  Julin  Murny,    t  London  ;  hbittcr  &  Tvi    t  Loiidoa  :  C'haiJiuaa  &  UkII. 

i  Loudon  ;  Fi»lier  Unwj^.  II  I^mlou:  El liut  .Stock. 

^"Strii^les  for  Life."    By  WUIiAJu  Knighton,  LL.D.;    LoDdon  and  Edinbarjh 
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historical  facU  arc  brought  together  without  any  very  immeLliate  con> 

neetion  or  uysteraatic  order.      Krohition,  politics,  persecution,  pla^^e, 

fuhiou,  var,  constitute  a  few  of  the  divisions  uuder  which  the  author 

discusses  the  various  naturol,  eoeial,  and  religious  obstructions  against 

which  men  have  had  to  contend  ;  and  as  his  illustrations  are  drawn 

from  almost  crery  period  and  nationality,  there  is  practically  no  limit 

tothe  theme.    It  is  pprha;)s  natural,  therefore,  to  find  a  certain  ca&nal 

npidity  of  arraugtuicut,  and  Miiue  crudcuess  in  the  matter  of  details. 

But    a   suhjeet  so   vide   of   course   adniita   of   very    much  that   is 

exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  author's  Ktyle  is  bright  and  vivid. 

His  account   of  the   heroic  struggle  of  the  Suliotct  is  given   very 

graphically  ;  and  there  is  much  good  sense  in  liis  chapters  oti  "  Social 

Struggles  "  and  on  the  "  Dc&tiny  of  ICngiand/'  in  which  the  influence  of 

Eugliih  women  upon  the  lower  classes  is,  iu  the  autliur's  opinion,  to 

play  a  high  part.     A  great  deal  of  the  book  is  mthcr  revolting  in  its 

matter,  and  the  writer  seems  to  give  more  care  to  the  description  of 

bmtaltlies  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  reformation. — 

The  extensive  literature  of  Seismology  has  received  an   important 

addition  iu  the  shape  of  a  volume  contributed  by  Mr.  Milne'**  to  the 

Inlcruational  Scicntilic  Series.     Tho  book  is  not  a  collection  of  past 

records  and  observatious,  but  the  materials  have  been  drawn  largely 

from  personal  experimeuta  made  during  u  rcsideu<:c  of  eight  years  in. 

ispan,  where   the   author  has  had   the  happiness  of  recording  one 

ttrtbquake  a  week.    Ucsides  being  of  ^rcat  scientific  interest,  as  giving 

thelatest  results  of  observation  regarding  the  anipliiude,  direction,  and 

period  of  motions,  the  book   should   be   of  practical  value    for   the 

uutructiou  it  offers  on  the  subject  of  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 

efaotoe  of  building- sites  and  the  construction  of  houses  in  districts 

nbjeet  to  earthquakes.     Not  so  much  help  can  be  alfordcd  by  definite 

nle  for  the   prediction  of  shocks,  owing   to   the  fact  that  merely 

eadogeuous  phenomena  have  far  the  greatest  effect  in  producing  carth- 

Wiakea.     Cicero's  words,  however,  in  the  "  De  Diviuattone,"  "  Non 

Dcus  pnevidet  tantuni,  scd  nt  dlviui  ingenii  viri,"  arc  accepted  by  the 

uihor  as  meaning  that  "God  has  not  predicted  so  much  aa  the  divine 

iiiteUigi*Dce  of  muu  ; "  which,  iu  whatever  way  regarded,  is  a  sufficiently 

bold  renderinjij. — "A  History   of  Music  "t  is  able,   interesting,  and 

vdl  on  line  with  the  latest  bindings  of  philosophy  and  science.     It 

diKtUBea,  ou  the  Darwin  and  Spu-ncer  platform  of  evolution,  the  ori^n 

«id  progress  of  music  through  i)reliistoric  times,  and  through  the  older 

cinhzation*  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Ilchrcwg,  and  Chinese.   There 

i>  00  nuscientitic  use  made  of  the  theory  of  development;  its  real 

pvpow  as  a  guiding  line  through  ihc  labyrinths  of  the  post  being 

vnodly  appreciated.    The  writer's  doctrine  is,  that  the  drum  stage  i» 

laaa's  earliest  attempt  to  elicit  the  rhythm  which  is  in  Nature;  that 

the  practice  of  the  pipe  is  next,  both  these  stages  being  sensuous  and 

doiely  akiu  to  the  various  phygicil  impulses  of  dancing  ;  and  that  the 

Ijre,  with  its  representative  the  piano,  is  the  crown  of  achievouwnt,  as 

Rpnsenting  the  relative  subordination  of  the  sensuous  to  the  thougfaliiiL 

Hit  discussion  of  races  iu  this  light  has  as  much  ctliuological  aa : 

*  "Euthqiukn."    By  Jobn  Milno.     London ;  Krnn  Potil.  Trcnob  4  C«l 
t**A  Ui%U>ry  of  Munv."    Ily    Jobu   Frederick   KowbutliAai.      In  Xham 
LeMk« )  TruU«r  ft  Cv.     1SS5. 
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value,  and  in  particular  may  be  mentioned  extraordinnrr  in»g1it  Ictftt^ 
social  coiKlitioti  of  Egypt's  holpless  niillions  as  victims,  after  ihcpman 
London  manner,  to  a  hi^ti  rivili7atiQii,  wliilc  he  has  the  clearest  cTitinm 
of  the  religious  virtues  and  artistic  failing*  of  the  Hebrews.  It  linnxn 
meet  with  a  rolutne  of  »ucti  fresh,  honcKt^  and  eiiligbtcucd  tbou;lit,- 
"A  History  of  Greek  Literature,"*  by  J.  B.  Jcroiis,  M.A.,  fonuii 
counterpart  to  Mr.  Cruttwell's  welUknowo  "  History  of  Romau  I,ii>^j^. 
ture."  A  special  feature  of  the  liucik  ia  the  citamination  of  the  diSrn^i 
causes,  political  and  social,  which  determined  the  derehipmcnt  of  G; 
literature — causes  the  operation  of  wliich  is  more  easily  traced  in  Qw£ 
literature  than  in  any  other,  owing  to  the  absence  of  external  inftucot^ 
and  the  factors  of  the  prolilcm  being  simpler  and  less  obacured.  ^i^ 
Jevona  brings  hii  sketch  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Demoitlients, 
AVith  the  loss  of  freedom,  he  considers,  clasaicnl  (ireek  literature  cc^d 
to  exist.  Aristotle,  ihererore.  Theocritus,  Menander,  the  Sioicj,  i]* 
EpicurcauE,  and  the  Ale^audrian  School  find  no  place  in  lii* 
we  cannot  but  think  this  a  mistake  ;  Greek  literature,  when  it 
cosmopolitan,  was  none  the  less  Greek ;  the  conaciousneu  of  i  b 
humanity,  which  it  then  developed,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  i)ig 
conqnriit.<t  of  Alexander  and  the  Hprcod  of  Greek  cirilizatioo 
the  E»8t ;  neither  the  triumphs  uf  AristotteV  genius,  nor  thoii 
his  illustrious  pupil'n  sword,  can  with  justice  be  excludotl  from  0: 
history.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Jcrons'  work — especially  the  crit^ 
work — is  carefully  done :  it  is  np  to  date,  even  to  such  a  deuil 
the  spellinK  of  Clyterancstrn'B  name,  and  the  book  supplies  ureal 
— The  marks  of  labour  in  the  bulky  work, "  Good  Quceu  Aune,"* 
abundant.  Though  it  has  not  really  risen  above  the  point  of  ba; 
compilation,  there  is  much  in  it  that,  is  readable,  more  CBprciallv  • 
respect  to  the  drama  and  literature  of  the  so-called  Augustan 
England.  Some  curious  information  is  also  given  of  the  mn 
Queen  Anne's  reign;  but  the  chapters  on  her  soldiers  and  sail 
wooden  and  fragmentary,  because  of  the  confined  si>ace  which  thc^ 
of  the  book  allows.  The  second  volume,  which  is  taken  up  witb  ti 
authors  of  the  penod,  has  many  bright  pa;;cs,  nod  does  not  su&rfi 
too  much  condensation.  Repetitious  could  not  be  totally  avoided 
the  biographical  system  followed,  but  it  must  he  said  that  theya^ 
so  often  and  so  unnecessarily  as  to  damage  the  author's  reputatioo 
anything  like  finish  of  even  a  good  working  style.  To  those  i 
value  substance  rather  than  form,  there  is  a  considerable  feast  off 
spread  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Davenport  Adams.  The  epoch  of  ?*;]■ 
Swift.  Addison,  ^Marlborough,  Defoe,  and  many  another  iiotayE, 
run  over  in  an  interesting  though  disjointed  way,  rather  than  AigaH 
into  permanent  literature, 

•  London  :  Clinvli*  GrifBii  ft  Cq. 

t  "  (Jowl  (ju««tL  Anne  ;  or,  Wen  and  Mftoncn,  Li/c  odcI  L«tt«ii,  In  EsgUod't  Asi 
tin  A{j«.''   By  \V.  H.  DnvcDiKtrt  A<3am!i.   Tri  tva  volumoa.  Lcmdoo  :  Kcminstoa  Ik 
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^^niO  cau  foretell  what  will  result  from  a  situation  so  complu-ated 

\  V       and  so  Rravc  as  that  which  vvc  sec  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  V 

'^  M  altrars  perilous  to  play  the  part  oF  prophet  in  matter*  of  foreign 

P<*liar,  especially  when  tlie  final  decision  must  proceed  from  an  auto- 

^^Qt  who  lives  apart  from  the  ivorld,  and  who  can  with  a  single  word 

^*^  in  motion  at  hia  own  trill  a  million  of  soldicn.      Apropos  of  the 

***iIKMiibility  of  foreseeing  events.   Prince  Bismarck,  in  one  of  those 

«ot)g  evenings   ot  Versailles  during   the  «icgc   of  Paris,  told  a  story 

*hich  Hcrr  liusch  has  reported  lor  us  in  hi*  curioLs  hook,  "  Distnarck 

**nd  s«iue  Lcutc."     At  the  moment  when  the  tjuarrcl  between  Prussia 

'^od    Swilxcrlaud   ahout   NeuchriCcl    sceoiL'd    likely    to   lead   to   war, 

^ismarclt,    who   was  thcu  Prussian    roprcsi-ntativo   at    the    Diet   at 

''t-aiikfort.  culled  uu  llotliHchild  acid  instructed  him  to  sell  some  stock 

I^Licti  hu  thought  would  fall  if  the  war  broke  out.     "  They  aro  good 

cnritics."  said  Rothschild  ;  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  them."     "  J  knov 

liBt  1  know,"  answered  Dismnrck  :  "  sell."   As  we  know,  the  Emperor 

poleon  iDtcrveiictI,  and  the  question  was  auiicahly  settled  ;  Uistuarck, 

lio  thought  himself  so  well  informed,  sold  his  stock,  and  lost  on  tho 

rgain.    "  It  is  the  only  financial  Hpcculatiun  I  ever  made/''  he  added  ; 

wa«  a  diplumatist,   not  mure  stupid  than   other  diplomatists;   1 

ciQght  I  was  admirably  iufurmed,  and  yet  my  forecast   was  entirely 

ntradicted  by  the  event." 

Su  L  will  not  try  to  predict  what  the  near  future  may  haro  in 
re  for  us.  The  only  task  that  cau  be  attempted  is  to  disentangle 
interests  of  the  different  States  which  are  involved  iu  tliia  Kastcra 
roglio.  First,  let  us  take  the  Hulgarians.  J  think  I  may 
rt  that  the  good  things  which  \  said  of  them  iu  my  book  on 
Hslkan  Peuiosula  hare  been  entirely  justified  by  tlioir  conditcl 
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ia  tlie  fdce  of  the  stcra  and  terrible  trials  through  which  the;  bir; 
JQst  passed.  Taken  at  uoawarcs  by  a  detestable  piece  of  treacliin^ 
worthy  only  of  the  lirigauds  ^ho  infest  Macedouia,  they  rallied  Rtntni 
the  Princc-who  had  bccti  their  Icodcfj  auj  proved  their  afiectlon 
and  gratitude  to  him  by  untaiBtokeable  signs.  I^eft  to  thcinatlTei 
by  the  forced  departure  of  their  Sovereign,  they  met  the  intrignN. 
the  threats,  and  the  violence  of  the  Kussiiiu  agcntA  with  rirmacn, 
dignity,  and  prudence.  lu  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Geoerul  Kault»n 
to  provoke  disturbance, order  has  been  maintained  down  lothisraametit 
The  Regency,  in  strict  ubcdicuco  to  the  Coustilution,  has  vmtH 
onlcrs  for  elections  to  the  National  AsHcmbly,  and  has  replied  to  tW 
unjustifiable  demands  and  aecnrations  of  Russia  by  notes  as  digai^ot 
as  they  were  unanswerable.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  vlinlc 
Bulgarian  people,  and  especially  the  officers,  will  have  dignity  ind 
patriotism  enough  to  resist  all  foreign  interference  and  rally  to  tbe 
Government  which  legitimately  represents  their  country.  Hothth 
people  and  the  army  showed  so  much  courage  and  devotion  ia 
repelling  the  Servian  invasion  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  Ewib 
them  similar  heroism  in  opposing  any  Russian  columns  which  ran 
seek  to  occupy  Bulgaria  in  the  teeth  alike  of  treaty  righti  tnii 
of  international  law.  No  donht  they  must  be  beaten  in  the  eal 
But  the  Russian  troops  would  have  to  go  by  sea ;  their  commiiunit 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter ;  and  the  Bulgarian  army  mij^bt,  h 
purely  defensive  movements  and  guerilla  warfare,  keep  np  iii 
resistance  long  enough  for  some  Power  to  come  to  its  relief.  Ijetii* 
hope  that  we  may  be  spared  the  spectacle  of  this  fratricidal  strajglf. 
The  policy  of  Russia  has  been  as  clumsy  as  it  possibly  coiJd 
he,  and  in  its  later  stages  it  has  ))ccr>rac  absolutely  odioo*.  It 
is  to  Russia  that  Roumania,  Scrvia,  and  Bulgaria  are  iodelitnl 
for  their  freedom ;  and  yet  Russia,  by  her  haughty  anrl  violeit 
proceedings,  has  brought  it  about  that  all  these  young  Siitei, 
which  owe  to  her  their  very  existence,  have  become  hostite  to  bff. 
From  1820  to  1840  Russia  acted  in  Scrvia  precisely  a*  the  a 
acting  in  Bnlgnria  to-tlny,  and  with  the  same  result.  Haiac 
forced  from  Turkey  the  concession  of  the  scmi-indcpeiiOeaM  d 
Scrvia,  she  tried  to  govern  the  conntry  according  to  her  own  likinj, 
by  means  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Prince.  The  Russian  consul  jw 
his  orders  and  the  Government  had  only  to  obey.  But  the  Scttum 
got  tired  of  being  the  mere  inHtruments  of  the  foreigner,  vA 
opposition  soon  sprang  up,  which  Russia  tried  to  overcome  by  ^ 
possible  methods — by  gaining  over  intlneulial  senators  to  her  liilr. 
stirring  up  popular  movements,  and  even  compelling  the  Piincc  to 
abdicate  and  quit  Bulgaria.  Nothing  came  of  it :  the  DsttDoil 
seutimcnt  proved  quite  unmanageable.  Servia  escaped  from  RuMiB 
influence,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  sggrandisenmt 
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^cif  the  Friucipality  is  Hue  to  the  generous  devotion  of  tlic  Kussiar 
—volunteer*  and  soldiers  who  shed  tlieir  blood  in    the  valley  of  th< 
"•"^iiBok,  it  is  not  to  St.  Peteraburg  tlint  Prince  MiUu  looks  for  his' 
-:S-ii9tractious. 

In  the  Russian  intervention  in  Bulgarian  affairs  we  see  tlie  same 

^S.  :nconsisteDcy  aud  the  same  lack  of  fui-esijjtit.      Having  given  tu  the 

I^I^E^ulgarian  people  their  freedom  and  prorided  tbem  with  a  Constitu- 

g-:    ion  ns  Hlieral  as  that  of  Belgium,  and   more  democratic,  presently 

^^  le  finds  that  they  prefer  tu  use  their  newly  acquired  liberty  for  the 

i-nrpose  of  governing  themselves  according  to  their  own  wishes  and 

«eda,  and  not    for    the  purpose  of  obeying  the   commands  of  the 

'lar.      Forthwith  she  nrges  the  Prince  to  n  r.oiijt-il'etui,  which  was 

sr  ^Bected  on  the   27th   of  May,    1881,   scarcely  two   years  after  the 

r    .Toiialitution  of  Tiriiova  was  promulgated,  and   before   its  working 

c—^:::auld  possibly  be  judged  of.     The  Prince  demanded    of  the    Estra- 

O'ST'diunry  Assembly  full  powers  far  seven  years,  and  also  the  right  of 

^»  M— fj;](»<.ing  a   revision    of  the  Consiilulion.      The   Russian    General, 

\~2.  lircnroott,    who    was    made    Minister,    managed     by    means    of 

g^miarmcs   and  snceial    com mtasi oners    to    suppress   completely  all 

c>.«:wtoral  freedom.     The  Ijiberals,  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  abstained 

■fsr-<z)Do    the   polls.     The    Consnl-Gcncral    of    Russia    announced    the 

arf^proval   of  the   Oar.     Nevertheless,  some   Liberal   deputies   were 

closeted ;  amongst  others,  "Si.  Balabanoff  was  returned  for  Sofia.     They 

^^re  excluded  by  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 

Sobraaje.     The  regime  which  followed  was   a  reproduction  of  that 

*>f    DecemW  2  in  Prance — a  real  despotism  hidden  under  a  slight 

^'*-rai*h  of  constitutionalism. 

It  is  B  fact  very  houourable  to  the  Bulgarian  character  that  the 
•^pcrior  officials   headed   the   remonstrance,    just   as   was   the   case 
ill   Ilcsse,  at  the  time  of   Ilassenpflug.     Thus,  at  Sofia,  fifty-firo  of 
tW   higher   employes,    including    the    President    of   the    Coart   of 
Aocounta  and   almost   all    the    heads    of    Ministerial    Departments, 
members    of    the    Court    of    Appeal,    and    Sfunicipal    Councillors, 
»<giud  a  petition  to  the   Council  of  State  asking    for   gnarantecs 
Hiinst    the    arbitrary   {>owcr  of   the   Government.      This    act    of 
pttriotic  courage  cannot  ho  too  much  admired. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  >1  ini&terial  candidates  at  the 
roming  elections,  it  wna  necessary  to  call  in  the  (ienernls.  The 
^iv  saw  that  the  situation  had  become  very  cmbarroiwing,  and 
li*  lent  two  very  able  officers— Generals  Kanlbnrs  and  SoholelT. 
lite  elections,  again  controlled  by  the  military,  were  everywhere 
fMourable  to  the  Conservatives,  the  Liberals  being  compelled  to 
Iwepaway.  But  Natchovitch,  Grccoff,  and  the  Prince  himself,  soon 
^hegsn  a  secret  contest  against  tlie  Russian  Generals.  T  have  heard 
>ny  [itquaut  details  on  this  subject     At  the  Prince's  dinners  the 
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Oeneralt  csme  Trith  their  aides-de-camp,  without  waiting  for  iaii- 
tations,  and  at  the   noirdcs   the  Priccc  pretended  not  to  see  ihem. 
He   was   irritated    hj  his   Kiusian    Mioiatcrs,  who   considered  kit) 
aa    under  their    protection.      They   acted    like    masters,  and  tiiod 
to    manage    crcryth.ing'   in     their    own    way.       The    Conaenitirft 
MititNters  cndcaronrcd  to  force   thctn   to  retreat  by  exciting  oppc^* 
aition   against  thein   io  the  Chamber.      It  was   intimated  rrom  Sc 
Pctcrftbiirg  that  the   mission   of   Generals    SoholcfT   and    Kaotbii 
wouM   not  he   completed  until    MM.  NatchoTilch  and  Orccoff  In 
retired. 

Mnch  exasperated,  these  two  Ministers  pnrsued  the  atrnggU  vii 
more  bittcmesa  th«n  ever;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  join  withilfc.. 
Liberals  in  their  effort  to  compel  the  Itusaian  Generals  to  leave  th.  « 
country,  whilst  the  Prince  steadfastly  refused  to  receive  the  latter. 
Russia,   6ndiug    that    bhc    had    made    a    mistake   in     farouriDg   lh».« 
reaction,  ordered    Af.   Yonine,   the   Uusaian    Consul,  to  compel  thsc 
Prince  to  re-establish  the  Constitution  of  Tirnova  (Augnst,  1883.)  . 
The  Conservatives,  seeing  that   there    was   no  hope  of  success,  did 
everythiog  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  LibcraK      M.  ZaokofT,  bu-t 
lately  proscribed,  became  the  master  of  the  situation.      lie  acceplc-d 
the  power  offered  to  him  by  Prince  Alexander  on  condition  that  tHe 
Constitution    should   be  obeyed.     TLe   Kussian  Gecerals,  Kanlbajr* 
Bud  SubolelT,  being   left  without  eupport,  sent   in  their  reaignation 
and  left  Sofia.     'Ihe  Conservatives,  «ho  bad  brouglit  them,  open Iw 
rejoired  over  their  departnre,  whilst  the  lladicaU  showed  them  tl^^ 
warmest  sympathy.  f 

Kussia,  evicted,  manifested  her  displeasure  by  recalling  t«o  of 
the  Prince's  aides-de-camp,  without  evea  giving  hm  notice.  Deeply 
wounded,  tlic  Prince  sent  back  all  the  Russian  officers  of  bis  vu%c, 
and  recalled  the  thirty-one  Dulgaridn  oSicers  who  were  studyiiig  in 
Kussia.  This  vat.  open  hostility.  M.  Balabauolf,  the  best  tnao  X^ 
fairly  rcprcKcnt  Bulgaria,  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Czar,  hie 
was  well  received  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  peace  was  made.  Tbac 
Emperor  recalled Kaulbarit,  and  it  was  decided  that  for  the  futartr 
Hu^ian  oftiucre  in  Bulgaria  should  give  their  attention  exclusirclr 
to  military  matters.  To  sum  up,  tbe  result  obtained  was  impottaxit. 
Bulgaria,  tike  U'cstern  lloumoliu,  had  definitely  escoped  from  tlic 
guardiausliip  af  Kusdia. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  visited  Bulgaria  three  years  ago  the  feeliiig 
of  gratitude  towards  "  Le  Uzar  Liberatcur  *'  was  still  very  slroTig. 
In  tlic  cottages,  in  the  ham,  in  all  the  public  buildings,  the  j»rLE-aii 
of  the  Emperor  hung  side  by  aide  with  that  of  Prince  Alexander,  ^and 
generally  in  the  more  important  place.  But  the  attitude  taicrK^  \fl 
Kussia  upon  the  question  of  the  union  of  Dulgaria  and  Hoiicsc^elii 
las  estranged  all  hearts  from  her.      It  fills  one  with  surpritc^     ^ 
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metancholj  to  see*  with  what  asperity  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at  the 
ConfercDce  of  Constantinople,  opposed  the  union  of  the  two  Bnlgnrias, 
n  measure  uiiauiiijously  desired  by  the  people,  justified  hy  historical, 
ethnical,  geogmphical  and  comnici-cial  considerations,  and  admitted 
iu  priQciple  from  the  very  outset  by  Count  KAlooky.  Russia  alone, 
to  her  disgrace,  urged  Turkey  to  send  troops  to  oc-cupy  Ruumclia,  at 
the  risk  of  reoewiug  the  Bulgarian  utrocities — a  step  so  extreme 
that  it  shocked  aU  the  Fowera,  even  Turkey  herself.  Whence 
came  this  opposition  to  a  manifcstutiuu  of  tlic  popular  will,  aiming 
at  the  eslablishmeut,  iu  part,  of  tliat  very  Ilulgtiria  which  Kusaia  had 
herself  mapped  out  iu  the  Treuty  of  San  Stefaao,  aud  had  at  one 
moment  been  prepared  to  defend  even  at  the  rii-k  of  a  general 
war?  It  was  un  attitude  so  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Rottia,  that  the  Russians  at  Fbilippopolis,  at  first,  and  before  they 
had  received  their  iustructiona,  showed  themselves  favourable  to  the 
-union  movement. 

The    apologists    uf     Russia — and,    amongst    them,    Madame   de 

"NovikofF,  one  of  her  most  con\-inced  and  most  eloquent  apologists — 

^lesd   that  the  Czar   was   bounil   to   net  a*  he   did,  lest  he  shonld 

appear  in  the  eyes  of   Kurope  as    an    accomplice    in   a   revolution 

mtrary  both  to  the  Treaty  of  Ucrliii   and  to  the  views  which  he 

bad  recently  expressed  to  his  Irai>eria]  allies.     But  it  appears  from 

"rnhc  Blue*Book  which  I  have  already  quotedf  that  Count  K^luoky 

^■old  Sir  A.  Paget  that  the  Czar  was  as  much  taken  hy  surprise  by 

"*iie  course  of  events  at  riiilijtpopolis  as  I'rioce  Alexander  himself. 

^o  that  there  was  no   need   fur  the  Czar  to   urge  the  Turks   to 

::sre>occupy  Itoumelia  iu  order  to  prove  that  he  had  not  favoured  or 

excited  the  Konmclian  movement,  which    indeed   no   w  nil -in  formed 

SKison  suspected  him  of.     The  truth  is,  that  be  was  influenced  hy 

*wo  rcclingB,  both  egoistic,  and  not  easily  to  be  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  be  was  profoundly  vexed  with  Prince  Alexander 

Ixcausc   he  neither  would    nor  could    play    the  part  of   a   Russian 

S^nwonsul,    yielding    passive    obedience    to    the    Generals   sent    to 

^am    from    St.  Petersburg.     Seoomily,  he  wa«  beginning   to  undcr- 

•s-lond    that   Great    Bulgaria,   recognized    by  Kitrope,    supported    ct 

last  even    by  the  Porte,    and  now    sure    of  future    prosperity    and 

*~reedom,  would    certainly    escape  from  ilic    exclusive    influence    of 

Hania. 

Til  giving  way  to  tht^c  narrow  jealousies,  the  Czar  was  taking  up 
**  policy  even  less  adroit  than  before.  He  proved,  in  contradiction 
*o  all  the  fine  speeches  of  the  Moscow  Slavophils  about  their 
"'cthrcn  in  the  Peniusula,  that  what  Russia  bad  had  in  view  was 
*^*ily  to  constitute  a  grouj)  of  vassal  principalities,  and  not  to  foster 
*oo  corrauchisemcut  and  autonomous  development  of  the  Serbs  and 
«  BlwBook.  Turkey  ;  No.  I,  l-SC.  f  StptMnbOT  22,  1886:a-10L 
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BiilganatiF.  lie  ndmitteil,  by  inoplication,  that  in  creating  the 
Great  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stnfano  he  had  made  an 
caormonn blunder,  and  shown  the  most  palpable  want  of  foresight; 
ioT  cicarlj  that  Bulgaria,  being  ni:irh  more  ponrrFnl,  and  possessing 
ia  a  Tnnch  higher  degree  the  elements  of  proBpcritr,  would  have 
offered  »  far  more  prompt  and  vigorous  resistance  to  the  encroaeh- 
ments  of  Itus^ia  than  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  And 
Jaiitly,  what  was  more  imporlant,  he  roused  against  himself  the 
])atriotic  feeling  of  the  Bn]garians,  and  provoked  the  distrust  of 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  Peninsula,  by 
»ho^riug  them  that  the  true  object  of  Russia  was  simply  to  subject 
them  to  her  irresistihlu  wiil,  pending  the  moment  wlicu  she  sbould 
tliiiik  lit  to  annex  Iheiu. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  recent  events  ;  of  the  coDspiracy  of 
Sofia,  openly  paid  for  by  Russia  ;  of  the  banishment  of  the  young 
Prince  whose  courage  ami  skill  were  the  admiration  of  Kuroiw;  abore 
all,  of  the  mission  of  General  Kaulbars,  diRpuling  with  the  crowd  at 
public  meetings,  urging  the  military  men  and  oHicials  to  rise  against 
the  IsiwFul  guverriimciit  of  their  country,  stirring  up  troops  of 
peasauta  in  order  to  invalidate  the  elections  on  the  pretest  of  di8- 
turbanccs  and  riots,  and  returning  from  his  fruitless  tour,  everywhere 
Iwwcd  out  and  avoided?  No  words  can  adequately  depict  the 
scricx  of  foolish  proceedings  of  this  tragi-comedy,  in  which  tfao  ■ 
hatcfnl  and  the  ridiculous  dispute  the  Miprrmacy.  The  net  result 
is  that  llussia  has  united  against  her  all  parties  in  Knrope — 
the  fjrieud«  of  freedom,  because  she  infringe-)  the  liberties  of  a 
peaceful,  sensible,  and  industrions  people  who  have  won  the  esteem  of 
every  one;  the  ConBervativcs,  because  she  has  been  fomentiog  insur- 
rections and  pronunciamientos;  and  the  partisans  of  law,  becaustt 
she  has  taken  under  her  protection  the  authors  of  the  kidnapping 
aH'tiir  at  Sotia,  men  much  more  guilty  than  the  ItussJan  Nihilists,  who, 
though  ihcy  resort  to  abomiuuble  methods,  are  ut  least  striving,  at  the 
peril  of  their  own  lives,  to  emancipate  their  country,  whtle  the  coc- 
spiralors  who  made  a  night  raid  on  Friuco  Alexander  not  only  broke 
their  military  oath,  but  betrayed  their  country  for  a  foreign  brib& 
Bulgaria  has  had  the  splendid  advantage,  such  as  also  fell  to  the  fortune 
of  JJelgium,  of  having  a  priuco  at  one  with  his  people,  who  had  led 
them  to  victory,  and  was  then  in  a  position  to  found  a  national 
dynasty.  In  order  to  satisfy  a  contemptible  spite,  Russia  bos  de- 
stroyed this  clement  of  peace  and  pledge  of  a  happy  future,  and,  so 
far  ns  in  her  lies,  has  lefl  this  young  State  which  she  herself  creftt«d 
a  prey  to  the  unknown^  to  anarchy,  and.  it  may  he,  to  a  crisis  whicli 
may  endanger  its  very  existence. 

What  will  Russia  do  now?       Who  can  foretell  the  decree  of 
ruler,  ignorant,  unintelligentj  ill-informed,  as  wc  can  only  too  well 
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^ee,  aud  readered  nlmost  loibecile  by  tbe  voluntary  imprisoameut  to 
wliich  he  is  coudemued  by  the  incessaDt  conspiracies  of  his  subjects, 
yiho  arc  driven  to  despair  by  bis  outriigeous  severity  ?     The  most 
ecoaibic  thing  to  do  would  obviously  be  to  draw  from  General  Kaulhars' 
miasiou  the  sound  coQclusion  that  the  Bul^rti^ians  mcau  to  govern 
themselves,  and  not  to  olwy  orders  from  St.  PctcrKburjj  and  to  acerpt 
this  fact,  which  every  one  can  see.     If  she  is  (Ictcrmincd  to  impose  her 
will,  she  must  despatch  the  Coaaaeks — a  step  which   mifjlit   liavc  the 
gravest  consequences.      Is  she  sure  that  Hcrliii,  which  maintains  so 
absolute  a  reserve,  would    nonsent  V     Would  not  the  Russian  army 
of  occupation,  whicli  must  crosH  the  Black  Sea,  find  its  communi- 
cations cut  by  the  Turkish  (It'ct  ami  the  KngHsh ironclads?     Would 
"it  not  very  soon   come   into    contact  with  "the  Austro-Hungarian 
•Acntincl,  mouuting  guard  over  the  Balkans,"  of  whom  Lord  Salis- 
Tturj*,  and,  stiU  more  recently,  Lord  Uiindolph  Churchill,  has  spoken  ? 
3csidcs,  the  position  of  Russia  in  Hulgnria,  deprived  of  the  right  of 
-aaeodiog  supplies  tbrougli  Roumania,  would  be   very  diOieult.       She 
^vonld  have  to  reckon   from  the   outset  with  the  pasaiouatc  hostility 
^csf  the  country  occupied.    The  Bidgarian*,  like  the  Servians,  have  the 
'^Austiuct  of  liberty  and  indepeudeuce,  aud  it  will  be  long  before  they 
-^ore  willing  to  be  led  like  serfv. 

Let  U8  cousider  what  would  be  tbe  probable  attitude  of  the  Powers 

^&a  prescuce  of  such  an  event.     There   has   been  much   talk   lately 

'^^botic  the  understanding  which  seemed   to   be  cstnblisltcd    between 

*-_ffarkcy  and   Russia.     The  Porto,   conscious   of  the  dangers  which 

'^Lhreaten  it  on  every  side,  refuses  to  olTcud  any  Powcr^  and  will  take 

^fc^o  step  without  the  coucurrenec  of  the  Status  which   were  pitrties  to 

"^t-he  Treaty  of  licrlin;  but  it  would  probably  resist  a  Russian  occupa- 

'^^ion  if  assured  of  sufficient  support,  and  for  two  reasons — first,  for 

^f car  of  losing  a  province  which  was  on  the  way  to  become  an  ally,  as 

^X?rincc  Alexander  bad  proposed;  and  next,  because  Russia,  well  planted 

^at  Philippopolis,  would  be  practically  master  of  Constantinople.     I  do 

S-Sot  believe  that  any  promise  of  bakukeesh  would  brin^^  the  Sultan 

'"Voluntarily  to  submit  to  such  a  solution. 

^  A*  to  Austria-Hiingai-y,  her  policy  has  been  already  explained  in  M. 

^■Kiau'B  remarkable  .speech  to  the  Ilnnj^ariau  Parliament.     She  covets 

3^0  extension  of  territory  in  the  Balkan  l'cniu»ula;  she  cauuot  allow  any 

•ciiher  Power  to  exercise  pre poiidera tiny  influence  there;  she  favours 

'^he  autonomy  of  the  young  States  wUieh    have  so   recently  Fj)ning 

>tp,  aud    would    willingly    ecu    them   federated.       This   attitude    is 

apparently  hoatUc  to  the  entry  of  tho  Russians  into  Bulgaria.     One 

fould  have  thouglit  that  an   agreemcut  might  have  been  come  to 

between  the  two  empires  which  dispute  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkan 

feninsulii,  the  one  taking  the  west,  as  far  as  Salonica.  aud  the  other 

the  east,  as  far  as  Constantinople.    But  I  faucy  that  tbe  Ilungariaus, 
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vho  arc  very  clear-sighted,  votitd  ncrcr  consent  to  such  &  p&rtition. 
For,  fintt,  it  would  immcaniirablr  increase  the  Slav  clement  in  the 
dual  empire  ;  and  secondly,  the  position  of  Austria  at  Salonica  would 
be  untenable  with  Huasia  at  Constantinople,  Great  Bulgaria  on  one 
flank  and  Montenegro  on  the  other.  Anatria  cannot  extend  ber 
occupation  from  Hosnia  and  Novi-Bazar  to  tlic  ICgeati,  unlcsg  Rustic 
remaius  within  her  prt^ent  frontiers.  One  of  the  inwt  emineat  Of 
Russian  military  writers,  (.ieneral  FadeetT,  has  said  that  the  road 
from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  la,v  throu};h  Vienna;  and  he  was 
right.  Austria  must  be  reduced  to  impotence  before  she  could 
allow  the  llusitiaus  to  establish  theiuoelves  permaueutly  ou  the  shores 
of  the  Bonphorus. 

And,  England,  what  would  she  do  ?     You  are  better  able  to  judge 
than  I.      But  it  acems  to  mc  that  she  would  supjiort  Austria,  because 
it  is  fur  ber  interest  to  do  so.      At  least  that  is  what  Lord  Handolph 
Churchill  said  very  lately  ;  but  was  lie  speaking  of  moral  support 
or    uf  the   elVcctive  support   of  the   Britiah   fleet?      i    think   thai 
England  would  be  drawn  into  active  hostilities,  because  it  would  be 
better  worth  her  while  to  light  Kussia  in  company  with  allies  on  the 
Continent  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  than  to  have  to  attack  the  Moscovitfrl 
Colossus    alone    in    ihc    deserts   of  Central    Asia,    or    the   valleys  of™ 
Afghanistan,    as    she    wn-t   ready   to    do    the  other   day   under  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet.    It  has  Ititrly  been  maintained  that  Kuglaud  might 
look  on  a  Russian  occitpatinn   of  ('onntantinople   without  regret  or  -m 
fear,  and  crcn  with  satisfaction.      It  is  an  illusion  or  a  dream.      It  isf 
the  same  question  as  that  of  Egypt.      If  England  could  give  up  her 
interest   in  India,  turn  her  nttcntion  to  her  internal  development, 
and  resolve  to  allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  pass  iuto  the  bauds  of  France 
or  Uussia,  that  would  be  a  complete  tcheoie,  and  would  be«t  make 
for   the   happiness    of  the    English   people.       But   as  iu   the  present 
state  of  opitiion  this  policy,  however  desirable  ou  economic  grounds, 
has  not  the  slightest  chauce  of  acceptance,  the  Government,  uf  vhat^H 
ever  complexion,  will  be  compelled  to  defend  the  passage  from  the 
Alcdi terra uean   to   the   Ucd   8ua.     The   Russians   at   Cuustautinuple 
would  be  masters  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  having  the  Black  Sea  all  to 
themselves   and   the  Bosphorus  lor  a  base  of  operatiuus  they  could 
despatch  to  Egyiit  l)y  laud  such  au   army  as  the  English  could  not 
■top.     If  Uierefore   England   can,  hud  allies,  she  will   prevent   tliafl 
Russians  from   occupying   Bulgaria  in  permanence,  and   this  is   the 
more  probable  that  Liberal  upiniou  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
£ulganans,   and  of  the  idea  of    a   Balkan  Federation,   vhich    Mr^l 
Gladstone  has  always  put  forward. 

Italy  would  probably  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  liberty  of  peoples, 
defended  by  England  and  Austria;  but  no  one  would,  I  imagioe, 
expect  any  military  action  from  her.      There  remains  to  be  rjnestioned 
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the  fonnidablo  Sptiynx  of  Beriiu.  Evcrr  one  ackaowlcdgeo  tliat  the 
final  decision  tlejwiids  on  liim.  If  he  ilecideUly  opposes  the  occupa- 
tion of  ilulgaria,  it  will  not  take  place ;  for  unless  at  least  tbe  C'xar  bas 
lost  all  power  of  forecast,  he  will  not  go  ko  far  as  to  risk  the  quiu)- 
mple  alliance  of  Turkey,  Austria,  Uermauy  and  Kug^land,  Some  sa^' 
Bismarck  will  not  vetu  the  occupation,  because  he  docs  not  want  war. 
But.  on  the  contrary,  would  not  his  veto  be  peace  ?  And  if  he  does 
not  forbid,  ia  it  not  because  a  conflict  becueen  Uuaaiu  and  Aufilria 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him  ?  Three  years  apo,  whi:ii  I 
trarelled  along  the  bauks  of  the  Duxmbe  and  tlirout;li  the  Balkan 
feaiosula,  every  one  th(iii>;ht  that  this  irrriblc  duel  was  about  to 
-come  off  because  Priucc  Bi«Luiarck  dcsirwl  it. 

I  will  uot  venture  to  solve  tliis  awf^il  enij^ma  ;  but  wo  may  rail 

~Ao  mind  aotne  remarks  of  (he  ^rciit  ('hnnccllur  on  this  sulijcct,  which 

afford  matter  for  reflection.      In  June  iHHH,  Prince  Hi«mari;k,-in  the 

.^^ussian    Parliament,  addressing   one  of  the   heads  of  the  Liberal 

^Qpposition,  spoke  as  follows  :— 

'•  The  honourable  di'piity  HlcSuer  ii  for  trconoiiiy  in  Uio  buJ;^i>t,  nnd  so  Am 

-A^i  but  in  what  (lep.irlnicnt3  iihall  vre  ••concitatzo  ?  No  doubt  hu  refers  to  lbs 
■^rsiilitary  eX[>eaditiire  ;  il  ia  only  there  cbat  rei.lucl.ii>ti  is  po»sibk*.  But  di>«» 
-^rmot  Ilt-rr  KicJuer  'know  tliut  Gt-Hiiany  is  a  [lole  towanJs  wlueli  alt  lh«  bn^onvis 
^  n  Knro[K!  may  point  7  Dfien  h«  rorgtr  tlmtcverMit^u  187.'*  I  have  hoc  [laiiaed 
'F'«r  one  moQieat  in  my  tll<jrls  to  j^rcvciit  tliu  roniiaLiou  of  a  trijde  alliance 
^^^Kioet  ur,  tin  sure  ol'  thiv,  that  on  the  cJiiy  which  shall  see  us  weak  aud 
^-iisurmed  Uiat  Blliiuitie  will  be  luudti." 

It  vaa  to  prcveut  that  triple  alliaucc  that  Prinen  BisruarL-k,  in 

1  £71},   entered  into    the  very  closest  rctatiaii»  with    Austria.      The 

-'^X.ustrian  alliance  in  the  pivot  of  his  policy.      He  is  thrcateueil  by  the 

^^cr  possible  alliaucc  of  Fraucc  and  llussia.      "Such  an  alliance,*' 

^-*e  once  said,  "is  so  natural  tliat  wc  may  cons-ider  il  as  already  in 

*i aiistcncc."    When,  in  \&7(>,  Bishop  Strossmayer  asked  of  the  Kussian 

^^mbaasador  at  Vienna  that  the  Csar  should  come  to  the  relief  of 

^^Vancc,  he  was  answered  :  "  It    would  be  an   act  of  folly  on  our 

I>«rt.    We  shall  now  have  an   ally  on  whom  we  can  always   reckon 

i«»  case  of  need."      May  not  Bismarck,  knowing  himself  menaced 

^»oth  from  East  and  West,  think  it  wise  to  rid  himself  of  one  of  his 

^wq  enemies,  while  he  is  still  sure  of  having  Austria  with  him;  or 

mthcr,  may    be    not    be    very  willitig    to  see  a  struggle    between 

Hukiiia    and    Austria,    in    which    he    nn'ght,     by     sapportiiig    bis 

%Uy,  reduce   one  of  his   cncmicA   to  impotence  for  a   long  time   to 

come?     He  may,  perhap,  thiuk  the  moment  opportune.     Germany 

luM  still   with    her    Moltke    and    the    other    military  leaders   who 

fought   tbe  campaign  of    IBTO;    she    has  at    her    head    the    Iron 

Cbucdlor  himself,  the  ablest  politician  of  hi!>  age;  while  France  has 

bo  general  of  reputation  and  no  great  strategist.     It  is  certain  that 

[in  ly'5  Bismarck  wanted — and  if  iicccesary,  by  force — to  prevent  tbe 
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Frcuch  from  reronetituting  their  army  and  tbcir  defences,  and  u  he 
vas  bindercd  from  doing  so  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  aod  Gortcbikofl 
he  rouit  bare   tbougbt  of  wcalfcuiug  tliat  obstacle.     The  £ui«-n 
ClucstioD,    by  reudcring   the   rivalry  of  Kussia  aud    Auatrii  more 
acute,  may  some  day  faroish  him  with  the  mcana   of  accomptislua^ 
his  object. 

Tbe   Austro- German   alliaace    rests  upon  commOD  ioterests  bo 
obvious,  that  we  may  believe  Count  TaaQe's  recent  deolaratiou  tiiAt 
it  remains  unshaken.     Anstria,  supported  by  Germany,  is  in  trutli 
mistress   of  the    East.       She   only    can    speak   tbe  deciuve   nonj. 
IIcT   influence    in    Serria    is    supreme.      Bosnia   and   llerKcgoma, 
under    the    skilful    administration    of    Baron    Kallay,   are   ou  iht 
way    to    become    completely    assimilated    to    licr.       Vi^f    protecttii^ 
Bulgarian  autonomy,  and  supporting,  under  the  plea  of  the  righti 
of  nationalities,  the  idea  of  u  Balkan  Federation,   she  will,  tltub 
to  tbe  inexplicable   mistakes  of   Knssia,   sec   the   whole    fcnianli 
turn    towards    her,    and     accept    her    commercial    and    ecoBOaii 
supremacy.     There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  since  she  lias  btra 
able  lu  dispose  of  tlic  sword  of  Germany,  she  has  grown  from  a  Ytal 
and  chroatened  Power  into  the  arbiter  of  Kuropcan  politics.    Gcmuav, 
on  her  side,  fiiidg  in  the  support  of  Austria  security,  and  thcocrluBtj 
of  being  able  to  face  both  the  Kast  and   the   AVcst   at  once.    Vi 
may  therefore  eoticlntic,  that   if  Austria  thinks  she   ought  ai  m   ^gj 
stroke  to  prevent  Kussia  from  occupying  Hntgaria,  aud  so  bcin^,  ^ 
railway,  at  tbe  rery  gates  of  Constantinople,  Germany  will  supper.   Wt^gj 
her.     Prince  Bismarck  has  often  said  that  the  German  Empire  \m  dd 
direct  interests  in  tbe  East :  aud  one  can  sec  from  the  Blue-Boob 
{Turkey,  I.  and  U.)  that  he  comes  to  do  decision  without  coasahiu 
Austria ;  but  he  has  an  overwhelming  interest  iu  holding  the  friendilup 
of  Austria,  and  this  will  determine  bis  true  position. 

If  the  Cxar,  carried  away  by  his  anger>  bis  reaentmentB,  acJUi 
embarrassments,  sliould  take  the  plunge,  and  brave  the  bo«liiity(i 
Austria,  could  he  count  on  the  support  of  France?  Who  will  Jib 
to  say  yes?  Ko  doubt  the  idea  of  the  "llcTanchc''  has  not  &U 
out  of  the  French  mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  f^sioiof 
strength  for  some  time  past.  To  aatisfy  oneself  of  tbts  it  u  oolf 
necessary  to  read  the  French  newspapers,  or  to  note  that  a  writers 
cantions  as  M.  Chcrbnlicz  closes  his  recent  article  on  Bulginu 
affairs  with  the  following  words ; — "  Prance  has  no  course  to  propcut 
but  is  it  her  duty  to  hold  off  from  those  who  would  speak  lilii 
her,  and  can  she  prevent  people  from  knowing  where  she  hw?' 
(Heitic  lies  Deu.r  Mondes,  October  1,  1880).  We  must  belim 
that  I'Vance  would  choose  her  own  time,  aud  that  she  would  ut 
mingle  in  the  fray,  unless  she  saw  Germany  obliged  to  carry  off  t 
>u  of  her  armv  to   the  East  to  cover  the  flank  of  Aastiik 
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^p{i9,teTcr  vrtAj  he  said,  IVancc  has  at  her  dtaposjil  very  formidable 
—jjitArr  forces,  animated  br  an  ardf^nt  patriotitim  and  an  insatiable 
*yf.»t  for  Tcngcancc;  her  territory  and  her  capital  are  nowaurroiKidcd 
^  n.  rin^  of  detached  forL^  and  entrenched  camps,  so  well  planted 
^t.  *>i  invasion  like  that  of  1H70  has  become  impoMibte.  But,  on 
{jjc  other  baud,  she  has  no  generalissimo  who  would,  from  the  first 
jUirt,l>o  nniveraally  accepted — an  indispensable  condition  of  successful 
warfare  in  an  epoch  like  onrs,  when  the  cuga^cmeut»of  the  first  fort- 
gbt  decide  the  campaign  ;  and  besides  it  would  be  very  difficnlt  for 
|i«  French  to  get  past  the  enormous  fortifications  of  Strasbourg  aud 
letz  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  They  would  therefore  be  obliged 
.  invade  by  the  valley  of  the  Mense,  and  endeavour  to  turn  Colc^ne^ 
;\vrT  dan^rous  plan  of  attack,  according  to  the  strategic  authori- 
Wuuld  these  obvious  dinicuUies  bo  enough  to  prevent  her 
seizing  the  opiwrtunity  apparently  oOcred  by  a  war  between, 
^cnnaay  and  Itusata?  At  all  events  there  would  be  for  the  French 
pic  a  moment  of  cruel  anxiety  aud  perhaps  of  irrcaisttble 
Ipalte. 
Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  I  pen  the  concluding  lines 
this  article,  the  danger  which  aeemed  imminent  tends  to 
ie.  The  Cxar  seems  to  be  coming  to  understand  that  the  road 
was  taking  leads  to  disaster.  We  may  hope  that  a  very  clear  and 
irked  understanding  bctn'cen  Kugland,  (rcrmany  and  Austria  will 
rays  avail  to  stop  him  ;  and  if  this  strange  and  mysterious  journey 
'I/)rd  Randolph  Churchill  has  contributed  to  that  end,  the  friends 
!  humanity  will  owe  him  their  best  thanks. 

I  am  not  unaware  tliat  the  Engliah  liihcrala  arc  very  loth   to  see 

rir  country  deeply  involved — and  capceially  by  means  of  alliances — 

itbe  eomplicatiuns  of  cuntiuental  politics.      Hut  circiimHtances  may 

kife  iu  which  this  may  be  the  best  way  of  preserving  peace.   If  England 

to  decide  to  defend  only  her  own   shores,  and  to  leave  the  rest 

bcr  Empire  to  tlie  attacks  of  her  rivals,  she  would   rightly  pursue 

of  absolute  isolatiou.      But   if  it  be   necessary  to  keep  in. 

t-tfae   moment  when   she   may   be  compelled  to  appeal  to  arms, 

to   defend   (Joustantiuoplc  or  ludiu,  would  it  not  be  worth 

vhile  to  escape  so  terrible  a  necessity,  even  at  the  price   of  conti- 

ntal  alliances,  provided  that   they  had   for   their  object  the  rights 

liberties  of  nations,  and  the  maintenance  of  internatioTial  law  ? 

not  enough   to   desire    and  to  resolve  on  peace,   we  must  also 

ke  up  our  mind«  to  do  all  that  is  needful  to  secure  it. 
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OBSERVERS  of  the  current  drift  of  political  thought  and  pnctie^ 
however  widely  they  may  diverge  ia  their  judgtnentt  of  iti 
teodcDcics,  appear  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  odc  poiDt — Tii.,tbi 
Socialism  is  floving  ia  upon  us  with  a  full  tide.  Whether,  likeM. 
de  Laveleye,  they  regard  this  phenomenoD  complacently  as  a  *'  goei 
time  coming,"  or  whether,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  they  hold  that  whiti 
coming  is  "  slavery,"  they  seem  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  politied 
signs  are  pointing  to  a  great  e-itension  of  governmental  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  private  members  of  the  community.  And  a  second 
point  on  which  they  appear  to  agree  is  that  this  socialistic  movemeit 
— as  it  is  often  called — is  altogether  opposed  to  "  orthodox  polidol 
economy " ;  that  tlie  orthodox  political  eeonomist  teaches  ui  to 
restrict  the  intervention  of  Government  on  all  the  lines  on  whichAt 
socialistic  movement  aims  at  extending  it.  The  object  of  the  praort 
paper  is  not  to  argue  directly  for  or  against  any  proposed  gonm- 
mental  interference,  but  to  reduce  to  its  proper  limits  the  suppoed 
opposition  between  orthodox  political  economy  and  what  is  Jzpi^ 
called  socialistic,  or  semi-socialistic,  legislation.  I  admit  that  tk 
opposition  really  exists  to  some  extent ;  ^  and,  so  far  as  it  exists,  I  ■ 
—  for  the  most  part — on  the  side  of  orthodox  political  economy ;  In* 
I  tbink  that  the  opposition  has  been  dangerously  and  misleadii^ 
exaggerated  for  want  of  a  proper  distinction  of  the  different  gnnnfa 
on  which  difl'erent  kinds  of  governmental  interference  arereuon^ 
based. 

I   will  begin  by  stating   briefly  the  general    argument  hybid 

orthodox   political    economy  seeks  to  show  that  wealth  tends  to  ke 

produced   most  amply  and  economically  in  a  society  where  Gmn- 

•t   leaves  industry  alone ; — that   is,  where   Government  coiioei 
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itself  to  tlic  protccttoD  of  persoo,  property,  aud  reputation,  aud  tbo 
enforcemcot  of  contracts   uot   obtuiDcil  1)y  force  or   fraud,   leaving 
individuals  free  to  produce  iind   transfer  to  others  vliatcvcr  utilities 
they  may  cliooso,  on  any  terms  that  may  l)c  freely  arraugcd.      The 
argument  is  brielly  that — assumiug  tliat  tlie  eouduct  of  iudividuals  is 
generally  cliaracteriKed   by  a  fairly  iiitolli{jent   and   alert    pursuit  of 
tbeir  private  interests — regard   for  aclf-iritercst   ou   the  part  of  con- 
sumers vill  lead  to  the  effectual  demand  for  the  commodities  that  are 
most  useful  to  society,  and  regard  for   self-interest  ou   the  part  of 
producers  vill   le&d   to   the  production  of  such  commodities  at  the 
icast  cost.     If  any  material  part  of  the  ordinary  supply  of  aay  com- 
modity A  were  generally  estimated  as  less  adapted  for  the  satisfaction 
of  social  needs  than  the  quantity  of  nr-other  commodity  B  that  could  be 
produced  at  the  same  co^it,  the  demand  of  cousamers  would  be  diverted 
"tfrom  A  to  B,  so  that  A  would  fall  in  market  Taluc  and  B  rise  ;  and 
ibis  change  in  values  would  cause  a  diversion  of  the  ctforts  of  pro- 
-<jacers  from  ^  to  ZI  to  tbe  extent  required.     Oa  the  other  hand,  the 
-oelf-in teres t  of  producers  will  tend  to  the  production  of  everything 
^t  the  least  possible  cost ;  because  the  self-interest  of  employers  will 
&ead  them  to  purchase  services  moat  cheaply,  taking  account  of  quality, 
and  the  self-interest  of  labourers  will  make  tbem  endeavour  to  supjily 
"^he  best  paid — and   thercrorc  most   u&eful — services  for  which  they 
arc  adapted.     Thus   the   only   thing  re(|ulrcd  of  Government   is  to 
■flecnro  that  every  one  shall  be   really  fccv.  to  buy  the  utility  ho  most 
vants,  and  to  sell  what  he  can  best  furiiibli. 

If  the  actual  results  of  the  mainly  »pontiincuus  orgauizatluti  by 
which  the  vast  fabric  of  moderu  industry  has  been  constructed  do 
Dot  altogether  realize  the  ccouomic  ideal  above  delineated,  they  at 
any  rate  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  a  very  impressive  approximation  to  it. 
The  motive  of  self-interest  does,  I  hold,  work  ]H)werfully  and  coo- 
linually  in  the  ccmplex  manner  above  described ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  no  adequate  substitute  for  it,  cither  as  an  impulsive  or  as  n 
regulating  force,  has  aa  yet  been  found  by  any  socialistic  reformer. 
Sttll,  the  universal  practice  of  modern  civilized  societies  hat  admitted 
namerous  exceptions  to  the  broad  rule  of  lahaer  /aire  with  which 
the  argument  above  given  concludes  ;  and  it  seems  worth  while  to 
cUuify  these  exceptions,  distingniahirig  as  clearly  as  possible  tlic  priu- 
eiples  on  which  they  arc  based,  in  order  that,  in  any  novel  or  doubtful 
case,  we  may  at  least  apply  the  appropriate  general  considerations  for 
^Ittorminiag  the  legitimacy  of  the  exception,  and  not  be  misled  by 
filse  »i:aIogie*. 

Let  us  begin  by  marking  off  a  class  of  exceptions  with  wliieb 
political  economy,  as  1  conceive  it,  is  only  indirectly  or  partially  con- 
crroed  j— txccptions  which  are  due  to  the  maoifest  limitations  under 
wbicfa  abstract  economic  theory  is  necessarily  applied   in    the  vt  of 
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gorernment.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  hamaa  beiags  inth  vkan 
economic  science  U  primarily  conccrae<1, — who,  iu  the  gewn] 
argument  for  laisser  faire,  arc  assumed  to  be  capable  of  a  saffidnthr 
alert  and  careful  regard  for  their  private  iutercsts, — are  iadepeadnit 
adults.  Tlic  cxtrenicat  advoicatc  of  laiaaer  /aire  doca  not  extend  thn 
assumption  to  children  :  hence  the  need  uf  gnrcrumetital  iaterfcreue 
to  regulate  the  cducutiuii  and  employment  of  children  has  to 
discussed  oit  principles  essentially  diDercnt  from  those  oaThiehm 
determine  the  pi-opriety  of  interfering  with  the  industry  of  adnlts.  k 
in,  no  doubt,  a  very  tenable  proposition  tliat  parents  iire  the  bw 
guanlians  of  their  children's  interests,  but  it  is  quite  a  diflercal  pro- 
position from  tliat  on  whic)i  the  general  eeonomic  argument  fur  intiiK- 
trial  tio II- interference  is  based — viz.,  that  every  one  is  the  best  {;usrdiu 
of  his  own  interests ;  and  the  limitations  irttliin  which  eiperieuce  leidtJ 
IB  to  restrict  the  practical  application  of  the  two  principles  respcdinlj 
differ  to  an  important  extent. 

But  secondly,  what  the  political  economist  is  primarily  eoncerned 
with  is  the  effect  on  the  wealth  •  of  the  community  caused  by  intcN 
fcrcnce  or  non-iutcrfercnec ;  but  we  all  agree  that  from  the  ttsin- 
man's  point  of  view  considerations  of  wealth  arc  not  decisive;  ikcj 
arc  to  be  subordinated  to  conditions  of  phyiical  or  moral  wcll-heiag. 
If  wc  regard  a  man  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  wealth,  it  roight 
pay  to  allow  a  necdlc-grindcr  to  work  himself  to  death  in  a  down  yeuv 
as  it  was  Kaid  to  pay  some  American  sugar- planters  to  work  their  slam 
to  death  in  six  or  eight ;  but  a  civilized  community  cannot  talcc  tliii 
view  of  its  members ;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  will  deliberately  duwe 
to  work  himself  to  death  in  a  dozen  years  for  an  eMra  doEm 
shillings  a  week  is  not  a  decisive  reason  for  allowing  him  to  make  ibe 
sacrifice  unchecked.  In  this  and  similar  cases  wc  interfere  oa  otiier 
than  economic  grounds  :  and  it  is  by  such  extra-economic  eontidm* 
tions  that  wc  justify  the  whole  mass  of  sanitary  regulations ;  rwtfiN 
tiousDU  the  salcof  opium,  braudy,  and  other  intoxicauts;  probibitioni 
of  lotteries,  regulation  of  places  of  amusement ;  aud  similar  messurn. 
It  is,  uo  doubt,  the  business  of  the  jiolitical  economist  to  investipH 
the  eflects  of  such  interference ;  aud,  if  be  Hnda  it  in  any  case  eiw* 
sively  costly,  or  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  a  tenacious  and  evwin 
pursuit  of  private  interest  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  iudustrrof 
trade  is  interfered  with,  he  must  direct  attention  to  these  drawbaeb; 
hut  the  principles  on  which  the  interference  is  based  carry  bin 
beyoud  the  scope  of  bis  special  method  of  reuoning,  whicb  >i 
concerned  primarily  with  eO'ccts  on  wealth. 

This  last  phrase,  howevefj  suggests  another  fuudamental  distie» 

*  I  use  the  t«rm  wcjiltli  for  brevity ;  but  Islioold  iaoIailoalnDR  willi  vetJlliiIif*^ 
Ghautl  utilitieft— whether  "cmbo-Iiotl  in  iiuttcr"  or  not— so  far  M  tiwy  m  ttVinO^ 
mcKly  ftt  their  value  tti  the  ni«rkrt. 
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tion   to  which  attention   must  be  drawn.      Wc  have  to  dUtingitivh 
effects  in  the  prodnction  of  wealth  from  effects  un  its  itiMribution. 
The  nr^umcnt  for  fahser  /aire,  as  given  above,  dealt  soleij^  with  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  moat  economical  and  effective  production 
of  wealth  :  it  did  not  aim  ut  nhoning  that  the  wealth  so  produced 
tends   to   be  distributed  nmuti^  tbe  diU'ercitt  classes  that   have  co- 
operated in  producing  it  in   strict  accordance  with   their  respective 
deserts.     OcL  this   latter  [Kjiut  there   has,  1  think,  always  been  a 
marked   difference   between  the  general    tone   of  Kt)(;lish    pulitienl 
economists  and  the  general  tone  of  leading  continental  advocates  of 
/ttuser  /aire,  of  whom  Bostiat  may  he  taken  as  a  type.      Ba^tiat  and 
bis  school  do  boldly  attempt  to  show  that  the  existing  distribution  of 
'wealth — or  rather  that  which  woulil  exist  if  Government  would  only 
Iccep  its  bands  off— is  "  eonformnble  to  that  whioh  ought  to  bo''; 
^mid  that  every  «Tirker   tends   to  get   what  he  deserves  under  the 
«s«onomic  order  of  unmodified  competition.       But  the   Rnglisli  dis- 
<=iptrs  of  Adam  Smith  have  rarely  ventured  on  these  daring  tlightsof 
optimistic  dcmon<itration  ;  when   {<'.(/.)  Ricardo  talked   of  "natural 
■swages,"  he  had  no  intention  of  stamping  the  share  of  produce  so 
designated  as  divinely  ordered  and  therefore  jn»t ;  on  the  contrary, 
i^    market-price  of  Ubonr  above  the  natural  price  is  characteristic,  in 
K-WMdo'a  view,  of  an  "  improving  society."    And,  generally  speak- 
ing, English  political  economists,  however  "  orthodox,"  have  never 
"t-lionght  of  denying  that  the  remuneration  of  workers  tends  to  be  very 
largely  determined  by  causes  indcpcndeut  of  their  deserts — ey.,  by 
tt*jctuations  in  supply  and  demand,  from  the  effects  of  wliich  they 
•re  quite  unable   to   protect    themselves.     If  our  economists  have 
opposed — as  they    doubtless  have  always  opposed— any   suggestion 
that  (ioveniment  should  interfere  directly  to  redress  Kueh  inequali- 
ties in  distiibution,  their  argument  has  not  been  that  the  inequalities 
Were  merited  ;  they  have  rather  urged  that  any  good  such  interference 
might  do  in  the  way  of  more  equitable  distribution  would  be  more 
tlian  outweighed  by  the  harm  it  would  do  to  production,  through 
impairing  the  motives  to  energetic  self-help;  since  no  Government 
coidd  discriminate  ndetiuately  between  losses  altogether   inevitable 
■ad  losses  that  might  be  at  least  largely  reduced  cither  by  foresight 
w  by    promptitude  and    energy  in    meeting    unforeseen    changes. 
If,  however,  we  can  find  a  mode  of  intervention  which  will  reduce 
tnninalities  of  distriiuition  withont  matrrially  diminishing  motive* 
to  Hlf-belp,  this  kind  of  intervention  is  not,  I  conceive,  essentially 
("Ppoied  to  the  teaching  even  of  orthodox  political  economy — accord- 
'»g  to  the  Knglish  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  for  orthodox  economy  is 
S^ite  ready  to  admit  that  the  poverty  and  depression  of  any  indus- 
^tl  class  is  liable  to  render  its  members  less  productive  from  waut 
^pbyncftl  rigour  and  restricted  industrial  opportunities.      Now,  an 
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iaiportaiit  part  of  the  receut,  and  the  proposed,  enlargemBot  of 
mcataJ   fuactioiu,  which  is  vaguely  attacked  u  socialistic,  cenkii 
ainui  at  heuefitiog  the  poor  in  such  ■  way  as  to  make  them  more  k 
helpful  instead  of  less  no,  aiid  thus  seeks  to  mitigate  iaequahtici 
distribution  vithoUt  giviag  oflTcnce  to  the  orthodox  ecoaomiiL 
is  the  case  {eg.)  vith  the  main  part  of  goTcrnmcntal  prutiaioa  fi 
education,    and    the    provision    of   icBtrumenta   of  knowledge, 
libraries,  &c.,  for  adults.      I  do  not  say  that  all  the  money  spent  ^ 
this   way  is   urell  spent;  but  merely  tliat   tlic   principle  on  whid 
great  part  of  it  is  spent  is  one  defensible  even  in   the  court  of  oli 
fashioned  pulitic&l  economy;  so  far  as  it  aims  at  equalizing,  not  4l 
advantages  that  should  be  earned   by  labour,  but  the  opportDBitiM 
of  carein^  them. 

At  this  point  tt  will  probably  be  objected  that  the  meam  ( 
equalizing  opportunities  in  the  way  proposed  can  only  be  raised  ii| 
taxation,  and  that  it  cannot  be  economically  sound  to  tai  oae  dii 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  If,  however,  the  resolt  sought  n  m^ 
bcneticiBl  to  the  production  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  it  iii)r, 
I  conceive,  be  argued — on  the  prcmiaea  of  the  most  ordiaiit 
political  economy — that  the  expense  oF  it  may  be  Icghimiltli 
thrown  on  the  community  as  a  whole — i.e.,  may  be  raisai  iq 
taxation  equitably  distributed.  In  order  to  make  this  plain,  it  til 
be  conrcnicnt  to  pass  to  the  general  consideration  of  a  lioj  a 
exceptions  to  iataaer  fairr  differing  fundamentally  in  principle  fita 
those  which  we  have  so  far  considered ;  cases  in  which  it  maj  \ 
shown  a  priori  that  laisser  foire  would  not  lend  to  the  cu 
economic  production  of  wealth  or  other  utilities,  even  ia  a  coa 
munity  whose  members  were  as  intelligent  and  alert  in  aeekiD|iii 
guarding  their  private  interests  as  any  humau  beinga  can  rcaaonaUf 
be  expected  to  be.  I  do  not  argue  that  in  all  such  cases  Gonrfli 
mcnt  ought  to  interfere :  in  human  alTairs  wc  have  oflCQ  cd 
a  choifN;  of  evils,  ai^d  ctcu  where  private  industry  fails  to  biii 
about  a  satinfaclory  result,  it  is  possible  that  goverameutal  iuM* 
fereace  might  oa  the  ^rhole  raakc  matters  wone.  All  I  htf 
maintain  is  that  in  such  cases  the  general  economic  presumption  ii 
favour  of  leaving  social  needs  to  he  supplied  by  private  eDterpraci 
absent,  or  is  balanced  by  strictly  economic  oousideratiocs  on  'k 
opposite  side. 

To  give  a  complete  aystematic  account  of  these  exceptioaal  txt 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  nn  article :  my  present  oljj« 
ia  merely  to  illustrate  the  general  conception  of  them  by  >  fti 
leading  examples,  in  chorusing  which  I  shall  try  as  far  as  pooiUeU 
avoid  matters  of  practical  controversy. 

Wc  may  bcgiu  by  noticing  that  thei-e  arc  certain  kinds  of  ndlil] 

ifaich  are  or  may  be  economically  very  important  to  indiviiltal^' 
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fbicb  govemmeat]  in  a  wcU-organizcd  modern  commanlty,  is  pccu- 
litrly  adapted  to  provide.  Complete  security  for  savings  is  one  of 
tbe»c.  I  do  not  of  course  claim  that  it  is  an  attribute  of  govcrn- 
neots,  alffajTB  and  evcrywKere^  that  they  arc  less  likely  to  go 
l^nkmpt,  or  defraud  their  creditors,  than  private  indiriduala  or 
^DQpAnics.  History  would  at  oucc  refute  the  daring  pretension. 
1  perely  vacan  that  this  is  likc]y  to  be  nn  attribatc  of  governments 
in  the  ideal  society  that  orthodox  polttieal  economy  contemplates. 
Of  lhi»  we  may  find  cridence  in  the  fact  that  even  now,  though 
luiiled  with  var  debts  and  in  danger  of  incfeasing  the  load,  the 
Eaglish  Government  can  borrow  more  cheaply  than  the  most 
mtiipcrous  private  company.  We  may  s.ay,  therefore,  that  govern- 
neot  is  theoretically  fit  to  be  the  keeper  of  savings  for  which  special 
lecurity  is  rcquirc<1.  So  again — without  entering  dangerously  into 
llio  burning  ([uestion  of  currency — we  may  at  least  eay  that  if 
itiibililff  in  the  valne  of  the  medinm  of  exchange  can  be  attained  at 
,  withoQt  sacrifices  and  risks  outweighing  its  advantages,  it  must 
by  the  intervention  of  governmeut :  a  voluntary  combinatioLi 
fnl  enough  to  produce  the  result  is  practically  out  of  the 
tioo. 
Id  other  casea,  again,  where  uniformity  of  action  or  abstinence 
the  part  of  a  whole  class  of  producers  is  required  for  the  most 
pDomical  production  of  a  certain  utility,  the  intervention  of 
Dmment  is  likely  to  be  the  most  elTective  way  of  attaining  the 
It.  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  mere  need  of  an 
naive  combination  of  producers  which  establishes  an  exception 
ttkc  rule  of  laissi-r  /aire,  for  such  need  can  often  be  adequately  met 
wluDtorj  association :  the  case  for  governmental  interference 
when  the  utility  at  which  the  combination  aims  will  be  lost 
ricriously  impaired  if  even  one  or  two  of  the  persons  conccrucd 
aloof  from  the  combination.  Certain  coses  of  protection  of 
below  the  sea-iovcl  against  floods,  and  the  protection  of  useful 
lala  and  plants  against  infcclious  diseases,  exemplify  this  con- 
la  a  perfectly  ideal  community,  indeed,  wc  might  perhaps 
iDoe  that  all  the  persons  concerned  would  take  the  requinitc 
rations;  but  in  any  community  of  human  beings  tliat  wc  can 
ct  to  see,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  is  that  the  great  majority 
'  my  industrial  class  will  be  adequately  enlightened,  vigilant,  and 
efal  in  protecting  their  own  interest;  and  in  the  cases  just 
Dtioncdj  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  great  majority  might  easily 
I  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  neglect  uf  one  or  two  individuals. 
'Bat  the  case  for  governmental  interference  is  still  stronger  where 
!  very  fact  of  a  combination  among  the  great  majority  of  a  certain 
flnstrial  class  to  attain  a  certain  result  materially  increases  the 
jnccment  for  individuals  to  stand  aloof  from  the  combination. 
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'Stkb,  for  instnuce,  the  case  of  certaLn  fisheries,  where  it  is  clcariyGor 
the  general  interest  that  the  fish  should  uot  be  caught  at  certain 
times,  or  in  certain  places,  or  with  certain  instruments  ;  becaosa  the 
increase  of  actual  supply  obtained  by  such  captures  is  madi  oren 
balanced  by  the  detriment  it  causes  to  prospective  supply.  Woiuf 
faiily  assume  llut  the  great  majority  of  possible  fishcrmeo  wonlil 
enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement  to  observe  the  required  rutw  ctf 
abstinence ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  the  number  that  thai 
volnntarily  abstain,  the  stronger  inducement  is  offered  txi  the  rcmaiiiiti 
few  to  pursue  tlicir  tishing  in  the  objcetionablo  times,  placesi  aad 
ways,  BO  long  as  they  are  under  no  legal  coercion  to  abstAiQ. 

So  far  1  have  8|K)kcn  of  cases  vhero  it  is  diilicult  to  rtadcr  t 
voluntary  association  as  complete  as  the  common  interest  reqnim 
But  ire  hare  also  to  conBider  cases  vhere  such  a  combination  nnj 
be  too  complete  for  the  public  interest,  since  it  may  give  the  ooo- 
biners  a  monopoly  of  the  article  in  which  they  deal.  This  is,  periu^ 
the  most  important  of  all  the  theoretical  exceptions  to  the  gnunt 
rule  of  laisstr  /aire.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  geitcnd 
argument  for  leaving  private  enterprise  unfettered,  through  a  tadt 
assumption  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  lead  to  open  competitioa; 
bnt  abstract  reasoning  and  experience  eqnolly  show  that  under  ceiUD 
circumstances  enlightened  aelf-tntcrcst  may  prompt  to  a  cIoR  ogfr 
bination  of  the  dealers  in  any  commodity  ;  and  that  the  pritu 
interest  of  snch  a  combination,  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  Hcnre  i 
monopoly  of  the  commodity,  may  be  opposed  to  tlie  gensil 
interest  Olwcrve  that  my  ohjection  to  monopoly — whether  reolt* 
ing  from  combination  or  othcrwi^w  —  is  not  that  the  mov^ 
list  may  make  too  large  a  profit :  that  is  a  question  of  dirtiihi- 
tion  with  which  I  am  not  now  concerned.  My  ohjecttoo  k 
that  a  monopolist  may  often  increase  his  profit,  or  make  an  e^ 
profit  more  easily,  by  giving  a  smaller  supply  at  higher  prices  of  tbr 
commodity  in  which  he  deals  rather  than  a  larger  supply  at  lonr 
.  prices,  and  so  rendering  less  service  to  the  community  in  rctara£ir 
his  prD&t.  Wherever,  from  technical  or  other  reaaons,  the  ^holini 
any  industry  or  trade  in  a  certain  district  tends  to  fall  undei  )k 
condition  of  monopoly,  I  do  not  say  that  there  ought  to  be  BO*tD> 
mental  interference,  but  at  any  rate  the  chief  economic  objectioDto 
snch  interference  is  absent. 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  provision  of  lighting  aad  nta 
in  towns.  Experience  has  amply  shown — what  migbt  have  bM 
inferred  a  priori^— that  in  cases  such  as  these  it  is  impoauUe  k 
obtaiu  the  ordinary  advantages  from  competition.  CompetiliaB 
invariably  involves  an  uneconomical  outlay  on  works,  for  whicbtiK 
consumers  have  ultimately  to  pay  when  the  competing  conpanicf— 
necessarily  few — have  seen  their  way  to  combinalion. 
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And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  progress  of  ctrilizatioo 
»bich  tends  to  make  competition  more  real  and  effective,  when  the 
chvamrtanccs  of  industry  favour  competition,  also  incrcaae  the 
liicilities  and  tendeacics  to  combination  when  the  circumstances 
fiToar  combination. 

Bat  again,  laisstr  faire  may  fail  to  furnish  au  adequate  supply  of 
unoe  important  utility  for  a  reason  opposite  to  that  just  considered, 
tot  because  the  possible  producer  has  too  much  control  over  his 
prcxlttct,  but  because  he  has  too  little.  I  mean  that  a  particular 
enployraeat  of  labour  or  capital  may  be  most  useful  to  the  como 
nwi^i  And  yet  the  conditions  of  its  employmcut  may  be  such  that 
tfce  labourer  or  capitalist  cannot  remunerate  hluiaclf  in  the  ordiuary 
nf ,  by  free  exchange  of  his  commodity,  becauw  he  cau  not  appropriate 
bis  beneficial  results  sufiiciently  to  sell  them  profitably.  Contrast, 
forinstaace,  the  case  of  ducks  and  lighthouses.  In  au  enlightened 
ooBununity,  the  making  of  docks  might  be  left  to  private  iudustry, 
bKuse  the  ships  that  use  them  could  always  be  made  to  pay  for 
ftem;  but  the  remuneration  for  the  service  rendered  by  a  lighthouse 
enoot  be  similarly  secured.  Or,  to  take  a  very  diB'erent  iastanee, 
faotrsst  scientific  diseoveries  and  teclinieal  inventions.  A  technical 
iBitntion  may  be  patented  ;  but,  though  a  scicutiiic  discovery  may  be 
the  source  of  many  new  inventions,  you  caunot  remunerate  that  by 
s patent;  it  caunot  be  made  a  marketable  article.  In  other  cases, 
ipia,  where  it  is  quite  possible  to  reinuuerate  labour  by  scUing 
its  product,  cxiwricuuc  shows  that  the  process  of  sale  is  uneconomical 
&Dm  the  cost  and  waste  of  trouble  iiivolvcil.  'fliis,  for  instance,  is 
wbjran  advanced  industrial  communtty  gets  rid  of  tolls  ou  roads  and 
faridgea. 

It  is  under  this  last  head  that  a  portiou  at  least  of  the  expendi- 
tsre  of  gorernment  on  education,  and  the  provision  of  the  means 
of  knowledge  for  adults,  may,  I  think,  be  det'euded  in  accordance 
with  the  general  assumptions  on  which  "  orthodox  political  economy  " 
proceeds ;  so  far  as  this  outlay  tends  to  increase  the  productive 
effidency  of  the  persons  who  profit  hy  it  to  an  extent  that  more  than 
lepsTs  the  outlay.  For  it  will  not  be  denied  (1)  that  the  poverty 
of  Isrgc  classes  of  the  community,  if  left  without  aid,  would  practi- 
'ctlt]r  prevent  them  from  obtaining  thi^i  increment  of  productive 
efficiency ;  and  (2)  that  even  when  it  is  clearly  worth  paying  for, 
ftom  the  point  of  ricw  of  the  commnnity,  the  business  of  providing 
it  emld  not  be  remnncratiTcly  undertaken  by  private  cntcrpriso.  So 
ht,  therefore,  there  is  a  primd  facie  case  for  governmental  iotcr- 
fettace  on  strictly  economic  grounds. 

1  do  not,  however,  contend  that  this  defence  is  applicable  to  the 
•felfl  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  actually  raised,  by  compulsory 
tautioD,  for  educational  purposes ;  still  less  that  it  is  i^pUcable  to 
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the  whole  of  the  expense  that  eager  edacational  rcformen  arc  nr^ 
upon  IM.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  tnggest  that  the  economic  rcuoa  jsk 
giveD  19  that  which  actaallj  weighs  most  with  tuch  refonnen.  I 
should  rather  snppou  that  their  strongest  motive  usaallv  is  a  jain 
to  enahic  the  mass  of  the  community  to  partake  effectively  in  ihu 
cultore,  which — though  not  perhaps  the  most  generally  ralud 
adrantage  which  the  rich  obtain  from  their  wealth — isatanynte 
the  advantage  to  which  the  impartial  philanthropist  sincerely  attacW 
most  importance.  Is  thia  desire,  then,  one  that  may  legiti 
he  gratified  throngh  the  agency  of  gyvcrumcnt  ?  "  NV* 
Spencer  and  bis  disciplea;  "let  the  philanthropist  diffuse  knovletljt 
at  his  own  expense  aa  much  as  he  likes ;  to  provide  for  its  dlffiuioa 
oat  of  the  taxes  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the  natural  rigfata 
the  taxpayers."  "  Yes/'  say  the  serai- Socialists — if  I  may  « 
them — taking  the  same  ground  of  natural  right,  "  the  equatiutlon 
opportunities  by  education,  the  free  communicatioa  of  culture, 
simple  acts  of  reparative  justice  which  society  owes  to  the  clusei 
that  lie  crushed  at  the  base  of  our  great  industrial  pyramid." 

Now  this  whole  discussion  of  natural  rights  is  one  from  idiick, 
as  a  mere  empirical  utilitarian,  I  should  prefer  to  stand  aloof.  But 
when  it  is  aasertcd  that  the  prevalent  semi- social iatic  moveiaat 
implies  at  once  a  revolt  from  orthodox  political  economy,  ud  \ 
rejection  of  Kant's  and  Mr.  SfWDccr's  fundamental  political  pnnaple, 
that  the  coercive  action  of  government  should  simply  aim  at  securiajt 
equal  freedom  to  all,  I  feel  imp^illed  to  suggest  a  very  different iour- 
pretation  of  the  movement.  I  think  that  it  may  be  more  imlr 
conceived  as  an  attempt  to  realize  natural  justice  as  taught  br  Mr- 
Spencer,  under  the  established  cunditioua  of  society,  witb  as  mad 
conformity  as  possible  to  the  teachings  of  orthodox  English*  politiol 
economy.  For  what,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  the  foundaliao  of 
the  light  of  property?  It  rests  on  the  natural  right  ofamsats 
the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  therefore  to  the  results  of  ha 
labour ;  but  this  can  clearly  give  uo  right  to  exclude  others  fnns  ik 
use  of  the  bounties  of  Xaturc:  hence  the  obvious  inference  ii  fkil 
the  price  which — as  Ricardo  and  his  disciples  teach — is  increttingfj 
paid,  as  society  progri.«P9,  for  the  use  of  the  "natural  and 
powers  of  the  soil,"  must  belong,  by  natural  right,  to  the 
community  as  a  whole;  it  can  only  be  throngh  usurpation  that  it 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Mr.  Spencer  him 
his  "  Social  Statics,''  has  drawn  this  conclusion  in  the  most 
terms.  That  "equity  does  not  admit  property  in  laud;** 
right  of  mankind  at  large   to  the  earth's  surface  is  still  r 

*  I  aaj  "  Kngliah  "  becAuse  Boatiat  Aud  oUier  ooatJuental  writoti  h***  IBrftfi  N 
^•»k.  twenlvd  to  njpct  tlig  RJcardian  theory  of  root  by  their  dMin  to  anUlbltmMf 
ice  that  tlie  payinent  or  xta%  was  oppoaed  to  natuml  jiulicct 
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deeds,   customs,   and   laws  notwithstanding;"    that   "the   right  ot 

private  possession  of  the  soil  is  uu  rij;ht  at  all ;  "  that  "  no  amount 

of  labour  bestowed  by  au  individual  upon  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface 

can  nulhfy  the   title   of  society   to   that  part ; "  that,  fiaally,  "  to 

deprive  others  of  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is  a  crime 

snfenor  only  in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking  away  their  lives  or 

personal  liberties ;" — these  conclusions  arc  enforced  by  Mr.  Spencer 

witli  au  emphasis  that  makes  Mr.  Heury  (ieorgc  appear  a  plagiarist. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  that  this  argument  only  affects  land  :  that 

it  doubtless  leads  us  to  confiscate  land  "  with  as  little  injury  to  the 

lauded  ela&s  as  may  be" — giving  them,  I  suppose,  the  same  sort  of 

compeusation   that  was   given   to   slavc-ownera  when  we   abolished 

elavcry — but  that  it   cannot  justify  taxation  of  capitalists.      But  a 

Little  reflection  will  show  that  tliis  duitiiictiou  between  owners  of  land 

and  owners  of  other  property  cannot  he  maiutaiucd.     In  the  first 

place,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  principle**,  ihe  rights  of  both  classes  to  the 

actual    tilings    they   now   legally    own    arc    equally    invalid.       For, 

obTioualyj  the  original  and  indefeasible  right  of  all  men  to  the  free 

exercise  of  their  faculties  on   their  material   environment  must — if 

"Valid  at  all — extend  to  the  whole  of  the  environment;  property  in 

tiie  raw  material  of  moveables  must   be  as   much  a  usurpation  as 

property  in  land.      As   Mr.   Siwncer   says,  "the  reasoning  used  to 

I>rorc  that  no  amount  of  labour   bestowed  by  an  individual  upon  a 

pkrt  of  the  earth's   surface  can  nullify  the  title  of  society  to  that 

p»rt,"  might  be  similarly  employed  to  «huw  that  no  one  can,  "by  the 

Ubour  he  expends  in  catching  or  gathcriug,"  supersede  "  the  just 

claims  of  other  men  "  to  "  the  thing  caught  or  gathered."     If  it  be 

replied  that  technically  this  is  true,  but  that  substantially  the  value 

of  what  the  capitalist  owns  is  derived  from  labour,  whereas  the  value 

of  what  the  laudlord  owns  is  largely  not  so  derived,  the  answer  is  that 

tkis  can  only  nffect  the  ree|)ective  claims  of  the  two  classes  to  receive 

Compensation  when    the   rest    of  the  community  corurcc   their  indc* 

feaajble  rights  to  the  free  use  of  their  material  environment;  and 

liiit,  in  fact,  these  different    claims  have  now  got  inextricably  mixed 

ii|i  hy  the  complicated  series  of  eschangca  between  land  ond  movablca 

that  has  taken  place  since  the  original  appropriation  of  the  former. 

To  quote  Mr.  Spencer  again,  "  most  of  our  present  londowncra  are 

men  who   have,  either  mediately  or   immediately,   given    for  Ihor 

Mates  equivalents  of  honestly  earned  wealth  " — at  least  as  buii«cU|r 

cuned  as  any  other  wealth— so  that  if  ihcy  arc  to  be  expropnal«d  ju 

order  to  restore  the  free  use  of  the  land  to  the  human  race,  tlwiai^ 

nitailcd   on   them   must  be  erinitahly  distributed   amon|[  all 

fwntrs  of  wealth. 

Hot  is    the  expropriation    of  landlords  a  roeaaure 
MMAd  ?     We  ttim  to  the  orthodox  economists,  who 
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Qaanimoutly,* that  it  is  not:  tbat,  not  to  ^ak  of  the  financial  difG 
culty  of  airaugiDg  compensation,  the  business  of  owning  and  letting 
laud  is,  on  various  grounds,  not  a<lapted  for  governmental  manage 
mcnt ;  and  that  a  decidedly  greater  quantum  of  utility  is  Hltelj*  ii 
be  obtained  from  the  land,  under  the  stimulus  given  by  complctj 
owuership,  than  could  be  obtained  under  a  system  of  leaseholc 
tenure.  What  then  is  to  be  doner'  The  only  way  that  is  left  o 
reconciling  the  SpGucerian  doctrine  of  natural  right  with  the  teach 
ings  of  orthodox  political  economy,  scemii  to  be  just  tbat  "  doctrini 
of  ransom  "  vrhich  the  semi- socialists  have  more  or  less  explicitly 
put  forward.  Let  the  rich,  landowners  and  capitalists  alike,  keej 
their  property,  hut  let  thera  ransom  the  flaw  in  their  titles  by  com' 
pensating  the  other  human  beings  residing  in  their  country  for  thai 
free  use  of  their  material  environment  which  has  been  witbdrawx 
from  them ;  only  let  this  compensation  be  given  in  such  a  way  u 
not  to  impair  the  mainsprings  of  energetic  and  self-helpful  iadastry 
"We  cannot  restore  to  tbt  poor  their  original  share  in  the  spontaneoui 
bounties  of  Nature ;  but  we  can  give  them  instead  a  fuller  sban 
than  they  could  acqnirc  nnaidcd  of  the  more  communicable  advan- 
tages of  social  progress,  and  a  fairer  start  in  the  incvitAbIc  race  foi 
the  leas  communicable  advantages ;  and  "  reparative  justice  "  ddoandl 
that  we  should  give  them  this  much.  ■ 

That  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  manage  this  compensation  w^ 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  I  I'cadily  grant ;  an^ 
also  that  the  details  of  the  legislation  which  thb  semi-socialistic 
movement  lias  prompted,  and  is  prompting,  are  often  justly  open  t< 
criticism,  both  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  from  thai 
of  orthodox  economists ;  but,  when  these  authorities  combine  to  attadi 
its  general  drift,  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  how  deeply  theii 
combined  doctrines  are  concerned  in  its  parentage.  J 

At  tiiis  point  the  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  where  I  find  ml 
real  indisputable  opposition,  which  I  began  by  admitting,  bctveea 
orthodox  political  economy  ond  the  [irevalcnt  movement  in  om 
legislation.  The  most  obvious  example  of  it  is  to  be  found  m  the 
kind  of  governmental  interference,  againat  which  the  request  fo( 
laisser  /aire  was  originally  directed,  and  which  is  pcrha[H  mon 
appropriately  called  "  paternal  "  than  "  socialistic  " :  legislation  which 
aims  at  regulating  the  busincaa  arrangements  of  any  industrial  c-las& 
not  on  account  of  any  apprehended  conflict  between  the  prtru 
interests,  properly  understood,  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  tm 
public  interest,  but  on  account  of  their  supposed  incapacity  to  take 
due  care  of  their  own  business  interests.  The  most  noteworthy 
recent  instance  of  this  in  England  is  the  interference  in  conti 


*  J.  S.  krill  h,  no  Tar  u  I  know,  tbc  only  important  exoeptioD  ;  Md  bis 
r]iieetioiiii  of  tUiu  kiud  u  aomswlinC  duliioua, 
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een  (Eaglith)  agrimltural  tenants  and  their  landlords  in  respect 
"  compeDsatioD  for  improTemcnts ; "  since  no  attempt,  so  far  &«  I 
m,  waa  made  by  those  who  wrged  this  interference  to  show  that 
properly  understood  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants  combined 
roold  not  lead  them  to  arrange  for  such  treatment  of  the  land  as 
ftt  under  their  existiug  circamstauccs  economically  best. 
lA  more  important   species  of  unorthodox   legislation  consists  of 
■Mures  that  attempt  to  determine  directly,  by  some  method  other 
^un  firec   oompetitiou,   the   share  of  the    a[)|)ropriated    product   of 
udostry  allotted  to  some  particular  industrial  class.     The  old  legal 
itttrictioDs  on  interest,  old  and  new  popular  demands  for  "fair'' 
wages,  recent  Irish  legislation  to  secure  "fair"  rents,  all  come  under 
tbis  head.      Any  such  legislation  is  an   attempt  to  introduce  into  a 
■ocial  order  constructed  on  a  competitive   basis  a  fundamentally  in- 
compatible principle ;  the  attempt  in  most  cases  fails  from  its  inevitable 
incompleteness,  and  where  it  succeeds,  its  success  inevitably  removes 
or  weakens  the  normal  motives   to  indastry  and  thrift.     You  can 
loikc  it  illegal  for  a  man  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  price  for  the  use 
of  money,  but  you  cannot  thus  secure  him  tho  use  of  the  money  he 
lants  at  the  legal  rate  ;  so  that,  if  his  wants  arc  urgent,  he  will  pay 
llu  osnrcr  more  than  lie  would  otherwise  have  done  to  compensate 
him  for  the  risk  of  tho  unlawful  loan.      Similarly,  you  can  make  it 
,.  illegal  to  employ  a  man  under  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  but  you  cannot 
I  secure   his    employment    at  that  rate,    unkss  the  community   will 
oodcrtakc  to  provide   fur  an  indefinite   number  of  claimants  work 
iCDUoerated  at  more  than  its  market  value;  in  which  case  its  action 
will  tend  to  remove,  to  a  ecntinually  increasing  extent,  the  ordinary' 
BUtives  to  vigorous  and  efficient  labour.      So  again,  you  can  ensure 
,  tliat  a  tenant  does  not  pay  the  full  competition  rent  to  his  landlord, 
bnl— unless  yon  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  rights  that  you  have  thus 
gireo  him  in  the  produce  of  tlie  land — you  cannot  ensure  that  his 
I,  tnrccssor  in  title  shall  not  pay  the  full  competitirc  price  for  the  use 
of  the  land  in  rent  plus  interest  on   the  cost  of  the  tenant-right ; 
and,  in  any  case,  if  you  try  by  a  "  fair  rent "  to  secure  to  the  tenant  a 
■liarc  of  produce   on  which  ho  can  *'  live  and  thrive,"  you   inevi- 
tihly   deprive    him   of  the   ordinary    motives — both    attractive   and 
drterrcut^prompting   to   energetic   self-help  and   scif-iniprovemcnt. 
1  do  not  say  dogmatically  that  no  measures  of  this  kind  ought  cver^ 
udcr  any  circumstances,   to   be   adopted,  but  merely  that   a  heavy 
budcn  of  proof  is  thrown  on  any  one  who  advocates   them,  by  tho 
Tilid  objections  of   orthodox   political   economy ;    and  that,   in    the 
wgnmcnts  used   in   supjwrt  of  recent  legislation  of  this  kind,^this 
bortica  does  not  appear  to  mc  to  have  been  adequately  taken  up. 

H.   SiDGWICK. 
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THKEE  buodred  years  ago  to-duy  (Octoljcr  1,  188C)  »he  hope" 
England   naa  lying  iu  the   house  of   Mrs.  Gruitthuisscns   in 
Aruhem.     He  bad  everj'ttuug  about  him  which  he  had  ouoe  proposed  i 

to  exchange  for  sleep^ — 

"  Swwt  ]iiUowi,  tH-ertcet  bed, 
A  cliarober  ilfaf  to  noinc,  luiil  lihnd  to  li^lit, 
A  tiMy  garluud,  Kud  a  wciuy  lii-ad"— 

and  nov  sleep  ahio  had  conseDted  to  come  in  Long  refreshing  inter* 
vals,  which  gladdened  the  loving,  anxious  hearts  that  thronged  nbont 
hira.  The  head,  hawever,  grew  no  le^s  weary,  and  on  the  Jst  of 
October,  1580,  Sidney  hiin&elf  bad  become  persuaded  of  what  none 
of  his  physicians  believed,  and  what  couriers  were  despatched  over 
Europe  to  deny,  that  the  end  was  certaiu  to  be  fatal,  'ilie  desperate 
retreat  from  the  misty  trenches  of  Zutphcn  had  liappcued  on  the 
aflernoon  of  the  2UnA  of  September.  Ihe  famous  refusal  of  tlie 
draiight  of  water,  the  feverish  volubility  that  alarmed  Leicester  when, 
after  riding  a  mile  and  a  hntf  with  his  broken  thigh,  Sidney  "  ceased 
not  to  speak  still  of  her  Majesty " — these  were  incidents  of  that 
same  evening.  Next  day,  from  the  discomforts  of  the  csmp,  be  vas 
taken  up  the  Yssel,  from  Dcventer  to  Arubcm,  in  his  uncle's  barge, 
and  brought  into  ihc  house  of  a  wealthy  Prolcstant  lady,  where  bis  best 
friends  hurried  to  watch  over  him.  After  the  prolonged  pain  and  excite- 
ment, the  greatest  danger  seemed  at  first  to  be  for  the  brain  ;  during 
four  days  he  got  no  natural  sleep.  At  last,  on  the  27th,  he  fell  into 
a  long,  sound  slumber,  and  when  he  waked  he  ate  with  appetite. 
The  surgeons  assured  the  Earl  of  Leicester  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  that  it  was  now  only  a  qucition  of  slow  recovery.  There  was 
but  one  person  who  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  that  was  Sidney. 
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The  whole  ft^tr  of  Zutpheu  had  been  what  we  with  our  modem 
pmdcncc  call  foolhardy.      Leicester  hold  all  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Yascl,  but  he  was  intercepted  from  the  Zuydcr  Zee  by  the  important 
fortrcsn  of  Zutphen.      For  nine  days  hrforc  the  battle,  the  Knglish 
bad  been  investing  this  place,  while  Palma  had  been  trying  to  relieve 
it.     On  the  22nd,  Sidney  advanced  eastwards  from  the  camp,  appar- 
ently not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  attack  the  fortre^ — which,  with 
■ucb  a  minute  force,  he  could  hardly  dream  of  doing — but  to  watch 
tKe  river  for   Palma's   convoy  of  provisions.     In   any  case,  a   dull 
Dutch  fog  hung  over  the  polders,  and,  when  it  suddenly  lifted,  the 
SngltBb  troopers  fouud  themselves  much  uearer  to  Zutpheu  thau  they 
liad  eipected,  and   in   the  very  midst  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  Gve 
titnes   as   uumerous   as    themselves.       Sidney's   little    troop   fought 
extremely  well,  and  managed,  after  au  hour  and  a  half,  to  get  hack 
to    camp,    not    without  haviug  very  severely   punished  the   enemy. 
But  Sidney  himself  fell  a  victim   to   his  own   Uuixotism.      He  had 
started  in  full  amiuur,  aa  be^tted  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  : 
"  liis  cuishes  on  his  thigh,  gallantly  armed,"  like  young  Harry.      But 
lie  met  the  Lord  ^tarshal  on  the  way,  atitl,  perceiving  that  he  was 
without  armour,  Sidney  took  the  steel  plates  off  his  own  thighs  to 
be   no   better  armed   than    he.     This  act  of  vanity,  or  generosity, 
whichever  we  choose  to  call  it,  was  bis  destruction.      In   the   begin- 
ning of  the  fight  he  lost  his  mount  by   falling  into  an  ambuscade 
uid  baring   his   horse   killed    under   him  ;  he  himself  contrived  to 
eicape  unwounded,  and,  finding   another  horse,  he  returned  to  the 
^arge.     Then  it  was  that  he  received  the  wonnd  in  hia  unprotected 
^higli-     A  hall  struck  him  in  the  slope  of  the  leg,  just  three  incbes 
*boTc  the  knee,  splintered  the  bone,  and  then  was  lost  inwards  and 
upwards.      The  soldiers  about  him  declared  that  they  never  knew  a 
■BDskeC'shot,  not  in  a  vital  place,  do  so  much  damage.     It  was 
i*ob»bly  from  the  first  an  extremely  critical  wound,  but  it  was  rendered 
fen  times   worse  froni  the  fact   that  the  victim  had  to  carry  tlic  shut 
vuikliug  iabis  inflamed  tiesk  for  a  mile  and  a  half  upou  u  plunging  horse. 
■Add  to  this  that  the  best  surgery  of  the  day  was  clumsy  and  empirical, 
^d  we  have  uo  difficulty  lu  perceiving  that  Sidney  was  a  lost  man. 

SomctluDg  must  have  told  him  the  truth  on  the  last  day  of 
^Septeaiber,  for  bin  gaiety,  with  which  he  had  sustained  the  sinking 
of  those  who  attended  him,  gavo  way  to  a  great  gravity.  As 
«ie  was  brongbt  to  Amhem,  then  perhaps  half  delirious,  he  had  been 
*3Terfaeard  thanking  God  for  giviu<;  him  time  for  setting  his  spiritual 
tioase  in  order.  These  thoughts  now  returned  to  him,  and  he  sun. 
xixmed  the  Kev.  George  Uid'onl,  who  seems  to  have  been  attODdisf 
nita  as  liis  chaplain,  to  prepare  him  for  eternity.  GifTord  wRrt* 
(Iowa  an  account  of  the  interview,  but  uufurtunatuly  it  ii  ia  A* 
[wpelessly  tnrbid  style  of  the  ordiuary  diviue  of  that  period,  u 
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jy%  nothing  but  spiriknftl  commonplftcee.  There  is  perhaps  one  touch 
of  Kature  iu  liis  report  of  Sidney's  frequent  compJaiut  that  "his^^^ 
mind  was  dull  iu  prayer."  When  the  iuterriew  -was  over,  and  the  ^^^ 
clergyman  had  sufficiently  roused  the  patient  to  "violent  gestures "^- "^ 
and  "  increased  mortiCJcatiou  "of  spirit,  Sidney  made  his  irill.  Next:^'^ 
day  the  Earl  of  Leicester  wrote  to  Waisiugham  to  inform  the  Qoeci 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  making  good  progress  towards  recovery, 
and  buUetiufi  uf  the  same  hupcful  nature  were  forwarded  to  vario\ 
parts  of  £urope.  JSLeanwhile,  Sidney  occupied  the  dreadful  tcdiuuiKixp 
of  bis  condition  by  iuditiug  a  poem  oil  his  own  accident.  It  i'^m  -5 
described  to  \vs  as  "  La  Cuisse  Itompue,'*'  hut  it  dues  not  seem  to  ht=^»-'« 
recorded  in  what  language  it  was  written.  It  was  a  straugo  vouceit^V-fl 
tu  eompuiiie  Huch  a  work  ;  stranger  still  to  have  it  set  to  music  awE^-^ 
sung  at  bis  bedside.  Vic  may  perhaps  not  regret  that  "The  £zuk( 
T^gh  "  is  a  lost  masterpiece  of  literature. 

By  this  time  all  his  friends  who  could  contrive  to  leave  tKeS 
posts  were  witli  him.  His  wife  had  come  from  Flushing,  his  brothecx:^^ 
irom  liommekins  ;  Leicester,  singularly  moved,  could  not  quit  tfae^^^ 
hoiiBc ;  and  Hohcnlo,  in  a,  maudlin  fury  of  distresn,  was  thrcatenin^^S  ' 
the  surgeons,  exactly  as  Eombardinian  docs  in  Carey's  most  tragicalC^^ 
tragedy.  Imperious  messages  from  England  announced  that  the^»-^ 
patient's  life  must  be  saved.  Meanwhile,  on  the  8th  of  October.  a^» 
dreadful  symptom  revealed  the  worst  to  Sidney  himsclfj  and  he  wroKS*-^ 
off  the  last  aud  most  pathetic  of  his  charming  letters.  It  was  addresaecE^^ 
to  the  famous  physician  at  Clevcs,  Johauu  V?icr,  the  author  of  thc^-* 
"De  Pa^monum  Pncstigiis,"  an  old  man  over  seventy,  at  that  tim^^-* 
perhaps  the  greatest  medical  authority  in  Europe.  Sidney's  last^  ^ 
chance  was  to  have  an  opinion  from  Wier.  lie  wrote  ;  "  My  Wicr..'"* 
come,  come  !  1  am  iu  danger  of  my  life,  and  1  long  for  you.  Ncitberr*-— 
liriug,  nor  dead,  shall  I  be  ungrateful.  I  can  no  more,  but  with  alLC  -*- 
my  strength  I  pray  you  to  make  haste.  Farewell !    Thy  l*b.  Sidney."'*" 

But  the  old  doctor  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  At  daybreak  ou  the^^^ 
I7th  of  October,  Sidney  called  Gifford  to  his  bedside.  He  had  uot^"^ 
slept  that  night,  and  he  knew  that  ho  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  —  ^ 
All  day  the  bed  was  thronged  by  loving  and  despairing  faces,  and  *-^ 
to  each  one  he  had  some  word  to  say  which,  as  Fulk  GreviUe  puts  it  ^-* 
in  his  esqnisite  way,  "gave  witncaa  to  the  world  that  those  swoft-^- 
and  large,  even  when  dying,  alfcctionti  in  him  could  no  mote  be^^*^ 
contracted  with  the  narrowness  of  pain,  grief,  or  sickness  than  aoy^C 
sparkle  of  our  immortality  can  be  buried  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
His  last  words  were  spoken  to  his  brother.  Sir  Ilobcrt  Sidney  ;  "  Love«=^ 
my  memory,"  he  said  ;  "cherish  my  friends;  their  faith  to  me  may^^ 
assure  you  they  are  honest."  *\Ve  need  not  prolong  the  norratiw  "^^ 
of  H  scene  which,  after  three  centuries,  cannot  be  contemplated  withont^:^ 
emotion.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoou,  with  his  hands  clasped  on--^ 
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Itis  breast  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  he  ceased  to  breathe,  without 
a  struggle.      He  had  lix'cd  only  thirty-one  yeara  and  eleven  months. 
Perhaps  no  other  Kuglishrnan  was  ever  bo  famous  at  so  early  an  age 
as  Sidney  iraa  when  he  died.     Byron,  who  naturally  occurs  to  the 
memory,  was  certainly  less  widely  interesting  to  the  world  at  large 
in    1820,      Among   bis   own    contemporaries,  the  moat  illustrious, 
Raleigh,  was  an  obncurc  though  rising  courtier,  and  unheard  of  out- 
side a  private  circle,  in  liis  thirty-second  year.     But  the  death  of 
Sidney,  though  it  certainly   is  rather  difTicuU  to  sec  why,  was  an 
event  of  universal  interest.     For  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  attracted 
the  notice   and   awakened  the   hopes  of  Reformed  Europe.     IVom 
Tunis  to  Cracow  it  was  felt  that  if  any  one  could  stem  the  tide  of 
the    triumph   of  Philip   II,   it   was  this  slim   and   maidenly  young 
gentleman  from  Penshurst.     "When  Sidney  was  only  live  and  twenty, 
Antonio  of  Portugal  thought  it  desirable  to  secure  his  sympathy  in 
a  letter  such  as  a  king  usually  writes  only  to  a  king.     It  was  even 
whispered  that  Sidney  miglit  have  been  a  monarch  himself — that,  when 
Henry  IIL  fled  to  Paris,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  his  for  the  asking. 
Among  the  familiar  friends  of  this  English  youth  were  Kndolph  II. 
and  AVilliam  of  Orange,  princes  in  politics  like  William  of  He&se 
■ud  John  of  Austria,  princes  in  art  like  Veronese  and  Tintoretto. 
"William  of  Orauge.no  every-day  giver  of  unasked  testimonials,  thought, 
though  it  was  a  great  mistake,  that  Elizabeth  undervalued  this  treasure 
of  her  Court,  and  actually  called  her  attention  t{)  the  fact  that  Ja 
Philip  Sidney  "  her  Majesty  hod  one  of  the  ripest  and  greatest  councillors 
of  State  at  that  time  iu  Europe."     There  is    no  doubt  that  Palma 
thonght  the  loss  of  Aicl  and  Doeshurg  richly  paidifor  in  the  death 
of  so  dangerous  and  brilliant  an  enemy.     The  Govcnior  of  Flushing 
had  proved  himself  no  less  a  warrior  than  he  was  a  diplomatist. 

The  accounts  of  the  mode  in  which  Sidney's  death  was  received 

in  England  seem  almost  fabulous.     Elizabeth,  who  did  not  need  the 

tul<^es  of  William   the   Silent   to  teach   her  what  her  meu  were 

^ortb,  broke  out  into  one  of  the   rages    which  passed  for  sorrow  in 

this  leonine  woman.      She  had  tormented  Sidney  with  her  caprices ; 

fthc   had  let  loose  the   bolts  of  her   temper   upon  Uim  when,  with 

v^ual  courage,  he  had  solemnly  reproved  her ;  she  had  even  spited 

him  in  the  person  of  his  family,  aud  driven  him   from  her  Court ; 

bat    she    knew   his    value.       Whether   she  ever  liked   him   as    she 

personally  liked  Raleigh  or  Essex  is  more  than  duubtful ;  hut  she 

Was  excar<!ii>g]y  proud  of  him.      She  spoke  of  him,  now  he  was  dead, 

u  "  that  inconsiderate  fellow,"  aud  for  weeks  she  was  dangerous  to 

approach.       Meanwhile,  by  slow   degrees,   the    precious   body  was 

hroaght  to  England,  the  States  of  Holland  being  flatly  refused  the 

priTilcge  of  keeping  it.     After  a  week,  during  which   I  suppose  that 

it  was  embalmed,  it  left  for    Flushing ;  af^cr  another  week,  it   was 
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•cnt  to  Lomlon,  and  from  tlic  5tli  of  November,  1586,  to  the  16th  of 
February,  \iA7,  it  lav  unburicd,  in  a  sort  of  jiomp,  in  a  house  in 
the  Minorics.  The  vessel  that  carried  it  was  painted  black,  with 
sails  and  cordage  of  the  same  colour.  It  wait  met  in  tlio  Thames 
with  military  honours,  as  though  it  bore  some  great  general  or 
admiral  killed  in  the  wars. 

All  this  solemn  prolongation  of  the  national  grief  was  nicely 
calculated  to  heighten  the  sense  of  national  loaa.  The  legend  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  took  fabiiLons  proportions.  It  waa  repreceoted 
tiiat  Mars  and  Mercury  Lad  contested  for  the  glory  of  his  horoscope, 
and  it  was  boldly  hinted  that  he  was  of  more  than  mortal  genera- 
tion. King  James  VI.  auiumoued  Miuerva  and  Ai>ollOj  with  all 
the  Muses,  to  mourn  one  iu  Mbom  all  their  arts  bad  been  dinuely 
miuglud.  Cauideu,  usually  ho  sane  and  calm  a  thinker,  cried  out 
that  FroTidcncc  had  only  suiit  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  a  model  of  the 
Tirtuus,  and  properly  hu.d  snatched  him  back  to  heaven  from  an  earth 
that  was  ticvcr  worthy  of  him,  and  that  now  had  seen  him  long 
enough  to  Icsrii  the  Ic.si^un.  J^leanwliilc,  the  slow  period  of  public 
Riourniug,  and  the  lon^-drawn  funeralj  gave  the  poets  an  uiiei|ualleil 
opportuuity.  Oifonl  and  Cambridge  each  produced  a  volume  or 
garland  of  elegiac  vcree,  and  the  sorrows  of  New  College*  Oxford, 
could  not  be  coii6ncd  within  the  conventional  channel,  but  overflowed 
into  a  special  "  Pcplus  Sidcoci  "  of  fhcir  own.  Any  confusion  of 
metaphor  which  the  reader  may  detect  in  this  description  ii. 
strictly  in  nccordancc  with  the  Rpcrric-s  of  fancy  expended  on  the 
occasion.  At  last,  on  the  lOtb  of  I'cbnmry,  1587,  when  enthusiasm 
and  anguish  were  risen  past  all  bounds,  there  foUowfd  the  funeral  in 
St.  Paul's,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  Bourue  from  a  unique  pamphlet  hai 
extracted  so  astonishing  an  account.  The  youth  dragging  the 
"  Semper  eadcm  "  in  the  dust  to  the  soft  playing  of  fifei ;  the  pagfi 
leading  the  dead  poet's  war-horse,  with  a  broken  lance  that  trailed 
upon  the  ground;  the  eudless  pomp  and  indescribable  splendour  of 
the  pageant  that  followed  theite  sad  emblems;  the  Loi'd  Mayor^  iu' 
purple  robes,  walking  after,  at  the  head  of  the  City  Guilds — all  this 
gives  but  a  faint  notion  of  a  ceremonial  the  contemporary  pictuni 
of  which  occupies  thirty  plates,  designed  to  be  fastened  together 
one  long  roll,  in  emulation,  probably,  of  those  Teutonic  wood- 
engravings  of  cutrrtaiuiueuts  protluced  half  a  century  earlier  by 
Haus  Scbald  Beham  and  liis  friends. 

"When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  tide  of  pan^yric  did  not  ebb. 
It  flowed,  on  the  contrary,  till  it  rose  to  the  extraordiuary  height 
marked  by  the  publlcntiou  of  "Astropbel."  And  now  the  student 
of  this  curious  mass  of  literature  begins  to  notice  a  strange  circum- 
stance. Kxcept  in  the  pcrlectly  sane  and  human  utterauceti  of  Fulk 
Greville,  the  adoration  of  Sidney  has,  by  1588,  passed  altogether  out 
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of  the  cfttegoi7  of  the  praises  of  a  real  man.     Tt  seems  as  though  k 

fresh  miracle  of  Assumption  had  taken  place.     The  poets  approached 

the  loinb,  but  there  was  no  hoHy  of  Sidney  there,  only  a  perfume  of 

roses.     The  process  of  beatification  was  compleUjj  and  the  relics,  which 

vere  no  longer  gennine  relics,  or  human  objects  at  all,  were  exposed 

Sot  the  veneration  of  all  good  Englishmeu.      As  an  example  of  this 

singular  craze  or  passion,  let  us  examine  what  it  i«  that  the  greatest 

jjoet  of  the  day,  himself  the  friend  of  the  man  he  celebrates,  has  to  tell 

us  about  him.     Spenser,  then,  describes  Siducy  as  a  poor  Arcadian 

shepherd,  brought    up   on   the   bauksi  of  Hiuraoiiy.      He  is  a  sleuder 

swain  of  comely  sliape.  m-Lo  seems  made  for  merriment  {Slduey  being 

xiotorious  for  want  of    humour),   and  who  in  famous    among    the 

shepherds  at  shcariug>time  for  piping,  dancing,  and  sweet  carolling. 

^4any  maidens  wooed  this  swain,  and  so  did  wood-godilesses ;   but  he 

fell    in   love  with   Stella,   "  the   fair,   the    fairest  star  in  sky,"    an 

^Kfltronomical  deity,  and  scorned  all  these  other  nymphs.     Wander- 

XDg  in  a  "forest  wide  and  waste,"  driven  ttiitbcr  by  the  desire  of 

jKiUicg  "savage    beasts"   in    Stella's    honour,  a    boar   ran    out  of  a 

'fcliickct,  and  so  gored  him  that  he  was  like  to  bleed  to  death.     But 

**a   »ort    of  shepherds"   finding    hira,    stanched   bis    wounds    and 

"brought  him  to  Stella,  who  had  come  down  to  earth  for  love  of  hira. 

TThey  faint«l  into  one  another's  arras,  and,  as  they  lay  there  in  the 

fi-eld,  the  gods  transformed   them  "into  one  Hower  that  {a  both  red 

^nd  blue."     This  herb  is  eonsidcrcd  mcdicinnl,  and   the  poet  rccom- 

xx3ends  any  one  who  meets  with  it  to  "pluelt  it  softly."     What  could 

1>«  more  unreal,  what  could  falsify  history  more,  what  could  he  more 

^  cplorably  Bytantine  in  taste  ?    It  was  left,  however,  for  one  Matthew 

^%oydon   to   express   the   belief  that   Sidney  was   really  the  Arabiaa 

^^boenix  in  disguise,  settled  "on  a  cedar  in  this  coast."     Within  two 

y«js  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  become  a  vague  and  splendid  fable  to  the 

Tcry  men  who  had  kuowu  and  lured  him. 

It  is,  therefure,  1  think,  uot  inexcusable  that,  after  about  a  century  of 

^ifonhip,  some  reaction  should  have  begun  to  express  itself  in  relation 

to  the  mythical  hero.      Horace  Walpole  could  not  understaiul  Sidney 

»t  all ;  the   accounts  which   he  found  of  his   person  and  character 

atruck  him  as  revolting  to  common-sense,  and  he  expressed  himself 

OQ  the  subject  with  scandalous  flippancy,     "  No  man,"  says  Walpole, 

"seems  to  me  so  astoniBhiog  an  object  of  temporary  admiration  ; " 

md  he  goe-3  on  with  dreadful  justice  to  describe  the  "  Arcadia  "  as 

"  1  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral  romance,  which  the  patience 

o(  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  wade  through  now,"     With  one  of 

flwse  f  (ipeHicial  Bashes  of  judgment  which  served  him  Ukc  an  instinct, 

Walpole  saw  that  the  figure  of  Sidney  himself  had   been  merged  in 

lliat  of  his  heroes,  as  though  the  Governor  of  Flushing  had  been  a 

Huridorxia  or  a  Pyrocles.     Walpolc,  having  made  this  discorery. 
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cared  to  go  do  furtlier,  but  wc*  with  other  iafonoAtioa  xi  our  hiod^ 
cannot  leave  our  jioct  thus  among  the  gryphons  and  benldic 
monsten.  Wc  know  that  be  ir&s  a  human  lieing,  and  thereiMi 
entirely  iinlikc  the  portrait  that  bis  fanciful  con  tern  porariea  left  of 
him.  Is  it  i>ossib]c  to  strip  off  the  fable,  and  aee  the  actual  Khl^ 
Sidney  as  he  breathed  and  talked  ? 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  bj  Mr  Fox  Uuurneb  tia 
pleasant  Life  of  Sidney^  which  lie  published  in  I8G2.  Hut  tliMeJi 
something  left  to  do,  and  we  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  moucfn^ 
which  we  are  promised  from  the  genial  and  learned  pen  of  Mr.  J.  A 
Symonds,  He  will  doubtless  have  much  that  is  interesting  aod  bet 
to  tell  us  about  Sidney's  relations  with  Italy  and  Germany,  and  n 
cannot  doubt  that  be  will  be  foond  to  have  searched  more  dili^U; 
than  any  previous  biographer  of  Sidney  in  the  correspondence  rf 
Hubert  Lnuguct.  In  the  meantime,  1  would  essay  a  few  vonUog 
the  cliaractcr  and  Junius  of  this  wonderful  roan.  Our  modoi 
estimate  of  him,  I  suppose,  is  mainly  summed  up  in  Shelley's  worii:— 

«  Sidney  a«  ha  fooght 
Ani]  as  ho  fell,  aud  M  lie  livwl  and  loved, 
SufaUiniily  mild,  a  eptrit  witboat  BpoC."  * 

This  is  very  charming,  but  it  hordera  not  only  upon  the  f&boloai, 
but  even  upon  the  namby-pamby.  I  do  not  like  "  aublimcly  mibLf  | 
Almost  the  first  thing  that  dawns  upon  the  student  of  Sidnej'i 
character  is  that  he  had  a  quick  temper.  He  was  far  iram  bring 
sttblimely  mild  wheu  he  wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  told  Mr. 
Molinciix  that  if  he  ever  again  read  one  of  the  private  Ictten  Sidsi^ 
addressed  to  his  father,  "I  will  thrust  my  dagger  into  you;  ud 
trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  in  earnest."  He  was  even  less  mild,  hi 
3X>aitivcIy  injudicious,  when,  in  the  Italian  inn,  he  accused  hii 
Coningsby  of  stealing  money  that  was  really  in  the  pocket  of 
host.  Tbe  famous  tetter  to  Qneen  Elizabeth  was  sublime,  imt  iul| 
at  all  mild,  and  we  must  drop  this  epithet,  even  in  the  pcculiir  atuj 
in  which  Shelley  nisy  have  used  it,  as  equivalent  to  bemgnaiitlj- 
perturbed.  Sidney  was  prompt  and  rapid  in  mental  movement;  )^ 
formed  opinions  and  translated  them  into  action  with  great  al 
In  the  very  typical  case  of  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Oxford  we  ^ad 
keeping  his  bead  wheu  most  men  would  have  lost  it  from sheerragBi^ 
but  it  was  all  that  the  Queen  and  the  Privy  Council  could  do 
prevent  him  from  having  the  Earl'a  blood.  Vnquestionidiij 
looked  mild ;  he  had  a  girlish  face  of  jHuk  and  white  v  Mid 
no  donbt,  did  not  know  his  man  when  he  dared  t«   bidljr  \ak 


*  llw  it  cv«r  bei^n  aug^erted  tliat  the  Sittany  inteD4«d  u  Algcnton  ShIbijiI 
TepnIiliMtr,  to  wiioni,  rrom  tjbvUey's  poiut  of  view,  Itie  wtmiU  would  bv  olsMit ' 
applicable?  •     i<    - 
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mind 


body, 


vould 


iras  wirjr  fibre  in   Siduey'e 

t,  ID  those  figlitiii^  days,  no  mere 

jessed  himself  on  the  popular  miud  as  a  hero. 

ntraonlinary  ability  hi  alL  the  diplomatic  arts  is  quite  beyoud 

To  be  a  diplomatist,  a   muu   must   possesa  sympathy,  and 

rare  judgment  iu  the  use  of  it.     The  ideal  diplomatist,  like 

n)  poet,   iA    a  man  in   whom   the   moscaline   and   feminine 

of  the  intellect  balance  one  another  vith  absolute  hannouy, 

kiplying  the  wants  of  the  other  side  of  the  character.      Wliat 

mA  of  Sidney  tends  to  prove  that  he  possesaed  this  equilibrium 

ry  extraordinary  degree,  and  1  take  it  to  have  been  the  secret 

charm   and  of  bis  power.     Spenser  tells  us  how  the  vulgar 

.  pushing  his  wares  into  the  unwilliug  hands  of  Sidney,  "  was 

labour  scorned  ; "   hut  he  instantly  feels  that  the  word  is 

nous  as  applied  to  Sidney,  and  hastens  to  say,  "  if  at  least  it 

the  goodness  of  that  natnrc  to  scorn/'     In  the  same  sense, 

'  note  the  perspicuous  patience  with  which  he  held  Grcrillc 

^  and  watched  the  countenance  of  Admiral  Brake  during  the 

idy  trying   circumstances  of  his  visit  to   Plymouth  in  1585. 

anner  of  dealing  with  men  is  cVar  enough  from  a  great  many 

nts  of  evidence.      He  gave  his  full  attention,  very  gravely,  to 

by   individual  said  to  him  ;  his  sympathy,  which,  as  we  have 

ras  very  quick,  enabled  him  to  fathom  easily  what  was  in  the 

a  ucrvous  or  embarrassed  applicant,  and  no  one  seems  to 

Ver  left  his  presence  without  an  enthusiastic  pergonal  feeling 

id.     With  a  temperament  of  this  exceptional  kiud,  and  with 

exceptional  opportunities  and  facilities,  such  a  man  ay  Sidney 

f  to  see  enough  people  to  become  the  most  beloved  of  men; 

tole  diiHculty  which  we  can  legitimately  find  iu  the  story  of 

nilarity  is  to  conceive  bow,  iu  so  few  years,  and  without  the 

of  wealth   or  rank,    he   contrived   to    iutlueuce    so   many 


bwessed  oil  the  personal  advantages  which  make  a  primroie 
life.  His  delicate  beauty,  almost  fem.inine  in  character,  was 
a  passport  in  an  age  which  set  an  extravagant  value  on  good 
lUd  preferred  that  they  should  not  he  too  massive.  fiut  this 
y  aspect,  in  Siduey  as  in  Milton,  belied  a  very  vigorous  and 
emper,  as  Pyrocles  was  concealed  under  the  garb  of  Zelmane. 
Sidney  ever  allow  himself  to  be  browbeaten  on  accomit  of 
im  of  his  complexion.  When  he  was  only  two-Bud- twenty, 
sent  bim  m  ambassador  to  Don  Johu  of  Austria,  who 
him  with  coDdesoeasioo,  as  being  somewhat  startled  that  the 
Kugland  should  send  such  a  hoy  to  Philip  11. 's  generalissimo. 
,0^  contrived  to  show  him  his  mistake,  and  sooa  after  we  find 
i   knowing   what   tribute   to   pay  to   ttus   "  extraordinary 


lay  in  personal  interconrdc  ■vrith  men  who  held  the  n 
He  knew  bow  to  please  thera  and  secure  tticir  confide 
when  thcj  were  tbe  enemies  of  England  he  did  not 
lielp  leaving  them  Sidney's  friends.  Ir  was  not  ]i] 
usual  clcTemess  to  distract  the  powessor  of  this  exti 
to  other  fields.  The  man  who  had  more  tact  than,  all  j 
Court  should  hare  been  restrained,  against  his  own  pn 
becoming  a  soldier.  | 

Of  late  years  people  of  a  nice  morality,  not  rety 
manners  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  hare  been  very  mu 
M'ilb  regard  to  Penelope  Htcb.  A  critic  who  haa  lately 
of  whom  I  desire  never  to  speak  without  respect, 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella  "  had  never  been  written,  as  a 
covered  that  Stella  was  a  married  woman.  i3nt 
frankly  and  think  clearly  on  a  point  like  this,  and 
circumstances  of  this  celebrated  love-affair  are,  we  mn^ 
impartially,  and  by  the  standard  of  tbe  times.  TO 
porories  the  sonnets  written  to  reneto[>e  Rich  only  ii 
respect  for  Sidney's  character.  In  the  most  grav 
estimates  of  his  career,  this  passion  is  openly  mcntioi 
the  most  interesting  of  its  events.  A  srvcrc  morl 
summed  up  the  cycle  of  sonnets  as  a  work  of  which  ** ' 
is  cruel  chastity,  the  prologue  hope,  the  epilogue  de 
impossible  to  put  the  matter  more  neatly  in  a  nutaht 
Dcvercux  was  twelve  and  Sidney  twenty  when  fini  | 
there  is  something  almost  ridiculous  in  the  poet's  aj 
stupidity  in  not  falliug  in  love  at  lirst  sight.  "  I  saw  I 
says;  "I  liked,  but  loved  not."  But  the  Earl  of  Kseei 
detonnined  on  a  match,  but  I  tbiok  a  hint  on  Uiia  aol 

_; i_     T L     -_t 1 » j_     ii . ..  « —         _M.i 
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•nearly  four  years  later,  we  begin  to  hear  of  Lord  Rolwrt  Rich  as  * 

VQitor  to  Penelope  Devercux.     Six  mouths  pass,  and  Sidney  makes 

■jio  sign;  iu  September,  1580,  she  becomes  Peoclopc  Rich.    At  that 

time  Sidney  was  at  WjltoQ,  composing  the  *'  Arcadia,"  and  there  is  no 

eridence  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  least  perturbed  iu  spirit.     Mr. 

Tox  Bourne,  indeed,    and   all  general  writers  iu  following  him,  say, 

*' To  Sidney  the  news  of  the  marriage  was   terrible;"  but  they  base 

<liis   statement  ou  expressions  in   certain  poems  the  dates  of  which 

arc  matters  of  mere 'conjecture.     Early  in  1581   Sidney  came  up  to 

Xiondon  again,  after  his  long  retirement,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 

and    my  own  belief  is  that  it  was  then,  and  not  until  then,  that  he 

lieard    of  Stella's   miserable  existence   with   her  worthless  husband. 

His  first  expression  would  be,  perhaps,  the  scoflSng  sonnet,  "  Rich  fools 

tiiere  be."     He  would    then  meet  Penelope  Rich,  for  the  first  time 

since  many  years,  and  would  find  the  child  of  twelve  developed  into 

^lic  very  beautiful  woman  of  eighteen.      Then  he  would  realize  what 

at  -was  that  ho  had  lost,  and   the   "  Astrophcl  and  Stella"  would  be 

^lie  record  of  a  turbulent  emotion,  in  which  pirjuc  and  disappointment 

%TOuld   ha?e  no  small  part.     This  record  would  occupy,  perhaps,  the 

remainder  of  1381.     The  incident  was  closed,  I  cannot  doubt,  before 

Sidney  wont  to  the  Netherlands  early  in  1582.     A  few  months  later 

fee  was  married  to  the  wife  with  whom  he  lived  quietly  and  in  whose 

arms  he  died.      It  is  cndcnt  that  several  elements  besides  infatuated 

pa*sioa   were   mingled    with   the  worship  of  Stella.     If  it   be  not 

unkind  to  say  so,  the  de«re  of  rivalling  Petrarch  in  his  praise  of 

Xjanra,  and  still  more  Surrey  in  his  praise  of  Geraldiue,  was  a  very 

considerable  bellows  to  the  flame.    As  a  piece  of  history,  there  seems 

«U  reason  to  beliero  that  the  facts  are  summed  up  iu  this  stuuza  from 

the  eleventh  noog  : — 


"  J^Mta.  PwcQ  !  I  think  tliat  •ame  givo  vu; 
Como  nn  more  Itat  I  gel  anger ! 
Attrojihrl.  Bli**,  I  will  my  bliu  forbe&r, 
FearioK,  Swoet,  fou  to  andangtiT  ; 
but  my  soul  ahdl  Lubuur  tliwre." 


^^Klf  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  that  r^ternH  f^minin  took  auy 
^^^irt  part  in  Sidney's  busy  life  be  a  paradox,  it  is  none  the  less  in 
'^OCOtdaucc  with  evidence.  We  are  quaintly  told  that  many  noble 
iadioa  "vcnturcil,  so  far  as  modesty  would  permit,  to  signify  their 
affections  unto  him,"  hut  their  advances  were  courteously  declined. 
We  married  at  twenty-eight,  and  was  a  husband,  as  one  of  his  earliest 
biographers  tells  us,  "  exemplary  to  all  gentlemen.''  It  was,  indeed, 
ia  the  ranks  of  friendship  much  rather  than  in  those  of  love  that 
Sidney,  despite  big  sonnets,  seems  to  have  been  eminent.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  power  of  attracting,  and,  what  is  not  always  found 
in  the  same  nature,  of  returning  B0'ection.  As  an  example  of  the 
fcrmer,  the  correspondence  of  Hubert  Languet  remains  to  tis.   Languet 
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was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  the  daj,  &  mterta 
Protestant  polemic,  trained  &t  the  feet  of  l^fcUincthoQ,  and  now 
of  the  secret  centres  of  North  European  politics.  At  the  t^ 
fifty-four  he  met  Sidney,  just  eighteen,  at  l-Vankfort,  and  a  friead- 
ship  hegan  between  them  irhich  lasted  nntil  Tjangnet  died.  In. 
gnct  s  letters  to  Sitlney  are  like  none  that  T  rcmcrahcr  esoept 
of  Gray  to  Bonstetten ;  the  relation  between  the  mm  -was  noiaewl 
analogous — the  worn  and  Treaty  student  of  life  and  books  watclam; 
the  young  and  brilliant  creature  irhicli  has  swnm  into  his  keoj  mi 
gnarding  it  with  an  almost  motherly  anxiety.  Sidney  in  his  reptin 
is  always  respeetfn],  affectionate,  assidnous,  but,  as  usual  in  twii 
eases,  the  strong  feeling  is  all  with  the  older  man.  It  was  i  stoa 
equal  emotion  which  presided  over  his  friendship  with  those  doUi 
henchmen  of  his,  Fulk  Greville  and  Kdward  Dyer.  There  t*  to 
snch  tonchiiig  trinity  in  all  the  annals  of  comradeship.  From  cfa3d- 
hood  to  the  grave  of  Sidney,  where  the  survivors  bore  the  palJ  ibme 
his  body^  these  three  held  together  without  a  sioglc  flaw  ia  that 
loyalty,  through  all  the  viciwitudes  of  life. 

"  Welcome  my  two  to  me, 
Thd  nttmbi'r  beat  liclaTi-i) ; 

WiUiiu  my  h»ut  you  be 
In  MeiidBlu{i  unrsmovSi. 

Join  heart  uid  hand^  to  let  it  be : 

Muko  but  ana  mitid  in  bodia  tbrc^" 

So  he  says,   and,  for  fear   there  should   he  any   doubt   ahool 
three,  his  autograph  of  the  poem  bears  the  initials  in  the 
E.  D.,  P.  G.,  V.  S.  Over  and  over  he  repeats  this  declaration  of  fiWUy 
and  the  two  who  outlived  him  repaid  him  with  their  fullest  lo 

As  is  well  known,  Edward  Dyer  and  Fulk  Grerille  were 
bimaelf,  and   almost  the  only  refercnee  to  the  famous  Ai 
includes  their  names.     He  says : — 

"  W«U  was  I,  wliil«  nnder  Aai» 
OatM  ra»ds  m«  Dioaie  suda ; 
Strirfog  wltli  my  matiM  in  *o>V> 
Mixing  tratli  our  songB  UDOag, 

and  presently  the  margin  says,  "  Sir  HA.  D.  and  Mr.  F.  G/ 
Areopagus  finds  its  niehc  ia  every  handbook   of  literature,  but  it 
noticeable  that  we  know  extremely  little   about   it.      Uean 
speaks  of  it   as  a  elub   of  country  poets,  suddenly  electriBed  a 
action  by  advice  from  Gabriel  Uarvey.     I  do  not  think,  myKli^ 
Harvey  poEBCSsod    so    much    influcnee.     la  his   IcLler  to  Spents, 
October  23,  1579,  Harvey  says  :  *'  Your  newly  foouded  ipuomy 
I  honour  more  than   you   will   or  cau   suppose;    and    make  fniUtg 
account   of  the    two   worthy  gentlemen   than  of  the   two  be 

Diouisii  Areopagitu; Your  KnglishTrimctra  I  like  better  I 

perhaps  you  will  easily  beliere."     This,  I  think,  seonu  to  point  Wl 
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uSety  For  Tefortning  English  TcrsiRcation,  fonndcd  bj  Sidney  and 
ya,  into  which  Spenser  had  already  been  admitted  (Spenser's  vorda 
fe ; "  Master  Sidney  and  Maitcr  Dyer  have   rac.  1  thank  thom,  in 
Hue   lue    of   familiarity "),    and  into  which  Gabiicl    Harvey  was 
itrcmcty  anxiouii    to    enter.     Uia  poem  of  extravagant   laudation 
f  Sidney  had  been  pronounced  at  Saffron  Waldcn  in  the  summer  of 
578,  and  probably  formed  his  introdnction  to  Sidney.     A  year  later 
had  pawed  within  the  desired  precincts  of  Sidney's  intimacy, 
I  it  seemx  probable  that   Harvey  never  enjoyed  more  than  the 
}gc  of  being  a  nniversity  referee  to  advise  the  young  Areopagites 
ler  their  English  hexamatcrs  and  tribrachs  scannc4  or  no. 
The  year*  1 J78  and  1579  were  quiet  ones  in  Sidney'*  career,  and 
b^  xaark  his  first  serious  attention  to  literature.     Jilt   masque  of 
tThe  Lady  of  the  May  "  belougn  to  May,  1578,  and  is   even  below 
jfint  men  like  Gascoigne  and  Churchyard  had  been  producing.    IHie 
lent  wa«  a  critical  one  iu  English  poetry.     The  hour  was  darkest 
before  the  dawn,  and,  though  England  was  full  of  boys  of  gcuius, 
was    only    one    living    jwet    of  recognized  position — namely, 
laskriUe,  who  had  long  ceased  to  write.     Everything  seemed   dead ; 
llieiuer,  writing  to  Cambridge  from  London,  could  bear  of  no  new 
hooks  except  "  The  School  of  Abuse."     For  aomc  reason  or  another, 
II  lawen  of  literature,  all  the  young  men  who  desired  to  excel  and 
nd  not  found  a  voice,  looked  to  Sidney  as  the  pioneer  who  should 
jlpeiL  B  way  into  the  kingdom  of  poetry.    This  is  the  secret  of  Sidney's 
ttctraordinary  interest  to  the  poetical  student;  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
AKiabethan  chorus,  elected  by  popular  acclaim  to  point  the  way  for 
fpenser  and  3[arlowc  and  Shakespeare.    Very  hard  thiugs  have  been 
about  the  affectation  of  his  earliest   eSbrts,  and  the  lovera  of 
have  tried,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  evade  the  facta  as  rcgardfl  his 
ship  of  the  Arcopagnit.     but  something  may  be  ^aid  to  justify 
>D  the  responsibility  of  which  must  remain  on  hia  head.     The 
English  Terse  which  ho  saw  about  him  was  the  verse   nf  Turbcrvillc 
lad  Churchyard,  of  Tusser  and  of  the  btoQd< and- thunder  translators, 
ne  Terse  which  he  himself  attempted  in  "  The  Lady  of  the  May." 
[%erf  was  uo  structural  vigour  in  English  versification,  no  knowledge 
»C  prosody,  uo  ambition  for  a  fine  style.     Gaacoignc  had  feebly  and 
■■e^  hinted  at  better  things ;  and,  now  Gascoignc  was  gone,  and 
wietBtonc   had   celebrated   him  in  the  old  dreadful  manner,  Sidney 
Ind  iKer  determined  upon  the  "general   surceasing   and   silence  of 
)ltiA  rimers,"  and  tbc  adoption  of  fixed  rules  for  quantitative  metre. 
[\  could  not  be  achieved,  the  genius  of  the  language  being  opposed 
Id  it,  but  it  did  the  poets  no  barm  to  try.     They  learned  from  these 
ISpcrimcnts  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of  syllables  and  the  general 
inciihty  of  the  language  which  no  other  apprenticeship  would  have 

ammn  thcm. 
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is  ft  bclvidcre  from  wlitch  he  loofc 
of  English  literature.  It  ia  the  great  transitional  or  ] 
hook,  in  which  the  old  is  passing  away  and  the  ncv  i| 
la  verae  it  contaius  specimens  of  all  the  stjies  then  f«| 
'defunct,  or  about  to  come  into  vogue.  There  are  the 
failures  of  tho  Areopagus,*  there  are  long  swinging  p| 
Ooldiug  or  Turhcrville  manner,  there  are  sextains  and  so 
new  Italian  fashion,  there  are  rhymiug  dialogues,  octo«y] 
form  that  Greene  and  his  friends  were  to  adopt,  all  m< 
vcrse-diTisiona  of  the  "  Areadia."  The  prose  bears  the 
tional  character,  except  that  it  leans  more  to  one  modd 
original.  I  am  afraid  that  the  "Arcadia"  would  iie*« 
written,  tu  the  style  that  now  characterites  it  at  lei 
"  Euphues  "  bad  not  preceded  it  by  a  year.  There  set 
have  been  a  distinct  elTort  made  by  Sidney's  uumerotu] 
assert  his  originality  in  opposition  to  that  of  Spenser  i| 
Lyly  in  prose.  It  is  diiEcuU  to  see  what  else  Nash  t 
•diatribe  against  l>yly's  "  miserable  horn-pipea"  in  his  Pi 
first  edition  of  "  Astrophel  and  Stella.'*  Into  this  qiMSj 
any  critical  consideration  of  the  romance  of  the  ""A 
impossible  to  go  within  such  space  as  is  here  at  my  a 
wonld  only  ycnture  to  indicate  it  as  deserving  more  patii 
than  has  yet  been  giren  to  it,  both  in  its  rclatiou  to  >l 
Italian  pastoral,  and  in  its  position  as  a  precursor  of  t 
tragi-comical  drama  in  England  ten  or  Gfleen  years  latei 

If  the  "  Astrophel  and  Stella  "  belongs  entirely  to 
■suppose,  and  as  has  been  generally  admitted  until  lately 
farther  adrauce  in  Sidney's  power.  Very  little  of  thfi; 
"Arcadia"  is  even  tolerable ;  Mrs.  T.  If.  Ward,  whoia  tl 
the  most  indulercut  of  the  critics  of  Sidney's  uoetrv.  adm 
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^hmT  ''AstrophnI  »u(1  Stella"  bcTong^i  tn  a  period  earlier  ilian  Ladj 
^^frentlopc  Rich'fl  marriage.  If  it  had  been  soj  there  would  have  been 
I  A  sensible  incoogniitj  betwccu  the  style  of  the  various  sonnets,  ai 
I  nherc  is  between  that  of  the  earlier  and  later  sections  of  the  verse  in 
the  "Arcadia."  Bat  no  such  incongruity  can  be  discovered.  The 
aouneta  of  the  "  Astropbel  aud  Srella  "  differ  very  siugularly  in  merit, 
but  they  are  TPritteu  in  the  same  mode.  Mrs.  Wan!  has  claimed 
"that  the  cycle  is  second  as  a  series  of  sou!iet«  ouly  to  Shakespeare's. 
She  speaksi,  of  course,  of  Elizabethan  conopetitors  oiilyj  but  it  is  no  very 
.^reat  praise  to  say  that  the  "  Astrophrl  and  Stella  "  is  better  than 
-'Delia"  or  "Idea"  or  "  f  idetssa."  The  Klizabethans  loved  to 
•compose  cycles  of  sonnets,  repertories  of  affected  and  often  very 
-^!nrcless  work,  ia  which  only  one  or  two  pieces  powens  lasting  merit. 
tfidoey  did  better  than  Ibis;  of  his  one  hundred  aud  ten  there  arc 
perhaps  fifteen  that  are  very  good.  Charles  Lamb  admitted  twelve 
3iito  his  selection  of  the  be^t ;  Mrs.  'WanI  quotes  twenty-three,  but 
^nnongst  her  favourilea  there  are  several  which  cvideutly  owe  their 
'  .Admission  ouly  to  a  happy  phrase  or  a  touch  of  natural  feeliog. 
IBy  far  the  best  arc  the  two  most  famous — the  one  to  the  Moon,  aud 
-Ahe  other  to  Sleep.  It  is  strange  that  Lamb  did  not  happen  to  light 
«3&  the  following  sonnet,  one  which  admirably  exempUGes  the 
A^o&Iities  he  claims  for  Sidney's  poetry,  the  swift  and  gallant  run  of 
"^bc  verses,  the  full,  material,  and  eircumstautial  colour: — 

"  I  might  I  unliapriy  word — 0  me.  I  miKbl, 
And  Lben  would  not,  or  coaltl  aot,  m^c  my  blJM; 
Till  now  WTa|iiM)<t  io  K  nitnt  inftnial  ntKht, 
1  fio<]  how  b«a\'«oly  <lAy,  wretuh  !  I  <litl  rum. 
HcATt,  rend  tliyaelf,  tboa  doM  tbyneK  but  hjht; 
Mo  lovtly  Paris  luiidtf  tliy  Helen  3ija  ; 
ifo  fore*,  no  frAiLd  rnlih'd  Uioe  u(  thy  d«ltgli(^ 
Voe  fertunsof  thy  f'jrtauo  auUiur  is  ; 
But  to  myneir  myself  did  give  tlio  blow. 
While  tuo  uiiicli  wit,  fiiDtootli,  »u  UouliW  me, 
Tbst  I  resifcota  foi-  hi^th  mir  iialc<t«  miiiit  nbuw  ; 
And  yet  could  not,  l>y  rising  uioni,  foreue^ 

That  I  liaii  Iwuu  luori-  fooUali  or  more  wiac," 


*1ui  is  astonishingly   like    Shakespeare,    and  it  was   written  when 
^liakcspeare  was  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

Still  better  than  any  but  the  very  best  passages  in  the  "  Astrophel 
*wl  StelU"  arc  the  occasional  vcrscii  firfct  priuted  in  1598  aa  an 
'ppcndix  to  the  "Arcadia,"  These  are  doubtless  mainly  later  than 
^  Stella  cycle ;  and  here  wc  have  Sidney  at  bis  highest  as  a  poet. 
Tier  contain  the  lovely  ode  or  madrigal  entitled  "  Philomela;  "  and 
"  The  Dirge,''  Sidney's  finest  lyric,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  his  verse  as 
•ttiigely  as  Ilaleigh's  "  XHIgrimsge"  i*  from  the  rest  of  his.  In  the 
OBic  category  I  would  place  the  two  pastorals  adilrcssed  to  Dyer  and 
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GrcviUc,  and  the  very  channing  allegorical  "Child-Song/'  or  Lullabr^ 
irhich  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  here: — 

"  '  Sleop,  Bftby  miao  t '  Dotiro's  ounc,  B««utr,  siagotb  i 

Tby  eric*.  O  Hahy,  aet  mine  head  on  aching. 

ITie  linbe  cries.  "Way,  thy  lovodoth  keep  me  WAkiiif[.' 
LiiUy.  lully,  mj'  Hab«  I  Hope  rrulle  bnn^etb, 

Unto  my  cliililruH  olwny  jjuoil  rat  taking. 

The  h&M  erics,  '  '^V«y,  thy  love  doth  keep  me  mbtDg.' 
*  Since,  B«by  mine,  from  roo  thy  watcliiog  aprbjceth. 

Sleep  th«n  &  little- !  jiap  f^ntnnt  is  making  ! ' 

Tlio  i»1h:  crius,  '  Nny,  fur  that  Bbidu  1  wftluog.* " 

It  is   dilDcult,   however,  to  date   auy  of   Sidney's  poems  later 
1582,  and  duriug  the  last  four  years  of  his  »hort  life  he  seems  to  havi 
been  silent.     He  died  us  a  poet   at   tweuty-cight,   younger   tbs 
Shelley  or  Collins.      He  was   eminently  au  "  iuheritor  of  uufulfUlet 
renown,"  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  ■whether  he  would  ever  hare 
come  back  to  literature  from  diplomacy  and  sword-craft.      His  poetrj — 

was  but  an  accident  of  his   leisure.      So  universally  gifted  a  man,  io 

that  age,  was  bound  to  write  verses,  and,  being  Sidney,  we  may  say^ 
was  bound  to   write   them  well.      But  we  hare  only  to  compare  his 
work  with  that  of  Spenser  to  see  the   difference  between    the  most- 
brilliant  amateur  and  the  artist  who  made  verae  the  sole  business  of^ 
Hs  life. 

To  us,  perhaps,  in  summing  up,  Sidney  is  most  tntcresting  as 
radiating    centre   of  sympathy,    inTclUgencc,    brightness.      He    ws 
singularly  modern,  a  little  ahead  of  every  one  else  about  him,  fall  rf 
ideas  and  wishes,  which  he  strewed  nronndto  fructify  when  he  himself 
was  dead.     As  a  great  author,  surely,  we  must  never  venture  to  regard 
him.      The    positive    merit    of  the   bulk  of  hi.s  writings  is    aImosk^| 
pathetieally  inadequate  to  any  excess  of  praise.     Even  Lamb  pcrhapsi™ 
in  his  generous  indulgence,  says  a  little  too  much.      Yet  it  would  be 
an  error  to  overlook  the   original  flavour  or   perfume  which   gives  aA 
charm  to  his  work,  even   where  it  is  a  little  thiu  and  uninteresting,^ 
There   is    always  to   be  found  iu  it   the  "  Sidneiau   Bwectuess/*  the 
purity,  the  grace  of  thought.     In  the  beautiful  "  Apology  for  Poetry  " 
we  see  these   quaUties    at   their   best,  clarified  from   their   author's 
occaaioual  aSectatiou  and  triviality  j    and  this  essay  seems  to  bold  a 
middle  positiou   between   his  verse  and  prose.     After  three  buadretbfl 
years,  however.  Sir   Philip  Sidney  has  become  more  important  to  ns^ 
than  his  poetry.      We  perceive  that  be  was   one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  engaging   persons  that  ever  lived,  and  we  admit  that  he  was 
very  pleasant  poet  also. 

EnuuND  QoasB. 
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TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 


all  the  questions  which  attract  public  attention  at  proaent, 
none  is  of  greater  practical  importance,  and  none  of  greater 
inctical  ditficulty,  than  that  of  IcgiKlutiu^  i>atiafai:toriIy  in  regard  to 
the  tratTic  in  driuk.  Ax  Parliament  has  been  cridearouriug  to 
rqiress  the  evil  of  intcmjicranoc  for  tlie  last  three  liundred  years,  it 
nigbt  have  been  hoped  that  vre  Hhuuld  by  this  time  liave  accumu- 
bttd  a  mass  of  experience  which  wuuld  at  least  help  us  to  see  the 
bnt  methods  oti  which  to  proceetl.  There  ha%'c  been  besides,  in 
,fceeat  timesj  a  number  of  diQ'^rent  expedients  tried  by  local  authori- 
tn,  while  the  matter  has  attracted  attention,  and  called  forth 
aroest  eflbrts  in  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies.  Surely  it 
BUf  be  thought  such  a  mass  of  varied  experience  as  thia  would,  if  it 
iFOt  properly  examined  and  digested,  afford  us  definite  maxims  on 
vhkh  to  proceed  in  the  difficulty  to-day. 

One  might  indeed  endeavour  to  draw  information  from  a  still 
wder  field,  as  Temperance  Legislation  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
Aaglo-Soion  race.  The  Gothenburg  system  attracted  a  great  deal 
dC  tttention  in  England  some  ten  years  a^o  ;  more  recently  on 
efiirt  has  been  made  in  Denmark  to  put  some  restrictions  on  the  sale 
ofiBtoxicants.  There  is  an  active  teetotal  party  there,  but  all  that 
baibccn  done  so  far  is  to  levy  a  tax,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is 
iied  by  each  eommunity  for  itself,  and  which  is  never  onerous.  But 
the  greatest  struggle  on  the  subject  has  occurred  in  Switzerland, 
where  a  plebiscite  was  taken  last  November  by  which  it  was  decided 
to  rfstorc  to  the  Cantons  the  right  of  Local  Option  of  which  they 
»crc  deprived  in  187-1.  A  heavy  duty  is  also  to  be  lened  on  tlw 
unport  and  distillation  of  spirits,  and  the  proceeds  arc  to  be  devoted 
relief  of  Local  Taxation.     At  the  same  time  there  hare  been 
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BO  many  conflicting  clemente  at  work  in  prodactng  thii  nnnlt  tbit^ 
is  »  little  difficult  to  see  how  far  the  population  are  really  iufluoQad 
by  ze&l  for  temperance.  Absinthe  is  specially  excluded  EroBthe 
proposed  tax,  out  of  deference  to  the  riews  of  the  Neucfafltel  un. 
facturers ;  and  there  is  little  in  the  new  measure  to  affect  the  oat. 
sumption  of  wine,  beer,  or  cider.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tlut  Hn 
twelre  years  of  free  trade  in  intoxicants  has  brought  about  n 
enormous  increase  in  drinking,  but  it  is  too  soon  tv  lay  how  &r  tk 
recent  attempt  at  regulation  can  be  considered  a  success. 

In  regard  to  these  countries,  too,  there  are  differences  of  bili 
and  taste  wbich  render  it  exceedingly  diC&cult  to  dmw  a 
comparison.  In  England,  the  Colonies,  and  the  States,  the 
of  the  legislators  have  been  directed  to  reducing  the  coutaoiptioa 
all  alcoholic  liquors,  vibile  on  the  Continent  atteution  liu 
chiefly  given  to  anient  spirits  ;  bo  that  the  English  practice  aim 
the  dasa  of  moderate  drinkers  which  the  continental  rdbrnim 
hardly  attack  at  all.  Dut  there  is  also  a  striking  difference  betvcn 
men  of  English  stock  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  ]srti(/ 
Europe,  iu  the  extent  to  which  they  are  accoetomod  to  bmt 
Government  interference,  and  the  possibility  of  enforcing  regttlaii« 
vhicb  are  not  supported  by  public  opinion  ;  iu  England,  aixj  tU 
nation  and  colonics  which  ehc  has  planted,  there  is  a  similar  tutr,^ 
lingiicss  to  accept  "  grandmotherly  "  legislation,  while  the  msrkt 
which  passes  aud  executes  the  laws  is  also  of  a  somewhat 
type.  The  question  of  the  moilcratc  drinker,  and  of  en 
legal  restrictions,  are  the  great  crux  of  tciupcraoco  1 
ill  England,  America,  and  the  cohnites;  aud  on  these  eoatintii! 
practice  tlirons  little  light,  while  foreign  attempt3  at  teu; 
legislation  have  not  coutitiued  long  enough  to  add  greatly  to 
mass  of  inforniatioit  which  may  be  got  from  the  experieaee 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Thcro  is,  however,  a  great  diHiculty  in  readiug  experience  arigiit 
even  from  this  more  liuiited  area.  Tlicra  are  so  many  combiniif 
causes  aud  so  many  iutcrmiti{;led  etfects  in  any  instance  vhm 
intemperance  has  decreased,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  i^ 
positively  how  far  a  noticeable  improvement  has  been  due  to  jch 
particular  regulation  or  to  the  action  of  other  causes  whiefa  irih 
chronizcd  with  the  introduction  of  the  change.  Kven  in  those  nri 
cases  where,  instead  of  trying  to  analyze  an  effect  and  tni£e  ool  itt 
causes,  we  ore  able  to  note  a  deRuitc  experiment,  and  to  fdlov  « 
the  result  of  a  definite  piece  of  policy,  we  find  that  compcttii 
observers  arc  unable  to  agree.  The  Edinburgh  magtatrates,  sfri 
years  ago,  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  nombCT  of  inUii- 
houses;  hut  opinion  sfema  to  be  divided  as  to  how  far  thii  elinp 
affected  iDtcmpcrancc  iu  the  city.     In  Liverpool,  an  exactly  oppoiiiB 
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r  ««■«.     TkkcK  tageAtr,  At  two  e»Ki  •aftr  «*  <apNi- 
■  a*  MdBif  cnc«4  w  *e  caa  bapa  for  in  tiM  new*  «C 
Tccve  are  kft  diecelhcr  w  dta  dark  «« 
I  it  wean.  a«  to  bow  far  tW  unabor  of 
fceto  ^  fiirtfw»  of  iatcBfotaaoo.     VTc  mx«  foraad 
t  tfe  i|ii<iuu  BMt  be  pttt  in  aaoOwr  fonn  if  * 
k  to  be  pTcn.  and  tbst  we  must  aak.  v>)«t  tort  of 
vbat  daaaet,  k  aflecttd  hx  the    nd\icttua  of  Uw 
I  ?     It  voold  seem  probaU«  that  vomea,  «ho  luay 
tbcir  doon,  but  are  not  perLaps  ttkd.T  to  walk  dcliber- 
■wnj  fu  frooa  tbeix  hooaes,  would  be  less  triu{4i>>l  to  faU  into 
kabha  if  tbere  was  no  public-houao  iu  Uicir  immediato 


i»Bg  boverer,  of  thcw  difficulties  in  reuliiig   oxpericnor  nml 

Aor  dificaltj  of  applying  it,  wu   cannot   luppoaa  that   tlii; 

«f  tbe  past  and  of  other   lands  arc  wlioll.v  thrown   awnjr, 

■■  been  a  gradnal  formation  of  opitiiou  ou  this  subject ;  tht< 

■■al  has  not  accepted  any  schutnc  as  dtmoiutrably  wiso  ami 

■K  it  has  assimilated  something  from  the  iliscumtinni  whtrh 

■■  ao  constantly  kept  up,  nnd   has  formed   Honin  Inirly  clear 

on  the  subject.     It  may  bo  worth  while  to  try  and  take 

tbe  state  of  public  opinion  ou  tliiii  mntt<T,  and  thit  can  be 

emIj  done  by  endeavouring  to  draw  up  n  few  tiou-cotttenliouH 

rhich,  if  tlicy  do  not  command  uuivcnal  asnent,  are  yet 

and  so  itrongly  held,  that  a  j>rapused  meaaure  which  set 

i«f  ibemat  defiance  would  huvc  but  littlocliancoof  hccurolog 

amUw. 

M  drink  is   a   bad  thirty,     lliis   limplo  prapotition   would 

imaod  the  sssciit  of  all    bouckt  and  tctisiblc  uirn.     Of 

^^ma^l^tmt  who  have  made  their  forlutiei  by  the  lalo  of  bad  baar 

■»  a«HB  vbiriny,  may  feci  that  tbnto  lhing<  are   not  wholly  an  rril; 

'^tftor  opinions  may  be  neglected.      'Ihrrr  may  nliti  fie  vobetoent 

^ttdkia*  who  would  take  exception,  on  the  gn/tind  ihst  tau  ttegM- 

^»«a^  an  aOinDatire :  that  lioce  drink  is  bMl  in  itaalff  II  la  not 

Odf  mae  from   being  bad  of  its    kiriil.      !•  H  wtn**'  Ut  Aritik  a 

IriNaof  dampngne  with  romUjtl  nuA  •N<i«rs(><li<ri,  I't  to  hafe  a  pif>t 

MfpmAarj  and  wake  np  with  a  )i«>«daf  lf«  '     'lh*>  (M-IMaW  fn^bl 

«nn%  Hgne  that  the  man  who  Cf^od    hi*  bMlf«  »M  hi  mw^b 

^KfBlMacase,  like  tba  yovftff  nmttUitf  wbn  «in#j     IM  «  »Wt 

^nn  iferiing  wonid  }»  onli  nt  itl^^t$^fa^UtH  n^tt^i  tU>  9ti^t6tt9  t4 

*ii*il—pagDc/'  and  tt«  pfftptMtUm  «Mh  ffMffi  «e  lfftt»  ateffMl 


bins   nuuitcniuuu 


and  the  friends  of  temperance  must  be  specially  opposed 
of  alcoholic  driuks  which  do  not  allay,  but  create,  a  thirst 

II.  From  this  proposition  it  almost   foUowa  as  a  prad 
quence  that  fhe  Hi/ufsr  traffic  miisl  be  to  some  extent  eontroi 
local  authorities.    Where  an  ofFencc  is  so  easily  coromittei 
that  a  ready  and  easily  accessible  remedy  should  be  provi 
offence.     There  in,  iudecd,   no   need  to   argue  on   this  i 
irom    time  immemorial    Hngliithmen   have   preferred  to 
supervision  on  this  matter.     Alc-conncrs  and  ale-tasters 
who  date  from   very  early  times ;   they   had   a  place   in 
townships,  and  figure  all   throngh  our  medieval  history. 
doubtless  been  enforcing  the   local    customs    for   ccntit 
Henry  III.  issned  an  assize  of  ale  for  the  whole  kingdom 
continued    to    enforce    it,    as    is    shown   in    the    record 
manorial  court.      It  is  true  perhaps  that  the  Knglish  pu] 
time  were  chiefly    concerned    ux  seeing  that   the  ale  wm 
sufficiently   strong.       Ale-tasters    were    not   exactly    a 
iMtitution,  but  they  give    us   an    immciuoriul    preceden 
control. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  movement— loof 
wise  men  of  Preston  saw  the  light — the  expurimeut  w 
partially  centralizing  the  duty  of  sujierrision.  For  van 
the  parish  authorities  could  not  be  trusted ;  the  evidouca  n 
from  a  slightly  Inter  date  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  th 
the  abuses  at  whicli  they  were  tempted  to  connive, 
stables,"  we  arc  told  by  Ltipton,  "will  visit  an  ale-b 
colour  of  Bcareli,  but  their  desire  is  to  get  beer  of  tb 
Having  got  their  desire  they  depart  with  this  compUmi 
if  our  business  were  not  extraordinary,  we  nhould  have  t 
we  must  aearcli  other  places  upon  suspicion.  It  is,  gen 
the  kinir.'  and  so  dRnnrt  with  »m«Tf>nu*nt.  nf  the  hnnMt  em 
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sntralkc  the  duty  of  eontrolting  iuns  and  hostelrics.  But  if  the 
mnstablea  and  justices  had  done  their  tpork  bndly,  the  pAtentces  to 
vbom  Kin^  James  granted  the  sole  control  of  alehouses  soon  attained 
ga  nncuviablc  notoriety.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Ifords  reported 
nregard  to  the  aboacs  iu  the  eTecutioti  of  this  patent,  that '* Sir 
6Qe9  Mompcjiiion  affronted  the  Jmticcs  of  the  Peace,  and  threatened 
BBTCTal  of  them  with  the  Council  Table.  And  because  there  were 
oertifieat<!s  sent  him  from  time  to  time  of  those  ale-house  keepers 
wbo  vcrc  inipprcsscd  for  ill-behaviour,  he  made  this  use  of  it  to  make 
tbcBQ  innkeepers.  That  he  granted  licences  to  diverse  base  fellows  to 
keep  inna."  *  Altogether  this  centralization  gate  rise  to  a  conflict 
of  anthoritica  and  oflfered  opportunities  for  corruption  which  rendered 
it  s  source  of  new  evils ;  and  local  superrision,  with  all  its  difficulties^ 
^tt  been  preferred  ever  since. 

|kD.  Alcoholic  drinks  afford  a  convenient  source  for  raising 
^lf»nts.  Afore  exception  may,  [lerhaps,  be  taken  to  this  statement ; 
there  are  extreme  free-traders  who  object  to  all  indirect  taxation ; 
there  arc  extreme  teetotalers  who  object  to  the  State  profiting  by 
tic  rices  of  the  people  ;  and  there  may  be  some  who  still  sympathize 
TiUi  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  hatred  of  the  "  low  wretches  "  who  conduct 
tlie  business  of  excise.  The  Parliamentarians,  following  the  example 
of  ihc  Dutch,  introduced  the  system  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
eipcuics  of  the  Civil  War ;  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  advocates 
'of  a  Tree  breakfast  table"  who  then  desired  that  only  light  taxes 
itould  be  laid  on  the  "  fundamentals,  as  I  may  term  them,  of  man's 
Kfc— namely,  flesh,  bread,  salt,  small  beer,  &c."  t  Though  the  system 
„»oeited  Parliamentary  sanction  under  Charles  II.,  it  has  never  lost 
ib  unpopularity ;  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  the  revenue 
'officers  and  the  taxpayers  alike,  it  cannot  be  eOeetively  levied 
nilhout  the  occasional  exercise  of  powers  of  search,  which  are 
live  to  Englijih  instincts. 
The  taxation  of  imported  alcoholic  drinks  has  on  the  other  hand 
a  popular  measure  from  the  first,  and  the  "  prise "  of  wines 
ns  an  old  royal  right.  Apparently  the  jirice  was  so  high  that 
vhc-driuking  to  cxcesH  was  nut  sufliciciitly  common  to  attract  the 
atteattun  of  the  Legtslaturti  till  the  time  of  James  T.,  when  taverns 
Wamc  subject  to  the  regulations  which  had  been  already  imposed 
on  dc-houses.  But  when  French  brandy  began  to  he  more 
commonly  used^  patriotism  was  roused  at  once  to  recall  our 
coontrymen  to  the  virtue  of  temperance,  and  the  use  of  strong  ale. 
2?[*  find  the  following  in  a  pamphlet  of  1673  : — 


VTIm 


prohtbttioD  of  brandy  would  be  otherwiso  adraotageons  to  this 
Sbgdooi,  mnd  pnrvent  tbo  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  subjecu.     How  many 
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ituUinoea  have  we  had  of  men  ^ying  suddenly  after  drinking  of  brandj  7 
Before  bnndjr  {whicli  is  now  common,  and  sold  in  everr  little  alishotue], 
camo  OTer  into  Kngland  in  »nc]i  qunntities  as  it  now  doth,  we  drank  gc 
strong  beer  and  nle  ;  und  ail  laborious  people  (which  are  the  far  greater 
of  the  kingdom)  their  bodi^  requiring,  after  hnrd  lftbo»r,  some  strong  d<i 
to  refresh  them,  did  therefore,  every  morning  and  ereDiug,  used  to  drink 
pot  of  ale,  or  a  ilagoa  of  strong  be«r,  which  grviiLiy  promoted  the  ooosumpti 
of  our  own  grain,  and  did  them  no  gr^at  prt-judtcc;  it  hindered  not  th 
work,  neither  did  it  take  away  their  eeiieea  nor  cost  them  much  money.     B 
DOW  this  sort  of  people,    since    brandy  is  become  &o  common,  and  sold 
every  little  bouse  (a  small  (tuantity  costing  them  threepenae)  do  sometimes 
spend  their  day's  wagoa  in  this  sort  of  liquor  before  they   get  home  of 
evening,  nnd  tnereby  imporerifrb  their  families."* 

The  sauitary  value  of  uur  uatioual  beverage  wu  aUo  asserle 

"  And  should  the  Almighty,  being  provoked  by  our  sins,  ufHict  these 
wiUi  tlie  infection  of  the  plague,    in   what  a  deplorable  condition  would 
ponr  of  thia  city  and  the  suburbs  be,  if  they  should  be   deprived  of  tbe 
fortable  fruitinn  of  good  strong  beer  and  ale?     Although  meat  should  prove 
tnni-ft  scarce  nnil  dear  3  yet,  if  it  please  did  in  mercy  tu   send  plenty  of  oo^ 
for  bread  nod  beer,  ire  shall  not  hear  the  try  of  the  poor  complaining  of  w; 
so  long  as  for  n  xmnll  ui:mt.T  ilit-y  cuu  liond  for  so  much  good  bread  and  ~ 
as  will  suilicc  thvir  whole  iiiuulios;  which  is  not  only  a  atuteoaacv  aj 
hunger,  but  u  preservative  ngainEl.  siukuees." 

From  tbc  seventceatb  century  onwards  the  taxation  of  iiQport< 
wlues  aud  spirits  bns  gcuerally  been  the  must  popular,  as  tbe  cxci 
has  been  tbu  least  [)opularof  all  modern  furnis  of  raisiug  a  rcvcaiie. 

IV.    //  w  an  evil  to  pas«  lawn  which  cannot  be  enforced.      Piiblf 
opitiion  is  so  strong  in  this  country  that  no  law  can  bo  executed 
efiectivcly  which  h:i9  not  the  support  uf  public  opinion.      Hither  the 
penalties  for  a  breach  of  the  law  arc  mtiile  merely  nominal,  and  have 
no  real  deterrent  effect,  or  tbc  public  sympathy  is  aroused  on  behalf 
of  tbc   misdemeanants.     AVbna  this   is   tbc   case,  so   much  odiui 
begins  to  attach  to  the  execution  of  the  law  that  tbe  authorities 
all  Borta  are  unwilling  to  enforce  it  unless  they  are  forced  to  do 
The  evil  which  was  specially  uutlcr  consideration  is  unaffected,  while 
tbc  general  respect  for  the  nuihority  of  law  is  seriously  diminish 
The  stock  instance  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  that  of  amugglin, 
wbiob  was   directly   connected   with   the  heavy  duties    on    fo 
spirits,  to  nbich  reference  has  been  just  made. 

Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  ctTcct  mucli  of  a  social  reform 
passing  a  very  stringent  law  ;  it  may  be  impossible  to  enforce  su 
a  law,  and  the  latter  cud  may  be  worse  than  tbc  beginning.  Beib 
can  cjtily  be  accomplished  by  passing  a  law  which  shall  be  90  fl 
Eupported  by  public  opinion  that  it  can  be  effectively  enforced,  and 
not  become  a  mere  dead-letter.  Such  a  law,  even  though  its 
provisiotis  may  seem  most  meagre,  will  really  do  an  immento 
amount  of  good  by  educating  public  feeling :  it  puts  a  atop  to  so: 
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«f  the  more  glaring  evils^  and  gives  aubseqiient  reformers  a  llrm  baai» 
to  work  from  in  attempting  to  carry  out  further  improvements. 

The  moat  stringent  laws  we  have  bad  passed  in  this  country  were 
those  of  James  I.,  vhich  may  almost  be  called  the  first  piece  of 
temperance  legislation;  for  though  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  gave 
power  to  the  jnaticea  to  suppress  unnecessary  tippling- houses,  it  was 
chiefly  directed  against  using  unlawful  games,  and  hound  the  licensed 
victuallers  to  keep  good  order  in  their  houses.  The  Act  in  the  first 
year  of  James  was  intended  to  restrain  the  inordinate  haunting  and 
tippling  in  inns  and  ale-hooscs  ;  it  declares  the  "  true  use  of  ate* 
houses  "  to  be  for  the  relief  of  wayfarers,  and  not  for  the  *'  entcrtain- 
nent  of  lewdc  and  idle  people."  There  was  to  he  a  penalty  of  ten 
shillings  for  permitting  "  unlawful  drinking,"  and  all  drinking  wu 
unlawful  except  by  hond  /rf*?  trarcllers,  by  the  guests  of  travellers, 
aud  by  artisans  and  labourers  during  their  dinner  hour.  The 
public-house  was  only  to  be  open  to  residents  in  the  locality  for  one 
hour  in  the  day,  for  the  cousumptiou  of  liquor  on  the  premises. 
This  Act  was  mode  perpetual,  with  some  modifications  intended  to 
reudcr  couvictiou  more  easy,  in  the  lost  Parliament  of  Jamc».  In 
the  Hrst  of  Charles  the  penalties  were  somewhat  related ;  but  the 
law  couJd  not  be  enforced,  aud  under  these  striugeut  laws  druuken- 
Deu  increased  apace.  It  had  reached  an  cxtruordtnary  pitch  in 
1659,  when  a  French  Protestant  wrote  from  Loudon  : 

"There  is  within  ihis  city,  and  in  all  tlie  towns  of  England  which  I  hnvc 
passed  through,  so  prodigious  a  number  of  houses  where  they  aell  a  certain 
arink  oiled  ale,  that  I  think  a  good  half  of  ihc  inhabitants  may  be  denomi- 
nated ale-house  keepers.  ,  .  ,  ,  But  what  lA  most  deplorable  where  gentlemen 
Ml  and  spend  much  of  their  time  drinking  a  muddy  kind  of  beverage,  and 
(olwcco,  whicli  has  univermdly  lit!)ittU«d  the  riuti";)!,  mid  at  which  1  hear  thf-y 

tiav«  conisunicii  m&iiy  noble  KStites And  timt  nothing  inity  be  wanting 

to  lh«  lnjight  of  luxury  and  mijiiL-ly  of  tlii«  abominntton,  they  have  tmnalaled 
th«  organ*  out  of  the  cfmrchw*  to  jsot  tlicni  up  iu  taverns,  vbnatiug  their 
ditbyiambics  and  bestial  bawhaDaliait  to  the  tune  of  tliose  iustrumeotx  which 
were  wont  to  assist  tliom  in  th»  colebratiij ii  of  God's  praises,  and  regulate  thu 
voices  of  the  worst  singers  In  the  world,  which  ar«  the  Baglish  in  thuir 
<liaiche8  at  present."  \ 

Very  similar  testimony  is  given  in  1617  in  the  "  Urewer's  Pica," 
which  paints  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  rictualler,  and  strongly  complains 
of  magisterial  negligence  in  enforcing  the  law.     It  urges  tho 

ftrcating  d£  nnlicoDicd  ale-houses,  which  are  tho  only  recoptaDlos   of 

's,  and  iliG  severe  puuis^iing  tho^u  lewd  livers  who  fretjuentthosQ  dis- 

Jercd  houses  which  only  darf  harbour  thorn  ;  became,  having  no  licenses,  thpy 

hi  danger  of  the  lose  thereof,  and  being  accustomed  to  their  evil  courses, 

"Thnreday.  Mny  9.  1014— Tlio  Lonli  and  Coramotw  luiiDmblad  In  P»liBiii«iit  tlio 

to  Accompliin   t)i«  l>1i<ii»«i|   refomtntion   lit  Lapjiily  b«guii,  and  to  removo  &11 

I  an<l  t)iiiij{a  ill«}j»l  in  tliv  a.-onhip  uf  Gu'l,  do  ordaio  ....  tli&t  ftU  organs  and 

inmc»  or  cMca  wherein  tliey  stand,  in  all  charuhca  and  chapeU  afurcaaiil,  ahnll  Im 

CB  AwkT  and  otterlv  dcficcil.'' 

t  "  [Uriaiui  Miiwclliiny;'  %.  193, 
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lioUi  tbcy  that  keep  mch  houws  and  tb*y  tlint  frequent  tbem  (ragardleM  of 
thpir  rcpuUitiou  by  reason  of  contmiuil  impunity)  grow  itnpndsnt  aad  fearless 
cither  of  God  ur  the  magistmtoa:  which  causes Bcxad-tloiiB  aspersions  to  bvcatL 
on  those  who  offend  not.  ....  This  brutish  rin,  drnnkennes*.  may  bo  callod.^ 
»  sin  of  sins,  the  fruitful  mother  of  a  nutnerous  brood,  hateful  erea  amoag  tfa: 

heflthcna 'i'liu  coniideration  of  which,  doubtI«es,  vrUl  inoro  the  li 

of  the  pioua  magiBtracy  of  these  titnes,  to  have  a  more  TJgilaut  cyo  ovar  tbi  

irrpgular  unlicensBd  private  booses,  which  hitherto  havoboou  the  more  secnra^^^ 
bccAOH  flo  tittle  suspected,  that  nut  only  the  drunkardi!,  but  also  the  ptacea  Od^^il 
drankcimetB  may  bo  pmiiahed  ;  whereby  tJio  good  creatures  may  be  delirere».^^MJ 
from  UioM  servile  iiscb,  or  rnthvr  f rcvd  from  thoBe  base  abuBca,  which  they  ai— t-  ^^ 
exposftd  unto,  by  unworthy,  irit«iiipcraUi  persons.  And  also,  whereby  Uio^a-.^:^ 
who  deal  in  these  creatures  may  the  more  cheerfully  go  on  in  their  lawftv^-^) 
callings,  and  the  more  aasuredly  expect  a  blessing  from  the  Almighty  upoc:*^.^-,^ 
their  careful  eridc-avoiint ;  that  so  the  Company  of  Brewcn  may  b«  looker .^^ 
upon  tk»  supporters  and  relievers  of  n  great  part  of  the  poor  of  tlm  city  oc^_»^(| 
Buburbs,  and  be  had  in  such  respect  and  enjoy  such  privilegoa,  as  a  broth*  .ti^Jn 
conipnny  and  m«mbc-ra  of  tlila  City  of  London,  according  to  that  admooiti^^ 
of  the  Apoatlo,  ■  The  body  ia  not  one  member,  but  many.'" 

If  our  French  Protestant  is  right,  the  Paritftn  magistratM  we^*  -p^ 
not  Tery  successful  in  advancing  the  cause  of  temperance  during  t"..^fc-tlw 
next  twelve  years ;  their  efforts  may  have  been  partly  foiled  by  t;:*^  tit« 
example  of  those  Puritan  ministers  who  made  "the  great  pains  tlm^-SiM- 
had  taken  in  prcacbiug  "  an  excuse  for  driuklug  and  smoking  in  1lfr~  tiie 
vestry;*  but  the  very  atringeucy  of  the  laws  of  Jamea  I.  a^^aod 
Charles  I.  was  probably  the  chief  reason  of  their  failure. 

There  is  a  further  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  irreBistib^SiI^, 
If  a  law  which  cannot  be  enforced  is  a  positive  c\'il,  a  measure  wI^^ki^ 
can   only  he  effectually   taken    here   and   thercj  is   a   very  doub*^Ai/ 
good;  such  partial  efforts  ean  have  very  little  educational  influeu  ^oe; 
to  pnnish  here  what  is  permitted  in  an  adjoining  district  appears-      to 
be  arbitrary.      It  becomes  obvious  that  the  rcgulatiuit  is  a  mere  ^ru/e 
for  mutual  convenience  among  neighbours,  not  an  attempt  to  paExr&b 
something  wrong  iu  itself,  «inee  the  question  whether  some  conduct 
shall  be  punishable  or  not  iH  determined,  not    by  legislation,  but   fcr 
the  wishes  of  the  residents  in  the  locality.     To  have  one  law  for  one 
place  and  another  for  another  may  be  an  evil,  as  in  the  days  of  th 
old    poor-law — from    the    concentrating    of   vicious    or    panperijod 
chnractera  in  places  where  the  system   is  las.      But  it   certainly  ii 
miachieTous,  in  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  moral  influence  of  the  la*, 
by   teaching  people   to  regard    offences,  not   aa   crimes  ptmiihabto 
throughout  the  country,  but  as  mere  branches  of  a  discipline  arru^ 
by  a  convention  in  the  neigh bonrhood. 

V.  Driitkivg  to  excess  iff  wronff:  So  far  we  are  all  agreed,  bo'  ^ 
difference  of  opinion  emerges  so  soon  as  we  come  to  consider  io  *^ 
drinking  to  excess  really  consists.  The  licensed  victualler  of  to^i^^Jt 
like  his  brother  iu  the  seTcateeuth  century,  is  very  bitter  agai"'' 

•  Scrivener,  "TreatiM!  uguiurt  Drunkoancuo,"  83. 
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enncss  :  lie  does  not  like  disturbances  in  Lis  Iiousc,  the  chance 
name  appearing  in  the  police  jc[>ort8,  and  tlic  remote  pro- 
ility  of  his  license  being  endorsed ;  and  the  druitkcu  man  may 
IqtdItc  him  in  any  of  these  evil  consequences.  Uut  he  has  uo  ob- 
Letioa  to  the  oxccssirc  drinking  of  the  man  who  cae  carry  his  liquor 
-4acli  men  arc  his  best  customers,  and  he  iH  continually  guilty  of 
liiriwuriug  "  idle  ;[)Coplc  to  spciul  aiid  coiiHume  their  mouey,aud  their 
t)Oe."  But  to  the  advocrtte  of  tempcrauce  this  exccsstve  consump- 
Ijoo  of  money  and  time  is  atmoflt  the  greater  erit  of  the  two.  Occa- 
piemal  bouts  of  drunkeuness  may  bo  a  tcrritile  evil,  but  they  are 
Hnioo&ly  an  evil — as  the  drunkard  would  himself  admit.  But  it  is 
bconstant  tippling  that  a  man  keeps  his  family  in  poverty,  it  is  this 
lit  really  degrades  them,  while  it  is  almoRt  certain  to  end  in  misery 
isd  crime,  since  it  is  indeed  the  "  fruitful  mother  of  a  hateful 
brood  J  "  and  hence  the  energies  of  the  teraperance  party  have  been 
Ipd  are  chiefly  directed  against  "  excessive  tippling."  There  are, 
LvcTCT,  great  difficulties  in  the  vay ;  if  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  a 
ma  19  drunk,  it  is  far  harder  tn  say  positively  that  ho  drinks  too 
noch  vithout  getting  druuk  ;  the  ofFcucc  is  most  difficult  to  define  : 
lorercr  strongly  one  may  feel  that  excessive  tippling  is  wrong,  it 
Ifiild  he  almost  impossible  to  form  an  enactm>cnt  which  would  render 
!t  punishable.  This  is  the  real  crux  in  regard  to  all  temperance 
egMation  :  it  cannot  be  so  framed  as  to  punish  a  cnme,  but  only 
ttiasist  on  measures  which  may  be  eipeeted  to  limit  the  occurrence 
if  the  crime.  Prevention  may  be  better  than  cure,  and  is  certainly 
mh  better  than  punishment  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned  :  but  the 
in  of  tcmpentiice  legislation  is  so  different  from  that  of  most  legis- 
ttioa  that  the  matter  is  beset  with  enormous  difliculties.  Other 
In  are  intended  to  punish  crime  or  enforce  duty :  it  is  wroug  to 
ial  at  midday  as  at  midnight:  but  temperance  Icgislatiou  carries 
ntiDme  restriction  which  it  is  hoped  will  limit  the  opportuuitics  of 
iKcanre  drinking,  and  makes  it  wrong  to  do  at  midnight  what  it  is 
^  wrong  to  do  at  midday,  or  wrong  to  do  in  a  village  what  it  is 
bt  wrong  to  do  in  town.  The  temperance  movement  is  a  great 
■Dnl  movement ;  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  temperance 
pptlaUon  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  moraJ  principle ;  it  is  a  mere 
ine  of  expediencies  which  vary  enormously  according  to  the  circum- 
Mnres  of  different  countries.  The  mere  fact  that  Local  Option  is 
■cb  a  favourite  expedient  with  the  teetotal  party  shows  how  entirely 
Ifca  is  the  case ;  we  have  no  local  option  as  to  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  or  enforcing  of  other  duties,  as  to  the  working  of 
acts,  as  to  the  question  whether  our  children  shall  be  educated 
I  BoC  Ix)cal  option  can  only  be  fairly  urged  in  regard  to  carrying 
.  a  measure  which  docs  not  punish  auy  wrong,  but  insists  on  some 
InDgement  for  mutual  convcutcncc,  as  a  police  regulation. 
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It  ia  not  impossible,  however,  to  indicate  the  principal  maxima  of) 
prudence  which  have  been  accepted  in   different  places  as  the  best 
expedients  for  checking  excrssivc  drinking. 

1.   Prohibiting  ike  habitual  use  nf  alcohol  altogether.      The  Maine' 
Law,  as  amended  in  1R77,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  agents  td^ 
Mill  alcoliol  "for  medicinal,  mechanical,  raanufactaring   purposes. 
uiid    uo    other,     and    holds    Kim    bound   in   two    sureties    of    GOO 
dollars  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  this  appointment.     No  persoai 
shall  be  a  common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  keep  a  driukinc^ 
house;   magistrates  uaxj   issue  a  warrant  of  search  for  mto:iicatiug 
liquors  on  the  information  of  a  single  complainant,  and  there  are  of 
course    pcualtiea    against    manufacturiDg   for    sale.      Neither   the 
a|ipoiuied  agents  nor  the  State  derive  revenue  from  the  lawful  aalc  of' 
alcohol — a»  important  contrast  with  the  High  License  policy  dis- 
cussed below.  ^^ 

In  New  IIami}sliire  and  in  Vermont  too  this  prohibitory  policy  i&lV 
carried  out ;  drinking  s]io|i8  of  all  kinda  are  declared  to  be  common 
nuisances   kc]it  in   violation   of    the    law;    though    it   erems  to 
admitted  that  the  law  is  nut  at  present  satisfactorily  euforccd  in 
latter  State. 

In  these  cases  there  appears  to  be  no  provision  for  granHn)^ 
licenses  for  the  common  sale  of  intosicants  in  any  part  of  the  State; 
in  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  license  law, 
prohibition  has  been  carried  out  in  acveral  counties  and  townships 
through  the  agency  of  Option  powers  conferral  in  Local  Acts,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  majority  of  qualificfl  votcrj  at  the  annual  town 
meeting  can  by  voting  No  License  prevent  the  issue  of  any 
license  till  a  contrary  decision  is  given  at  a  later  meeting.  The 
earliest  of  these  was 
Morris,  and  it  is  of  interest, 

to  the  constitutional  character  of  Local  Option  iu  the  United  State*. 
The  judgment  whicli  affirmed  that  the  Act  was  constitutional  is 
worth  quoting  at  some  length  : 


imon 

0   be  ^dj 

il 


'  decision  is  given  at  a  later  meeting.     The  ^_ 

the  township  of  Chatham,  in  the  comity  of  ^M 

icrest,  as  it  lias  served  as  a  test  case  in  rcganl        ' 

I 


"  The  Local  Optioa  law  is  alleged  to  be  Jn  uonflict  with  that  Article  of  oar 
constitution  wbk'h  provides  that  the  Icgislutivc  powt^T  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Senate  aui  General  Assembly, 

"  The  test  will  be,  whether  ihifl  ennctmont  when  it;  pastied  from  the  hands  ef 
the  law-givL-r  had  taken  the  form  of  n  complete  law.  .  .  .  Ie  left  to  Ota 
popular  vote  to  dc>tcr[nino  not  whether  it  be  lawful  to  sell  without  license,  but 
whether  the  contingency  should  arise  under  which  license  might  b«  granted. 
.  .  .  The  right  of  the  Legislature  to  graot  the  power  of  local  govemmenC  to 
municipalitiea  ia  conceded,  mid  it  is  inimaivrial  whether  the  eoactmeot 
conierring  it  is  regarded  :is»  <IecIurMioa  uf  thu  suproiiie  Ivgislattve  wilt  and 
strictly  a  law,  or  merely  us  ii  concession  of  a  grant  by  the  Legislature,  as  [he 
rcprcBcntative  Cif  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 

"  While  alcoholic  stimulants  are  recognized  as  propertyj  and  entitled  to  tlia 
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prolAction  of  the  Inw,  ownership  in  thatn  is  subject  to  such  rEStraintsos  aro  dc- 
mandot]  by  the  highest  consideralions  of  public  expediency.  Sucli  enact- 
ments are  regarded  us  police  regalations,  e^tablisiied  fiar  t!ie  prevention  of 
paupenam  «nd  crime,  for  iJie  ahatetnt^nt  of  nuisancea,  .ind  the  promotion 
of  public  healtli  find  siAfeiy.  They  are  a  just  restraint  of  an  injurious 
1US  of  properly  which  tlie  LegisUturc  hint  auUiority  to  impose,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  icilvrEftruoce  may  he  c^arrit^d  must  rest  exclusively  in 
Icgiftlativv  wisdom,  whoro  it  is  not  coiitrollud  by  fuaduinoiital  law.  It  ia  a 
setUfrd  principle,  cssentisl  to  the  rights  of  Bcli'-preservation  in  every  yrganized 
community,  that,  however  abftolute  may  be  the  owner's  title  to  property  he 
liolds  it  under  the  implied  condition  '  (.hat  its  use  shall  not  work  injury  to  the 
«{]ual  enjoyment  and  sn-l'ety  of  others  who  have  an  equal  ri^bt  lo  tlie  cujoy- 
tnent  of  thcJr  property,  nor  be  injurious  lo  the  community.' 

"  Kights  of  [jroperty  are  subject  tu  such  limitatioua  as  ore  demanded  by  itio 
common  welfnro  of  soctciy,  and  it  is  within  the  raugo  and  scope  of  legislative 
aciioo  to  doclaro  what  (^tiiiiirul  ri'gtilatiou^  may  be  ductncd  expedient. 

**lf  thorofore,  till!  Lcglsiaiure  shall  consiik-r  the  retail  of  ardent  spirita 
iojuriouB  to  citiiteus  or  productivt)  of  idluncaa  nud  vice  It  may  provide  for  itA 
total  suppression.  Such  prohibition  is  justified  only  ns  u  police  reguiatiou, 
and  its  legality  has  been  recognized  in  well  conEidercd  cases, 

"  It  neo^Kirily'  reuiltii  tlint  municipal  corporations  may  derive  the  power 
to  int«rdict  the  »de  of  intoxicating  liquors,  from  the  game  ^urce  to  which 
they  owe  their  authority  tu  regulate  it." 

Partly,  perhaps,  iu  consequence  of  tliis  jiidgmeut,  Local  Option 
powera  were  acc|uirccl  by  several  otlier  towfiH  in  New  Jersey,  and 
bara  bccu  adcpttKl  iu  NurtU  and  Suutli  Carolina.  Hut  it  lias  not 
gaiocd  quite  steadily  in  public  favour,  as  the  Local  Option  system 
was  discarikd  in,  1875  by  the  State  of  PcDoaylvaiiia,  aud  a  licensing 
law  of  a  more  ordinary  type  was  rc-eatabUsbed. 

In  Canada,  however,  the  priDciple  of  Local  Option  ia  in  high 
Jwour.  In  1861,  the  Ounkin  Act  gave  each  municipal  conncil  the 
povcr  of  passing  a  prohibitory  bye-law,  while  the  initiative  in  regard 
to  prohibition  might  also  be  taken  by  the  people  themselves,  who 
nfgkt  dcQiaud  tliat  a  special  popular  vote  should  be  taken  on  the 
nfaject.  In  the  Act  of  1883,  which  has  raised  an  intcrcstinf;  con- 
stitutional point  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
nieot  and  the  authorities  of  the  several  Provinces,  the  direct  popular 
veto  has  been  much  extended,  as  it  can  now  be  imposed  iu  the 
Rtnallest  organited  area,  iustead  of  being  brought  iuto  play  through- 
out the  whole  of  a  county.  A  tbree-iiftlis  majority  is  re<)uired  to 
introduce  the  probibition.  The  diSereutintiou  of  comparatively 
finaU  districts  in  this  way  may  render  it  more  easy  to  carry  the 
proposal,  but  must  render  it  unich  harder  to  work  it. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  there  muHt  be  grave  doubts 
aa  to  how  lar  such  a.  law  could  be  enforced  iu  this  country.  One 
vovld  like  to  know  more  about  the  failure  iu  Pciiiisylvaiiia,  aud  about 
the  character  of  the  districts  where  tlii.-  prohibition  is  in  vogue.  A 
county  of  iraall  farmers  who  can  each  brew  a  little  beer,  or  make  some 
cider,  for  themselfes,  may   be  treated  very  diftcreutly   from  a  large 
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probability  ia  there  that  it  conld  be  even  as  eflectuaU; 
the  Eomcvhat  dlffereut  circumstances  of  this  conntiyj 
well  examined.  There  are^  of  course^  crimes  which  efto 
ill  all  countries;  wo  arc  told  that  murder  will  out,  bq 
dcrcrs  escape  dctccliou  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Ud 
Law  is  ciifureiMl  with  nearly  as  much  success  as  Iho 
But  a  prohibitory  law  that  is  not  eoforcred  is  a  gra 
because  of  the  clTcct  ou  the  public  mind,  and  because  I 
taitity  as  to  the  uature  and  amount  of  puniiihment  to  wl 
may  become  liable.  General  laxity,  tempered  by  occasie 
severities,  is  likely  to  result  from  a  badly  enforced  prob: 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Newfi 
only  other  piut  of  the  world  where  prohibition  haa 
though  it  bos  just  been  introduced  in  Queensland^  i 
vided  by  the  Act  of  1873  that  "if  two-thirds  of) 
electors  of  auy  electoral  district  who  shall  vote  at  at 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  prohibition  of  the  sole  of 
liquors,  tlic  Governor  can,  by  proclamation,  prevent  tho 
and  put  in  force  this  Act.'*  Considering  how  large 
majority  was,  one  would  suppose  that  where  the  mcasarfi 
it  would  he  well  backed  up  by  public  opinion,  and  t1 
enforced;  but  in  1881  Sir  F.  K.  T.  Carter  reported  tbal 
in  operation  in  two  districts  only,  Brigui  and  Buain, 
some  time  elapsed,  and  since  then  has  been  practically  i 
In  the  districts  referred  to,  the  general  opinion  was 
occasioned  more  mischief  from  clandestine  sale 
unclcr  the  General  Licensing  Act."* 

2.  In  cases  where  nhsolutc  prohibition  cannot  be 
experiment  has  been   tried  of  proh'tbitinff    the  aal^^ 
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pt  onlj  is  there  to  be  do  sale  on  Suodays,  but  none  on  *'  any  day 

la  general   or  special   election  or  town  meeting."     As  the  pro- 

Ijidon  is  directed  against  those  who  give  awaj  intoxicating  liquors 

l^vell  OS  those   who   sell   them,   it  aims  a  vcrr  severe  blow  at  the 

tjcc  of  treating.     Not  &  few  candidates  in  recent  elections  here 

it  prefer  to  live  under  suph  a  Uw,  rather  than  to  be  exposed 

he  expense  of  a  petition,  from  the  unwise  zeal  of  an   indiscreet 

There  arc  also   cases  where  the  anU  tn  pavtindar  persons  is 

^iUd.     The  New  York  publican   is  prohibited   from  selling  to 

s,  and  he  cannot  recover  payment  for  liquor  supplied  on  credit 

who  are  not  lodging  in  his  house  ;  he  may  not  supply  drink 

By  "  Indian  or  apprentice  "  without  the  consent  of  his  master  or 

nor  to  any  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  without 

[consent  of  his  father,  mother,  or  guardian.     A  similar  regulation 

)bio  renders  it  unlawful  to  sell  liquor  to  persons  who  are  "  iu  the 

bit  of  getting  intoxicated." 

There   are   also  cases  where  the  sale  at    particular   places  h 
^bitrd.     It   is   unlawful   in   New  Jersey  for  the  under-sheriff  or 
to  sell  wine,  gin,  whisky,  ro  any  other  intoxicant,  in  a  court* 
or  jail.      But   the  most  remarkable  provision  of  this  type  is 
{ard  to  schools  and  colleges.     The  Americans  do  not  desire  to 
p  the  Spartan  practice,  or  rely  on  the  deterrent  effect  which  the 
of  n  drunkard  may  produce  on  the  young,     lu  Tennessee  there 
,  four-mile  law,  which  renders  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  "  sell 
tipple   any  inloticating   beverage  within   four  miles  of  aa  ineor- 
iustitutioii  of  luurniiig."     Tt  may  lie  worth  while  to  mention 
tthis   connexion    that   temjierance   iustrucLiuu  is  cairiud  on  in  a 
many  of  the  American  schoolB.      In  Vermont  anil   Micliigan, 
is   always  to   he  instruction  iu  physiology  aud  hygiene^  with 
rial   reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  aud   narcotics ;  aud  a 
course  may  be  taken   in  any  district  in  Connecticut.     This 
first  provided  iu  1881  iu  ^lichigan,  so  that  there  has  been  little 
to  judge  of  its  working;  but  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
scheme  is  extremely  limited,  as  nothing  seems  to  be  said  about 
evils  of  stimulating  diet,  or  the  ways  in  which  indulgence  of  this 
creates  a  craving  for   intoxicants.     Temperance  education  can- 
Ite   little   progress  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  demonstrating  the 
•rils  of  particular  stimulants,  as  it  is  only  too  likely  to  result  in  the 
■^titution  of  one  form  of  Helf-indulgcucc  fur  another. 
^■Whilc  the  policy  of  proliibitiou,  cither  total  or  occasional,  is  im- 
Evacticablc,  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  evil  of  exeessivc 
irinking  by  limitation. 

1.   The   simplest  form   is  that  of  trying  to  Jimii  the  nujnbtr  qf 
iouMti   according  to  the  population.     This  was  carried   out  in  the 
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strongly  tcmpcraQce  Pro^-iace  of  Oatano  in  1876,  and  hu  sinoe 
(1883)  been  cxtcuded  to  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  The  licetmes 
there  arc  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  following  limitations : — "In 
cities,  towSHj  and  incorporated  villages  respect ivety.  according  to  the 
following  sc&lc,  that  is  to  say,  one  for  each  full  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  lirst  one  thousand  of  thn  jiopulation,  and  one  for  each 
fuli  Bvc  hiimlrcd  over  one  thousand  of  tho  ]iopulation." 

But  this  limitation  of  numbers  may  conceivably  be  giving 
valuable  monopoly  lo  thouc  wlio  arc  fortmialc  enough  to  hold  them, 
and  there  arc  many  jicoplc  who  believe  that  the  profits  of  this 
monopoly  ahould  go  to  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  tn  tho 
licensed  vicluaDcr.  The  attempt  to  carry  this  ont  is  known  as  a 
High  Licence  Law. 

2.  The  High  Licence  8>/ste?n  has  been  adopted  in  Nebraska,  and 
more  recently  in  Illinois.  It  empowers  the  county  boards  to  issue 
licenaea  to  respectable  applicants  who  pny  a  sum  which  the  board 
shall  determine,  but  which  sball  not  be  less  than  500  dollars  for  each 
license.  By  this  means  the  county  treasury  comcK  to  share  in  the 
proiits  of  the  trade,  and  the  position  of  the  licensed  retailer  of  beer 
and  spirits  ceases  to  be  one  of  very  profitable  monopoly. 

It  doeH  not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  any  British  posseasioiL. 
la  New  Zealand,  and  most  of  the  Australian  colonies,  licenses  of 
several  did'erent  classes  ai'e  issued,  and  the  fees  charged  are  fairlf 
heavy,  but  they  do  not  approximate  to  the  High  Licence  standard. 
In  Illinois  the  minimum  for  a  licence  is  500  dollars  ;  iu  New  Zealand 
the  country  publican  only  pays  ,t^2ri,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  be  a  serious  deterrent  frniti  attempting  to  stflrt  iti  the  trade.  ^H 

The  High  Licence  system  is,  however,  strongly  advocated  in  many^^ 
pai'ts  of  the  States.  It  is  bitterly  opposed  by  those  who  approre  of 
total  [irohibition,  like  Dr.  Dc  Witt  Talmagc,  whose  sermons  preached 
in  Brooklyn,  on  *' The  Bed  Dragon,"  and  "The  Monopoly  of 
Abomination,"  arc  said  to  be  among  the  "most  ringing  blasts  on  the 
(jucstion  that  have  yet  been  sounded."  But  the  High  License  plao 
strikes  at  tho  root  of  many  of  the  evils  connected  with  dealings  in  J 
drink,  for  it  cuts  down  the  profits  of  the  trade  ;  it  docs  not  attempt  to  H 
stamp  it  out,  but  it  docs  much  to  keep  it  from  being  unduly  roicu- 
ncratire.  To  some  prohibitionists  the  trade  seems  an  abomiQation 
which  should  be  stamped  out ;  they  hold  that  the  State  is  con- 
taminated by  having  anything  to  do  with  snch  ill-gotten  gain.  This 
view  can  ouly  be  maintained  on  the  supposition  that  to  take  any 
alcohol — except  from  sheer  necessity— is  positively  wrong,  and  that 
every  dealer  iu  it  is  an  accessory  to  the  wickedness  of  touching  stroag 
drink.  But  the  exaggeration  which  regards  strong  drink  as  in  itself 
tvil,  and  not  only  a  thing  which   is  good  or  evil^  according  as  it  is 
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rightly  used  or  not,  needs  no  exposure.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr» 
De  Witt  Talmnge  may  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the  Manichieaii*. 

To  reap  part  of  the  gain  which  comes  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
does  not  involve  the  State  in  any  complicity  in  t!ic  evil  of  excessive 
driaking ;  if  this  system  proves  raocessful  in  limiting  the  oppor- 
tunities of  drinking,  and  at  the  same  time  h  rendering  the  trade 
less  profitable,  it  may  prove  an  effective  practical  measure  in  cases 
where  prohibition  could  not  be  attempted. 

In  most  of  the  American  States  where  this  method  of  limitation  lias 
been  tried,  as  in  the  tiothcnburg  system  and  in  Switzerland,  the  profits 
go  to  the  Local  Government :  and  this  «eems  to  be  fair,  in  so  far  as  the 
expenses  connected  with  excessive  drinking  fallen  the  Local  Govem- 
ment.  But  in  any  country  where  jodicial  expenses,  prisons  and  so  forth, 
are  defirayed  out  of  the  resources  of  the  Central  (iovernment,  there 
would  be  a  fair  claim  that  the  receipt  from  tbe  paymeuta  for  licenses 
should  go  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  the  district.  Tliere  may  couceiv* 
^ly  be  a  danger  of  the  Guverumcut  reaping  such  a  profit  by  its  fees 
for  licenses  as  to  be  tempted  to  push  tlie  drink  business,  and  grant  un- 
necessary licenses  :  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Local  Authorities  would  be 
more  tempted  to  siu  ia  this  way  than  the  Central  Govemmeutj  though 
it  might  be  more  possible  fur  a  ring  of  publicans  to  get  the  cuntrul 
of  affairs  in  the  more  limited  area.  Aud  if  the  administration  cannot 
bo  trusted  to  do  its  best  to  check  excessive  drinking,  any  system 
must  prove  inoperative. 
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It  is  hard  to  summarize  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow  fairly 
from  this  survey ;  hut  one  thing  is  plain — that  we  must  beware  of 
heroic  legislation.  For  absolute  prohibition  it  is  hard  to  5nd  a 
moral  justification;  to  enforce  local  prohibition  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  attempt  might  be  productive  of  positive  evils  if  it  were 
unaccompanied  by  a  clause  protecting  the  non -prohibiting  districts 
aud  fixing  the  maximum  of  licccscs  to  be  anywhere  granted  according 
to  a  scale  of  population.  If  the  direct  complicity  of  the  State  in  the 
iratle  is  an  evil,  it  is  better  that  the  Government  should  sell  licenses 
to  respectable  applicants,  rather  than  undertake  the  work  directly  and 
appoint  its  own  agents.  On  the  whole  the  High  License  system 
Kemi  to  have  a  great  deal  iu  its  favour,  since  it  attempts  to  limit  the 
lale,  not  to  prohibit  it,  aud  thus  avoids  all  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  passing  laws  to  punish  conduct  that  ia  not  generally  recognized 
«s  criminal. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  by  prolubitiouists  that  one  of  the 
great  merita  of  their  system  is  that  it  educates  public  opinion,  aud 
teaches  men  to  regard  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  wrong;  this  is  a 
very  doubtful  boon,  for  public  opinion  ts  apt  tu  be  formed  on 
umcwhat  difl'erent  lincB,  and  to  regard  the  use  of  alcohol  us  low 
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rstlicr  than  ns  wicked.  It  appears  that  American  teetotalers  have 
succeeded  iu  dissociating  diinking  from  eating  in  respectable  society,*^ 
and  Itioso  who  M'itih  for  Rome  stimutaat  do  not  take  it  witli  their  J 
food,  liut  go  to  a  bar  or  saloon  for  a  drink  at  some  other  tiuc — a  V 
practice  which  is  distiuctly  deleterious,  pliysicaliy  and  morally.  He 
who  could  devise  Home  expedient  for  enabling  the  Brititth  public  to 
have  beer  at  their  iiieala,  but  shouid  hinder  llicm  from  inordinate 
tippling  at  other  times,  would  have  gone  a  long  vay  to  solve  the 
problem  of  temperance  legislation  as  it  appeared  to  James  I.,  and  as 
TTC  have  to  face  it  to-day.  And  perhaps  he  would  pay  more  attention 
than  either  magistrates  or  reformers  do  to  the  kind  of  premises  tofl 
which  licenses  arc  given ;  he  would  wish  to  see  more  faciliticB 
provided  for  cooking  and  for  eating,  but  he  would  look  with  doubt 
at  the  bars  where  men  can  only  stand  and  drink,  or  at  the  places  of 
amuflemcnt  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  liquor  while  playing  or 
watching  a  game.  Reducing  the  number  of  liccoses  and  the  farther 
limitation  of  hours  matter  far  less  than  measures  which  tend  to 
diHsociatc  drinking  from  aiuuscmeut,  and  induce  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  take  what  liquor  he  wants  with  his  meals. 

W.    CONKIHOHAV, 

*  At  iliv  iiitcre.siiDg  Toiuptmncc  Congrcc*  Iinid  on  .Tciljr  li,  Iu  and  16,  in 
BaU,  riecaditlj',  unc  of  tlio  Hva  Bniuswitk  dtJc(;iitc-«  icniarked  tlikt  in  h\s 
tbero  V'u  "  more  roitriunt  bUuwq  by  tlio  young  men  of  the  appec  duMt  in  I   _ 
than  by  YoiitiK  men  of  the  i:|>|icr  clftMcalnL'AiiwIft&tid  the  United  UtBtee."  (Tcmpenmol 

iitwii,  Jnij '.%  last;.) 
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THE  future  of  journalism  i»  a  large  aiibjcct.  It  »  but  n  tliinK  of 
yestcrdftv,  but  already  it  oTcrahadowi  tlic  world.  The  niitluof 
^U  myriad  sheets,  unfolded  afresh  every  morning  and  folded  foretcr  at 
light,  anppHcs  a  realistic  fulfilment  of  one  part  of  tho  old  Nufm  «ft((a 
of  the  Ash-tree  Ygdrasil,  whose  root*  were  watered  by  the  Nomii, 
and  on  whose  leaves  were  writtcu  the  sccmch  uf  the  lifo  nf  man.  U 
hn  part  of  the  ucccsvary  ganiitarc  of  the  civilitod  man.  The  North- 
oouatry  pitman  said  "  He  felt  quite  naked'like  without  hi*  dog." 
A  man  without  a  newipaper  'a  half>clad,  aod  imperfeetly  f'ir(ii«lMd 
for  the  battle  of  life.  From  beio({  pertccuted  aud  tlicn  coatcmpttl- 
<ju8ljr  tolerated,  it  has  beeome  the  rival  of  orgaaixed  pnentnutntM, 
\till  it  become  their  luperior  ? 

The  fatore  of  jottmaliaoi  depnub  entirely  npni  lh«  )(ninialiiC, 
^11  that  can  be  said  i*,  that  it  offsn  opportaoillo  ami  prjMiMlittca^  /jf 
-vrhich  a  capable  man  caa  take  adrastflf^  Mfcrior  to  tiul  of  My 
K3ihcr  institatioo  or  profeaaioa  kamni  mmumg  ntn* 

But  everythiBg  depcsBda  upou  Hm  lmli>MBri  Hn  fimtm.  tm' 
personal  jonrwrfiw  i>  tMelm.  To  iMMmgmm  mm  ytm  mwI  tw  •  mtm, 
not  a  mock-«ttcnBe  ofsde^     Tbe  Atmoamf  ia  awhr  na  mm  ti  fkv 

myatic^'We."    Wk»  i*  "  We"?  iktf  •*!  ^^  (W  *M '^^^     ^*^ 

all  power  ahoold  be  ^*bnJ  wilfc  tmpummikf.  m4  ft  UOtv  t4 
the  people,  if  a  ^mtmIm*,  mmSt  •  mA  ttftkU  f4  t^*^ 
<)iiite  u  Bodi  a*  if  kr  w  »  Frm*  9CMfMr<    IV  tU  ^ffftf* 

Uent  of  a   aew  flfff  iW  ^MIIMhI  tflMWMi  ft  >llii^WllNW<i/ 

XDtut  be  loyalty  to  iW  afcirf fcf  »<fW>l  rt*  fnttum  44^  wtki^^ 

«ai)ctnn.     Tlriiii^  m  J  aMI 

the  editor  m  tfe  eacatnl  csaiw-yNlMf  «#  Mf 

iouroaliMi  «f  iW  ftvamny  «M  friiO^oy  Artlffr/ 


from  jonniaUsm  of  the  mere  critical  or  paragraph-quilt  tug 
Where  there  is  the  combiuatiou  of  tlie  tiro  clcoients,  the  diitJMi 
personality  of  a  competent  editor  and  tbe  varied  iut«TesU  ni 
injlueuces  of  au  ably  conducted  paper,  it  is  not  difficult  to  m  tint 
such  aa  editor  might,  if  be  vished  it,  become  far  the  most  pcni. 
neutlf  inSuential  Euglishman  ia  the  Empire. 

He  would  not  govern  the  Empire,  but  bis  TOtce  would  befti 
most  potent  among  all  those  Trhose  counsels  guide  tbe  bolden  of  m 
Imperial  sceptre ;  he  might  not  "  wield  at  will  tbe  fierce  demoentit,' 
but  he  would  be  tbe  most  authoritative  interpreter  of  its  visbei, 
his  influence,  both  upon  the  governed  and  the  gorernors,  wqi 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  man. 

And  how  TToulil  he  attain  this  dizzy  prc-emioencc  ?  He 
be  more  powerful  thau  aiiy,  ftimply  because,  better  than  any  otla>, 
he  would  know  bis  facts.  Even  now,  with  bis  imperfect  knuwMp 
of  facts,  tbe  journalist  wields  enormous  influence.  What  wovU  k 
he  if  he  had  so  perfected  the  mccbaulsm  of  bis  craft  as  to  be  maMtr 
of  the  facts — cs|iccially  of  the  domtnaiit  fact  of  all,  the  slate  tf 
public  opinion  ? 

At  present  the  journalistic  assumptioa  of  uttering  tbe  opini 
the  public  is  in  ir.ust  cases  &  hollow  fraud.  In  the  case  of 
Loudon  editors  absolutely  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
Demos  really  thinks.  Opinions  are  exchanged  iu  the  offlee,' 
the  club,  or  in  the  drawiug-room  ;  but  any  systematic  attcm 
gauge  the  opinion  even  of  those  whom  he  meets  tbcrc  is  n 
As  for  the  opinion  of  Londoners,  outside  the  Umitcd  range  of  thar 
personal  acquaintance,  that  remains  to  them,  as  to  every  one  elir,  a 
inscrutable  mystery.  Outside  London,  everything  of  coorw 
shrouded  in  even  denser  darkness.  How  many  London  edi 
wonder,  ever  look  half-a-doxcn  times  in  tbe  year  into  the  9 
their  provincial  cnntcmpnrarics  ?  Yet  not  one  of  them  will  not 
take  to  pronounce  ofT-hnnd  that  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  Ai^ 
or  that  public  opinion  insists  on  that.  And  all  the  while  thPT  hat 
as  much  about  public  opinion  as  of  the  private  opinion  of  tbe  d 
Lama.     It  is  about  time  that  impostnrc  should  cease. 

I   am   not   for   a    moment    advocating    tbe    more    accorste 
scientific  gauging  of  public   opinion   in  order  that  blind  obe 
sbonld  be  paid  to  its  decision,  when  ascertained.     Far  from  it.    Ito 
first  duty  of  every  true   man,  if  he  believes  that  public  oiiiai 
mistakcD,  is  to  set  himself  to  change  it.      But   whether  wc 
public  opinion  as  the  supremo  authority  in  faith,  morals  aud  poHl 
or  whether  wc  merely  regard  it  as   so  much  force  to  be  directed' 
absolutely  checked,  it  is  obviously  of  the   first  importance 
i  is  that  we  have  either  to  obey  or  to  transform, 
at  present  who  is  there  who  studies  public  opiaion 
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^e*  My  seicnti6eally,  but  crcn  intelliffently  ?     Here  and  there  a 

,tftt«sman,  a  few  newspaper  men  and  wire-pnllers;   but  that  js  all. 

jjotliiug    wjw    more    startling  in   1880,   and   again    in    1885,  than 

^  utter  miscalcnlatjons  of  the  cognoscenti  as  to  the  way  in  which 

popular  feeling  was  going.      In  1880  nearly  all  the  Tories,  whether 

pemljcrs  nr  editors,  and   more  than  one-half  of  the  Liherala,  were 

ijiQte  snre  that  the  Genera]  Election  wotild  result  in  a  Torv  majority. 

Id  I8S5  every  Lil>cral,  and  very  nearly  every  Tory,  waa  certain  that 

llic  country  would  return  an  overwhelming  Lil«ral  majority  over  the 

wtlilkin   of  Tories  imd   ParucUitca.     Jln    1880    Lord   Beacousficld 

dlcnlated  confidently  on  a  majority  of  thirty-»CTOu.     Just   before 

Itc  fwlts  opened  in  1885  I   received  a  private  expostulation  from  a 

veU-knowu  Liberal,  intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  one 

vbo  had  proved  himftelf  in  1880  a  correct  and  careftd  reader  of  the 

■(M  0^  the  times.     "  X  canuot  understand,"  he   wrote,  "  lioir  you 

cia  tliink  that  there   is  any   doubt   about  our  ubtainiug  a  majority. 

I  Bm  quite  sure  of  a   minimum  of  tif ty  over  Tories  and  I'amcUites 

QDBluiied  ;   it  may   be   seventy,  but  would   probably   have  ^jecu  a 

hadred  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  taken  a  sea  voyage  instead  of  taking 

Id  tke  stump."     Even  the  ablest   provincial  editors  were  utterly  at 

jkilt;  so  were  Liberal  candidates  down  to  the  very   close   of  the 

pdL    This   would   not   signify  munh  where  the  constituency  was  bo 

■TCDly  divided   that   the  truuHfer  of  a  hundred  votes  would  turn  the 

tale.     i3ut  when  eilitora  and  cauilidates  and  wire-pullers  were  all 

lUke  uncoDBcioua  that  their  ground  had  shifted  under  the  feet  to  the 

uteot  of  the  transfer  of  several   thousand   votcti  to  the  Tory  camp^ 

Ibere  it  reason  indeed  to  Kay  that  other   [)Coplo  bcaidca  the  Peers  can. 

lie  "up  in  a  balloon,''  when  it  is  most   important  tbcy  should  have 

tkir  feet  lirnily  planted  on  solid  earth. 

llie  first  step,  therefore,  that  must  be  taken  is  to  require  touch 
ntli  the  public,  and  this,  fortunately^  is  by  no  means  difficuit, 
aktxKigh  it  reqnireH  some  painstaking,  and  the  institution  of  a  very 
nnple  but  ciTectivc  organization.  But  surely,  when  there  is  hardly 
a  ciwk  or  inlet  all  over  the  world  where  aouniiings  are  not  taken 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  results  accurately  set  down  in 
Admiralty  charts,  it  ought  not  to  he  imposHible  to  take  the  i^olitical 
toniHlings  from  time  to  time  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  order  that  the  .Administration  may  know  when  it  is  floating  on  a 
Alii  tide  of  popularitj-,  or  when  there  is  barely  sufficient  water  under 
the  keel  to  keep  her  from  .stranding. 

What,  then,  slioiild  be  the  orgauization  of  a  newspaper  office  from 
lUs  point  of  view  ? 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question,  I  am  neither  so  presumptuous 
4ff  to  attempt  to  describe  the  ultimate  ideal,  nor  am  I  so  mendacious 
H  to  pretend  that  anything  approaching  to  such  a  system  of  inquiry 
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men;  acqiiaiDtancc.  There  should  exist  auch  relatioos  ol 
as  to  render  it  possible  for  the  editor  to  be  put  in  pi 
tlie  Tievs  of  aiij  pcrsouage  vliosc  opiuioQ  be  deatt 
Tbia  of  course  ia  a  work  of  time,  and  even  after  many  ye 
succesiilal  editor  must  be  content  to  know  maoj  of  the  nH]| 
personagtis  at  Kceond-hand.  But  it  is  better  to  be  intiio 
confidant  of  a  Minister  than  to  he  merely  on  friendly 
the  Minister  himself.  There  ore  some  Ministers  who  no; 
thing  w]irn  their  journalistic  acijuaintanccn  wck  for  | 
Othcffl  prefers  to  tell  everything,  and  mislead  the  inqul 
direction.  Those  Ministers  arc  very  rare  who  make  a 
an  editor,  and  still  rarer  are  those  who  do  not  make  a  th< 
lupport  the  condition  of  such  confidences. 

These  terms  are  of  course  absolutely  impossible.  N( 
tion  whatever,  in  the  shape  of  exclusive  and  ofiEcial  inCa 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  right  of  individuality,  of  iS 
and  of  criticism.  One  Minister  who  will  tell  you  all  he  leu 
a  dozen  Ministers  who  dole  out  ioformatioQ  as  if  it  wti 
and  ercii  then  leave  out  some  vital  item.  All  that  I  co 
for  instance,  that  ou  any  given  occasion  it  ought  to  be  p( 
editor  to  ascertain  authentically  in  twenty-four  hoars 
all  the  Cubioet  Ministera  and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  ia  I 
course  for  publication,  but  for  hia  owd  guidance  and  t 
of  mistakes,  i 

At  present  that  is  impossible:  first,  hccansc  Miuisti 
the  old  school  have  not  y<!t  learned  the  necessities  of  tbe^ 
and  secondly,  because  journalisU  do  not  as  a  rule  take  t 
cultivate  the  aequainlance  with  Miuistem  necessary  ti 
selves  informed.     And  what  is  true  of  Ministers  isiHd 
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,te  as  if  it  were  material  for  an  interview,  irould  be  fatal.  If 
t^«  editor  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  a  secret,  if  lie  betrays  confideucc, 
the  whole  edifiiN;  colUpsca.  Personal  confidence  i*  the  foundation  of 
tbe  swtera. 

A«  with  the  Cabinet,  so  with  every  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
Bjeut  ill  Church  and  State.  It  ought  to  be  known  iu  every  ncws- 
mper  office  exactly  who  ought  to  be  seen  upon  every  subject  that 
oops  Qp,  and  who  is  the  best  mau  to  sec  him.  In  that  respect  the 
AtticncAn  newspaiwrs  are  far  alicad  of  those  ia  Europe ;  although,  in 
jQSikc  to  the  Old  World,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  Americaa  edi- 
torialf  *re  often  as  conspicuously  weak  as  their  vub-edttiug  is  coa- 
a|ieiiDDsly  strong.  In  this  respect  the  opportunities  of  London 
jNmsltsm  are  unequalled.  As  you  can  buy  anything  iu  Londoo,  so 
^  can  fiud  some  one  who  can  tell  you  the  best  and  latest  newt 
gboDt  anything  that  happens  anywhere,  if  you  only  knew  where  to 
look  for  him.  Hut  they  are  not  sought  for,  nor  are  they  picked  up 
mn  when  they  pass  you  in  the  street.  Hungry  would-be  prcssrocu 
oone  to  every  ncirsjiapcr  office  veudiug  unsaleable  wares,  asking  for 
nrk,  and  nil  Loudon  teeming  with  subjects  for  good  nicrchautablo 
eopfi  if  they  would  but  get  up  live  facts  from  tirst-haud  sources,  and 
pst  us  the  opinions  of  men    who  know  all  about  the  topic  of  the 

(ir,  instead  of  the  musty  platitudinizing  of  third-rate  essayists. 
Every  newspaper  ought  to  liave  its  own  whip  for  parliamentary' 
rpoaea,  and  he  also  must  of  necessity  be  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
iia.  By  whip  I  mean  one  who  docs  what  the  jiarl-y  whiiw  often 
_  t  perfunctorily  [wrfortn — ascertain  the  views  and  opinions  of  mem- 
bers on  eviTy  topic  before  the  public.  Nor  should  he  cnufinc  himself 
toeitlier  aide.  The  odd  idea  which  many  ])eople  have  of  journalism  was 
ifcon  in  the  resentment  occasioned  in  some  quarters  by  a  newspaper 
eirrQiar  of  inquiry  which  was  issued  lately  to  members  on  the  subject  of 
AeUtc  Reform  JBiil.  Many  high  and  mighty  gentlemen  seemed  to 
l^rd  it  as  DQ  offence  rather  than  as  a  compliment,  when  a  ucwa- 
pipprcditoraskcdhiseounsclas  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  dealing 
tiih  Franchise  and  Kcdiatributioii.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  difficulty 
htbc  way  of  eliciting  opinions  from  members  as  to  the  best  course 
of  future  policy :  so  many  have  none  to  elicit.  After  their  leader 
iptsks,  their  opinion  is  sim])1y  ditto.  Until  he  speaks  they  have  none 
M  til.  There  arc,  taking  it  roughly,  probably  not  more  than  fifty 
lumbers  in  the  Uousc  who  hare  independent  opinions  of  any  value; 
•edslthoughin  selecting  policies  and  deciding  as  to  rival  expediencies 
it  ii  noses  whirh  are  counted,  a  very  little  experience  shows  that 
Uie  majority  of  the   noses  follow  the   lead  of  one  or  other  of  the 

Of  mucb  more  importance  than  the  cultivation  of  the  House  of 
Conunons — for,  after  all,  the  M.P.  is  a,  loudly  vocal  creature,  and 
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there  is  uot  much  difficult'  in  ascertaiDiDg  his  Tiews — the  editor 
should  know  pcreonally,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  corretpond  coufideotiallfjaA 
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with  every  unc^  be  he  cousul^  ambassador^  goveraor,  resideot,  high' 
oonimisaioTicr,  or  viceroy,  whose  word  stauds  for  Eogland's  before  the 
TOrld.     Many  aud  many  a  time  auch  coufideutial  relatioos,  bad  they 
eiuted,    miglit    liitve    saved   the    Empire    from    disaster,    if    oal3 
bWAusc  oitr  repTesoiitative  abroad^  by  such  an  arrangement,  could  have 
made  sure  that  jmlilic  opinion   would  be  aroused  to  the  im}>ortaii( 
of  a  subject  which  could  not  l)c  neglected  without  danger,  at  the 
same  time  the  Colonial  Office  waa  receiving  his  report.     At  present, 
too  ol^en  public  opinion  is  asleep,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  thinks 
it  is  no  use,  "  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion/*  attempting'  tOw 
carry  out  a  governor's,  or  an  ambassador's  recommeudalions ;  whereas^ 
public  opinion  would  have  been  awake  enough  and  eager,  if  only  the 
public  had    had  the    warning   which   slumbered  unheeded   in    the 
official  pigeon-holes. 

And  *o  it  should    go    all    down   the    ofScial  hierarchy.     Nan 
officers  are  forbidden  to  write  for   the  l*reM,  and   it  is  u&cossary 
get  their  ideas.      So  about  soldiers.     The  rules  of  the  MctrDpolitan^ 
Police    are    absurdly     strict    in    forbidding    the     imparting 
information    which     in    aU    prorincial     towns    is    freely     tendered^ 
to  the   Press.     ^Vs    a    rule,   all  voluutary    organizations    are    oul] 
too  glad  to    allow    the    Press  to   inspect  everything  they  hava 
show.     There  is  nothing  in  this  demand  that  in  any  way  supersede 
the   authority  of  tlio    ollicial  hierarchy.      It   only   givnt   the   public 
an  additional  aud  independent  security  fur  the  edjcieiicy  of  the  public 
services.  -^ 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  development  of  this  system  abroad.     TherarV 
is   only  one  Blowitz,    and  he  is  confined   to    one  capital.     If  the 
Times  had -a  soul,  and   an   individual  who  carried  thai   soul  abonttj 
within   his   own  skin,  he  might  be,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  on  morerV 
or  lean  intimate  terms  with  every  statesman  and  sovereign  in  Europe, 
and  once   every  year  he  should  make  the   tour   of  the   capitahi,  to 
keep  himself  in    touch    with   the    men    whose    wills   rule    Knrope.' 
Unfortunately,  the  direction  of  the   Timeg  seems  to   be  distributed 
among  many   bodies,   and  alt   of  tliom  together  hardly  seem  to  be- 
able  to  muster  a  soul  among  them. 

The  ideal  of  the  journalist  should  be  to  be  universally  accesaibl^^ 
to  know   every   one   and   to    hear    everyihiug.     The  old  idea  of 
jealously  shrouded  impersonality  has  given  way  to  its  exact  auttthc 
Of  course,  if  the  personality  of  the  editor  is  auch  as  to  detract  frc 
the  usefulness   of  his  writings,  he  had   better  stick  to  the  old  plan. 
But  if  the  editor  is  a  real  man,  who  Ii:ih  convictions^  aud  capacity  ttf' 
give  them  utterance  in  conversation  as  well   as   in  print,  the  more 
people  he  sees  at  first  hand  the  better — always  provided  tliat  he  leaves 
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^  miad  room  cnougb   in  thr  crowd  to  turn  round  on  its  own  ground. 

1^  that  I  have  said  concerning  the   Jjondon  editor  afiplles  mittatU 

mffl"!^"  to  his  provincial  brother.     The  provincial   editor  has  one 

jgrnnnm    advantage   over  the   Londoner — one  among  manj.      He 

jfft  cover  the   whole  of  his    field.      He  can    make    the    personal 

^aaintance  of  every    leading    public  man    and  of   all   the   local 

\gt^«n  in  every  department  of  human  activity.     From  the  mayor  to 

tkc  bellman,  they  are  all  vithin  his  compass,  and  m  a  rule,  if  he 

ukeH  it  liU  business,  they  are  approachable  enough.     It  is  diDIcultj 

if  coune,  when  there  is  keen  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  a  functionary 

vkita  it  has  been  necessary  to  scourge  in  your  papar,  and   also  in 

pttces  where  the  party  liuo  is  broad  and  deep.     I   never   found  any 

Jiffieulty,  however,  in  being  on  cxecUent  terms  with  my  Tory  con- 

tfoporarics  in  the  North,   although  neither  side  was  accustomed  to 

girc  or  seek  quarter  in  print. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  may  be  pooh<poohed  as  a  tnuBm, 
bn  how  much  all  the  papers  would  be  improved,  how  much  more 
■flieotial  they  would  be,  if,  before  venturing  to  eipress  the  opinion 
oftkeir  respective  Fedliugtans,  little  or  big,  their  readers  knew  that 
tk  niters  had  at  least  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  at  first  band 
vkataoy  other  Pedliugtonians  really  did  think  on  the  subject;  and 
luv  muck  more  powerful,  because  how  much  better  informed,  if  in 
DKBBaing  the  topics  of  the  town,  the  editor  was  always  behind  the 
Mnes,  the  natural  confidant  and  ready  helper  of  all  tliose  who  are 
ndeaTOuring  to  serve  the  community. 

Tbis,  however,  is  the  mere  A  S  C  ot  the  subject :  it  is  ao 
cAmaus  that  whoever  aspires  to  lead  and  guide  must  take  counsel 
vitk  those  who  have  the  daily  drudgery  of  administration  to  do,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point.  What  is  much  less  generally 
XDBO^iied  is  that  tlic  newnpaper  ought  to  be  in  close  and  direct 
tnclt  with  either  extremity  of  the  social  system,  and  with  all 
iatcnncdiatc  grades.  There  is  something  inexprerisibly  pathetic  in 
tke  domhness  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Touch  but  a  hair  on  the 
heiid  of  the  well.to-do,  and  forthwith  yuu  hear  his  iniltgnnut  {irotest 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  But  the  million,  who  have  to  suffer 
the  rudest  buffets  of  ill-fortune,  the  victims  of  ofhcial  insolence  and 
the  brutality  of  the  better-off,  they  are  as  dumb  as  tlio  horse,  which 
jmi  may  scourge  to  death  without  its  uttering  a  sound.  Newspapers 
will  never  really  justify  their  claims  to  be  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
wwil  wcry  victim  of  injustice — whether  it  be  a  harlot  run  in  by  a 
policeman  greedy  for  blackmail,  or  a  ticket-of-Eeave  man  hunted 
(iown  by  shadowy  detectives,  or  paupers  baulked  of  their  legal 
allavance  of  skilly — sends  in  to  the  editorial  sanctum  their  complaint 
of  die  injustice  which  they  suffer.  When  men  coase  to  complain  of 
iigiuUce,  it  is  as  if  they  sullenly   confessed   that  God  was   dead. 
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"When  they  neglect  to  lay  tlieir  wrongs  before  their  fellowa,  it  is  as 
they  had  lost  all  faith  in   the   reality  of  that  collective  conscience 
Bociety  which    Milton    fiucly  calla  "  God'*   sceretary."     For  every' 
appeal  to  the  public  is  a  practical  coufcssioa  of  a  faith   that  btitits 
out  despair.     Wheu  there  is  prayer  there  is   hope.     To  give  -utter*^^ 
ance  to  the  iaarticulatu  luoau   of  the  voiceless  is  to  let  light  into  s^' 
dark  place;  it  is  alniost  equivaleut  to  tlie  ciifraDchisemetit  of  a  class. 
A    newspaper    in    this    sense    is    a    daily    apostle    of   fraternity,  a 
messenger  vho  bringeth  glad  tidings  of  joy,  of  a  great  light  that 
lia-s  risen  upon  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and   the  shodow  of  death. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  editora  of   the  Times    and    the  J)ailtj  AVwj^H 
should  be  on  visiting  terms  with  the  thieves  of  the  Seven  dais  and^l 
the  harlots  of  ihe  New  Cut,  hut   Ihcy  should   know  those  who  can 
tell  tlicm  what  the  DiaUmians    feci  and  what   the  outcasts  in  th9^| 
Kcw    Cut    Buffer.       The    Jewish    legend    which    Longfellow    has^* 
versified  tells  how  Sandnlphnu  the  Angel  of  Glory,  Sandalphon  the 
Angel  of  Prayer,  stands  at  the  portals  of  heaven  listening  to  all  the  fl 
Bounds  ceaselessly  from  the  crowded  earth.     All  these  ])elit!ons  he  ^^ 
collects,  niid  they  turn  into  flowers  in  his  hands  as  he  presents  them      ■ 
before    the    throne  of  JclioTnh.     The  editor  is   the  Sandalphon  ot^^ 
humanity.     Into  his  car  arc  poured  the  cries,  the  protests,  the  com-  ^^ 
plaints  of  men  who  suffer  wrong,  and  it   is  his  mission   to    present 
them  daily  before  the  conscience  of  mankind.     But   to  do  that,  he, 
or  those  about  him,  must  be 

"  A  nerve  o'er  which  do  cro^n 
The  sIm  onfvlt  o}>[tr«MiaDsof  uinttkiiul," 

and  he  or  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  wants,  the  wrongs,  the 
Borrows  of  the  outcast  residue  of  the  human  race. 

All  that,  it  will  be  said,  is  idealistic,  visionary,  Utopian ;  but  it  is 
aonielliiug  to  have  an  inspiring  ideal,  and  it  is  well  to  ho  reminded 
of  the  responsibilities  that  attend  upon  the  power  which  has  come  to 
the  journalist  as  an  unexpected  heritage  from  the  decay  and  dis- 
appcaranee  of  the  elder  authorities  of  the  bishop  and  the  noble. 
To  be  both  eye  and  ear  for  the  community  is  a  great  privilege,  but 
power  no  less  than  iwiffsse  ofi/i^r,  and  much  may  be  done  to  realize 
it,  if  it  recognized  that  the  discharge  of  such  responsibilitica  lie  in  the 
day's  work  of  the  jourualisit.  It  is  of  course  manifestly  imposaible 
for  over-worked  editors  and  hard-pressed  reporters  to  undertake  new  ^ 
duties  without  being  relieved  of  some  of  their  functions.  But  in  the-H 
large  papers  much  might  he  done  by  rearranging  duties  and  the  ' 
substitution  of  this  kind  of  work  for  others  of  a  less  indispensable 
description.  But  I  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  some 
of  our  great  newspaper  proprietors  who  will  content  himself  with  a 
^reasonable  fortune,  and  devote  the  surplus   of  his  gigantic  profits  to 
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tlie  developmeat  of  his  newspaper  as  au  eogino  of  social  reform  auci 
as  a  means  of  goreruracut.  And  tf  it  be  impoMible  fur  those  already 
iu  the  purple  to  display  sucli  public  spirit,  then  it  inajr  be  that  the 
same  spirit  which  led  pious  fouuders  iu  mediieval  times  to  build 
cathedrals  and  establish  colleges,  may  lead  some  mau  or  woman  of 
fortune  to  devote  half  a  million  to  found  a  newspaper  for  the  service, 
for  the  education,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  people. 

Supposing  such  a  newspaper  to  be  founded,  what  wouhl  be  the 
first  step  necessary  to  enable  its  conductor  to  gauge  and  at  the  samo 
time  to  influence   the  opinion  of  the  uation  ?      Tiic   necessity  for 
establishing   personal   relations   between  the  chief  of  the    political, 
social,  and  religious  leaders  of  the  people  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  newKpajH^r  oftiec,  has  already  hern  referred  to.    Dut  that  helps 
but  littlo  towards   placing   tlie   ucwspuper  in  contidcntial  relatiuiiH 
with  the  whole  people.      What,  then,  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
means  of  enabling  the  editor  at  the  centre  to  keep  touch  with  the 
people    at    the    circnrofcrcncc  ?     Alcrc    circulation    will    not    avail, 
Tbcrc    is    no    London    newspaper   more    circulated    among    North- 
country  Radicals  than  the  Da'tltj  Nara,  but  the  only  expression  of 
epinioD  ever  heard  up  North  about  the  Daily  News  is  a  groan  over 
it*  fvchtuuc»s  and  lack   of  grit.       Circulation  is  all  very  well,  and 
ibe  larger  circulation   any  newspaper   has   the  belter  for   its   pry- 
piietor;  but  iutlucuce  depends  not  half  so  much  upon  quantity  as 
npon  the  quality  of  its  suliscribers.      Kewspapen  with  only  ten  or 
fi^cu  thousand  circulation  have  often  teu  times  as  much  inKueuee 
AS  papers  with  200,000,  the  diH'ereuce  being  iu  the'  character  of  the 
Kadera  of  the  paper.     Hence,  if  the  object  is  to  influence  the  politics 
of  a  town,  it  is  better  to  be  read  regularly  by  teu  men  of  the  right 
^rt  than  to  circulate  a  thousaad  a  day  among  the  ordinary  ncwa- 
papcf  buyers.     Democracy  has  not  dimiuiahed  in  the  least  the  power 
^f  individuals.      It  has,  indeed,  iucrenseii  their  influence  1>y  giving 
'hem  a  freer  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  power.     The  secret  of 
"•'lucncc  is  to  get  at  the  right  individuals  in  every  town  and  village, 
"*^»1   to   attach   thcin   as  closely   as    possible   to   the   newspaper   by 
^''tablishing  personal  rclatious  between  thcra  and  the  directing  staff. 
How  to  attain  this  end  is  the  great  problem.     It  is  an  end  tbnt 
^^Ujiot   be   reached   at   a  bound,  but  by   steady,  patient,   constant 
6*Owth.     There  arc,  however,  two   methods  by  which  a  newspaper 
*^>x  work   towards   that    end  ;    the  6rat  is   by  a  system  of  major- 
6^'ii*raU,  and  the  second  by  a  system  of  journalistic  travellers. 

first,  the  system  of  major-generals-     When  Cromwell  was  driven 

*0  undertake  the  governing  of  England  he  majiped  out  the  towns 

'^lo  diitricw,  and  over  each  district  he  placed  a  man  after  his  own 

htart,  rcsponniblc  to  him  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 

4n>tri;t  under  his  care.     That  system  mutat'u  mtUandit  might  be 
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Rtloiitcil  with  advantage  by  a  uctrspapcr  that  wished  to  keep  ia  hand 
tlio  afTairs  of  the  whole  country.  A  coiupctcnt,  intctligcDt,  sympa- 
thetic mail  or  woman,  as  nearly  as  jiossiblc  the  alter  eyo  of  the 
editor,  shoiiUI  he  planted  iti  each  district,  and  held  responsible  for 
keeping  the  editor  informed  of  all  that  is  {;oin{*  on  witUiii  that  area 
that  needs  attending  to,  cither  for  encoursgemeutj  or  for  repretuttooM 
or  merely  for  observation  and  report.  ^^ 

That,  it  will  be  said,  is  but  a  development  under  a  new  name  of 
the  existing  system  of  resident  reporters  and  local  correspondents. 
That  18  a  great  recommendation.  But  the  tlevelopment  is  immense — 
so  immense,  in  fact,  that  there  would  be  the  greatest  diGScnlty  in 
Mcnrin*  persons  competent  for  the  discharge  of  the  dutic*  of  the 
post.  But  by  themselves  they  would  be  helpless.  They  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  two  agencies — one  local,  the  other  central.  ^k 

There  is  probably  in  every  constitoency  in  the  land  some  one  man 
or  woman  keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  governing  ideas  of  the  news- 
paper in  question.  Tliat  miay  be  said  coDceming  any  newapt^er 
which  has  a  soul  and  a  creed,  and  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  is  not^ 
afraid  to  say,  in  clear  accents  of  unmistakable  sincerity,  "  This  isfl 
the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it."  In  the  newspaper  whose  orgauizatioa  I  tun 
sketching  there  would  be  so  many  points  of  contact  with  the  average 
Britoa  tbat  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  would  bo  many 
persons  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  direction  to  feel  honoured 
by  being  asked  to  co-opcratc  a&  vuliintary  unpaid  associates  with  the 
editor.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  major- ((en era!  to  select  with  the 
utmost  care,  in  each  imiKirtaut  centra  in  his  district,  one  such  associate^ 
who  wouW  undertake  to  co-operate  with  the  central  olliec  in  ascertain-' 
ing  facts,  in  focussiug  opinion,  and  generally  in  assisting  the  editor  to 
ascertain  tho  direct  views  of  his  countrymen.  There  would  be  end- 
less varieties  among  those  who  'would  act  as  associates.  It  might  bft^ 
a  squire,  or  it  might  be  a  cobbler;  it  might  be  the  elergyman^V 
daughter,  or  a  seculanst  newsagent,  or  a  Methodist  reporter.  The 
one  thing  indispensable  is  that  they  arc  iutelligeut,  keenly  interested 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  paper,  and  willing  to  take  some  tntuble 
to  contribute  to  its  efficiency  and  to  eittcnd  its  power.  To  each 
these  associates  there  will  be  posted  copies  of  the  paper,  in  recognition 
of  their  position  and  sen'icea,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  editorial  mind.  That  ia  to  say,  from  fiOO  to  1,000  persons  scattered 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  on  con- 
dition they  were  willing  to  perform  certain  simple  but  very  im.- 
portant  duties.  ( 

The  first  oE  these  is  to  reply  at  once,  when  inquiry  is  made  from  the 
head  oflice,  iirst  as  to  their  own  opinion  upon  any  disputed  point, 
and  secondly,  what  they  believed  to  be  tho  general  opinion  of  their 
neighbours.       For  instance:   suppose  tliat   this   system   was  in  full 
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woriiing  order  in  every  ncirspapcr  office  during  the  general  elec- 
tion l>Gfnpc  last,  and  Mr.  ChaniHerlaiD,  nftcr  the  Ltbcml  reverses  in 
the  boranf^h<i,  made  a  speech  at  Leicester,  in  which  be  said  in  c6cct 
tiiftt  it  vas  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  fault,  and  that  if  tite  battle  had  been 
foaf;ht   on   hU   (Mr.    Chamberlain's)    programme,  there    would  bare 
boea   a  rerr  different  result,  next  day  a  brief  but  couspicuously 
printed  note   would  have  appeared  in  a  prumiuout  pusitiou  iu  the 
nevspaper,    calling:    atteutiou    to    this   extraonliuary    exprussioo    of 
opioiou,  and  iuquirlug  what  wcll-inrormeil  peraous  thruugbuut  the 
country  bad  to  say  as  to  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  Mr. Chamberlain's 
observation.       That    day     copies    of    that     newspaper,    with     the 
pasBBge  marked    witli   a  blue  pencil,   would  bo  posted   in   coloured 
'Trapper    to    every    associate  resident   iu   u  parliamentary  borough. 
Within    two  days  the  editor   would  have  on   his  desk   replies  from 
capable  and  intelligent  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  vei-ifyinf; 
or  correcting  the  statemeut  of   Mr.  Chamberlain.     Each   uf  these 
npUes,  filled  iu,  for  eonx'cuience  of  reference  upon  a  printed  form, 
nonld  Btate  brielly  somewhat  ns  follows  ; — 

(1)  in  the  borough  of  R ,   if  Liberals   had  fought  on  Uadical 

pragmmmc,  the  Tory  majority  would  have  been  at  iea«t  500  higher 

tbaa  it  was.     About   ^00   Liberal    Churchmen  would  only  vote  for 

their  candidate  on   condition   he  pledged  bimscir  not    to   vote   for 

I>i8eBtabIiahment.  The  Radical  programme,  as  it  was,  has  cost  hundreds 

of  Totes.     Its  official  adoption  would  have  been  fatal.     The  Radicala 

Voted  all  the  saroc.    (2)  Tliat  is  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  secretary, 

tiie   Baptist  ministerH,  and  generally  of  all  those  to  whom  I  hare 

ai^oken.     Or  the  reply  might  be  not  so  clear  and  precise: — 

(1 )  Jn  the  llorough  of  L ,  if  the  Radical  programme  had  been 

ii'doptcd,  it  would  hare  put  more  light  into  the  Radical  raoka. 

(^)  Have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  talking   to  many   people   oa 
^%&«  subject.     The  local  papers  attribute  the  defeat  to  the  Irish  vote 
i^d  the  clergy. 

All  these  replies  would  hare  to  be  carefully  collated,  tabulated,  and 
itered  up  at  the  head  olliee,  so  that,  in  three  days  at  most,  the  editor 
'^^^^old  by  his  hand  on  trustworthy  local  information  which  would 
^K»»ble  bim  to  speak  with  authority  and  precision  as  to  the  fact*  io 
'^'^AaUug  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  explanation  of  the  Liberal  defeat. 

Or  suppose  that  the  famous  three  acres  and  a  cow  myth  had  to 

^^^  cleared  up.     A  leaded  notice,  stating   clearly   the  nature   of  the 

^KkMgc  brought  against  Liberal  candidates,  would  be  inserted,  and  a 

''^^^vesC  made  to   correspondents  to  state  (1)  whether  in  their  looalit^r 

tKkcyhad  heard  any  Liberal  candidate  or  Liberal  speaker  make  such  a 

P*'oiiu*e,or  any  semblance  of  such  a  promise,  and  if  so  when,  where,  and 

**<»?     And  (2)  had  they  heard  any  one  say  that  Liberals   in   their 

^^atrkt  had   bum  making  such   promises,  and  if  so,   what  was  the 
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accusation?  Tliia  paragraph  beiDg  marked,  the  paper  of  that  tJar  would 
be  sent  to  all  associates  ia  nir&l  divi«ious  id  coloured  wnippcr.%  and 
before  the  end  of  the  week  complete  return*  would  be  available  by 
which  the  grain  of  trutb  might  be  sifted  out  from  the  mass  of  fictioo 
with  which  it  was  overlaid. 

Tlicsc  inntanccB  alone  will  sufhcc  as  an  illustration  of  the  Bsefulnes! 
of  e«tal)li!ihing  such  a  network  of  corresponding  usoctates.  The 
expense  would  not  be  considerable.  There  would  be  the  free  list  and 
postages — nothing  more. 

Tliis,  however,  is  but  the  first  tentative  approach  to  an  CKhaustire 
interrogation  of  public  opinion.  la  time,  when  the  associates 
become  more  familiar  with  their  work^  and  the  competent  and  villing 
workers  are  ascertained,  to  these  might  be  entrusted  the  further 
and  more  delicate  duty  of  collecting  the  opinions  of  those  who  form 
the  public  opinion  of  their  locality.  Dach  of  these  select  associates 
would  be  expected  tn  communieatc  directly  or  indirectly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  in  the  locality,  and  to  collect  their  opinion  as 
exhaustively  as  the  editor  collects  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
politicians  in  London.  In  a  provincial  town,  for  instance,  on  a 
political  question — say,  whether  or  not  a  dissolution  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  would  result  for  or  against  Mr.  Gladstone — it  would  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  local  editors,  of  the  presi- 
dents, BecretarieSr  and  moving  spirits  in  all  the  political  associations; 
of  the  leaders  of  trades  unlous,  friendly  societies,  and  working  men's 
cluhs  ;  of  the  sitting  member,  of  the  candidate  on  the  other  side,  of 
the  most  active  men  in  teetotal  and  other  social  propaganda,  of  the 
leading  rainisteni  of  all  denuminatious,  and  of  the  publicans  whose 
taprooms  are  most  freijuented  by  local  politicians.  Besides  these 
rcpresenlatircs  of  political  forces,  it  would  bo  well  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  mayor,  the  chaLrmaa  of  the  hoard  of  guardians  and 
•of  the  school  board,  of  a  leading  magistrate,  of  the  largest  employer 
of  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  cabmen^  policemen,  and  half-a-dosen 
persons  selected  at  random  in  the  lower  social  atrata.  Altogether,  iq^H 
a  large  town  it  would  be  necessary,  on  a  lai^c  question  lik^B 
this,  to  communicate  with  fifty  persons ;  in  a  smaller  town 
jihout  twenty.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  was  desirod  to  fore- 
caat  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  dissolution,  the  newa- 
paper  would  publish  an  article  clearly  setting  forth  the  im]iortanoe  to 
both  parties  of  gauging  as  closely  as  possible  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question,  and  placing  as  fully  as  possible  the/jr»j>and 
eons  of  the  question  before  the  reader.  As  many  copies  of  these 
would  he  sent  down  by  train  to  each  of  the  select  associates  as  he 
had  names  on  his  list,  and  by  him  the  papers  would  be  marked, 
addressed,  and  sent  out,  with  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the 
inquiry,  and  asking  the  recipient  to  fill  in  and  return  a  brief  formof 
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reply  to  the  questions  aiskcil,  vhicli  iroiild  be  enclosed,  stamped,  and 
addressed.  Of  course,  at  first,  moat  of  those  appealed  to  would  tako 
no  notice  of  the  request.  They  would  have  to  he  approached 
penouAtly  through  their  friends,  uud  even  tlicii  i\\c  resp[>nse  woiildi 
be  very  imperfect,  but  before  long  the  practice  would  be  rcoogaizod,^ 
and  people  vould  uns>rcr  freely  cuoiij^h.  In  a  fortnight  the  answers 
would  be  in — they  would  be  collated,  tiLhuIatedj  and  scut  to  the 
central  ofhcc.  The  cuormon»  importance  of  a  syetem  which  enabled 
the  editor  of  a  London  paper — and  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  tho 
editor  of  a  provincial  paper — to  know  at  a  {glance  the  opinions,  sayj 
eren  of  the  prcsidcnto  and  secretaries  of  the  political  associations 
throughout  the  land,  arc  too  obvious  to  bo  dwelt  upon.  By  degrees, 
u  the  returns  became  more  complete,  tlie  journalist  would  speak  with 
an  authority  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  person ;  for 
lie  would  have  been  the  latest  to  interrogate  the  democracy — he 
vutild  have  the  last  word  of  the  leaders  of  the  electors  upon  the 
question  of  the  hour ;  he  would,  in  fact,  for  the  first  time  be  able 
to  say  with  authority  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  this  subject  is 
adverse  or  favourable  to  the  proposed  scheme,  This  is  an  extreme 
«we,  inrolving  the  maximum  of  trouble,  and  application  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persona.  In  most  cases  the  number  of 
such  inquiries  would  be  much  smaller.  The  select  associate  or  deputy 
major-general  would  bare  to  keep  himself  well  informed  as  to  who 
were  the  best  authorities  on  all  subjects,  and  apply  to  them  accordingly, 
tiometimes  there  may  be  only  two  persons,  or  one,  in  a  whole  town. 
whose  opinion  is  wanted.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  send  that  one  a 
newspaper,  marked,  and  call  upon,  him  in  due  course. 

Jiy  this  co-operation  between  a  newspaper  and  selected   readers, 

it  will  be  possible  to  focus  the   information  and  experience   latent 

-annong  our.  people  as  it  has  never  been  done  before,  and  to  take  an 

'nmiMllse  stride  towards  the  realization  of  the  conscious  government  of 

^  by  alt,  in  the  light  of  the  wisdom  of  the  beat  informed.     The  mere 

fact  that  in  every  towu  a  score  of  persons,  from  the  mayor   to   the 

liellman,  were  certain  to  be  called   upon,  as   a  matter  of  course,  to 

.-express  a  deliberate  opinion  upon   social  or  political  problems,  be- 

-ibrc  a  leading  jcmrnidiat  ventured   to    declare  what    was   the   public 

"Opinion  of  the  nation,  wouUI  have  an  incaleuhible  inlluence  in  vivify. 

-Sng  our  democracy,  in  compelling  thought,  and  in  quickening  popu* 

lar  interest  and  public  queK.tions. 

That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  duty  that  would  be  r&- 
■^nircd  from  the  hands  of  the  volunteer  deputy  major-generals. 
^3nce  or  twice  a  year — sometimes  oftcncr,  sometimes  not  so  often— 
^crisis  may  arise  iu  which  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  Cabinet 
-^nd  the  Honsc  of  Commoifs  should  be  presented  with  an  unmistake- 
"^blc  demonstration  of  what  the  opinion  of  the  people  really  is.     Such 
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en  occa-iion  arose  dtiriug  tlic  Bulgarian  criais  iu  IH7G,  anil  wheti  the 
CrimiuK]  Law  AmcBdraeot  BUI  van  in  danger  JulyLefore  last  ^VheIl- 
crer  such  a  time  arrived  it  would  lie  tLeduty  of  a  dc^^uty  major-geuerol 
to  take  alojia  to  sccui-e  public  expresBioa  of  tlic  popular feeliog.  Ue,  or 
it  might  be  ahc,  might  not  be  able  to  attoud  a  public  meeting,  much 
less  speak  at  one.  But  they  could  nevertheless  set  odo  going  bj 
setting;  the  ri<<bt  people  in  motion.  A  requisitioQ  to  the  mayor  in 
fdl  oases  where  opinion  is  tolerably  Daanimous — the  best  method  of 
procedure — could  Bcenre  a  free  and  open  espresaion  of  the  general 
feeling.  Information  explaining  the  issues  before  the  country  could 
be  ohtaincil  from  the  central  office,  and  the  question  could  be  frody 
mnd  fully  put  before  the  democracy,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  it  of 
isipreasing  its  convictions  on  the  question  of  the  hour.  The  weak- 
liesa  of  gorcrnmcnt  by  public  meetings  is,  that  there  is  so  often  no 
one  to  giro  the  thing  a  start  in  the  (intt  place,  and  to  keep  interest 
up  until  Iho  mooting  ia  held,  in  the  second.  There  ia  also  the  diffi- 
culty about  the  expenses,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  met  by  a  pub> 
lie  collection.  'Vhe  meetings  of  the  democracy  sliould  surely  be 
self-supporting.  Under  the  proposed  scheme  the  local  deputy  would 
be  the  live  coal  which  sets  the  place  nhlazc,  and  lie  would  be  aUe 
to  have  nt  commaiul  exactly  the  kind  of  information  needed  for  the 
locality. 

Jiut   imagine  the   consequcucos,  under   our  present  aystem 
-gOTernment,  of   an    arrangement    by  which    a    leading   newspaper, 
CODTinced  that   the  Coverumeut  was  pursuing  a  policy  cuutFary 
Ifac  general  wishes  of  the  community,  was  able  to  issue  a  three-line 
whip   to   its   representatives   which  would   secure   the   holding  of  ft^B 
public    meeting    in  ever}'    ton'n-halt   iu  the   country,    in    order   to^| 
express  the  popular  view,      t'or  be  it   noted   that  this  ia  entirely 
different    from    the   ordinary   notion    of    getting    up    meetings    by 
Birmingham  wire-pullers  or  profincial  caucuses.     The  local  deputy 
would  liBve  neither  funds  nor  machinery  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  force  a  semblance  of  popular  opinion.      He   would    merely  take 
the  indispensable  tirst  step  to  enable  local  opinion  to  e.\presa  itself, 
und  sec  that  those  who  wished  for  information  had  it  supplied  them 
freely.     Ko    more    simple   and   eflbctive   method  of   educating   the  h 
tiemocracy  in  the  functions  of  citizcuBhip  could  he  imagined,  and  yet  ^| 
how  could  it  possibly  he  worked  so  cheaply  and  so  efficiently  as  from 
the  office  of  a  great  daily  newspaper? 

Each  of  the  major-generals  would  have  a  general  orcrsight  of  aJl 
the  associates  in.  his  division,  hut  the  whole  organization  would  b^^l 
kept  together,  and  the  pcrson.il  sense  of  a  common  interest  kept  np, 
by  the  periodical  visits  of  the  jonmnlistic  traveller.  What  on 
irony  there  is  in  the  care  and  expense  which  men  go  to  when 
all  that  is  involved  is  the  accumntatiuu  of  a  little  money,  and   the 
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rligenco  und  parsimony  irhich  thcjr  display  -wlicn  the  matter  at 
ij^jcp  in  the  dircccioD  of  the  af!aini  of  an  empire  1     There   is  uot  a 
^^bby  little  wholcjiale  house  that  sclU   rihbon<i   in   the   Ctty  vkich 
jpeanot  send  out  nt  least  every  year  its  traveller  to  all  the  retail 
in  the  land.     These   travellers   are  the  indispensable  uexus 
t^een  the  manufacturer  and  the  seller.      Goods   ure   made  or  left 
loiade  aceordiug   to  their  reports,  for  they  feel   the  pulae  of  the 
Ijaycr.     But  there  is  not  a  newspaper  iu  the  land  which  takes  as 
pittcli  trouble  to  ascertaiu  the  social  and  political  fashion  iu  vogue  ju 
It  centres  like  Nottiugham  and  Glasgow,  that  these  poor  bagmeu 
to  ascertain  the  pattern  and  colours  of  ribbon  favoured  by  the 
bwivcs  of  Cullercoats  or  the  factory-  lasses  of  Oldhaiu-     Nut  until 
introduce    eomething^    of    commercial    commou-seuae    aud    the 
ctical  method  of  business  into  the  profession  of  jouruatism  will 
r\-en  have  begun  to  fullil  our  rdle  as  exponents  of  public  opimoii, 
(journal,  then,  which  essays  to  eutcr  into  the  domiuiou  open  to 
tirrt    comer    must   engraft    the    traveller    upon    its   system   of 
litat'on.     It  must  have  at  least  two  constantly  oti   the  Toad^ 
the    pi>rambulatiug    aUrr    ei/o,  as    far    as  is  possible,  of   tb« 
at  the  centre,  Blled  with   his  central   &re,  saturated  with  his 
I,  and  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  system  here  sketched  out. 
Tbese  peripatetic  apostles  of  the  new  journalism  would  make  it 
bear  duty  to  visit  the  associates  iu  every  town,  to  infuse  into  each  i 
I  of  the  importance  of  the  commoa  work,  and  to  make  every  one 
that  be  or  she  is  an  important  and  Indisirau sable  part  of  thesystem. 
By  this   means   full  aud    accurate   knowledge    would  be  secured 
'each  usociate  :  the  indiOcreut  could  be  dropped,  suggestions  coiUd 
interchanged,  aud,  in  short,  the  whole  organization  made  olive 
id  instinct  with  a  oommon  interest  aud  a  oonimou  enthusiasm. 
this  was  done — aud  of  course  this  is  merely  the  crudest  and 
ti  imperfect  outline  of  what  would  be  ueccKsory — the  ucwsi>apcr 
wtks  so  worked  would  be  much  the  mo:^t  puncrlul  aud  one  of 
it  useful  institutions  iu  ttic  coiiutry.  , 

doubt,''  it  will  be  replied  ;  "  but  it  is  all  utoptau.    M'hcrc  arc 
going  Iu  get  your  aKsoeiaLe^  aud  your  deputy  volunteer  major- 
li'     Your  major-geticrals  you   may  get,  and  your  glorified 
Cor  you  will  pay  them  ;  but  ttu:  others  ?    And  without  the 
where  is  your  scbeme?  " 
Now,  1  freely  and  fully  admit  that  without  the  oliicrs  my  scheme 
unrhere.     JJut  1  do  not  lor  a  moment  admit  that  it  is  Utopian  or 
afncticublc  to  expect  the  active  intelligent  voluntary  co-operation 
t)f  at  least  one  capable  man  or  woman  in  each  town,  who  will  do  all 
tbat  I  have   stated   1   should  require  from  the  associates  and  the 
_deputy  major-geucrals ;  and  the, reason  for  my  confidence  is,  that  I 
ilitre  it  is  quite  possible  to  evoke  on  the  part  of  i^nglishmcn  and 
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Ilnglislivomcti  at  least  one-tenth  as  much  Belf-sacnficiDg  seal  for  thtr' 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  as  is  novr  called  out  as  a  matter  of 
nrarte  in  the  scnrice  of  a  municipality  nr  in  tbe  interest  of  a  acrt. 
I  believe  that,  jnst  as  Cromwell  found  the  secret  of  his  new  model 
in  enlisting  in  the  Parliamentary  men  who  put  a  conscience  to  thei 
work,  «o  it  is  possible  for  the  editor  to  enlist  in  the  serrioc  of  thi 
State  a  picked  body  of  volunteers,  who  will  work  as  bard  for  KngUnd 
in  the  field  of  public  and  corrective  action  as  others  do  in  tbe  service 
of  their  sectH.  It  is  a  new  field  that  is  opened  up — a  new  licld,  a&dtM 
a  most  tempting  one,  for  it  ofTcrs  to  the  eapablc  man  or  woniaaV 
opportunities  of  public  uscfulncis  at  present  beyond  his  utmost 
dreami),  and  while  apparently  making  tlicm  the  hnmbic  iuterroga- 
tort  of  democracy,  iu  reality  enrols  them  as  indispensable  members  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  and  Oflucational  and  governing  agency  which 
England  has  yet  seen.  Such  a  newspaper  would  indeed  be  a  great 
•ceular  or  civic  church  and  democratic  university,  and  if  wisely 
directed  and  energetically  worked,  would  come  to  be  the  rcry  soul 
of  oar  national  unity  ;  and  its  great  central  idea  would  be  that  of 
tbe  self-sacrifice  of  the  iudividual  for  the  salvation  of  the  community, 
the  practical  realization  of  the  religious  idea  iu  national  politics  and 
Bocial  reform.  That  we  see  realized  in  a  thousand  ways  by  the  noble  and 
devoted  men  and  women  who  spend  every  hour  of  tlieir  teiJture  iu  vuluu* 
tccring  to  sa\'c  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men.  Is  it  a  rain  hope,  now 
that  dcmoci'aey  is  fiiirly  establiiihcd  amongst  us,  and  we  are  hegiu- 
ning  to  realize  how  much  can  be  douc  by  collective  "associated  national 
efforts  to  assist  the  individual  iu  toiling  up  that  "  infinite  ascend-  ■ 
ing  Hpiral  traced  by  the  fmgcr  of  God  between  the  unirerse  and 
the  ideal/'  that  willing  and  intelligent  workers  will  be  found 
in  every  town  and  every  village  in  the  land,  who  would  be  eager  to  ■ 
devote  themselves  to  the  unpaid  service  tlie  first  hcginniiigs  of  which 
I  have  endeavoured  imperfectly  to  outline?  It  may  be  that  th« 
time  has  not  yet  come,  although  1o  my  eager  eye  the  field  is  ripe 
unto  the  harvest.  It  may  be  that  the  editor  ia  not  yet  born  who  ia 
dcHtincd  thus  to  organize  the  new  jourualismj  and  take  this  vast 
new  stride  iu  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  conscious  self-govern- 
ment. But  unless  our  race  is  destined  to  decay,  both  the  cditoi 
atid  the  occasion  arc  certain  to  arrive.  Parliament  has  attained  its 
utmost  development  There  is  need  of  anew  representative  method, 
not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  that  which  eiusts — a  system  which 
"will  he  more  elastic,  more  simple,  more  direct,  and  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  people.  Other  than  that,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  already  supplied  by  the  Press,  I  see  no  system,  not 
even  a  suggestion  of  a  system.  And  when  the  time  does  arrive, 
and  the  man  and  the  money  are  both  forthcoming,  government  bj 
joumatiiim  will  no  louger  be  a  somewhat  hyperbolical  phrase,  but 
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solid  fact  It  may  not  be  the  lot  of  the  editor  who  establishes  that 
^^s^em  to  fulfil  Lowell's  remark  about  Cromwell — 

"Who  lived  to  make  his  simple  oaken  cksir 
Mora  grandly  terrible  than  throne  of  England's  king 
Before  or  since  i " 

bn.'fc  if  he  worthilj  falfils  the  duty  of  his  high  office,  then  nowhere 
on.  this  planet  will  there  be  such  a  seat  of  far-extended  influence 
H».d  world-shaping  power  as  the  chair  from  which  that  editor,  in 

diarecting  the  policy  of  his  paper,  will  influence  the  destinies  of  the 

Snglish  race. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
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O  which  of  our  senses  are  we  most   indebted  for  the  pleamini  U 


questioa  would  he  quite  as  incorrect  as  to  assert  that  we  go  to  die 
opera  to  please  our  eyes.  More  incorrect,  in  fact,  because  many  do 
attend  the  opera  chiefly  ou  account  of  the  spectacle  ;  whereu,  it 
regard  to  gastronomic  delights  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  tvo- 
thirds  of  our  enjoyment  is  due  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

Amusing  experiments  may  be  made  showing  that  without  thii 
sense  it  is  commonly  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  differat 
articles  of  food  and  drink.  Blindfold  a  person  and  make  him  claip 
his  nose  tightly,  then  put  into  his  mouth  successively  small  pieces  d 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will 
not  he  able  to  tell  ouc  morsel  from  another.  The  same  resnlti  wiH 
he  obtained  with  chicken,  turkey,  and  dnck  ;  with  pieces  of  ahnoD^ 
walnut,  and  hazelnut;  with  slices  of  apple,  peach,  and  pear;  or 
with  diflierent  kinds  of  cheese,  if  care  be  taken  that  such  kinds  ire 
chosen  as  do  not  by  their  peculiar  composition  betray  their  identity 
through  the  nerves  of  touch  in  the  mouth. 

To  hold  an  article  of  food  under  the  nose  at  table  would  he  justly 
considered  a  breach  of  etiquette,  as  it  might  imply  a  doubt  as  to  tbe 
quality  of  the  host's  dishes.  But  there  is  a  second  way  of  smelling, 
of  which  most  people  are  quite  unconscious — viz.,  by  e*A«% 
Ihrough  the  nose  while  eating  and  drinking.  In  the  directions  often 
given  to  children  to  clasp  their  nose  when  taking  a  nauseous  medi- 
cine, this  process  is  instinctively  recognized  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
made  clear,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  on  it  is  based  & 
whole  art  and  science  of  cookery. 

In   most    treatises  on    physiology   and  psychology  this  mode  rf 
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smelling  is,  m  fact,  eotirelj  ignored  ;  wHile  some  pbysiologistv  h&re 
eren  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  tta  possibility.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance,  for  it  enables  us  to  explain  why  people  are  so  apt  to 
disagree  in  regard  to  "  matters  of  taste,"  or  of  smell,  as  those  who 
aspire  to  scientific  correctness  will  have  to  say  in  future.  it- 

It  is  well  known  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brauc  trbich  lines  the  nostrils  is  the  seat  of  the  endiogs  of  the  uerres 
cf  smell.  In  ordinary  expiration  the  air  docs  not  touch  this  olfactory 
xcfjion.  By  a  special  cA'ort,  however,  it  can  be  turned  into  that 
direction.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sceptical  physiologists  just  referred  to,  and  of  others  in  the  same 
predicament,  there  is  Komc  special  impediment  in  the  complicated 
anatomtenl  stracture  of  the  nose  which  makes  it  difiicult  or  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  direct  the  expired  air  into  the  olfactory  regions. 
Such  persons,  of  course,  are  as  incapable  of  enjoying  certain  dishes, 
ibe  principal  relish  of  which  lies  in  their  aroma,  as  colour-blind' 
people  would  be  able  to  appreciate  a  gorgeous  Titian.  It  is  evident 
too,  that,  jnst  as  the  delicacy  of  sight  and  hearing  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  careful  artistic  training,  ho  the  perception  of  dclicato 
odours  can  be  made  much  more  distinct  and  intense  by  gastronomic 
pTttctice  in  guiding  an  aroma-laden  cnrrrnt  of  air  during  expiration. 
through  that  region  of  the  nose  where  the  olfactory  nerre-cndings 
arc  situated. 

Alost  persons,  fortunately,  need  no  gastronomic  training  of  this 
«ort.  Instinct  teafhcs  them  while  eating  to  guide  the  air,  impreg- 
nated with  the  fragrance  of  tlic  food,  to  a  part  of  the  nostrils  ditfereut 
£roin  tliat  used  during  ordinary  exhalation,  fiut,  being  uuaccus- 
tomcd  to  psychologic  analysis  of  their  sensations,  they  remain  quite 
ignorant  and  unconscious  of  this  proceeding,  and  arc,  indeed,  in  the 
liabit  of  confusing  their  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  touch,  and  tem- 
perature iu  a  most  absurd  maniier.  Every  sensation  experienced 
insido  of  tho  muulh  is  forth^-ith  seized  and  labelled  as  a  "taste" 
'without  further  inquiry  into  its  origin. 

Iu  trying  to  ascertain    by  experiment   how  far   smell,  touch,  and 
tempeEature  cuter  iuto  this  eomponnd  senEation,  popularly  knowa  as 
•*  toate,"  it  is  best   to   make  use  of  the  pungent   condiments.     The 
diotioaaries  define  a  condiment  as  "something  used  to  give  relish  to 
food  and  to  gratify  the  sense  of  taste."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  eondi- 
xnentB  have  no  more  concern  with  tlic  "  sense  of  taste "  than  with 
the  colour  blue  or  tlie  tone  of  a  trombone.     What  condiments  do,  is 
"to  give  relish  to  food — first,  by  iiitTodiiting  tlicir  own   peculiar  pur- 
fume;  secondly,  by  developing  latent  odonrs  in  the  food;  or,  thirdly, 
as  in  the  case  of  pepper,  by  ncntralizing  disagreeable  "  high  "  odoura. 
Ciunamon,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  strong,  pungent,  aromade 
"  taste/'  docs  not,  so  far  as  taste  prot)er  ia  concerned,  differ  from 
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sawdust,  except  by  a  faint  Bvcetncss.     IVom  cloves  and  other  spices 
it  can  (except  by  its  atiapc)  be  distioguialicd  only  by  the  volatile  oik 
in  it  which  arc  ze.t  free  by  maslicatioD,  and  pass  with  the  cihaled  air. 
through  the  noac,  where  they  Bttmuktc  the  terminal  ncrrous  apparatiu 
of  touch  and  smell.    Mustard  and  horse-radish,  in  the  same  way,  hare 
little  or  no  taste,  but  rcscrvo  their  pungent  effect  for  the  mucoua . 
membrane  of  the  nose  during  expiration.     It   is   an  advantage  t 
know  this,  for  if  care  i»  taken  to  breathe   only  through  the  mouth, 
we  need  no  longer  prepare  to  shed  tears  every  time  we  help  ourselves. 
to  the  mustard.     The  pungent  quality  of  muatard,  the  fiery  quality. 
of  alcohol   and    ginger,  and   the  cool   sensation  in  the  mouth  after 
eating  peppermint,  are  due  to  the  nerves  of  touch  and  temperature, 
which  are  commonly  clashed  as  one  sense,  though  they  ore  quite  as 
distinct   sensations   as  sight    and   hearing,  or  taste  and  smell.      So 
distinct  are  they  that,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  the  sense  of  sight 
is  a  modification  or  development  from  the  sense  of  temperature,  being 
an  adaptation  to  faster  ether  waves ;  the  sense  of  touch,  whose  function 
is  the  perception  of  solids,  gave  rise  in  successive  degrees  of  refine-,  _ 
ment  to  hearing,  for  the  perception  of  air-waves;  to  tastCj  for  tlie^f 
discernment  of  liquid  qualities ;  and  to  smell,  for  gaseous  qualities. 

It  follows  from   the   foregoiug   that  what  we  are  ia  the  babtt  o£ 
calling  a  "  taste  "  is  in  most  cases  a  compound  of  smell,  taste,  tem- 
perature, and  touch — those  four  sensatiuns   raulting   in  gastronomi 
importance  in  the  order  in  whicti  they  arc  here  named. 

Temperature  seems  of  greater  importance  than  touch,  because 
are  always  nux^ious  to  have  certain  dishes  specially  hot  or  cold;  while 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indillerence  to  us  whether  what  wc  eat, 
is  liquid,  as  soup;  semi-solid,  as  pudding;  solid  as  meat,  or  hard,  a^ 
candy.  Temperature,  moreover,  is  of  great  importance  indirectly,, 
through  the  well-known  tendency  of  heat  to  develop  odours.  As  Icar 
taste  and  smell,  the  world  lias  hitherto  attached  by  fur  the  more 
importance  to  the  former.  But  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  dethrone  this  insolent  pretender  and  to  instate  thu  Sense  of  Smell 
as  chief  in  the  gastronomic  hierarchy. 

What  strikes  one  most  vividly  in  looking  into  this  matter,  is  thi 
extreme  poverty  of  the  sense  of  taste  as  compared  with  the  infinite 
Taricty  of  gastronomic  odours.  ICvcn  if  we  include  the  alkaline  and 
the  metallic  sensations  among  tastes  proper  we  have  only  six — the 
other  four  being  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  and  saline.  Of  course,  th%B 
alkaline  and  the  metallic  have  no  gastronomic  value  whalevcr.  Salt,f 
too,  is  not  relished  per  ae,  except  by  cows  and  African  savages.  The 
Irishmau's  definition  of  salt  as  "  that  which  spoils  the  soup  if  it  isn't 
put  in,"  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it.  A  cook  is  pronounced 
&  bungler  if  he  makes  his  dishes  taste  of  salt;  and  it  is  only  when  it 
aacrificea  its  individuality  and  helps  to  bring  out  the  special  fUroon 
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of  other  gubstnuces  tkat  salt  is  appreciated.  As  for  bitter,  it  requires 
DO  scientific  argument  to  convince  any  ouo  that  it  plajs  no  very 
inlportant  r^lv  among  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  unsophisticated 
lODgne  of  children  dislikes  all  Utter  substances;  and  if  tlie  jaded 
sense  of  adults  craves  a  few  bitter  things,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  as  a  musical  car  craves  discords.  Bellini,  the  composer, 
used  to  stimulate  his  creative  faculties  by  nibbling  alternately  at 
bon-bons  and  bitter  almunds.  How  much  he  preferred  the  candy  to 
the  almonds  may  be  inferred  from  his  abhorrence  of  discords  and  the 
claying  sweetness  of  his  melodies.  Pilsner  beer  h  bitter,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  so  popular  were  not  its  taste  proper  Tciled  by  a  delicious 
aroma  {i.e.  odour)  of  hops  and  malt. 

This  leavea  us  only  sour  and  sweet  as  the  pleasures  of  taste  proper. 
Yet  CTen  with  these  sensatjons  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  wo 
care  but  little  for  them  utihss  they  are  af/ied  with  frarjrance.  Sour, 
ID  fact,  ia  in  itself  a  good  example  of  the  composite  nature  of  "tastes/' 
for  H  is  gcnernlly  made  up  of  sensations  of  smell  and  toncb,  besides 
taste  proper.  And  what  distinguishes,  one  kind  of  sour  from  another 
is  not  the  taste — which  varies  only  in  degree  of  concentration  and 
intensity — bnt  the  accompanij'mtf  odour.  No  one  can  tell  the 
diFerencc  between  a  lime  and  ji  lemon  unless  some  of  the  fragrance 
gets  into  his  nose  cither  from  within  or  without.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  nnappctiwng  and  insipid — i.e.  unfragrant — than  a  salad  made 
with  ordinary  raannfactnred  vinegar,  such  as  most  pcoplCj,  in  tlicir 
ignorance,  buy  of  dishonest  dealers;  whereas  if  prepared  with  red- 
wine  vinegar  it  is  delicious,  for  wiuc  vinegar  is  fragrant.  There  arc 
thousands  of  people  who  imagine  they  don't  like  this  most  wholesome 
tnd  succulent  dish,  who  on  iuveutigation  would  Hud  that  their  aver- 
noD  is  due  solely  to  the  unfragrant  and  injurious  "wood"  vinegar 
irith  which  they  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  dressing  their  lettuce. 
AU  of  which  goes  to  show  that  sour,  regarded  as  a  taate  merely,  has 
no  great  gastronomic  value. 

Oar  object  in  cultivating  and  improving  wild  cherries,  plunu, 
»pples,  &c.,  is  threefold  :  (1)  to  eliminate  their  bitter  qualities ;  (3)  to 
develop  their  fragrance ;  (3)  to  modify  their  excessive  acidity  by 
accomulatiug  imccharine  material  in  them.  Sweetness,  in  a  word, 
is  what  is  aimed  at ;  fur  awcetucss  ia  the  "  only  original  and  genuine  " 
pleasure  of  taste — this  overrated  sense,  which  has  hitherto  been  credited 
with  almost  all  the  endless  variety  of  gastronomic  delights ! 

But  our  indictment  docs  not  end  here.  For  great  as  is  the 
number  of  sweet  things  enjoyed  by  the  human  palate,  even  here,  in 
Ihia  one  stronghold  of  the  nrnsc  of  taste,  does  the  sense  of  smell 
claim  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  pleasure.  Like  aour,  swcctneti 
may  vary  in  degree  of  intensity,  but  qnalitatively,  as  a  taste,  it  is 
always  one  and  the  same.     Uctweea  the  swectucM  of  a  banana  aad 
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a  inelou,  lioiicy  or  maple-sugar,  there  is  no  difference,  so  fur  u  tbsi' 
sense  of  taste   is  concerned.      Were   taste    alone  to  l>e  considered 
confectioners  miglit  as  well  close  tlicir  sbotis  and  leave  titc  sale 
sugar   to   grocers ;    since   for   plain    Bugar — i.e.,   for    taste   witliom 
fragrance,  no   one  cares  niucli,  except  children ;  and  oven  children 
Terr  soon  learn  to  prefer  candy— i.«.,  sugar  perfamed  with  the  aroma 
of  aarsapartlla,  wintorgrcen,  vanilla,  cloves,  cinnamon^  strawberries, 
and  other  fruit  juices,  apices,  anil  fragrant  berbs. 

Among  writers  on  gastronomy,  Brillat-Snvarin  appears  to  be 
only  one  who  had  im  approximate  notion  of  the  ycry  important 
thus  played  by  the  sense  of  Hmell.  Yet  bis  remarks  on  the  subject, 
itt  the  "  Physiologic  du  Ooiit,"  are  entirely  incorrect,  lie  believed 
in.  an  intinito  variety  of  tastes,  and  had  no  idea  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  and  their  combinations,  vc  owe  alt  oai|fl 
gftstronoraic  pleasures  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  He  cren  confawd 
the  matter  still  further,  by  insisting  that  "  every  sapid  body  ia 
necessarily  odorous,"  and  that  "  smell  aud  taste  form  only  ou«  sense, 
having  the  mouth  as  laborator}',  with  the  Dose  for  fire-place 
chimney  " — two  propo^iitions  which  show  that  even  this  high-priest 
epicures  did  not  render  unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 

Vet  it  is  evident  Utat,  although  he  was  unable  to  grasp  it  deGuitel] 
the  truth  floated  vaguely  before  his  mind.      Aud  the  same  is  true 
sereral  noted  psychologists  and  physiologists.     Bain,  for  iustanre, 
remarks  that  "  what  we  call  rdiish  is  distinct  from  taste ;  butter  uk^H 
cooked  flesh  are  relishes;  salt  and  quinine  are  tastes."     Instead  0^1 
seeing,  however,  that  that  vluch  distinguishes  a  "  relish "  from  a 
taste  is  simply  its  action  on  the  nerves  of  smell,  he  tried  to   fiiul  tl 
diflcrcnce  between   the  two  in   some  peculiar  action  of  ri-liKhcs 
the  aiimeiitnrycanal,owiDg  to  its  continuity  of  structure  with  the  tongti 

Pages  might   be  fitted  with  quotations  showing  that  writers,  vl 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  senses,  arc  as  ignorant  as  the  rai 
of  the  gastronomic  importance  of  odours.     A   few  brief  references 
may  be   cited  as   8])cciiiicn8.      One  of  the   most  erudite  of  modem 
psjrhologiats,  Sir.  Sully,  speaks,  in  tiis  latest  work,  of  tho  "delicate 
ffustaiory   aenaibility  of  wine-  or   tea-tasters."      Uorwicz,   to  vhom 
WB  owe   the   best   and  most   complete   analysis  of  tho  feelings  ever 
made,  deliberately  sjicaks  of  tho  "  taste  ■"  of  bouillon,  milk,  coffee. 
kc,  denying  that  any  other  sense  is  concerned  in  their  perception. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  has  been  called  tlie  "  St.  Paul  of  Darwiuimu,^ 
as.^crts  that  with   man  "  snietl  survives  with  difficulty  as  an  almt 
functionless  relic;  "  and  Darwin  himself  tell  us  that  "the   »ea»e 
smell  ia  of  extremely  slight   service  "  to  man.     But  it  remained 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  cap  tlie  climax,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
informing  us  thst  with  civiliaed  mau  the  sense  of  smell  "  has  bet 
nearly  extinct." 
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As  loag  as  such  extraordiaary  notions  prevail  among  contcmponHy 
sttuleata  of  science  and  specialists,  we  can  hardly  blame  Rnut  for 
having  written,  a  hundred  rears  ago,  that  smell  is  tbe  least  "  grate- 
ful"  and  indiKpcnsahle  of  the  seuaea,  and  tlint  it  is  not  worth  while 
40  cultivate  it. 

A  better  knowlftd|»c  of  the  facts,  however,  compels  xts  to  urjje,  on 
the  cfintrary,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  imiiortannc  that  this  sense  should 
be  cultivated  and  its  gastronomic  function  universally  rooognlzed. 
Were  this  done,  the  average  health  and  happiness  of  the  community 
would  be  increased  twenty  |wreent.,or  more.  For  it  is  no  cxaggcra- 
tioa  to  say  that  not  one  "  cook  "  in  a  hundred  knows  how  to  cook, 
nor  one  person  in  a  hundred  how  to  eat. 

Cookiug  and  eating'  are  nets  in  which  practice  hu  made  feir 
upcrtd.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  has  never  been  pointed  ont 
Tith  sufficient  definitene»s  and  cmpbasia,  that  everything  in  these  arts 
depends  on  the  sense  of  smell.  A  few  gifted  mortals,  known  as 
epicures,  have  had  au  instinctive  knowledge  of  thet  mportauoo  of 
odours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  few  original  and  immortal  cooki. 
But,  among  the  masses,  culinary  reform  has  been  exceedingly  slow, 
because  everybody  has  been  groping  in  the  dark,  and  oven  the 
epicures  and  clicfs  just  referred  to,  followed  only  empirical  rules, 
vithout  understanding  the  general  principle  underlying  them  all^ 
that  the  proper  object  of  cookery  is  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
coontlesa  delicious  perfumes  latent  in  the  raw  material  of  food,  or  to 
add  othere,  where  tbe  food  is  deficient  in  natural  fliCrour ;  and  that 
the  object  1^  rational  dining  is  to  enjoy  these  gastronomic  perfumes 
as  inlcu&ely  and  as  long  as  possible,  on  account  of  tbe  advantages 
resulting  therf-frum  To  health  and  happini»i. 

Two  obstacles  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  culinary  reform — 
Ihc  amazing  gastronomic  iudiflereooe  of  mBokind,  ud  the  notion 
that  there  IK  wimcthing  unn^Hned  in  the  itndiagniaed  eajoyment  of  a 
meal.  Regarding  tbe  fint  point.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  rather  under- 
than  ovcr-Rtates  the  case,  when  be  remaiica  that 

*'  Until  a  LcilrraVily  high  staadard  of  eivilizatitm  U  reached,  nuo  cares  more  for 
quantily  than  quality,  desiies  little  rariety,  and  regards  as  foipertincot  an  io- 
amration  in  the  shape  of  a  nrw  aHsws,  expeddig  the  sbiba  food  at  the  eaau 
hour  daily,  bia  enjoyment  of  whidi  appawUy  greatly  dejwods  on  hu  abilii/ 
lo  Kwallow  tbe  portion  with  great  rapiditv.lhai  he  tnsy  apply  bicoself  to  muw 
other  and  more  important  occupation  witfiyut  del»y." 

The  second  obstacle,  the  notion  that  the  iudui|{eace  of  taato  ia  "  an 
ignoble  source  of  pleasare  " — as  Mr.  Uuskin  wroto,  in  fak  "  Moden 
Painters,"  ihougb  he  has  lived  to  regret  it— is  an  echo  of  medivnl 
asceticism  wfakk  adll  resouiuU  in  many  households.  Vesha-fB  tht 
most  amtuing  iUastration  of  it  is  th«  well-ititown  story  of  yotuig 
Walter   Scott,  who  one  day  ventured  to  cnnH  hit  ffitiftcmticm  at 
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These  obstacles  to  gastronomic  progress 
pointing  out  iu  trbat  way  an  epicurean  method  of  catii 
health.  For  it  is  well  known  that  genuine  epieurca  ar 
riably  hale  and  manly  fcltovs  and  jovial  oompaniona. 
their  ritality  and  vigour  lies  iu  this,  that  they  lire  on  U^ 
of  food,  vhich  escapes  most  people.  In  other  word*  1 
full  fragmnre  of  c**ery  morsel  they  eat  by  constantly  bra 
the  nose.  Not  that  they  know  this,  fur  even  Bri]lat-| 
hare  seen,  was  ignorant  of  the  tmc  philosophy  of  tlw| 
they  do  it  unconwiously  and  invariahly,  and  to  i 
their  buoyant  hcaltli,  their  good  looka — for  a  slight 
preferable  to  tcanncwi — and  tbcir  intense  enjoymcat  4 
each  of  \ihich  becomes  a  feast. 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  the  efforts  to  extract  i^ 
£rom  a  morsel  of  food  benefits  the  epicure.  (1)  To  hdi 
tion  one  of  "  Jinked  .«twcctnc3s  long  drawn  out,"  it  j 
keep  the  morsel  in  the  mouth  as  long  as  poaatble,  ] 
thu»  formed  of  eating  very  slowly  is  of  the  utmost  im] 
organs  of  digestion  are  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  coudtf 
nnceotis  articles  of  food  arc  swallowed  before  the  tialiv^ 
to  act  on  them,  they  are  little  better  than  ao  mnoh  % 
taken  into  the  Hystcm ;  aud  if  meat  is  not  thoroughly  a 
atomacli  \»  overloaded  with  work  which  should  havctbg 
teeth  ;  the  result,  iu  either  case,  being  dyspepsia.  ^| 

It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  Mr.  Gladstonv 
mark&ble  physical  vigour  to  certain  rules  for  chewing  I 
adopted  in  1  U-l$,  and  to  which  he  has  adhered  ever  since. 
to  that,"  we  are  ti>td,  "he  had  always  paid  great  at 
requiremeuts  of  Nature,  hut  at  that  date  be  laid  dowi 
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Tlie  magic  and  value  of  gastrouomic  odours  lies  in  this,  that  thcj 
»timulatc  the  flow  of  saliva  and  nthcr  alimentary  juiccsj  thtis  making 
sure  that  the  food  eaten  will  be  thoroughly  utilized  in  renovating  the 
system. 

This  stimulating  effect  of  gastronomic  odours  also  explains  the 
French  saying  that  the  appetite  comes  while  eating,  as  well  as  our 
habit  of  reserving  sweetmeats,  nuts,  cheese,  &c.  for  the  end  of  a  meal, 
vlieu  rich  odours  arc  needed  to  brace  up  the  flagging  appetite.  So 
great  and  salubrious  is  the  effect  of  gastronomic  odours  in  stimulating 
all  the  glands  and  functions  of  the  body,  that  a  dinner  of  savoury, 
fragrant  courses  may  produce  in  the  diner  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
exhilaration,  resembling  the  effects  of  wine,  but  with  none  of  the 
dcpreiising  after-effects  following  excessive  indulgence  in  that  liquor. 
And,  thus  it  come«  about  that  the  epicure  iu  search  of  "  ignoble 
pleaanre,"  finds  it  the  eoorce  of  health  and  of  general  contentment 
with  the  world. 

A  few  widely  prevalent  erroneous  notions  concerniog  epicures  must 
be  corrected  in  this  place.  One  is  that  they  incline  to  gluttony  and 
interapernncc.  But  a  true  epicure  would  uo  more  dream  of  taking 
away  the  sharp  edge  of  future  appetite  by  over-indulgence  than  a 
harbcr  would  of  opening  a  tin  can  with  a  razor.  He  vcighs  bis 
pleasures  and  pains  too  nicely  to  be  caught  in  such  vices.  Another 
is  that  an  epicure  always  needs  the  choicest  delicacies  to  stimulate 
his  appetite.  On  the  contrary,  the  art  of  epicurism  consists  in  the 
ability  to  get  jileaaure  out  of  the  moat  commonplncc  articles  of  food, 
by  preparing  and  eating  them  properly.  Of  course,  the  epicure 
prefers  Chambertin  to  Ma<;on,  and  canvas-back  duck  to  roast  goose, 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  prefers  the  fragrance  of  a  wood  violet  to 
that  of  a  coarse  hot-house  flower ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  alone 
knows  what  an  Oriental  rose-garden  of  magic  perfumes  may  he  found 
in  the  simplest  crust  of  whole-meal  or  Graham  bread  and  butter; 
though  ordinary  mortals  may  easily  convince  themselves  of  their 
existence  by  eating  a  slice  and  allowing  the  exhaled  air  to  pass  slowly 
through  the  nose. 

From  an  olfactory  point  of  view,  it  seems,  agreeable  aliments  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  are  more  fragrant  cstcr- 
nalty,  and  those  which  develop  superior  odours  after  they  arc  crushed 
by  the  teeth  or  tongue.  Strawberries,  apples,  peaches,  have  a  more 
reljued  and  flower-like  fragrance  before  they  arc  put  in  the  mouth 
thau  after.  Cheeses,  ou  the  other  baud,  are  not  geuerally  regarded 
as  fragrant  uutil  tbcy  are  being  eaten.  The  odour  of  Limburger 
is  insnpportabto  to  mauy,  who,  after  they  have  once  couragconsly 
smoggled  it  past  the  nasal  fortress,  find  it  very  appetizing  and  good. 
fiut  the  mo.tt  curious  illustration  between  exoteric  and  esoteric 
odours,  so  to  speak,  is  the  tropical  fruit  called  the  duriou.     Exter- 


TDe  aua^eaote  exiernai  oaour  u  m  ta»  case  enaeauy  i 
hf  the  fragrance  that  is  set  free  ns  the  fruit  is  criubed  io  J 

Any  one  who  will  take  up  a  book  un  the  culinary  art  i 
prised,  in  the  Brst  place,  at  the  frequent  referciiees  toi 
of  the  viaads;  ia  the  secoad  place,  at  the  thought  that  it  hi 
to  DO  one  heretofore  to  genentlize  and  boldly  state  that  th 
amelL  plays  the  first  fiddle  in  the  kitchen  aud  the  diaing-ri 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  for  instance,  in  his  admirabh 
"  Food  and  Feeding,"  which  should  be  read  in  every 
speaks  iu  various  places  of  the  "  appetizing  odours  of  frmli 
vegetables  "  diHCcrued  iu  the  uatiooal  soup  of  France.  Ua 
the  driwl  and  compressed  vegetables,  so  ranch  used  ( 
because  "  all  the  finest  ()ualitica  of  «■««/  and  flavour,  ' 
of  the  fresh  jiiiccH,  arc  lost  in  the  drying  process."  In  ■! 
rational  stewing,  "  the  meat  hecomcK  im]ircgiiated  with  'I 
and  flavour  of  fresh  vcpclahlcs  and  sweet  herbs.'"  In  ra 
broiling  the  essential  thing  is  to  expose  the  meat  to  great  I 
very  beginning,  so  as  to  cuagntatu  the  albumen,  and  pi 
juices  and  aroma  from  escaping ;  then  it  must  be  finii 
a  lower  temperature.  Frying,  too,  which  is  commonly  d( 
barbarous  method  of  cooking,  because  the  dishes  are  opt  to 
with  unpalatable  fat,  becomes  a  valuable  culinary  met! 
laid  is  heated  to  about  400  degrees,  for  then  the  ohject  pt 
it  is  immediately  surrounded  with  a  delicious  crust  wJudJ 
the  fat,  while  it  keeps  in  the  juice  and  tlarour. 

The  difTcrcoce  between  French  aud  English  cookery  liel 
so  far  as  meat  ia  concerned — in  the  attitude  o£  the  cook 
the  inherent  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  viand.  The  Freuch  . 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  di^uisiug  the  natural  flavour  of  1 
Rflvfntitinim    simfflR.    thn    rPHsnn    hpiinr    tlint     Froiirli    »n«Mt 
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ficher  oDd  more  delicate  tliau  ta  white  meat,  vliich  explaius  vliy  the 
telfish  epicure  of  tbo  maacuHuo  gcudor  gloats  with  diabolicnl  glee  over 
tlteullj  fashioQ  which  decrees  that  ladies  must  be  helped  to  the  white 
meat  of  fovL  It  explains  also  irhy  the  professional  gourmet  prefers 
pioe  to  poultry;  for  in  gaiiitt  all  the  meat  is  dark  and  savoury — 
i.f.,  fira^raiit — because  hinls  lead  a  mure  active  Ufa  than  domestic 
tin],  which  only  have  dark  meat  ou  those  limbs  that  are  actively 
EjKTcised. 

The  commoa  notion,  however,  that  all  epicures  prefer  their  game 
ID  B  stage  of  iDciptent  decomposition  is  an  error.  The  liking  for 
loKt  foiH  indicates  a  morbid  condition  of  the  appetite,  due  to  over- 
a^alfience ;  and  uo  one  who  excessively  pampcr.a  his  palate  can  be 
called  a  genuine  epicure. 

There  is  another  kind  of  haut  ijoilt  which  ia  even  more  objcction- 

i^e  than  that  which  comes  from  the  microbes  in  antiquated  meats. 

Hie  great  agony  endured  by  deer,  tec,  that  have  been  hnntcd  until 

cabroftion  overtakes  them  produces  a  chemical  change  in  their  meat, 

gBsiUr  to  that  produced  by  decomposition,  and  which  ol'ten  makes  the 

aHst  to  "  gamey "   that  it   becomes   unpalatable  and  unwholesome. 

Mutton  becouieJi  similarly  vitiated  if  the  hide  is  not  taken  off  the 

id  immediately  after  it  has  been  killed. 

fact  has  just  been  referred  to  that  epicures  prefer   game  to 

L    Ou  the  other  band,  they  arc  apt  to  prefer  fowl  to  the  meat  of 

mals.     This    is    illustrated  by   the   three    model   menus    which 

Sararin  gives  for  persons  with  an  income  respectively  of  .£200, 

and  £'1^)0.     Tlie  third  menu  includes  nothing  but  fowl,  Bnh, 

',  regctahlea,  and  dessert.     A  greater  surprise,  however,  will  be 

d  in  the  first  menu — "  a  dish  of  sauerkraut  / "     What  I  the  king 

Prench  gastronomers  recommending  a  dish  which,  it  is  commonly 

osed,    finds    favour    only    in    the    palate    of    a    beer-drinkiug 

nl 

s  recommendatiou  of  a  German  dish  by  a  rreachman   is  not 

regarded  as  of  trifling  import ;  for   it  suggests  a  gastronomic 

i^aw  of  great  importance.      Like  other  great  epicures,  Brillat-Savarin 

v&s  not  restricted  in  his  tastes  by  national   peculiarities  and  pre* 

indices,  but  willing  and  eager  to  honour  every   piquant  or  savoury 

dlsb,   no   matter  whether  invented  by  a  Frenchman,   a  Chiuamaiir 

or  a    Uottentot.       Persons   whose  goatroaomic  educatiou  has  been 

aeglectct],  when  travelling,  demand  exactly  the  same  things  they  have 

Wd  accustomed  to  cat  at  home.      But  the  foreign  cook,  uot  being. 

Unailiar  with  those  dishes,  prepares  Ihcm  badly ;  so  the  tourist  goes 

limne  grumbling  at  the   "  wretched   foreign  cookery.'*     An  epicure, 

on  tho  other  hand,  is  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  the  monotony 

d£  domestic  cookery,  and  explore  a  new  world  of  national  llavoura. 

He  has  the  courage  to  try  the  dishes  peculiar  to  each  country,  aud 
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purely  TCgctable  diet."  However,  epicures  are  too  mu 
with  vegetarians.  For,  like  other  herbiTorous  animals, 
are  harmiem,  aud  rarely  agg^reasive ;  aud  a$  they  arc 
endeavouriog  to  alleviate  their  self-choscu  martyrdom  by, 
new  variety  in  their  own  Geld,  the  omoivoroaa  epicure 
an  advaatage  by  their  e.Yi»tence. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  of 
importance,  that  it  should  have  received  attention  long. 
posaiUe  to  combine  vegetable  and  animal  flavours,  an^ 
dnce  an  infinite  variety  of  new  flavours.  I  do  not  r 
combinations  made  in  the  kitchen — as  in  stews  and 
soups— hut  to  far  more  subtle  and  delicious  combinat 
Uviu;^  nuinial. 

It  is  wcU-knuwn  that  many  birds  and  l:)ca<st8  are  no] 
oertaia  timea  of  tlie  year,  owin^  to  the  food  they  ca 
other  hand,  it  is  proven  that  the  canvas-back  duck,  the  ma 
morsel  known  to  mortid  palate,  owes  its  (exquisite  aroma 
the  so-called  wild  celery  on  which  it  feeds  in  the  Chesa; 
for  if  the  same  bird  is  killed  in  the  State  of  New  1 
New  Jersey,  its  flavour  is  not  superior  to  that  of  ol 
Again,  the  davour  of  Congo  chickens  is  described  by 
tourist  as  being  of  peculiar  cxccElcnce,  and  he  adds, 
chickcnx  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  piue-applc«. 

"Why  should  not  the  principle  here  involved  be  a| 
systematic  manner  ?  By  rearing  poultry  and  other  anin 
of  a  special  fragrance,  tliis  quality  might  be  imparted  to  \ 
and  the  producers,  like  certain  wine-growers,  might  mal 
by  securing  an  iuternational  reputation  for  the  exceUeu 
special  ■■  branda.'^      tiuch  original  ituancea  of  flaroar  won 
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in  tnccession  four  of  oar  priucipal  beverages — -coffee,  tea,  beer  and 
■wine — a?  illustrations  of  the  gaatroiiomie  value  of  odours. 

The  commercial  ralue  of  coflee,  au  expert  tells  us,  is  determined 

bf  the  amount  of  the  aromatic  volatile  oil  which  develops  in  it  in 

tbe  process  of  roasting.     This  aromatic  oil  ia  called  caffeoae.     But 

,  coff'C   lias    another    active    principle,    au    alkaloid    called  caffeine, 

I  wliich  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  vascular  and   nervuuH  Kystems,  and 

ii  oseii  as  a  medicine.     Noir  the  art  of  making  gO()d  colTco  cousiata 

,  in  eliminating,  as   far  as    possible,  the  eflects  of  the  caffeine,  and 

I  derelopiag  those  of  the  Tragraat  caffcoue.     Tu  the  caCIeinc  are  due 

die  wakefulness  and  other  disorders  resulting  from  au  excessive  use 

Looflee  ;  while  the  aromatic  cafleoue  produces  its  exhilarating  cffccta 

^etitnulatiii';  the  nerves  of  smell,  and  is  therefore  not  only  harmless, 

directly  beneficial ;    for  it  cures   headaches,  dispels  fatigue,  and 

iates  the  torpid  nutritive  nerves  to  new  life  and  energy. 

[The  directions   given  by  connoisseurs  for  the  preparation  of  coffee 

[l)car  out  the  theory  that  everything  depends  on  the  preservation 

,  development  of  the  aroma.      Five   points  arc  of  special  import- 

-(1)    Aging: — "By    prolonged    keeping,"    says    Mr.    Jame'* 

in,   in    his    enccUcut    article    on    coffee,  in   the    Encyciojutdia 

lamica^  "  it    is  found  that   the  richness   of  any  seeds    in   this 

sliar  (aromatic)    oil   is  increased,  and  with  increased  aroma  the 

Tec  also  yields  a  blander  and  more  mellow  beverage."      (2)  Itoaat- 

"  Equally  by  inefficient  and  by  excessive  roasting  touch  of  the 

91  of  the  coffee  is  lost,  and  its  infusion  i*  neitheir  tu/reeable  to  tkf 

if  nor  rxhilnrntinff  in  its  tnfuence."      (3)  Grinding  :  Aa  ground 

Bm  parts  rapidly  with   its  odour,  "  the  grinding  should  only  be 

when  the  coffee  is  about   to   be  prepared  ;"  whereas  in  many 

rholds,  to  save   trouble,  it  is  bought   ground,  and   mixed  with 

iterious  ingredients.      (4)  Coffee  roust  not  be  a  decoction.     "  To 

j  obtain  coffee  with  a  full    aroma   it   must   be  prepared  ns  an  infusion 

with  boiling  water."    (J)  Quantity;  Mr.  Partou  recommends  from  an 

ooBce  to  one  and  a  half  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of  the  infusion. 

Another  writer  thus  explains  the  fact,  that  in  the  domestic  circle 

coffee  is  so  often  a  bitter  failure  :  "  Somehow  or  other,  lovely  woman 

vtll  not  stoop  to  tlio  folty  of  putting  in  a  whole  cup  of  coffee  for  two 

people, '  not  for  any  one.'     Coffee  must  he  brewed  by  mau  for  man/' 

At  a  public  place  the  only  certain  way  of  getliug  a  cup  of  pure 

■coffee  is  to  follow  the  example  of  the  traveller  who  arrived  at  an  inn 

and  asked   the   hostess  to  bring  him  all  the  chicory  iu  the  house. 

She  did  BO,  whereupon  he  told  her  to  leave  it  and  go  and  make  a 

fup  of  coffee  for  him.      Some  (ccouomical)  people,  it  is  true,  assert 

:hat  they  like  chicory  decoction  quite   as   well  as  coffee — "  a  matter 

if  taste,"  they  add.     Precisely,  of  good  and  bad  taste,  as  usual  when 

his  plea  is  advanced.      Au   Esquimaux   who   prefers  bis  ei^gs  a  la 
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Scliliemaun,  would  probably  offer  the  «amc  apology.  Chicory  lickf 
the  aoul  of  coffee — its  aromatic  oil.  Those  vrho  drink  it  with  tmj 
aatisfactioii  owe  this  entirely  to  the  cream  and  angnr  with  which  it 
ia  flavoured  ;  and  there  is  reasou  to  8us|M"ct  that  their  sense  of  imcli 
is  defective — analogous  to  colour-blintluess  and  tone-deafbe«*— or  al 
least  that  it  lacka  tratuiug  aud  aulTiciuui  relmcmeut  to  enable  tbea 
tu  appreciate  the  delicate  fragrance  of  CDfTce. 

Others  who  are  able  to  appreciate  real  coffee,  are  too  good-natured 
in  acccpliug  auythiug  that  ia  placed  before  them.  In  ordering 
wine  ur  a  duck  they  are  particular  iu  8[>ccifying  what  they  want; 
hut  when  it  comes  to  coffee,  they  allow  any  one  of  the  thirty-seven 
known  varieties  to  he  placed  before  them  as  "  ^[oeha."  If  they 
iusiated  ua  gutting  what  lUey  paid  for,  adulteration  would  bo  more 
severely  punished,  life  would  gain  an  added  pleasure,  and,  greatest 
of  all  blessings,  old  maid»  would  be  able  to  meet  in  the  afternoon 
aud  discuss  the  ilijfurent  ijualities  and  ages  of  tlieir  hereragej  just  as 
their  brothers  and  fathers  do  with  their  vintages.  *■ 

Tea,  although  much  more  easily  made  than  coffee,  is  still  mow 
difficult  to  get  properly  prepared,  at  least  in  public  planes.  Not  one 
restaurateur  ia  a  hundred  seems  to  know  or  care  what  an  titter 
abomination  is  the  opaque,  inky  fluid,  bitter  bh  gall,  and  deroid  of 
agreeable  fragrance,  which  he  sells  to  unoffending  gncsts.  From 
indolence  or  ignorance  the  rook  allows  the  leaves  to  remain  in  «»- 
tact  with  the  hot  water  for  an  hour,  which  is  quite  as  idiotic  a«  it 
would  be  to  boil  them.  Tea  thus  made,  iustcad  of  being  mildly 
and  harmlessly  exhilarating,  shatters  the  nervous  system,  and,  if 
rcjjularly  taken,  may  be  as  injurious  as  alcohol  in  large  doses.  In 
makiug  tea  the  same  object  is  to  be  aimed  at  as  in  makiug  roffcc — 
the  elimiuation  of  iojurious  ingredients  (thciae  and  tannin),  and  the 
preBervation  of  the  volatile  aromatic  oil,  on  which  alono  the  value  of 
the  tea  dcjieuds.  To  obtain  tbis  aruma,  pour  the  water,  just  before 
it  begius  to  boil,  on  the  leaves  placed  iu  a  heated  vessel;  let  it 
stand  tbrec  or  four  minutes,  then  pour  into  the  cup  and  drink  it 
slowly. 

As  commonly  prepared,  tea  is  so  bitter  and  disagreeable  that  the 
addition  of  milk  becomes  almost  necessary  to  make  it  palatable, 
^ut  to  put  milk  or  cream  into  properly  prepared  tea  is  to  commit 
an.  unpardonable  gastronomic  solecism ;  not  only  for  the  faneifnl 
reason  that  a  chemical  compound  results  from  the  mixture,  rrscm- 
bling  the  basis  of  leather,  but  because  the  addition  of  milk  disguises 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  ttie  tea,  and  makes  one  kind  taste-  almost 
exactly  like  another,  very  much  in  tlic  same  way  as  French  cooks 
sometimes  spoil  the  natural  flavour  of  Bsh  with  their  eternal  sauces, 
till  you  are  unable  to  tell  whether  yoti  are  eating  salmon  or  sbarki 
cat-fiih  or  dog-fish.     Sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  should  be 
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idded   to  teiL      For   it  makes  the  taste  of  the   tea  more  agreeable 
vilhout  in  the  least  interfering  with  ita   fragrance.      Mitk-and-tca 
0000  becomes  very   inaipid   to   the   senses  of  tbosc  who  have  once 
jttustomcd   themsclrcs   to   dritik  plaiu    tea.     Moreover,  there  is   a 
^wial  eDJoymeat  to  be  derived  from  each  kind  of  tea ;    and  how 
■jpitely  the  sense  of  smett  can  l>e  educated  in  the  art  of  discriminat- 
icg  tcaa  b  shown  in  the  case    of  professional   tea-tistcrs,  vho   can 
diitiB^sh  cot  ouiy  tlie  country  and  the  locality  where  the  leaves 
«(fc  grown,  but  the  rear  and  season,  and  even  the  ship  that  brougbt 
tken  across  the  ocean. 
Tea  and  cofiec  might  be  called  fcmiDine  bcTemgcs,  inasmuch  as 
fair  SCI   seem  on  the  whole  to  be  more  addicted  to  their  use 
men,      Hut  for  the  drink  next  on  our  list  the  female  population 
tmoftt  countries  docs  not  show  such  a  decided  appreciation.     The 
commonly  giren  by  ladies  why  they  do  not  like  beer  is  that 
"so  bitter;"    but   the   real  reasou  is   that  women  are  rarely 
lUed  to  drink  beer  under  favourable  circumstances.     The  essence 
ilxer  lies  in  its  aromatic  gas.     If  that  is  allowed  io  escape  the 
lastcs  stale,  tiat,  and  bitter,  and  gives  rise  to  headaches   and 
in;  whereas,  with  the  gas,  it  is  palatable,  wholesome,  and  au 
>digoktion.     To  get  it  in  this  state  it  must  be  taken  from  a  keg 
iy  tapped  and  drunk  on  the  spot  without  mucli  delay;  ami  since 
of    the   higher   classes  iu   this    country   do    not    frequent 
lilies  where  beer  is  kept  un   tap,  they  never  have  au  opportunity 
find  out   how   good  beer  really  "  tastesj"  fur  bottled  beer  coll- 
jinmed  at  home  is  always  vastly  inferior  to  keg  beer.     In  Munich, 
Woor.  which  is  the  paradise  of  beer-drinkers,  women  are  as  fond  of 
boor  as  tlie  men,  because  it  is  considered  perfectly  proper  for  the  best 
lilies  to  visit  the  festively  illuminated  beer-gardens  in  the  evening. 
In  Munich,  too,  every  mug  and  glass  has  a  lid  to  prevent  the  ga> 
Aob  escaping  too  rapidly.     This  gas  must  not  be  coufouaded  with 
<W  artificial  foam  which  dishonest  bar  tenders  produce  in  a  glass  by 
haidiug  it  far   below  the  faucet,  a.  practice  wliieh  not  only  compels 
(!j«  guest    to  pay  fcr  half  a  glass  of  empty  fuam,  but  which  allows 
!&e   rtal  gas   to  escape  prematurely.     Kvery  beer  gloss  in  Munich 
IU  a  mark  up  to  which  the  lii[uid  must  reach  by  a  legal  eoactmeut, 
aa»cqueutly  little  or  uu  foam  is  dished  up  with  the  beer,  and  the 
Kircrs  admit  that  the  best  beer  has  no  fuam  at  the  top.     Waiters, 
pouring  out  bottlcil    beer  invariably  make  the  mistake  of  holding 
P  t.lie  bottle  as  high  as  possible  so  as  to  get  a  fuam. 
From  wine  and  most  other  drinks  beer  dilfcrs  in  this,  that  it  mu&t 
'  m'walluwod  iu  targe  doses  to  be  fully  appreciated.     The  most  eou- 
UdJ  hcer-driiiker  is  overcome  with  nausea  if  he  attempts  to  empty 
gl&it)  with  a  spouu ;   and  under  no  circumstances  sbuuld  a  glass 
rv^  for  more  than  three  or  four  swallows.     The  greatest  amount  of 
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bliss  is  apparently  vouchsafed  to  those  vho  can  gulp  dovn  a  whole 
pint  at  OTicc  Such  magicians  are  as  common  as  blat^kberrics  ia 
Germany ;  and  they  often  give  vent  to  their  satiafaction  by  a  sort  of 
gastronomic  grunt — a  prolonged  iiah  !  The  Munich  Fliegentie  Rllitttr 
ouc€  had  a  picture  of  an  artist  sitting  in  front  of  a  country  tarera 
drinking  beer.  The  boat  watches  him  tritb  a  look  of  dissatisfactioo, 
and  finally  aska  :  "  Don't  you  like  my  beer  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  replied 
the  artist;  "it  ia  very  good."  "Why,  then,"  retorted  the  host. 
"  don't  you  say  iiah  !  when  you  finish  a  glass  ?  " 

After  nil,  however,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Germans  heeded 
Bismarck's  adTiee,  that  wine  should  become  their  national  drink, 
iosteud  of  beer.  Though  iufiuitely  preferable  to  whisky,  rum,  or  giu, 
as  a  regular  beverage,  beer  uo  doubt  has  a  tendency  to  wake  its 
devotees  phlegmatic;  and  iu  Germany  it  gives  a  "l>e«ry'*or  turgid 
quality  to  the  very  style  of  national  literature,  Kow  since,  on  the 
ether  baud,  tea  is  upt  to  iuterfero  with  digestion  if  taken  with 
meat;  and  sinuc  cofTco  is,  by  universal  consent,  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  meal,  it  follows  logically  that  tlie  proper  thing  to  drink  with  the 
dinner  is  wine.  Water  might  bo  suggested  aa  an  alternative;  but 
water  is  a  fluid  which  every  prudent  man  must  regard  with  grare 
suspicion.  According  to  a  tradition  embodied  in  a  German  student 
song,  wine  first  came  into  vogue  through  i'uther  Koah,  who  objected 
to  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  ao  many  sinful  men  and  beasts  had 
been  drowned.  Possibly  this  objection  no  longer  exists  in  all  its 
primitive  force;  but  modern  science  is  beginning  to  trace  alt  diseases 
to  the  ravages  of  microsoopic  organisms  which  are  introduced  into 
our  Rystcms  in  the  water  wc  drink.  Who  knows  but  that  these  odious 
microbes  are  the  very  atoms  and  molecules  of  tlte  sinful  beings  that 
were  destroyed  during  the  deluge?  Ice  does  not  kill  them;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  their  strougholds ;  and  the  daily  drinking  of  ice- 
water  may  be  the  cause  of  infecting  the  uystem  with  dire  disease 
incurable. 

It  is  to  be  rcgretlifd  that  the  drinking  of  ice-water  is  one  of  the 
"  Americnuiems "  ivLicU  are  yearly  becoming  more  prevalent  iu 
Europe.  In  America  ice-waler  is  always  the  first  thing  a  waiter 
places  befuic  you  at  breakfa»t,  lunch  and  dinner;  and  thousands  use 
it  as  the  lirst  course,  xvt  if  their  stomachi!  were  intended  as  refrigeraiors 
for  the  food  following.  This  absurd  habit  ruins  the  digestion  and  con- 
stitution of  thousands,  and  probably  does  more  harm  than  all  the 
alcoholic  liquors  condemned  by  the  temperance  fanatics.  If  Amcriwin 
women  would  drink  a  pint  of  harmless  light  claret  in  place  of  ice- 
water,  there  would  be  less  nna;mia  and  invalidism  among  them,  fewer 
pale  faces  and  fragile  form.^.  As  for  the  men,  in  moat  countries,  the 
bnun-workcrs,  at  any  rate,  often  need  wine,  and  arc  benefited  by  it. 
They  live  under  artificial  conditions,  and  therefore  need  artificiai  aid, 
lince   brain   work   weakens    the    6lomach-~lhe   brain    being 
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of  parasite  of  the  body,  drainiog  the  rilal  powers  nod  supplying  itonc 

^x«ctly.     It  is  aatoniahing,  by-thc-way,  that  no  one  ha>)  ever  pointed 

out  *''6  fallary  of  the  common  argument  that  wine  does  not  benefit 

the  digestion,  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  experiments  with 

artificial  digestion  alcohol  seemed  rather  to  retanl  than  to  advance  it. 

Xfais  is  most  peruliar  logic.     The  alcohol,  in  small  rjuantitics,  aided 

by  the    bouquet    of   tho  wine,  promotca   digCAtion,  not  by   direct 

chemical  action,  bnt  by  stimulating  the  nerves  to  fresh  activity,  in 

^Ktbe  wmc  way  aa  vrc  have  seen  it  to  be  the  case  with  aromatic  solid 

^HAtod.     In  artificial  digestion  there  are  no  nerves  to  stimulate;  hence 

^HUk  cnacs  are  not  comjiarnble. 

"     Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  nc»er  made  a  wiser  remark  than  when  he 

wrote  that,  "  Wine — used  in  moderation — adds  to  the  agreeablcness 

«f  life— for  adults  at  any  rate — and  whatever  adds  to  the  agrecaWe- 

aess  of  life  adds  to  its  resources  and  powers."    That  is  the  philosophy 

of  epicurism  in  a  nutshell.      Wine,  however,  should  never  be  taken 

before  work  as  a  stimulus,  but  only  after  work,  to  prevent  the  brain 

iroixi  morbidly  brooding  over  its  problems  or  troubles,  to  ensure  deep 

slet^p.  and  to  supply  the  nutritirc  nerves  with  extra  power. 

But  the  moat  important  thing  to  remember  in  drinkiug  wine  is, 
after-  all,  that  its  essence,  its  soul,  lies  in  the  perfume  or  "bouquet." 
On  this  bouquet  the  commercial  and  gastronomic  value  of  wines 
depend  almost  entirely.  Old  wines  arc  as  a  rule  the  best,  because  age 
mellowa  their  tartness,  and  intensifies  the  perfume.  Tokay  is  cou- 
ered  the  queen  of  wines,  because,  while  its  percentage  of  alcohol 
smaller,  even  than  that  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  wines,  it  baa  a 
and  most  exquisite  Iwuquct,  which  the  art  of  the  chemist  us  M 
iwerlcss  to  reproduce  as  the  fragrance  of  a  wild  violet. 
To  know  how  to  drink  wine  is  the  thing  next  in  importance.  It 
an  art  but  little  understood  by  the  multitude.  Unlike  beer,  it 
lOuld  always  be  sipped ;  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  taken  at  a 
c,  the  mure  delicious  will  be  its  fragrance.  Dealers  in  genuine 
ines  (rarae  irreit)  have  a  habit  of  placing  before  an  intending  por- 
r  several  samples  in  small  glosHcs.  If  he  gulps  down  the  whole 
at  once,  he  will  in  all  probability  not  get  the  choicest  brands ; 
r  tho  dealer  justly  reasons  that  would  be  tlirowiiig  pearls  where 
they  would  not  be  appreciated.  Such  u  drinker  is  like  a  tourist,  who 
"  does  "  a  whole  gallery  in  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  a 
angle  picture.  £picurcs  allow  their  Chambertin  or  Li^ville  to  melt 
OB  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  and  roll  down  the  throat  slowly,  all  the 
while  enjoying  the  frogranec  by  exhaling  tbrongh  tho  nose  {uucon- 
ecioualy).  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  tho  case  of  wine,  as 
of  fruit,  the  external  odour  is  also  of  much  importance.  Hence  the 
wider  the  glni>s,  the  larger  is  the  evaporating  surface  and  the  more 
lusdoos  the  bonquct. 

Ubnby  T.  Fincks. 
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THE  first  oljject  of  cducalioa  liciag  to  briug  the  iiiiu<l  of  men 
into  direct  rctation  with  its  KXirrQuiiiliiigi*,  and  as  this  com- 
muuiou  IK  unly  [loselblc  thron<;h  tlic  sciiscf,  ttic  importaiica  of  the 
cultivatiuii  uf  lite  senses  is  Au\y  insisLcd  iipoD  by  all  educatiaaai 
authorities.  Now,  of  the  several  organs  through  which  wn  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  extcruiil  world,  the  sense  of  touch  and  iho 
muscular  sense  have  a  certain  prominence  as  giving  us  perceptions 
which  arc  mainly  intellectual.  For  this  reason  we  should  expect 
that  the  training  of  the  muscular  and  tactile  sensibility  of  the  hniul| 
and  the  training  of  the  muscular  sense  generally,  ns  exercised  in  the 
determination  of  sixc,  aliaiic,  and  rcsistaii'Cc,  would  form  an  essential 
factor  of  education.  But  so  little  has  this  been  the  case  th.-it,  until 
comparatively  recent  timej,  the  training  of  the  faculties  by  which  we 
obtain,  at  first  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  things  about  us  lias  been 
sadly  neglected,  and  oducatioa  lias  consisted  mainly  in  storing  the 
memory  with  words,  with  the  statements  nud  opiuions  of  others,  §jxd 
with  inftrences  therefrom.  Apart  altogether  from  the  v&luo  of  the 
constructive  power  which  manual  skill  affords,  the  knowledge  of  tlio 
properties  of  matter  which  is  obtained  in  the  acquisition  of  that  skill 
is  cousiderable,  and  cannot  be  equally  well  acquired  iu  any  other 
way.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  manual  traiuitig  its  value  as  an 
educational  disci^liucj  and  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
coming  to  lie  regarded  as  uu  important  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  nearly  every  country.  "The  iutrodnctirju  of  manual  work 
into  our  schools  is  important,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "not  metefy 
from  the  advantugii  which  would  result  to  health,  not  merely  from 
the  training  of  the  hand  as  nu  instrument,  but  also  from  its  effect 
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tbc  mind  itsetr."  *^     And  it  is  to  this  effect  on  tlie  miud  that  I 
^csirc  to  call  esiiecial  attention  in  this  article. 

By  maiiual  training  one  commonly  means  exercises  in  tho  use  of 
^e  tools  employed  in  working  wood  and  iron. 

It   cannot  be  too  often   re|]c&ted   that   the    object   of  irorkshup 

practice,  as  a   part   of  general  education,  is   not  to  teach  a  boy  a 

^(-iide,  but  to  develop  hia  faculties  and  to  give  bitu  manual  skill ;  that, 

^tbougb  the  carpcuter's  bench  and  the  turner's  luthc  are  employed 

^  instruments  of  such  trainiog,  the  object  of   tbc  instruction  is  not 

j(j  create  cari»enters  or  joiners,  but  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the 

properties  of  such  common  substanrca  as  wood  and  iron,  to  teach  the 

}i^d  and  eye  to  work   in  unison,  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  exact 

iQca^urcmcnts,  and   to  cu&blc    him   by  the   use  of  tools  to  produce 

actual  tilings  from  drawings  that  represent  them.      The  discipline  of 

workshop  instruction  may  be  regarded   as  supplementary  to  that  of 

drawing,  with   wbidi,  howcrer,  it   should  always   be    associated,  as 

teaching   a    knowledge   of  nuhslanre  in    addition    to    that  of  forta. 

lloKOTcr,  nnder  competent  instructors,  it  may  be  made  an  instm- 

jt  of  etlucation   similar,  in   many  respects,  to   practical   science. 

,  tbc  workshop,  the  operations  to  be  performed  arc  less  delicate,  the 

eajuremcnts  are  uot  required  to  be  so  exact,  the  instruments  are 

Dore  easily  understood,  tlic  substances  employed  arc  more  ordiuary; 

tlie  training  is  very  simitar,  and    in  so  far  as  the  faculties  cxcr- 

are  those  of  observation  rather  than  of  iuference,  the  training, 

lucationally   coustiJered,    is  a    letting    introduction    to    laboratory 

cttcc.      At  the  Kauic  time,  the   skill    actjuired    iu   the  workshop  is 

rticul&rly  serviceable  to  the  laboratory  studeut  la  enabling  biro  to 

ke  aud  fit  apparatus,  and  in  giving  liim  that  adroitness  ou  which 

in  scientific  wurk  so  much   depends.      But  whilst  a  certain 

Bat  of  manual  training  is  valuable  in  the  education  of  all  classes 

persons — a  fact  which  is  already  recognired  by  the  head-masters 

several  of  our  be&t  secondary  schools- — the  uidulDeas  of  this  kind 

traiuing  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  working 

et,  whose  education  is  too  limited  and  often  too  hurried  to  admit 

fl'anT  practical  science  teachiug,  such  as  older  cbiidreu  obtaiu,  aud 

to  whom  the  skill  acquired  is  of  real  advantage  in  inducing  in  them 

u>  aptitude  and  taste  for  handicrafts,  iu  facilitating  the  aequisiliou  of 

*  trailo,  and  po&sibly  iu  shortening  the   period  of  apprenticeship,  or 

o^    that  preliminary  training   which    iu  no  many  occupations   takes 

*he   place  of  it. 

A u  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  iutroductiou  of  manual 
tniiniag  into  elementary  echoots  ou  ttkc  grouud  that,  as  the  children 
flf  tljc  working  classes  necessarily  leave  school  at  an  early  a;re,  aud 
^end  their  lives  for  the  most  part   in    manual  work,  such   time  as 

*   i'o'lnighijf  Beeine,  October,  p.  467- 
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tliej  can  give  to  study  should  be  occupied  in  other  pursuit: 
cultivating  a  taste  for  retitling,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  book3-ff«^ 
knowledge.  This  objection  is  due  to  a  miBcouccptioa  of  the  trucrz».»ae 
objects  and  aims  of  education,  and  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  o&^:^»» 
■what  ia  meant  by  workshop  instruction.  To  assume  that  the  best^^^rt 
education  ran  be  gircn  through  the  medium  of  book*  only,  andX:»^d 
cannot  he  equally  well  obtained  from  tbe  study  of  things,  is  a  survival  J-^mI 
of  the  McdiBBvalifitu  against  which  nearly  all  modern  educationalX-^^al 
authorities  protest.  But  there  is  another  and  more  deeply  rooted  -E»  sd 
error  in  this  argument.  People  often  talk  and  write  as  if  schocl-  —  H- 
time  should  be  utilizctl  for  teaching  those  things  which  a  child  is  -^  sit 
not  likely  to  care  to  learn  in  artcr-life;  whereas  the  real  aim  of'3fc<::>f 
school  education  should  be  to  create  a  desire  to  eontinne  in  after-life 
the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  acquired  ia  schfwl.  in 
other  worda,  the  school  should  be  made,  as  far  as  pixssible,  a  prepara- 
tiou  for  the  whole  work  of  life,  and  should  naturally  lead  up  to  it. 
The  endeavour  of  all  educators  should  be  to  establish  such  a  relation 
between  school  instruction  and  the  occupations  of  life  as  to  prevent ,; 
any  break  of  continuity  iu  passing  from  oue  to  the  other,  TIic^ 
methods  by  which  we  gain  information  aud  experience  in  the  ^"^J^-^ 
world  should  be  identical  with  those  adopted  in  schools. 

It  is  because  the  opposite  theory  has  so  long  prevailed,   that  on:^^ 
school  traiaiug  has  proved  so  inadequate  a  preparation  for  the  n^^^ 
work  of  life.     This   was   not   the   case   ia  former  times  ;  and  tt::^-^ 
demand  for  technical  instruction,  both  iu  our  elementary  and  iu  o^^jj- 
sccondary  schools,  is  a  protest  against  the  contrast  which  has  so  lo^^^'- 
existed  bcttvccu  the  subjects  atid  methods  of  school  teaching  aud  ^lav 
practical  work  of  cvery-duy  life. 

Wo  are  always  justly  complainingj  that  in  this  country  child*"®" 
leave  school  at  too  young  an  age,  before  they  can  have  had  time    *" 
properly  assimilate  the  knowledge  they  have  acqnired,  with  the  re*"-" 
that  they  soon  forget  a  great  part  of  the  little  they  hare  learnt,       -A' 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  thry  begin   to    feci  the  wau* 
technical  instruction,  they  are  wholly  unprepared  to  avail  themselvc?*  ** 
the  opportunities  for  obtaining  it    now  brought  within  their  re*"   ^ 
It   is   to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that  Contiuuation  Sebools    ^"^ 
Recreative  Classes  are  much  needed.     But  tlnre  can  be  little  *^o**^j 
if  elementary  education  were  made  more  practical,  that  parents  wo*^ 
be  more  willing,  even   at  some  sacrifice,  to  let  their  children  bco^*i 
by  it.     They  are  oftenl  ed  to  take  their  children  away  ijrom  sch*:'*'  ' 
because  they  do  not  see  much  use  in  the  "schooling."     Of  co«»^^^ 
the  desire  to  secure  the  child's  early  earnings  operates  in  very  ni*»*^ 
cases ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  pare** 
to  forego  these  earnings^  if  the  school- teaching  had  more  direct  rc»*'^_    - 


cnce  to  the  work,  in  which  the  ehildrcu  are  likely  to  be  flubsequer* 
occupied. 
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>Iov,  iu  order  that  msouul  training  may  serve  the  purpose  of  an 

i.^teUectual  discipline,  the  methods  of  instrnction  mmt  be  carefally 

tonitilercd.      That  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  the  develop- 

■meBlof  the  mental  faculties,  arc  the  tme  objects  of  the  itutruction 

iliould  never   be  lost  sight  of.     In  many  respects,  the  itutruction 

should  partake  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  object'lcsson.    Before 

Uie  pnpil  commences  to  apply  his  toots  to  the  material  in  hund,  ho 

iibould  learn  something  of  its  nature  and  properties.    The  teacher,  in 

a  few  words  introductory  to  each  lesson,  should  explain  to  his  pupils 

the  dUtiugruishing  characteristics  of  ditFereut  kinds  of  wood,  as  met 

[.vith  in  the  shop  and  as  found  in  Nature,  and  aUo  the  ditTerences  ia 

the  structure  and  properties  of  wood  according  to  its  sections,  treat- 

aent,  &c.     And  he  should  illustrate  his  lessons  by  reference  to  speci- 

stoii  and  examples,  a  collection  of  which  should   be  found  in  every 

idiool  workshop.      Somcthiug  should    be  said  of  the  countries  from 

vliicb  timber  i&  imparted,  and   the  conditions   under  which   it   ia 

ilioaght  and  sold,  and  in   this   way  the  material  to  he  manipulated 

:  ibouU  be  made  the  centre  of  a  series  of  scientific  object- lessons. 

Coacurrently  with  the  practice  in  the  use  of  any  tool,  the  pupil 

abouM  leoxa  ita  construction,  the  reason  of  its  shape,  aud  the  history 

|af  its  development  from  other  simpler  forms.      The  saw,  the  plane, 

ibe  chisp],  aud  the  callipers  should  each  be  made  the  subject  of  an 

i  abject- Icstiou  to  the  pupils.      In  the  same  way,  the  tcatihcr  nhuuld 

[explain  the  purposes  of  tho  different  parts  of  couKtructivc  work,  and 

ibould  h&ro  models  of  tcnuon,  mortice,  dovctailicig,  ami  other  joints 

te  illubirate   his  ex pla nations.'^     Fifteen   or   twenty   minutes   thus 

spent  might  be  made  the  means  of  stimulatin;;  the  tiitclligence  and 

ofeicrcising  the  observ'iug  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  children, 

ud  of  enabling  them  to  fully  understand  the  work  tbcy  are  doing 

and  the  instrnments  they  are  using. 

Further,  the   children  should  be   taught,  from  the  very  first,  to 

work  from  correct  scale  drawings,  made  by  themselves  from  their 

Qwa  rough  sketches.       How  simple  soever  the  object  may  be   whicli 

tic  pnpil  is  to  construct,  it  should  exactly  correspond  with  his  own 

liMwiiigs.      In  this  way,  the  workshop  instruction  supplcmcnti  and 

a  meaning  to  the  drawing  lesson,  and  the  sehool-tca^hing  is 

l»de  to  have  a  direct   bearing   upon   the  subsequent  work  of  the 

isnn.     Dr.    Woodward,  the  instmctor  of  the   St.  Ijouis   Manual 

•Vaiuing  School,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  organizing 

wid  wnpcrin tending  workshop  instruction,  tells  us  that  "  the  habit  of 

forking  from  drawiugs  and  to  nice  measurements  gives  to   students 

confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new;"    and    he   justly  claims 

"  that  it  is   the  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  taught  the  three 

*  OotWlians  of  tLeac  uiudeli  for  icliool  piirpoccs  are  sold  by  Means.  Sclirbiler  uf 
OvttimUdl. 
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inctLoda  of  expreMiou — lat,  by  tlic  writteo,  priated,  or  spoken  word) 
2qA,  hy  tbe  pencil  and  brusli,  using  the  various  kinds  of  graphic 
art;  3rd,  through  tbe  iustrunieutality  of  tools  and  mnterials,  whiclu 
enable  one  to  express  thought  in  the  concrete/'*  The  Committed 
of  Council  on  KducatioD,  in  their  recent  report,  spcakiug  of  the 
teaching  of  cooking  to  girls,  say  ; — "  After  the  three  elementary 
liiihjects  and  sewing,  no  subject  is  of  sueh  itnporlanee  for  the  class  of 
girls  who  attend  Public  Elementarr  Schools,  and  Icisaous  ia  it,  if 
properly  given,  will  be  found,  to  be  not  only  of  practical  use,  but  to 
have  the  ctfeet  of  awakening  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the 
children."  Surely,  nliat  Is  true  of  sewing  aod  cooking  in  tbe  case  of 
girls,  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  of  drawiug  and  haudicraftA  in  tb^ 
case  of  boy».  ,f 

In  mauy  partx  uf  tlie  Continent,  manual  training  has  dow  for 
some  years  been  associated  with  elementary  iiiatructiou.  In  I-'rance, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Holland,  oud  Sweden  the  workshop  is  a  part  of 
the  sebool-buildiug  ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  number  of  manual 
training  schools  of  higher  grade,  somewhat  similar  to  the  wcll-kuown 
apprenticeship  schools  of  France,  is  steadily  increasing.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  published  accounts  of  tbc»c  schools,  and  from  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  in  the  XJuited 
States,  an  enthusiasm  is  spreading  among  Americans  in  favour  of 
workshop  instruction, which  is  likely  to  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  industrial  progress  of  this  eminently  practical  and  inventive  people. 
Ia  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  ou  Technical  Instruction, 
notices  will  be  found  of  some  of  the  principal  continental  schools 
which  arc  now  Pilled  with  workshops.  Sir  John  LubtKKk,  in  tbe 
nrttcle  above  quoted,  lias  supplemented  this  information  by  reference 
to  the  "  Sliijd  **  system  of  manual  instruction  which  is  adopted  in 
Sweden,  An  intcrestin?  account  of  this  system  has  been  written  by 
M.  Sluya,  who  is  well  known  to  educationists  from  his  roaucctiou 
with  the  Ecole  Modeic  of  Brussels,  Since  the  llcport  of  the 
Commissioucrs  was  published,  the  movement  in  favour  of  workshop 
teaehiug  iu  schooU  has  advanced  rnpidly  in  France.  Nearly  cvcrr 
large  town  has  now  its  higher  elementary  school  (a  type  cf  scbool  as 
yet  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  country),  fitted  with  workshops  for 
wood  aud  iron;  and,  out  of  174  primary  schools  supported  by  the 
City  of  Paris,  95  arc  now  provided  with  workshops,  90  for  instruc* 
tion  iu  carpentry  and  wood-turning,  and  5  for  metal  work.  In 
these  schools,  the  manual  teaching  has  hitherto  been  given 
either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  scliool  hours  ;  but  the  Mtiuicipal 
Council  of  Paris  attach  such  importance  to  this  training,  that  it  if 
proposed  to  make  the  workshop  iustructiun  a  part  of  tbe  rc-gulai 
school  curriculum.  This  change  will  necessitate  a  rc-arrangomcnt 
*  "VroMtfilingB  of  Intciuatio;:al  C<yii[rreDCe  on  Kdncatioai,"  LoDdon,  ISS*,  vol  ft.  p.  W. 
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of  the  school  hours  aad  the  pronsioa  of  workshops  in  the  remaining 
79  achooLs  in  which  they  have  not  yet  been  fitted.  But  it  is  coa- 
MetitW  expected  that  the  Maaicipality  of  Paris,  which  haa  done  so 
BQch  for  the  tecbuical  education  of  its  artiaans,  will  not  hesitate  to 
iBcar  this  ailditioaal  expense.  The  action  of  the  City  of  Paris  gives 
•^ticeal  irm'^ht  to  the  recommendation  of  the  English  Commis- 
liooers  on  thin  subject 

Experiments  of  introdncing  workshops  into  elementary  schools 
have  been  tried  in  this  conntry,  vtth  resultn  aufRctentty  encouraging 
to  justify  the  eTtensioi  of  the  system.  la  Shetlield,  Birmingham,  and 
i^tas^vr  the  results  hare  }xen  eminently  sati-ifactory.  In  London,  the 
eiperiment  has  recently  been  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  under  not  the 
mojt  favourable  circumstancea,  in  the  Beethoven  Street  Schools ;  but 
the  report  of  Mr.  Tate,  th«  energetic  head-master,  is  so  encooraging 
that  the  School  Board  of  London  is  rery  desirous  of  extending 
ihe  •ystcm  of  ioatraction  to  a  large  number  of  the  schools  under  its 
eoatnl.     In  his  report  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Tate  says: — 

"This  cl&is  W3fl  started  on  S«pt«inber  28,  18U5,  in  a  slicd  or  workshop 
tmilt  by  the  Board  in  a  r«c«ss  in  lh«  playgroaotl,  and  the  instruction  isgiv«D 
by  tha  Khoo}-k.««p«r,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  under  the  direct  saperviuon  of 
iM'bnd-oistfvr. 

"Xha  boys  ar«  cbomn  mainly  from  the  Sereoth  Standard,  and  atltndanc* 
ttUte  workshop  ia  considered  a  privilege,  and  a  reward  of  merit  in  ordinary 
fdtool  fubjocrs.  It  is  therefore  a  stiaiulus  and  incentive  to  imluatry  and 
tlH»oa^n«s9  of  work.  This  pUn  hat  been  so  effective  tbat  a  hoy  ones 
cboMD  valnca  iho  teaching  and  practice  ao  much  that  he  continues  to  be 
duHU  each  week,  and  the  instruction  is  therefore  continuous,  for  the  elsM 
hu  bent  virtually  the  same  since  it  started. 

"  Ho^a  who  have  been  trained  in  a  good  school,  and  have  acquired  aoundly 
At  rtulini«nt8  or  edncation,  too  oflen  whe^n  they  leave  school  think  that  their 
pn>[wr  caresr  t»  a  City  counting- houM,  and  that  to  wear  black  ctothea  and 
■Ppear  as  a  gentleman  U  a  fnir  siiramit  of  tlieir  nnibition,  I  cvrtuinly  Uliak 
^t  this  workshop  for  upper  staiid»rU  bo)'»  wiU  h«\\t  to  ili«8ipute  lhl«  idea,  as 
^  *3l  show  boys  that,  aAi!r  we  have  given  tlu-m  the  best  education  which  the 
■fiool  oiTers,  we  theo  lead  them  into  the  workshop,  and  so  practically  show 
th^oi  thac  the  end  and  aim  of  our  Iruiniiig  is  to  enable  them  to  learu  soma 
Haful  crods  and  so  become  good  workmen. 

"The  workshop,  1  believe,  is  a  valuable  training  to  enable  the  eyv  and 
^Dd  to  work  in  burmony.  It  ia  tntondi'd  to  make  the  aoliool  diuvtiit^;, 
^^elally  the  scale  dran-ing  und  geometry,  ap]>ly  aa  nuK-Ii  lui  jioatlble  in  iho 
*arlc  done  in  the  workshop,  h  is  certainty  a  plenuint  mlief  to  ordinary 
*H*Ktl  work.  Sbou'd  a  boy  uot  follow  n  trade  when  be  leaves  Hhoul,  he  wilt 
^  least  be  abl«  to  in:ike  his  homo  wmk  oomfoitable  by  uilng  tli»  kklll  and 
■-*^uly  which  hv  baa  acijuired  in  this  workuboji." 

At  the  expense    of   the    Rev.   S.    Barnntt    mid    a   fow    of  his 

■nenda,  a  workshop  hflfl  rcennlly  betiii  (ilUid  in  the  nrlnKil  ftttachiul  to 
3t  Jade's  Church,  \VliitechB|icl  Arraiigriiiriiti  hnvr  hnvrn  luado  for 
protg  instruction  In  carpentry  and  luriicry  to  boya,  and  in  mwlol- 
Ingmd  wood-carving  to  ijirla  urtho  u|i|)tT  slandardi,  and  iho  rosulti 
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of  the  Itwniii  hare  fully  justified  the  mcMt  nngnine  expectations  of 
tlie  odrocates  of  tbia  kind  of  iustmction.  TIiok  who  tjKve  visitril 
these  BcbooU  have  been  struck  vitk  the  cheerful  interest  bUowu  by 
the  cbiUren  io  their  vrork,  And  hj  the  effect  of  the  t^^acbiog  ia 
quickening  their  perceptive  facultiei  and  in  stimulatiog  their  intelli- 
gence. The  contrast  between  the  liUless  and  of:eQ  inattentlre 
attitude  of  children,  occupied  with  some  ordinaij  class  lesson,  and 
the  eager  eyea  and  nimble  Itngen  of  the  same  children  at  the 
carpenter's  or  modelling  bench  ia  most  iustructire ;  and  no  one  vho 
has  seen  it  can  bare  anj  doubt  of  the  educational  value  of  this  kind 
of  training.  These  results,  it  must  be  reinembered>  hare  been 
attained  bj  teachers  most  of  whom  have  tliemselres  been  trving 
experiments^  and  have  been  vorkiog  by  the  light  of  Nature  vithont 
any  vell-considercd  methods.  Under  properly  trained  instructor!* 
the  results  would  doubtless  have  been  far  more  satisfactory. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  stimulating  effect  of 
workshop  iostroction  on  the  intelligence  of  children  will  be  such  tbsl, 
sotvithstantling  the  loss  of  the  time  spent  in  the  shop,  their  progress 
in  their  ordinary  studies  will  be  in  no  way  retarded. 

31r.  Swire  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Ute  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  states  "  that  the  half-time  children  of  the  towu  of  Keighley, 
numbering  from  1500  to  2000.  although  they  receive  less  than  four- 
teen hoursof  instruction  per  week,and  arc  required  to  attend  the  factory 
for  twenty-eight  hours  per  week  in  addition,  yet  obtain  at  the  exam- 
inations  a  higher  percentage  of  passes  than  the  average  of  children 
throughout  the  whole  country  receiving  double  tlie  amount  of 
schooling/'  This  answers  the  objection  so  often  raised,  that  the 
curricnlum  of  elementary  schools  is  already  overcrowded.  Possibly 
it  may  be  with  literary  studies,  but  not  with  practical  work,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  will  go  far  to  correct  the  tendency  to  over- 
pressure inherent  in  our  system  of  payment  by  results. 

As  n  general  rule,  children  should  be  required  to  have  passed  the 
Pifth  Standard  before  being  admitted  into  the  shop.  They  should 
receive  two  lessons  a  week,  and  each  lesson  should  be  of  about  two 
hours'  duration.  Xo  fixed  riJe  can  at  ]ire»cnt  be  given  as  t«  the 
number  of  children  who  can  be  taught  by  one  instructor.  For  con- 
venience of  supervision  the  shop  should  be  fitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  not  more  than  twenty-five  children.  On  starting  a  dass, 
each  pupil  requires  more  individual  attention  than  later  on.  A  class 
of  beginners,  therefore,  should  not  consist  of  the  full  complement  of 
children.  Where  the  same  shop  is  used  for  bench  work  and  lathe 
work,  it  will  be  found  that  a  double  lathe  will  occupy  four  pupiJs, 
that  eighteen  can  be  accommodated  at  three  carpenters'  benches, 
each  of  not  less  than  14  feet  6  inches  iu  lengthy  whilst  two  may 
be  engaged  in  sawing.     Besides  the  buichea  and  lathes,  the  Bcbocd 
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sLouId  coatain  a  large  hlarkhoard,  a  ou|}bonr<l,  vhich    is   better  tlian 
boxes  for  lioliliug  tools,  and  a  griudstoiio. 

In  catioiatiog  the  expctiso  of  acUiingthis  subject  to  our  elementary 
flcbool  course,  we  have  to  con-tider  the  cost — tirstj  of  equipping  the 
Torkshops;  sccoud,  uf  the  material  iiijcd  ;  third,  of  tlie  teaching. 

Supposing  a  shed  or  aume  other  room  to  be  fuuadj  ivhich  can  be 
nsetl  as  a  vorkshop,  tho  cost  of  equipping  the  shop  with  bcnchea 
and  with  the  necessary  tools  need  not  exceed  thirty  shillings  for 
each  pupil's  place,  and  the  workshop  can  be  used  by  different  sets  of 
pupils  at  different  times.  Moreover,  a  shop  need  not  be  fitted  at 
once  with  the  full  complement  of  benches ;  for,  after  a  time,  the 
more  advanced  pupils  moy  be  employed  iu  making  some  of  the 
additional  fittings  rerjuired. 

The  coat  of  material  is  incoiisidcrablc.  The  children  soon  Icani 
to  construct  various  articles  for  their  own  homes,  which,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  tlic  material  consumed,  become  the  property  of 
tlwir  pareuts.  Some,  too,  might  be  employed  iu  making  models 
Bod  other  objects,  including  certain  workshop  littingSj  which  might 
be  purchased  for  the  use  of  other  schools.  At  the  same  time,  care 
must  be  takcu  that  the  work  is  always  subordinated  to  the  educational 
purpose  of  the  iustruction. 

Of  the  actual  cost  of  the  teaching  no  very  exact  estimate  can  as 
yet  be  formed.  Much  depends  on  the  system  adopted.  If  the 
instructiuu  were  given  during  school  liourx,  it  would  take  the  place 
of  some  other  lessuu,  and,  hy  a  proper  arrangemeut  of  time-tables, 
might  be  given  at  very  little  additii>nal  expense.  In  some  of  the 
schools  in  trhich  the  experiment  has  been  already  tried,  special 
teachers  have  been  appoiuted,  who  have  received  a  certain  fee  for 
Cicli  lessou.  But  if  several  schools  in  the  same  district  combined, 
one  teacher  might  be  engaged,  and  either  the  children  might  be 
brought  to  a  common  centre,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  cookery  classes,  or 
the  teacher  might  go  from  school  to  school,  as  in  the  cose  of  the 
science  teaching  in  Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  The  latter  plan 
might  be  more  convenient  for  the  schools ;  but  the  former  plan 
vonld  be  more  economical,  as  enabliug  one  shop  and  certaia  tools 
to  be  used  by  several  sets  of  obildren. 

It  would  be  necessary  under  any  circumstances  that  the  iustruction 
should  be  eucouragcd  by  a  system  of  grants,  or  by  some  equivalent 
cUeroal  aid.  A  system  might  be  organized  of  paying  grants  on  the 
results  of  the  iudividual  work  of  each  pupil;  but  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  method  of  "  payment  by  results^'  would  be  emphasised 
in  tho  ease  of  workshop  instruction,  and  the  teaching  would  lose 
much  of  its  disciplinary  value.  The  amount  of  the  grant  should 
depend  mainly  on  tlie  average  uumber  of  children  in.  attendance.  A 
grant  of  four  shilliugs,  as    in   the   case  of  cookery  lessons,  and  the 
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recognition  of  Uio  subject  hy  tlic  Gdiicatioii  Department,  would  affon! 
suUiciciit  cncourngcmcnt  to  iuduce  certain  School  Boards  and  School 
Managers  to  maki;  manual  trainiug  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  under  tlicJr  control.  The  total  amount  cf  these  grants  would 
be  but  n  8li{,'ht  addition  to  our  education  expenses.  According  to 
the  last  report,  the  whole  number  of  children  presented  for  examina- 
tiou  io  the  Sixth  and  Serenth  Standards  was  112^455.  Of  these,, 
wc  may  assume  that  about  00,000  are  boys.  Supposing  half  this 
number  to  elect  to  receive  workshop  instruction,  the  grant  would 
amount  to  £6000  a  year.  But  even  this  estimate  is  excessive  a> 
an  addition  to  our  present  cipenditurc.  For  many  of  the  children 
might  take  handicrafts  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  specific  suhjci'ts 
on  which  grants  are  now  paid.*  It  may,  therefore,  I  think  be 
asserted  that,  the  workshops  being  once  equipped,  the  additional 
cost  in  grants  of  introducing  handicraft  teaching  into  the  curri- 
culnm  of  our  elementary  schools  would  not  exceed  .£5000  a  year  ; 
and  for  this  comparatively  small  expeuditure  about  80,000  boys 
might  be  annually  sent  out  into  the  world  from  our  elementary 
schools  endowed  with  practical  skill  at  their  fingers'  ends,  imbued 
-with  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  the  real  work  of  their  lifs,  and  so 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  apply  to  that  work  the  results  of  scientific 
teaching  and  scicuti5c  methods. 

lu  organizing  a  scheme  of  technical  teaching  in  connection  with 
our  Elemcntai'y  Schools,  the  dililculLy  has  to  be  met  of  obtaining 
good  teachers  and  competent  inspectors.  The  artisan,  who  is  a 
skilful  workman  and  nothing  mare,  may  succeed  in  teachiug  the 
elements  of  carpentry  and  joinery ;  but  he  is  not  the  kiud  of 
teacher  needed.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  instructor 
should  be  a  good  draughtsman,  sboufd  have  some  knowledge  of 
physical  science,  should  be  an  expert  workman,  and  should  hare 
studied  the  art  oE  teaching.  To  obtain  at  first  snch  ideal 
instructors  would  be  impossible ;  but  tlicrc  is  no  reason  why, 
gradually,  they  should  not  be  trained.  Two  processes  suggest  thcm- 
•elvca.  We  might  take  a  well-trained  elementary  teacher,  having 
an  aptitude  for  mechanical  arts,  and  gtvc  him  a  course  of  instructiou 
in  the  use  of  tooU,  cither  in  a  technical  school  or  in  an  ordinary 
workshop;  or,  wc  might  take  an  intelligent  artisan,  who  had 
studied  science  and  drawing  in  some  of  the  excellent  evening  classes 
which  are  now  found  in  almost  every  town,  and  give  him  a  short 
course  of  lesjions  on  method   in  relation  to  workshop   instruction. 

■  It  may  he  well  h«ro  incidentally  to  rail  attention  to  the  ralaUvely  small  amooat  oE 
gnuitAeamad  foraprciHcaiibjccU.  Out  of  3y.',KGi)  children,  who lutycAr  vera aiUUOiDed 
lu  rieicoritary  unltjpittN  tn  t!t^  Kiftli,  Sixth,  ami  Stircnth  !jt*i)'i3iLrTls,  only&4,3TC  praMmtvd 
thcmsolvv*  LU  >]>(.'CL(iu  'ubjvct*.  tlio  tntal  nuiotint  of  grant  paid  Iwinff  £14,i>&2  ]|>.  id. 
Of  tha  olilltlren  ou  nocounl  of  wiiom  tlicao  grauta  were  oaruetl,  Kir  Joiha  Lubbock  tall* 
OS,  that  Icsa  than  25,000  were  examined  io  uy  brooah  of  ectcnoo. 
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\oqA  teachers  might  be  obtaioed  by  either  of  these  processes.  Perhaps 
llu  Uttrr  is  preferable,  as  it  is  most  importaut  that  the  teacher  who  is 
iDApirc  conftdencc  sliould  be  u  good  workmaa  to  start  with  and 
irvnghljr  familiar  with  the  practice  of  his  trade.  For  such  int«lligent 
tad  educated  artisaus  there  is,  I  hope,  a  future  of  profitable  employ- 
leot.  It  would  be  well,  however,  that  in  all  our  technical  collegea 
QjqKMtunitics  should  be  afforded  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
if  actjuiriug  practice  tu  the  use  of  tooU ;  and  that  special  training 
should  be  formed  for  artisans,  in  the  orgnnizatiou  of  work- 
)p}  and  iu  the  best  methods  of  workshop  teaching^. 
Nearly  all  educationists  have  pointed  out  the  many  advaatag;e8  of 
lini^  chttdrcu  at  an  early  age  to  realize  the  conuectiou  between 
iwing  and  duiny,  Comenius  ban  well  said  :  "  Let  those  things 
it  bare  to  be  done  be  learut  by  doing  them."  Rousseau  has 
!,ptliily  expressed  a  similar  idea  iu  saying :  "  Soureoez-Tous  qu'eu 
Ltimtc  chose  tos  lemons  doircnt  6trc  plus  en  actions  qu'cn  discours  ; 
les  cnfauts  onbhent  ais^uicut  cc  qu'ils  out  dit  et  cc  qu'on  leur  a 
mais  uou  pas  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait  ct  cc  qu'on  Icur  a  fait."  Locke, 
log  of  the  education  of  a  (;eu  tic  man— for  iu  his  day  the  cducB- 
la  of  the  poorer  classes  was  scarcely  tIiou<;hc  of — says :  "  I  would 
ive  htoi  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade;"  and  Kmcreun,  in  the 
Fchoicc  n'ords,  "  Mauual  labour  is  the  study  of  the  external  world," 
'ty  states  the  whole  aiui  and  purjHisc  of  my  remarks.  Kabctais, 
lOtaigoc,  Pestalozzi.  Frobcl,  Combe,  Spencer,  and  others  have 
r(^  Uic  importance  of  practical  tcacbiug,  of  studying  things 
fore  words,  of  proccciliug  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
lat,  as  yet,  such  has  been  the  inertia  of  i^cbooL  authorities  and 
hers,  aud  such  the  force  of  tradition,  that  wc  are  only  now 
[iuniug  to  employ  the  methods  of  instruction  that  hare  been 
Irocated  for  years  by  the  most  eminent  cdncational  reformers. 
In  what  I  ba\'C  said,  I  hare  eudearoured  to  show  that  workshop 
itniclioo  may  he  made  n  part  of  a  liberal  education  ;  that,  oa  an 
itional  discipline,  it  serves  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation, 
exercise  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  estimation  of  form  and  size,  and 
le  physical  properties  of  common  things  j  that  the  skill  acquired  is 
ful  in  every  occuiiation  of  life,  and  is  especially  serviceable  to 
hose  who  arc  likely  to  become  artisans,  by  inducing  taste  and 
itudc  for  manual  work,  by  tending  to  shorten  the  period  of 
apprenticeship,  by  enabling  the  learner  to  apply  to  the  practice  of 
his  trade  the  correct  mcthoils  of  inquiry  which  be  has  lenmt  at 
school,  and  by  affording  the  necessary  liaais  for  higher  technical 
cdueatioo. 

Posjiibly,  the  latest  anthoritativc  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
importance  of  manual  training  was  a  rcaulntion,  unanimouNly  agreed 
to    at   the  International   Congress    on    Commercial   and    Technical 
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Education,  recently  held  at  Bordeaux,  to  tbe  effect  that  it  it 
desirable  that  manual  work  should  be  rendered  obligatory  in  prinur; 
Bchoola  of  all  grades. 

It  ia  satisfactory  to  know  from  a  circular*  that  has  recently  been 
sent  to  school  managers,  that  this  important  subject  is  eogaging  tlie 
serious  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  now  litting, 
whose  labours,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  result  in  making  our  elementirj 
teaching  more  practical,  less  mechanical,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
future  requirements  of  the  working  classes. 

Philip  AIagnus. 

*  Thedrcular,  u  published  by  Lord  Bnbazon  in  » letter  to  the  TTdm*  of  October]], 
contuna  the  following  queationa : — 

1 .  Is  the  course  of  teBchiug  preecribed  hj  the  Code  suited  to  the  children  of  jm 
school? 

2.  What  chuiges,  if  uiy,  would  yon  desire  in  the  (Edncation  Acts)  T  in  the  ccdt! 
in  the  adminiatratioa  T 

3.  Would  you  recommeTid  the  introduction  into  your  schuol  of  practical  inltnl^ 
tioni  A.  In  any  of  tbe  indnstriea  of  tbe  district!  orin  the  use  of  tools  for  voiliif 
in  wood  or  iron !    B.  {for  girls)  in  the  domestio  duties  of  home  ? 
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ANDREA  DEL  SARTO/'tlie  faultless  painter,"  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years.     I  met  him  first,  wUen  I  was  n  boy,  in 
I      the  Dresden  Gallery,  where  hia  picture  of  "Abraham  preparing  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac  "  left  a  lasting  impression  on  my  memory.    It  ha.s  been  said 
[      that  Anilrca's  Is-i-ic  reminds  us  too  much  of  the  youngest  boy  in  the 
liaokoon  group;  hut  no  chisel  could  ever,  even  in  the  mnst  cunuiog 
band,  have   produced   anything   »o  perfect  in  outline  and  so  full  of 
life  as  the  little  Isaac  on  that  canras.     There  wtis  also  iu   the   same 
gallery  "  The  Betrothal  of  St.   Catherine,"  which   exercised   a   per- 
plexing fascination  on  ray  youthful    braiu.      But  what  made  me  feel 
s.n  even  more  ^crsoual   intercut  iu   this  coutemporary   and   rival  of 
Tiafael  aud  Michel  Angelo  \va«  his   Biography,  by   Alfred   Iteumont. 
1?hc  learned  author  was  a  friend  of  Banseu,  aud   iu    Buuscu's  house, 
>:kiaDy  years  ago,  I  made  his  aequaiutance,  aud  that  of  his  interesting 
^kctcb  uf  Andrea's  Uto,  first  published  iu  1&33.     It  ia  a  sad  life;  ou 
^3aany  points  a  must  bewildering  life.      Browning  has  tried   to  solve 
'^ts  riddle  in  his  owq  way,  but  much  rcmaius  dark  in  the  grey  twilight 
'^vbich  his  thoughtful  poem  has  shed  over  it.      Andrea's   life  is  soon 
'^old.      ilc  was  born  at  t'lorence  in  liSH,  though,  of  course,  there   is 
*i2oubt  about  the   exact  date   of  his  birth,  some  placing  it  ten  years 
Earlier,   in   1178.      Brought  up  to  he  a  golilsmith,  he  took  to  paint- 
*£  Dg,  became  soon  known  as  a  rising  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  fell 
in    love   with   a  beautiful   woman,  married   her  aficr  her  husband's 
Ocath,  and  became  her  sinvc  for  life.     Called  to  Paris  by  Francis  I., 
,  m^  brilliant  future  opened  before  him,  hut  fondness  fur  hia  wife  mode 
^im    sacrifice    everything.       He   returned    to  I'lorencc,    broke    the 
Kolemn    promi»c  given  to  the  King  to  return  to  Paris,  squandered,  it 
~>vould  Kcm,  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  King,  and  spent  the 
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last  years  of  Iiis  life  ia  the  production  of  the  greatest  masterinetei 
of  art,  but  under  a  dark  shadow  that  never  left  him  again.  H( 
died  at  Florence  in  the  year  1530,  forsaken  by  most  of  his  fiiendi, 
ancarcd  for,  it  is  said,  even  by  his  wife — a  great,  but  a  poor  §ai 
unhappy  man. 

Bafacl,  Michel  Angclo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  'were  the  thnt 
greatest  painters  of  the  greatest  period  in  the  history  of  ItaSiQ 
art,  What  Michel  Angclo  anid  of  Andrea  may  be  legend, 
legends  cannot  spring  up  without  some  foundation  of  truih.  |' 
quote  Michel  Angeln's  words,  as  interpreted  by  BrovDing  : — 

"far,  do  JDU  know,  Iiticmia,  aa  Goil  lives, 
8»id  909  day  Anuel",  tiia  very  «eU, 
To  RttfMl.  ...  1  hare  known  it  all  then  ywn — 
Friend,  there's  a  ccrtrwu  aurry  little  Bcrab 
Gow  np  (uiddowD  our  Floranco,  nniin  cmm  huw, 
Wlio,  were  li«  «et  to  [iliio  and  ex«cul« 
Ab  you  ftrc,  pridud  on  by  your  fopea  tad  kiasi. 
Would  brinj;  tbe  sweat  iabo  tlut  brow  of  yoora." 

Why  should  Rafael's  life  hare  been  so  bright  and  joyous,  lliu  ^ 
Michel  Angclo  so  noble  and  majesitic,  and  that  of  Andrea  del  Sailon 
sad  and  almost  ignoble?  In  spite  of  all  that  his  own  pupU  Vi 
says  against  biui  and  against  his  wife  Lucrezia,  his  sint  do  not 
to  have  been  so  very  much  greater  than  those  of  many  of  his  (oa*' 
temporaries.  Vasari,  in  later  editions  of  his  work,  withdrrw  or  up* 
pressed  some  of  tbe  chaises  he  had  brought  against  his  master,  vA 
his  anger,  even  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  life  of  Andrea,  is  dinetid 
tar  more  agaiust  his  wife  than  against  him.  If  Andrea's  rcUtina 
with  Lucrezia  before  their  marriage  were  blameworthy,  he  suSml 
rightly.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  that,  and  the  dnf 
auger  of  his  fricndii  dates  from  tbe  time  wheo,  afler  her  first 
baud's  death,  he  uiarricd  her.  She  seems  to  have  drawn  him 
from  his  parciita  and  friends,  and  to  have  been  considered  a  vaia 
cold-hearted  woman.  But  all  this  docs  not  explain  why,  particuU^ 
in  the  light  buoyant  atmosphere  of  Italian  artist  life  at  the  time  o( 
the  Kc formation,  Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  ostracised,  wbn 
much  more  serious  faulis  wore  forgotten  and  furgiveQ,  particululf 
in  artists.  Ilix  behaviour  towards  Francis  I.  was  inexcusable,  bat  it 
is  nut  on  this  breach  of  faith,  not  even  on  tbe  appropriation  of  the 
King's  money,  that  Andrea  is  generally  arraigned,  but  on  his  iofatn* 
tiou  fur  LucR'zia  while  still  the  wife  of  Carlo  di  Domenico,  and  Ct 
his  marriage  with  her  after  licr  husband's  death  in  1513. 

We  know  very  little,  and  we  shall  never  know  much  more,  to 
enable  us  to  gain  an  insight  into  Andrea's  true  self.  What  we  knw 
of  him  are  his  pictures,  and,  taking  them  nil  in  all,  they  reveal  to  m 
a  bcaulifut  soul.  In  none  of  them  is  there  anything  Ttilgar,  offtn- 
tive,  or  unclean.      The  spirit  is  good,  even  though  the  ficsb  is  sew* 
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times  weak.  Vasari's  testimony  against  him  is  not  above  suspicion. 
He  cvtdeutljr  hated  Lucrczin,  and  could  not  understand  how  an 
artist  like  Andrea  del  Sarto  coutd  have  sacrificed  his  friends  for  such 
a  iroman.  But  that  she  vos  beautiful  even  Vosari  does  not  deny, 
and  beauty  is  a  mystery  that  tells  on  an  artist's  soul  in  many  ways 
undreamt  of  by  the  vulgar.  "  La  forza  d'uii  bel  volto  al  ciel  mi 
sprona/'  so  sang  Michel  Angclo.  And  why  should  not  Andren  hare 
seen  in  Lucrczia'a  face  Bomcthitig  that  drew  him  away  from  earth  and 
lifted  him  up  to  heaven,  there  to  enjoy  a  grace  Hcldom  granted  to 
mortal  man,  "gratia  ch'ad  uom  mortal  raro  si  dona."  There  is 
hardly  a  picture  of  Andrea's  over  which  that  face  does  not  shed  its 
luring  witchery.  Take  away  that  face  and  you  take  away  the  very 
life  out  of  ^Vndrea's  art. 

There  are  men  with  one  ideal  in  life,  and  that  ideal  satisfies  all 
their  desires.  Why  should  not  the  living  revelation  of  the  beautiful, 
even  if  hidden  behind  lurid  clouds,  Lave  satislied  all  wishes  of 
Andrea's  human  heart  ?  Sueh  a  devotion  duadeuti  all  other  desires 
for  pleasure,  comfort,  weiittli,  aiul  j^lory.  It  loaves  the  one  desire 
of  purtfviug  and  glorifying  the  vision  that  riac»  from  its  earthly 
tomb  before  the  i^oct'a  eye.  SuchsecmHtu  Iiavehecu  Audrea's  fated 
devotion.  lie  gave  all  bis  work]  all  the  power  of  his  genius,  in  order 
to  elaborate  and  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  vision  of  the  Beautiful 
■with  which  bis  life  had  once  been  blessed.  That  was  his  call  aud 
Ilia  apostleship.  For  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  father  and  motherj 
»nd  everything  else  on  earth.  To  us  be  seems  as  if  in  a  trance,  a« 
dreaming  a  dream  laden  with  the  memories  of  a  former  life  and 
come  true  once  more  in  the  face  of  Lucrezia,  *'  a  mad  blind  man 
■who  aces." 

What  do  we  know  of  tlie  Beautiful,  after  all  that  has  been  written 
about  it?  Whence  docaitcome?  How  does  it  touch  us?  Whither 
)»  it  meant  to  carry  us  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Beautifiil 
is  harmouions  like  music,  bright  like  the  dawn,  sweet  like  violets, 
pure  like  snow,  iuuoceut  like  cluldhood.  But  is  it  no  more  than 
all  that  ? 

ia  the  Beautiful  without  us,  or  \»  it  not  rather  within  us  ?  What 
vc  call  sweet  and  bitter  is  our  own  swectuesa,  our  owu  bitlcmcs),  for 
uutbing  cau  be  sweet  or  hitter  without  us.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
the  Beautiful  ?  The  world  is  like  a  rich  mine,  full  of  precious  ore, 
but  each  oun  has  to  assay  tlic  ore  for  himself,  before  he  knows  what 
is  gold  and  what  is  not.  What  then  is  the  touchstone  by  which  wc 
auay  the  Beautiful?  We  have  a  toucbstoue  for  discoveriug  the 
Good.  Whatever  is  unselfish  is  good.  But  that  applies  to  moral 
beings  only,  to  men  and  women,  not  to  Nature  at  Urge.  And  though 
nothing  can  be  beautiful,  ivhetber  in  the  acts  of  men  or  In  the 
works  of  Nature,  except  what  in  some  sense  or  other  is  good,  not 
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everything  that  is  t;ood  is  also  beautiful.     AVhat  then  is  that  some- 
tbing  uhicli  added   to  the  go<Kl  tnakca  it  beautiful,  that    hcaveoly 
grace,  thftt  OKfina'tt]  \apiz  which    the    gods    alone    can    abed    oyer 
the  head  aud  shoulders  of  man  ?     The  gods  may  know  what  it  is, 
mao  can  only  see  and   feel    that  it  is.      Some  say  that  what  wc  call 
beaatiful  is  the  Good,  as  seen  through  the  golden  veil  of  Aiuya ; 
others  hold  that  what  we  call  good  is  the  Beautiful,  biducQ  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  but    seeu    by  the  true  priest  in  the  glory  of  Nalore, 
aud  heard  by  the  true  prophet  in  the  still  small  voice  of  the  bcart. 
It  is  a  great  mystery.     It  is  so  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato-      We  must 
have  gazed  on  the  Beautiful  suuiewbere  in  tbe  dreams  of  childhood, 
or,  it  loay  be,  in  a  former  lift,  aud  uow  wc  luok  for  it  every  where,bn 
we  can  never  fiud  it — never  at  least  in  all  its  hrtghtue»s  aud  fulucst 
again,  never  n<t  nu  remember  it  once  us  the  vision  of  a  half-forgotte 
dream.    Nor  do  we  alt  remember  the  same  ideal — some  poor  creaturet 
Tcmeraber  iioue  at  all — and  where  we  we  glimpses  of  the  Beautiful, 
they  see  imtliiughut  what  is  pleasing  and  sweet.     The  ideal  therefore 
of  what  is  beautiful  is  within  us,  that  is  all  wc  ktiow ;  how  it  canie 
lliere  wc  shall  never  know.      It  is  certainly  not  of  this  life,  else  vi 
could  dcfme  it;  but  it  underlies  this  life,  else  wc  could  nut  fee)  it 
Sometimes  it  meets  us  like  a  smile  of  Nature,  sometimes  like  a  glaacsi 
of  Qo() ;  and  if  anything  provea  that  there  is  a  great  past  and 
great  future,  a  Kcyond,  a  higher  world,  a  hidden  life,  it  is  our  faith 
in  the  Beautiful.      Here  on  earth  wc  can  ouly  surmise  and  divine  it^ 
as  we  surmise  the  sun  behind  the  golden  dnwn,  and  the  moon  behind' 
silvery  clouds  ;   and  because  we  ourselves  are  the   diviners,  bccauM 
what  is  beautiful  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  in  the  human  face,  is  our  owu 
making,  our  own  remembering,  our  own  believing,  therefore  wc  wel- 
come it,  lore  it,  aud  call  it  lovely,  whether  loving  or  loved — therefore 
wc  lose  ourselves,  aud  5ad  ourselves  in  it,  in  contemplattoo,  medita- 
tion, and  distant  worship.     But  he  who  scea   it  once  too  near,  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  blest  as  he  may  feel  in  Ills  own  soul,  soon  grows 
blind  to  everything  else.     The  world  calls  him  dazed  and  foolish,  an 
Andrea  was  one  of  those  blest  dazed  mortals. 

Think  of  a  youug  painter,  called  to  Taris  by  Francis  I.,  eujoyiii 
the  luxuries  and  revelling  iu  the  hououig  bestowed  on  Lim  by  t 
most  brilliaut  Court  of  the  time.  There  nas  wealth  for  bim  as  muc 
as  he  desired.  There  was  sweet  Huttery  iiom  royal  lips,  smiles  from 
bewitching  eyes,  a  welcome  from  all  that  was  fair,  aud  gay,  and 
fashionable.  And  iu  the  midst  of  all  this,  Auilrca,  like  a  tool,  Bat 
reading  the  letters  ntiieh  his  wife  KCiit  him  to  Paris,  and  the  visiun 
of  Lcr  face  and  the  presentiment  of  her  grace  left  liim  no  peace.  la 
order  not  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  idol  which  he  had  karnt  to  worship, 
hu  became  unfaithful  to  everything  elic,  tlirew  away  his  chances,  left 
tbe  Court,  and,   still    clad   in    his  courtly  frippery,  appeared  before 
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Liicreiia,  to  lead  bcnccrurlh  tlic  life  of  an  oxile  from  society,  but  at 
the  same  time  tlic  life  of  a  devotee,  a.  devotee  to  liis  art  and  to  tbe 
bcaiitirul  itlcat  of  liifi  heart. 

Such  has  always  hcen  my  interpretation  of  Acdrca  del  Sarto.  I 
hare  known  men  of  a  Bimilar  tenipcrameat^  absorbed  by  one  idca^ 
ratisfieil  wilh  one  vision,  careless  of  life,  of  applause,  of  wealth,  of 
honour,  and  devoting  all  their  powers  to  the  working  out  of  what 
ftey  thought  their  own  salvation.  For  all  wc  know,  they  may  be 
fools ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  outcome  of  their  folly  is  somcihiJig 
as  glorious  as  Andrea's  art,  they  have  a  right  to  our  sympathy,  nay, 
'to  our  gratitude. 

norenee  is  full  of  Andrea's  works ;  the  churchci,  tbe  monasteries, 
the  academies  and  gnllerics  have  jircscrved  magnificent  specimens  of 
his  art.  There  is  one  place,  hoirever,  where  the  whole  history  of  the 
artist  may  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  is  but 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  I  mean  tlie  Collcgio  dcllo  Scalzo.  It  is 
troublesome  to  get  admtMion.  One  has  to  flud  tbe  key  and  a  guide 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Marco,  and  most  people  have  bo  much  to  do 
)u  Florence  that  they  forget  how  iuterestiug  a  colleetiou  of  Andrea's 
frescoes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  old  quudranglu.  1  say  still  to  be 
seen,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  GovermneDt  does  for  the  preservatiou 
of  tbe  aatiquities  and  art-treasures  of  the  country,  it  cannot  do 
everything,  and  Andrea's  frescoes  arc  perishing  by  alow  decay. 

"  Wherflver  a  fruca  |>o(i1h  and  drop*. 

Wherever  au  outliuo  weakens  aud  wetun. 

Till  tlio  !Kt(t«t  life  in  tho  pnintin^j  atoj-n. 

SmdiI*  One  whoin  «itcb  fainter  pulso-tick  paina: 
One,  wishful  eacli  nrrait  aiioiild  diitoh  thn  brick, 

Bftcb  tinge  Qol  wholly  ounfm  Ibo  (ilut«r, 
A  limi  who  Uioi  ot  ao  lue'e  kick, 
Ttie  wronged  groat  loul  of  %,a  ancient  Muter.'' 

These  lines  express  my  feelings  as  I  walked  last  autumn  past  the 
mxtccii  frescoes  of  Andrea  in  the  Collcgio  dcUo  Scalzo.  The  outlines 
have  faded,  the  fresco  peels  and  drops.  Much  is  lost ;  and  what  is 
left,  exposed  as  it  is  to  wind  and  weather,  will  not,  I  fear,  resist 
otuch  longer.  These  frescoes  were  the  first  great  work  of  Andrea's. 
'  'They  formed  the  pedestal  of  his  fame  at  Florence.  He  was  still  young, 
about  twenty-two,  and  had  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  pcrtbrm  any 
at  public  work,  when  the  Corapaguia  dello  Scalzo — so-called 
caus?  in  tbeJr  processions  the  bearer  of  the  Crucifix  had  to  walk 
barefoot — invited  him  to  cover  the  walls  of  their  court  with  frescoes. 
Their  Patron  Saint  bciug  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  frescoes  were  to 
represent  scenes  from  his  life.  Andrea  was  ,voLing,  and,  though  tbe 
remuneration  offered  him  was  very  small,  he  was  glad  of  the  uppor- 
^vntonity  of  showing  in  a  jmhlic  place  what  he  was  capable  of.  He 
^BJiBetermiQed  to  paint  the  frescoes  iu  grey  or  chiaroscuro,  and  tbe  lint 
f       which    ho   finished   represented  "St.   John  the  Baptist  Preaching." 
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Rcumont  spcaKs  of  "The  UaptiBm  of  CliriBt  "  as  Andrea's  fint 
picture,  but  that  waa  ttc  work  of  Fraucabigio.  Andrea  was  accused 
of  liaviiig  copied  in  this  picture  some  of  Albrecht  Oiirer'a  figiire»,  a 
cliargc  which  to  a  true  artist  is  almost  unintelligible.  No  doubt 
Albrecht  Biircr's  drawings  were  at  that  time  well  known  in  Italy, 
and  they  may  have  impresaeri  themselves  on  Andrea's  memory.  But 
to  accuse  him  of  plagiarism  is  like  aecusing  Mendelssolin  of  having 
copied  Handel  or  Mozart,  because,  forsooth,  he  did  not  suppresii 
every  bar  in  his  own  compositiona  that  might  remind  lis  of  those 
great  masters. 

The  Beit  picture  waa  "  St.  John  Baptising  the  People."  In  this, 
too,  simiiaritiea  have  been  [Kjiiital  out  between  Andrea  and  Albrecht 
Diircr,  and  atiU  more  between  Andrea  and  Bomcnico  Ghirlandajo. 
No  doubt  they  arc  there,  but  in  my  eyes  they  do  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  tlie  originality  of  Andrea's  comiiOHittons,  nor  do  tbey 
in  any  way  affect  his  lionesty  as  an  artist. 

The&c  two  pictures  attracted  mnch  attention  at  Floreucc,  and 
Anrlrea  found  himself  at  once  honoured  and  courted  a*  a  great 
painter.  The  walls  in  the  Chiostro  of  the  Annuuaiata  had<_to  be 
painted,  and  Andrea  was  invited  to  undertake  the  work.  He 
accepted ;  for  though  the  payment  was  miserable — ten  scudi, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  monastery ;  ten  ducati,  according  to 
Vasari,  for  each  picture — it  was  snotber  opportunity  of  showing  bia 
fellow-citizens  that  a  new  painter  had  risen  among  them.  Ttua  was 
about  ]511.  Andrea  tini shed  fire  pictures,  but,  "as  the  pay  was  too 
small  for  the  very  great  honour,"  he  left  ofij  promising  to  paiut  two 
more  at  some  future  time. 

At  this  time  Andrea  bnd  become  acquainted  with  Lnerexia,  and 
as  her  husbaud  died  in  I5IS,  it  is  most  likely  that  Andrea  married  ber 
soon  after,  say  in  l.'ilS,  when  he  was  twenty-five  yeara  of  age.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  her  portrait  appears  for  the  6r»t  time  in 
"  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mni^',"  painted  in  1514,  but  we  shall  tee 
that  there  may  posHibly  be  an  earlier  and  more  youthful  sketch.  ITiia 
picture  of  "  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  may  be  seen  in  the 
Aununziata,  being  one  of  the  two  which  Andrea  had  promised  to 
finish,  and  which  he  did  tiuifeh  sconer  than  was  eipected,  because  the 
monks  had  commissioned  his  eolleagiic  Francabtgio  to  carrv  on  the 
frescoes,  which  Andrea  seemed  little  inclined  to  finish.  His  last  contri> 
bution  to  the  pictures  in  the  Annunziata  was  "  Tlie  Kpiphany." 

After  these  works  became  more  widely  known,  Andrea's  sncoew 
was  secured,  and  his  pictures  became  so  popular  that  the  yuung  King 
of  iVance,  Francis  1.,  invited  bim  to  Paris  in  li3I8.  There  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  artist's  life,  producing  some  of 
his  greatest  pictures,  among  the  rest  the  glorious  "  Caritil,"  now  in  tbe 
Louvre,  and   cstablishiKg  his   fame  as    the    worthv  rival  of  Kafael. 
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Bat  the  image  of  Lucrexin.  as  we  saw,  left  him  no  rest,  and  be 
exchanged  luxury,  wealth,  and  the  glorv  of  Paris  for  poTcrt^r  utd 
contempt  at  her  feet.  Poor  a^  lie  was  now  again,  he  had  to  look 
out  for  work,  and  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  to  his  poverty  tlrnt  ve  owe 
the  coDtiQuation  of  his  frescoes  of  St.  John  the  llnptist,  in  the 
Collegio  dellu  Scalzo.  During  his  abseuco  two  of  thuso  frvsOOcs  had 
been  eutrusled  to  Fniuuabigto,  "  The  IMvctiiig  uf  Christ  and  John  " 
and  •'  Christ  Baptized  by  Johu."  * 

AndKa  uow  resumed  his  work,  and  soon  liuislied  *'  Tlic  Iin|iri»oi»- 
nicnt  of  St.  John,"  "  The  i'Vast  of  the  TetrarcU  with  the  Buunhlcr  of 
Hewdia^"  "  The  Behcadiug  of  St.  John,''  and  "  The  Preseulatiou  of 
the  Ucad  of  St.  John  to  Salome." 

AUcr  this  there  was  a  fresh  pause,  and  for  several  yearji  the 
cloisters  remained  unHaisticd,  until  about  the  years  15^  to  1525, 
when  Andrea  supplied  three  more  frescoes,  cue  rt^preecntitig  "  Zacha- 
rias  in  the  Temple."  the  other.  "The  Meeting  oC  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Elizabeth,"  aud  a  third,  "  The  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Duptist." 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  the  fourth  frftsco,  "  The  Hlcasing  of 
St.  John  by  his  Parents,"  which  Rcumont  ascribes  to  I'Vancabigio, 
bat  whieh  I  venture  to  claim  for  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Thus  the  work  of  hh  youth,  the  gr(*nt  work  of  Iiis  life,  acomcd 
fintthod  at  last.  Itut  Andrea  bad  from  tlic  beginning  left  room  for 
four  symbolical  figures,  rcprescntiog  the  divine  virtues,  Faith,  Hope, 
Jnstice,  and  Charity.  Their  exact  date  is  unknown.  The  sketches 
were  probably  made  at  an  early  time,  though  executed  later,  after 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  larger  frescoes  bad  been  linishcd.  One  of  thc»o 
sketches,  Faith,  was  for  a  time  in  the  poasesaion  of  iJon  Gaspcm  d'llaro 
e  Ciuxman.  Marehcsc  del  Carpiu,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Home  ;  the 
others  Seemed  to  be  lost.  Ludwig,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  bought  whaU 
ever  could  still  he  bought  in  Italy,  at  the  bcglDnlng  of  this  century, 
ol  Andrea's  drawings  and  sketches,  and  they  niuy  be  seen  at  Mtuiieh. 

I  must  now  return  to  my  visit  to  Florence  last  autumn,  when  I 
detennioed  to  see  what  remained  of  this  curious  collection  of 
Andrea's  frescoes.  I  found  them  injured  and  fodul,  in  some  placci 
bopeleasly  destroyed,  still  sufficiently  clear  and  visible  tu  give  one  an 
idea  of  what  these  grey  silvery  outltnea  must  have  been  when  fresli 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Tlicy  ought  certainly  to  lie  copied 
carefully  before  it  is  too  late,  and,  if  well  engraved,  tbey  would  indeed 
be  a  trcunrie.  I  only  possess  the  cngraviogi  by  Ercdi  and  Cccchi, 
Firmie,  17&4,  and  they  certainly  give  one  bat  a  pufjr  idea  of  tlie 
origin  all. 

•  KccJBMt  ssCTibca  ikia  frace  to  AwlrM.  toA  "Hm  M«Mls|t  ftf  M-  Mm  hv  Ms 
JmmIi  "  10  Fnatakipt.  nm  an*  to  •  BiwUk»,  m  Um  UiUr  IsDy  4h|4*;s  Aailna's 
Myk.  »hikltot«(ipKt«rH«f  Vnmtalhigin  Amm  bto  wtial  wtakoraa,  U  Ito *Hr»*iiiK» 
W  Er»di  sad  r«RhC  "Tto  HMtiat  •TCKtM  sml  M.  Joliii  "  ,m4  'tU  Ikpt^ti 
CWM"  H«  h^aljr  aoBtod  tA  FisMsL^to,  tto  f «t  lb  Aaar^  M  tote. 
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To  me,  for  various  reasoas,  the  most  attractive  picture  was  tliat 
of  the  "  C&ritV'  clearly   tlic  portrait  of  Lucreeia,  aod,  so  far  as  I  caal 
nee,  the  first,  the  most  youthful  aud   graceful  portrait  which,  he  hu 
left  us  of  her.     The  expression  of  the  eyes  aud  mouth  together  is 
marvellous.     Iiid  Browning  mean  that  expression  when  he  wrote:     J 
"  Wlule  she  loolu  oo  onc'd:  very  dear,  uo  lew."  ' 

Vcs,  that  is  the  true  reaiiiug  of  that  face.     She  it  no  one's,  she  is 

hardly  of  this  earth.     She  ia  couacious  of  her  beauty,  but  sbc  ».'emtJ 

to  submit  rather  to  the  udmiratiou  which  it  excites,  tlian  to  eojoy  it 

"Well   might   Andrea,    while  tryiug    to  transfer    that   nn-elatiou    01 

beauty  ou  to  the  paper,  while  lost  between  the  feelings  of  the  artii 

aud  the  lover,  have  exclaimed  :  — 

'■  Witb  tb»t  saiiifl  porfeet  brow 
And  perfect  eyea.  aud  more  tUftii  pvffecL  tiioutli. 
Ami  tUo  low  voioo  my  sonJ  hftun,  u  n  libd 
Xbv  fowler's  pipa,  aail  Tullowi  ta  tlic  «ma- ..." 

No  doubt  tbaf'CaritV'  at  the  Collcgio  dello  ScaUo  ia  the 
of   the    whole    collection,  aud   it  was   known   to   be  so  long  ag< 
]{4;umont    (p.    110},  wlicit   describing  it^  says:  "One    of    bis    moatl 
perfect   compositiouB  x*   the    "  Caritft."     She     is    represented    as 
youthful  woman.     Her  look   turns   full  of  love  to  a  charmiiig  be 
who   lays   hold  of  her  hiind   ami  smilingly   looks  up   to  her.      She 
carries  a  second  buy  ou  her  arm,  while  a   third,  holdiug  bcr  dress, 
hides  himself  behind  it.      On  her  head  burns  the  divine  flame.      Witlv 
regard  to  the  grouping  the  picture  is  superior  to  the  ''  CariUl,''  whicla^ 
Andrea  painted  at  Paris." 

When  I  left  the  Collcgio  dcllo  Scatzo,  I  tried  to  carry  away  a  tnw^ 
copy  of  that  face  in  my  memory,  for  none  of  the  cngravcra  seemed-^ 
to  me  to  have  even  guessed  it^  meaning.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  T* 
lost  my  way  through  some  of  the  few  old  narrow  streets  which  arc 
left  at  Florence  between  the  Collcgio  dello  Scalio  and  the  Lung-Arno- 
As  One  passes  along,  one  cannot  help  looking  at  the  old  shop«  and 
the  KideouH  pictures  wliich  arc  for  sale  everywhere,  none  of  them 
showing  a  trace  of  what  is  beautiful  or  even  careful.  AVhateTer 
is  only  tolerable  or  iuoffensive  has  long  been  snapped  up  by 
Jews  or  artists.  However,  while  passing  one  of  these  shops  I 
saw  against  the  wail,  the  raiu  streamiiig  over  it,  the  face  of 
Lucreitia.  Yes,  silver-grey,  placid,  and  perfect.  Aud  there  was 
the  boy  holding  her  band,  and  the  other  boy  ou  her  arm,  and  the 
third  hiding  behind  licr  dress.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  "CaritJL," 
aud  whoever  copied  it  had  been  able  to  read  Luerezia'a  face 
rightly  :  "  Yes,  she  looks  no  one's  :  very  dear,  no  less."  I  had  no 
difhcuUy  in  buying  the  ]jicturc  for  a  mere  nothing,  less  even  than 
Andrea  received  lor  his  frescoes.  It  was  so  deplorably  spoiled  that 
at  first  I  thought  I  could  eavc  nothing  of  it  except  the  head.  But 
when  I  came  home  and  examined  it  more  carefullv,  1  was  struck  bv 
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the  perfection  of  tlic  feet  and  bandi*,  the  fingers  and  the  tocR.  I  went 
carefttlly  orer  it,  Bud  the  more  I  examined  it  the  more  I  felt  con- 
i-ii)ccd  that  this  waa  a  copy  executed  hy  uo  mean  msstcr. 

After  a  time,  however,  I  was  startled  more  and  more.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  Andrea's  "  CaritS,"  but  there  were  strange  discrepancies.  My 
copy  was  the  picture  of  a  real  woman.  In  the  fresco  Andrea  had  given 
her  a  kind  of  pciitagoiiat  glory,  with  a  flame — the  divine  flame  of 
cbuity-^issuing  from  it.  Then  there  were  slight  discreiiaucics  in 
the  head-dress,  in  tlie  fingers,  in  the  drapery,  and  Uie  more  I  looked 
the  more  I  felt  convinced  that  no  copyist  would  have  dared  to  take 
such  liberties. 

Was  it  then  Anclrea's  own  sketnh?  Did  his  right  hand  really 
pau  orer  this  very  picture  while  the  youthful  Lucrezla  was  for  the 
first  time  sitting  to  him  aa  hia  model,  turning  her  eyes  away  from 
the  artist,  an  unwilling  martyr  to  her  own  beauty?  I  do  not  like 
to  jump  at  couclusions,  but  I  confess  that  thought  mode  me  more 
inquisitive.  I  examined  the  hack  of  the  picture.  It  was  on  paper, 
on  very  old  paper,  not  on  one  large  piece  (the  picture  is  five  feet 
two-aud-a-hnlf  inches  by  two  feet  ten  inches),  but  on  a  number  of  small 
sheets  carefully  pnstcd  together.  In  one  place,  where  it  has  been 
patched  very  roughly,  as  if  by  a  pa(>er-ha«ger,  the  paste  bad  almost 
obliterated  a  few  words  in  Italiau.  written  in  a  hurried  hand,  and 
with  some  effort  still  legible  aa  "Ahbozzo  di  Andrea  del  Sarlo  "— thcfirst 
sketch  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  This,  of  course,  irould  have  solved 
many  dicficultics.  Attozzo,  like  the  French  ebavvlte,  means  the  first 
plan  or  sketch  of  an  artist.  Diez  derives  it  from  bozzo,  a  roughly 
cut  stone  i  while  the  Trench  ^baiiche  is  derived  from  balco,  ^haueher 
•iguifyingto  set  up  the  balks  of  a  building.  A  copyist  would  hardly 
liave  ventured  to  leave  out  the  characteristic  gtorj'  and  the  Jiamrna 
^ella  Carita.  An  artist,  striving  with  all  his  heart  to  throw  the  living 
likeness  of  Lucrcsia  on  hia  paper,  would  shrink  from  spoiling  it  by  that 
■unnatural  pentagonal  design  which  has  been  added  to  every  one  of 
the  four  symbolical  figures,  when  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the 
C'Mosiro.  Again,  the  artist  when  at  a  later  time  transferring  his 
cherished  abhozzo  to  the  fresco,  might  please  himself.  No  one  could 
Wamc  him  for  altering,  it  may  be  improving,  the  hair  and  the 
riband  round  Jnicrczia's  head.  If  three  fingers  and  half  of  a  fourth 
■cemed  to  show  too  much  of  her  left  baud,  who  would  prevent  the 
«J"li8t  from  slightly  departing  from  his  owu  abboszo  ?  Besides,  if  it 
^aU  been  a  copia,  not  an  abbozzo,  would  not  an  early  copy  have  been 
^Usidcrcd  far  more  valuable,  as  a  marketable  article,  than  an  abbozzo. 
"  liy  then  call  it  an  abbozzo  ?  That  it  is  an  early  drawing,  no  one 
"Who  looks  at  the  patchcd-up  paper  can  doubt,  The  very  handwriting 
of  the  words,  -'  AbboMo  di  Andrea  del  Sartn."  is  certainly  not  of 
^u  ceotury.    More  and  more  I  felt  driven  to  the  suspicion  that  this 
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was  really  a  genuiue  relic  of  Aadrea'*  love  aud  of  Locrcxta'v 
and  when  I  begau  to  examiue  mj  treasure  more  keenly,  I  ducomel 
behiad  a  horrible  patch  of  thick  modern  paper,  another  Bhtiii|( 
"  DoHQ  d,   ,  .  MarcheUini,  Net  1818,  per  ricQrdo,  Carrara." 

This  vas  puzzling  again.  Could  anybodj  hare  given  this  [nctsR, 
as  an  origiual  abbozzo  of  Andrea's,  and  cridcntly  as  a  cbetiiW 
remembrance,  to  a  gentleman  at  Carrara  so  late  aa  ISiS,  and  cwiti 
such  a  treasure,  vhcu  known  su  late  as  18-t8,  liave  found  it*  «k, 
in  these  times  of  art-hunger,  into  a  miserable  shop  at  Floruiet? 
Besides,  the  writing  is  uld-fa&hiuucd,  aud  almost  obliteraled.  I 
looked  once  morej  aud  I  saw  that  the  first  8  diflered  Baa 
decidedly  from  the  second,  that  it  was  indeed  the  old  0,  only  vitl 
the  left  stroke  carried  a  little  too  far.  I  should  for  some  rta«u 
have  preferred  18^18,  for  this  date  would  have  implied  a  bcUa 
warrant  of  the  genuineness  of  the  abboszOf  coming  from  a  fur  ran 
critical  age.  But  taking  the  whole  evidence  together,  1  thiuk  tke 
friend  at  Camira  must  have  written  his  inscription  in  lOW, 

After  that  X  eurrendcrcd.  Andrea's  pictures  were  mnch  copiidf 
uo  doubt,  but  are  there  extant  any  copies  of  his  grey-in-grey  biMw 
of  the  "  CoUegio  dello  Scalzo  ?  "  Certainly  there  ia  no  oMASMOf 
the  "CaritJv"  among  Andrea's  drawings  at  ^Tunich.  Secondly,  np- 
posing  it  was  n  copy,  why  should  any  copylit  in  1648  hare  dcgniiti 
his  copy  to  on  abborzo,  for  at  that  time  a  careful  copy  o(  Ik 
original  would  probably  hare  commanded  a  higher  price  than  a  nm 
sketch.  Thirdly,  would  any  copyist  have  dared  to  take  inch 
liberties  with  the  original,  and  yet  have  been  able  at  the  same  lin 
to  reproduce  that  indclinablc  witchery  of  the  original  which  no  gae 
ever  understood  except  the  loving  artist  himself?  My  mind  wi 
made  up.  I  felt  as  if  my  old  friend  himself  bad  aenx  me  Ua 
memento  aa  the  true  key  of  bis  mysterious  passion.  Ixiok  at  tia, 
he  seemed  to  say,  aud  you  will  uudenstaud  my  life's  frenzy. 

I  do  not  prol'ess  to  be  an  art  critic,  and  I  know  ao  little  U  lk 
Tarious  styles  of  drawing  aud  painting  adopted  by  Andrea  del  Sim 
during  ditVereut  periods  of  his  careerj  that  I  should  not  vcotiotli 
assign  this  "  Carit^  "  with  any  con&dence  either  to  his  earliest  wto 
his  latcbt  period.  If  connoisseurs  who  have  made  a  special  studrol 
Andrea  del  Sarto's  works  should  tell  me  that  the  abboao  eoold  not 
come  from  his  hand  at  all,  1  should  bow  to  their  judgment  «o  bm 
internal  evidence  is  coucerued,  but  1  should  call  upon  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  explain  the  exterual  evidence,  the  nature  of  the  paper, 
the  inscription,  the  date,  the  style  of  the  writing,  and,  above  all,  lii 
discrepancies  between  the  drawing  and  the  fresco.  If  wo  take  de 
drawing  as  a  copy  of  jVudroa's  fresco,  executed  before  I&i8,  or  ew 
before  1848,  we  cannot  rceoucilo,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  geatnl 

hfulness  of  the  copy  with  the  strange  discrepancies  betweeu  itud 
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tlic  origina).      If  we  take  the  drawing  as  au  early  sketch,  carried  out 

at  B  later  time,  'n-beii  Andrea's  hand  had  acquired  its  full  mastery  of 

brush  ami  pencil,  all  seems  to  become  iDtelligible,  except  the  strange 

fatality  that  such  a  drawing,  marked  as  an  abhozzo,  in  1648,  or  cvea  in 

1848,  shoald  have  escaped  the  lyni  eyes  of  collectors,  particularly  in 

sach  a  town  as  FlorcQce.      That  the  inscription  was  put  where  we  novf 

see  it,  on  the  back  of  the  picture,  with  perfect  good  faith,  no  one  who  is  a 

judge  of  handveriting  will  fail  to  see.     That  it  was  pasted  over,  and 

has  nearly  become  iuvisible,  is  another  proof  that  tbe  picture  baa 

never  passed  through  tbc  hands  of  dealers  or  opnrators.     Criticism 

based  entirely  on  internal  cndcnce  has  perhaps,  of  late  years,  been 

too  mucb  diHcrcditcd  by  students  of  art.      If  I  can  tell  the  age  of  a 

MS,  by  the  shape  of  one  letter,  why  should  not  an  artist,  familiar 

irith  the  works  of    Andrea  del  Sarto,   be  competent  to  say,  with 

perfect  assurance,  that  the  style  of  the  drawing  is  not  Andrea  del 

Sarto's  style.     But,  however  willing  wc  may  bo  to  listen  to  internal 

evidence,  external  evidence  is  a  stubborn  tbinjr.      If  it  could  be  shown, 

for  instance,  that  the  famous  palimpsest  of  UraniuR  bad  been  in  the 

hands  of  Eusebins,  we  could  not  have  helped  ourselves.    We  should 

have  had  to  admit,  though  much  against  the  grain,  that  the  sbapc  of 

the  letter  M  had  changed  at  an  earlier  time  than  had  been  hitherto 

supposed. 

My  cartoon  of  tbe  "Caht^  "  has  been  seen  by  eminent  judges,  both 

in  Italy  and   in  Euglaud.     That  it  is  a  gem,  they  all  admit ;  that 

tbe  evidence  of   its  being  Andrea's  own  handiwork  is  strong,  most 

admit;  that  the  evidence  is  irresistible,  some  deny;   but  they  base 

their  denial  on  very  different  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  trustworthy  judges  in  Kuglnnd  holds  that  the 

very  perfection    of   the  drawing   is   against   its   being  an  abhozro, 

because  great  artists  never  finished  their  sketches  as  this  is  finished. 

Granted;    but    was    not  tbia   an    exceptional    sketch?       This    was 

probably  Andrea's  first  opportunity  of  fixing  Lucrezia's   features  on 

paper.      Was  it  not   natural  that  he  should  have  done  his  very  best 

to  please  himself,  and,  even  more,  to  please  her  who  as  yet    hardly 

knew  what   her  unknown   admirer   could    achieve  ?     Might  he  not 

have  said  to  her,  while  trying  to  master  her  beauty,  what  Browning 

makes  him  say  :— 

"  I  GMi  do  witli  my  pencil  what  I  know, 

Wbal  I  ace,  wbnt  at  tke  hattoni  nf  my  heut 
I  wish  for,  if  I  wcr  wish  to  d<jrp— 

r^^  Do  caaily.  too — wh»n  I  «y  perfectly, 

|Bf  1  do  not  bout  [)Erha|»." 

In  one  word,  was  not  the  sketch  made  con  nmore,  and  does  not 
that  suffice  to  explain  both  its  life-life  truthfulneas,  uuspoilcd  by  any 
symbolism,  and  its  remarkable  finish  ? 
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tion,  dcclurcs  quite  positively  that,  after  carefully  examining  the  dt»- 
iDg  and  compnring  it  trlth  a  photograph  of  the  frcjicoe*.  he  ii  coq. 
TiDccd  that  the  two  cannot  have  been  cxeented  by  the  Mme  hui 
"  The  drawing,"  he  writes,  "  is  tediously  and  timidly  finished  up  im 
method  that  no  artist  of  Andrea's  capacity  would  employ.  Tba 
kind  of  Bnish  docs  not  constitute  iicrfcction  of  drawing ;  it  it  men 
neatness  and  tidiness." 

Let  it  beao,  but  let  its  remember  how  often  even  more  con&Jer. 
critical  jndgmcQts,  based  on  internal  eridence  only,  hare  bad  to  niU 
to  one  single  historical  document.  If  wc  may  trust  Vasari,  Jilii 
Romano,  the  pnpil  of  Rafael,  would  not  believe  that  ft  copy  lOMle  b; 
Andrea  del  Sarto  of  a  picture  by  Rafael  was  not  the  original,  till  be 
saw  a  mark  which  Andrea  himself  had  putonit.  And  even  then,  tib 
the  art-critic's  usual  stubbornness,  he  declared  that  Andrea's  copj  m 
bettor  than  Rttfacl's  original.  It  is  well  known  how  of  late  jun 
nearly  all  the  catalogues  of  uur  greatest  galleries  have  been  re<nb- 
lionized,  and  this  owing  maioly  to  a  more  careful  study  of  hiitono) 
or  external  evidence. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  plead ;  I  only  wish  to  »t«te  with  perftrt 
frankness  the  opiniona  that  have  been  advanced  for  and  agaiast  tk 
idea  that  the  drawing  which  I  discovered  at  Florence  came  inn 
Andrea's  own  hand.  To  me  personally  the  belief  that  this  pictsn 
stood  once  between  Lucrezia  and  Andrea— was,  it  may  be,  the  fira 
confession,  as  that  in  the  Pitti  may  have  been  the  lost  sigh  of  Ui 
love  for  her — has  its  value.  I3ut  that  is  mere  sentiment.  It  dm 
not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture  which  I  saved  from  certijii 
destruction.  Whether  copy  or  abbozzo,  it  is  now  the  only  tntt- 
worthy  record  of  Andrea's  first  and  last  passionate  ideal  of  I&r 
Beautiful,  and  while  the  fresco  at  Florence  {iccls  aud  drops,  tb 
drawing,  I  hojic,  as  resuscitated,  not  rcatorcd,  by  the  hand  of  a  ir 
master^  will  for  ever  remain  the  mouumcnt  uf  a  deep  pi 
unrewarded,  it  may  be  never  even  comprehended — 


"  For  sbe  looks  no  one's :  very  dear,  ao  less." 

F.  yixx  Mplui. 
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ALL  of  US  wlio  are  licra  am  probkbly  fniiiilinr  wtlti  Llio  rdiillito  uf 
•  student's  life.  Wo  know,  cithor  from  uitrowit  ui|torlaiMiii  iir 
fromvatubingit  in<itlicrs,tlic  norlurdiiciplJim  it  nirnriU  -tlm  |tftljfiii<ii, 
the  daily  and  huiirJjr  rvpcatod  ctlort,  tho  tciiai'ii^  iif  iiiirjiutii,  willmul 
which  success  cannot  be  eiiaured.  We  bnvr  ritber  fnit  (iiinotvei  or  bftva 
seen  in  others  the  anxious  nntiripiitioti  o(  tbc  iiirvitable  BiftiiiinatiMM, 
the  delights  of  aucccaa,  the  anguitb  of  faitiirn — •iiraasf  (Iml  util/ 
leads  to  fresh  effort,  and  failure  tbat  loatJtf  let  ms  hnpa,  tu  •  nfeMry 
determinatioD  to  try  again.  All  tbi*  •Arif*  of  er«[it«  nful  ftfMfltiMM 
makes  a  student's  life  a  very  happy  one ;  thorn  Is  no  iIiiInms  U  U, 
there  is  alwajs  an  iroroedittc  definite  objwit  In  t|«w  to  w/ri  (irt  i 
there  it  a  reajion  on  each  day  and  ntntMt  on  m*'fy  ffwr  i4  i>mh  4nf 
for  work  which  calls  out  the  4trcnf(tb  'if  AttfUiftinn  tatmllim  »m/1 
power9,>nd  this  is  a  soarcc  of  hafrf^f^eM  Ih  Jl««(f  aft^)  prnrm  tU  ifwn 
reward.  But  this  state  of  f«*rliD(  caonfri  IwH  Ptt  0vmr,  tir/wumt 
eager  the  student  say  be  is  bcff  wvik,  Um  tliM  irlll  sImmI  vw^-I; 
come  when  the  qoesCio*  vfll  Cmm  UmI/  9pim  HU  mtfwl  <  WU4.  i*  >  >.<. 
good  of  all  thi*.  whca  !&•  f  rwrft  t4  kw/wMgw  f^/r  H« '/««  •*&« 
CDgroAsioglT  deligfas£rf  m  it  «Mt  «m,  M«  I//  0t4i§fy'f  YIU  w>/>»/< 
is  a  rery  familtar  mt :  H%m  hBoi  fnrtfvf a4  »a  iUmtW*  "  f *¥«*  " 
it  is  traced  in  the  itm^^AWLft^,"  U%  t^ak  wW%  ft*  ««vw#«««  '4 
men  and  of  asgeK  mA  Iot*  m<  4m^,  %  am  Uwmm  m  •wmi^^ij; 
braiB.  or  a  tirthg  cyHML'* 

U  ia  OM  «r  Owe  rfl  w>^  fMMMV  liM  M»  J^IMf  #  **#,  M>4 

»« '■— Mj'  ■«i>W  *M^  iiirt  iilfcWMC     4*4  ^  iUt*/¥lM¥ 

not  mitfikeB,  fto*  ««  mUmmip  «<  H^  IiAm  Mf 
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and  at  other  educational  centres  where  girls*  itebating  BOcietiM  put, 
that  tlicy  trouble  thcuiBclvcH  a  good  deal  about  the  supposed  efhetoD 
the  character  of  woincu  of  higher  educntiou.  There  is  hifdhi 
wometi's  college  at  which  it  has  Dot  been  seriously  debated  whetfe 
or  not  higher  education  tends  to  make  women  selBsh.  We  latijfb  «btB 
the  subject  is  prcsenteil  to  us  in  this  fomi ;  but  it  really  is,  I  huq 
help  thiuking,  a  healthv  symptom  that  girU,  even  iu  the  mid»t  ortLr 
engrossing  excitements  of  student  lifc^  do  not  take  for  granted  Ihi* 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life.  Tbtr 
arc  looking  out  to  see  which  way  the  road  tends  that  they  sre  q^qb, 
and  will  approve  or  condemn  it  according  as  iLi  ultimate  gotl  iior 
is  not  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit.  The  question  cjtpnnda  itielf  iiL-i 
another  and  a  wider  one.  What  arc  the  really  worthy  objccli  U 
life?  ]f  that  question  can  be  answered,  then  all  !>eeondftrv  Uua 
such  as  learning,  health  and  wealth,  fall  naturally  into  their  rig 
|H)sitions  and  pniportions ;  they  are  blessings  indeed,  and  are  ri|lnij; 
valued  ns  snch  ;  but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degw! 
which  they  help  one  in  the  pursuit  of  the  real  object  of  '>tte'ilifc7 
they  can  never  take  the  place  of  that  object. 

Dr.  Withers  Moore,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the   British  Mfdoi 

Association,   has   lately  made   an   endeavour  to  popularize  the  imI 

fallacy  that  the  only  proper  object  iu   Hfe   for  women  is  to  bocoar 

wives  and  mothers.     This  object  certainly  has  the  recommendaiia 

of  being  attainable  with  moderate  case;  but,  after  all,  it  caouQt  U 

considered  satisfactory  as  an  object  in  it«elf.    Jezebel  wai  a  vifi-.  u^ 

a  mother.  »o  was  Lucresia  Borgia.     RAtber  should  vc  look  back  to 

an  older  teacher  than   Dr.   Withers  Moore,   whom   1  have  alitidi 

cited,  and  ask  whether  that  charity  or  love  which  St.  Paul  ipcakxaT 

is  not,  in  the  various  embodiments  givea  to  it  by  iodividnal  ds- 

racter,  the  thing  which  every  one  of  us  should  endeavour  to  ain  >L 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  words  that  there  is  dsapr 

of  their  losing  some  of  their  significanoe ;  but  when  we  think  d 

their  inner  meaning — love   to    our    fellow-meu   and   women,  kI(. 

sacriBce  and  devotion  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  tliat  love — tlv 

vagueness  disappears,  and  we  see  before  us  a  definite  task,  id  tomthr 

our  lives  that  others  who  live  with   us,  and   will   live  after  a<,  mir 

have  their  chances  of  living  happily  increased  by  our  work   id  tlie 

world.     This  has  been  the  life's  work  or  every  great  nan  andwooBn 

whom  the  world  has   produced ;   and  every  one,   great  and  matl, 

may  each  according  to  her  own  capacity  pursue  tlie  same  high  eod. 

To  women  especially  it  eeems  to  mc  that  at  the  preKot  time  it| 

easy  to  make  this  object  in  life  very  dotiuitc  and  practical. 

spoke,  in  his  rather  exaggerated  way,  in  one  of  bis   early  Ictten, 

bis  wife's  work  in  life  being  to  lift  up  the  lives  of  womeu  to  a  tugba 

level : — 
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I  .  **  1  tell  her  maav  times,"  he  writes,  ''  there  i«  much  for  her  to  do, 
2f  the  were  traiaed  to  it ;  her  wbole  sex  to  delirer  from  the  hoadage 
of  frivolity,  dollhood  and  imbecility  iuto  the  freedom  of  valour  and 
womanhood."  There  is,  perhaps,  not  much  chauce  of  liftiag  people  up 
if  you  proceed  ou  the  a-nsumptioii  that  they  are  suuk  ia  dollliood  and 
imbecility.  Au  imhccilc  doll  will  uGver  make  a  valiaat  womau. 
But,  makiug  allowaticre  for  the  character  is  lie  OTer-dose  of  coa- 
tcmptuousucas,  is  tlicrv  not  ciiough  life 'a  work  before  erery  young 
vomau  at  the  present  moment  in  the  task  of  huUdiog  up  the  self- 
respect  of  women,  of  clearing  away  the  artiHcial  obstructions  to  the 
dcrdopmsnt  of  the  faculties  of  their  miuda,  of  giving  them  the 
hleaaings  of  civil  liberty,  aud  briuging  about  a  m^rj  generous  rievr 
of  their  rights  and  duties? 

If  ve  leATC  out  the  vaiti  and  misleading  contempt  from  Carlylc'a 
cootcnce  we  may  lessen  its  literary  force,  but  we  odd,  I  thinks  to  its 
practical  value.  May  we  not  in  this  form  regard  it  as  a  message 
to  the  young  women  of  the  prcACut  day ?  "I  tell  jou  many 
times  there  is  much  for  you  to  do  if  you  are  trained  to  it ;  your 
whole  sex  to  lift  up  iuto  the  freedom  of  valour  aud  womanhood." 
Tluwe  of  you  who  have  the  will  to  take  this  as  your  life's  work, 
may,  if  you  choose,  get  the  training  for  it,  iu  part  at  least,  from 
your  student  life.  You  will  learn  that  uothiug  can  be  done  without 
patient  and  unwearying  endeavour;  you  will  learn  the  valnc  of 
taking  pains,  the  value  of  accuracy,  and  the  necessity  for  patience 
in  waiting  for  any  definite  tangible  result.  You  will  know  that 
there  is  uo  royal  road  to  the  things  yuu  are  striving  for,  but  that 
everythiog  worth  gaining  must  bo  gained  by  humble,  laborious, 
self-denying  effort,  daily  and  hourly  repeated. 

Voltaire,  speaking  of  Montesquieu,  said  that  "Humanity  had 
lost  its  title-deeds,  and  he  had  recovered  them."  The  title-deeds 
of  half  the  human  race  have  yet  to  be  engrossed  ;  tlie  task  of 
writing  them  will,  I  hope,  be  the  life's  work  of  many  among  the 
rising  generation  of  women.  Look  what  an.  infinite  number 
of  branches  of  work  the  task  prcscats.  There  must  be  some 
one  part  of  it  to  suit  almost  every  capacity.  The  greatest 
progrc&s  wc  can  at  present  show  is  in.  the  field  of  education ;  but 
the  women  who  hcncfit  by  higher  education  are  numbered  by 
hundreds  where  they  ought  to  he  numbered  by  thousands.  Mrs. 
Lyon  Linton,  in  a  recent  article,  appears  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  education  too  exclusively  by  its  pecuniary  results,  and  assumes 
that  the  money  spent  on  a  girPs  college  training  is  thrown  away 
if  it  docs  not  result  in  an  increase  in  her  power  of  earning 
money.  There  are  people  who  will  always  take  this  view  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  very  high  one.  In  many  respects  it  is  an 
essentially  false  one  ;  but  do  not  let  us  waste  our  strength  in  getting 
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angry  about  it.  We  will  not  of  course,  io  our  own  minds,  for  au 
instant,  yield  to  the  notion  that  the  value  of  edncatioa  is  to  be 
tested  by  its  reeults  in  Z  s.  d. — that,  to  cite  Mrs.  Lynn  Ltnioa 
again,  money  spent  on  a  girl's  education  is  "  of  no  avail "  \l  aha 
marries.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  what  Uood  has  said 
about  his  own  self-educiitioii  among  hia  Iwoks ; — 

"  Infirm  health  and  a  natural  lov*  of  reading,"  he  wrot«,  "  Uieur  mt  tot«  iht 
society  of  poets,  philosophers  and  suges,  to  xae  good  angals  ami  niinistem  of 
grace.  From  these  silent  last ructom,  who  ofi«n  do  mor«  thita  fathers,  and 
■dn-ays  more  than  goJfuthers,  fcr  our  teniponil  und  spiritual  interests;  from 
these  mild  monitors,  dilighlful  associates,  1  learned  something  of  the  i>ivis« 
and  more  of  the  human  reUgioa.  They  wcro  my  Interpreters  in  the  HouM 
Benutiful  of  God,  nnd  my  guides  among  the  DelectabJe  Mountains.  TheM 
reformed  my  prejudices,  vha.itened  my  passions,  tempered  my  heart,  parifiad 
uiy  taste,  elevated  my  mind,  and  directed  my  aiipirationa;  ....  Those 
bright  inteUigenci'S  uillcd  my  menud  world  out  of  darkness  and  gave  it  two 
great  lights — iiojic  and  memory— thu  post  fi>r  n  moon,  the  future  for  a  sun." 

Glib  nonsense  about  "the  ultimate  uselessness"  of  educatiou  to 
a  married  woman  sinks  to  its  proper  level  by  contrast  with  this  utter- 
ance frani  a  generous  and  purc-inindcd  nature. 

The  ohjcetion  to  women's  uduoatiuu  on  the  economical  groniid 
might,  however,  be  usciully  met  by  opening  a  greater  rnriety  of 
well-paid  prufL'ssioEiul  careers  to  women.  It  might  abto  be  in  some 
degree  met  by  lesKCtiiug  the  cost  of  wotnert'ti  higher  education  in  tlie 
same  way  as  the  cost  of  men's  higher  education  has  been  Icascned, 
by  aiinnal  grants  made  hy  Parliament.  At  present  there  is  no  public 
recognition  in  the  shape  of  »  grant  from  the  Exchequer,  or  in  any 
other  form,  of  the  national  importance  of  higher  education  for  Trotnen. 
One  only  of  our  great  universitiea  has  opened  its  degrees  to  vomeo. 
Two  women,  the  other  day  at  Cambridge,  were  a  first  class  by 
thcmnelves  in  the  modem  languages  tripos,  no  men  sharing  the 
honour  with  them  ;  but  while  the  men,  who  were  second  and  third 
clasSj  are  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  degree^  the  women,  who  were 
first  class,  are  still  excluded. 

In  the  matter  of  medical  education  much  has  been  done,  but  much 
yet  remaiua  to  do.  It  is  true  that  there  in  a  medical  school  for 
women  in  London,  and  that  the  degrees  in  medicine  of  the  Vniversity 
of  London  have  been  thrown  open  to  thetn.  But  look  round  at  tbe 
goodly  array  of  the  Londou  hospitals,  and  the  immense  advantages 
for  study  and  practice  which  they  afford  to  medical  students  who  do 
not  happen  to  be  woioen.  In  nearly  all  of  them  women  arejealoiuly 
excluded,  and  iu  none  more  rigorou*ly  than  in  those  which  are 
specially  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Then,  if  wc  look  at  the  industrial  position  of  women,  wo  aee  much  that 
needs  redress.  We  all  heard  last  winter,  through  Ihe  report  of  the  Man- 
sion House  Committee^  of  the  very  low  wages  earned  by  acamatreasea  in 
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the  East  of  London,  of  women  earning,  for  instaucc.  5|</.  a  doteu  for 
[making  laim^tennis  aprons,  clRboratc-lyfrilled;  and  mora  rccenilyit  irai 
latatcd  at  the  "Britiflh  Association,  in  a  j«prr  read  by  Mr.  Wc^i^tartb, 
that  the  ordinar/  wages  of  a  seam»tre«s  in  Kast  I^ndoii  were  only 
6*.  a  week.  If  this  is  trne,  it  is  not  casj  to  exagi^ratc  the  terrible 
iiziiscrT  wliicb  it  implies,  nor  the  degnulation  both  to  body  and  suul. 
The  direction  iu  which  the  remeUv'  should  bo  sought  Is  iu  upeuing  a 
Isrger  number  of  employments  to  women,  iu  paying  greater  ntlontiou 
to  their  iudustrial  trainiug,  and  in  devclupiug  the  prjuciplvs  of  cni- 
operatiouj  both  as  regards  production  and  consumpliou.  At  prenent, 
however,  we  are  content  to  thiuk  we  have  scored  a  riotoiy,  uul  when 
we  have  opened  a  fresh  avenue  of  employment  fur  women,  but  when 
ve  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  Govcruaieut  of  thu  day  vlusiug  an 
hidustry  against  thoiu.  The  pit-brow  women,  to  tlie  number  of 
something  like  5000,  were  last  8umui>L'r  only  saved  by  the  akiti  of 
their  teetb  from  having  their  dally  bread  Ukeu  from  (licm  by  a  liibcral 
Government.  Women  have  now  been  cmjiloyud  for  many  ycur»  in  largo 
numbersj  and  with  marked  BiicceKs,  in  various  branches  of  the  IVmtal 
Service.  They  make  excellent  civil  servants,  ami  their  nulurica  are 
only  about  one-third  of  what  is  paiil  to  men  who  do  the  same  work.  Tho 
posts  are  competed  fur  with  painful  ciigern;.-Ns.  On  a  rreent  iMTaiiii>n, 
when  145  additional  women  were  needed,  1^500  caadidutes  prrsontcd 
theniBclvea.  Yet,  notwitliatanding  the  sucocus  of  the  Vmi  OJTicn  expcri 
mcnt,  and  the  saving  which  the  employmi;ntof  women  would  eanse  to 
the  public,  no  movement  has  ever  been  made  to  open  other  brnnehes  of 
the  public  service  to  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  here  anything  that  savours  of  dispntfd 
political  questions ;  but  I  think  it  ia  rather  a  curi(>ua  commcntfiry  on 
the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Withers  Moore  that  the  cud  and  aim  of  every 
woman's  existence  is  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,  thut  the  le((sl  jKnitJoil 
of  the  wife  and  mother  is  still  no  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  'ilit 
ideal  is  that  the  wife  is  the  friend  and  nympatbixinx  compiuiion  of 
her  husband,  the  watchful  and  tender  guanlian  of  her  rhihlrfiu) 
but  the  law  recoguizcs  do  equality  in  ihc  relatiunihip  hctmvru  hris- 
baud  and  wife,  and  gives  the  mother  abwdiitrly  no  nxhts  to  tie 
guardiauship  and  protection  of  her  children  during  her  hu>)mnd's  bfe. 
If  a  husbaud  happens  to  be  a  mechanical  genius,  and  w(«h"«  to  Irj 
the  eOicacy  of  bis  newly  inventHl  Hying  machine  on  tho  f>f  rvm  </f 
his  little  boy  of  eight  yeara  old,  the  motlier  lias  no  morn  pnwtr  In 
lav  than  any  stranger  in  th«  atrect  to  prevent  ilio  father  frtim  ettrf' 
ing  out  his  daogcroua  whim. 

If  wo  look  abroad  to  the  position  ntf  onr  trlJoW'Swbjfrt*  the  wmirn 
of  India,  we  shall  Snd  much  work  for  womAii  to  do  in  hrlping  Ihani 
up  to  a  higher  social  and  Icj^sl  atstna.  Ov^r  m  grrnt  part  of  India 
the  barbarous  custom  of  infant   marriage   i«  lAMtittunfd   Iry  Iho  law 
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and  pracliscci  by  the  people.     Little  girls  of  fire  and  six  yew*  of  »gc 


thus 


ricd. 


aomrtimes  to  laOs  ouIt  a  little  older  tban  tbem- 
sclT(;^,  uiid  Kotuetimeii  ti>  meu  uU  CDDUgh  to  be  tbeir  grand  fa  them. 
A  cane  ul  tbi&  kiuil  has  lately  beea  before  the  Bombay  Courts.  The 
girl  ill  tlic  iutorval  between  the  marriage  eeremony  and  the  -time 
Tben  )sbc  was  expected  to  live  with  her  husband  had  betm  well 
educated;  the  buabuud  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  entirely  without 
cdiicatioD.  tie  has  been  described  in  the  Times  as  little  better  thaa 
a  coolie,  ignorant  and  uncultivated.  Wlicnher  husband  claimed  her 
abc  refused  to  recognize  the  marriage  as  valid ;  ber  case  has  beeu 
heard  before  three  Courts,  one  of  which  has  given  judgment  in  her 
favour,  and  two  against  her.  She  has  one  more  appeal,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  the  whole  of  her  future  hangs.  She  writes  pathetically 
to  an  Kuglish  lady:  "As  things  are  standing  now,  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  Diy  success.  It  is  very  hard  indeed  for  me  to  sulfer 
liere  in  India,  where  nearly  all  the  native  peoples  are  against  the 
rights  of  women.  la  it  not  strange  that  our  law-givera  shonld 
graut  privileges  to  men  to  mnrry  any  number  of  wives,  at  a  time 
when  they  will  not  allow  women  to  get  only  separation  on  proper 
grounds?"  Who  can  picture  the  misery  that  liea  before  this  poor 
woman  if  her  final  appeal  is  unsuccessful?  She  will  be  bound  for 
life  to  a  man  who  claitna  her  as  a  slave,  and  between  whom  aud  her- 
self the  strongest  personal  repugnance  must  exist.  I  could  dwell  at 
much  greater  length  on  other  very  melancholy  features  of  the  lot  of 
Indian  women ;  the  one  I  have  cited  is  merely  a  specimen  of  many 
others.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  Kaglish 
■people,  especially  of  English  ladies,  is  never  called  into  genuine 
activity  unless  the  people  on  whose  behalf  it  is  invoked  arc  black — 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Boorioboolagba  can  win  sympathy  and 
Jiuccour  where  the  inhabitants  of  Wbitechapel  would  find  us  as  bard 
as  tliuts.  If  this  sarcasm  has  any  root  of  truth  in  it,  those  who 
plead  in  vain  for  the  rights  of  women  in  Eugtaud  will  plead  with 
jjreater  success  the  cause  of  ]3oor  Indian  women,  the  victims  of  lawa 
and  customs  of  singular  hardship  and  cruelty,' 

I  have  mentioned  many  particulars  iu  which  law  and  custom  arc 
unjust  to  women  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  done  eo  iu  a  spirit  of 
bitterness.  In  the  evolution  of  society  the  position  of  women  baa 
changed,  and  is  changing.  The  laws  and  customs  wc  moat  complain 
of  are  survivals  from  a  state  of  society  which  has  passed  away.  But 
.the  uecessar^-   change  cannot    be   made   without  patient    laborious 

*  A  epMial  corrrBjiontlcRt  nf  tli«  TTmw,  r«rerriD{[  Utcty  to  iofsot  tnsmiit;*  and  41m 
hwatai imt.  of  (.tuld  «hi<i<>w)i  in  ladi«,  Iim  »>ud  tlint  tboM  "  on  two  of  tlio  ni'wt  cru«I  of 
tbsold-wvTldi^rncticDB  wticli  ever  adiictoil  and  tiunilCed  womuiliocid."  The  s»m«  paper, 
wrnimenting  on  this,  dotibts  whi'tliur  tlio  AWlitian  of  sutl««  and  tk,«  suppraMumot 
feinftilc  iiifdutinde  hiu  nut  (Ircruuwcl  Mitbnr  than  iiicnuup,!  the  Riini  of  Qi&aoo  bapiii- 
neM  and  moTality,  A  tptvdy  duitb  boa  buvti  oxulungod  fur  u  life  o(  torton  or  of 
•hanw,"_3VniM,  October  U,  l8dS. 
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eflbrt  and  self-dcTotioii.  It  is  this  taftk  of  improTiaf;  tito  Int  of 
womeu,  both  as  regards  lav  and  custom,  so  ns  to  bring  it  iiitoDOOonl 
with  the  needs  of  tho  ))re8ci]t  tiaie.  that  I  invito  ;rou  to  devote 
fonrsekes  to.  If  you  will  take  Ihia  fur  your  aim  in  life,  all  your 
BtudeQt  life  and  all  your  home  life,  even  down  to  iriost  trivial  dv< 
tails,  will  receive  a  new  meaning  and  a  hj^licr  value.  Yon  will  hn 
relieved  at  oucc  from  the  pettiness  of  i)crsiinal  atubitioii,  All  your 
successes  will  be  consecrated  to  the  cause  yuu  have  devoted  younetvoi 
io.  You  will  rahie  what  yon  acquire  in  the  way  of  leamin|>  or  of 
strength  of  purtuiKc  chiefly  because  it  is  a  good  preparation  for  tho 
work  you  have  undertaken.  To  almost  every  ono  iii  tho  course  of 
her  life  cninc!),  in  Home  form  or  another,  the  nienngo  whicli  came 
to  Baruch—"Scekcat  thou  K'rcat  things  for  thy wir?  Seek  them  not" 
How  liaj>py  and  blessed  arc  they  to  whom  this  mcsBnf(u  is  not  horno 
by  the  whirlwind  of  personal  misfortuno  or  by  the  dfjwiif&ll  of 
personal  ambition,  but  who,  From  the  very  outset  of  Wi'v,  Imvu 
dclihcratcty  cliosen  the  better  puth  of  devoting  lhcm«clvc«  to  object* 
which  arc  not  personal,  but  wbicli  aim  at  liftinjc  up  and  nialtinff 
fuller  and  happier  the  lives  of  others;  uho,  liko  Wordsworth'* 
"  Happy  Warrior  "— 

"With  *  toward  nr  tmtowknl  lot, 

I'roipvrou*  ur  ajlv^frtv,  t'l  tii«  «UL  ur  nut, 

PUys  in  tLe  nuuy  (Ciuncs  of  life  tliat  oiHi 


Where  wbitl  tu  atmC  doLk  vftluc  uiiwl  Iw  won." 


Tbose  of  you  who  have  already  in  silent  resolution  devoted  your- 
selves to  the  task  I  have  endeavoured  to  indieutc,  will  know  quito 
well  what  I  meau  when  I  speak  of  the  iiitcrctt  whicli  it  impart*  even 
to  trifles.  The  cause  you  are  working  for  will  be,  by  your  Ini- 
iiicdiatc  surround iu^'s,  judged  of  in  your  persons.  "  I  BUp[KMO  they 
are  geniuses  ;  al  least,  tbvy  have  holen  in  their  pinaf'^res,"  wrote  ft 
little  girl  once  of  a  family  with  whom  she  was  sent  to  stay.  Yoa 
must  never  (metaphorically)  have  buks  in  your  pinafores ;  and  aboTO 
all,  while  seeking  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  women's  lives,  and  to  a 
certain  eitent  to  change  the  type  uf  the  ideal  woman,  Irt  us  be  very 
careful  to  "  lloUl  fast  that  which  is  good  "  in  the  old  ideal  of 
womanhood.  I>o  not  let  pity  and  geotlencss,  parity  and  oompaMtoa, 
be  ousted  from  their  throne.  Tbej  arc  not  inconsistent  with  ooarftCD 
aftd  detemJaatioD.  Let  you  ideal  be,  in  Carlylc's  words — "  The 
freedoaa  and  nloor  of  waaunbood."      Indeed,  »lrcogtIi  is  ntmer  m 

t  strong  as  when  it  is  ouited  with  gnuleocM  and  purity.     The  Poet 
lABfcate  has  tanght  tts  this  in  the  words  of  Sir  CaUhad  :— 


Wls^ 


Om 


I  am  maaj  %o  wcfthmnd 
a  Aottoe,  and  c^n  lUlkuiC 


>otufi(  ductaac 
hnam   tW 


^ 
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slaoghlcr  of  animaU  for  nmuBcme&t  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  it  1)T  trndition  and  education.  Imitate  manly  virtne»  aa 
much  as  you  like  ;  there  will  Dover  be  too  much  courage,  houour  and 
diligcDCc  in  the  world.  But  avoid  all  foolish  imitatious  of  men  ia 
mere  externals,  and  worw  than  foolish  imitations  of  men,  in  vhat  is 
least  to  be  admired  in  tlicm.  And  next,  it  you  would  tmly  serve  the 
womcii'ii  cauAC,  appreciate  at  their  high  value  all  the  duties  that  fron:^ 
time  immemorial  have  always,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  beea 
regarded  as  women's  Hpceial  work' — the  direction  of  the  household, 
the  care  of  tlic  young  and  the  sick.  Let  all  that  falls  to  your  lot  ia 
these  directions  he  done  zealously,  conscientiously  and  well.  The 
dftvs  arc  happily  over  when  it  was  supposed  that  if  a  woman  hud  Icarot 
mathcmaticM  she  would  not  love  her  children,  or  tliat  if  ahe  could 
read  ('h-cck  she  would  not  he  able  to  dintiDgnisU  between  packthread 
ami  silk.''^  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says  that  women,  who,  in  a 
few  years,  will  spcuk  as  voters  to  their  fellow-clectoi-s,  will  be  indifferent 
to  their  childreu'tj  ailments.  1  have  not  heard  that  this  result  of 
women's  suffrage  ha»  been  noticed,  after  sii  years*  esperieuoe  of  it, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  "  There's  a  deal  of  human  natxire  iu  mau  "—and 
in  woman,  too — and  a  mother's  lore  is  not  such  a  weak  and  pre- 
carious growth  OS  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  apparently  imagined  it  to  be. 
It  it  time  that  it  was  understood  that  iu  these  matters  we  intend 
to  run  with  the  tiarc  and  hunt  with  the  hounds — to  keep  up  all  the 
best  of  our  old  interests  and  occupations,  although  wc  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  new  ones. 

AVhile  you  are  students,  concentrate  yourselves  in  profiting  to  the 
full  by  the  discipline  of  the  student's  life.  Continued,  patient, 
unwcarif-d  effort  ia  what  a  stnticnt  learns  if  she  really  learns 
auylhiiig.  But  1  think  there  is  uo  necessity  to  impress  this;  my 
experience  of  girl  atudents  is  ibat  there  is  no  danger  of  their  not 
applying  themselves;  the  danger  ia  all  the  other  way,  in  tho 
direction  of  over-work.  Like  high-mettled  horses,  they  need  the 
curb  rather  than  the  spur.  Over-work  is  a  real  snare  and  danger  at 
the  present  time,  and  nothing  gives  the  enemy  so  much  occasion  to 
blaspheme  aa  a  case  of  breakdown  from  overwork.  The  students 
■who  really  wish,  more  than  for  any  personal  success,  to  help  the 
women's  cause,  must  anxiously  avoid  overwork;  they  must  pay  due 
attention  to  the  claims  of  health,  they  must  rest  and  play  and 
amuse  themselves  as  well  as  work  witli  a  will  while  they  are  at  their 
work.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  talk,  and  have  excellent  intentions, 
and  lay  down  cxcmplnry  rules  (cspcciBlly  for  the  guidance  of  some 
one  else),  and  how  hard  it  is  in  practice  to  take  exactly  the  right 
course  between  the  too  much  and  llic  too  little.  Uut  health,  though 
not  &  necessary  condition  of  good  work  in  the  world,  as  witness  the 
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spleodid  irork  done  by  permaneDt  iaralids  auch  as  Charles  Darwin 
and  Florence  Nightingale,  yet  is  aa  eaoroioas  advautagc  to  one  irho 
means  to  work.  To  throw  away  this  advantage  by  a  foolish  disregard 
of  the  rest  and  recreation  every  student  rcquirea  is  a  wautou  waste, 
which  I  hope  none  among  you  will  be  guilty  of. 

As  to  the  question  how  and  in  what  dcfioitc  practical  way  the 

work  of  lifting  up  the  lot  of  womcu  is  to  be  approacbcii,  that  is  a 

problem  to  which  there  is  no  rcody-maile  answer  to  suit  all  applicaats. 

£ach  one  must  find  the  answer  to  it  herself,  aod  be  guided  in  the 

search   for  it  by  her  own  special  circumstances,  opportunities  and 

dntics.     Quiet  work  in  a  private  circle  ofteu  has   as  high  a  value 

as  cSbrts  of  n  more  pretentious  uaturc.      I  think  opportunities  to 

serve  always  come  to  those  who  canjcstly  seek  them.      If  you  can  do 

nothing  more,  you  can  testify  the  faith  aud  hope  that  is  iu  you.     But 

do  not   he  discouraged   if   no  sphere    of  active   work  immcfliatcly 

presents  itself.    "  Those  also  serve  who  only  stand  aud  wait"    But  do 

not  "stand  and  wait"  when  you  see  work  that  you  can  do  or  an 

Bffort  that  you  can  make.      Remember  that  it  was  not  till  after  his 

LUindnc-ss  that  Milton  Icamt  to  stand  and  wuit,  and  that  it  was  during 

[this  period  of  so-called  standing  and  waiting  he  accomplished  the 

greatest  work  of  his  life,      llcmcni!>cr,  too,  how  he  consoled  himself 

for  his  blindness  by  the  thought  that  he  had  lost  his  sight  "  over- 

pUcd  in  liiberty's  defence,  my  noble  task."     Is  it  not  an  inspiriting 

tLongbt  that  this  same  "  noble  task,"  in  another  field  of  it,  may  be 

ours;   that,  however  humbly  and  imperfectlyj  we  may  work   for  the 

llame  cause  that  he  worked  for?     For  all  efforts  to  free  the  human 

tptrit  from  the  bondage  of  superotitiou  and  ignorance  ow;  nothing 

'ftise  than  a  contiuuutiuu  of  the  great  struggle  for  civil  aud  religjoui- 

liberty   which  has    marked  the  course  of  J^luglish  history.     If  we 

rlrould  be  worthy  of  our  name  aud  race,  we  must  carry  on  the  great 

[traditions  that  huvc  been  banded  down  to  us  from  the  past. 
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CONTEMPORAEY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN  FRANCE. 


aENERAL  BOULANGER  und  the  expulsion  of  the  Princes  have 
furnitiLeil  the  wLole  stii|ile  of  political  gossip  for  the  last  five 
iDOQtlifi,  I  nay  iho  expulsion  of  tbc  Princes,  but  I  ought  to  Bay  the 
expulsion  of  the  Orleans  Princca,  for,  as  to  tbut  of  Prince  Napoleoa 
and  Prince  Victor,  nobody  hau  disturbed  himself  at  nil  ahout  it. 
Notlitng  could  ho  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  tlie  Bonapartigt 
faction  han  meltrd  away  and  hei:ome  almost  extinct  witlnn  these  tvo  or 
three  yeara.  The  fact  le,  tliat  the  Bynaparti»t»  generally — beginning 
with  the  noisiest  of  ihem  all,  M.  Paul  du  Ca^sagnac — have  lost  t'uJth  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Ntipolconic  dynasty,  und  arc  trying  la  keep  a 
way  opea  for  rallying  round  the  Orleans  Princee.  Prince  Napoleon, 
with  nil  hiti  great,  capaeity,  long  ago  di&hejirtcned  his  frienda  by  his 
alternate  m.-inif(%tations  of  Hepublicanism  and  Cs'sarism;  while  Prtncd 
Victor  has  discredited  himsell  by  Uiei  avowal  of  clerical  predilections 
which  ela^h  with  the  freedom  of  hi^  private  life,  and  by  acceptinj;  a 
pension  from  his  father's  enemies.  The  Bonapartists,  indeed,  otill  pre- 
sent uu  obstacle,  both  iu  the  Chambers  and  iu  the  euuulry,  to  the  for- 
naatioii  of  a  btrong  Royalist  purty,  since  the  OrleaniKts  are  forced  t5 
oily  themselves  with  them  under  the  common  head  of  Conser>'ativ«; 
but  they  have  no  longer,  for  the  prvsoiit  at  any  rate,  auy  licrious  pre- 
tensions to  power;  they  have  no  popularity,  and  no  visible  chance  of  a 
future.  The  only  party  iti  whose  tavoiir  a  formidable  reaction  cottld 
possibly  take  place  is  the  Koyalist  party. 

The  law  by  which  we  have  haiuthcd  from  French  eoil  the  head?  of 
all  the  families  which  have  once  reijjned  in  France,  and  empowered  the 
Govcniuient  to  expel  by  proeliiniatlon  the  other  menihets  of  these 
families,  was  not  iti  auy  way  demanded  by  public  opinion.  Mo<lerate 
men.  fur  the  most  part,  are  viill  peiTuuded  tbut  it  was  a  mi&take  ia 
policy ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  these  who  voted  for  It  really 
wished  it.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  did  nil  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  diminish  the  odium  of  it.  to  justify  it  after  the  fact, 
and  lo  avert  the  cuusequcnees  which  might  have  avenged  it     Contrary 
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xKiiirMtdall  the  mora  nnforttinate 

■  .''■•  ol*  the  Bill  ID  I'arliameat, 

'    i'jris  liad    (xiiiUuctcil  hiiimutf 

lie  luui  never  W  any  act  eom- 

tMider,  and  that  he  aesiduously 

■  ■■•  country.     Hy  openly  nvouiug 

-  I»id  faitnfteir  and  hui  defenders 

|HBti(ied  the  malicious  interpre- 

ativenwries.      Tlie  effect  was  in- 

<jii  tlic  appearanc^c  of  that  manifesto, 

-i-vi  on  hulialf  of  the  Orleans  family 

■  were  Ihrealened  vanished  as  if  by 

iiiny  have  made  a  miBtake/'  aaid  t]\9 

,-Ki'x-s  have  no  ri^bt  to  complain  of  it 

■  ment  himself  with  the  launching  of 

two  or  three  othor  blunders  which 

iia  and  aObrdcd  niiilter  of  deri)^ii>u  to 

'    iiiinliin!;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha 

.  :  liu  arrived  in  £ug1utid  when  be  cancelled 

'  .1   be  bod  been  deprived  of  tliu  cnjoy«- 

' ''.    This,   perhaps,  was  nnty   to   be 

<'  expected  was  tbat  he  should  send 

iiud  Eu,  btutiiif^  that  he  no  longer 

|^'  lliefiums  he  bud  promised  towards  the 

I    •(•'j'ltrt  and  the  church  of  Eu.     It  would 

i<iii<it  more  magnaniraouti  and  nuiru  discreet  bad 

■f^cuted  as  he  was,  he  was  still  buppy  to 

'■L'llishmenl  of  th«  country-  which  exiled 

.^u  much  the  mure  unlucky,  inasmuch  as 

i,   accused  of  parsimony  and  avarice,  and 

Tut-  (be  perfectly  legitimate  claims  which  tbey 

:v  ufter  the  fall  of  the  Empire.     And  il  was 

III'  had  actually  BJf^ned  formal  docnmenta 

'    -  for  the  port  and  ^S>,OUU  france  for  the 

'  the  Cou II eU- General  that  hu  should  sue 

;'rora  him ;  whereupon  the  Orlcanista  on 

\<:-i,  decbired  that   the  Prince  uould  never 

~  '  his  oblij^tionfi,  and  that  bii>  secretary  bad 

:   his  meaning;  and  finally,  the  Prince  bod  to 

iint>iD|p   to   pay   the   money.     Tbix   incident, 

itsdli  has  done   not  a  little  to   injure   bis 

;s  clearly  not  cut  out  for  the  rvU  projected  for 
^  prudent  i'ricnds,  and  e^pcciaUy  by  bis  haughty 
ambiuoiu  and  more  masculine  than  her 
■I'-.T  about  him.     There  an 
'  Pretender  after  the  lushion 
I'on  111.,  or  of  Don  Carlos  — 
lady  to  att«m[it  the  wildest 
t  band  of  fortune.    Or 
or  Ucnri  V.,  living  in 
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either  in  committee  nr  in  Parliament,  was  acci^pted  by  the  Governmeat,] 
and  passed,  un  thi^  1 1th  mid  the  Zind  of  June,  hy  a  majority  both 
the  Chamber  and  tAw  Senate. 

As  to  thu  jrenei-al  public,  it   was,  with  the  exccptiua  of  some  fe^ 
fttnaticB,  iiitlier  indill'crent  or  indi-jiiant,  and  mostly  indiflerenl.    It  rcBttfJi 
iviih  the  Comte  de  Pariit  to  turn  indifference  into  indignatiou,  or  indi^-^ 
nation  into  indifference.     He  cbo8e  a  cour^o  which  justified,  as  far  ok  it 
was  possible  to  justify,  the  measnre  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  nn^ 
alienated  the  Hyra|>athie«  of  all  but  those  who  were  the  mere  toots  of 
monarehical  faction. 

The  'Royalist  party,  properly  so  called,  is  composed  of  two  Tory  markc 
di^'isions— the  Ije'^itiuiitftK,  wlio  kcc  in  the  Comte  de  Paris  the  nutur 
heir  of  the  Comte  de  Chamhord  and  Uic  representutivo  of  thi 
monarchical  and  Catholic  traditions  of  ancient  France;  and  tfal 
Orleaniets,  who  regard  him  ratlier  as  the  Rraodson  of  Lonia  PhiUpiw 
and  the  rcpresent-itivk!  of  the  Liberal  and  Constitutional  monahihyJ 
Now.  liuraerous  and  intltiential  as  are  these  two  divisions  taken  tof^thf 
the  monarchy,  if  it  it*  to  look  to  them  alone  for  it*)  re-^tablishment 
will  find  its  hopes  illusory  indeed.  In  order  to  the  restoration  of  tl 
monarchy,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  int«Iligen< 
of  the  nation,  which  hu^  uo  pulitical  passions,  but  which  does  care  sbai 
order,  security,  and  s^od  adminiatradon,  should  have  j^ronrn  weary 
the  di8orcler)4  or  incap;ieity  of  the  Kepnblican  niijiine,  and  should  tur 
t«  the  Orleanist  monarchy  a»  iu  ouly  refuge.  The  whole  slreuglh,  tbi 
whole  hope  of  mouarchieal  restoration,  depends  on  this  great  body 
persons,  who  deprecate  revolution,  hut  who  might  prefer  eveo  revolu'^ 
tiou  to  tlic  triumph  of  Hitdiealism — who  are  nut  royalitit  by  conviotioi 
but  who  rain;ht  become  so  by  force  of  circumstances.  In  a  word, 
returning  monarchy  would  command  the  sympathy  and  consent  of  tl 
mojartty  only  on  the  f^rouud  of  its  beiu;^,  ue  it  it>  in  l)elt;tum,  "the 
of  rqiuhlicx"  Had  the  Comto  de  Paris,  at  the  moment  when  he  wi 
leaving  the  country  as  an  exile,  announced  in  a  brief  manifesto  that 
"as  a  law.ahidin^  citizen,  be  bowed  to  the  decree  which  banished  him[ 
that  bo  should  bo  happy  if  he  could  see  tbo  country  regain,  at  hij 
personal  cost,  a  prosperity  whicli  tlie  Republic  had  hitherto  failed 
bestow  on  it;  ami  liimlly  that,  as  a  Frondi  eiti^n,  he  was  ever  rea^ll 
to  serve  his  oonntr)*  in  such  manner  as  she  mig-ht  be  pleased  to  coml 
manO,"  be  would  have  created  an  immenbe  movement  of  sympatbj 
thronghout  tbe  nation,  and  he  would  have  hcjit  himself  before  its  eye 
not  indeed  as  a  hope,  but  as  a  possible  resource  in  case  of  need.  Insti 
of  this,  he  thought  only  of  gratilyitjg  the  wisihes  and  passions  of  th( 
Legitimists — that  is  to  say,  of  thobe  wliu  are  bound  to  him  in  any 
by  conviction  and  neccisity,  and  to  whom  he  must  always  seem  too  lepii 
m  his  own  cause — ju<jt  as  uur  Xlupnblican  Mini&ters  make  conccssiot 
to  the  extreme  Left,  who  cannot  he  anything  but  liepublican,  an^ 
for  whom  uo  radicalism  of  theirs  wlil  ever  be  radical  enough,  inett 
of  setting  tbenieelvcH  to  gain  over  to  the  Kepnblie  the  timid  and  Cor 
servatiye  mar^ses  of  the  hourgnoisie  and  the  iigricultural  riistricts, 
has  pruduced  a  piece  of  brilliant  declimation,  in  which  he  invokf 
the  memory  of  the  Comte  do  Chamhord  along  with  that  of 
Philippe,  and  poses  as  the  representative  at  once  of  Divine  right  and 
constitutional  sovereignty,  as  if  the  two  principles  were   not  bope*" 
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IcMly  incotnp.itil>lc.     AYlmt  mmlo  tliemniitrcftOAU  ihv  ninn>nnrcvrt»»Rt4 

was  the  uttitude  adopted  by  tht>  i>[i)»)iK-uts  of  ilio  Itill  iu  I'arltnmvuU 

They  all   maiaUiined  tlial   '.lie  CoiiiU*  dc   I'urut  Imd    tHiiiducLiHl  liiniMir 

|.in  every  way  as  a  private  citizon,  that  ha  had  nt-vcr  hy  any  net  ivm- 

tvitted  btmftelf  to  the  position  of  n  Protciidcr,  nud  tlini  ho  aMidtionfly 

[icepcctcd  tht!  laws  anu  the  will  of  thu  oouotrji.     Uy  omiily  nTuwinif 

}»*I  am  the  king,"'  the  Comto  de  Patin  Iiud  hiifmolf  mm  liiM  tloroiidi'm 

en  to  the  uharge  of  hypoi^riKV,  and  jiirttilii'd  thu  iniilioioiin  intm'iiri!* 

[tation  given  to  his  conduct  hy  lii^  advi'nttirif«.       Tin*   I'lIivL   wna   in* 

pgtunt^iticou^.     In  a  8in<|;te  iiiiMiioiit,  on  tlio  npiicitmiirc  i>l'  thnt  mauitoal(*| 

[the  InDuaicrablu  eympatliics  arouKud  en  hnhulf  ol'  llio  Orluana  family 

by  the  pcraecutinn  with  wliit^h  tlipy  wltv  thronteii««l  vnnialiod  ita  if  liy 

k^KiliautQieut.     "The  llepiihlicaiiN  may  huvv  mado  u  iiiiHialcM/'  aaid  il(W 

limi>artial  pulUe,  "  but  the  princvfl  huve  no  ri|fht  Uj  oompUhi  of  it 

[now." 

Nor  did  the  Couito  de  Parifl  content  himvelf  with  tliH  Uunr-liinK  nt 

liis  unhappy  tnaaife&to ;  he  tnado  two  or  (hreo  oth'T  bli)iidvn>  nliich 

ifkccd  his  friends  in  n  cruel  dilemma  and  afTordud  inalt«r  of  drriaimi  to 

le  other  Ms.     He  had   let  the  huutiojx  in  the  ncifrhlMiurhuud  uf  Ltto 

[Chateau  d'Kii ;  but  hanlly  had  he  arrived  in  Kn^liind  when  ho  cnitceJl«d 

all  his  leaM«i,  on  the  (j^round  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  enjonr* 

t&ent   of   them    by  forve   Tnajeure.     Th'u.   pcTha|n,   wiw   only    to    M 

expected ;  hot  what  was  nob  to  be  oxpcctad  wm  that  he  fthoald  wad 

[lectera  to  the  mayors  of  Trcport  and  £u,  »t*tin(c  that  ha  no  hmffWf 

l«Dosideccd  Uiaii>eU  bound  to  pay  the  auma  Ite  had  promiaKl  towarda  th« 

ipIetioD  of  the  port  of  Tr^rt  and  the  churuh  of  Ko.     It  wmkl 

«atailUy  have  be^o  At  once  mora  magnanimoua  nnd  more  diMirmt  hwi 

[ft«dedarad  that,  exiled  aod  peiMCiitcd  «s  h*  me,  ha  was  atil)  happy  to 

raiad  hU  ibrtDoe  for  the  embdliabawnt  of  Ab  eoantry  which  nited 

loa.    Urt  «oca»e  he  took  waa  ao  maefa  tb«  more  no\atAcy,  ittMinnnth  aa 

'Ui  bamiy  hare  always  been  Mcoaed  of  partimoay  sod  avariofi,  and 

'  va«  ahaiply  criticized  for  the  perfectly  Irfptimaie  clatms  wbieli  tb«y 

tniii(bt  4gmiflat  the  Treaaory  after  the  4ll  of  the  Kmptif.     And  it  WW 

■Hit  B&Iaeky  of  all,  becsose  be  had  aetsaUy  ftif;Ti«d  formal  dowawnte 

BpfiBg  to  pef  iOfiM  Inoca  for  lh«  pott  »ad  29^0  fmei  for  tim 

abmb.    The  pnfitct  steted  to  the  Cemieil-Geaeral  thai  b«  sboaM  nW 

tte  flriMe  fix  the  bum  doe  from  him ;  wherenpoB  the  Orfeaaial*  an 

^  Coaa4eil.  sorely  perplexed,  dacbred  tbeit  the  P/iMe  etwkl  imvm 

kev*  ioteeded  Lu  repodiete  bm  oHi^iitieaa,  and  that  faia  aeewlary  hed 

toinaif  mkituiaaamed  kk  ■onuf ;  aid  AaaUy.  the  Mmv  bad  t» 

a  karit  letter  fnmmmtt  to  guy  tht  nooay.    TMf  iiiaijw<> 

in  itael^  baa  dein  aot  m  Mtte  to  iajinre  hm 


TIi«  Coate  de  Paria  i»  elearly  not  eat  o«»  Iw  the  r4Z<  y>aie»<id  for 
if  aame  of  bui  leae  fradaw  fhemim,  mud  m^mmHf  bv  bin  baMgMj 
Ifaaiafe  wifi*,  who  i»  omc*  Tn*'^*^"*'  Md  ae«v  imMm*  titan  km 
kMbanii.  He  ha»  aaOaiff  of  tba  PModtf  aboat  biaa.  TImw  m» 
Phateitdwra  ami  fhiiaiilaH  Tob  vum  be  a  Vnumla  alter  the  habiow 
4f  JC.mmonth,af  Charlet  Edwud^  of  Mapoleoa  IJUw  ftf  fMn  <:a»Ifle— 
maiivvoLitnir  eon&lRnt  in  your  iln^ and  jeadjr  te  attaaapc  the  *tM««t 
Ui  maiDLun  jour  n^bA  andlbaae  lb«  band  el  forteae.  Or 
m^  be  a  Pwtoader  saeh  an  Loan  XTtSt  or  H«m4  f^,  liviBjp  m 
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majestic  exile,  pluying  at  soverei<;ntj,  and  patiently  waitinj;  till  Gnl 
nhall  send  yoti  tlie  crown  lie  owes  you  by  some  tnc&ns  known  oD«rta 
Himself.     You  nil!  bave  ia  that  case  to  facd  sometbtng-  worn  Un 
death — ridicule ;  bat  at  least  you  will  be  logical  aud  fftilfarnl  U>  yonmlf. 
Bat  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  fit  for  neither  the  one  thtDf^  nor  the  otbg; 
He  is  too  Eensible,  too  Liberal,  too  moderate,  to  believe  in  Diving  n; 
or  tu  amuse  bimseU  with  playing  l<it>g  i"  ^  ^^^  o^  tableau  fttnttl, 
Ministers  and  a  Court  and  royal  etiquette!  complete.     For  filty  jmn 
has  lived  ac  a  private  citizeo,  and  be  cannot  at  his  a^e  naunr 
character  wliicli  must  seem  to  biin  like  a  part  iu  a  matiiucrsdif. 
would  not,  I  think,  be  wanting  in  the  courage  to  maintain  his  attusji 
artoK ;  but  hu  is  too  conscieutious  to  stir  up  civil  war.     The  soldier  via 
served  under  the  Kepuldiraii  banner  of  the  United  States,  the  frieoilaf 
the  workin>;  clas^ts  and  of  trndcfl  unioii!>,  the  author  of  so  tnaDjMni- 
Iti^pnblican  declarations,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Coltc^ny,  who  m 
subscribing  heavily  not  long  ago  to  the  CoUgny  monument  lo  Pun^. 
BOQ  of  the  Liberal  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  ProtoGtant  Helen  of  Hivk- 
lenbnrg.  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  he  could  ner^r  l)ecoma  king  tmlw 
by  a  movonicnl  of  public  opinion  similar  to  that  which  placvd  bis  (fraui- 
father  on  tho  throne.     Legitimism  is  dvad  with  Henri  V.,  but  titenit 
•notbing-  to  show  that  the  FfoucIi  nation  may  cot  some  day,  for  pwnlj 
practical  aud  political  rcueouti,  be  incUucd  to  revert  to  a  pirlianivouty 
monarchy.     For  the  present,  liowevcr,  the  titne  doea  not  seem  wj 
close    at    baud.     The    Cumtu   de    Paris,  with    his    mnnife»to  aod  tin 
miKrobb  blunders  which  followed,  bos  helped  to  postpone  iL    If  be 
bod  any  iMuiuonB  on  this  point  amidst  the  acclumations  of  tb«  turond^  >' 
people  who  assembled  to  witness  his  departure,  and  who  gave  l.i:u  ,i 
magnificent  ovalioi),  I  am  sure  be  has  no  suck  illusions  now. 

But  if  tim  Comto  dc  Paris  has  made  mistakes,  the  Ministty  on  their 
side  made  one  which  wn>*  very  gratuitous.  By  tho  last  clauM  of  th«  U* 
of  expulsion,  the  members  of  the  former  reigniuf*  famitiu  of  Fnu» 
could  liold  no  public  function,  civil  or  military.  The  meaning  of  tba 
claujc  evidently  was,  that  the  Princes  could  hold  no  office  in  tbcarmr, 
aud  could  form  a  part  of  no  elective  body  ;  but  the  Minister  of  \H', 
going  clean  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  struck  tbcm  off  the  Army  lift 
altogether — even  includinj^  Prince  Rohmd  Bonaparte,  a  lieutenut  in 
the  Keeerve,  who,  not  having  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  oa^i 
not  even  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  employment.  Had  the  step  beta 
legal,  it  n-oiild  still  bave  been  unwise;  for  it  was  needless  harshoM  lo 
deprive  the  meu  they  were  removing  from  their  posts  of  the  mere  molt 
wliich  they  had  gained  by  their  services.  According  to  Frencli  lai, 
rank  i»  property.  To  deprive  a  man  of  bts  rank  is  confiscation,  a  peiuhr 
which  has  now  no  place  in  our  code.  If  the  Council  of  State  deaU  v),u> 
the  I'ormal  remonstrance  made  by  the  Princes  in  the  character  of  hjia>><i-I 
rather  than  a  political  body,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  it  can  reiuw  to 
them  justice.  As  regards  the  Due  d'Aumale,  the  eracare  of  bi«  lu: 
from  the  Army  List  hii3  had  a  consequence  which  might  easily  bave 
foreseen.  He  was  a  general ;  be  considered  that  be  could  no  longer 
in  France  with  dignity  ;  he  addressed  to  the  President  of  tbe  IlepgMic 
klter  couched  in  the  most  injurious  terms,  and  it  was  met,a8  heex[)ccl<4 
with  an  order  of  expnkioD.  He  then  avenged  himself  for  tlieauoojiuion 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  oa  act  of  truly  royal  magtuuumit) 
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He  pablisbed  that  parb  of  his  will  by  which  he  licqueRthi  to  th«  Tnsti- 
tuU  of  France  the  magnificent  tlomaiu  of  Chantilly,  tlio  iuhoriLauce  ol 
the  ConiI»r  with  it^  archives,  its  library,  its  picture  j^allcry,  and  its 
collections— a  gift  which  may  be  valued  ftt  from  ttiitty-five  to  forty 
mUlion  francs  ;  and  which  will  briag  ths  lostitutCj  whoa  all  charges  of 
maintenance  and  custody  Iiave  been  paid,  a  reveuue  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  francs.  Tliis  revenue  is  to  b«  spent  lu  enriching  the 
collections,  in  encouroi^ing  scieDtiiic  research,  and  in  ponsioulng'  aged 
authors,  artists,  and  men  of  acience.  Never  did  nny  subject,  never  did 
any  priuctf,  bestow  on  his  country  »o  mii^nificcnt  a  i^fift.  When  Muzartn 
made  FriQcc  liis  heir,  he  had  less  to  Jcavt?,  and  what  be  left  had  been 
acquired  at  the  expensu  of  the  State.  Tiii.'  z^h  was  worthy  of  the 
greatest  of  the  8on»  of  Louis  Piiilippe.  It  will  Rcrvc  to  keep  ^reen  tlie 
inomory  of  a  prince  who,  to  thi:  nttractive  erace  of  noble  breeding  and 
the  finest  qualities  ai  a  soldier,  added  the  talent  of  a  man  of  letters,  the 
learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  taste  of  an  artist. 

One  can  hardly  liclp  thiakin^  that  if  tlie  Due  d'Aumale  has  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  nobler  half  of  his  fortune  in  favour  of  France,  it  is  because 
he  loves  the  country  better  than  the  dynasty,  and  has  more  belief  in  her 
future  than  in  the  chances  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  And  it  must  he 
admitted  that  at  the  pr^csetit  moment  those  chances  seem  to  he  extremely 
slender.  During;  the  sixteen  ycirs  that  the  liepubtic  bos  nominally 
eiiitcd,  and  especially  during  the  eeven  years  that  it  bus  been  entirely 
in  Itepuhlican  hand»,  tlie  number  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  its 
continuance  has  become  very  great.  It  presents  less  risk  of  revolution 
than  anv  other  form  of  tjovcrnmcnt,  becauao  it  leaves  the  posHibility  of 
power  open  to  all  parties ;  it  has  given  France  sixteen  years  of  such 
tranquilhty  as  no  uthci-  cuuntry  iu  Europe  h^s  enjoyed,  uud  liberties 
vhich  she  has  hitherto  possessed  under  no  other  system^  and  which  no 
other  system  could  have  tolerated.  This  \s  too  often  forgotten,  and  the 
Repuhlio  does  not  j^ct  all  tlio  gratltudo  it  dcsi^rvcs  ;  for  custom  soon 
stales  the  sense  of  benefits  conferred  ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  is  enough 
to  open  one's  eyes  to  the  immense  amount  of  liberty — liberty  of  the 
Phm,  liberty  of  association,  liberty  of  public  meetings — now  enjoyed 
ia  France.  Even  the  Catholics,  who  consider  themselves  persecuted, 
benefit  by  it  along  with  tlie  rest,  and  their  charities,  their  clubs,  their 
schools,  their  associations  of  all  sorts,  have  a  scope  and  freedom  of  action 
Lever  allowed  them  under  the  Empire.  Thanks  to  this  liberty,  France 
ia  DOW  covered  with  a  network  of  societies  and  agsociations  of  every 
kind,  workmen's  syndicates,  societies  for  production  and  consumption, 
shooting  clubs,  mui<icnl  cliibi«,  gymnastic  cUibs ;  there  is  a  whole  world 
of  IVe6,  spontaneous  life,  a  development  ot  individual  initiative,  which 
brings  men  into  combination,  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  political  educa- 
tion; and  which  perhaps  is  storing  up  for  tlie  future  the  collective  forces 
needed  to  counterbalance  the  disintegration  and  excessive  individualism 
brought  about  by  tli«  levelling  spirit  of  democracy.  The  risk  we  really 
running  just    now   is   that   of    fallnig,   through    the   momentary 

iumph  of  radicalism,  into  a  state  of  financial  disorder,  administrative 
Oamiption,  and  political  belplettsuess,  which  must  lead  to  general  uneasi- 
nesB  and  discontent.  It  is  easy  to  foR>9ee  what  would  fuUow.  At  the 
D«xt  Parliamentary  elections  the  majority  would  go  over  to  the  Right; 
and  M  the  Higbt  is  divided  into  Bonaparti&ts,  Royalists,  and  simple  Coa- 
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servatjvcs,  while,  on  the  other  hantl,  the  Senate  of  course  rAnuuDB 
RepnblicaD,  the  Iti^^ht  would  Anil  xXstM  powerless  to  cbaDgotbe  forni  of 
QoTerDment,  anil  Torced  to  content  itself  with  forming  n  Conwrvatitc 
CabiDet ;  nnJ  we  eliould  then  ouce  more  bes;in  at  the  he^^inniug  of  the 
series  of  mitiifitenal  vicissitudes  thraugli  which  we  have  been  passing 
e?er  since  1.S73. 

Some  deputies  of  the  Right,  with  M.  Itaottl  Duval  at  their  head, 
peroeiviiit^  that  the  situation  was  shaping  itself  in  this  way,  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  iniW  Piiriiaraentary  ^rniip,  the  Republican  Right, 
giving  up  the  couU'sL  a*  regnrdi*  the  Constitution  itself,  and  lUBtstiflK 
only  on  brcnking  with  tlie  Ilndicak  and  placing  the  reins  in  the  hnniu 
of  tlie  Moderates.  Tiie  Keptihltcun  Ki^ht  hni!  been  met  with  modcery 
and  distrust  from  both  side^  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  has  got  to  the  heart 
of  the  situation  all  the  same.  It  already  counts  forty-seven  inenihers. 
Three  years  hence,  if  1  am  not^eally  mistaken,  it  will  count  more  thaua 
fauudred  ;  and  perhiipn  we  may  some  ilay  Hve  it  combine  with  thu  Moderate 
UepoblicaUB  to  t^ave  the  country  from  the  incapacity  of  the  liadicals  or 
the  revolutioniiry  projects  of  Uic  Monarchists.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  M.  Uaoul  Diivnl  lias  all  the  quaJities  Obsential  for  the 
leadership  of  the  new  party.  Ue  has  not  been  very  coneiatcnt  either  ia 
his  views  or  in  his  conduct.  He  is  hot  and  Inteniperate,  and  attacked 
both  M.  Thiers  and  M.  X<'erry  with  a  fury  quite  childish  iu  it»  extrava- 
gance. Moreover,  he  is  a  perfervid  Freetrader,  and  the  ConservativM 
arc  almost  all  Protectionists.  Nevertheleiijf,  as  he  is  very  intelligent 
and  a  good  speaUer,  and  his  ardour  is  of  the  infectioiie  kiiiil,  it  is  not 
imposBiblc  that  he  may  succeed  in  exercising  a  real  attcendcncy  over  his 
party.  We  tsincerely  hope  ho  will;  for  uuleM  thu  Ki;;ht  can  affbnl 
reooiliug-rooui  fur  tbu  liepublii.-:ai  ueiitru  of  {gravity  to  full  back  upon 
when  it  grows  weary  of  tlic  rush  into  Radicalism,  there  can  be  nuthing 
before  us  but  fresh  disaKterv. 

The  Ministry  and  tlm  Chainbors  seem  to  have  met  with  the  best 
intentionn,  and  with  a  sincero  wish  to  lay  aside  irritating  que-^tioua  and 
give  thein!%lve9  to  bu(>iueiM»  and  the  Budget.  But  the  best  intentions 
are  vain  when  ont^  laokb  the  capacity  or  the  opportunity  to  carry  them 
into  etfect^  The  Itudgct  Committee— on  thu  miscullaneous  coropoeition 
of  which  we  have  already  commented — bus  hitherto  done  nothing  but 
muko  a  mass  of  M.  Sadi-Camot's  Budget.  Two-tliirda  of  the  members 
never  attend  the  sittings;  and  the  most  contradictory  decisions  arc 
taken  by  six  or  eeven  votes  against  four  or  5ve,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty 
members.  One  day  they  vote  an  actdiiinnal  expenditure  of  four  i^iilions 
on  primary  education ;  another  time,  ^biir  or  five  ditferent  plans  an 
propounded  for  raising  the  taxes  on  beverages ;  another  time  they 
accede  to  the  principle  of  the  income-ta-N,  without  troubling  themselves 
as  to  the  pos^iuility  of  introducing  such  an  innovation  in  the  two 
mouths  between  this  nnd  the  Jirst  of  January.  Xow,  if  the  Budg«t 
is  not  passed  by  bofh  Chfimbers  before  the  firet  of  January,  we  shall 
have  to  get  on  as  we  can  with  "  proviaicnal  twelfths ; "  which  is  nothing 
Ic&s  than  chaos  and  the  continuation  of  the  (ieflcit. 

This  practical  incapacity  of  the  Chiimlu'r  is  mnch  to  be  regretted,  for 
thu  Chamber  coutuins  tiomu  very  good  elciaouts;  it  is  well-intenlioncd 
and  thoroughly  honest.  This  hos  been  proved  again  and  agaio, 
whenever  questionable  matters  of  finiince  have  been  brought  before  it 
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Thus,  for  i&sUooc,  tbe  GcTcnuaeal  maA«  tbe  mbtelx  of  pi>ap(Ki«|r  %• 
authorize  the  Faammm  Camfanj  id  naw  IoUmj  bo«d^  ■  th«f  wkioli 
xaxj  be  jinrtiiMlilB  in  utavmub  taae§  when  th»  awaritjr  *■  bcywwl 

stts|nctoD  (as  in  iha  earn  of  Ae  Cttjr  oT  Flmi  hoads,  whore  lh«  prim 
are  nmpiy  intflnded  to  nnke  ap  far  (he  extreiMlj  bv  nt«  of  iotONili 
on  capital  wfatch  t>  thonm^Ir  ^ojuantAedV  bat  whwh  IwoAtnM  mwt 
gaoiin;;,  m  krttoy  pwe  and  simple,  when  it  is  a  qoe^twa  of  a  spMulatiTft 
eot^riinse  like  the  PAtumt  Canal,  whera  tho  capital  itaatf  is  br  n^ 
meioa  free  (rota  n*k.     Bat  ia  »pite  ol  all  tlie  ^Umvmr  tliat  surrouwib 
M.  de  T^^«cp!i'  daring  mnJ  ^i^outtc  scheme,  in  sitito  of  all  tho  patrioliB 
tntere&t  felt  bjr  FrcncfaaieD  in  iu  sneeew,  the  Chainlwr,  oonnttrad  \>y 
the  masterly  report  of  M.  RoiK«eaa  of  the  riikt  of  (ho  nndntAkittf^, 
Tefnsed  to  give  tbe  sanction  of  the  State  to  ttio  propoevd  lottery  ;  uiid 
th«  Company,  notwithstanJtn!*  the  onormotis   rate  of  intcrtf«t  ihoy 
o&red,  biul  tbe  greatest  ditiiculty  in  ^Iting   tlioir  botidt  CalcQit  up 
to  tli^  amoont  ol'  three   Uandred   millians.     In  the  snino   way,  when 
M.  Gratiot  proposed,  at  the  end  of  Inst  sessiaii,  Lo  authorise  the  ooq- 
itmctioo  of  »  new  traiisatlftntic  cable,  and  tho  foriuiition  of  a  telophoDO 
lieompany  which  undertook  to  supply  a  telephonic  sorviun  throughout 
whole  of  France,  offering  tho  State  6flecn  per  cent,  only  of  the 
>fits,  and  demanding  in  returu  a  thirty>live  years'   monopoly,  tho 
ities  at  once  suspected  a  jol),  and  in  the  face  of  their  objeotioiM 
le  Bchemes  were  withdrawn,  at  least  for  the  tinn'. 
'Pteee  incidcntc,  taken  toi^ther  with  the  amall  euoccsb  of  M.  Hadi- 
liCaroot's  scheme  with  the  Bud^t  Committco,  show  that  tho  ()ov«ni- 
(ment  has  in  fact  Ijutvery  little  authority  in  I'arliamenL    M.  du  Kroyeinot' 
lis  perfectly  aware  of  thift,  and  aeoms  bent  rather  uti  jMivinf;  thu  way  for 
hit  election  to  iho  Pronidcney  of  the  Rrpublic  ttian  on  tKrowii)(>  inncli 
eoeray  intu  the  fulfdment  ofliis  functions  ua  lu-ad  of  thu  Cabinet.    'L'jio 
t/mr  no  made  in  tho  Soutli  at  tb»  end  of  Heptcniber  ffivo  him  an  oppor- 
<  tunity  of  elicitinf^  the  acclamntionK  of  tho  pupala<H>,  of  proleHin((  liia 
devotion  lo  tho  Kepublic,  and  uf  making  lUr<H9  apeeiiheii,  th(i  lioijowncwa 
of  which  wa«  well  disguiiied  by  the  charm  of  hiM  Bopple  and  pcrftuiuivo 
oratory.     To  flutter  the  RailicaU  while  renaNunn^  lltv  Coiutirrutivej,  tu 
'preach  peace  lo  irreconcilable  factional,  to   mnico  (iitnueir  tho  acf aplad'  - 
cren  the  chosen — of  all.  tn  be  recognized  an  the  only  niun  capabW  of 
TepwaMtin^  at  once  all  Rupul>licun)«  of  every  ■hade— nuch  ia  tlio  taak 
wbieh  M.de  Fruyeinet  bus  set  liimMill',  antl  he  in  acaompliihinft  It  with 
wnsammatu  Bkill.  He  gniUea  our  forci;;n  policy  with  the  wamo  doit^rity. 
Hi*  whole  method  coneint-*  in  never  iiayinf(  exactly  wlint  ha  think*,  and 
DETOr  meeting  adiHieulty  strjiirht  In   tho  fiuie.     Tho  reaijlt  of  butIi  n 
policy   \a  of  ooursc  the  effjcoinoot  of  Francit  hi  Kurirp",     Tint',  witti 
rcnrd  to  evenU  in  Bulgaria,  nobody  oould  puuibjy  bavH  told  whieli  tidi) 
hw  the  sympathies  of  the  Fnnch  (Joventnwnl.  On  tha  olhtir  hand,  wa 
have  had  the  advantage  of  doioj  notbin^f  raahly,  atti)  »f  hnmitiiK  a  tr»a 
hand,     lb  the  coloaka — in  Tonqnin,  MaJa{(A«',ir,  Tiiril»~'lliii  indil  nnd 
tamporiain;:  pii1t^:y»eefiMlik*ly  oa  thtwiobi  Ui  Immi'  i|oim1  fVtiM 
thcieaa.  it  Ucks  deameat,  aad  it  haa  th*  dlMwIvaMlatfa  uf  li«  |     ,; 
agente  abroad  in  a  atate  of  uncertainty  h(i<I  lUwumt^ifi,     VmiMi  *li|d/i 
aacT,  which  was  making  a  v*ry  y.--.  i  f. .....  Ut  Vifiriifm  In  Hi«  ihtw  uf 

M.Ferry,  has  lost  much  bvtL«  n**)/  'liluh  folbiwd  f  tia  aamiUhm 

«flhtfpnnoes.  bytb«ill-u««dn«U  oi  u-u-r..!  Ai.,....!  fn^m  Nl.  V»taf»« 
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■  barg,  and  the  retirement  of  M.  do  Couroel  from  Berlin.  Tlio  treaty 
of  commerco  coocludeJ  in  China  is  far  frurn  giving  all  the  satisfac- 
tion  expected  from  it;  the  treaticB  of  commerce  with  Meiico. and  Rou- 
matiia  uro  stiU  kept  in  Riwpen»e  by  M.  de  Freycinet's  indecisioo ;  and 
the  whole  bu^iafss  of  the  uavigntion  treaty  with  Italy  has  been 
BO  iniamanag'^d  that  it  vtsry  nearly  came  to  a  rupture  of  commercial 
relations  oltogetlier.  But  if  M.  de  Freycin^t  lacks  resoluteness  in 
brini^ins  thinjja  ti»  an  issoe,  nt  lea^t  he  has  endless  devices  for  picking' 
them  up  again  when  they  have  fallen  through,  readjtwting  ill-laid  plans, 
and  ro^ndia^  mistaken  wtiiuh  seeniitd  almo&t  iiopclei<«. 

Is  the  Government,  tlien,  approacUinjj  its  fall,  or  will  the  coming 
session  confirm  it  in  ofhoc?  It  would  not  lie  ea«y  to  form  another 
Government  just  now ;  and  yet  the  present  Ministry  Ivjs  f^vcti  ntaoy 
causes  of  di^sntii^ faction.  Tho  weakness  ehown  in  tlie  matter  of  the 
Decdzeville  strike,  the  pardon  granted  to  MM.  Due  Quercy  and  Roche 
wlien  they  were  convicted  fur  publishing  falsa  news,  the  support  given 
by  florae  of  its  memi>crs  to  the  Socialist  faction,  its  impotence  against 
toe  deputies  in  everything  relutin^r  to  tlic  appnintment  and  removal  of 
o£cialBj  its  over- readiness  in  ncoeptiaj*  doubtful  financial  schemes — all 
this  has  created  much  discontent.  But  the  real  risk  to  the  Cabinet  lies 
in  the  presence  of  General  JJoulatiger.  General  Boolangcr  h  a  verj- 
curious  and  interustint^  pensonage,  iind  liis  history  ia  well  fitted  to 
ins-pire  wholesome  rellcctionB  on  the  diingere  incident  to  democracies. 
After  hariuij,  by  his  own  talents  and  bravery,  risen  rapidly  in  tlio  army 
during  the  war  of  1870,  passittt,'  within  n  few  months  through  everv 
grade  from  captain  to  colonel,  M.  Bouhingcr  began  his  pulilical  career 
by  ottttcUing  hinuelf  to  the  person  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  counting 
as  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Conservative  party.  lie  was  colonel  in  the 
corps  d'armue  commanded  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  it  was  to  the 
Duke's  putrotiage  that  he  owed  his  pi-omotiuu  to  the  generalship.  He 
afterwards  commanded  in  Tunis,  where  he  was  always  coming  into 
collision  with  M.  Camlwin,  bccanse  he  wm  dreaming  of  nothing  bat 
military  cx]ieditious,  white  M.  Camhon  was  for  purely  pacific  aolioa. 
On  his  recall  to  Frunce,  he  allied  himself  with  51.  Cit^menceau,  an 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  credited  with  biding  his  representative  i 
the  Cabinet.  ^'oung,  and  of  nohle  hearings  he  haa  never  missed 
bh  opportunity  of  forcing  himself  on  public  attention  by  tour?,  by 
Epeeofaes,  by  circulnrs.  lie  has  reconstituted  the  organization  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  from  top  to  bottom ;  ho  has  remodelled  the  soldier's 
uniform,  his  beard,  and  his  bed.  At  the  review  of  the  l4tb  of 
July  he  was  parading  on  a  black  horse,  uU  got  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  He  has  been  the 
creator  of  the  Military  Club ;  and  lie  bos  brought  iu  a  Bill  for  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  our  military  Hystem.  This  active,  bri 
lianl,  iodci'ali gable,  exuberant  Miiii^ter,  who  in  person  somewhi 
resembles  H.  Regnault's  portrait  of  Gencrnl  Prim,  \\»s  of  ooune  mad 
some  fevr  mistakes,  spoken  tiumo  imprudent  wonls;  but  what  da 
credited  him  the  most  was  his  declaring  from  the  tribune  that  the  Dt 
d'Aumale  had  had  imthing  to  do  with  bis  promotion  tu  the  generalshif 
and  then,  when  titc  Duke  produced  bis  letter  of  acknowledgmenl^ 
denying  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  to  begin  with.  Nevertheless,  m 
spite  of  thiij  uupleasant  occurrence,  General  Boulanger  iit  still  popular. 
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\m  tUo  first  Republican  statesman  smce  the  death  of  Oambetta  who 
I  made  ardent  partisans,  and,  above  all^  hast  been  able  to  excite  the 
iiusiasm  of  llie  crowd.  Nor  has  he  ucqiiired  this  prestige  with  the 
gptc  only,  but  also  with  the  army — -with  those  soldiere  on  whom  he 
ivislies  leave  of  absence  and  additional  time  out,  whom  he  has 
Fdecontt«<l  with  a  beard  and  relieved  of  a  knapsack — with  tbof<e  oSicers 
Qse  promotiou  he  anticipates,  and  who  are  delighted  t'l  Kee  the  army 
«  more  fil!in(;  a  plaue  and  making  a  noise  in  the  world.  Now,  in  a 
aocracy,  the  danger  of  a  military  dictatorship  can  never  be  abeent. 
iDce  must  nect^asarily  deprecate  a  Eiiropean  war.  Victonons  or 
rftnqoished,  she  would  be  almost  sure  to  fall  under  a  military  despotism. 
"*  I  democracy  is  to  retain  its  liberties,  it  must,  like  Switzerland  tind 
United  Stales,  give  up  nit  idt'a  of  military  glory.  The  presence  of 
jcaeral  Bonlanger  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  Cibinet;  be  bus  bitter 
leoiius  among  his  colleagues  themselves ;  and  be  has  excited  tho 
strust  of  many  members  of  the  Chamber.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
popularity  adds  stren;>th  to  the  Government,  and  with  all  hig  faults 
be  19  more  active,  more  energetic,  and  more  practical  than  most  of  his 
predovessors.  I'or  the  Jirst  time  in  all  these  sixteen  yearn,  the  great 
kuo^uvres  have  been  intelligenTJy  directed,  and  have  produced 
ppreciable  results  in  the  way  cf  military  training. 
The  department  which  lias  done  the  most  good  work  during  the  last 
few  months  in  that  of  Public  Instruction.  It  has  been  reaolved  to 
divide  secondary  education  into  two  great  sections,  pretty  nearly 
analogous  to  the  English  classic  form  and  modern  form.  Hitherto  the 
division  known  as  "  Enseignement  Special "  U&s  been  nothin;;  but  a 
sort  of  advanced  primary  education,  purely  [iroctical  and  scientific  in  its 
diuacter ;  it  is  now  to  include  literary  us  well  as  scientific  studicF, 
modern  languages  taking  the  plncc  of  L:itto  and  Greek.  It  is  hoped 
dial  by  Ibis  means  the  division  for  classical  education,  properly  so 
called,  may  be  relieved  of  a  number  of  pupils  who  went  through  their 
ooitme  without  pleasure  and  without  proAt ;  nnd  that  this  will  tend  to 
raiw  the  standard  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  it  enables  thoee  who  give 
np  these  subjects  to  obtain  an  oducalioD  more  fitted  for  their  require- 
ments. 

In  the  mutter  of  higher  education,  another  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
creation,  at  the  Kcole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  of  a  special  seotioQ  for  the 
religious  sciences.  This  includes  tbo  study  of  the  religions  of  nntiquity, 
the  religions  of  the  East,  lehtmism,  and  Christianity.  Tho  names  of 
M.  Itevillc,  M.  Hnvet,  and  M.  Sabalier  are  suilicient  guarantee  for  the 
spirit  in  which  these  studies  are  to  be  conducted.  The  teaching  is  purely 
scieutifie,  and  free  from  dogmatic  tendency  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  not 
irreligious  or  hostile  to  the  Christiiin  faith.  At  the  Fauulte  des  Lettres 
firee  courses  uf  lectures  have  been  started  in  addition  to  thr>8eof  the  pro- 
fessors appointed  by  the  State;  and  the  geographical  teaching  has  been 
eonriderably  strengthened.  At  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiqucs, 
a  Colonial  section  has  been  opened,  which  is  to  form  our  future  colonial 
•dministiators  by  teaching  them  the  languages,  history,  and  law  of  the 
countries  they  are  to  govern.  The  impi]lT<e  given  to  geographical,  coni- 
inorfi.il  and  economic  istudieti,  and  ul^o  to  historical  und  linguistic  research 
bearing  on  dibtaut  ouuDlricti,  will  not  be  among  the  leabb  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  colonial  roovcmeot  of  recent  yeurp.  M,  Paul 
VOU  L.  3  u 
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llprt  will  have  done  inimeuse  service  by  scUlinp,  as  he  has  done,  nitli  all  Us 
I'ttinily  inTonqniii.^ettm^upindufitria!  exIiiKitions  Lhero,  and  stnrting-aii 
institute  on  tiie  spot  for  the  study  of  the  far  East.  M.  de  Bmxzn  and  M . 
Balloy  arc  doing  the  same  for  the  Cuiigo.  Already  our  youug  men,  as  they 
pais  out  of  the  I-]co1e  des  Hautca  Etudes  Commorcinlea  or  the  Institat 
AgroDoinique,  art;  sliotving  \e»»  diaiuclinatiou  to  emigrate.  Books  on 
the  colonies  follow  each  other  thick  nud  fast.  There  is  M.  Ranibaad's 
work,  "  La  France  Colonialo,"  ill  which  each  of  the  colonies  is  trofltcd  in 
a  separate  chapter  and  by  a  dilTcrcut  uulliorj  mostly  hy  officers  of  marine 
or  iDcrt^hants  who  have  lived  in  thu  countries  they  describe.  M.  Kambaud 
prefaces  the  collc'ction  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  tho  «oloi)ie« 
generally^  and  uddtt  a  concluding  chapter.*  There  is  M.  Vigaoa's 
"  JL«8  Colonie«  Fraui.'aiscs.''  There  is  the  Que  colonial  AtJas  publishod 
by  Mc«flrs.  Bertrer-Lcvrault.  There  ai-c  M.  Pnullat's  clever  essays 
on  colonial  entcrprltiu  under  Louis  \IV.  There  is  M,  dc  Lanessao's 
work,  "L'Expangion  Coloiiiale  dc  la  France."  M.  de  Lanpfisao, 
iifter  sorvinf;  nine  years  as  a  naval  Murgeon,  has  been  made  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Facultc  de  Medeciiie.  He  was  also  elected  to  I'ttrlia- 
mcnt,  and  at  once  made  himself  a  BpL-cialii^t  in  colonial  affairs.  It  is 
not  \oarr  since  he  cacne  buck  from  a  voyage  to  Tunis  ;  aud  he  is  jast 
ofriigiiin  on  nn  cxiicdition  uf  ininiiry  through  all  our  colonies  in  the  far 
East,  lie  doubttesB  aspirei  to  be  some  day  Under-Secretary  of  Stat« 
for  the  Colonies,  or  even  Coloniiil  Minister.  Meanwhile  he  has 
published  a  book  crammed  with  facts  and  ideas  on  our  colonial  empire. 
There  are  in  France  at  this  moment  two  very  distinct  current* 
of  public  opiuioQ  on  the  question.  Some  mindti  are  chiefly  impressed 
by  the  enormous  cost  of  our  colonies,  and  the  very  small  return  we  got 
from  them.  The  twenty  million  franca  a  year  lavished  on  Senegal,  the 
attempts  to  establish  a  trade  route  to  the  Upper  Niger,  the  millions 
spent  in  govcniiiig  the  deserts  on  the  rijfht  bank  of  the  Congo,  or  in 
exercising  an  imaginary  protectorate  over  Madagascar,  or  even  in  really 
reigning  over  a  real  population  in  Touquin,  seem  to  them  so  much 
money  wasted,  which  had  better  have  been  left  in  the  ratepayer's  pocket. 
They  eve  iu  it  nothing  but  au  opportunity  fur  a  number  of  private 
persons,  purveyors  to  the  State,  to  enrich  tlieintielvcs  at  its  expense, 
withont  any  Rort  of  advantage  to  the  public.  To  othcm  the  Colonial 
DDOvement,  if  it  counts  for  little  in  the  Budget  returns,  or  in  the  tables 
of  French  commerce,  is  a  mucb-neodcd  stimulus  and  a  proof  of  national 
vitality;  they  think  that  with  persevoranci'  the  regults  will  become 
more  appreciable  ;  they  see  tliat  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Coohin-China  liavo 
already  ent\:red  on  the  ]inth  of  prosperity ;  they  cannot  regard  it  as 
indifferent  whether  or  not  France  is  to  he  represented  in  all  p.'trts  of  the 
globe  along  mth  Germany  and  England ;  they  hope  that  after  the 
present  commeriL'al  crisis,  in  which  France  has  been  suffering  for  her 
inability  to  compete  with  the  che.-ipnE'Rs  of  German  and  English  goods, 
Bhe  may  regain  her  rank  by  the  tiualiLy  of  her  prttdiiuts.  The  inture 
alone  can  show  whicli  of  these  two  points  of  view  is  the  true  one.  I  am 
tempted  myself  to  believe  in  the  second,  and  to  think  that  the  forty  or 
fifty  millions  spent  on  tho  colonies  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

•  M.  KAUibmiit  hai  nUo  TOtten  an  introi)  notion  to  the  Fronob  trftnalatinu  o(  R(«Iey'a 
"  KxD&tisioii  of  En^lantl,''  wliiJe  M.  Lavisae  cuiumeutU  to  the  Pr«ich  [>ui)lic  k  r->-'<*>t 
translatioii  of  Frennsu's  Hutoricol  Ueogrupby,  by  M.  Lcfovre. 
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The  enmnier  U  tiot  geoerallf  a  great  time  witli  the  puUUliers ;  but 
tbU  year  it  bos  <;ivcn  us  a  few  books  whiob  muiil  rank  \\\'^\\  amoDg  the 
productions  of  the  year.  Of  the  theatre,  there  is,  of  course,  almcet 
nothiu^  to  »ay,  as  it  is  ahvays  deserted  in  summer  ;  tbe  only  tbini;  to 
be  noticed  is  ao  iitlorcstio^  oxperimuiit  of  M.  E.  Moreau's  at.  tbe 
Vaudeville — "  Cerfaut/'  Takeu  from  a  novel  of  Charles  de  Bernard's, 
now  some  forty  years  old,  iU  interest  CL'tilreK  in  the  cliura;ter  of  a  luau 
of  letters,  u'liose  distinctive  qualities — hie  pessluiisni,  bi^  [laesioD  for 
desiccating  analysis,  his  detestation  of  women — are,  ntvertheles-"*,  all 
thorougbly  modetii.  lu  spite  of  a  few  faults  of  inexperiuiice,  and  some 
worse  delect»  nf  t^tyle,  the  piece  conluins  sonif?  thoroui^lily  dramatic 
«ceiii>s.  The  only  other  novelty  bos  been  the  production  of  "  Hamlet  " 
at  the  Fran^ais,  which  was  a  real  triutupb  for  Mouuet  Sully. 

Iq  ticLicii,  M.  Viaii — better  known  under  bU  p.-4eudoiiym  of  Pierre 
Loti— lias  given  us  a  really  fine  thing  in  bis  "  Pscheur  d*I»laude." 
For  the  Hrst  time  the  author  of  -'The  Maria je  de  Loti,"  "  Lo  Spahi," 
and  "  Mon  Frere  Yves,"  ha-s  produced  a  book  which  not  only  contains 
many  Boe  passas^s,  but  is  beautiful  and  harmonious  tbroujrhout,  and 
free  from  tbe  tedious  rcpelitiou  and  the  seneuul  and  enervating  secnefi 
which  too  often  diafijjurcd  his  previous  worUa.  The  strong  sea  air  hua 
at  last  blown  away  the  soft  scents  of  the  Eastern  world  amidst  which  he 
languished  a  while  a^o;  but  lie  has  kept  the  subtle  ebarm,  tlie  thrill  of 
sensibility,  which  oommunicates  \XseM  nnawares  to  the  reader  and 
pervadca  him  with  a  delicious  melaiitholy.  Everywhere  in  Nature,  a^ 
everywhere  in  the  hearU  of  men,  Pierre  Loti  finds  this  melancholy. 
Koone  has  felt,  no  one  has  expressed  as  he  has,  the  powerlcsaoess  of 
Duui  against  the  inexorable  indiSereDce  of  tilings,  the  vanity  and 
brevity  of  all  human  eETurt.  ]iis  descriptions  of  Nature,  without  any 
device  of  overcharged  or  vivid  colour,  are  uouderfully  forcible  uud  true; 
and  aspecially  bid  descriptions  of  Nature  at  sen,  for  as  a  naval  uUieer  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  sea  under  all  its  aspects.  No 
one,  again,  has  «eeii  deeper  than  be  has  into  the  heart  of  tbe  poor  and 
simple,  or  has  given  fresher  and  more  sympathetic  expression  to  their 
tboughtfi.  Moreover,  this  author,  in  some  ways  so  ulira-relined,  possesses 
th«  secret  of  slirriug  the  emotions  by  the  very  aitiiplest  meunis. 
"Pechenr  d'litUnde  "  is  the  story  of  a  Breton  li^herman  belbved  by 
a  girl  whom  be  regards  as  too  much  bis  superior  for  him  even  to 
bare  dreamt  of  raising  his  eyes  to  her.  Tbey  marry,  and  be  dies 
at  sea  tbe  Hummer  alter  tliu  marriage.  In  one  of  their  ci>nverstt- 
tions,  where  Yann,  the  fisherman,  is  speaking  of  the  eod-fisheries 
OQ  the  icelanditi  coat^t,  \m  wife  asks  hiui  whether  it  is  uut  very 
dull  out  there  Bumuliiiies,  doing  nothing  but  fishing.  "Oh  no, 
an><wer8  Vann  ;  ''  I  am  never  dull  at  sea."  The  unconscious  words 
light  up  the  whole  chasm  that  divides  tbe  euilor,  whutie  heart  is  with  the 
Ka,  and  the  wife,  wliotsf  heart  is  with  her  husbuiid  far  away. 

SVxt  to  "  Pecheur  d'lsknde  "  comes  another  story  of  country  life  by 
M.  Pouvillon,  "Jean  du  Jeanne."  .M.  Pouvilloii  is  another  lover 
of  the  poor  and  lowly ;  but  while  Pierre  Loti  appropii.ites  the  sailors,  be 
devotes  himself  to  tbe  pcHsautry.  If  be  has  not,  like  Loti,  created  for 
himstdf  an  absolutely  original  vehicle  ofexpresi^ion,  strong  and  elastic  as 
Micbelet,  harmonious  almost  as  Chateaubriand,  he  writes  at  least  in  pure 
and  delicate  French,  to  which  bia  intimate  kaourtedge  of  the  peasant's 
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mo*]»««  or  tliong^Nt  and  speech  glvei  a  stamp  altogether  its  own. 
M.  Pouvillun  has  Bometimes  teen  charged  with  using  too  maor  pro* 
viiiciaheinti,  too  much  of  the  local  patuis.  In  "  Juan  ilu  Jeanne"  he 
liM  Mmplificd  hi«  manner  as  much  as  pnsiihlc,  without  losing  the 
qnalitio  of  finish  and  conciseness  which  gave  it  iU  value.  Tin'* 
simiilo  slory  of  u  tilUt;  hastanl  cliilJ  hrouglit  tip  by  cbarityj  disdained 
by  the  (jirl  ho  loves,  and  keeping  liin  love  for  her  when  she  has  been 
betrayed  and  deserted,  makes  a  pathetic  idyll,  and  is  at  once  true  to 
Nature  and  good  in  tone. 

Then   come  some  go:>d   history   books.     The    Due  de  Bfojlie   ba« 
finished  his  "Souvcnin^  dc  son  P6re."    Lees  varied  than  the  firet  volame, 
which  we  noticed  tmnie  months  ago — for  instead  of  taking  ns  over  thi.' 
length  and  breadth  of  Kuropw  tliey  tie  utt  down  pretty  closely  to  the- 
homo  policy  of  France  between    I  SIB   and    lS30^theso    two  volames 
are  nevcrlhclcBa  a  very  important  historical  contribution,  and  they  give 
u  lively  picture  of  tlie  state  of  pirties  and  parliamentary  life  at  the  time. 
The  sincerity  and  high  character  of  Viator  de  Uroglie,  the  breadth  of 
hiv  vic\%'8,  give  special  vahie  to  his  testimony.     M.  Boulay  d«  la  Musrthe 
investigates  with  ™tient  care  the  "  Dernieres  Annees  dtt  Due  d'Enghieo."" 
Often  OS  this  dark  episode  in    Napoleon's  liistory  has  been  treated,  it^ 
vanoua  points  of  detail    have  never  before  been   than  closely  worked 
oat.      M.  Boulay  de  la    Ueurthe  tries  hard  to  penetrate  Napoleon'e 
motive*,    and    to   understand    how   he    ouuld   possibly   imagine  tlw 
Misura     And    trial    of    that    unhappy    yonng    prince    to    be   either 
ownnnry  as   a  precaution    or    in    any    way   defeasible    on   grvand? 
of  equity.    The  story  is  lold  with  coQeummate  art,  and  tho  tKtok  i» 
as  mnarkabte  for  ils  literary  us  for  its  historical  merit.     We  have  also 
to  notice,  among  works  of  erudition,  the  first  volume  of  a  voric   by 
M.   Flach   on    "  Lcs  Origints  do  I'Anciennc  France,"  and  the  iKiH 
volume    of   M.    de    Beauconrt'a    great    "  Histoire  de   Charle«    VIL**! 
M.  Flaeh  has  undertaken  a  tack  somewhat  similar  to  that  attemptad  br  | 
M,   Fustcl   de  Conlnnget!   in    his   "  Institutiuns  Polidqne*  et  Adam*- [ 
strativcs  de  rAncionnv  France,"  but  with  the  special  object  of  tbiWv* 
light  on  the  mcchantsni  of  the  social  organization  in  feuded  r' 
Thi*  first  instalment — "  Lc  R^me  Seignenriftl " — sbows  Um  : 
aycttni  in  it«  connection  with  the  epoch  which  preceded  it,  and  i 
BOW  Carlovingian  anarchy  preci|Hlated  the  tmnsformaiion  of  m 
M.  Flach  is  master  of  hi*  Kuhjoct;  his  book  is  fall  of  facta  a» 
authotities,  and  ai  the  Hime  time  it  is  pleasant  t«adii^.     Ji.  de 
oouriV  work  took  the  (iobert  prize  at  the  AeacKmie  dee  Ii 
mkI  MTtainly  the  distinction  was  fairly  CAroed.     In  point  of  ■ 
ifao  boc^  i*  a  perfect  marvel.    The  whole  diplomacy  of  Charin  VH.  m 
ben  for  the  tirsi.   time  searched  out  and  thoroughly  efaicadMB^     A 
petfeelly  nev  light  is  thrown  even  on  tbe  character  of  tbe 
«rlf :  and  if  M.  de  Benuooort  has  not  sucoeeded  in  quto 
him  from  the  hsKneases  alleged  against  him  with  R^!nr3«», 
Arc,   he    ba$,  at  least,   done    moch    to    atteonate    thecn.     B« 
also    Cairiy    d  isposed    of    t  he    st  oxr    vh  idi     attribatcd    ta 
Softl  the  honour  of  having  roctsed  his  eoeqpes  and  hi«  aanae  «f 
dnlr.    He  prorec,  in  the  tir^t  pboe,  that  Ohnfas  never  eia  kww 
(laite  as  indolent  as  he  has  Uvn  rrfeeMMtad^  aad  ia  ibe 
he  knew  nothing  of  Agues  Sofd  tall  mtttt  the  chief  erente  «f 
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It  u  mueli  to  be  regretted  that  bo  learned  and  valuable  a  work  should 

not  have  been  more  fikilfully  and  attractively  written. 

Lovers  of  choice  French  will,  on  the  other  hand,  read  with  delight 
little  volume  by  M.  J.  J.  Weiss,  "Au  Pays  du  Rhin.'*    This  story 

L>of  a  jonrnty  in  Alsace,  and  to  Frankfort  and  J[onnhtir(;,  is  a  marvel  of 

.obserration,  wit,  and  poetry.  Tiie  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  AUaoe 
with  regard  tu  the  annexation  are  thoroutrhly  and  inaparttally  analyzed. 
M.  Weisa  thinlcs — and  proves — that  the  AUatians  are  very  easily 
Germanized   so   far  as   lant^uage,  customs  and   institutions   go ;   but 

,  that  the  tie  of  affection  which  hinds  them  to  France  wilt  not  be  loosened 
any  the  more  for  that,  and  that  an  iinpkcahle  political  antagonism  will 
atill  separate  them  from  Germany.  As  for  Germany  herself,  M.  Weisa 
speaks  of  her  with  sincere  admiration  ;  and  he  has  one  chapter  on  the 
Bismarcks  which  is  a  really  exqui»ite  bit  of  history  and  psychology.     It 

Ji  curioii.'i  to  notice  how  much  way  tho  8pirit  of  justice  to  (termauy  has 
made  in  Fninee  of  late.  We  no  lunger  feel  bound  always  to  detract  or 
deride  ;  and  we  realize  tliat  to  cope  with  an  enemy  you  must  first  estimate 
him  nt  his  full  value.  This  is  the  spirit  displayed  by  M.  K.  Simond  in 
hia  sketch  of  "  L'Empereur  Onilliiume,"  where  the  character  and  career 
of  the  flgcil  Sovereign  are  depicted  and  pronounced  upon  with  perfect 
competence  and  candour. 

Jiut  we  must  expect  neither  candour  nor  moderation  from  M.  Henri 
lies  lloux,  the  late  director  of  the  Jmwnal  tic  Rome,  who  has  just 
given  us  the  story  of  his  experieucea  and  advcntiu'cs  in  the  Ktcrnal  Cityj 
in  two  volumes,  britttling  with  wit,  clevernes",  and  malice — "  Souvenirs 
d'uu  Jounialisle  Frun^-ais  h  Rome/'  and  "  Ma  Prison."  In  the  first  of 
these  volumes  he  describes  Ihe  Court  of  the  Viitican,  and  tells  us  how 
h\f  jouru»l  wan  suppressed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  semi-Liberal  coterie 
which  surrounds  Leo  XIII.  In  the  second,  he  describes  the  prison 
into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  Italian  Government  for  taking 
up  the  defeuce  of  the  Papal  Sovereignty.  M.  des  Hoax  is  a  furious 
liegilimist  and  a  fanatical  Ultramontanist — at  least,  tiiis  is  the 
supposition.  Hut  such  was  bis  attachment  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  that  since  his  ileath  he  has  turned  Ilcpublicau,  and  riddles 
iJie  Orleans  princes  with  a  perpetual  play  of  sarcasm  ;  and  such  was  hut 
admiration  for  Pius  IX.  that  there  is  no  accui^ation  too  venomous  for 
Jiim  to  bring  against  Leo  XIII.  for  abandoning  his  predecessor's 
attitude  of  implacable  hostility  towards  the  kingdom  of  lUity,  and 
adapting  whnt  is  in  many  respects  a  natii>nal  policy.  But  the  book 
jnuet  be  read  to  know  what  a  pious  soul  can  rise  to  in  the  way  of  hatred. 
ile  lavishes  protestations  of  <levotion  and  respect  on  the  Pope,  he  declares 
thai  he  bows  to  the  band  which  smites,  and  to  the  decree  which  forbidti 
tbc  continuance  of  his  journal;  but  he  accut-cs  him  all  Iho  fame  of 
avarice,  egotism,  duplicity,  and  evi-ry  baseness  a  man  can  commit. 
U«  spares  the  Papal  Couil  no  more  than  he  i^pures  tiie  Pope.  All 
the  Pope's  favourites,  all  the  members  of  the  Pcrugian  faction,  are  painted 
in  grott»<luc  or  odious  colours,  while  the  friends  wf  Pin*  iX.  are  trans- 
ibrmed  into  angels  of  light.  Never  has  there  appeared  a  more  cutting 
and  cruel  attack  on  the  Ponli6cal  Court  than  this  book  by  a  defender  of 
the  Pjpacy,  There  is  Was  gall  and  even  more  of  wit  and  humour  in  the 
other  volume,  in  wbidi  the  deplorable  arrangements  of  the  Carcere  nut/ve 
an  described  in  a  masterly  fashion,  and  in  which  also  there  is  an  intareet' 
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ing  account  of  tlie  formation  of  tbe  Italo-Frossian  alliance,  from  the 
'pen  of  nn  eye-witness.  Id  escli  of  the  two  volumes  we  find  some  chsp- 
t<r8  of  travel — visits  to  Iscliifi  after  the  earthquake,  to  Capri,  to  Pjratnni, 
and  to  Sicily.  These  chapters  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  Tho  desuription  of  Ischia  in  rains  is  a  thing  never  to  le 
forgotten,  ami  the  heauty  of  Capri  has  never  found  a  ti*uer  or  a  more 
appreciative  exponent. 

The  publication  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Victor  Hugo  still  goes 
on.  The  new  vohirae  is  a  poem,  "  La  Pin  de  Satan.''  If  the  "  Theatre 
en  Libert^  "  had  better  hove  been  left  in  the  poi*trolio  to  which  ili 
author  had  consigned  it,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  this.  The  subject  is, 
as  it  were,  a  counterpart  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  "  Eloa."  Allred  de 
Vijjny  imarjinc3  .in  angel,  sprung'  from  a  tear  of  the  Redeemer,  moved 
by  corupasision  to  follow  Satan  into  hell ;  Victor  Hugo  starts  from  the 
other  side,  .and  imagiuea  Satau  saved  by  the  lovu  of  uii  angel  But  this 
somewhat  uninteresting  fable  is  used  by  Vielor  Hugo  only  as  a  thread 
on  which  to  string  a  Fcries  of  the  great  scenes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament*.  It  is  practically  another  volume  of  the  "  Legende  des 
Siecles,"  and  is  marked  by  the  same  opio  eharnctcr.  Along-  with  a 
good  deal  of  trash  and  bad  taste,  the  poem  contains  some  of  "Victor 
Hugo's  finest  poi^bUL^c^.  lUe  Old  Testatncnt  Boeuca  are  dune  with  a 
power  worthy  of  Milt-^n,  and  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  it  is  in  accents 
of  inimitable  sweetness.  The  beauties  which  sparkle  on  every  rage  6f 
this  work  make  ue  look  impatiently  for  the  two  vohimes  of  "  Toute  la 
Lyro"  promised  us  this  winter. 

It  must,  nevertheles><,  be  admitted  that  at  this  moment  the  fame  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  undergoing  its  Beasoo  of  reaction.  Such  was*  the  adnla- 
tion  ofi'eri:d  him  during  his  last  years,  that  to  many  bis  death  brought 
a  sense  of  positive  relief;  the  recoil  has  been  marked  by  a  re\'ival  of 
admiration  for  his  ilhmtrions  rival,  Lamartlne,  who  had  been  well-nigh 
forsaken  for  twenty  yfnrs.  The  apeechcs  and  leading  articU-s  on  the 
uncovering  of  bis  statue  at  Passy,  show  the  sort  of  astonishment  fdt  by 
n  generation  accustomed  to  the  laijorioos  verse  of  onr  literary  jewellers 
and  gem-engravers,  as  they  listen  to  the  song  of  this  inspired  poet,  to 
whom  verso  was  the  natural  and  spontancoofi  vehicle  of  his  thought*. 
He  sang,  be  .'*aid.  as  the  wind  blows,  as  the  rivulet  bubbles  while  it  nitis ; 
be  was  no  jourDeyman  poet;  it  was  no  handicraft  with  him;  it  was 
Nature's  inspiration.  JU.  SuJly  Prudhommc,  the  greatest  of  our  living 
poets,  speaking  at  tho  inauguration  of  the  statue  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Academy,  characterized  bis  genius  very  finely.  Yet  one  perceived 
in  all  he  said  that  Lamnrtine  was  a  late  discovery  with  him;  he  bad 
not  been  brought  up  upon  him.  So  completely  has  the  poet  been  for 
all  thuHu  years  neglected  and  forgotten.  Sully  Frudbummt;  himselfhas 
just  pulilislii-'d  a  new  volume,  '■  Le  Priame,"*  which,  though  mostly 
inferior  to  his  earlier  work,  contains  some  pieces  of  the  first  rank.  Ju 
one  of  these,  "  Ije  Tourmcnt  Divln,"  be  treats  with  great  profundity  of 
thought  and  force  of  expression  the  aspiration  of  all  nature.<)  after  a 
higher  life,  and  the  mournful  solitude  in  which  the  loss  of  religious  hop« 
has  left  the  hearts  of  meu  in  our  own  day. 

The  end  of  last  August  gave  ue  a  f^te  such  as  we  have  not  often  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing.  It  wae  the  hundredth  birthday  of  M. 
Chevreul,  the  great  chemist,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of : 
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aoid  and  tbe  theory  of  colourg.    What  makes  M.  Chcvrcul  a  kbI  physio- 
]g^ic-iUvonder  13  not  so  much  liis  a^  itsi-lf  as  thep«rr«ct  pre«ervation 
uf  all  Uis  faculties.    lie  still  ^oos  on  working, still  sends  ii>  fresh  memoin; 
to  tlic  Academy,  atid  he  is  tho  only  member  on  the  mnndgcmeot  of  the 
JoiCHti  '^«  Sa^nnU,  who  <loe«  tint  y;o  to  ftleep  during-  the  wttiiijfs  of 
tho   editorial  committee.      The  appixjpriatc  f8te  for  one  who  calls  him- 
self **  I^  Dnyen  des  Etudiants,"  would  iiutnrally  hnve  been  one  of  an 
exclusively  academic  chnracti'r.     l^ut,  imluckily,  M.  Chevreul  was  bom 
on  lb«  31sb  of  August,  and  by  the  31st  of  Aii;>u£t  there  is  not  a  pro- 
fessor nor  a   student  left  in  Paris.       So  there  was    noihin;^  for  it  but 
to    give    M.    Chevreui    sticK    n    fete    as    might   have    done    for   an 
artiit,  or  a  favourite  actor — a  concert  at  the  Oi)era,  a  dinner,  and  a 
torchlight  procession.     M.  Chevreul  gave  the  finest  proof  of  his  frosty 
iripour  by  surviving  the  fatigues  of  such  a  terrific  day. 

The  magnificent  eummt.>r  we  have  been  enjoying  ha^f  been  favourable 

to  the  public  health;  and  never  has  the  obituary  shown  fewer  names  of 

note  than  during  the  five  months  just  past.     The  only  really  noteworthy 

person  who  has  passed  awny  is  the  Due  Decazee.     The  Duke  came  of  a 

plebeian  family,  and   his  duchy  was  a    Danish   title.      He  was  not  Due 

Decazes  at  all,  bnt  Due  de  G3uck«berg.     Alongside  of  the  politician — 

before  and  after  tho  politician — he  was  always  the  man  of  busiuess  and 

of  speculation  ;  and  for  many  ymr^  he  kept  fortune  at  his  heck,  only  to 

find  her  at  last  »lip|jitig  uw:iy  from    bim,  even  'a»  hi^t  politiciil  «tar  had 

already  deserted  him.     Of  the  politieiau  himself,  what  shall  we  say  ? 

He  was  for  three  years,  under  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 

the  necessary  and    irremovable   Minister  for   Foreign  AHairs.     He  is 

credited  with  having  helped  by  his  adroitnefs  to  avert  the  war  which 

was  threatening  France  in  1S75.     And  nt  leant  it  is  no  small  merit  t/> 

bare  maintained  the  position  of  France  in  Burope  during  the  yearit  from 

1S76  to  lM7i.     But  whether  he  can  fairly  be  reg^orded  as  a  Minister 

■with  a  policy,   or  only  na  a  Minister  with  Htivoir  fait-e,  it   might   he 

dUficiiIt  to  say.     One  thing  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  hod 

a  policy,  and  a  very  simple  and   narrow  one,  for  in  spite  of  all  the 

liberal  traditions  of  his  origin  and  his  post  career,  in  spite  of  his  own 

recent  association  with  the  policy  of  M.  DufHure,  he  allowed  himself  to 

talic  part  in  the  ludicrous  and  dibgruccl'ul  business  of  the  ICth  of  &fay. 

He  fell  from  power,  never  to  regain  it ;  and  little  more  was  heard  of 

bim  except  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Bourse.     It  is  said,  however, 

that  he  was  the  adviser  of  the  Comto  dc  Paris  in  foreign  mattcrF,  and 

that  he  negotiated  the  nmrringes  with  the  Duke  of  Broganza  and  the 

Prince  of  Denmark.     If  it  were  so,  it  gave  biro  one  more  title  to 

the  reputation  he  enjoyed  as  a  very  clever  man ;  but  whatever  may 

haTC  been  said  by  the  orators  who  spoke  at  his  funeral,  and  %vhatcver 

may  be  true  of  bis  abilities  and  the  undeniable  servic-es  lie  rendered  to 

I  -tbe  country^  be  certainly  poi>sessed,  alon?  their  higher  range,  neitlier  the 

intellectual  faculties  nor  the  fjualities  of  character  which  arc  necessary 

to  make  a  great  statesman. 
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rrilE  opeain^  of  the  Vaticaa  Ijibrary  to  the  exploration  of  gtudeots  U  , 
1  already  bearing;  fruit  in  the  praJiictioii  of  valuable  liiaUrical  mnterinU. 
As  preliiiiiQary  .-mJ  my*t  needful  belps,  I  notice  tliat  cataloijue*  of  the 
Vatacan  MSS.,  Latin  and  Cii-eeU,  are  beiaj;  published  under  the  editor- 
ship  of  G.  B.  de  Ros^i.  The  first  volume  of  these  catalogues  vis 
published  at  tlie  end  of  last  y«ar,  under  the  title  "  Codice*  Gnod 
Palatial  J "  and  a  aecond  volume,  "Codices  MSS.  Latioi  Palatioi 
IJibliothecm  Vaticatii-/'  is  nunounced  for  immediate  publicition,  coa- 
tainiu^  SbO  pp.  4to,  at  VZa.  iitl.  TIiq  uimquallud  adviiutugci;  the 
Vaticau  has  ever  pos&esscd  for  obfcaininf;  Htcrary  matter  from  cverj 
quarter  mitut  render  theiw  cataloj^ues  a  very  ititeraiittiiLr  study.  But  wd  ' 
have  other  means  of  jud^iuv  of  tliQ  value  of  the  Vatican  treasures. 
The  French  School  of  Archicology,  under  the;  guidance  of  M.  E.  Le 
Ciant,  18  bu«y  at  work  puhlishin;;  the  Papal  Rei;i£lera  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Thus  the  Kei^'isttrrs  of  Pope  Clumeut  V.  have  iilrvady  appeared 
■in  three  volumes  folio;  while  the  bulls  of  llouorius  IV.  have  lately 
been  pobli&hed  from  the  original  ilAii.  by  M.  Prou. 

The  Vatican  has  also  kept  up  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Egypt 
•from  the  earliest  period.  A  vast  quantity  of  early  Coptic  documeuts 
has  been  thus  acciimulated,  Eome  of  them  dealimrr  with  the  earliest 
■Christian  a^cs.  Jkiiry  liyvernat,  a  profefFor  of  Kgyptology  at  the 
-Roman  .Seminary,  has  mm  begun  tlie  publication  of  a  series  of  Coptic 
martyrolojjies,  the  lull  title  ot  which  we  give  below.*  Three  fasciculi 
Jiave  heon  already  published,  containing'  ei^^hty  pages  each,  and,  wheu 
eompleled,  the  whule  work  will  Ue  uomprised  iu  two  volumes  of 
about  5UU  pp.  4to  each.  The  J^ISS.  already  publiehed  furiiii^h  very 
vahialile  material  for  the  history  of  the  groat  Diocletian  persecution. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  a  monk  named  Geori>^iu8  publlehed  the  Acts 
of  St.  Coluthus.  Irom  the  Coptic,  with  a  very  learned  commentary,  which 
has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  escaping  the 
notice  eveu  of  Canou  Mason  in  his  careful  monograph  on  the  Dii^etiao 
persecution.  Hyvernut's  work  will  form  un  important  supplement  to  it, 
and  to  the  other  genuine  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  now  extant.  Some  of 
the  documents  were  eermons  delivered  on  the  feast-days  of  the  martyrs, 
just  Bs  vast  numbers  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  published  by  tho  Boir 
landistg  originated  iu  the  snme  way.  The  Egyptian  preachers  evidently 
used  genuine  ancient  niatcrials,  lor  Ihey  stand  the  various  critical  teirta 
which  Le  Blant  has  laid  down  in  his  Supplement  to  Kuinart'.*  *'  Acta 

*  "  Lob  Acta  du  Mftrtyrs  do  rEgypto  tirca  du  M854.  Co{itai  d«  U  Bibliothriine 
Vfttic&DD  ct  da  MuBBo  Borgia."  Xaxto  Cofibc  «l  tradnctioD  fmi^Aifte,  sroe  Introduotioo 
et  Coiniii«itUir«i]«r  il.  lljrvatnftb.     Rome:  Libnirta  Sj>itli«tv«r.      18S& 
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Sineen/*  noticed  in  these  IU>cords  in  Aiigitsl,  1 88  k  Some  of  Lha  Coptic 
documents  are  oiigtuaU,  and  pr«flent  ii«  with  very  rivid  pictures  of 
village  lifo  in  £gypt  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  fourth  ccutury,  of  ihti 
orginization  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Church.  Hyvcrnat  points  out 
{p.  1 14)  that  the  Coptic  Acta  of  St  Ignutitui,  as  printed  in  Itishop  Lijjht- 
Ibot's  second  volume  (p.  SG5),  have  been  worked  up  into  the  AoUt  of 
a  Bishop  Pisoura,  whicli  he  prints. 

TJie  i?':iyuui  discoveries  hiivo  continued  to  occupy  the  attontloD  of 
continental  scholara,  and  from  time  to  time  reports  have  been  iseucU  of 
valuable  find*.  The  Consressof  Oriontali^tshasbecn  lutely  in  session  in 
Vieuoa,  and  they  have  had  the  first  sight  of  the  grent  "  Corpus  Ilaineri ," 
the  first  Yolurac  of  which  was  duly  presented  to  the  Conjjpcsa  hy  Profbiisor 
Kirabacek.  This  "Corpus'*  will  contiun  copies  of  the  MSS.  deciphered, 
together  with  commentaries.  Meaowliileoneoftlie  most  diligent  Htudetitn 
of  the  Fnyuin  AISS.,  Dr.  Wessely,  of  Vienna,  oontinnei"  to  publish  [lapers 
foil  of  important  materiala  for  Church  History.  Thus  wo  nre  promised 
in  a  short  titne  a  new  edition  of  the  liev.  C.  W.  King's  "  Uemuius  v(  thu 
GnosticB."  It  was  originally  ijultlishud  in  ISfJJ-,  and  has  been  long  out  of 
print.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  of  Cambridge,  is  now  engngwl  in  hriaginy 
uut  a  new  edition,  with  un  enlarged  number  of  plaLcK  de|iii)ling  the 
stiangn  devices  and  magical  charms  in  which  (inostiuism  delighted.  An 
iSoglish  traniiUtioii  of  the  strange  seoond-ccntiiry  Gnostic  [>oem  "  Pistit 
Sophia/'  is  also  promised  uh  a  supiilemoni.  Wesscly  bus  lately  provided 
a  vast  store  of  additionid  matter  for  such  a  work.  Thus,  in  a  local 
Viennese  publication*  lie  has  printed  a  very  eKhnufttive  paper  on  the 
obscure  but  most  interesting  subject  of  "  Kphwian  LettcrR"  CEfhia 
rpafiftOTa),  upon  which  Renan,  in  hi*  "  St.  Paul,"  (p.  -MX),  has  pxpcncle<l 
a  vast  store  of  erudition.  Kvery  reader  of  Acta  xix.  remcmberv  that 
Si.  Paul't)  preaching  wiis  so  etfective  nt  Kpliesus  thut  the  profvasura  of 
magic  burned  their  books,  and  counted  the  price  fifty  thousand  piece* 
of  silver.  These  Iwoks  were  £pheaian  Letters.  Tliev  were  trcativcs 
filled  with  m^cal  formalic  which  were  regarded  as  apecially  useful  in 
heAling  diseases.  On  this  obscure  question  Wevsely  pours  a  flood  of 
light,  derived  from  his  study  of  tlie  tinot^tic  documents  ia  the 
faydm  cotleetiona  compared  with  patristic  and  classical  writers.  He 
ftivea  no  lesa  than  ;>4C  formula;,  some  of  which  have  been  perpetuated 
to  modern  timis.  Dr.  Hort,  for  instance,  wrote  a  learned  articlu  on  the 
Gnoatic  word  nimmax  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biograph}'." 
Mfttttiy  here  offera  much  new  matcrijl  ou  tbia  somewhiit  weird  CoptP, 
mod  points  out  (p.  li)  the  pi-r{)<rtualiun  of  this  Bphestan  magic  both 
amoog^  the  Arabfi  and  in  the  Went.  Wessely  has  also  pablivhed  In  the 
Wither  SlutiUit*  of  the  present  year  four  valuable  articles  on  the  (keel: 
Fkpyri  of  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris.  Hia  report  on  the  Greek  Papyri 
of  London  and  Pans,  contained  in  the«eeondpartof  the  Wientr  Stuaien, 
t»  •pectally  valuable  for  the  Ftotouuc  history  of  Kgypt,  and  oontaiua 
•OBe  doinnieats  aa  prechte  aod  kstml  in  form  as  a  moflern  deed  of 
eoDTeyanoe;  while  a  petition  to  King  Ptolemy  and  bis  sister  Clef»p«tra, 
frotn  a  monk  or  hermit  shut  op  in  the  Sempcom  for  thirteen  yaars, 
sbnra  tiuit  pagan  recluses  in  pre-Christian  tiioes  no  mors  lost  their 
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intcreet  in   the  exlcnuil  world   thau  CbriBtian    ones  of  later  t^» 
We»sely**i  "  Leitcre  to  M.  Revillont,"  dealing  with  tbo  Greek  Pipjrirf, 
IiondoTi  aud  Fans,  have  long  been  promised.     Wo  regret  to  lean 
through  tlie  difficulties  and  exptitiBC  of  publication,  this  valnalje k^J 
is  still  postponed.    "NVkat  a  chance  for  some  wealthv  rcboUr,  orlgiov 
X'Diversities! 

i'reuch  scholars  coiitinuo  to  pour  forth  works  which  deal  dineUf 
will)  archaeology,  and   indirectly  with  Church  Historv.     TbeHoilntd 
early  Christian  hietoiy,  foe  instance,  perpetually  mectti  with  notion  of  tiae 
Prrotorian  and  City   prefects,  the   Magiatfr   n^^ioram,  and  tiaiivj 
oRiciulfi,  whDse  offices   and    duties    are  s«t    forth    in    the    "Notitk' 
Dignitatum,''   »  civil  and  military  handbook  of  the   Roman  Empe^ 
of  the  fourth  century.     M.  Cuq  has  published  a  treatise  cxplaiiiitesK 
relations  of  thejie  officials  one  to  another  and  to  the  Emperor.t    M.Ciq 
was  in  days  gone  by  a  meuLber  of  the  French  School  ut  Itomc,  whiehim 
done  so  much  for  historical  research.     Somo  years  ago  h«  puUiiMi 
very  interesting  trentise  on  Juridical  Epigraphy,^   wliich  he  iiM  m 
followed    up    by  ntt   cxhunstivo  cuiniination   of    tho   orgaaizatioa  t( 
what  we  might  call  the  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council  combintd.  of  t-t 
Bmperors  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian.     Ilis  investigations  sre  mut 
important  for  the  t^ctcntific  fitadont  of  Church  History.     He  ooiib  ib 
source :  the  Komiiu  Codes,  t4ic  Augustan  historians,  the  worka  of  Ui 
Fatbers,   the  Corpti)>    of   Lutin    Inscriptions,   the   works  of  -BorKbaB, 
the  vast  collei^tiu))  of  Memoirs  belonging  to  the  French  Acadeiay.ailhm 
l)een  Inid  under  contribution.     On  p.  3S0  he  discusses  the  cnmiial 
processes    against  the  Christians;  On  p.   357   the  career  of  Aortm. 
under  whom  Jubtiii  Martyr  suiTcred.    The  methods  of  goTernmnittiBt 
by  the    Roman    Empire    arc     well   worth  study.     Somo  four  or  fjtt 
years  ago  I  litrove  to  call  attention  to  some  of  them  in  an  article  a 
Maomiilun't*  Mfiguzine,  under  u  title  which  some  imagined  to  liavti 
local  and  modern  reference,   "  Hom^  Rule  under  tht'  Roman  Enrm," 
though  it  was  intended  to  deal  solely  with  ancieothistory.     Ihenqed; 
though  apparently  utterly  unknown  even  to  good  scholars  aauag  sv- 
selves,  as  a  slight  cuntroversy  then  showed,  has  for  years  fwat  rfenatr! 
much  attention  and  development  under  the  hands  of  foreign  vV 
who  have  tlioronghly  investigated  tlie  system  of  local  goverair-eiii  j-t 
hy  the  Romaus.     One  of  the  mo<it  intercsittng  works  on  the  aubjc:'.  ui< 
lately  published  by  M.  Clement  Pallu  do  Lessert,  in  which  he  d«tk«itii 
the    Roman   orgnnizal  ion    of    Africa.  {     The    communal   system  b&I 
provincial  councils  prf^vailed,  as  we  know  from  freqoent  mention  Ib  Esh- 
bins,  in  Gaul  and  Asia  Minor.    Ue  Leesert  showa  that  it  extcndfd  lu 
Africa  as  well :  white  in  the  second  part  of  his  work  he  gives  lisu>  sail 
memoirs  of  the  governors  of  M-inritftnia,  doing  for  Africa  what  WW- 
dington  in  his  "  Faetes  Asiati(}ues"  did  for  provincial  Asia.and  Borgbw  Jtr 

*  AnnrticloftfpooTGdinlHe  OaterrtiehufM  MoimUKArifi  JUr  den  Orifnt  fcr.^ptmW. 
dcAlinc with tEiD ^perused in  tboFajQm  MH^.,  whioh will MtO  ft  grMliatemt  luriUdtA 

t  "LeCvoatU  «lei  Eiuper«ura  d'Augu>te  &  DiooUtien."  Pw  Edoturd  Cn^  IW- 
ii  la  Fnoiiltc  dc  Droit  da  Burdeaox.    Paris,  18M. 

;  '*Etuiil(.-*d'IC])igrapbi«  Jiiridiquc."  l>e  qnoIqiiM  inacnptions  relaktna  k  I'Mfanaia 
tntion.  cle  UiocUitiou.      PftHi,  ItiWl. 

S  "  Etudes  Bur  le  Droit  public  «t  ror|;aiuMtion  •ociale  de  rAfnnne  Hnnana*  Pm 
Clemtnt  fnlla  de  Lnuiirt.  I.  ]>w  Auembl^M  Proviiiciaka.  LL  LMGoaTwatuite 
Mauretnniu.     I'sria ;  Pjcard.     I8M-S5. 
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tbe  prefects  of  Rome ;  the  uBefulne«e!,  nay  the  tthsoUite  noml,  of  vrbich  for 

jhocorato  Church  History,  Biehop  Lightfoul's  "  l^iintius  "  fully  dcmon- 

itratc&   The  provincifil  and  local  assfimhlicn  of  the  Roman  Empiro  wore  a 

yp««ie«  of  Statuto-y  Piirliameuts,  but  under  the  very  Btrictest  limitationft. 

pollii  de   Lcsscrt'fi  conclusion  im  p.  27   is  briefiy  summed  up  thus: 

"  Howevetj  1  believe  that  wc  must  not  he  deceived  by  appearance.    The 

more  I  consider,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  pTx>vineial  iixsemhiie* 

hml  more  of  piceti<;e  than  pf  inllucnct*  about  Ibern.     From  the  imj>erial 

point  of  view  it  was  necessary  that  the  <ifovernor  sent  from  Rome  should 

be  alisolute    master    in    Iiik    province,    that    bis    authority    should    be 

uncliallenged.     Without  duubt,  whi?n  exactions  went  Iiki  fur  they  could 

«eod  ilelcgatos  to  the  Senate;  bnt  as  nothing  shown  them  to  have  often 

used  this  re«ource,  so  nutlitn|r  proves  that  they  often  succeeded  in  itK 

uM."    The  study  of  this  work  may  be  of  some  use  to  etutesmen  beating- 

at  for  a  poUey  in  the  matter  of  local  government,  as  well  as  for 

lorians  anxious  to  clear  up  difliculties  in  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  and 

I  course  of -the  African  pen^eoittionsj  or  to  explain  the  perpetuation  of 

Igui  dif^ities  in  Christian  times. 

Tbe  linit  part  of  the  Compica  liendus  de  VAcademie*:U»  Imcripti^nv 
l^yti  bas  two  interfvtini;  notices  of  discoveries  in  the  Te<;ion  of  Cbnrcli 
tory.   In  a  Record  for  December,  laS-i,  I  mentioned  a  diseovorr  by  Do 
in  the  hfMistf  of  tbe  Vestals.     lie  found  there  a  vast  number  of  «x- 
Dply  early  KnEf^iflhand  Irit^li  (Danish)  coins,  part  of  the  first  Peter's 
loe  sent  to  Rome  from  these  islands.    On  p.  do  of  the  Compter  Rendv^ 
this  year,  Le  Blant,  writing  from  Kome.  March  11,  1880,  tells  of  a 
Bfa  discovery  of  H20  coins  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centurica,  which  had 
BO  endently  nsed  for  the  same  purpose,  containin<r  pictures  of  English 
ip  from  .\.D.  a7 1-947.     On  p.  89  of  the  same  journal  we  find  a  still 
Bore  interestinif  notice.  The  problem  oftlieori^not'  otireariiesl  churches 
I  Rtill  an  nusolvetl  one.     'WVre  they  modelhxl  after  Roman  basilicas, 
liewish  synagogues,  Oreek  temples,  or  did  tbc  Chiistian  communities 
fveiop  a   type    of    their    own  ?      The   small   square  Irisli   churches 
found  at  Clnnmaenois,   Glendalon^h,    Inisclothran   in  Longh  Ree,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  go  back  to  the  fifth  century,  cansed 
Mr.  Freeman  and  I>ord  Dunraven  to  speculate  on  the  existence  uf  a  type 
of  churches  in  France  .ind  Italy  which  preceded  the  Christianixation  of 
the    bnsilica.       For  tbe  last   lorty  years  German  critical  opinion  has 
tended  to  asaociate  the  earliest  Christian  Church  architecture  with  that 
of  the  priv-ate  houses  of  Greece  and  Rome,  rather  than  with  their  public 
buildings.     Zestennann  in  1847  showed  that  the  earliest  churches  were 
not,aswaacommonlytlioiigbt,  merely  altered  and  adapted  cojiiesof  forensic 
baflilicaa  ;•  Woingiirtner,  ten  yearst  later,  followed  up  the  inqniry  ;  f  J-  P- 
Kicbter  developed  the  same  line  in  1878;  t  and  now  comes  a  discovery  re- 
ported by  M.Salomon  Keiuachj  oneof  the  best  modern  French  scholars,  to 
coDfirm  thisview,  A  synagogue  of  some  Greek  Jews  at  Phoca*A  has  come  to 
light,  Tvith  au  ioscription  commemorating  a  Jewess  named  Tation,  who 
had  constructed  at  her  own  expense  the  hall  of  tho  temple  and  the  wall 
of  the  cloister  adjoining.     In  return  for  this,  the  Jewish  community 

*  ZOTtannaiin  :  "  l>ie  Antikon  a.  ili«  (.'hristlicben  ftuiliknn. "     l^'ijnig,  1^47. 

f  WnngKrbuc:   "  Uispniag    u.   KutwicUuug    tl«r  CbruUicUm    lkirc3ieug«biiiil«." 

i«Bipxie,  1836. 

*  Jmd  Pnal  Kielit«r  :  "  Der  CrspmagderAbcndliiDdisclkcn  KirchcDgcbknde."   Wien, 
1ST8. 
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conrerrotl  upon  her  a  crown  of^jolJ  and  the  ritjlitof  "proodria,"*  or  the 
cliief  Beiit,  a  privilcf^o  wlitch  t>xpliiins  and  itluBtratcs  our  Lord's  warning' 
about  the  chief  scats  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  and  llie  rcjirool'  oootnined  in 
Jas.  ii.  3.  This  inecription  iiUo  i^howK  tliui  u  wuinaa  oould  be  bonoarcd 
thosi :  Jewisli  wnm^n  eiijoyod  prob.iljly  miiPL-  liberty  in  Gentile  Innds  than 
in  Judien  :  while  lletaacb  coiisidui!!  tluit  tlie  n-ference  totKehallsnd  the 
cloister  shows  thnt  the  synagoffiiefl  as  well  ae  the  churches  had  ntore 
flfBnity  with  the  private  houses  oI'lhcGKeco- Roman  populaliou  thin  M'ith 
the  basilica,  a  cotiKrmation  of  wliieb  be  sees  io  the  deecciplioa  g-iven  by 
iMnebius  of  the  eburch  of  Tyre,  built  by  Pauliniia  under  ConstantinB 
the  Great. 

liarnack    and    Qebhardt    are    prooeeding     rapidly    in    the    puh*^ 
licution    of    ihf-ii-    ancient   texts,*    three   paito    i>f    vol.    ii.    havin*^' 
already    appeared    tliis   year.       They    vai-y    iu    valne  to  the  student. 
Part    3    is    a    fresh    attempt    to    nualyze    mid    ex|)luiQ  on    subjective 
prineiples  the  HevelatiotL  of  St.  John,  by  u  youiiv  student  of  tlieolot^y' 
at   the  Loipxig  University.     Tlie  speculutiuns  of  a  yona^  gentleman ' 
«lio    uiidertiikes    to    resolve    thv    ReveUtiou    of   St.    John    into    two 
distinct   partft — the   Jewish   and   the   Christian — and    maintains   that 
be   can  intuitively   fix.  on  which  i»  which,  are  destine*!    for  the  earn e 
litnbns  into  wliicli  bo  much  (Icrman  biblical  critieiiiini  has  already  fallen. 
Another  critic  will  shortly  ari>-e  who  will  as  unliesif.atintr|y  refer  the  very 
fcEirnesevtious  to  the  very  oppoi^ito  source?.  We  think  that  Harnack  will 
niuke  a  great  mistake  if  he  embodies  the  prize  essays  of  hia  proinbin^' 
students  m  a  series  of  tcxl»  which  have  hitherto  been  of  permanenV 
v;ilue.     Of  teitual  rcconslruclions  (d' (be  New  Testament  we  have  bad 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  anil  rooeli  prefer  the  two  other  purls  oft 
ihis  work,  in  one  of  which  iv«  have  from  A.  Jahu  an  eicellent  text  o 
treatises  by  St.  Eut^tathiud  <if  Autiocb  and  Ori^^eu  oa  the  Witch  o 
Dndor,  where  the  former  maintains  that  Samuel  really  appeared,  while 
Origen   thinks    the  whole  thing   a  trick;  in  the  other  we   huvts  from 
liarnack  himself  u  treatise  f>u  the  "  Apostolische  Kirchcnordnung',"  in' 
reference  to  ibe  THdnch^,  with  disciin^iorift  on  the  origin  of  Episc-.^pocy 
and  the  rise  of  the  inferior  clerical  oiders,  such  as  readers  and  exorcists. 
Jt  is  an  im|iortant  treatise  for  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  specially  pp.  y2-AC. 

The  Vienna  edition  ol  the  "  Corpus  Scriptorum  Eoelesiasticorum  "  i 
steadily  proeecding  on  its  course.  During  this  yi-ar  three  volumes  have 
lieen  produced  :  t  I-  "  The  Lilie  of  Severitius  the  Apostle  of  Auatri-i,"  hf 
V'ligippiufe,  a  most  impcut-iut  and  genuine  document  for  the  history  of' 
the  eonvcnsioti  of  the  biiibarinns  in  ibe  tilth  century;  such  a  work  al 
would  he  invaluable  for  the  history  ot  England  or  Ireland  if  we  possessed' 
it.  Itooutaiiis  some  information  on  the  much-debated  subject  of  the 
origin  of  tithes,  and  Leils  a  story,  celebrated  by  Gibbon  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  cibapter,  about  Oduaccr,  the  barbarian  conqueror  of  ItalVj  an' 
S.  SeveriiHie.  The  other  works  are  larger,  and  equally  genuine  anj 
important.  The  works  of  Ca.<»s!an  will  be  neglected  by  no  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  rise  of  Western  aionasticism,  and  the  contact 

•  "Texta  D.  irnt«]-«nc}iiingcn  mr  tieiiobicht«  ilcr  AltchristUehen  LitentRr."  Toa 
Oicsr  vott  Gebh&rdt  ii.  A.  Haruaok.   Bd.  ii    Hft.  S,  ■*,  fi. 

+  Vol.  Tiii.  nt.  2.  ljjwr»  Kuui])|<ti ;  vol.  xaii.  OjJem.  Cuivioiii;  xiv.  Opp.  Lucifer)  Cshnt. 
Ceroid,  Vii(i»b.«Dcixtxxxvi. 
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of  Bust  Bod  West  in  the  enrly  MiJdlo  Agee.  His  twpniy-tliree  collations 
(«dited  in  this  edition  by  Dr.  Michncl  Petscheniij)  were  the  handbook  of 
the  muiiks  of  tlie  West  to  ll^iu  ittiiiust  bounds  of  the  Iriijli  coasts  all 
through  thtiMidille  Aj^es.  Tiivy  g'iva  the  most  vimiroim  mid  chatty  pic- 
tores  of  hermit  \xie  in  E^ypt,  with  occAfiidnal  f;limp3e9  of  early  ritaul 
nnd  customs.  Tliese  texts  uru  admirably  edited,  anil  fWm  a  neces-sary  addi- 
tion to  every  college  library  ut  a  Ainall  expeuKe.  I  can  only  briefly 
mention  tlie  latent  voUimes  of  thu  "  Montimenta  Qernianiae  Ilistorica,** 
nheru  the  KoUected  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  have  been  printed  for 
the  fiiiit  time  with  a  text  ii»m<;n'liut  liku  that  whieli  the  author  himself 
lucd.*  The  Latin  U  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Patrick's  "  Confession  " 
and  "  Epistle  to  Coroticus."  The  student  deeirous  of  a  full  account  of 
IliesG  volumes  should  consult  the  Revue  Criti-qae  for  18S5,  t  i.  p.  161, 
and  for  li^SO,  t.  i.  p.  147.  Six  important  letters  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  hilliurtu  unhnown,  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  Chalki,  near  Constimlinople.  A  generous  Greek  hns  given 
the  rhilolojjfical  Suciety  of  Constantinoplo  a  sum  of  money  to  form  i» 
Catalogue  llaisonne  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  Eastern  librarie;:,  to  he 
called  after  the  <!onor,  Maupnyop^antoc  HifiXioOi'tKii  Tlio  project  ho-t 
been  entrusted  to  a  good  schoiui-,  P.tpud.  K.eiamt;u8,  a  former  librarinit 
of  tho  woll-known  Evangelical  School  of  Smyrna.  He  lia'i  already 
poMishfld  from  Lesbos  documents  belonging  tn  Germaniw,  Patriarch  of 
C  P.  tn  tho  tiighUi  century,  as  well  us  the  letters  of  Julian,  the  third  of 
which  is  odJrcsscd  to  the  High  Priest  of  Asia,  ajtagim  oftluial  whom  Julian 
wieheil  to  tarn  into  a  kind  of  heathen  bishop.  We  must  conclude  our 
notico  uf  fiireiL^n  publicatiuus  by  meutiouin;,s  us  an  adiuiruhlc  hihliu- 
gnphical  help  to  all  such  literature,  the  "Thcologischcr  Jahrcsbcricht," 
edited  by  Lipttius,  now  in  it^  fifUi  year.  It  olTerg  a  most  minute  and 
aeoumte  account  of  tho  theoloL^ical  activity  of  the  year  lhH5.  Pages  12<J- 
I  it?  give,  for  instance,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  excitement  caused  in  tho 
literary  and  theological  world  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Teaching  of  the 
Twelve." 

The  publications  in  Etigliuh  we  have  to  notice  must  Wgin  with  a 
work  like  the  last  mcnliutied.  Qcrraany  eertaiuly  surpasses  English' 
speaking  uatioiiii  in  taking  Ktock  of  iU  montul  itcipiteitionij.  America, 
however,  has  made  a  beginning  in  the  matter  of  theology  under  the 
direotiou  of  the  profe^'Sors  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.* 
"  Current  Diucuusions  in  Theology  "  aims  al  giving  a  synopsis  of  the 
home  and  foreign  literature  iit  the  theulo;;ical  wurld,  anJ  has  sue- 
oecded  in  producing  a  much  more  interesting  and  readable  book  than 
itf  German  contemporary,  though  not  at  all  so  exhaustive.  Its  authors 
evidently  make  a  ddigent  nse  of  tliese  recordc,  an  obligation  which 
they  here  and  there  acktiowledge.  We  would  suggest  t"  the  learned 
faculty  nf  Chicago  to  iin|irove  their  index,  wliich  is  most  defective. 
Surely  Dr.  Hort,  of  Cambridge,  and  his  criticism  of  the  Fayilm  (juspel 
fragment  are  importunt  cnougli  to  obtain  a  place  in  their  index,  as 
well  as  in  their  pages.     A  bad  index  is  a  capital  offence  in  literature. 

■  "  CrvKorii  TuroaQneU  0pp."  FA.  W.  Amdt  ot  Kraaob.    ("  Moouincnt*  GvrmAniao 
HirtoriOL       i>criptt.  rGmrn  MorOTtB;pR).     lUnnov.     1885. 

f  "TheoIuginohcrJalinsIicricLt."    Vun  K.  A.  Lipuua.    Enthaltend  die  Ut«rktur  dM 

:  **  Ourrtiit  Diicunioiu  on  Tbeology,"  vgl.  iii.     CbioKgo  i  Rerell.     1880. 
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The  literature  of  tlie  Didach'  has  continned  to  grow  in  l)ulfc  during  th« 
present  yt-ar.     Dr.  ScliaH'  has  produced  a  very  complete  monograph  on 
the  subject.     He.  Salmon,  whose  "  Int-rotluclion  to  the  New  Testament'^ 
haij  nipidly  reached  a  second  edition,  has  added  to  it  a  new  lecture  oa^ 
the  " Noii-Cauonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  including  underthi 
head  the  Apocalypse  of  Feter,  the  Epistle  of  Burunlra^,  the  Epifttle 
Clement,  the  Sliepherd  of    Ilermas,  liermas  and  Theodotion,  and  tli 
''Teafliiug"  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."*     lie  [luts  forward  a  new  theoi 
ahout.  the  Ifuhicy,  and  holds  '"  that  it  is  hnt  a  Chri^tianiTed  form  of  i 
oHgiually  Jewisli  hook  ; "  that  in  fact  it  ir  nothing  hut  a  Jewish  mam 
of  inKtructioQ  adapted  hy  a  Chmtian  for  the  use  of  catechumens.     Di 
Tdvlor  in  his  twti  lectures  on.  the  Didachf,  delivered  lost  year  at  the 
Kuyal  luBlitution  and  published  »  tevv  months  n;^,  comes  to  much  th( 
same  conclusion,  but  on  critical  grounds,  and  by  a  critical  method  whic 
I  confess  my.self  utterly  unable  to  follow.!     ^^  example  will  illustrat 
my  objection.    On  pnyo  11  he  undertakes  to  explain  the  curious  expr 
sion,   "  Xict  thine  alms  sweat  down  into  thine  hand^  till  thou  know 
whom  to  give/'  which  he  illastrntes  by  quoting  from  the  Script 
and  rahbiuical  tracts  every  passage  he  can  find  where  the  term  sweat  JE 
used;  but  to  what  purpose  ?   Thus,  to  talicone  quotation  :  "  In  the  tract 
'  Uerakoth  '  (ful.  hlh)  we  read  thut  one  of  the  »ix  favourable  symptoms 
ill  an  invalid  \&  sweat,  for  it  iii  eaid,    '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
fihalt  cat  bread.'     Sweat,  the  symbol  of  labour,  is  also  the  si^  of  re<^| 
turning  appetite.     TUm  a  couuectiou  is  established  between  health  an^^ 
labour."     I  fail,  however,  to  gather  the  relevancy  of  such  extracts  or 
the  force  of  such  reasoning.   Dr.  Taylor  i.*  evidently  a  good  Hebraist ; 
has  given  us  an  exct^llunt  reoOering  of  the  "  Teaching,"  but  his  crili< 
appears  to  me  most  inconclusive.     I  am  hound  fcn  say,  however,  that 
Salmon   in   his  lecture  on  the  "  Teaching  "  oxpresses  hiit  obligations 
Dr.  Taylor's  work.     From  the  same  Uuivereity  of  Cambridge  has  come 
an  intei-estiiig  piece  of  work  in  Mr.  Scott's  "  LIIfila-<  of  the  Goths^'! 
where  the  author  has  diligently  collected  all  the  facts  and  document 
concerning  the  earliest  writer    in   a  tongue  akin  to  our  own,    "  tlie  fii 
to  raise  a  barhariau    tongue    to    llic   dignity    of   a    literary    languaa 
.and  to    malct!  fi>r  himself  atid  his  Goths  a  monument  even  moK  lasting 
than  their  decdst."^     Jiis  explanation  of  tlic  origin  of  Gothic  Arianism  i^_ 
scarcely  fiatisl'octory.    He  does  not  mention  the  personal  influence  whij^| 
Anus  Beems  to  have  exercised  on  the  bishops  of  the  Danubian  pro^^ 
vinces  during  his  exile   into   that  neighbourhood  after  the  Council  of 
Nioe.      Snl|iieiu8  Severns    expressly  asserts  in  liis  Chronicle   (ii.  38} 
that  alt  the  bttthop^  of  the  two  Pannouias  became  Ainau!>  about  340. 
Ursaciua  and  Valens,  the  great  Western  opponents  of  Athanaaius,  were 
from  that  district.    The  Goths  simply  adopted  the  creed  of  their  neure«t 
Christian  neighboui's.     Dalton's  "  John  A'Lasco  "  §  tells  the  story  of  a 
reformer  who  exercised  very  considcrabkt  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
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•  "  Biatorical   Introduction  to  tlie  Hoohii  of  t3ie  New  Tc«tAni«Dt."    By  O,  Sal- 
mon, n.  l>,     Swmi.I  Kflition.      London  ;  John  Murray.     iS86. 

t  "  Tbv  TeadiiuK  of  tbc  Twelve  A)>u«tlct,  with  lllustntions  from  tlie  Talmud," 
C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  if»ter  of  St,  John"*  Ooll«ao,  Cwiiliriilgc.     ISStt. 

J  '■  Ulfilas,  Apostle  a{  the  U.ith«."     By  L*.  A.  Saitt.     CambridRc,     l^SV 

jl  "Jflhii   A'I.Mcn"      liy  Dr.   H.   D&ltou.     Trui>lat«d  hy  tbe  Kcv.  JL  S.  Eraos. 
Londuu  :  Huilder  &  ^tgughtoo.     1886. 


mAHY  REcoRiys: 

EnfclisI)  Reformation,  tiei'maiis  do  not,  hoivever,  succeed  as  biogra- 
phers. They  are  good  investigatorB — patient,  lahnrious,  minute;  a 
i'aculty,  however,  which  very  seldom  co-eiists  with  the  power  of  group- 
ing details  and  preeenting-  thetu  with  eilect.  The  book  will  Le  found 
useful  fur  students  of  the  Continental  Reformation ;  but  it  terminates, 
strangely  euough,  without  telling  the  story  of  A^Itasco's  influence  and 
work  in  England.  The  translator's  use  of  the  word  Catholic  is  very 
slipebod.  He  speaks  of  his  hero's  kat  decade  as  a  CatHoUc.  I  did  nofe 
know  that  A'La&co  ever  became  a  llDttonun.  Finally,  from  America 
we  have  received  a  nieely  executed  Hamihook  of  Christian  symbolism. 
U  comes  from  a  Roman  Catholii;  source:  its  letterpress  is  derived  from 
AJban  Butler,  but  its  illustratious  are  beautiful  aud  eoptQUs.  It  will 
prove  acceptable  to  many  as  giving  handy  explutmtions  and  illustrations 
oiCbrUliau  legends.* 

Qeo&gx  T.  Stok.cs. 
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ONE  more  theological  controversy  with  science  bids  fair  to  be  a  thing 
of  the   past,  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  its   main  outliuos,  is 
comiag  to  be  recognized  as  auxiliiiry  instead   of  hostile  to  Christian 
belief.     Or.  Conn's  "  Evolution  of  To-duy  "  t  should  prove  u  upffui  con- 
tribution to  such  a  result.     It  is  o  thoroughly  able  and  impartial  snra- 
Qury  of  the  various  modificaiious  which  the  theory  of  evolution  baa 
undergone  during  the  lost  quarter  of  a  century,  "  intended  for  thoiie  who, 
having  an  interest  in  the  question,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  requi- 
sile  knowledge  of  biology  to  read  the  nuraerou«  special  discussion!!  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject."     First,  the  evidence  for  and  agamat 
organic  evolution  is  discussed  in  four  chapters  on  Classification,  Geology, 
Embryology,  aud  Ueogruphical  Distribution,  with  thu  resulting  comment 
that  "  though  the  theory  has  not  bcoii  proved,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  it  hafl  been  rendered  so  probable  that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  question."     Uut  the  fact  of  an  organic  e%'olution  is  one  thing,  its  ex- 
planation quite  .mother ;  und  the  attempted  explanations  are  then  shown 
lobe  neither  unanimous  nor  odequate.  Some  lay  chief  stress  on  heredity; 
others  (as  notably  Darwin)  on  variation  ;  but  "neither  of  the  series  of 
data,  variation,  or  heredity  are  yet  fathomed,"  and  **  at  present  it  must 
be  .icktiowledged  that  the  problem  is  not  solved,  even  though  evolution 
be  aooepted  as  a  fact."     The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  admirably  clear, 
and  purely  scientific;  all  thculogicul  rcfcreneea  being  conftned  to  a  few 
pagfli  of  introduction  and  auuunary,  from  which  the  following  is  worth 
quoting,  as   it  ptily,  briclly  and  concisely,  the  true  position  for  which 
all  the  more  sober  evolutioniata  contend  :^ 

*  "A  Huiilboolc  of  Chriiitiiin  SymlwU.  onrl  Stories  of  the  Sainti  u  ilLastntod  ia 
Art."  By  CIadl  KchIiluo  ClcmiMit.  Edited  by  Kathcriae  E.  Coawfty.  Boatoa  r 
Tioknor  i.  Cn.      IS.S6 

♦  •*  Evolutioa  of  To-day  »  By  U.  W.  Coan,  Tb-D.  Now  York,  uid  T^odoa  :  G.  P. 
ratnam's  SoDi.     1896. 
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"Some    people  wouM  Becm  to  tbink  that  erolution  either  iIcom 

existence  of  God,  or  nsmimes  that  His  onl^  direct  contact  with  Uio  «ctll  v^t 
at  the  creation,  and  pcrhups  iif^in  at  the  efipcArsnce  of  Jife  ;  ind,  extt^  u 
tb«»e  two  perioda,  lie  hflfl  left  Ilia  creatures  to  themsclrwi.  But  irhili  rt  u 
true  thnt  some  evolutioniaCa  deny  the  exi&tencG  of  a  God,  it  a  alio  trc 
that  the  latter  view  is  seldom  conceived  of.  There  is  soch  a  Im1n{  ■ 
TbDi«tic  evolution,  and  this  belief  would  lo«jk  at  all  Natnre  ns  the  cebtinod 
manifeitation  of  God.  The  jiower  of  the  uoiveiae  ia  just  as  trulj*  ntuB- 
fvsted  in  tbe  birth  of  an  individiut)  »»  in  the  cri>«tion  of  a  irorU, 
Nntarnltstx  have  not  succeeded  in  explaining  life,  but  liave,  in  eroluhn, 
discovered  a  new  ]»w  regulating  life.  Insteiid  of  being  suffictsot  ia  Mtii, 
evolution  finds  it  neceHnry  to  assume  the  constant  action  of  power  ttoil«> 
neath  Nature,  lostend  of  excluding  God  from  Nuture,  Thetsiic  evelBtioi 
finds  Ilim  ng  its  eternal  explanation." 

"  Theism  and  Evolutioo/'  *  by  Br.  J.  Van  Dyke,  covers  a  wider  field, 
and  is  cotitroversiul.  lu  object  is  "to  present  un  argument  nguni 
those  forms  of  the  evolutional  theory  which  acem  to  tcml  to^-anb 
alheiam,"  and  that  over  "  the  entire  field  as  counect«U  with  the  onni 
of  man,  of  mntter,  of  force,  of  life,  of  mentrtliLy,  of  coneci^Dce."  'fbt 
aiillior  is  evidently  well  read  in  his  subject,  quotes  suggestively,  md 
epitomizes  much  of  tbe  best  contemporar}  criticism.  But  hii  nug«  i 
too  extensive  to  admit  of  uniform  thoroughness  of  treuttneot,  aad  looic 
chnpterd,  therefore,  arc  mnch  less  adequate  than  others.  Somearja- 
iQCots  ai-e  developed,  while  others  are  ooly  stated  iu  such  a  vny  u  t* 
look  little  more  than  arhitrnry  assertious;  and  rhetoric  is  at  timet 
mingled  with  roaeoning  in  a  way  to  produce  vagiicncsa  iq  the  argo* 
mcQtative  outliue.  i3ut  these  dcft:ctB  are  more  of  form  than  of  uilwtaaep, 
and  burdly  detract  from  the  vuluc  of  tbe  book,  considered  aa  a  coll«tiao 
of  critical  avoplot,  "It  is  not  intended,"  wiys  the  Introductloo,  "fw 
men  of  EcicQcOj  but  for  that  large  circle  of  general  readen  vbo  ui 
interested  in  such  qucetions.  The  object  is  to  allay  unwarranted  ittn 
on  the  part  of  Christian^  and  to  warn  caiele^i  epecuiators  of  the  limiU 
bpyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  ^,"  and  to  geueral  readers  of  twth  lliw 
clasBCS  it  should  certiiinly  prove  of  use, 

"Nature  and  the  Dible'  t  is  a  welcome  and  admirable  traoslatioD if 
V>t.  Beusch's  lectures  oa  the  Moeaiu  history  of  creation  in  its  rdatin 
to  natural  science.  Dr.  Reusch  calls  attctiLion  in  his  Introdaclioa  t» 
the  difliculty  that  muat  always  beset  such  Apology,  from  the  fact  tlut 
the  same  mau  can  hardly  ever  be  specially  trained  Uith  in  acieuoeutd 
theology.  On  whichever  side  he  is  an  authority,  on  the  other  he  mibt 
be  an  amateur;  a  fact  which  writers  ou  both  subjects  are  too  ofleo  i{>t 
to  ignore.  And  though  Dr.  Keusch'e  own  range  of  scieotiGc  re-?'!''; 
and  thoroug^bly  geientiKc  temper  and  tone,  are  perhaps  almost  euil 
to  constitute  him  tlic  exception  which  proves  his  rule,  the  tfaeoiogicai 
aspect  of  his  book  is  the  most  valuable.  His  firmneas  of  tooia  ii 
separating  the  spiritual  from  the  scientilic  and  historical  elcmentB  in  tin 
Bible,  and  bi»  fearless  welcome  of  all  new  light  upou  tbe  ioterpreUtiM 
of  the  latter,  are  of  a  kiud  from  which  niauy  apologtste  have  still  ntKii 
to  le&rn.  The  Srst  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Mosaic  Hcxxmeron  wi 
*  "Tbciam  antl  Evvluti<>n."  By  JoMphS.  Van  t)>ke,  D.D.,  villi  u  iDtndnctiaaVr 
Archibald  \.  Hodge.  D.D.,  LL.D.     Ixtndon  :  Hodiier  &  Stoaghton.     1888. 

-(■  "  Nkturc  ftcd  the  Biklo."     Ity  Dr.  Kr.  II.  KeDCch,  I'rofriteor  ot  Caibolic  TWnff 
in  tilt)  UoiverBity  ol  Uono.    Tra[iBls.tcd  from  the  Foutth  KdiMtm  bj  KatUcaa  ~ 
Edinburgb :  T.  &  T.  aark.     188«. 
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tbe  Deluj^.  On  the  former^  after  a  veiy  full  iliscuesion  of  the  various 
alternativee,  the  ideal  intorpreiatioTi  of  the  six  days  is  accepted  ;  the 
theory,  that  is,  that  the  six  days  "  do  not  signify  six  coDsecative  periods, 
but  six  chief  nioiueuts  of  God's  creative  activity  whieh  can  be  logically 
(tistiogiti-shed.  from  one  another,  six  divine  thotiffhu  or  idea?  realiMd  in 
the  creation."     "  The  chrouotogieai  auecessiou  of  the  Divine  aolB  Wing 

of  no  rcIis:iow5  importanee wo  are  not  justified  in  cxpectinj;  to 

find  information  coueeruiug  ibis  in  Ihu  lioxieiaerou."  Tlie  various 
diHtctilties  eonnected  witli  ihe  Deluge  are  then  eifled,  wltli  the  con- 
olusiun  that,  thonirh  universal  as  re^'ards  Imman  life,  it  need  not  have 
been  so  aa  regards  animal  life  or  geoj^raphicai  extent^a  conclusion 
which  naturally  opens  np  the  question  of  t!ie  anlif|uity  of  man ;  which, 
with  its  collateral  i»3«es,  is  the  8nlijt.'i;t  of  the  second  volume.  On  the 
duration  of  humnn  life  in  tlic  patri:irrlial  agL>,  "  we  may  assert,  without 
prqjndice  to  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  the  author  of  Genesis 
...  .  has  correctly  recorded  wbit  be  found  iu  tradition  concerning 
the  ancestors  of  his  people ;  but  that  it  need  not  be  assunied  that  this 
Iraiiition  is  strictly  historical,"  a  position  which  may  further  he  extended 
to  Ibe  whole  "  cliroiiologiciil  network  of  Gonesis."  if  we  unsunie  a 
"corruption  of  the  text,  which,  from  a  theological  point  of  viewf,  is 

Soite  imtnaterlul."  But  theiie  conclusions  arc  nut  umved  at  without  a 
borough  and  patient  investigation  of  the  various  other  tlieorii;s  that 
have  been  or  may  bo  held,  as  well  aa  a.  very  careful  criticism  of  the 
scientific  dilTiculties  wliiuli  Lhey  nre  meant  to  meet.  Farts  of  thiii 
criticism,  more  especially  on  the  theory  of  descent  and  the  antiquity  of 
man,  will  strike  many  readers  as  too  conservative,  and  all  such  (questions, 
of  course,  are  still  siib  judi.ce.  Hut  vciy  considerable  modifieatioiiB  of 
the  scieDtinc  details  of  the  book  might  be  made  ivithout  in  any  way 
detracting  from  the  value  of  its  theolugii-al  exegesib',  which  is  all  the 
moro  significant,  in  it!;  liberality,  as  coming  from  a  quarter  tbat  is 
above  suspicion.  The  ti'analator  has  done  good  service  m  introducing 
the  book  to  Kngliah  readers,  and  it  may  be  added,  haa  done  thai 
aiCiTice  almost  to  perfection. 

"The  Fathers  of  Jesus"  *  ia  a  soinewhat  misleading  title  for  a  book 
that  is  better  in  conception  than  in  execution.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
popularize  the  leading  results  of  the  comparative  etudy  of  religions 
within  a  modcriiie  compass.  Publications  like  the  "  Religious  Books  of 
the  East,"  and  even  the  "  Uecords  of  the  Past "  are  too  volnminous  for 
the  ordinary  reader ;  and  much  of  the  best  work  on  the  sabject  exists 
only  in  scattered  monogrnphs.  There  is  a  real  need  therefore  for  some 
book  which  shall  bring  tbo  various  results  of  special  students  in  na 
condensed  a  form  as  inuy  be  before  the  general  public.  And  this  need 
"  The  Tathors  of  Jesus  "  Is  intended  to  meet.  The  Egyptian  Book  of 
tbo  Demi,  Zoroastriaiiism,  Buddhism,  rytbagoreanisiii,  Plato,  the 
Esscncs,  the  Talmud,  Philo,  are  reviewed  in  successive  chapters  and 
compared  with  Christianity.  But  there  is  a  want  of  scientific  severity 
and  method  about  the  book.  Two  things  arc  kmentably  confused- 
information  and  inference.  Jlr.  Cook's  prininry  intention  is  to  convey 
infonuatiuH  upon  the  various  forms  of  religion  [*>  readers  who  are  on- 

*  "Tho  F«tliet«  ot  .TtRUB."  A  Study  of  tho  Lioeagc  of  the  Chr'wtiitn  Doctrinfl 
tiwt  Trnditioui.     Br  Kcniugale  Cook,   M.A.,  LLU.    la  twu  vcluniw.     K«gtn  Paul, 
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lewliat  loses  force  id  consoquencc ;  for  it  ts  only  by  a  critical 
translation  into  Iho  tcTuiB  of  modern  Io>;ic  that  tlie  value  of  t,1ie 
Aii-iclmtc  an<l  Curtcfttan  ruasoninfr  is  seen.  With  tho  change  from 
"  a  frriori  ideas  '*  to  "  uii  a  priori  element  in  our  ideas,'*  we  no  longer 
look  for  proof  of  God's  existence  in  u  Bi'parate  "  idea  "  of  "  perfection  " 
or  "infinity;"''  bat  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  think  of  finite  qualities 
or  tliiniTS  at  all.  without  tacitly  coniparinir  them  with  an  inlintlQ 
correlative.  This  lands  us  at  once  in  a  wide  controversy  with  the 
empirical  school ;  but  it  is  one  which  iniuit  he  ^ue  through  with  if  wc 
are  to  vindicate  its?  place  for  the  "ontolo<*ical  clement,"  ua  it  should  be 
called  in  the  nrcrutnont  for  the  existence  of  a  Qod.  Br.  Cazenove'3  hook 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  cuntribution  to  the  controvcniy  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  bnt  it  gathers  together  and  arranges,  with  much  delicate  scholarly 
fciftiiig,  the  older  statements  of  the  argument,  and  gives  a  great  many 
useful  references  to  modern  writers  which  should  constitute  it  a  con- 
venient monograph  of  information  on  its  subject. 

"  Religion  without  God,  and  Ood  without  Keligion,"*  by  W.  Artiur, 
is  a  clear  and  sontiibic  popular  criticism  of  Positivism  and  Agnosticifim, 
eoiisidei'ed  jn  their  religrious  aspects.  A  third  part  on  Deism  and  Mr. 
Fitzjames  Stcplieu  is  to  follow.  The  hook  was  suggested  by  a  recent 
controversy  in  the  pages  of  the  iV/neffcu//*  Century,  which  the  author 
GODsiders  "to  mark  a  stage  in  modem,  speculations  upon  Theism/' 
hee&UBC  conducted  by  three  "  properly  representntive  men,"  each  of 
whom  "presents  his  case  with  thv  latest  lights  and  most  mature argu- 
menli)  aviiiluUle,"  hut  nitU  the  result  that  "so  long  uti  any  one  of  them 
attacks  the  system  of  his  antnganifits,  he  is  trinmphnnt,  but  so  soon  as 
his  Dwu  system  is  iu  turn  nltacked  it  is  rent  with  wounds. '  Indeed, 
ibcrc  has  been  so  much  criUcJGm  and  counter  criticism  of  these  various 
opinions  that  uri;;i(i:dity  on  tbe  subject  is  hoiilly  to  be  looked  for; 
but  Sir.  Arthur  hni^  put  in  n  compact  and  available  form  the  chief 
argnmcnts  against  each  of  the  salient  weaknesses  of  his  opponents. 
His  style  is  iort-ible,  uuj  his  UIustratiouB  telllny;  and  tbo  book  kIiouKI 
be  emmently  UBcfnl  to  tho  large  class  of  rcadera  who,  without  bein^ 
special  students  of  the  questions  discussed,  are  sufficiently  diilorbed  by 
their  preecnco  in  the  air  to  profit  by  their  compendious  examination. 
The  wider  question  of  the  permanently  valuablo  elements  which  each  of 
these  systems  of  thought  contains,  is  outside  the  scope  of  such  a  book, 
and  is  omitted;  but  it£  e.\istcncc  of  course  must.be borne  in  mind,  as  a 
qualifying  complement  to  all  works  that  arc  purely  controversial. 

J.  R.  Ilungwobtu. 

*  ■■  R«bgian  WiUiomt  (ii>d.  tnd  Uod  viUwnt  KcliKMs."  Bj  Wllliun  Artlwr. 
I.  Pa«ttivtMii  and  Mr.  Fn-tlciio  llaniaoo.  ^.  Agnoaticutn  wi<I  Ur.  JUrbcrt  SyeaoKr. 
Laadtm:  Bonioae  &  ^u,  Insa. 
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BiOGRArHY. — "The   Dictionary  of  National    Biography,"' 
well    The  eighth  volume  ha£  nonr  appeared,  and  brings  the  work  ^a 
to  Cantwell.     The  best  arlicle  is  decidedly  the  admirable  one  on  Lord 
Byron  by  the  editor.    Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  baa  had  then'  (>( 

drawing  matcriuls  for  his  account  of  Lord  Stratfurd  dc  Ki .  .,i] 

Ms.  memoirs  which  his  lordship  left  behind  him,  hut  whicli  are  as  vet 
uupublishcd.     Prufcssor  Laughtou  in  bis  article  ou  Admiral  fi;^D»'  it 
at  some  pains  to  disprove  ^lacaulay's  statement,  that  Byng  vu  tbot 
for  "  an  error  of  judgment,"  and  maintains  that  what  be  wa«  r<allr*ii<-/ 
for  nrai  negligence  of  duty ;  but  liia  alleged  negligence  may  after  all  bit 
come  from  an  error  of  judgment.     A  prominent  feature  in  this  tcIhc,. 
is  the  long  roll  of  Butlers  and  CampbclU  it  contains  (iucluding  >; 
Colinj  who  was  really  Macliver,  afterwards  Campbell)  ;  and  there  ii| 
continuous  dynasty  of  six  Edmund  Calamies, going  from  1001  Xa  iSat; 
tbc  fifth  and  sixth,  liowcvcr,  being  comparatively  undistinouUhcd,  uj 
treated  of  us  upiicndu<rL>6  to  the  fourth. — The  second  volume  of  Ut 
*' Life  of  Sir  Kohcrt  Christison,  Iiart.,"t  the  eminent  toxicotogjit, 
"by  bis  sons,  completes  the  stury  from  the  time  when  Sir  Itobcrt's  un 
autobiography,  piihlii^hed  iu  the  previous  volume,  brcakii  off.    Itcoc- 
taius  estimates  of  Sir  llobcrt'-s  work  as  physician  and  man  of  sdenn, 
by  Sir  U.  Acland,  Professor  Gairdner,  and  Frofe&£or  Frascrj  sooe 
account  of  bis  university  conflicts,  including  bis  opposition  to  tla 
admUeiou  of  women  ;  and  a  number  of  excellent  Ktorics  and  interot- 
iiig  rcmiuiscenecs  of  liis  contemporaries.    Few  recent  tiiugrapbies  affonl 
better  entertainment   by  the   way,  altbciiigb  the  life  was   compqui- 
tively  uneventful,  and  the  mau,  though  wise  and  elevated  and  a  natira 
ruler  of  men,  strikes  one  as  being  a  little  stiff. — ^Tbc  "  Life  of  Robert 
Fulton,"  by  Thomas  W,  Knox,";  is  first  a  biography  ofthc  inventor  of 
the  steamboat,  and  then  a  history  of  steam  navi<jatioa  from  fabdij 
to  this;.     It  is  extremely  interesting,  and  full  of  curious  information.^ 
"A  Generation  of  Judges/*  by  their  RcportcM,§  is  :»  series  of  \a 
personal  sketches  of  some  twenty  lately  deceased  English  judges, 
includes  two  sketches — one  of  Karshke  and  one  of  Benjamin — of 
who  might,  or  ought  to,  have  been  judges.     The  author  »ay»  judgcsi 
seldom  heroes  to  tlteir  reporter,  and  from  his  account  of  them  (thoii*{ 
he  ia  not  wanting  iu  due  vcueration  for  the  Bench)  they  are  not  Jikelj', 
with  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  to  be  taken  for  heroes  by  the 
public.     Tbc  proportion  of  commonplace  men  among  them  seems  to 
have  been  high.     Still,  the  book  will  be  fonnd  most  readable.    T6e 
author  has  a  light  and  cheery  pen,  and  tells  some  good   stories, — Ur. 
John  Telford  has  written  a  "  Life  of  .luhu  Wesley  "|1  M-hieh  will  pro- 
bably enjoy  a  lasting  sale.     It  is  comparatively  brief,  andyetsuSioient  ; 
for  it  is  worked  out  with  much  studious  care  and  literary  skit),  utf 
though  coming  after  so  many  reapers  the  author  bos  been  able  to 
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noako  a  few  gleanings  even  of  now  facts.  On  disputncl  point*  he 
has  been  discreet,  and  while  not  concealing  his  own  views,  hiw 
avoided  {giving  oSenec. — Miss  A.  Mary  !■'.  llobinson's  "  IMarKnruL  of 
AogouU'mo,  (-Inccn  of  Navarre."  *  i«  one  of  tlic  best  of  tlic  w^rics  of 
little  niuiio<^raplis  on  women  by  women,  known  as  the  "l^minoat 
Women  Series/'  It  treats  of  a  womnn  and  n  time  both  alike  abound* 
ing  in  features  of  interest  and  pieturcsqucness,  and  tlieie  snilur  nothing 
io  Mi$8  lUibinson's  bands.  She  has  studied  the  wliolo  bcnrinfia  of 
her  subject  with  pains,  and  she  writes  well,  but  for  an  ocoa^ionnl 
tendency  to  atlectation,  which   leavea    an   unpleasant   impression, 

.MiscTi.uwEous. — "From  Schola  to  Cathedral,"  f  by  Profe*flor 
Baldwin  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  ia  an  able  and  admirably  written  Htadyon 
tlicgrowthofearly  Christian  architecture,  whieli, though  meant  primarily 
for  the  arcbitectoral  student,  is  really  most  intcreiitinf;  to  the  goncriU 
reader.  The  main  point  in  it  is  the  author's  theory  that  the  ChriBltan 
church,  as  we  find  it  in  the  fourth  century,  with  its  ante,  nnv(-%  and 
aisles,  is  not,  aa  in  commonly  believed,  the  ancient  ba»ilica  aimplincd, 
but  is  really  the  ancient  schola  enlarged.  The  schola  was  the  loilffe- 
house  of  on  ancient  barial  or  trade  guild,  and  it  i>i  now  known  that  tliu 
early  churches  were  treated  before  the  law  as  guilds  of  that  sort.  This 
lotl^je-house  was  an  ohlonrr  interior,  witii  an  apse  at  one  end.  but  without 
the  colonnade  at  the  uides,  and  the  galleries  above  the  colonnade,  which 
marked  the  ha»ilica.  Mr.  Drown  contends  witli  much  force  that,  had 
the  early  church  developed  into  the  basilica,  it  would  never,  wlulc  adopt- 
ing the  colonnade,  have  discarded  the  galleries,  otherwise  so  useful  for 
church  purposes,  and  put  a  plain  wall  in  their  place ;  and  that  thia 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  schola  hypothesis.  Some  linkw  in  bin 
chain  of  evidence  are  incumplcte,  but  lie  works  out  his  theory  with 
mneh  learning  and  .ikill. — There  is  something  of  a  new  dcpartiirc  in 
•■'  Our  Island  Continent."?  Jlot  only  are  the  iueident»  of  travrl  and 
Toyage  from  England  through  France  to  Australia,  and  also  thuie  met 
with  in  the  remarkable  colony,  told  with  a  spirited  pen,  but  much 
entirely  orii^inal  knowledge  is  given  of  the  Koolugy,  geology,  'tul 
bouoj  of  the  BCeoes  of  Dr.  Taylor's  holiday.  He  has  a  swift  descrip- 
tire  touch  that  keeps  bis  scieotitic  references  from  becoming  dry, 
and  BO  social  interest  of  such  towns  as  Adelaide,  Melbonmc  and 
Sydnej  escape  his  attention.  What  he  tells  of  tlie  Mauritius  and 
na^bouriog  islands  is  the  freshest  part  of  the  book.  There  would 
Mem  to  be  some  sympathy  with  the  late  General  Gordon's  theological 
proof  that  the  Seychelles  were  the  site  of  the  Oardrn  of  Edea,— 
"farty  and  Patriotism'*!  is  a  aeries  of  short  eaaays,  coutaiuii^  A(K*t 
nwNtnfc  of  common  aeas^  in  the  farm  of  didMtic  plalitiidea  Tlw 
aatliar  has  discovered  that  the  tiraca  are  ovt  d  joint,  owing  to  the 
eifib  of  party  goreromeat.  lie  mtermtcs  with  cbttrfol  fcncfaltiatfam 
lua  acoae  af  tbe  need  of*  hi^aer  tooe  of  iodqpewlcBce;  but  o«  tke 
qoertMD  of  ipcciSe  reawdiea  he  ia  atrangdlr  lUMiit  la  tba  Howe 
orCoanoM,  which,  we  an  infimed,*')!  so  tfaoroo^  Ifae  tt«ti«  of 
poikiea  aad  the  pUygraaiid  of  party,  that  it  cwnot  be  left  o«i  of  amf 

:  "OwUudGpMiaal.    A  VsMoiMrs  B>W>*  m  kmmntm'   By  te.   i.   e. 
Ihylw,    fXJL,    rjG£.      Wisk  Mi|k.      tiiiwi  ti^^r  fm 
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consideration  of  political  etliics/'so  valuable  a  quality  as  bdepeflilace 
"  ought  surely  to  lie  cricouraRcd.  To  vote  according  to  ones  con. 
science  onglit  clearly  to  be  the  duty  of  every  polittcian,"  Thoi», 
p'eitt  safety  and  moderation  in  statements  of  this  character.  Qk 
rnah  jtroposal  the  author  advocates,  and  this  is  not  entirely  origi^i 
but  sQgiiestcd  by  hid  ideal  hiBtorian,  Carlyle,  and  dnlr  quoted;  it  it 
to  the  etTeet  that  it  should  be  considered  a  form  of  corrupt  pridice  fnt, 
a  condiJatc  to  address  n  public  meeting.  The  author  might  horc  bata 
credited  with  a  sense  of  humour  in  this  proposal  had  he  not  HlcaiDlf 
added  that  the  su^cstion  might  appear  "a  wild  one,  but  it  woaldti' 
an  excellent  measure." — The  new  edition  of  "Medical  Wancn"* 
brings  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  degrees  doiru  to  the  pma( 
time.  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Ulake  has  eivcn  most  cUIki rate  details  of  i|ig 
so-called  "failure."  To  do  her  lu^ticc,  she  has  carefully  sroidii 
needle&s  personalities,  though  of  course  writing  from  an  intensiA 
point  of  view.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  defence  of  the  need  fcj 
women  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  and  the  a^mcnii' 
arc  quite  ju^'t  and  convincing.  Fashion  and  custom  with,  the  Eng&b 
public,  and  a  kind  of  trades  •unionism  among  the  quality,  seem  toun' 
constituted  the  chief  opiwsition.  The  story  of  the  difEcoItia 
encountered  at  Edinbui-gh,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  diqoi(i| 
profesRors,  who  oppo-sed  tho  lady-studcnts  with  a  most  narrow-BiiniWi 
hostility,  but  from  some  of  the  undergraduates,  whose  conduct  at  cse 
crisis  was  absolutely  indecent,  will  not  Ije  very  pleasant  reading  kt 
members  of  the  University  who  take  any  pride  iu  modern  Aihtsn, 
Quotations  from  the  prc^s  afford  the  authoress  wide  supjiort:  iaae^ 
instance  there  is  a  suKpicious  uniformity  of  expression,  where  allima' 
is  made  to  the  jiroposcd  oU'cr  of  the  University  Court  to  grant  ceniii 
cates  of  proJicicticy  ill  place  of  the  coveted  degrees.  Nofrircrtlia 
four  separate  papers  agree  in  comparing  this  to  tlic  parental  subctitotioi 
of  stones  for  bread.  The  first  note  in  the  appendix  eaataiu  t 
gratuitous  solecism  in  the  Latin  of  "Necessity  knows  no  Ut.% 
Sir.  Augustus  Lc  Plongcon  has  a  grievance  against  his  cflunlrrnjo, 
and  threatens  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  on  them  for  craif 
the  grievance  is  not  forthwith  redressed.  He  has  toiled  for  twclTewsri 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Central  America,  and  jtl 
neither  .^mcnenn  publisbcns  nor  Amoricau  people  will  take  auy  inierd 
in  bis  work.  This  i.s  not  for  want  of  hin  conchisions  being  hufBdean 
rcmnrkable.  He  believes  he  has  discovered  from  the^e  monomodU 
that  freemen  may  have  existed  in  America  ages  )>cforc  Adam.  Qj 
is  positive  that  Yucatan  possessed  a  civilization  cxartly  II, SOU  yoB 
ago — the  civilization  at  which  all  the  ancient  civilizations  of  lij 
world  have  lit  their  lamps,  and  from  whose  sages  the  famous  philosphd 
of  EurO|)e  and  Asia  borrowed  their  ideaa.  In  his  "  Sacred  !>fystcnc 
aniijiig  the  Mayas  and  the  Quichas  11,500  rears  ago'*t  he  Kwasd 
have  intended  to  give  us  some  notion  of  this  aboriginal  fl'iuntaia  ( 
wisdom,  but  bis  contribution  is  very  scanty  aud  conjectural,  and,  spi 
of  all  the  marks  of  labour  spent,  utterly  valueless.  ^The  new  rotunw  d 
Mr.  Gommr's  "The  Ocntleman's  Magazine  LibraVy";  contaiwn 

■  "Medical  VVoin>?ii.^   By  SophinJcx-BlAkc.M.D.    >Mmbiargh  :  0U|4isli^Aadntti 
Ferrer,     London;  Jlxinilfon,  AduuM&Co. 
1-  Londvu ;  ^nupavu  Low  &  Co.  t  LoiuioD :  EUiot  Stock. 
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second  portion  of  the  collections  on  archicological  subjects.  Most  of 
those  treat  of  stones  and  atone  circles,  aad  are  ruluable  as  descriptions 
of  the  condition  of  many  of  our  principal  ancient  monumentSt  from 
vhich  wc  niay  gather  the  changes  tlicy  have  since  suffered,  or  as  records 
of  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  regarding  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created.  31r,  Gommc  ha?,  as  btifon*.  done  liis  part  well, 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  his  varied  materials,  and  in  the  explanatory 
notes  he  has  appended. — Professor  Hosnier's  "The  Jews  in  Ancient, 
Mediffival  and  Modem  Times  "  *  is  not  n  work  of  much  original 
research,  nor  is  it  even  free  from  error  ;  but  it  furnishes  a  very  popular 
and  inatrneii\-e  account  of  tlio  condition  of  the.  Jews  from  tlia  period 
of  their  dispersion  to  the  present  day.  The  writer  is  acqaaintcu  with 
the  most  recent  authorities,  and  his  bouk  is  :l  useful  and  intcrcitingly 
written  compendinm  of  the  story  of  the  Jews. — "  Cannibals  and 
Convicts  "  t  js  a  series  of  exceedingly  fresh  and  bright  skctehw  of  life 
among  people  who  have  been  very  rarely  visited.  The  author,  Mr. 
Julian  Thomas,  is  an  Anstnlian  journalist  well  known  over  tlie 
Southern  Pacific  as  "  The  Vagabond  "  of  the  A  ri^as,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  has  wandered  among  the  Norfolk  Islanders,  the  aborigines  of  New 
Guinea,  and  t!ie  French  convicts  of  New  Caledonia,  where  he  mado 
the  acquaintance  of  L-^uise  Michel.  He  lias  much  to  tcD  us,  in 
n  "cnial  and  entertaining  way,  abmuL  all  those  »tran;;e  folk,  and  his  hook 
will  be  found  as  inatrucuve  as  it  is  iutcrestiug.  On  tliy  Xcw  Hebrides 
and  New  Guinea  question  lie  is  an  Australian  uf  ttie  Australians,  and 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  a  single  Australian  fci legation,  and  Iho 
removal  of  l-'rauce  and  (iermany  from  the  neighbourhood. — "  Moun- 
taineering below  the  Snow  Linc"{  is  neither  very  instructive  nor 
amusing.  As  a  guide-book  it  is  too  limited  in  its  range,  and  as  n 
narrative  it  is  singularly  void  of  incident  and  literary  merit.  Mr. 
Pitcrsou  has  given  us  in  very  honest  and  homely  detail  the  rarahlinga 
of  a  solitary  tour  about  the  hills  of  Wales,  the  Lake  District,  and 
South  Norway,  ilc  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  most  indifferent 
weather,  made  some  trifling  geological  observations,  and  recorded 
with  infatuation  every  casual  instance  of  female  beauty  that  came 
nndcr  his  notice.  The  chapter!*  on  Norway  contain  some  freshness 
and  novelty,  but  for  the  moat  part  the  author  seems  to  1>C  writing  a 
personal  diary  fur  some  private  and  inscrutable  end.  The  book  is 
relieved  by  a  few  etchings  of  some  merit — Mr.  John  Asliton  hai 
collected  a  number  of  the  smaller  and  lesser  known  "  Homaneas  of 
Chivalry,"  §  and  abridged  them  for  the  modern  reader,  letting  the 
more  important  passages,  however,  stand  as  they  were  originally 
written,  ile  does  not  touch  t)ic  Arthurian  or  Carolingiun  scries  of 
romances,  but  gives  us  such  stories  as  Meluaine,  Howleglas,  Guy  of 
Wanrick,  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  the  Squire  of  Low  pegree,  and 
others.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  bookcunsislsinthe  illustrations, 
which  are  facsimiles  done  by  the  author  himself,  and  dono  with  much 
tuooess,  from  the  cariy  engravings.  On  the  whole  this  is  likely  to 
prove  ft  uH'ful  and  welcome  book. — "The  Uermiu  Classici  rro:n 
Iho    Fourth    to    the    Ninetconth    Uonlury."il   i«   »   «ew   edition  of 
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Professor  Max  AluHor's  collection  of  Mtracts,  but  a  nei 
specially  adapted,  hy  means  of  new  extracts  and  other  alteratit 
RH  illustrative  companion  to  Professor  AV.  Scherer's  "  H 
German  Literature/'  recently  translated  by  Professor  MuUer'g  - 
Tbci^c  additions  unil  altcrntioiiH  Iiiivclicen  made,  under  the 
supcn-ision  nf  Professor  Scherer,  bv  Professor  Liehtcnstcin,  ol 
and  the  work  will  he  found  most  valuable  to  all  who  vaut  ai: 
introduction  to  German  literature.  Sadly  enough,  Profa 
Mullcr'R  three  coUaborateurs  in  this  work — Professors  Sch 
Lichtenstein,  and  his  daughter — have  all  died  during^  its  pn 
In  ''Famous  First  Representations"  •  Mr.  II.  Sutherland 
gossips  in  a  very  pleasant  and  entertainiojj  way  about  a  num 
more  famous  first  representations  of  plavs  and  operas  in  F 
England,  from  Moliere's  "Tartufc,"  "The Beggar's  Opera," 
"  Messiah,"  down  to  Hugo's  "Hcruani "  and  Waguer's  "Tauiib 
Henry  George's  new  book  on  '*  Protection  and  Free  Trade" 
posed,  three  parts  of  it,  of  one  of  tbc  most  effective  polcrai( 
Protection  that  lias  ever  bet-u  written,  and  ddc  part  of  it  < 
inelVectivc  advocacy  of  a  nostrum  which  he  calls  "  true  free  tr 
which  is  but  another  name  for  an  old  friend  he  has  long 
familiar  with — viz.,  the  abolition  of  all  taxation  except  the  Xi 
laud.  He  condemns  indirect  taxation  for  revenue  purposes 
as  for  protectionist  purposes,  aud  harps  still  as  loudly  as  cv 
string  that  oil  the  ills  ol'  society  are  to  vanish  before — or  ratht 
the  coufiacatiou  of  rent.  The  first  and  longer  part  of  the 
ever,  has  a  real  and  solid  value.  Mr.  George  has  never  wr| 
thing  abler,  and  certainly  nothing  so  free  from  error  of  auy 
makcH  no  prutciit^iQus  to  having  anything  ucw  in  it  to  cay, 
well  repay  pcru.'ial. 


*  Landoii :  Ch»jmian  ft  Hall. 
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THE  asserLiou  that  Eaglaad  is  not  a  military  nation  has  ia  it 
much  suggestive  truth,  though  it  is  by  ao  meaos  true  lh»t  we 
Wc.  not  a  warlike  people.  Without  speakiug  of  long  past  achieve- 
infnt«,  the  little  wars  of  our  own  time  have  shown  the  admirable 
^ualilics  ot.  the  British  soldier,  which  acver  stood  oat  in  clearer 
ttlifif  than  in  the  late  campaign  iu  the  Soudan.  His  adaptability  to 
birctuaMancea  ;  bis  virile  resistance  to  climate,  fatigue,  auil  thirst  ;bi» 
KiUiiot  beariiig  in  face  of  such  rushcn  of  desperate  and  cruel  foes;, 
bit  spirit,  which  sbouc  more  brightly  as  the  circumstances  whtch 
limoaudeJ  him  became  blacker;  the  dogged  pcraistcnco  which  carried 
^r  Herbert  Stewart's  little  force — about  one  battalion  strong — to  the 
tfile;  the  shout  of  joy  with  which  that  column  welcomed  tbe  enemy's 
aal  attack,  when  tbe  chief  was  down,  and  all  the  chief  olHccrs  killed 
r  wounded;  the  cuiumilcstiip  of  ulHcers  and  men,  patricians  and 
ebciaiis — all  recalled  the  best  exploits  of  a  warlike  nation,  and 
<vo  manifest  proof  that  the  bones,  tbe  musclcft,  the  ncrve«,  and  tlio 
>rt9  of  llritish  soldiers  are  in  no  sense  less  trustworthy  than 
ay  have  ever  been.  It  may  be  said  with  assurance,  that  if  there 
anything  wrong  wich  the  army,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
!)  stuff  of  which  it  is  composed.  Yet  we  all  know  that  grare 
tits  were  committed,  and  that,  while  many  of  the  oHicery  were  as 
ttspicuou3  for  taleut  and  knowledge  as  they  were  for  courage, 
ire  were  some  strange  blunders.  If  we  could  ecc  every  despatch 
lich  was  sent  home,  there  would  be  proof  enough  that,  somehow 
other,  the  military  system  fails  to  produce  wiih  certainty  leaders 
units  who  arc  cnpablii  of  using  in  ilic  best  manner  the  splendid 
iterial  entrusted  to  their  charge.  It  is  possible  to  go  further, 
i  to  say  that  at  this  Tcry  moment  the  most  capable  oQiccrs   arc 
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almost  in  dcsp&ir  at  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  makiog  the  uoj 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  easily  become.      It  is  tme  thit  it 
have  a  few  comtnandera  vho  hare  so  manifestly  come  to  the  bnttj 
ill  our  litttu  warii  that  they  have  won  the  coafideace  of  the  uitiaB,] 
>fot  to  go  below  the  highest  ranks,  there  are  Lord  Wolseley  at  bov 
and  Sir  FrcdtTick  Iiol)iBrts  m  India;  but   let   any   inquirer  isk  the  I 
opinion  of  tUoHc  two  leading  soldiers,  and  they  will  say  thattbcy  tttf] 
not  the  c.OFifulcnco  in  all  the  commanders  of  lower  rank  which  w^\ 
to  be  possessed  by  every  general  taking;  the  field.       It   must  ilnhi 
confusncd  thai  there  ia  a  widc-npreail  feeling  of  distrust  in  our  imj 
and  organization ;  and,  in  short,  a  strong  belief  that  those  adoun^  | 
troops  of  which  the  country  is  proud  would  be  hcarily  haiidicapjie] 
in  case  of  a  great  struggle,  which  might  be  forced  upon  us  at  ur 
time. 

The  rumonrs  of  approaching  war  have  never  been  louder  in  tic 
time    of   this   generation    than    they   arc  now,    and    there    is  tin 
additional  and    most  disquieting  feature,  that  the  strife  which  ill 
expect  is    not    one  which    can  easily    be    localir^.       It   wooU  bt 
interesting  to  glance  back    and  mark  the  various  steps  whid  Im 
brought  Europe  into  her  present  condition,  but  for  present  porpae 
it  is  enough   if  we   recognize   that  the  nations  arc  in   a  staU  of 
unstable    equilibrium,    supported    by   props,  some   of  which  m  h> 
manifestly  rotten  that  no  one  dares  to  touch  them  or  to  attempt  to 
put  new  ones  in  their  place.      None  can  say  what  the  result  will  he; 
all  hope  that  their  own  particular  portion  of  the  trembling  mist  til 
not   come    undermost   when  the    grand    crash    taket   place.     l\t 
Continent  is  armed  and  irritable.    New  tartica  are  bring  worked  oM, 
to  confnnnd  rivals  by  their  novelty.     Magazine  rifles  arc  bcinginliiv 
duced  with  feverish  haste ;  and  the  latest  itiveution  is  a  ahell  nt  nd 
enormous  power  that  those   who   use  it   expect   that  no   defiEtuin 
works  can  possibly  resist   its  terrible   explosion.     The   fortificatku 
erected  round  Paris,  the  frontier  fortresses  c^  every  nation,  are  to  9) 
down  bel'orc  it  as  rapidly  as  the  walls  of  Jericho;  anrl  until  someticv 
Archimedes  devises  a  remedy,  we  hare  to  contemplate  the  unpUuin^ 
fact  that  the  power  of  the  attack  over  the  defence  has  been  mtUHptifd 
iu  startling  ]]roportionB.     Germany,  as  usual,  has  been  6nt  both  wtttk 
magazine  rilles   and  the   new  shells,  but   France    follows   hard  afteV 
with  both,  and  the  scale  of  preparation  may  be  judged  by  the  fac^ 
that  (iencml  lioulauger  has  asked  for  a  credit  of  six  miUiou  pooA* 
sterling  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  shells  alone.     The  FreoeV 
military  papers  are  full  of  discussions  as  to  the  probable  eOect  ^' 
these  projectiles  on  the  success  of  the  revanchr,  or  at  least  give  fc.i 
that  subject   whatever  space   is  not  occupied  by   denunciationf   <u 
greedy  and  faithless   England.     Mcanwhdo  wo  English,  with  sdni- 
rable  stoicism,  go  on  cutting  bread  and  butter,  and  thongh  in  pnutiiSBi 
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contact  with  great  military  Powers  all  over  the  world,  put  our  trust 
ID  the  Bilvcr  strealc — uow  crossed  in  au  hour- — ■aod,  weary  of  wam- 
iogs.  fall  asleep,  mutteriug  io.  our  dreams  about  NeUou  and 
Waterloo.  • 

Vet,  if  the  opiuioa  of  the  army  generally  were  taken  by  a  sort 
of  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  our  readiuess  for  war,  the  answer 
returned  would  he  practically  unauimoua :  "  No,  wc  arc  not."  The 
reason  gtvcn  by  the  <^rcat  majority  wouhl  be  that  "wc  liaro  not  mea 
enough."  The  picked  minority  would  agree  to  tliat  atiitcmcnC,  but 
add:  "  Nor  arc  wliiit  we  have  in  a  Hatirifactorily  olticicnt  state  for 
war.'*  Now,  in  these  pages  we  are  aot  about  to  descant  on  the 
feeble  muatcr-roll  of  the  British  army,  nor  even  on  the  yonth  of 
recruits.  No  doubt  we  are  too  weak,  but  with  due  use  of  rcservea 
we  could  at  least  put  two  army  corps  into  the  field  in  l^ypt  or 
anywhere  else,  and  keep  tbcm  full,  so  far  as  men  alone  are  concornctl ; 
and  that  is  more  than  wc  have  bcca  able  to  do  before  within  tho 
memory  of  living  mau.  Two  army  corps  are  a  small  force — either 
Scrria  or  Bulgaria  eouLd  do  as  much,  or  more ;  but  this  is  not  our 
present  point.  Grant  that  there  is  some  inscrutable  law  by  which 
^England  is  to  be  protected  for  alt  time  against  having  to  bear  the 
burden  of  enforced  military  service;  grant  that  one  British  soldier 
is  for  ever  to  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  many  men ;  in  that 
case  the  opinion  of  the  most  capable  officers  ia  the  army  has  all 
the  more  force  when  they  claim  that  whatever  army  we  have  should 
be  trained  to  the  highest  attaiuable  point,  and  be  always  perfectly 
ready  to  act  at  even,  shorter  notice  than  coutiuental  armies.  Seuiof 
that  it  is  so  small,  its  arinamcut  with  the  be&t  weapons  must  coit 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  sums  spent  by  continental  nations  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  should  be  before,  not  behind,  the  reat  at 
Europe.  Again,  comjiariug  the  in»iguificant  force  to  be  transported 
with  the  enormous  syKtem  of  roads  and  railways,  ]>orts  and  shippfoif, 
there  ought  to  be  uo  question  for  a  moment  of  the  most  rafotf 
mobilization  and  conveyance  to  any  part  of  tho  world.  Ijairilf^ 
considering  that  the  sen-ice  of  the  Hritish  soldier  is  for  a 
period  in  the  ranks  than  any  other  European  service  allowi 
tlian  twice  at  long  an  In  Germany — there  sbould  be  no  dilQeobf  i 
hEving  our  little  army  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  poiAi 
Let  us  take  for  available  force  our  two  army  corps,  and  um 
they  can  be  said  to  hk  ready  in  armament,  in  rapidity  of 
and  in  training  for  war. 

First,  with  regard  to  armament — that  is,  guns  beaiy^ 
«nd  rillcs  for  the  iufantrv'.     On  this  point  tberc  hare 
exaggerations.    It  is  absurdly  untrue  to  say,  as  has  beco  < 
the  public  Pi  ess,  that  we  have  no  armour-piercing  gua* 
Sncb  a  deduciiou  cao  only  be  arrived  at  by  i| 
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hcary  muzzle- load  log  gnns  whicli  till  latclf  were  the  mont 
pieces  of  onlDaccc  id  the  world,  with  the  sole  exccptioD  of  tbc  p,t,\ 
mouuted   iti   Italian  ahi|)!i,  from   tbc   Duilm  and  Daudah  B|inrj,i 
DuriDg  all  tlic  early  pcriml  of  rifled  ordiiaDce^  uotonl;  Eagliud,  W 
eren  official  Kii|$laud,  was  well  in  advance  of  (he  rest  of  Europe ;  tke 
miizzte-Ioading  f^unt  of  twenty  years  ago  being  sppcrior,  calibre  Ic( 
calibre,  to  the   breech* loading  ordnance  of  the  CoutiQcnt.     And  M 
that  time  Woolwich  was  anxious  to  go  forward  with  breech-loader^ 
In  IKUK  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  was  directed  by  tlic  Vi'i» 
Office  to  report  on  the  question  of  breech-  and  muzxlB-losdingfai 
guns,  without  reference  to  any  particular  existing  system.    The  untr 
was  clear.    Thn  Committee  were  practically  uaauimuas  in  the  opiaicn 
that  a  system  of  breech-  loading  guns  was  most  desirable.     The  hi^at 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  agreed  with  the  Committee,  aodtU 
first  definite  opposition  came  from  the  Director  of  Naval  Urdnuct, 
who  did  not  think  that  the  substitution  of  a  brcech-loadiDg  tf iIrb 
for  that  adopted  fur  naval  ordnance  should  be  seriously  entcrtUKd, 
The  War    Office  was  only    too  glad  to  avoid   the    series   of  omS 
cxpcriiuents,    and  then,  or    a  little   later  on,   began  the  period  of 
official    upiimi^m^  which,    against  the  pressure   of   both  Krajipuil 
Armstrong,  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  breech- loading  for  Iksit 
guns.      But  by  far  the  worst  feature  was  that  the  public  wasiatiiStd, 
and  the  voices  which  still  called  for  further  experiments  io  the  dittc- 
tion  of  hrccch -loading  and  of   stocl   as  a  material  were  lost  in 
general    chonw    of   approhation,     Tbc   celebrated    year    1870 
England   settling   down   to   heavy  mussle-loaders,    and  iotrodudn; 
■mnxzlc-loafling  ricid  artillery;  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  tlie 
commencement  of  a  blight  which  fell  on  progressive  idea?  a«regantel 
ai-tillcry.      Gnns  became  bigger,  but  the  War  Office  was  iu  the  wrong 
groove  i  and  bccnusc  we  arc  iirjt  a  military  nation,  soccessire  Miiiiilera 
of  War  were  only  too  glad  to  save  the  money  which   ought  to  hste 
been  spent  in  etperiments.      Vet  England,  as  s  country,  ought  to  he 
proud  of  the  fict  that   Sir  W.  Armstrong   in   1871,  and  aftenrardr, 
continued  to  press  ideas  iifprogress  in  breecb-loadiog  on  tbe  Goitn- 
ment,  and  that  (lie  greatest  practical  step  in  modern  time*  was  tain 
by  L))C  KIswick   firm,  wliicb  produced  samples  of  tbe  now  fashionble 
long  breech- loaders  about  two  years  before  Krupp  followed  suit.    If 
the  Govcrnnioiit  had  then  taken  up  the  quetliou  we  should  have  led 
the  world,  as  we  ought  to  do.      But  the  blight  was  on  us.     Tbe  cry 
was  *'  Rest  and  be  thankfui/'      In  the  midst  of  a  prosperity  adraoc- 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we   liad   no  money  to  spai'e  for  impronn; 
the    artillery   of   the   fleet  which  guards  tliat    prosperity.      Why* 
Because  we  are  not  a  military  nation.      After  long  years  the  constiy 
begins  to  be  anxious,  angry,  and  probably  unjust.      Let  us  hope  t&lt 
it  will  uot  neglect  this  branch  of  its  military  afTatrs  in  the  future. 
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France  has  since  1871  remodellcJ  the  whole  of  her  artillery, 
flcid,  gftrrison,  «ieg«,  and  naval ;  AuMtria  and  Kussia  hare  douo 
the  same;  and  Germany  has  derclopcd  her  system,  not  beiug  too 
proiid  to  act  on  the  example  set  her  by  the  {irivatc  makers  iu  J.!uglaud 
— bee&use  she  is  a  military  nation,  lu  a  similar  way,  those  coutitries 
have  re-amied  their  iurautry,  Iriiiging  their  rilics  to  a  Icicl  with  the 
UeDi7--Martiui,  vhich,  nith  all  it»  fauUsi,  nas  the  best  military  rijle 
in  1870.  The  great  furllier  Gtcp  is  now  hi'iui;  taken  uf  introducing 
magazine  rifles,  irilh  which  a  large  jvurtiun  of  the  (German  urmy  in 
already  provided.  Other  nations  arc  following  rapidly  in  the  ^me 
path.  AVhy  does  England  lag  behind'''  llccause,  though  perpetually 
fighting,  we  are  not  a  military  nation.  It  is  not  the  military  autho- 
rities v'ho  are  in  fault.  Tlicy  but  obey  their  task  masters,  the 
members  of  the  various  Government?,  and  their  supreme  ruler — the 
Public. 

Then,  as  to  mobilization — which  simply  mcona  that  passage  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  establish  men  t  which  must  he  in  every  case  the  pre- 
lilhinnry  to  q  campaign,  whether  within  or  without  these  iolands — 
every  tyro  in  tlic  military  art  Itnowa  that  superior  rapidity  of 
mobilization  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  (terman  aueceascs  of 
18C6  and  1870.  Readinrsa  for  mobilization  supposes  three  principal 
preparations  made  beforehand  in  time  of  pcare  :  first,  for  filling  uji 
regiments  and  corps  to  war  strength  with  men  armed  and  trained  j 
second,  for  provision  of  horses  and  stores  without  delay  and  without 
stint  j  third,  for  having  these  horses  and  stores  exactly  where  they 
are  needed — naraelv,  wherever  the  unit  which  is  to  use  tlicra  is  to  be 
mobilised.  As  an  example,  talie  ihc  great  war  of  18*0.  The 
Prussian  regiments  for  first  line  were  all  mobilized  iu  from  seven  to 
eleven  days,  eud  this  meaus  that  they  were  iu  perfect  readiness  to 
march,  and  in  full  poseey^iou  of  their  liorscs,  earn'agcs,  spare  ammuoi- 
lioD,  and  so  on.  The  French,  cu  tlie  contrary,  though  they  had  in 
existcuce  all  that  was  required,  had  it  not  in  the  right  place ;  so  that 
immenso  confusion  resulted,  and  the  army  was  not  even  ready  for 
defence  when  the  Germans  were  already  concentrated  for  attack  on 
the  French  frontier.  Vet  France  had  declared  war,  and  ought  to 
have  had  a  good  start.  The  Ocrm&n  Landwebr  was  ready  a  little 
later,  being  fully  mobilized  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Improve- 
raenta  since  made  enable  the  German  cavalry  to  be  ready  almost 
instantly,  and  503  battalioua  within  acTrn  days  followed  by  300 
more  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  In  other  words,  little  more  tbau 
ft  wcclc  would  elapse  before  a  force  of  nearly  fXW^OOO,  with  full  pro- 
portion of  artillery,  would  be  completely  ready  and  provided  with 
ercry  Bcceiwary  for  a  campaign,  including  horses.  And  all  this  effi- 
ciency is  combined  with  strict  economy — bcranse  Germany  iit  a 
military  nation.    Nor  can  this  readiness  for  war  he  said  to  be  due  to 
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coDScriptioD.  If  the  British  public  and  PArliamcnt  vonld  hut  gr 
the  general  idea,  and  insist  on  similar  rfficicncj'  at  home,  tbut : 
nothing  to  prevent  their  armj  from  being  fnobiliz«d  even  oian 
quieklj  tliau  that  nf  the  Ocrmana,  ia  proportion  as  our  armj  UtauB 
and  railway  system  large. 

Last  year,  if,  as  was  folly  expected  at  oae  time,  wc  had  boa 
called  upon  to  defend  our  interests  against  a  great  Power,  it  woiU 
have  required  almost  as  many  months  to  mobilize  one  army  corjai 
the  OcrmaDs  now  require  days  to  mobilize  about  niaeteeD.  Mi 
has  been  done  since  then,  aud  preparatioua  are  now  on  foot  for' 
raobiiization,  if  required,  of  two  army  corps.  But  that  KagUodJ 
these  times  of  anxiety,  sbauhl  ever  have  been  iu  such  an  astocistitii; 
state  of  unreadiness,  proves  only  too  clearly  that  we  are  not  t 
military  nation.  At  leaat,  however,  we  make  some  progress.  Fiftaa 
years  ago,  or  less,  tberc  wus  not  even  on  paper  any  Kngli&fa  army  caipi, 
nor  any  statement  of  what  such  a  corps  ought  to  be.  Good  wotib 
being  done  in  this  direction ;   but  how  long  will  the  movement  Uu'* 

Wc  come  now  to  the  third  poiat^ — "training  for  war;"  tad 
here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  public  is  csiKcially  napattiiliiB 
and  especially  culpable:  responsible,  because  training,  vbetiier 
high  or  low,  goes  on  before  its  eyes,  and  cannot  be  hid;  culpabie, 
because  tlie  public,  iu  more  than  one  of  its  forms,  actually  standi  ia 
the  way  of  training.  This  thing  called  the  public  can  and  (Im 
act  by  the  pressure  of  "  Sodety,"  by  the  roice  of  the  people,  ad 
by  the  power  of  the  purse.  "Wc  distinctly  charge  the  higkrr 
"  Society "  with  discouraging  good  training,  both  actirely  sad 
passively  ;  the  voico  of  the  people  with  being  dumb  when  the  tsakij 
of  the  country  is  at  stake ;  and  those  who  hold  the  power  of  the  ptme 
with  terrible  recklessness  aud  fully  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  influence  of  "  Society  "  is  invariably  in  the  wrong  direction. 
It  encourages  idleness,  ignorance,  and  resistance  to  progress  among 
officers ;  anil,  with  respect  to  the  men,  adherence  to  old  forms,  instead 
of  the  living  energy  which  creates  new  forms  and  auatuns  ilie 
vitality  of  armies.  All  its  sympathy  is  for  what  is  called  the  "  good 
fellow,"  which,  in  its  phraseology,  means  the  officer  who  will  new 
be  better — that  is,  the  good-natured,  easy-going  man  of  Society  anJ 
sport,  who  makes  a  convenience  of  the  service,  looks  well  on  pande 
— thanks  to  his  tailor — aud  shudders  at  the  idea  of  studying  ki* 
profession.  On  the  whole,  the  term  "  good  fellow  "  may  be  said  ta 
mean  the  fellow  who  is  no  better  than  his  neighbours,  and  never 
makes  them  feel,  by  precept  or  example,  that  they  might  be  bettor 
than  they  are.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  through  a 
file  of  Society  papers,  or  read  the  Society  novels  of  the  day.  He 
will  no  longer  doubt  what  is  the  type  favoured  by  Society.  Or, 
again,  think  of  what  has  happened  witli  regard  to  alt  military  reforms 
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carried  or  proposed  in  tiiis  generation.  One  and  nil  hare  hecu 
opposed  by  the  whole  force  of  Society,  and  carricdj  when  they  have 
passed,  by  men  Tvhase  names  hare  become  byirords,  for  the  rca&on 
tbat  they  vcrc  not  satisBcd  to  slide  along  the  old  x^voves.  If 
Society  could  have  had  its  way,  officers  -would  still  bo  obtaining 
promotion  by  the  fatness  of  their  poctcts,  and  sentencing  men  to  be 
flogged ;  there  would  be  no  testa  of  any  kind  for  advancement  in  the 
«rvioe,  no  military  training  at  all — for  parades  are  not  military 
training — and  no  reserves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  would 
be  any  aiiny  properly  %o  called,  for  it  waa  fast  dwindling  dowu,  until 
the  temptation  of  short  Hcrvicc  brought  floods  of  recruits  to  the 
ranks.  Society  now  detests  short  service,  chiefly  because  tlie  number 
of  young  soldiers  who  bare  to  be  trained  throw  upon  the  olttcerfi 
burdens  which  used  to  be  carried  lightly  by  old  and  cxpcricuced 
sergcan Is- major  and  serjeants.  And  it  stitl  oQ'ers  a  dogged  reaist- 
ancc  to  traiuiug  for  war.  Some  of  the  best  soldiers  begin  to  believe 
that  from  the  lUdicaln  alone  can  thoy  oxjiect  a  renovation  of  the 
army.     Society,  by  its  fully,  is  cutting  its  own  tliruat. 

And  where  is  the  voice  of  tlic  peuplc^  which  in  these  vital  matters 
should  dictate  to  Society  and  to  Uovcrumeuts?  The  people  have  no 
idea  what  an  army  means,  except  that  it  costs  money  ;  and  the  watch- 
d(^s  of  the  Press  are  dumb,  or  only  repeat  the  platitudes  of  So- 
ciety. K  there  ia  money  in  any  question — if,  for  instance,  somebody's 
gun  is  adopted  and  somebody  else's  rejected — there  is  wrath  enough, 
and  ink  poured  out  in  torrents.  But  with  respect  to  training  for  war, 
the  subject  is  only  touched  with  the  feather  end  of  the  quill,  or 
placidly  ignored.  Here  is  proof.  Knowing  that  no  real  training  was 
in  progress,  the  military  authorities  Issued  an  order  that  compaotCB 
should  be  excused  all  duties  for  a  month  at  a  time,  iu  order  to  prac* 
Use  war  traiuiug.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  drill  season 
a  memorandum  has  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Held'. Marshal 
CofflDiaDdiugiu  Chief,  saying  practically  that  the  army  is  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  tactical  duties,  such  as  outposts 
and  reeonDaissance — deticient,  that  is,  in  rudimentary  training  for 
war.  Where  is  the  wave  of  indignation  that  ought  to  sweep  over 
the  land  ?  Not  a  watch-dog  barks.  Here  and  there  is  beard  a 
lazy  growl,  perceptibly  mingled  with  a  jrawn ;  and  then  they  turn  with 
interest  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Tories  have  stolen  the 
Radicals'  clothes,  or  whether  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ImH  a  heart. 
Not  long  ago  a  crowd  of  roughs  passed  hastily  through  I'all  Malt, 
I^ceadilly,  and  South  Audlcy  Street,  breaking  a  few  windows  as  they 
went.  There  was  not  a  serious  injury  to  life  or  limb,  hut  iir)mc 
damage  to  property.  Instantly  aroac  a  whirlwind  of  popular  passion. 
Down  went  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  very  nearly  tho 
Home  Secretary,  who  had  only  assumed  his  duties  that  niomiog.  Tbo 
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Commnudcr-iQ»Chief  tells  us  tlie  other  day  tbat  the  armr  u  &  vbole 
(Iocs  not  know  Uic  elements  of  tti  basiucH ;  yzt.  do  one  percenu  tku 
the  whole  )>ro[»crty  of  the  nntioa  is  at  sUke — no  one  interests  hiatKtf 
as  much  an  if  tits  pocket  had  been  picked  of  balf-a'crowji.  This  utiie 
charge  which  is  fairly  to  be  made  against  the  public.  It  is  puafutlj 
conscioufl  of  dauf^cr  to  peuiiy-picccs,  but  risks  with  a  light  hurt  du 
loiiis  uf  ImiiilredH  uf  railliuiis  and  the  wlioln  honour  and  credit  of  the 
country*  So  long  as  thin  supineiicss  prevails,  so  long  oa  the  cffidcner 
of  the  army  does  not  enter  into  the  miuils  of  the  electors  for  P«r- 
liament,  ko  lung  will  ho  wanting  the  vitality  which  must  substM  io 
every  living  and  growing  institution.  The  dumbness  of  the  pulls 
proves  that  wc  are  not  a  military  nation. 

The  holders  of  the  purse-strings  are  reckless,  inasmuch  as  they  pli; 
fast  and  loose  with  military  expenditure,  according  to    the  fleeiitj 
fashions  of  the  duy.      At  cdb  lime  there  is  miserly  Rcraiiing*,  at  aootlier 
wild  waste.      The  word  miserly  is   not   cxs{;geratcdj    for    there  bne 
been — and  quite  lately — periods  when  the  nation,  rich  as  it  is,  hu 
actually  starved  the  nnny  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not  posnlih 
take  the  field.     Of  course  wc  do  not  mean  that  officers  or  men  were 
not  paid,  but  that  the  reserve  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  tlie 
depots  of  earringcs  and   clothing,  and  all  the  organiEations  vhid 
make  no  show  in  peace,  but  are  absolutely  necessary   for  war,  wir 
allowed  to  waste  away  for  want  of  the  comporativclr  slight  expccdi- 
turc  which  would  be  rcfiuirnd  to  keep  them  np.     MHiat  is  this  \n\ 
the  action  of  the  miser,  who  risks  health  and  life,  as  if  he  vcn 
the  poorest  of  the  poor?      I^hen  cornea  some  little  war,  nhich  mi^ 
as  well  be  a  great  one.     Tho  Government  discovers  that  cvcrythiog 
is  wanting,  and  we  have  an  extravagaot  and  wa.«teful  expenditure,  fed bf 
income  tax  and  other  burdens.     A  great  deal  more  money  is  spent  tliu 
■would  have  sufficed  to  kecji  the  army  always  ready,   if  it   had   been 
isaued  regularly   and   ftystenintieally,  instead  of  fiti'ully  and  wttbcnt 
plan.     The  jinal  result  is  shown  in  acres  upon  acres  covered  with 
useless   material,  and  at  the   cud  of  the  excitement  a  rclapic  into 
miserdcm.     And  this  will   go  on  till  the   nation  learns  to  take  m 
interest   in   military  aflaiis,  and  to  insist  that  the  army  shall   b« 
managed  on   busiucM-like  principles,  instead   of  being  tossed  firoin 
pillar  to  post  in  the  play  of  parties,  and  treated  as  a  possible  tool  for 
the  construction  of  eeusatioual  hudgeta.     At  this  very  moment  Lori 
Kandolph  Churchill  is  iuiiistiDg  upon  one  of  the  periodical  starvii^ 
being  accomplished.     The  army  never  knows  how  it  stands,  or  w^ 
stand  within  a  abort  time  ;  &nd  the  best  men  of  business  within  ^| 
those   who  arc   fully  capable  of  organizing  victory,  are  thej'  who, 
above  all  others,  despair  of  bringing  to  pass  a  rational  and  ceouomietl 
management  of  military  affairs.      Thus  the  method  of  wielding  the 
power  of  the  purse  shows  that  wc  are  not  a  military  nation. 
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Here  wc  sliall  be  met  by  the  statement,  which  has  iadeed  often 
been  made  :  "  The  couotry  cannot  preteud  to  understand  these  thiDga, 
but  leaves  them  to  the  expert8."  The  words  would  be  Bciisible  iu 
Germany  for  instaucCj  where  every  child  could  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  cxpertd  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  army  may  be  safely  entrusted. 
Warriors  whose  names  are  known  throughout  Europe,  and  arc  housc- 
hokl  words  iu  their  own  countriea,  may  he  trusted  to  know  what  is 
required,  and  to  ask  for  it  with  a  right  to  be  heard,  whether  they  be 
colled  Miniatiirs  of  \A'aror  Ciiicfs  of  tlie  Stall'.  But  here  in  England 
we  have  at  the  head  of  tJie  army,  (irst,  a  Quckd,  whose  many  virtues 
cannot  possibly  compris.c  a  knowlcilKo  of  military  or^anizatton,  and 
who,  by  the  action  of  one  of  her  best  qualities,  strict  adherence  to 
constitutional  forms,  is  entirely  dependent  ou  a  Minister  of  War, 
and  acta  on  his  advice.  That  Minister  of  AVar  is  never  chosen 
for  his  knowledge  of  military  aflairs:  in  most  c&spn  he  has  not 
been  in  the  service  at  all,  and  he  has,  as  a  rule,  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  orgauization  or  administration  of  armies.  Kvideotly  the 
adriser  of  the  Crowu  has  to  be  advised,  and  becomes  the  prey  of 
conteuding  schools  iu  the  army  ;  for  in  almost  all  mauers  relating 
to  organimtiou  and  training  a  desjKratc  struggle  goes  on  between 
two  rival  schools  within  the  army  itself.  IIow  is  a  Minister  of  "War 
to  take  a  steady  Hue  in  the  direction  of  development  when  he  knows 
that  the  forces  of  Society  are  arrayed  against  progress,  and  marshalled 
by  some  of  Society's  natural  leaders.  lie  is  a  politician,  and  must  be 
on  good  terms  with  Society. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  for 
a  few  moments  if  we  wUh  to  have  any  idea  how  the  affairs  of  a 
Dou-militar}'  nation  fall  into  confusion.  We  have  ajiokcn  of  two 
schools  of  thought — or  better  say  opinion — in  the  army.  For 
sitnplieity,  aT)d  to  oifend  no  one,  let  us  call  these  schools  the  Old  and 
the  New,  and  try  to  show  the  natural  working  of  the  divided  move- 
ment in  some  simple  question,  such  as  the  training  of  the  army  for 
war.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find  where  the  diversion 
of  opinion  can  possibly  arise ;  yet  iu  fact  the  ideas  of  the  two  schools 
are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  pole;;,  and  differ  in  their  fundamental 
principles.  The  Old  School  has  for  its  main  principle  the  concen- 
tration of  all  power  and  action  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the 
iepres»ion  of  individual  thought  and  energy  in  the  lower  grades  of 
officers  and  among  all  the  men.  Following  this  idea,  it  regards 
decentralization  in  organization  or  tactics  as  hurtful  aud  deserving 
only  of  steady  ppposition.  Not  only  must  all  command  concentrate 
at  headquarters,  but  individual  action  and  initiative  is  supposed  to  he 
subversive  of  discipline.  Its  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  the  cult  of 
cmmrodism,  the  concrete  expression  of  which  is  to  be  seeu  when  men 
mirck  past  "  like  a  wall,"     llie  main  principle  clenrly  points  to  the 
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cultiratioQ  of  stiffaess  and  iloimeM,  aod  to  the  advancement  of  o 
wboae  minds  are  set  on  old  forma,  aad  who,  from  that  point  of  riev, 
may  be  considered  safe,  if  the  reverse  of  brilliant.  Tbi»  tendency  is 
well  understood,  and  just  in  so  far  as  the  Old  School  bu  power,  n 
will  the  huik  of  oilicers — or  at  least  those  uomerous  iodiridiuli  wlu 
seek  chiefly  their  own  iutcrcst — 'fashion  themselves  on  the  pattcni  of 
stiSncss^  filowness,  obeilicncc  without  thought,  and  intellectual  uu^ 
Towness.  The  rule  of  the  Old  School  is  absolutely  inconsisteat  viik 
progress  as  it  is  generally  understood  throughout  contiQental  armiis. 
But  then  the  Old  School  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  shame  for  J^liili. 
mou  to  Icaru  from  foreigners,  and  that  what  suits  other  armia  it  bj 
no  means  applic-able  to  troops  not  recruited  by  conscriptioo.  Vrnt 
is  Bomothiug  about  this  idea  which  ecems  natural  to  mankind,  for  ererr 
army  has  in  its  turn  said  the  same  on  the  ore  of  the  war  vhicli 
destroyed  it.  Self-conceit  is  never  more  dangcrouti  Uiau  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  quasi- patriotism. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  New  School  asserts  that  there  is  ia  tie 
profession  of  arms   no  magic  spell  relicTiug  its  members  fraoi  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  succcits  can  be  achieved  by  tho  mentms 
of    other   professions — the    conditions    of    knowledge    and   labonr. 
Officers  and  soldiers  should   be  assiduously  trained  for  war,  which 
is    the  reason   of   their   cxiBtcncc  ;    all   that   tends   to  make  them 
machines  instead  of  skilful  workmen  is  not  only  useless,  but  pari- 
tively  hurtful ;  and  the  shorter  the  tJme  of  service  in  the  ranks  tlit 
more  needful  is  it  to  spend  that  time  in  training  for  war,  instead  of 
killing  whatever  germs  of  intelligence  exist  by  stiifening  miud  ud 
hodf .      No  army  can  expect  to  hold  its  own  in  modern  war  tinlas 
it  is  always  improving,  and  to  this  end   every  officer  and  man  m  iti 
ranks  should  be  an  intelligent  workman, trained  to  know  and  to  do 
constantly  the  duties  which  he  will  have  to  perform  before  an  enemy. 
Dre^R  should  be  prnctical   and  comfortable ;    arms,  whether  swoni, 
rifle,  or  ficld-picce,  should  be  familiar  to  the  hands  that  hare  to  ok 
them  ;  movements  should  be  simple,  light,  and  rapid.      In  nhort,  tie 
soldier  of  whatever  rank  should  throw  o^  every  kind  of  dulneu  uii 
be  alive  in  every  libre  of  Ixicty  and  nerve.      All  ranks,  from  top  U 
bottom,  should  be  taught  to  feel  individual  responsibility,  and  to  look 
for  advancement,  not  by  mere  punctual  fulfilment  of  formalities,  bnJ 
by  hard  work  and  development  of  whatever  natural  capacity  they  maj 
possess.  ^H 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Napoleon  that  au  army  ou^bt  ^^ 
change  its  system  of  tactics  every  ten  years.  His  meauiog  was,  that 
■uccess  does  not  rest  upon  forms,  which  can  be  copied  by  other 
armies  or  generals,  but  upon  living  enei^y  and  intelligence,  whJck 
are  always  capable  of  devising  uew  combinations;  and  that  fonnalim 
of  any  kind  is  death  to  armies,  as  to  other  inatitatioos.     The 
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School  desires  to  arouse  such  a  living  spirit  in  the  Knglish  army,  and 
ia  met  at  ercry  turn  br  the  clraH  formalism  of  the  old  ways.  It 
looks  round  for  help  to  overcome  the  no«  poxsumus  which  blights  its 
endeavours,  and  is  told  that  no  help  can  come,  because  "  wc  are  not 
a  mititnrr  nation  :  all  these  questions  are  left  to  experts." 

Mrnnwhilc  the  army  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  as  it  has  been 
Ihcsc  many  years ;  but  a  point  lias  been  reached  where  the  necessity 
for  tactical  training  has  been  recognized,  and  after  a  whole  season's 
trial,  the  vcnlict  of  the  highest  authority  is  that  the  progress  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Are,  then,  the  classes  from  which  English  officers 
and  soldiers  arc  taken  so  <«tupid  and  so  dogged  that  nothing  cau  bo 
made  of  them  ?  No  explanntiou  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Take  the  oDiccn*  out  of  their  military  trammels,  and  you  find  them 
the  keenest  sportsmen,  the  cleverest  and  boldest  travellers  among 
«avagc  nations  that  are  to  bc  found  io  the  world.  The  same  class, 
that  has  not  mastered  out|>CKit  duties  and  reconnaissance,  trains  and 
leads  Egyptian  fellahs  to  victory,  managea  the  dashing  irregular 
cavalry  of  Indi;:,  and  is  a  match  for  the  politic  wiles  of  Kaatera 
potentates  ;  aud  those  soldiers  who  plod  the  dreary  round  of  drill,  and 
cannot  observe  an  enemy  without  exposing  tbemBclves  to  disaster  by 
a  hundred  military  faults,  are  the  sous  or  the  brothers  of  the  pioneers 
of  civilization,  the  tide  of  whose  advance  is  irresistibly  and  constantly 
submerging  new  worlds.  There  is  no  skill  of  woodcraft  or  prairie 
work  io  which  these  men  do  not  quickly  surpass  the  tribes  driven  before 
them  ;  and  actual  Kaglish  soldiers,  disembarrassed  of  their  formalism, 
lately  conquered  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  aud  picked  up  in  a  few 
weeks  the  art  of  the  Canadian  voyatfeurx.  In  the  native  quality  of 
officers  aud  men  the  English  are  the  moat  military  nation  on  earth. 

One  of  the  6rst  iilvas  that  will  occur  to  thoHC  who  read  these 
lines  will  be,  that  the  faults  now  pointed  out  arc  of  no  new  origin, 
and  that  at  various  times  measures  have  been  taken  to  overcome 
them.  Military  education  and  cxaminntions  for  promotion  have  bcon 
instituted  and  worked;  there  have  been  autumn  mauoauvres;  and  in 
various  ways  pressure  has  been  put  upon  ollicers  to  become  profes- 
sional. All  this  may  be  thankfully  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  no  lesa 
true  that  military  education  and  examinations  have  themselves  fallen 
into  the  groove  of  formalism  ;  autumn  manmnvrcB  soon  died  a 
natural  death ;  and  the  only  pressure  that  will  ever  have  an  effect  worth 
naming  must  he  to  push  to  the  front  those  officers  who  Khow  individ- 
Tiality  and  hard  work,  so  that  they — young  or  old— may  have  power 
to  set  and  impress  the  tone  required.  Knglishmcn  do  not  need  to  bc 
told  that  the  best  institutions  depend  for  their  effect  on  the  men  that 
work  them.  The  state  of  the  Englifih  army  is  very  much  like  the 
state  of  Egypt :  one  set  of  men  create  institutions,  and  strive  to  make 
them  work  ;  another  set  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  "and  endeavour 
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to  ^rcTcnt  progress.  Tho  remedy  iu  cither  cose  ii  tfae  iniH-~ 
strcugthctt  tlic  bands  or  tlie  reformers ;  weaken  tbosc  of  tli« 
oppoiiciit».  In  the  first  place,  if  reforms  are  necessary,  thote  vkj 
have  long  adroratcd  and  fuugbt  for  ttiem  should  Im  called  apoa  to 
orgaiiizD  a  ^yBlem  ;  and  in  tlie  second  place^  they  should  be  allmrpd  b 
choose  their  own  iustrnmcnts  for  'working  it'.  It  ih  often  flaiJ  tint 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  anxious  to  carry  oat  reforms  througlioiit  bii 
empire,  but  is  hindered  by  the  pashas,  who  will  not  rcforn  tbt*. 
tielvea.  Clearly  we  ought  to  have  no  obatructire  pashas  in  KiigUi^ 
There  is  only  one  way  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  ofaitne- 
tivca,  and  that  way  is  the  selection  of  instruments  by  those  ia  Ok 
sense  of  whose  policy  the  inatruments  arc  to  work.  The  Commin^- 
in-Chief  has  in  his  own  person  declined  to  select  officers  for  prtMU- 
tion,  and  such  selection  as  exists  is  exercised  by  n  Comtnission,  wlddi 
does  not  include  the  arch-advocate  of  selection  and  leader  of  lb 
reformers — Lord  Wolsclcy.  The  cose  is  clear :  so  far  as  seledioci 
is  snpposcd  to  exist,  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Now  School,  ig4 
might  be  directly  used  against  its  efforts.  Is  not  this  just  a  lit& 
Eastern  ? 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  hcart-brcnking,  to  obserretle 
absurd  collapse  of  rchicationni  tests  by  reason  of  the  formalism  ubirfi 
has  put  an  end  to  their  vitality.     There  was  published  the  othcrdit 
in  a  newspaper  a  sketch  of  the  examination  to  which  a  German  an^ 
year's  volunteer  is  subjected  before  he  is  released  and  declared  cttn- 
petent  to  cease  liis  training   and  become  an  officer  or  non-comaiv*- 
sioucd   officer  of  the   Landwelir;  and  the  writer    of  the  puagrtph 
added  :  "  If  this   he  the   examination  for  so  low  a  ETade,  what  mun 
those  for  promotion  of  officers  be  ?  "     The  tests  of  German  oflRcm 
for   promotion   arc   not  answers  to   theoretical  <iuestiDns,  but  diit 
annual  observation  under  which  they  are  brought  when  teaching  snd 
learning  their  duties  in  the  field  before  an  enemy.    They  have  actniUj 
to  handle  troops   under  the   eyes  of  tlieir  commanding  officers,  vlio 
arc  keen   critics,   and  candidates  for  promotion  are  judged  by  iV-.r 
practical  performances,   not  by    answers   to   cxsmination   qpc«tiow. 
But,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  unpatriotic,  we  must  add  that  Gennn 
theoretical   cxuminations,   when    they  exist  in    Iho   army,  arc  of  ■ 
totally  difTcrcnt  character  to  those  of  England.     The  diSerenct  i* 
fundamental.     The  Gcrmau  cxamiuation   pa|)er  will  sometiaet  girc 
one  question,  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  answer  it.    The 
student  under  examination   is  called  upon  to  go  thoroughly  into  tl>r 
subject,  and  he  receives  more  credit  for  his  own  thought  and  po«et 
of  reasoning  out  his  argument  than  for  exactitude  in    knowledge  of 
the  usual  military  ideas.     Character  and  originality  are  considereil  of 
more  value  than  memory  of  book'work,  because  it  is  more  important 
that  oQlcers  should  be  capable  of  jadgiog  for  themselves  iu  tbe  ^cld. 
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than  that  thcj  should  fauvc  even    tho  largest  fuud  of  acquired  infor- 
mation,  which  they  may  !aok  the  power  to  use  agaiust  an  enemy. 

It  is  painful   to  contrast   with   this   system  of  dereloping  and  re- 
warding intclIigGnce  and  originality  the  array  of  dull  questions  which 
form  the  stock-in-trade  of  moat  military  examiners.     Does  the  credu- 
lous i)ubl!c  believe  that  the  British  officer  haa  to  acquire  and  keep  up 
a  profound  knowledge  of  strategy,  tactirs,  and  other  military  subjects 
of  thought  and  diiscuitsion  ?     Vain  delusion  I      For  the  most  part  he 
neglects  such  studies  altogether  until    the  time  of   examination  for 
his  step  approaches,  and  theu  crams  his  memory  with  ccrtflin   facta, 
or  supposed  facta,  which  are  act  down  in  little  books  prepared  by  mea 
whose  study  of  examiner*  is  more  profound  than  that  of  the  military 
art.     Have  the  officials   in   charge  of  military  education  any  idea  of 
the  jokes  which  are  prevalent  in  the  army  coDcerning  examinations? 
ilavo    they    the    least  notion    of   the   tttate   into   which   tho   whole 
system  has  fallen  ?     Certain  text-books   are   approved  by  authority, 
and   are  tbcnccfurward   treated   almost   as  if  divinely  and   verbally 
inspired.     The  cxamiuatiun  questions  turn   on   the  wording  of  those 
books,  and  must  not  travel  an  inch  out  of  them.  "  What  are  the  three 
characteristics  of  so-and>so?"     Such  a  question  means,  "  What  docs 
the   text-book  say  on  pnge   —  tho  three   characteristics  arc? "     Xn 
iolelligeut    student    might    see    hali'-a-dozcii   characLcristics    which 
have  come  across  his  mind  in  the  process  of  reading  militai7  history, 
or  new  worliH  on  fortification,  or  whatever  the  subject  be ;  but  he  dare 
not  stir  out  of  tbe  beaten  path.      He  must  give   the  three  divinely 
appointed   characteristics,  or  forfeit  his  promotion.     And   this  for- 
malism occurs  in  an  nrt  which  changes  mure  rapidly  than  any  other, 
and,    as    Iva]»oIeon   said,   muist  be  renewed   every  ten  yean.     The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.     After  tome  fifteen  years  (^f 
these  exammations,  the  military  authorities  say  that  thron|(bout  tho 
Vni(ed  Kingdom  there  is  no  practic-al  knowledge  of  the  simplest  of 
military  precautions — tbe  placing  of  outposts.      Here,  then,  we  seo 
uncc  more  the  action  of  that  blight  which  proves  that  we  arc  not  a 
military  nation.     If  the  New  School  could  huvc  its  way,  the  young 
olScers  would  practise  all  these  small  mauoeuvrca  constantly   ui  tbe 
field,    and   under    commanding   ofnecn — including    generals — who 
^would  themselves  W  capable   instructors.      "  Characteristics  "  aud 

itber  commonplace  formalities    wuuld    be  deposed,   and  familiarity 
with  actual  field-work  wuulil  lie  part  of  the   necessary  equipment  of 

Tcry  uflicer.      If  ubjccturs  ask  us  how  tho  capacity  uf  dilTcrent  men 

to  be  judged,  we  reply   by   another  question  :    "  How   did  Lord 

Harris  Ecleet  the  team  of  cricketers  who  went  to  Australia?  "     The 

jclector  who  knows  the  business  will  have  uu  dilGculty.      At  any 

e,  the  selection  of  crickcten,  or  Arclie  navigators,  or  compauiona 

tor  sport  or  travel,  is  nut  made   by  exsmiuatiun>paiRrs  based  on 
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formal    text-books.      CotuUnt   traiDrng  is    wanted;   but  tbe  fii« 
step  miut  be  to  select  competent  trainers. 

It  would  be  e&sy  to  go  on  through  a  long  lUt  of  militaiy  ter^n- 
ments,  all  practical  and  all  aiming  at  the  nami;  object — namely,  t« 
make  our  little  army  \Krtcct  of  ita  kind,  or  at  least  better  preput^ 
than  it  is  to  take  the  field  quickly,  well  armed  and  provided,  uj 
well  trained  for  wur.  But  we  should  ruu  the  ri&k  of  wearying  mi 
readers,  and  this  article  does  not  profeas  to  be  an  epitouM  or  pR). 
gninme  of  proposals.  Its  object  is  to  show  that,  takiug  the  strength 
of  the  army  u  it  is,  iu  numbers,  iu  age  of  the  men,  aail  qniKtr 
of  officers,  there  is  ample  scope  for  hard  work  in  prc|)ariog  iibcii 
field. 

We  hare  mid  thai  there  are  two  schools  of  opinion  in  ilie  army. 
and  that  the  Kew  School  is  straining  to  get  onwards,  the  OldSelioil 
putting  meanwhile  every  coaceivable  drag  on  the  wheels.  Ilie  coid 
on  the  whole  goes  forward,  bui  with  joltii  and  creakings  which  m 
aomclimcs  terrifying.  If  a  great  war  were  forced  upon  as  and  it 
sullercd  disaster,  the  New  School  would  attribute  the  fault  tntk 
stoppages,  the  Old  School  to  the  innoTatious.  If  we  were  a  milittn 
nation,  the  country  would  iutcrost  itself  in  the  struggle,  tad 
decide  dclinitcly  what  mcB-iureii  should  he  taken;  but  bccanievt 
are  nut  a  military  nation  there  itj  no  intelligent  and  widcfptaj 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  army.  Most  people  acknowledge  lint 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  objectjon  niwl 
when  one  Minister  of  War  after  another  has  demanded  the  snail 
additions  which  the  stAte  of  recruiting  allowed.  Hut  tite  stepi 
suggested  above  in  military  traiuing  would  require  no  new  grants  of 
money.  We  only  ask  that  the  country  should  wake  np  a  little,  u  it 
did  sixteen  years  ago,  and  make  the  question  of  military  progrcn  i 
popular  one,  accepting  the  fact  that  doctors  differ,  and  that  i 
decision  must  be  made  between  them.  Is  progress  to  be  tbe  onkt 
of  the  day,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  strengthen  the  hands  of  tbe  N< 
School,  and  let  its  chiefs  choose  the  instruments  they  require.  If, 
the  contrs-ry,  the  nation  is  satisfied  to  plod  painfully  iu  the  rear  of 
European  armies — if  it  is  content  to  take  up  qoestions  when  tbeyare 
leaving  them,  to  be  behindhand  iu  armament,  uuprepared  to  tike 
the  field  quickly,  and  possessing  ofiicers  and  mcu  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  most  commonplace  mauoeuvrcs  iu  the  field  is  so  slight  aats 
elicit  a  general  reproof — why,  let  that  deeisiou  Ire  given,  and  many  of 
the  rcformiug  school  will  doubtless  find  iu  new  iields  i-ocm  for  tbe 
exercise  of  such  cuergy  and  ability  as  they  may  possess  :  at  leail 
they  will  uot  then  be  responsible  for  a  condition  of  things  wliic^ 
they  one  and  all  dislike  and  deplore. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Hist  step  to  be  taken  with  reference  to 
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the  army  is  to  find  out  how  strong  it  ought  to  be.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  (tilHciiltics  in  iucreasing  its  strength,  and  wo  should  first 
make  sure  that  the  most  is  made  of  what  strength  wc  have.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  military  organizers  that  no  army  is  in  a  safe 
condition  unless  proper  reserves  of  arms,  clothing,  and  all  thiuga 
necessary  for  campaigning,  arc  kept  np.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
below  which  the  reserves  ahontd  never  be  permitted  to  fall.  Here  is 
one  principle  which  should  be  established  and  acted  upon  in  this 
coontry.  Wars  arc  qnickly  begun  in  modern  times,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  result  is  quickly  decided.  England  should  be  able  to 
act  quickly  in  the  support  nhe  gives  to  cither  side ;  otherwise,  while 
wc  arc  maiiiifacturing,  the  hour  of  action  will  have  passed  atray. 
Then  the  contingent  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  should  be  dcBnitely 
organized  in  time  of  peace,  with  all  that  it  requires.  Everything 
should  be  ready,  and  proof  of  readiness  sbonid  be  given  by  practising 
mobilization.  Two  Eogliisli  army  corps  thrown  into  the  scale  when 
great  military  Powers  arc  eontcudiag,  might  make  all  the  dLfiereace 
if  they  were  known  to  he  always  ready.  The  knowledge  that  they 
were  so  might  easily  settle  aflfairK,  and  caii»ic  the  peace  to  be  kept. 
The  force  is  moilcst ;  so  much  the  more  reason  for  its  being  com- 
pletely in  hand. 

Again,  the  onieerB  and  men  ooroprising  our  small  mobile  army 
should  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  training  for  the  duties  of  war.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  this  training  cannot  be  acquired  in 
peace.  The  Prussian  army  bad  lived  for  very  many  years  iu 
peace  before  1866,  when  its  sudden  mobilization  and  wonderful 
efficiency  startled  the  world.  The  secret  was,  that  the  army  had 
been  regarded  and  trained  as  an  engine  for  war  purposes ;  and 
what  Prussia  did  before  ISfifi  can  be  done  by  any  army  now.  In 
the  peace  between  I8r>fi  and  1870  the  whole  of  Germany  perfected 
itself  in  org».nizatioQ  and  training,  with  a  result  which  all  men 
know.  Conscription  had  everything  to  do  with  it*  strength,  but 
nothing  to  do  with  its  preparation  and  traioiug.  GambettaV 
cnci^  produced  armies :  the  strength  was  there  iu  numbers ; 
but  they  broke  down  for  want  of  knowledge  aud  trainiag.  His 
forces  were  more  nnmerous  than  those  of  the  Ueruiane  to  which 
they  were  opi>08ed  ;  yet  they  broke  down  purely  from  want  of  training 
tor  war. 

If,  then,  England  desires  to  speak  with  some  authority  iu  the 
great  crisis  which  is  approaching  with  no  uncertain  stopn,  her  forces, 
such  as  they  are,  must  bo  conspicuous  by  their  fitness  in  every  par> 
ticular.  Already  the  quulity  and  conduct  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
Soudan  has  had  an  excellent  cHect  on  the  feeling  of  the  Kurojicau 
public,  which  had  begun  to  cherish  the  dangerous  idea  that  l^nglaud 
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bad  lost  all  the  fightiog  qualities  which  used  to  be  ia  her.  It  onlf 
Temaius  to  show  that  the  small  force  which  we  could  send  out  of  the 
country  is  as  excellent  in  knowledge  and  training  as  it  is  in  spirit 
The  result  cannot  be  reached  bj  mere  orders  from  headquarters.  It 
can  only  come  when  training  for  war  is  understoood  to  be  more 
important  than  all  the  regimental  systems  and  interior  economies  in 
the  world;  and,  having  regard  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
the  first  step  to  be  token  ia  to  make  the  army  understand  that  afl 
credit  and  advancement  depends,  and  will  in  future  depend,  on  enei^ 
and  ability  displayed  in  practical  work,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
display  of  these  qualities  will  constitute  a  claim  to  promotion. 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ABK  the  Welsh  people  a  nation?  Some  EDglishmen  deny  it. 
Vet  if  tlie  Welsh  are  not  a  nation,  of  wliat  nation  arc  tlicy? 
Tbe  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  are  three  distluct  nations  beyond  nil 
question.  Wliat  then  becomes  of  the  Welsh  V  They  nrc  no  more 
iHoglish  than  they  are  Scotch  or  Irish.  Kuglniicl  has  indeed  tncil  to 
nhsurb  and  asiiimihiLc  Ihcm.  Tlic  result  is  before  vs.  The  national 
features  of  Wales  remain  more  sliarfi  and  clear  than  those  of 
England.  Scotluiid,  or  Ireland;  and  the  Welsh  arc  to-day  the  must 
distinct  and  homogeneous  of  the  four  peoples  that  make  np  the  realm. 

Scotland  antllrcland  hnveahatidonedtheiruativctonguo.  The  Welsh, 
while  acquiring  the  J-lnglish  language,  have  prcwrved  their  own  with 
a  fervent  fidelity.  More  Welsh  is  spukcu  now  than  Scotch  and  Irish 
put  together.  Indeed  there  is  now  more  Welsh  spoken  in  Wales  and 
written  *  than  ever  there  was.  Very  wisely,  by  the  Kcdistribution  Act, 
both  the  great  English  parties  concurred  in  admitting  the  nationality  of 
Wales.  It  was  as  a  nation  that  Wales  retained  her  ancient  quota  of 
thirty  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  part  of  the 
English  people  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  no  more  than  twenty-five. 

Tbe  assertion  of  Welsh  nationality  is  not  made  by  Wales  with  a 
tiew  to  some  new  political  cry  :  the  new  thing  to  Wales  is  the 
denial  of  so  ancient  and  obvious  a  fact  as  her  tiutionality.  Walea 
insists  now  upon  her  nationality,  because  she  lia»  a  great  national 
grievance  against  England.  Probably  this  is  why  the  Welsh  arc  even 
more  deeply  interested  than  tbe  Scotch  iu  the  Irish  national  move- 
ment.    They,  like  the  Scotch,  have  national   needs  and   aspirations, 

•  The  pniwUtion  of  Wt\tm  m«y  be  t«k«D  at,  Ptnighly,  I.4I)0,W»,  i>t  which  tomP  935.000 
tmk.  Wokli  -.  at  these.  fiHi.OUO  sri  biluKtu].  mora  or  !«■.    About  jtluO.OOO  »  you-  is 
Mirwd  to  be  •pent  in  WcUb  lit«r*tiira  of  s1l  aorts. 
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but  they  are  not  like  tbc  Scotch  in  simply  seeking  to  quicken  ainclio- 
rating  legislation  of  a  uatioual  cb&racter.  The  Welsh  ares  uffering 
acutely  under  an  intolerable  injustice— the  grossest  ouUtanding 
injustice  of  our  day.  It  ia  cue  thing  to  ask  bcucfits  from  Parliamcat, 
and  another  to  require  redress.  Patience  may  be  public  virtue  in  the 
one  case ;  it  is  national  cowardice  in  the  other.  The  Welsh  refuse  to 
wait.  They  look  upon  this  new  qucstiuuiog  uf  their  nationality  as  a 
mere  refuge  for  the  English  conscience.  If  the  Welsh  are  Dot  a 
nation,  but  only  a  part  of  the  English  nation,  then  the  iinglisli 
Establishment  in  Wales  is  also  a  Welsh  Establishment,  and  the  EugUsIi 
national  Church,  as  being  the  national  Church  of  Wales  also,  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  national  endowments  uf  Wales.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Welsh  are  a  nation,  then  the  EnglLsh  Establishment  ifl  an  aUen 
Establishment  in  Walesj  and  the  English  Church  to  Wales  ia  not 
entitled  to  Welsh  national  ondowojents.  Agwn,  if  the  Welsh  are  a 
nation,  then,  being,  aa  Mr,  Gladstom;  has  called  them,  ■'  a  nation  of 
Nonconformists/'  the  continued  imposition  upon  thcra  of  an  Episco- 
palian establishment,  claiming  the  spiritual  monoiioly  of  Wnlca  and 
absorbing  the  whole  of  the  national  appliances  of  religion  in  Wales^ j 
cannot  be  defended. 

It  is  not,  then,  with  a  view  of  claiming  Home  Rule,  or   even   for 
the  mere  purpose  of  securing  attention  to  Welsh  needs  in  general, 
that  the  Welsh  arc  in  a   condition   of  political  ferment       Titheii 
agitation  and  land  agitation   arc   symptoms   and  accompaQimcnts  ofr] 
the  real  malady.     The  Welsh  people  are  but  now  politically  emanci- 
pated, and  are  asserting  themselves  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  order  to* 
shake  olf  the  Incubus  on  their  religious  and  national  life  of  the  English 
Establishment. 

The  Welsh  perceive  that,  just  as  in  the  past  England  used  the 
Euglish  Establishment  for  purely  English  objects  in  Wales,   so   now. 
many    Englishmen    decline     to    withilranr    the    Establishment    Icst'i 
English  interests  should  suQcr  in  England  also.       Such   Englishmea,] 
fear  that  Disestablishment  in  Wales   way  be  but   the    precursor  of 
Disestablishment  in  England.  ^_ 

Nevertheless,  the  Welsh  bnve  no  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Knglaudi^^ 
as  a  Church.  Their  ninvemcnt  is  wholly  religious.  It  is  neither 
secular  nor  social,  political  nor  intellectual.  Their  objection  is  to  tho^_ 
Establishment,  and  to  the  grievous  injury  upon  religious  and  WcUh^| 
interests  which  English  Establishment  inflicts.  The  Church  as  a 
voluntary  body  would  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  fellow-worker  in  the  ^ 
Welsh  vineyard.  ^ 

No  doubt  the  Welsh  .ire  not  Episcopalian.  The  physical  character 
of  their  country  and  the  genius  of  the  people  arc  unfriendly  to  the 
framework  and  the  forms  of  a  Latiu  and  feudal  Ctmrch.  Better  for 
the  widely  scattered  Welsh  a  boat  of  humble,  wayside  chapels  than 
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id  far-off  churclies.  Better  a  minister  oue  of  and  with  tliem- 
•elres.  their  clioice  and  their  voice,  thaa  the  moat  polished  ofRcial 
of  an  eminent  hierarchy,  speaking  the  roice  of  an  aupiat  Uhnrch, 
chtiming  exclusive  and  independent  authority,  and  holding  the  keys  of 
hcaveu  and  hell. 

ror  must  Englishmen  suppose  that  Welsh  Nonconformity  is  of 
"  Salem   Chapel "    order,   any   more  than   that   Welah    clergy 
generally  are  of  the  social  and  cultivated  type  known  to  England. 

Welsh  iSonconformity  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church.     It 
van  not  Dissent ;  it  vas  Evangelization.      Establishment  had  starved 
and   all   hut  killed  the   exotic  English   Church.      From  the   dying 
mother's  womb  issued  a  new^  a  national  religion  for  Wales.    England 
baa  of  late  galvanized  the  Church  in  Wales  into  fresh  life,  but  for 
WbIcs  the  piist  ia  irrevocable  and  inexorable.     The  English  Church 
cannot,  as  such,  be  now  converted  into  a  national  Welsh  institution. 
It  is  rejected  as  English,  its  Episcopalian,  and  as  KiitabliAhcd.     That 
it  should  aspire,  niichan[,'ed,  to  displace  Nonconformity,  after  all  that 
is  past  and  gone,  is  to  Welshmen  almost  »  natioimt  insult. 
^  A  word  or  two  of  ancient  history  phouM  here  be  permitted.     In 
BvbIcb  the  native  British  Churcli  survived  until   the  twelfth  century, 
H  is  said,  and  left  many  tokens  and  memories  behind  it.    The  Roman 
t^hurch   was  from   first   to  last   a  Church   of  pure    conquest.      The 
Reformation  shonkl  have  made  a  religion  for  Wales.      But  the  Latin 
ntnal  was  displaced  for  the  English,  not  the  Welsh  tongue.      Not 
till  James's  reign  was  the  Bible  even  translated.      The  Welsh  gentry 
being   in    I'lo  Jacobite,  English   statesmen   used  the  Church  with 
more  rigour  than  ever  as  an  Aaglicizing  and  denationalizing  garrison 
in  Wales.      From  that  date  to  1870  not  a   single  Wclshmnn   filled 
&  Welsh  sec.     As  bishops   in  Wales  appoint   the   deans,   and   hold 
Ihe  bulk  of  the  patronage,  English   bishops  in  Wales  made  English 
deans   and  F.nglish   clergy.     Thus   they  emptied   Welsh   churches  of 
all    Welsh- speaking   people.      Upon  empty  churches  followed  gross 
nepotism,  pluralism,  and  absenteeism,  until  the  very  fabrics  fell  into 
ruin.      Even  so  late  as  IfiSO,  in  one  Welsh  see  three-fourths  of  the 
■whole  endowment  of  the  riioccic  went  to  mcmhci"s  of  the  bishops' 
fftmilies  and  absentees.      All   this   wicked  neglect  and  abuse,  which 
notoriously  reduced  large  tracts  of  Wales  to  nearly  heathenism,  was 
the   work   of  Establishment   and    of  the   State    manipulation    of  a 
Stat«  Church.      The  national  piety  of  Wales  alone  carried  religion 
through  the  iuhnman  ordeal.       Welshmen — generally  clergymen — 
oWurc  and  poor,  filled  with  an  extraordinary  r.eal  for  God  and  for^Vales, 
took  up  that  great  revival  which,  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
resulted  to-day  iu  S,(H«J  chapels  and  a  voluntan-  income  of  .t'iOO,000 
a  year.     These  men  were  not  vain  or  presumptuous  dissidents  from  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church.  They  were  humble  evangelists.  It 
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wa*  not  for  Iheir  want  of  orthodoxy — it  wm  for  their  piou  hit 
obnoxious  cuUitisiaso] — that  the  Church  jicraecuted  ihcm,  mni  BtlcojtK 
cast  thciii  out.  Aud  now,  when  they  aud  their  followers  and  dncn. 
dants  have  won  Wales  aiid  hold  Wales  for  voluotary  Chhstiauitj, 
£TigIai]d  is  asked  by  too  many  Englishmen  to  ignore  the  put,  and  loii 
io  the  cflbrt  to  rivet  upon  the  Prioeipslity  the  chains  of  KstaUtthmecl 

Englishmen  should  indeed  recogniEe,  not  only  the  origin  ni 
nature  of  the  grievance  of  WalcSj  but  something  as  to  the  wdght  erf 
that  grievance  and  Ihc  urgency  of  its  pressure.  They  kun*  that  iie 
WeUb  people  are  Nonconformists,  they  kuoir  also  that  tlic  Church  U 
but  B  Church  of  a  small  minority — a  minority  which  unba|)iiilf 
includes  all  the  station,  and  almost  all  the  affluence  of  the  comitrr. 
They  probably  know  that  the  Church  people  are  all  Tories  and  the 
Nonconformists  mostly  Liberals.  They  fail  to  note  the  cBeci  oKHk 
coincidence  in  the  social,  political,  and  religious  diviMons  of  tte 
Principality,  and  how  such  coincidence  constitutes  a  6ssQre  M  deep 
and  dangerous  that  it  may  be  called,  without  extrara^nt  metaphor,  i 
gaping  and  an  ever- Weeding  wound  in  the  body  politic. 

No  people  are  more  disposed  than  the  Welsh  to  loyalty  to  their 
natural  Icadcra.  In  none  are  social  instincts  more  active  and  dne- 
loped.  They  arc  as  clannish  as  the  Scotch,  and  as  warm-hearted  m 
the  Irish.  Kstahltshment  drives  a  hard  and  cruel  wedge  into  Utt 
midst  of  this  friendly  aud  trustful  people,  splitting  it  a.tundcr,  dan 
and  sharp,  just  where  class,  retigloii,  and  politics  furnish  so  anhappilr 
a  common  line  of  cleavage. 

'VWl.shmen  arc  not  unduly  jealous  of  the  social  preleuiiom  of 
subaltern  Vclsh  clcn?y.  nor  are  they  unwarrantably  aff'cctcd  by  tlie 
technical  claims  of  the  Si^tablishmeut  to  spiritual  monopoly,  nor 
by  the  Church's  right  to  parcel  Wales  out  exhaustively  into  parisbe*. 
over  every  one  of  which  some  outside  appointed  iocumbeot  has  for 
•life  a  practically  uncontrolled  spiritual  authority.  Nor  do  the  WelA 
-coTCt  the  Church's  beautiful  fabrics,  delightful  parsonage*,  choice 
glebes,  and  all  the  endowments  of  the  Establishment.  They  ast  n» 
.alms  of  tho  State  for  their  religion,  for  they  have  unlimited  faiili 
in  the  volunlary  principle.  The  aristocracy  of  Wales  has  bwo 
lavishly  generous  to  the  Kstablishmcnt.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  Lire 
Inndownera  done  more  for  their  churches,  llow  could  the  ricb 
neglect  their  churches  while  the  poor  were  raising  chapels  far  sad 
near?  Yet  not  a  few  of  these  men  have  failed  to  subscribe  a  siipenc* 
for  a  single  chapel  on  their  estates,  and  too  many  have  cousistcntlf 
resisted  all  efforts  to  procure  sites  for  chapels.  Even  thus  ilie 
Welsh  are  not  unwisely  irritated.  The  edge  of  the  grievance  ii 
ielt  in  the  aggressive  action  of  the  English  Establishment.  Tlic 
church  in  Wales  is  bent  upon  redeeming  the  past.  So  far,  vtH. 
BvA  the  Establishment  in  England  is  set   upOD   bolstering  up  tlie 
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Establisbmeiit  in  AVates,  Trhich  it  regards  as  bciog  not  only  an 
integral  portion  of  itself,  but  a  bclengucred  and  endaugcrcd  outwork. 
Here  lies  tlie  mibcliicf.  'llie  Church  lias  become  a  propagandist 
Chiircb.  So  loug  as  her  eflurts  are  coufiued  to  the  rescue  of  (he 
lost  and  wandering,  they  are  cordially  welcomed  by  Nonconformity. 
But  when  the  Church  proselytizes,  and  uses  the  enormous  advan- 
tages, not  ouly  of  her  wealth,  atatioiij  and  Kuglish  couucction  in 
Wales,  but  also  the  national  endowments  of  Walca,  the  suhMdica 
of  the  Kcclcsiflsticnl  Commissioners,  and  the  foreign  gold  of  Knglish 
State  Church  societies  for  the  promotion  of  such  work,  then  is  the 
ahai^ncss  of  the  grievance  felt. 

Take  the  ease  of  Lampeter.  It  is  a  mission  seminary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Wctsh-.*tpcaking  clergy.  It  was  founded  and  ih  endowed 
by  the  State  out  of  funds  supplied  partly  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners and  partly  from  sinecure  Welsh  livings.  It  was  planted 
in  the  matt  remote  and  Welsh  and  Nonconformist  of  counties.  It 
bad  a  degree-giving  power  (Me  only  oue  in  IVates)  conferred  npon  it, 
ao  as  to  make  it  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  nursery  for  the 
prieathood.  Its  operation  is  simply  ibnt  of  a  bounty  to  the  poor 
Nonconformist  farmers  of  Cardiganshire,  to  induce  them  to  provide 
recruits  for  tbe  Church.  One  undoubted  result  is  tiiat  the 
Church  saves  itself  the  reproach  of  having  no  WeUh-siwakiug 
clergy,  and  that  a  few  Nonconformist  families  of  Cardiganshire 
begin  to  think  the  Church  a  not  altogether  unprotitahlc  ioslitii- 
tion.  But  how  must  Nonconformists  generally  regard  Liimpetcr  and 
its  miisiou  ?     What  makes  the  aggression  more  conspicuous  is,  that 

r3y  of  the  Wglsh-spcakitig  clergy  thus  procured,  or  else  obtained, 
is  too  oftcu  the  case,  out  of  the  ranks  of  theological  studoata 
rejected  by  the  Nonconformist  training  colleges,  are  appointed  to 
newly  created  livings  in  the  remoter  WcUh-jipcaking  districts,  already 
long  and  amply  supplied  by  Noueonformists,  and  where  they  caa 
ODiy  be  sources  of  irritation  and  a  prey  to  scandal-breeding  idleneu. 
The  whole  efTorc  of  the  English  B-ttablisbment  h  thus  directed  to  the 
Donunal  reconquest  of  Wales,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  evidence 
that  the  religious  necessities  of  Wales  are  now  adequately  supplied 
by  the  Church  in  Wales.  Obviously  the  Welsh  cannot  and  must 
Dot  dally  with  so  insidious  and  unfair  a  form  of  eucroachraeut. 
They  are  bound  to  use  every  constitutional  means  to  prevent  the 
Church  from  employiug  Knglish  and  Welsh  national  endowments 
and  English-got  charters  and  degree-giving  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  figbtiug  ou  behalf  of  Kngland  the  battle  of  English  Establishment 
upou  Welsh  soil. 

It    is    not    hostility   to   Church   doctrine,*  or   dread   of  Church 

*  The  WeUtk  Calrinisbf.  who  form  tha  Urgent  <l«fi  ami  ballon  in  WaIm,  reUintb* 
doctrinal  artictcaof  the  Ctitircli  of  Englftntl  and  tlia  A|ioalle«*  CtmiI,  togellicr  witb  tfas 
AssciuMj'k  :Short«r  Catvcliiiui. 
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auccesses,  th&t  renders  this  grierance  intolerable.  It  is  tbc  iasite 
and  unconqneroble  love  of  justice.  There  are  Noiiconformist  adro. 
cates  of  Wdab  Diseatablifilimeut  who  tielicTe  thatj  if  the  Cliani 
becomes  a  voluutnry  body  in  Wales,  it  will  close  not  a  fcw  eh^ck 
It  vill  undoubtedly  be  the  wealthiest  institution  and  possnaeldf 
the  greatest  social  iuflnencc  and  anthority.  Once  it  ia  popolintd 
and  dcmoeratizcd  in  status  and  adtntuistration,  it  will,  in  the  opioioB 
of  Buch  men,  profit  lar|;cly  by  the  fiaaiparous  tendeuciea  of  Nooooojir. 
mitr,  >u  well  as  hy  its  enormous  worldly  odvantagea.  Fev  en 
closely  estimate  to  what  degree  hatred  of  Kstablisfameot  at  {noeot 
fosters  and  holds  toKCtlicr  Nonconformity.  There  are,  again,  Chndu 
men  in  Wales  who  advocate  Disestablishment  even  more  for  At 
sake  of  the  Chnrcb  than  of  justice.  However  this  may  be  ^andtbe 
present  writer  believes  that  the  Welsh  are  no  more  EpiiscopaliM  u 
a  nation  than  the  Scotch),  it  is  this  steadily  nnjust  and  a^nnc 
operation  of  Establishment,  and  not  resentment  against  the  Chunk 
u  a  Chnrchj  that  gives  its  point  and  its  sting  to  the  Welsh  gnevoue 

But  there  is  also  the  case  of  Education.  The  Chnreh  has  pru. 
tically  the  use  of  all  the  old  educational  endowments  in  Walca,  uul, 
moreover,  has  obtained  very  far  beyond  its  fair  share  of  the  coBtnl 
of  elementary  education. 

Taking  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  Church  as  in  a  minoritjr  of 
ooe  to  four  of  tbe  people,  and  noting  that  that  minority  is  made  ftp 
mainly  of  the  classes  not  availing  themselves  of  elementary  tcbooU, 
it  is  obvious  that  but  a  very  modeat  proportion  of  the  chiUia 
attending  elementary  schools  can  be  of  Church  ]»arcntage.  Nem^ 
theless,  the  Church  has  succeeded  in  providiDj;  and  holding  four  ta 
one  of  the  voluntary  elementary  schools  of  Wales.  1(  iw 
remarkable  success  of  the  Church  bad  been  fiairly  woti,  Valih 
Noucouformists  would  not  complain.  But  how  has  it  been  «dd? 
The  landowners  and  gentry,  being  Church  people,  get  their  religion 
&ee,  and  have  besides  a  State-paid  clergy  with  often  little  to  do  bat 
to  look  after  the  schools.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Welsh  for  edoa- 
tion  is  notorious.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  race  for  proridisj 
schools  the  Church  folk  have  easily  outrun  the  I^oncouforonts, 
already  burdened  with  their  chapels  and  Sunday  schools.  Bo' 
behind  the  gentry  there  is  a  purely  English  institution— 'Ix 
"  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  tbc 
principles  of  the  Church  uf  England.''  Tliis  Society  buildi  ind 
supports  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters  in  I^ortb  and  Soatb 
Wales,  and,  besides  making  book  and  block  grants  and  so  forth,  hsi 
spent  over  ^3G,000  of  English  money  in  the  building  of  olemcotuy 
schools  in  Wales.  Meanwhile,  Welsh  Noneonforroity  hu  protideJ 
and   maintains    British    or    undenominational    schools   for  assHy 
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S6iO00  dtiUits.  BqI  ibe  priority  of  tU  JQiteUialunat  m  i,-T»linc 
»  Urgr  m^jori^  of  Um  aobottl  •ocommotUlion  in>\iU«  ih  ttic  SUta^k 
giriug  aaDn»i  capport  to  Wd&li  raluutAr;  srhtKUi)  iit  tltr  )in>|x»liiMi 
of  fooT  to  one  in  iai'oar  of  ilic  Chuit*.)).  Tliu*.  wliothcr  «<liAntii)tlc 
eidavments  or  St«t«  grants  wo  ooawlcivd,  the  riiun'lt  in  WkIm  hni 
an  overpovcring  md\*anU{^,  and  ona  allugatlicr  out  of  iin)|ioitioii  to 
her  rights  or  numbers. 

No  people  could  be  woundod  iu  a  mora  HUBCcptiblc  <)uartor  iliait 
the  Welsh  Noaconformists  arc  vhcn  the  KiigU^U  Ktiahluliiuout, 
failing  to  bring  their  adults  tu  Church,  iimnago  lo  roach  llioir  uhtlilniti 
in  school,  and  that  largely  by  tlic  hrip  of  its  KugliaU  iilliaiK'n  and 
an  undue  share  of  public  fuuds. 

And  what  is  the  case  for  KstiiblUhiuout  ?  I'rw  will  Join  UiUP 
willingly  upon  the  merits.  When  nioii  haviuti  tho  ktnnilpidiit  of 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Koaebery,  and  Lord  Wojvcrtou,  not  low  ilinti  iilt'it 
like  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Chanihcrluiii,  aud  Mr.  Alorliiy,  huvo  pubUoly 
pioclaimed  the  justice  of  Disevtablinhitioul  in  WaloR,  to  ai-f((K*  liio 
justice  of  Kstablishmcut  ih  to  und«ri{o  thr  poiinlty  uf  hUyivJniii.  An 
injustice  once  unmasked  by  but  one  hunusl  and  iljiintortiiited  ntau 
will  not  be  made  to  look  again  like  justiuu  by  ■  tlummiud   parllMiUi. 

But  iu  truth  it  is  bo  difhcult  to  di<icovor  aujr  arKiininntii  fur  tho 
Establishment  iu  Wales  upon  the  uiurita,  that  it  in  Untml  Uupol«t 
here  to  discuss  them.  Tho  frienJa  of  Kiitabiiahinciit  resufl  not  lo 
argument,  but  to  a  rir/n  j/ommmiu.  "  Uiaeslabliah  Iho  WoNh  Chiiriili  1 
You  must  tirst  cstabliah  oue.  There  is  no  Churoh  of  Wales.  Tlia 
Cborch  of  Jvnglaod  and  tbe  Church  in  Wales  are  oiui  and  Um  tAinir, 
Yon  cannot  make  two  of  them."  That  is  Ui  uy,  Wak*  iiitiit  wait 
till  the  gms  qnestiou  of  Jhsestaldislmieitt  btr  K(i|{Uiid  Uiw  tuiiw  lo 
maturity. 

Wales  b  too  nia[^  and  hOB€UUatiaA9A  to  bt  Aitcimmtti  hf 
tofiamm  of  Una  sort.  Sb«  hntkm  Ihmi  mM«  m  «iMh«  ■■nwily 
nystificatioB  or  idk  pedantry.  To  Znj^ithntit,  wk«  IUm  to  •■» 
tkcir  V17  tkmgh  eroy  pottiMi  tomi^MiVM,  §nA  «l#o  Ut^  mMli 
tfffciiicilitiw,  jl  Mf  b»  mtU  lo  p«ibt  oat  that  ilm 
■■  mti  Ott  dnveb  an  otA  o^j  rarf  hf  tmm  mmmMimIm  > 
thm  is  ahsifa  t^Htrairj,  bmI  hm  Um 
1/  Ife  Ckmtk  U  tmi^mA  \m  tomi^^A  m  m 
it  «a  be  tMdy  iiiiwmiJ  1hm>  imtr^tUtt,  wmA  at  Ham  hmi  to 
mmttL  W  ika  mt^em  Ham  ditaiag  Aa  fmdm  RfliMf  «<  A* 

to  ttc  ■Bnaan  saCtfaBaaliv  l^a  JiynMlgaffww,  anrf  Aa  Cnw* 

DavM  to  *>  Alto:  t4  ILeml  K !■»■*>  wa'<  jnfc. 

irih<  w  ><M^«aJ  litorf  ayw  >y  rs^Wanwti^lf 
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Church  TTM  on  integral  portion  of  the  KsUbliahinent.    The  error  iru 
&t  length  exposed   by  b  men:   accldcut  of  liligatioii.      But  the.  ntj 
obscurity  of  this  incident,  anil  the  insJgtiilicaoco  of  its  reaults,  mavi 
surely  go  far  to  satiffy  even  ucrvons  Knglish  Churchmen  that,  whether 
the  four  Welsh  dioeese.^  form  or  do  nut  form  a  part  of  the  KstabUili- 
TOcnt,  so  long  as  they  belong  to  the  Chureh  of  Kngland  no  injury  caa 
befall   cither   the   Chnrch    or    the  Establishment.       It    is    hard   ta 
ace   where  aach  injury  could  ari.sc.      In  mere  numbers  the  bishops 
and    dioecscs   of    the    Church   of    Kngland  outside   Kstablishmeni       I 
already  for  exceed  those  wilhin  it.     We  hare  therefore  now  wide  an4 
long    experience  of  the  hartnonious  and  prosperous    working  of   i 
condition  of  things  under  which,  without   any  olarro    even   io  the^ 
moat  sensitive  quarter,  the   nneatablished  portion  of  the  Church  of  V 
England  is  constantly  enlarging  its  sphere,  and  thus  steadily  contract* 
ing    the    relative    import;ince  of    the    area  under    Kstablishment.  ^J 
'W'clahnicn  may  reasonably  say  to  the  Knglish    EatablishmcntariaD  :^| 
"  W^hat  fre»h  or  iinknowu  injury  or  impediment  to  the  working  of 
the  Church — nay,  tu  the  existence  of  Kstablishment — can  the  sepa-^H 
ration  of  Wales  from  Establishment  bring  about  ?    It  is  plain  that  ti^H 
be  i!:9tabli8hed  or  to  be  non-JCstabtished  doea  not  disturb  the  doctrioe 
or  discipline  of  the  Church,  else  the  Church  would  not  be  now  hold- 
ing together.      It  is  clear  that  the  difference  of  condition  eugemlen 
no  administrative   conflict,   otherwise    you  would  hardly   be   inter- 
changing  hishopti   Hiul    clergy  no  easily.       On  the   other  hand,  the 
facts  tbat  you  wunld  not  dream  of  utarliiig  Ivstabli»hnient  anywhere, 
and  that  your  unestabliahcd    branches    arc    at    least    aa    vigorous 
as  youraelf,  show   that   the   future  is  for  the  unestabli.ihed  branches. 
And  again,  tlin  fact  tliat  the  Wetfih  portion  of  your  Kstahlishraent  iai 
gangrened,  is   a   warning;  to  you   to  submit  to    amputation   before 
mortification  of  the  whole  body  of  li^stablishment  sets  in." 

In  truth    it    is    nnedifying    to    see    the    Kstahlishment    taking 
shelter  under  such  technicalities.      No  institution  probably  presents 
more  absurd  anomalies.       Its  friends  in  their  iguorancc  arc  wont  to, 
speak  of  it    as   the  only  security  for  the  Sovereign's    orthodoxy.' 
Uut  the  effect  of  Establishment  is  to  make  the  Sovereign  worse  than 
unorthodox.     The  Sovereign   must  be  by  profession  both  a  I'rcaby- 
tarian  and   an  Episcopalian  at  the   same   time  !     The  Queen  is  by 
]&w  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Establishment  and  at  the 
same  time  by  law  the  head  of  (he  l^piscopalian  Establishment.     If* 
English  Establishment  can  awallow  such  a  camel  aa  thia,  we  may^ 
reasonably  ask  it  not  to  atrain  at  our  Welsh  gnat.  -  ^M 

Much  of  the  foregoing  may  seem  to  some  but  the  Hogging  of  a" 
dead  hone.      They  will  say  :    "  If  Welsh  nationality  does  not  mean 
*  Frotcstunt  Bncceuion  is  id  txct  secured  by  Act  of  Porlianent. 
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Home  Hole,  let  it  pass.  The  grievance  of  the  Kstablishtnect  is  fully 
coDceded.  The  determiDatton  of  Wales  to  press  ber  grievance  is 
Tccognixed.  Tlio  possibility  of  piecenieaL  DisealabliBhment  is  pro- 
TJsiooally  admitted.  Cut  with  the  Irish  c|uestioa  oa  liaiid,  liow  can 
ire  undertake  a  Welsh  question?  With  the  Liberal  party  in  three 
pieces,  bow  c-au  Liberals  ask  Liberals  to  create  fresb  issues  ?  Surely 
Welsh  Liberals,  who  have  served  so  loug  for  Leab,  will  serve  b  little 
longer  for  Raebcl." 

It  may  Iw  that  Welsh  patience  will  bold  out,  but  there  is  grave 
reason  to  doubt  it.  The  pressure  of  the  present  crisis  is  both 
'  outvanl  aud  inward,  ft  is  straiiiing  the  parliamentary  self-restraint 
and  the  party  allegiance  of  AVateK  to  the  cracking  point.  It  is 
forcing  the  tno-st  law-abiding  of  peoples  close  ujion  Home  general  and 
pablic  disregard  of  law.  Tlie  virtue  of  a  itiniple,  gentle,  and 
emotionDt  race  is  so  far  feminine  tbatj  once  breached,  it  lets  in -the 
tlood. 

Tithe  agitation  may  be  easily  lEisconstnicd.  No  doubt  the  pervad- 
ing ground  of  action  is  the  desire  to  obtain  from  the  parson  the 
aame  cousiderotion  and  remission  of  dues  as  from  the  squire.  The 
individuals  lea&t  entitled  to  upbraid  the  farmers  for  going  straight  to 
the  parson  and  for  treating  tithe  as  a  purely  farmer'A  burden,  are 
those  amongst  tbc  landowners  and  their  political  friends  who  have  for 
loHg  been  sedulously  tcaclung  farmers,  for  party  purposes,  thus  to  look 
at  rates  and  tithes  ;  and  the  law  has  encouraged  the;  error  by  enabling 
the  landowner  to  shift  final  responsibility  for  tithe  on  to  the  farmer, 
'  and  by  giving  the  parson  no  remedy  but  against  the  farmer. 

Yet  tbnt  the  agitation  is  not  a  purely  "  l)rccebca  pnekct "  affair  is 
plain.  Everywhere  the  Welsh  farmers  denounce  the  proposal  to 
iransfpr  the  payment  to  the  landlords.  They  do  so  l)erause  they 
desire  to  retain  some  connection  with  a  large  outgoing  from  the  land 
intended  for  the  public  benefit  of  tbc  locality.  They  are  sensible 
that  if  the  landlord  or  the  State  turn  payma.^ter,  they  will  lose  the 
yearly  recurring  and  visible  evidence  of  tbeir  grievance  against  the 
English  Church  that  it  takes  an  annual  toll  of  the  produce  of  Welsh 
»oi!  in  order  to  support  M-liat  to  most  of  tbem  is  a  barren,  a  superfluons, 
and  an  alien  Kstablisbment.  This  hcut  Hand't  tbcy  wish  to  keep,  if 
they  can. 

Yet,  after  what  happened  in  Ireland  under  much  the  same  ciroum- 
staoces,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  fear  the  spread  aud  growth  in 
Wales  of  the  disregard  of  legalities  in  the  matter  uf  tithe.  Natioual, 
wilful,  and  persistcut  refusal  to  redress  admitted  public  injustice 
must  in  the  end  lead  to  contempt  of  law.  Then  comes  the  fatal  and 
vicious  circle  whicb  the  strong  C8bt  round   the  weak  :  to  order,  no 
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concessions  arc  necesssiy;  to  disorder,  no  concessions  are  powtit. 
Then  will  be  ofl*ercd  to  Wales  tlie  well-worn  dilemma  of  poor  IreUml ; 
if  Tou  Iccep  tbe  peace,  you  are  coutcoted;  if  yon  break  it,  youitt 
disqualified. 

Strong  England  may,  if  she  pleaws,  slurk  in  this  XDOnner  a  dtbt 
to  weak  Wales  which  she  dares  not  disclaim;  bat  interest  wiU  ras, 
and  if  the  caae  comes  into  court  there  will  be  costs  as  well.  An 
outstanding  national  grievance  tends  to  spread.  Already  tlie  titk 
agitation  shows  how  the  Establishment  sore  may  run  orer  on  to  tin 
laud  question.  If  Discs tablishment  in  Wales  is  to  come  (sod  ilu 
can  doubt  it  ?  ),  then  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  Establiihaoi 
and  the  CImrch  in  England  and  in  Wales,  but  also  for  the  sake  o( 
other  important  interests  also,  it  bad  better  come  quickly. 

Wales  has  long  watted  in  the  past,  but  that  was  while  Wain  t». 
unrepreacutcd.     The  Ballot  Act  and  the  new  County  Frandiiie  bie 
given    sudden    voiirc  and    arm  to  W'alcs.     Three  general  electioitt 
within  six  years  have  shown  Wales  her  own  mind,  and  convioced  her" 
of  her  political   freedom.      Within  the  same  period  Wales  has  icea 
Mr.  ParncU,  with  a  following  at  one  time  scarcely  larger  than  sKo  oq 
now  command,  npiitetting  the  balance  of  English  parties,  ejecting,  eiut». 
lishiiigj  and  controlling  in  the  most  open  manner  rival  English  Goicni< 
mcuta.      Wales  has  seen  more.     She  has  seen  Mr.  Chamberlain  vitl  i 
mere  haudful  of  Radicals  secure  the  upper  band  at  a  great  criaii,  ind 
defeat  his   own  leader  and  his  own  party  upon  an    issue   wbicii  lie 
deemed   above   all  party  ties.     Such  an  it^sue  is  in  Welsh  eyes  nof 
before  Wales,     i'or  mere  beneficial  legislation^  however  urgent,  Wsb 
might  continue  to  wait.      For  the  redress  of  a  great  national  pict. 
ance,  she  may  decline  to  attend  the  convenience  of  Eogltsb  psirtia. 
Wales   has   sent  up  to  Parliament  twenty-six  faithful  Liberals;  bit 
every  one  of  them   was   first   pledged  to  press  Discstahliahmait  oa 
Parliament  OS  a  paramount  duty  to  Wales.     What  sufficient  rapoMe 
has  the  Liberal  party  mode  ? 

Indifference  breeds  indifference.  The  Welsh  arc  not  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  personal  rivalries  of  English  political  life,  llicir 
interests  are  few  but  intense.  They  are  proud  of  their  new  psitis- 
mentary  weapon,  and  keen  to  use  it  They  arc  possessed  by  an 
absorbing  political  object.  Each  election  fills  tbcm  with  imlfr 
scribablc  enthusiasm.  Kowherc  else  is  it  possible  to  find  so  many 
votes  recorded  at  such  sacrifices  and  with  such  citraordinaTy  lod 
unselfish  exertions.  Nowhere  else  perhaps  is  there  such  exalta- 
tion over  every  political  triumph.  What  must  be  the  reaction,  tfcf 
bitterness  of  disappoiiitmeiit,  with  which  Wales  sees  session  aftir 
session  altogether  barren  for  her,  and  the  one  great  act  of  jnsdce— 
her  first  poUtical  good — still  withheld  ?     Neither  Welsh  nor  humut 
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nature  can  long  stand  sncfa  a  strain.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
a  new  departure  in  Wales.  If  the  English  Liberal  party  contioaes 
callous,  tiie  next  general  election  will  see  a  new  eet  of  Welsh  Liberal 
members,  pledged  to  be  Welshmen  first  and  members  of  the  English 
Liberal  party  only  afterwards  and  upon  terms. 

It  is  the  OTerpowering  conTiction  of  the  imminence  of  this  cata- 
strophe, it  is  the  persistent  and  perilous  dullness  of  Eugland'a  ear  on 
its  Welsh  side,  that  has  provoked  a  loyal  English  Liberal — who  is 
at  the  same  time  in  some  measure  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
Wales — to  urge  upon  English  readers  the  imperious  necessity  that 
Welsh  demands  should  no  longer  be  met  by  cold  acquiescence  and 
postponement  to  the  more  convenient  season  of  political  leaders^  but 
should  be  promptly  adopted  and  energetically  advocated  as  immediate 
objects  of  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Stuart  Bendhl. 
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THE  "  old  quarrel  of  poets  and  philosophers,"  of  which  Plato  apeiks, 
is  B8  far  off  from  reconciliatioa  as  ever,  and  in  one  point  d 
view  we  cannot  wish  it  to  be  reconciled.      It  is  far  from  desirable 
that  poetry  should  ever  become  "  a  criticism  of  life,"  except  in  tbe 
sense  in  which  beauty  is  always  a  criticism  upon  ugliness,  or  &  good 
man  upon  a  bad  one ;  and  it  is  quite  as  undesirable  that  phitos^ 
should  relax  any  of  its  effort  to  produce  such  a  criticism,  or,  in  oUiw 
words,  to  set  the  deeper  meaning  of  things  against  their  superficial 
appearances.      Each  does  best  service   by  remaining  within  ita  oira 
limits  and  keeping  to  its  own  ways  of  action.    Yet  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  point — and  that,  indeed,  the  highest  point  in  both — in  which  thej 
come  into  close  relations  with  each  other.      Hence,  at  least  in  the  caie 
of  the  greatest  poets,  we  are  driven  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  ask  wh»t 
was  their  philosophy.       A  few    words  on  the   general   relations  of 
poetry  and  philosophy  may  make  it  easier  to  express  what  ia  this 
point  of  view  we  have  to  say  about  Goetlie. 

The  poet,  like  tbe  philosopher,  is  a  seeker  for  truth,  and  we  miy 
even  say  for  the  same  kind  of  truth.  He  may  not,  indeed,  like  the 
philosopher,  separate  the  idea  or  principle  from  the  immediate  reality 
of  things,  but  he  must  be  so  eager  and  passionate  in  his  realism  as  to 
get  at  the  ideal  in  it  and  through  it.  He  must  grasp  the  world  of 
sense  so  firmly  that  it  ceases  to  sting.  If  he  remoulds  the  immediate 
facts  of  the  world  of  experience,  it  must  be  by  means  of  forces  whick 
are  working  in  it  as  well  as  in  himself,  and  which  his  own  plastic 
genius  only  brings  to  clearer  manifestation,  In  some  iew  cases,  this 
poetic  process  of  "widening  nature  without  going  bejond  it,"*  has 
been  so  succeasful  that  it   becomes   almost  a  futile  curiosity  to  ui 
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what  were  the  materials  vliich  the  poet  has  used,  or  the  bare  facta 
for  which  he  ha.s  sul^stituted  his  cruations.  The  koruel  has  been  ao 
completely  extracted  that  we  are  not  coDcerucd  about  Uio  husk.  If 
we  could  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  Trojau  War  as  a  con- 
temporary historiati  might  chronicle  them,  we  should  not  know 
nearly  so  much  of  the  inner  movement  am!  development  of  the 
Greek  spirit  as  Homer  has  told  us;  though  wc  should  probably  find 
that  Homer's  story  is  novherc  a  mere  copy  of  the  facts,  but  that  it 
stands  to  them  in  somewhat  the  same  relations  in  which  the  "  Sorrows 
of  Werther  "  stands  to  the  accidents  of  Goethe's  life  in  Welalar,  and 
the  suicide  of  Jerusalem.  The  facts  are  changed,  and  a  new  world 
constructed  out  of  the  old  by  the  shaping  imagination  of  the  poet, 
.but  the  change  is  such  that  it  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
[factory  of  Nature  herself.  The  forces  that  work  underground,  and 
Ibide  themselves  from  us  beneath  the  appearances  of  human  life,  have, 
by  the  silent  elaboration  of  poetic  genius,  forced  their  way  to  the 
^surface,  and  transformed  the  appeirauces  themselves.  Hence  the 
.new  creation  has  all  the  colours  of  life,  and  almost  shames  the 
to-called  facts  of  every  day  by  the  sturdy  force  and  reality  of  its 
[presence.  Thus  before  Shakespeare's  characters  most  ordinary 
human  beings  seem  like  the  shadows  of  the  dead  in  Homer.  It  ii 
not  that  in  these  dramas  a  diiferent  life  is  set  licforo  ns  from  that 
vhich  men  everywhere  lead,  but  the  paKsluns  and  characters  which,  in 
conflict  with  each  other  and  with  eireumstaucc, gradually  work  out  thoir 
destiny,  are  in  the  poet's  mind  put  into  a  kind  uf  forcing- hounc,  and 
ittadc  with  rapid  evolution  to  show  their  inner  law  and  tendency  in 
immediate  rcstUts. 

It  is  indeed  only  the  greatest  poets  who  arc  capable  of  tlioi 
making  themselves,  ns  it  were,  into  organs  by  which  nature  roicbos 

farther  development.  In  all  but  the  greatest  wc  find  a  mixlura 
of  such  creative  reconstruction  with  wliat  we  can  only  call  mauufor- 
*nrc.  The  failing  force  of  vision  obliges  them  Xn  hold  togyther  by 
mechanical  means  the  elements  which  do  not  nmud  tlicmMtlvo*  into 
an  organic  wbote.  And  even  to  the  greatest  poets  It  is  not  grandcd 
to  have  a  complete  and  oouttnufjut  vi>ir>ii,  Honc^>,  ntviyi  in  tlio 
<sse  of  short  "swallow-digbu  of  song,"  which  nan  Iw  produriyl  in 
one  lyric  burst  of  feeling,  works  of  pure  |Kwtio  Hrt  mu*!  hfl  the 
result  of  much  patient  waitiugand  watchiu|{  for  Ihu  spiiil;  they  eannot 
^  perfected  without  much  self-restraint  and  criliual  rejection  of  every 
clement  which  is  not  quite  genuine.  "That  whith  limits  us,  th« 
common  or  vulgar/'  aud  which  by  its  jireseucti  ul  oiict;  lurna  |if>etry 
into  prose,  cannot  be  cicluded  except  by  a  telf-abncgaliou  as  great 
ai  that  by  which  the  seteutilic  wsn  puts  Mide  subjuuLivn  pru-supposi' 
tions  and  "  anticipatiotis  of  unturo."  Fur  put-lnj  truth  does  not  Ue 
on  the  forface  any  m>jre  (ban    scientific   truth.     The  kinda  of  truth 
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ue  indeed  widely  diOTereut.      Xijc   aim   uf  tfac  mau   of  BCJeootito 
dUtiogniflh  the  threads  of  ceoeauty  that  bind  together  the  man  4. 
p&rate  phenomena,  and  in  pursuit  of  these  lie  set^^ms,  in  one  wholoob 
at  the  immediate  result,  to  be  cxpiaiuiug  away  all  the  life  and  ina^ 
of  the  world,  and  putting  everywhoro  mechanism  fur  orgauijm,  nQ 
in   the   oi^anic   itself.      On   tiie  other    hand,    the   poet   ignorts  or 
endeavours  to  get  beyond  the  external  mechanism  of  the  world;  t* 
is  ever  seeking  and  finding  life  even  among  the  dead.      Bttt  odIt  ooe 
who  regards   the  abstractions   of  science  as  the   ultimate  tmth  ^ 
things,  can  take  this  process  to  be  a  mere  play  of  snbjectiiT  finer, 
or  can   suppose   that   any  great  poetic  creation   is  produced  br  ta 
imagination  which  merely  follows  its  own  dreams  and  does  not  \mL* 
to  any  objectiro  law.     It  is  even  harder  for  the  poet  to  eliniutte 
from  his  work  all  that  is  not  liviug,   than   for  the  acientifie  ma 
to  set  oxide  the  phantoms  of  life,  the  flnal  causes,  which  dittmb  \lic- 
prose  of  science.      In   both   eases   the   individual  ha*  to  puf  hinBeif~ 
aside  and  let  uature  speak. ;  but  the  poet  listens  for  another  nice,  ^ 
"  still  small  voice."  which  comes  from  a  further  depth.     The  riTmifc 
raiity  of  poetic  works  of  a  high  order,  in  spite  of  the  campintiTdp~ 
fre^ueut  appearance  of  a  measure  of  poetic  genins,  shows  how  nar 
and  difficult  are  the  conditions  which  most   be  satisfied  in  thdr 
production. 

The  poet,  like  the  phUosopher,  is  in  search  of  »  deeper  tnttkni 
things  than,  that  which  is  the  object  of  science.  Ho  seeks,  u  In 
been  said,  the  unity  and  life  which  is  hidden  in  the  mechiatua  sf 
the  universe,  aud  he  who  seeks  truth  in  any  form  must  be  pRpaiA 
for  self-abnegating  e&brt  Vet  we  must  not  forget  another  dism- 
teristic  of  poetry  by  which  it  is  separated  at  once  from  scieace  lal 
philosophy— viz.,  its  spontaneous  and  even  unconscious  clianaer. 
After  all,  the  effort  of  the  poet  is  to  provide  a  free  cliannrl  for  s 
power  that  works  in  him  like  a  natural  force.  Wordsworth's  cnti> 
oism  of  Goethe's  poetry,  that  it  was  not  inevitable  enough  (a  critiein 
wbieli  is  singularly  wide  of  the  mark  in  regard  to  tho  best  of  GwUir'* 
work},  is  an  apt  expression  of  this  truth.  Creative  imaeinatioa  ii  1 
power  which  is  neither  lawless,  uor  yet,  strictly  speaking,  under  U»: 
it  is  a  power  which,  as  Runt  said,  makes  laws.  It  carries  ns  vilb 
free  stufis  into  a  region  in  which  we  leave  l>chind  and  forget  the  lanof 
nature;  yet,  as  soon  as  wc  begin  to  look  round  us  nnd  to  rcBect  Ob 
our  new  environment,  we  sec  that  it  could  not  have  been  othe: 
The  world  has  not  been  turned  upside  down,  hut  widened  by 
aitdition  uf  a  new  province  which  is  in  perfect  continuity  with 
But  this  feat  of  "  widening  nature  without  going  beyond  it," 
its  special  subjective  conditions.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
whom  the]  division  of  man's  higher  and  lower  nature  has  pniii; 
the  sense  of  an  irrccou citable  breach  between  the  two,  or  ia  wboc 
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eyes  their  uaity  hns  been  reduced  to  a  mere  ideal.     Foctic  geoius 
most  lire  in  fruitioQj  not  in  ospiratiou — must  bemt  peace  and  uot  at 
var  irith  tho  world ;  it  must  be  able  to  sec  good  Jn  the  bcort  of  evil, 
it  must  grasp  as  attained  what  others  sec  ouly  as  a  distant  hope. 
The  poet  canQot  be  one  who  has  had  to  trample  upon  his  oatxiral 
life  in  onler  to  make  room  for  moral  freedom,  or  our.  who  has  lost 
the  Tividncsa  of  the  soiitiuou.i   present  in  onlcr  to  grasp  at  bd  idea. 
He   must  remain  at  one  with    himself  as  in   happy  childhood,  and 
maintain  an  rmhroken  life  in  ^Etite  of  all  fif^htinpt  within  and  contra- 
dictions without.       I'^or  if  he  docs  not,  a  false  note  will  got  into  his 
song;  it  will  become  a  wall  for  a  lost  past,  a  complaint  against  time 
and  forhme.  or  an  a.<ipiraT.ion   after  the  unattainable   instead  of  an 
echo  of  the  divine  word  that  "  all  is  good."     Art  must,  therefore,  in 
&  lense,  be  joyous  •*   if  it  is  not  to  fall  beneath  its  idea,  it  mnat  at 
leut  return  in  its  final  note  to  joy.     If  it  admits  the  tragic  contrasts 
(rf  life,  it  must  not  lose  itself  in  them  ;  it  must  carry  us  beyond  "  fear 
and  terror,"  even  if  it  has  to  carry  us  through  them.     It  must  not 
leare  us  victims  of  such  passlous  without  a  reconciling  atonement, 
which  makes  us  accept  the  event,  not  merely  as  an  inevitable  fato, 
but  aa  an  issuo  in  which  the  dramatic  evolution  of  character  has 
brought  about  itn  own  destiny.     Thus,  even,  when  it  goes  beyond  the 
Jirst  and  simplest  theme  of  poetic  imagination,  and  ceases  to  be  an 
expiesnou  of  man's  joy  in  the  response  of  nature  to  the  demands  uf 
his  spirit,  it  must  restore  the  broken  harmony  by  giviug  us,  even  in 
the  utmost  tragic  catastrophe,  the  sense  of  the  rcalizatiou  of  a  law 
in  which  wo  are  more  deeply  interested  than  even  in  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  the  individual.      If,  on  the  contrary,  a  poem  throws  us  back 
upon  ourselves,   jarred  and  untuned  as  by  a  consciousness   of  inex- 
plicable accident  or  meaningless  sorrow,  or  if  it  leaven  us  strained 
with   a  vacant  longing  for  we   know  not   what,  we   may  safely  say 
that  we  have  been  cheated  by  a  false  semblance  of  art,  or  at  best  by 
an  art  which  wilfully  seeks  to  destroy  the  sources  of  its  own  power. 
For  contradiction,  division,  external  limitation  are  tlic  prose  of  life; 
and  art  h  art,  poetry  is  poetry,  only  as  it  disentangles,  unites,  and 
reconciles,  giving  us,  if  not  the  open  vision,  at  least  the  presentment 
or  "  Ahnung  "  of  the  unity  which  is  beneath  and  beyond  it. 

In  a  sense,  then,  «e  may  admit  that  poetic  art  is  merely  ideal. 
It  must  be  ideal  just  because  it  holda  so  closely  to  the  immediate 
reality  or  sensuous  presence  of  its  objects,  even  while  it  lifts  them 
beyond  thoae  limits  and  conditions  which  are  attached  to  the 
things  of  sense.  It  cannot  therefore,  crcn  in  tragedy,  go  fairly 
down  into  the  region  of  conflict  and  limitation,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  domain  of  prose.  It  shrinks  from  the  abstractions  and 
^visiona  of  seicuee,  as  fatal  to  that  imnicfliatc  unity  and  life  which 
•  »  Erait  ut  d«  Lcbca.bnMr  iit  di«  Kntwt.  '     l-^hlllw.) 
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it  cKunot  stirrcador.     Hence  its  "  old  quarrel  "  with  philmoph^. 
Phtlosophr  is,  f'n  /Ac  atit,  at  one  with  poetry.      It  might  evca  be 
eaid  that  vltimaiely  it  is  uothiiig  more  than  an    attempt  to  prore 
that  whicli  jjoctry  assumes  as  given,  or  to  caable  ns  bv  reflcctioo  t«  i 
recognize  as  the  auivcmal  principle  of  reality  that  ideal  which  poeti/ 
exhibits  tu  us  in  speeial  creations.      Yet  the  essential  differcseei  wf  ^ 
method  make  it  difficult  for  two  such  disparate  actiritica  to  cone  Is 
any  uuderstaudiug  with   each   other.     Flato^   in  wliom  the  perfott 
union  of  these  two  forms  of  spiritual  life  was  most  ucorly  realized,  b  , 
also  the  writer  who  moat  strongly  insists  on  their  essential  oppcMttioo.  , 
lu  truth  they  may  be  said  to  start  in  opposite  dircetiona,  and  odIt  (a 
coincide  in   their  final  goal.      For  philosophy,  whatever  nltinuiielr  i 
it  may  flo  to  point  towards  unity,  Li  ohligcd  to  bcj^in  by  canriar 
abstraction  and  division  to  a  further  extent  than  even  seionct.    If 
it   aims   at   a    final  syntheaia,  it    ia  on  the    basis  of  an    UDS|iani^| 
analysis  ;  if  it  seeks  to  tied  a  living  unity  in  the  world,  it  is  noyjj| 
restoring  the    immediate    life,  which  science  destroys    that   it '^H 
disaect    the  dead   body.      Uathcr   its    business  ia  to    complete  ^sl 
sctentiiic  disintc-gration  that,  through  death,  it  may  reach  a  HidMi 
life.     It  is  essential  to  philosophy  to  separate  the  apiritual  fronl^l 
natural,  the   higher  life   from  the  lower  life,  the  subject  from  tlo 
object,  the   nnirersal   from   the  particular,  the   ideal  from  the  re«l. 
Thus  it  curries  us  deep  into  the  region  of  abstraction  and  divistoa,  or 
contradiction  and  controversy,  and  if  it  also  can  be  said  to  can^  u& 
beyond  that  rc<^ion,  yet  in    this  respect  ita  work  is  never  coiD|Jete,i 
and  the  unswcr  it  gives  iu  one  age  requires  to  be,  if  not  esscatiallr 
changed,   yet  deepened   and  widened    and    translated    into   a  ncr  i 
language  with  the  changing  experiences  of  auoUier  age.     Thus  tiwl 
element   of  pure  theory  must  always  be  a  dangerous,  and  majr  CTen  i 
be   a  fatal,  element  to  the  poet ;  for  it  severs  that  which  it  ii  bis 
peculiar  function  to  keep  uuitetl,  and  even  where  it  reunites,  it 
to  accomplish   its  syuthesis  in   a  region   of  thought   in  which 
sensuous  forms  of  poetry  nan  hardly  breathe  and  live. 

'Hicse  general  considerations  may  serve  as  an  iotrodaction  to 
remarks  on  Goethe's  attitude  towards  philosophy  and  its  infl 
his  intellectual  development.  Goethe  owed  mucli  to  particulir 
philosophen  ;  we  can  often  trace  ia  his  work  iDdications  of  the  atuiiT 
of  Plato,  and  still  mora  of  Spiitoza.  !Nor  could  he  at  any  timewilk* 
draw  himself  from  the  influence  of  the  great  con  tern  poraueoas  noro- 
mont  of  idealistic  thought,  to  which  his  own  mental  developtotst 
moved  in  parallel  lines,  and  on  which  it  frequently  reacted.  Dot 
towards  philosophy  in  general  ho  preserved  throughout  his  Ufe  > 
self-defensive  attitude — a  sort  oE  armed  neutrality.  While  he  wd- 
oomed  suggestions  from  it  which  were  kindred  with  Lis  onn  «s/ 
of  thinking,  and  even  willingly  appropriated  many  of  its  renUt^W 
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alwajr>  tried  to  keep  his  miud  from  being  iuduonced  by  its  methodii 
aod  processes,  lie  shrank  from  it,  at  first  bf  a  kind  of  instinct,  and 
afterwards  with  a  distiDct  coarictioD,  that  aay  nearer  approach 
would  be  dangerous  to  that  intuitive  process  of  iraagluatiou  which 
vaa  the  source  of  hia  own  strength.  Snch  reserve  and  self-limitatioa 
was  Tcrv  characteristic  of  (roethe ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  many- 
sidediie-ss,  no  one  ever  realized  more  distinctly  the  necessity  of 
keeping  within  his  own  province.  That  each  one  must  know  hiinsolf 
in  the  sense  of  knowing  his  work,  and  must  rcfnfle  to  atloMT  himself 
to  he  drawn  away  from  it  to  interests  and  pursuits  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  hiK  faculty,  was  for  him  tlio  first  maxim  of  sclf-enlture. 
His  obedience  to  it  has  often  subjected  him  tu  acrioiu  moral  charges, 
on  the  ground  that  tiiK  pursuit  of  sclf-cutiure  involved  a  narrow  aelf- 
absorption  and  a  scltinh  indiDcrenco  to  the  interests  of  bis  nation  or 
of  humanity.  Such  a  \\vw  might  Bp|ienl  to  expressions  tiko  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  Lavater:  "The  passion  to  lift  the  pyrnmifl 
of  my  being,  the  basis  of  which  is  assigned  and  established  for  me, 
as  high  as  possible  into  the  air,  outweighs  everything  else,  and  permits 
me  scarcely  for  one  municnt  to  forget  it."  But  we  must  interpret 
tax  exaggerated  phrase  like  this  by  Goethe's  Df^n<cx  pressed  con- 
"viction  that  we  necessarily  become  bunglers  and  meddlers  when 
•wc  interfere  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  "  orbit  fixed  for  our 
existence  by  eternal  laws."  Activity  that  does  not  advance  our  own 
aelf-cnllure  will,  he  holds,  be  nseftil  to  no  other  man.  Fur  him,  as 
for  Plato,  all  the  virtues  were  summed  up  iu  each  one  doiog  his  owu 
basinew  and  avoiding  to  interfere  with  that  which  is  the  business  of 
others.  On  this  principle  we  can,  at  least,  partly  explain  what  gave- 
so  much  odence  to  the  ]iatriotism  of  bis  countrymen — his  attttado- 
daring  the  war  of  liberation.  In  the  "  Awakening  of  Kpimcnidca," 
a  poem  which  was  written  after  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  and  in  which 
be  expresses  a  kind  of  penitence  for  his  silence  during  the  national 
B^i^ggl^t  he  suggests  the  excuse  that  the  part  he  was  cathnl  by  his 
nature  to  play  was,  not  to  share  in  the  war,  hut  to  prepare  for  the 
lugher  civilization  that  should  arise  after  the  war  was  ended.  Kpi- 
luenidcs,  who  represents  Goctbr,  is  made  to  say  :  "  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  boors  of  rest ;  it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  suffer  wilb  ynu  ;  for 
the  pain  you  have  brjme  makes  you  greater  than  1."  But  the  answer 
of  the  priest  is :  *'  Blame  not  the  will  of  the  (Jods  that  thou  hajit. 
S*ined  many  a  year;  they  bavc  kept  thee  in  quictncs*  to  that  thj' 
neling  may  be  pure  {'iat$  du  rein  empfinUea  kantut).  And  »o  thou 
wt  ia  harmony  with  the  future  days  to  wbieh  history  offers  our  paia 
wid  sorrow,  onr  endeavour  and  our  coutage." 

It  was  a  similar  feeling  that  made  Goethe  generally  keep  phitn. 
•^Pby,  M  it  were,  at  arm's  length,   while   at  the  same  time  kt» 
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recognized  the|)otuts  of  contact  which  it  ofTeredto  him,     la  % 
to  Jacobi  be  says : 

"Yon  can  estiily  imftgine  my  Httitude  to  philoiophy.  When  U  Uys  if«! 
for  divinoD  I  ciiDQot  get  on  with  it ;  indeed  I  may  say  that  it  hsa  ocoasioi 
doD«  me  hann  \>y  disttirbiDg  me  \n  my  natural  course.  Bat  wbso  it  unnai 
or  rath«r,  when  it  elerates  and  coofirms  our  origioal  feeliDg  as  tfaou|li  v* 
were  one  witK  Kature,  and  elevatea  il  into  a  poacefu]  intuIttoD  that  uitiUr  iu 
externa)  ffvycpiiric  and  itditpurts  a  divine  life  is  present  to  ui,  even  if  wc  in 
not  pcruitcted  to  lead  such  a  life  oursvlvea — ^Chen  it  lb  welcome  to  &m,ib4 
you  may  reckon  upon  my  a^nijwiLhy." 


M 


From  this  we  may  explain  the  charm  which  he  found  in  tie  > 
philosophical    work  from   the  influence  of  which  he  T\cvtT  hied  to 
withdraw  himaelf — the  "Ethics  of  Spinoia."     That  strange  book. in 
which  the  soul  of  poetry  is  clothed  in  the  body  of  geometir,  to^ 
hold  of  Goethe   at  an   early  period,  so  soon  as   he  bad  begint  t» 
emerge  out  of  the  "  storm  and  stress "  of  his  youth ;  and  tliroii|h 
all   his   subsequent    life    he   continued    to    refresh   aad    itreogtltfik^ 
himself  with  its  doctrine   of  all-embracing  unity  and  diKiDtemttiA 
love.     The  extreme  antagonism  of  Spiuoxa'a  methods  of  thinking 
and  cipre«sioii   to  his  own   contributed  to  the  attraction.     Uetsir 
in    Sjiinoza    his    intellectual    complement,    whom    he    could 
without  being  in  any  way  tempted  to  go  beyond  himself. 


m 


"  I  lis  all-re[:[)udHng  peace  contrasted  with  my  all-agilaling  oiidoaTonr;  hli 
intt'llpchial  metliod  wjis  the  opposite  counterpart  of  my  pcH-tii;  way  of  fwlxj 
and  e^prcsaing  myself;  nnil  even  the  inRexibTe  regularity  of  hit  bfion 
prooctture,  which  might  be  ooniiidered  ill-ndnptcd  to  moral  auhjeotc.  vaik 
me  bis  most  pasaion&ta  schobtr  and  his  devoted  odhurent.  Mind  Bad  tuan, 
understanding  and  sense  woro  drawn  together  with  an  inevitable  clMttw 
ofUnity.  and  this  at  tho  same  time  prodaccd  an  intimate  union  betTOE 
individuals  of  the  most  different  type." 


I 


Goethe  never  attempted  to  master  the  Spinozistic  philosophy 
system ;  he  tells  us,  indeed,  that  be  never  even  read  the  Kthics  throi 
at  one  iimc.  But  he  kept  reading  in  it,  as  people  read  in  the  Bible,  to 
get  strength  and  inspiration,  and  to  confirm  himself  in  those  principle 
that  gradually  bad  become  almost  identified  with  his  conseioiuacia 
of  himself.  No  other  philosophy  ever  came  so  close  to  him  :  thoti|li 
his  early  aasosiation  with  Herder  brought  him  indirectly  under  mu^ 
philosophic  influences,  and  in  particular  wc  ofteu  find  him  usini;  t^ 
ideas  and  language  of  Leibuitz.  To  the  Critical  philosophy,  io  wbicb 
the  subject  seemed  to  be  set  agaiust  the  object  and  the  ideil 
separated  from  the  rcHl.  htj  at  first  felt  an  instincuve  rcpuUiou. 
But  at  a  later  time,  intercourse  with  Schiller,  who  profe&sed  hiaitclT 
a  Kantian  but  who  tried  to  soften  Kant's  sharp  contrast  betveen 
the  moral  aud  the  natural,  did  something  to  remove  his  objectioo*. 
And  the  "  Critique  uf  Judgment,"  in  which  Kant  hitmelf  undertakes 
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the  same  task  of  mediation  bctwecu  freedom  and  nature,  vas  a  book 

*lmost  eutirely  to  his  miud.      He  detected  the  way  in  which  Kaat, 

iprcially  in  thU  {inal  developmeut  of  his  philosophy,  points  ("  as  by  a 

le  gesture")  beyond  the  limllattous  which  he  seems  to  lix  for  the 

Ktelligenceof  maD,aiid  with  acurioustumiQg'of  the  tables,  he  claimed 

[mI'h  account  of  the  "  intuitive  uoderatanding  "  as  a  fit  description  of 

l.tbc  Irue  synthetic  method  for  the  discovery  of  Nature's  laws  which  he 

[]|td  himself  followed.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  repelled  by  the  one- 

led  Idealism  of  I'^cbte,  who  exaggerated  that  aspect  of  the  critical 

^philosophy  with   which  he  was  Jeast  in  sympathy,  and  he  seldom 

s/ieaks  of  "  the   great  £go    of    Ossmaustadt "  without  a  shade   of 

itaviy.     There  is  even  a  trace  of  malicious  satisfaction  iu  the  way  in 

irliich  he  relates  how  Kichte  had  his  windows  broken  by  the  students 

of  Jena  :  "  not  ttic  most  pleasant  way  of  becoming  couviuccd  of  the 

existence  of  a  non-ego."     The  farther  development  of  the  ideas  of  tlie 

*'  C^ritiquo  of  Judgment,"  by  which  SchcUing  brought  Idealism,  so  to 

«j>cak,  into  »  line  with  SpinuzLsm,  excited   his  eager  interest,  and  lie 

e'vca  spealis  of  the  advance  of  philosophy  as  having  helped  him  to 

reconcile  himself  to  many  things  that  had  repelled  him  at  an  earlier 

time,   and  especially   as   havitig   cousittcrably  changed   his    view  of 

ClartstiBnity,      Stilly  on  the  whole,  except  in  the  case  of  Spinoza,  Uis 

attitude  to  philosophy  is  that  of  an  onteidnr  who  accepts  its  lielp  when 

it  seems  to  support  his  own  way  of  thinking,  but  disregards  it  when 

U  does  not.      And  hia  ultimate  view  of  it  seems  to  be  that  indicated 

^y  the  (somewhat  ambignoas)  aphorism,  that  "  man  is  not  born  to  solve 

tic  problem  of  the  universe,  but  to  find  out  wherein  it  consiats." 

What  has  just  beep,  said  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  Goethe's 
relations  to  philosophy.  Such  a  summary,  however,  can  tell  us  very 
h'ttlc  about  Goethe,  unless  wc  are  able  to  bring  it  into  definite  rela- 
tion with  the  difi'crrnt  stages  of  his  intellectual  history.  Id  this 
article  we  can  only  attempt  to  indicate  one  or  two  turning-points  in 
that  history,  and  especially  to  show  how  it  was  that,  at  one  of  these 
turning-points,  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  gained  an  great  n  power 
over  bim,  and  how  at  a  later  time  it  combined  itself  with  other  influ- 
ences to  ])roduce  that  distinctive  cast  of  thought  which  wc  trace  in 
all  his  later  works. 

The  first  question  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  about  an  original 
genius  like  ( loetlie,  who  has  done  so  much  to  change  the  main  current 
of  European  thought,  is  as  to  his  relation  to  the  past.  Against  what 
had  he  to  revolt — from  what  had  he  to  free  himself,  in  order  to  open 
the  way  for  the  new  life  that  was  in  him  ?  And  on  the  other  side, 
with  what  already  acting  forces  could  be  ally  himself?  Born  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  awakened  to  iutcUcctual  life 
between  a  lifeless  orthodoxy  and  an   external   enlightenment  which 
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ms  gradn»1lv  uodcrmining  it,  but  at  tho  sftino  tune   reducing  iuttf 
to  a  platitiide.      Looking  beyond  his   own  country  to  yraoce,  ii]yx\ 
liad  tlien  kW  tlie  prestige  of  culture,  he  found  an  artificial  and  km- 
tocratic   literature  which   repelled   his   youthful   spnpathies,  and  a 
8Ccptici)iin  which    stoppiog   short   in   its   developnient    and    allTiof 
itself  with  the  rising  raatheniaticnl  and  physical  sciences,  was  oa  lb 
way  to  produce  a  niechuuical  theory  of  the  universe,      tie  hadMoagot 
by  heart  the  Qegatire  Icseou  of  Voltaire,  and,  like  Faust,  he  fouud  that, 
wbilc  it  freed  him  from  ail  Ins  superstitions,  it  at  the  ftamc  lime  tntde 
the  world  empty  and  harrcu  to  bim.     And  the  meclianical  philowpky 
which  presented  itself  ia  the  "  Systcme  de  la  Nature,"  as  the  poaitifa 
substitute  for  his  lost  faith,  could  not  but  titl  a  poet's  soul  with  |>i|^| 
horror.    In  Goethe's  aQtobiograpby,  though  writt<:Q  niaay  years  tfiim 
we  can  still  see  the  vehemence  of  his  revolt  against  m  theory  wiucV 
"  reduced  that  which  ajipcars  higher  than  nalure,or  rather  as  tbehigliex- 
nature  in  nature  itself,  to  aimless  and  formless  matter  and  notioB." 

"  It  appeareO  to  us,"  he  declared.  **  so  grey,  so  Cimmerian,  and  so  dead  (Im  j 
we  shuddered  at  it  m  nt  a  gh<:«t.  We  thought  it  the  very  quinteneDceDf  Jrf 
ngc.  AU  w:is  said  to  be  naoesssry,  and  therefore,  no  God.  Why,  we  atked, 
should  uot  a  iiL-<:ci>stLy  for  God  liud  its  ulnce  oaiuug  other  nccesHti>ei*  Vi 
tiunfcEBcd,  indued,  tLat  wo  could  ool  withdraw  ourselves  from  ibe  atasmj 
inllut^nctsof  duy  and  iiijiLi,  of  ihu  tvasoos,  o(  the  climatic  diuiiga,of  ;iltT- 
eicnl  ntid  aDitiml  coiidltiuns ;  ycL  we  fi-U  sometbing  within  us  that  appuid 
arbitrarily  to  assert  itsvIE  u^inst  all  tliese ;  and  again  iKinietliiJig  which  lou^ 
to  couDterpoise  such  aibitroriness  and  to  restore  thi;  equilibrium  of  Uib."  ^^t 

On  the  other  baud,  the  ordinary  ideological  theology,  with  j^ 
external  world    architect  and  externally  dclcrmincd   designs,  coold 
not   seem   to   Goethe   any    more    satisfactory'than   the  mechsbicil 
philosophy.      It  had  indeed  the  same  fanit  as  that  philosophy,  fct  | 
it  too  substituted  an  external  compositlou  of  parts  for  iuucr  life  tad 
derelopment.      He  had  put  such  theology  away  from  him  almoit  b 
his  boyhood,  and  he  could  not  return  to  it.     Then  as  always,  Lcwu 
ready  to  shoot  Voltairian  shafta  of  wit  at  a  doctrine  of  lioal  cantes  , 
which  made  any  accidental  result  uf  the  existence  of  an  object  iota  ' 
its  end.     In   this  state  of  mind,   the   fitry  appeals  of  Kous»eaa  la  i 
Nature,  as  a  po«'cr  within  man  which  is  self-justified  agaiost  crery 
constraint  forced  u[>ou  him  from  without,  could  not  but  produce  the 
greatest  effect  on  Gocthc.      All  his  discontent  with  an  uuproductire 
orthodoxy,  and   all  his  distaste  for  a  disintegrating  scepticism,  com- 
bined to  m»kc  hini  accept  a  creed  which  promised  freedom  to  all  the 
forces  of  his  beiug.      Itousscau  seemed  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
ercrytliltig  that   had  life,  and   to   war  only  with  the  dead;  and  a 
susceptible  poetic  nature,  doubliog  of  itself,  was  only  too  williag  to 
be  rc-assureil  by  hiiu  as  to  the  rigbtness  of  its  own  impulses.     TW 
[agucucss   of  this   gospel   v!,  nature  was   for   a  time 
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Ooethe   by    the  very   intensity   of  the  poetic   impulse  within  Tiim 

wliich    responded  vividly  to  every  impression  from  without.     "See, 

uiY  friend,"  he  writes  iu  an  early   letter,  "  what   ia   the  beginning 

and  end  of  all  writing,  but  the   reprodaction  of  the  world  around 

nc  by   the    inner   worM,   which    seizes   upon   everything,  binds   it 

thcr,  new  creates  it,  kneads  it,  and  sets  it  out  ag&in  in  its  own 

Ann   and   manner."     The  rush   of  youthful  inspiration  seemed  to 

Qced  no  ^utdc,  and  it  spent  its  force  iu  every  direction  from  which 

«xcitement    came    with    what   Goethe    afterwards    called   ''a    dinno 

irantonncas."     The  calm   pngcs  of  the  "  Diehtung  und    Wahrhcit" 

pj-cservo  only  a  feeble   image  of  the  fervour  nud   passion  which  is 

shown  in  the  letters  and  poems  of  tfais  time  of  "  storm  and  atrcai" 

FT-cm  some  of  the  worst  dangers  of  such  a  time,  Goethe  was  sarcd 

bv   the  genuineness  of  his  poetic  impulse.     But  euch  a  living  at 

rtLndom.  with  nil  sails  Ect  and  no  hand  on  the  liclro^  ronld  not  long 

be  possible  even  to  genius.      In  his  case  it  resulted  in  a  crisis  of 

sensibility,  the  image  of  which  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  "  Sorrows 

of  Werthcr/'  a  work  in  which  be  at  once  expressed  the  passions  and 

iUasions  of  his  youth,  and  freed  himself  from  them. 

"  Xaturc  "  is  the  obvious  rallying  cry  of  a  new  generation  striving 
free  itself  from  the  weight  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  an 
'lier  lime.  Such  a  cry  may  often  be  the  exjivession  of  a  very 
Mtifieinl  and  sophistical  state  of  mind,  which,  tiegiuuiiig  in  the  desire 
to  throw  off  that  which  is  really  oppressive,  ends  in  a  fretful  revolt 
against  the  most  necessary  conditions  of  bumau  life.  The  vague 
impulse  of  youth  which  refuses  to  limit  itself  or  give  up  its  "natural 
right  to  all  things,''  the  vain  demand  of  the  heart  to  tiud  an  out- 
ward world  which  corresponds  to  its  wants,  the  rebellion  of  passion 
against  the  destiny  «hich  refuses  it  an  immediate  satisfaction,  the 
iiatred  of  the  untamed  spirit  for  everything  of  the  nature  of  conven- 
tion and  rule — each  and  all  of  these  feelings  readily  disguise  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  a  desire  to  return  to  nature.  But  in  truth 
such,  a  loi:giag  can  least  of  all  he  satisfied  with  the  simple  rustic  and 
<loaiestic  life  which  it  seems  to  admire.  When  it  cries  out — "  O 
forttmatos  uimium,Sua  xi  bona  iioriut  I" — it  forgets  that  knowledge 
-would  be  Fatal  to  such  bliss.  Tlic  self- absorbed,  self-eynscious  spirit, 
preying  upon  itself  in  its  isolating  individualism,  is  least  of  all 
capable  of  that  simple  union  with  others  for  which  it  piues,  of  that 
contentment  with  natural  pleasures  which  it  loves  to  express,  llude 
nature  would  terrify  it  most  of  all,  if  it  could  once  fairly  cume  in 
contact  with  her.  The  discontent  of  the  sentimentalist  with  the 
vorld  is  merely  a  way  of  exprebsing  what  is  really  the  inner  self- 
■coutradictiou  of  his  own  state.  The  exaggerated  image  of  self  stands 
between  him  and  the  world,  iind  gives  rise  to  au  iutiuitc  craving 
wrhich  spurns  every  finite  satisfaction.      Uis  joy   is,  ia  the  language 
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of  Goethe^  a  frtiit  which  is  "corrupted  ere  it   is  brokeo  from 
tree." 

This  strange  emotioanl  disease  vUich  rexes  the  moJero  vortd 
had  its  literary  rcpreseutatives  ia  most  Europeaa  natioDs,  who 
expressed  it  with  nattoual  and  individual  modilicatioDa.  From 
Rousseau,  vbose  vhole  iodiriduality  and  character  was  absorbed  by 
it,  it  received  its  fintt  and  most  complete  expression.  In  tliii 
country,  Byron  combined  it  with  the  fervour  of  an  active  tenipcn>- 
mcut,  and  draped  it  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  costume.  Ooetlie,  in 
his  "  Wcrtbcr,"  gave  tu  it  a  purer  rendering,  combining  it  with  U« 
domestic  sentiment  and  reflective  self-analysis  of  his  nation.  But) 
while  Rousseau  and  even  Byron  were  pcrmaucut  victims  of  the  »etf- 
contradicLury  state  of  feeling  which  tbcy  expressed,  Goethe,  iu  his 
"  Werther,"  found  a  true  ffisUietic  deliverance  fhim  it.  He  cnral 
himself,  su  to  speak,  by  painting  bis  disease.  Ho  cxordscd  the 
spectre  that  barred  his  way  to  a  higher  life  by  forcing  it  to  stand  to 
be  painted.  "  Werther^' was  his  dcmoustration  to  himself  of  the 
emptiness  and  unvrorthincss  of  a  state  of  mind  whose  only  It^t:. 
mate  end  was  suicide.  This,  indeed,  was  not  understood  ai  the 
time.  Goethe  was  haunted  through  life  by  the  "  vteUbetBemttr 
Sehatten  *' — by  a  constant  demand  for  sympathy  from  those  whose 
malady  he  bad  so  perfectly  described  and  who  expected  to  find  in  bim 
a  fellow-sufferer.  But  for  him,  the  writing  of  the  book  was  die 
beginning  of  recovery.  In  his  Autobiography,  he  complains  of  thou 
who  sought  a  direct  moral  leaion  in  a  work  of  art,  and  who  imngine^ 
that  "  Werther  "  was  intended  to  justify  the  acnti mentality  sad 
the  suicide  of  the  hero.  ¥ot  hirasclf,  however,  it  had  a  lesson,  ilif! 
reverse  of  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  it — the  lesson  thit 
TebcUion  against  the  conditions  of  hnman  life  is  not  only  futile,  bm 
irrational.  In  these  limiting  conditions,  he  is  never  wcarr  d 
preaching,  lies  the  way  to  fvcedom.  "  From  the  law  that  binds  all 
men,  he  only  can  be  freed  who  overcomes  himself."  How  far  tkb 
lesson  was  revealed  to  Goethe  in  the  mere  rebound  from  "Werthfriiaj, 
and  how  far  he  owed  it  to  any  external  teaching,  we  cannot  nov 
disentangle.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  eeemei!  to  himself  to  6xA 
it  in  the  pages  of  Spiuoxa.  Goethe's  "  apprenticeship,"  to  use  kti 
own  metaphor,  was  ended  when  Spinoxa  took  in  hi*  inner  life  tkil 
place  which  had  hitherto  been  filled  by  Rousseau,  llie  pasaa^  is 
the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit "  in  which  this  is  expressed  is  fuiifitr, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  here  once  more :—' 

'*  Onr  physicnl  aa  well  as  our  social  lire,  momlity,  custom,  knowlitdg*  of  tbc 
world,  pliiluau]>}iy,  roligiou-^yea,  many  an  iicciiJentAl  occurrvnc* — all  WIlM 
thftt  w<?  mint  renmince.  Ho  ciuth  it  there  which  bvlongs  to  tmr  IiuMC 
being,   which    tvb   cunnot  develop  and   form    outwardly:  rn    macli    thai  n 

■d  from  witbost  to  the  completion    of   our  being  is  withdrawn  fnn  tJ : 
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aad,  agiuOi  *o  much  U  forcod  on  ub  which  ia  both  alien  and  burdensome. 
We  arc  deprived  of  that  which  is  toilnomely  won,  of  that  which  is  granted  by 
kindljr  powers,  and  ore  we  can  see  the  meaning  ot' it,  we  find  oureelves  compelled 
to  give  up  our  personality,  first  by  fragments,  and  then  completely.  In  such 
cawB  it  ia  asuaJ  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  one  who  makes  faces  at  the  SAcrilice 
exacted  of  iiini;  rather,  the  bitterer  the  cu]>,  the  sweater  touiit  be  one's  beur- 
ing,  in  order  chat  the  unconcerned  a|i«ctator  iiuty  not  bo  annoyed  by  a 
grimace. 

"To  solve  this  hard  problem.  Nature  has  furninhod  man  with  n  rich  pro- 
vision of  force,  activity,  and  toughness.  But  what  most  often  comen  to  his 
luflp  ia  his  UDconquuruble  levity.  By  cbia  ho  becomes  capable  of  renouncing 
particular  things  at  each  moment  if  he  cau  only  grasp  at  eometbing  new 
in  the  next.  Thus  uncouscioUEly  we  are  conetatitly  renewing  our  w!iolo 
liyee.  We  put  one  passion  in  place  of  another;  busiaese,  inclinationB, 
amusement^  bobbies,  we  prove  chem  oH  one  nfiei  another,  oniy  to  cry  oat 
tint  'all  ia  vanity.'  No  one  ia  gliockod  at  this  false,  nay,  bliisyihemous, 
speech  ;  uay,  every  one  tlilulu  that  iu  uttering  it  ho  haa  Hoid  uomethtug  wise 
and  unanBwtrablo.  Only  u  few  uiun  thure  aru  wIjo  iiulicipato  such  un- 
bearable feelings,  ant!  in  order  to  escape  from  ull  partial  ronuncintions,  per- 
form one  all-embracing  act  of  rentuctation.  Those  are  the  men  who  convince 
themaelvea  of  the  existence  of  the  eternal,  of  the  necessary,  of  universal  law, 
and  who  seek  to  form  coDceptiona  which  cannot  fml  them,  yea,  which  are 
not  diaturlicd,  but  r»tiuT  confirmt-d,  by  t!ie  conleniplatinn  of  that  which 
pamcK  away.  ]iiit  as  there  ia  something  Mipertinmnn  in  this  nttitmle  of 
mind,  such  persons  are  commonly  held  to  be  inhuman,  witliout  God  and 
aliens  to  the  world,  aad  it  is  much  if  men  refrain  from  decoratiog  them  with 
horns  and  claws." 

"  Reuuuciatiou  once  for  all  m  view  of  tlic  Eternal."  It  was  tliia 
leasou  that  made  Guutlic  fuel  au  "  atmosphere  of  {>cacc  breatLc  upou. 
him"  whenever  he  o|H:ued  his  Spinoza.  Much  may  be  said  iu  some 
reapoctH  agaiust  Ciocthc's  moral  attitude,  but  there  is  one  point  ia 
whicli  it  ia  ecaixcly  possible  to  praise  it  too  much.  No  ouc  ever 
acted  mure  faithfully  ua  the  resolve  to  make  the  beat  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  put  behind  him  with  resolute  cheerfulness  the 
"  bta&phemoUK  speech  that  oil  is  vanity."  It  is  easy  iu  one  way  to 
make  too  much  of  one's  own  life^  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  make  enough 
of  it  in  Uoethe's  sense  of  Liviog  in  the  presentj  aod  drawing  all  the 
good  out  of  it.  AVhere  men  do  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  nor 
are  the  victims  of  one  narrow  iutereat,  their  scLf-occu|iatiott  lb  often 
a  dreaming  about  the  past  and  the  future^  which  isolates  them  from 
other  men  and  from  the  world.  "They  arc  always  losing  to-day, 
hecau&c  there  has  been  a  yesterday,  and  because  to-morrow  is 
oomiug."  "They  littlo  suspect  what  an  inaccessihle  stroogfaold 
that  man  possesses  who  is  always  in  earnest  with  himself  and  the 
things  around  him."  To  he  *'  always  in  earnest"  with  little  things 
as  well  as  great,  with  the  minutest  facts  presented  to  his  obscrration 
as  with  the  most  important  issues  of  life,  to  throw  the  whole  force  of 
his  being  into  a  court  masque  (when  that  was  the  requirement  of 
the  hour}  as  into  a  great  poem  or  a  scientific  discovery;  to  be,  in 
short,  always  intent  upon  the  "  nearest  dnty,"  was  Goethe's  practical 
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philosophy.  With  this  vas  combiaed  a  resolute  abstiuence  from 
complaint,  or  even  from  thought  about  what  is  uot  given  by  notun 
aud  fortttuc,  aud  an  eager  and  thnukful  acceptance  of  what  U  u 
givoQ.  In  one  way,  this  "*  old  ticatlioii,''  as  he  calls  himself,  u 
genuinely  pious ;  he  is  alivays  ackuovlcdgiug  tiia  advantages  ui 
opportunities^  and  almost  never  siieakiugof  liindraoccs;  andbcioeni 
constantly  to  bear  Trith  him  a  aluiiilc-licarttil  cuulideuce  iu  the  good* 
uess  auil  juKlicc  of  the  Power  which  hua  brought  him  just  what  it 
has  brought,  aud  refused  just  what  it  has  rL-fused.  He  belongs  to 
the  order  uf  which  he  nponks  in  the  second  part  of  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  the  order  of  those  who  "  cheerfully  renounce  "  whaletcf 
is  not  granted  to  them,  and  who  come  back  through  a  kind  of 
stoicism  to  an  uptimi^m  which  b^ins  on  a  higher  level.  With 
this  is  connected  an  ungrudging  spirit  in  the  recognition  of  ihc 
excellences  of  others,  and  an  uuctivtuus  readiness  to  further  everv  mc 
in  his  own  way.  It  was  this  pliant  strength,  and  the  faith  on  wliich 
it  rests,  that  attracted  to  Goethe  the  admiration  aud  almost  wonhlp 
of  a  man  so  differcut  as  Carlylc,  who,  in  all  superficial  intemti, 
was  at  an  opposite  pole  of  thought  and  temperament. 

Goethe's   "storm    aud  stress"   period — the   period  of  "aunii- 
dittoncd  effort  to  break  through  all  limitations,"  as  he  ra1l«  it — vu 
ended  with  "  Wcrthcr,"  and  with  it  began  a  movement  towards  lioji 
and  measure,  which  culminated  at  the  period  of  his  Italian  joiimc;. 
If  in  this  new  phase  of  thought  Nature  was  atill  worshipped,  it  irsi 
no  longer  regarded  as   a  power  that   reveals  itself  at  once  io  the 
immediate    appearances  of  the   outward   world,  or   the    immedistt 
impulses  of  the  humnn  spirit.     It  was  now  the  aatura  aatttrant  of 
Spinoza — i.e.,  as  Goethe  conceived  it,  a  plastic  organizing  force  whidi 
works  secretly  ja  the  outward  and  especially  in  the  organic  worlJ, 
and   which   in   human   life  reveals   itself  most  fully   att    the   iilei] 
priuciple  of  art.     Clinging,  as  an  artist,  to  the  eKteroal,  Goethe  do« 
sees  that  the  tnith  of  nature  does  not  lie  immediately  on  the  surfxe, 
but  in  a  unity  which  cftu  be  grasped  only  by  a  penetrative  iasigbt. 
Demanding,  as  a  poet,  tliut  the  ideal  should  not  be  separated  from  the 
sensuous,  he  is  now  conscious  that  the  poetic  truth  of  the  puiiou 
shows  itself,  uot  in  their  immediate  expression,  but  only  when  their 
cutitlict  leads  to  their  "  purification,''  and  so  reveals  a  higher  principla. 
Hence,  though,  even  more  decidedly  than    at  au  earlier  time,  be 
rejects  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  regards  as  breaking  the  sacred 
bond  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  aud  settiug  the  one  against  the  other,  it  is 
an  idealized  materialism  which  he  opposes  to  it.     What  he  feon  titd 
abhors  in  religion  and  in  philosophy  is  the  idea  of  "a  godless  niture 
and  au  unnatural  God/'  *  a  mechanical  world  order  aud  an  extemi) 
world-architect  or  world-go veruor  who  "  lets  the  world  swing  ronnl 
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hia  finger."  "It  befita  Him  to  move  the  world  from  within,  to  cherish 
nature  in  Himself,  and  Himself  in  nature,  so  that  what  lives  and 
tnoves  and  is  in  Hira  never  forgeta  his  force  or  his  spirit"  He  is  filled 
with  the  thought  of  a  power  which  manifests  itself  in  the  facts  of 
nature,  though  only  to  an  eye  which  can  penetrate  through  the 
apparent  ehaoa  to  the  point  where  it  may  be  seen  as  a  cosmos.  The 
great  modern  ideas  of  organism  and  development  have  taken  bold 
upon  him,  and  he  regards  the  artistic  facnlly  as  simply  the  highest 
expression  of  the  shaping  principle  which  works  nndergrouud  iu 
nature.  His  fundamental  ideas  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
pregnant  words  of  Shakespeare,  that 

"  Nctmc  u  mai)c  better  by  no  mean, 
But  natiiTii  nialcBs  tliAt  ineAn  :  no  o'er  tbo  urt, 
Whicli  you  Bay  aiHa  to  luiturc,  ii  aa  art 
Thni  naturo  makoi." 

He  had  come,  he  tells  us,  "to  regard  his  uwu  iudwelUug  poetic 
power  as  simply  and  entirely  nature,"  anci  as  with  him  "  every  idea 
rapidly  changed  itself  into  an  image,"  he  sought  to  express  his 
religious  attitude  by  a  new  reuderiug  of  the  old  myth  uf  Prometheus. 
He  too,  like  Prometheus,  had  a  consciousness  of  "  the  god  within 
liim  "  which  made  Iiim  independent  of  the  gods  above ;  for  his  puetic 
faculty  seemed  to  him  aomcihiug  higher  than  hin  individual  will  and 
impulses— something  that  might  claim  kindred  with  the  productive 
force  of  nature  itself. 

Such  a  view  of  things  wc  may  rail  in  a  special  sense  Hellenic, 
since  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  that  the  higher  spiritual  interests  of 
man  seemed  moat  directly  tn  connect  themselves  with  the  gifts  of 
nature.  The  Greeks  were  led  by  an  almost  unconscious  impnlac  to 
idealise  the  natural  without  ever  breaking  with  it  or  opposing  the 
spiritual  to  it.  Thus  they  showed  themselves  artists  not  only  in  art, 
hut  in  life,  and  escaped  the  paiuful  division  of  the  modem  mind. 

■ 

*•  The  modem,"  wrtteft  Goethe,  "can  scarcely  h«ad  Ills  thoiighto  upon  any 
object  without  throwing  himi-eiriiito  the  infiniie,  !ii  order  Hrtiilly,  iriliingH  go 
well  with  him,  Il>  return  to  a.  limilotl  point;  but  the  ancientJi,  wittnmt  tnivers- 
ing  any  such  circuitous  puth,  ft-U  all  their  iikUvuIu^  re<i)iirfiiirTiu  HLtisfie<! 
vithiu  tho  litiiitH  of  ths  beautiful  world.  Whorttforo  uru  tlioir  poets  and 
hiBtorinns  the  wonder  of  thos«  who  uudurstaad,  the  doipair  of  Uiose  who 
would  imitate  them,  but  because  the  dramaUa  pereana-  whom  tlicy  had  to  set 
on  the  staj^e  took  so  deep  aa  interest  ia  their  own  imracdiule  avU'es,  ju  tho 
narrow  sphere  of  tb^ir  l-'ftthertaod,  in  the  course  nf  their  own  lives  and  that 
of  their  felbw  citizens — because,  in  short,  with  nil  their  heart  and  sont  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  present  ?  Hence  it  could  not  he  difliuult  for 
writers  who  wcr«  Iiilcd  with  n  kindred  spirit  to  make  eikJi  a  present  eternal. 
What  aciuatly  happened  had  for  them  thnt  mngio  value,  which  we  iire 
■earedy  able  to  Jitfach  to  anything  but  that  which  is  thought  and  felt.  They 
clun^  s(i  chiwdy  tn  what  i«  nean>sl,  what  is  truest  and  inofst  real,  that  even 
llieir  fancy  pictures  liave  bone  unrl  marrow.  Man  and  what  is  human  wore 
■nosl  highly  prized,  and  all  man 'a  inward  and  outward  relauons  to  the  world 
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were  exhibited  ns  powerfully  a&  they  irere  apprehended.     For  not  f  et  wi 
thought  and  feeling  dismembered  by  abBtraction ;  not  jpi  had  lEmt  scvcely 
remediable  division  hccn  produced  in  tlie  aound  nature  of  man."  * 

These  irords  bear  the  impreAs  of  the  change  by  which  Goe{^ 
paMcd  from  vbat  is  usually  called  the  rooMUitic  1o  the  clauic  tdwol 
of  art.  From  his  earliest  years  indeed  he  bad  felt  the  chann  of 
Greek  art  and  poetry ;  but  the  productions  of  his  youth  were  animated 
by  anothei-  spirit.  "  Qotx  vou  Berlichingen,"  bis  first  impvrUat 
dramatic  work,  was  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  that  paiaioa  lot 
mediaival  ideals  which  afterwards  wcut  »u  far  iu  Gcrmauy  and  other 
countries ;  and  bis  first  essay  on  art  was  au  enthusiastic  tribute  to 
the  glories  of  Strashuig  Catbcdnil,  Most  of  the  poetic  woda 
attempted  or  sketched  out  iu  this  period,  such  as  "The  VVaodenBg 
Jew  "  and  the  first  outline  of  "  Fuust/'  show  the  same  beat  of  iiuii4; 
and  in  "  Werther  "  the  endless  lament  of  modern  sentimeBtsUsa 
over  the  separation  of  the  real  from  the  ideal  reached  its  ne  fbur 
nltra  of  expresuou.  But  with  this  work  Goethe,  as  we  hare  fceo, 
made  a  return  upon  himself,  and  almost  Tiolently  rejected  firom  Lin 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  romanticism.  lie  became  the  swoni  enoDj 
of  all  formless  and  chaotic  productions,  and  insisted  with  growing 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  form  and  measure.  It  is  a  saperfidal 
indication  of  this  that  he  began  to  versify  bis  dramatic  works,  ctoi 
those  that  bad  at  first  been  composed  in  prose,  and  iu  many  cases  to 
select  classic  subjects  and  use  classic  metres.  Tbe  same  chsogt 
showed  itself  in  other  contcmporauoous  nritcrs,  as,  for  example,  in 
Schiller,  whose  "  Goiter  Ghccbeulauds "  is  au  cxprc&sion  of  tbst 
admiration  for  the  repose  aud  harmony  of  the  antique,  which  wM 
awakened  in  him  in  the  Tcaction  against  the  untamed  Tioleneeof 
"  The  Kubhcrs."  But  it  is  characteristic  tliat  while  Schiller  cxprenes 
this  feeling  as  a  longing  for  something  unattainable — something  tbsl 
has  once  for  all  been  taken  from  men  by  the  progress  of  honua 
thought  and  cuu  never  be  perfectly  recovered — Goethe  has  bo  such 
word  of  despair.  For  him  the  ideal  is  there  before  us  in  nature  for 
our  cyca  tu  sec,  if  they  can  only  look  deep  enough,  and  it  is  worldu 
in  the  poet's  mind  now,  as  in  Greece,  to  reproduce  itself  in  art.  Hii 
dawning  friendship  with  Schiller  was  disturbed  when  the  latter  b<^iB 
to  insist  upon  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  no  experience  can  ever  W 
adequate  to  an  idea.  Goethe  reflected,  however,  that  if  Schiller  heM 
that  to  be  an  idea  which  he  expressed  as  experience,  there  most  he 
some  mediating  link  between  them.  "I  told  him  that  I  v&s  glad 
to  think  that  I  had  ideas  without  knowing  it,  and  that  I  could  cfot 
see  them  with  my  eyes." 

This  last  expression  has  immediate  reference  to  Goethe's  scieodCe 
views,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Alctamorphosis  of  Plants. 

*  Goetho'a  "  Easy  on  fVuckelnuoo." 
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like  aII  his  contributions  to  biolo^,  vas  inspired  bj  tlic  idea 
that  there  is  a  unity  of  principle  in  all  life,  and  that  it  develops 
toward  diversity  by  continuous  modification  of  a  single  form.  Tlii* 
idea  led  him  to  rc<j:ard  all  plants  na  variations  on  a  single  type,  and 
all  the  parts  of  each  plant  as  correlative  modificatiouo  of  one  simple 
form  by  which  it  has  becu  adapted  to  various  functions.  The  aaiue 
principle  guided  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  traces  iu  man  of  the 
ioterm axillary  bone,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  structure  of  man  from  that  of  the  apes,  and  also  made  liim 
one  of  the  first  to  maintain  that  all  parts  of  the  skull  are  modified 
vertebnc.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  being  in  a  technical  sense  an 
amateur  in  science,  Goethe  grasped  the  idea  of  development,  and 
used  it  to  throw  light  upon  the  Dnimnl  kingdom,  when  as  yet  few  or 
none  of  the  professed  biologists  had  reached  such  a  point  of  view. 
Nor  did  be  regard  these  biological  studies  as  a  something  distinct 
from  Ilia  poetic  woik.  On  the  eoutrary,  he  conceived  them  to  be 
a  necessary  complement  or  continuation  of  tliat  work,  and  he  com- 
plained of  the  imperfect  insight  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
that  ho  was  wasting  time  upon  scientiJic  studies  that  might  have 
been  better  spent  in  poetic  creation,  and  who  did  not  detect  how 
this  interest  "sprang  out  of  his  inmost  being.''*  And  when  aa 
eminent  naturalist  complimented  him  on  his  "objective  thinking" — 
ie.,  on  his  power  of  giving  himself  up  tu  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  extract  their  secret — he  did  not  hesitate 
to  claim  for  himself  in  the  same  sense  the  power  of  being  objective 
in  poetry  [GerjenstainUiche  Dichlung)  :—■ 

"Cprlaio  great  motives,  legends,  ancient  traditions  so  deeply  imprOGBed 
titemfielves  apoa  my  raind,  that  I  kept  them  3iving  and  uctive  withm  me  for 
thirty  or  forty  yoars.  To  me  h  appeured  the  tnosi  heaatirul  of  posaesBions  to 
see  such  worthy  images  renewed  in  my  tma)^iaation,  in  which  they  were,  indeed, 
Dootinually  CnmaformL-il,  yd  without  being  altered,  till  at  laet  they  were  miaed 
to  a  purer  form  aud  a  more  dcfiaito  expression." 

These  words  well  express  the  manner  of  Goethe's  poetic  pro- 
duction. It  was  not  his  way,  as  it  was  the  way  of  Schiller,  to  con- 
centrate his  thoughts  upon  a  suhjc^ct,  and  force  his  geniiin  into 
action.  Kather  he  watched  tlie  creations  as  they  grew  wilhiri  him, 
and  used  his  conscious  intelligence  only  to  defend  the  work  from  all 
incongruous  elements.  Such  "  objective  poetry  "  cannot  be  an  easy 
matter  even  for  the  greatest  of  poets.  As  it  takes  murh  metapbysic 
to  keep  free  from  mctaphysic,  so  it  requires  no  little  critical  and 
reflective  power  in  the  poet  to  purge  out  the  dross  of  prose  from  his 
vork,  and  especially  to  free  its  pure  intuitive  unity  from  the  artifice 
and  mechanism  of  reflection.  Above  all  it  requires  a  certain  stubborn 
faith   in  the  "  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse  when    the  whole  world 

•  "CWDpwpi  in  rr»n»,"  November,  1792. 


sccins  adverse/'  a  resolute  maintenntice  uf  tlic  consciuasima 
poetic  harmoDj  in  the  lace  of  all  tlie  discards  of  life,  which  it  iaai 
for  the  poet,  just  in  proportioD  as  the  very  condition  of  his  exifJeooc 
ift  his  susceptibility  to  impression.  And  for  the  modem  poet  t}ui 
ifl  harder  than  for  the  ancient,  bccaiuc  the  movement  of  bistonr  Kv 
brought  with  it  new  prohlems  and  causes  of  division.  The  greaur 
the  conflict  of  man's  nature  with  itaolf  and  vitb  circumstance,  tlie 
more  diBicult  has  become  the  artist's  task  of  making  music  out  uf  tbe 
jarring  forces  in  and  around  him,  and  preventing  their  confnsioo  and 
conflicl  from  mingling  vith  his  song.  In  a  passage  alreadf  qaote4, 
aa  in  many  others,  Goethe  expresses  his  sense  of  the  effort  vUdi 
the  modem  rcqinrrs  to  make  in  onlcr  to  place  and  keep  himself  «t  t 
point  of  view  which  the  Greek  took  up  almost  by  instinct.  Aai 
it  is  indeed  thin  effort  it<teir,  and  the  conscioiuncwi  of  it,  which  pre- 
vents Goethe  from  crer  being  wholly  Greek.  Kven  in  those  of  In 
works  that  are  most  filled  with  the  cplril  of  antiquity,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  time.  He  is  not  a  Greek,  bccan«,iii 
order  to  reach  the  "peace  and  purity  of  the  antique,"  he  hw  to 
conquer  an  antagonism  which  for  the  Greek  did  not  exist.  Tkti 
feeling  is  expressed  half-humorously  in  his  account  of  a  coQvena* 
tion  with  Schiller,  who  regarded  the  Fall  is  a  desirable  event,  bccaaic 
only  by  it  could  man  rise  above  his  animal  innocence ;  white  Gixtjie 
maiut-aiued  that  such  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  dcrelopniciil 
wag  a  disaster.  In  the  same  spirit  be  sometimes  spotte  of  tlu 
Reformation  as  a  violent  crisis  which  delayed  the  proprvss  of 
civilization,  and  condemned  the  nerolutionary  struggle  of  his  <wt 
day  as  a  disturbance  to  peaceful  culture.  "  I  hate  all  Tiolcnt  o»er- 
turns,  because  in  them  men  lose  as  mucli  aa  they  gain.  AU  tbtt 
in  violent  and  precipitate  displcasea  me,  because  it  is  not  cooformible 
to  nature.  In  politics,  as  in  uature,  the  true  method  is  to  wait" 
Struggle,  warfare,  revolution  is  to  him  the  negative  and  the  banvB^ 
and  even  patriotism,  with  its  exaltation  of  one  nalioa  at  the  eipeoieof 
another,  is  a  doubtful  virtue.  "  How  eould  I  take  up  arms  witbott 
hate?"  he  cries.  "  National  hate  is  a  particular  hate  ;  it  is  in  a  k)vci 
region  that  it  is  most  energetic  and  ardent;  but  there  is  a  height  it 
which  it  vanialicn,  when  one  is,  m  to  speak,  above  nationalitiet,  aifl 
one  feels  the  happiness  and  misery  of  a  neighbouring  peopis  m  k 
own."  This  idea  of  all  negation,  contro^-ersy,  and  conflict  is  fon* 
thing  essentially  evil  is  embodied  in  his  wouderfol  emtins  ^ 
Mephistopheles,  the  disintegrating  spirit  who  is  eontiuoally  wimct 
against  life  and  energy,  but  who  is  tolerated  by  the  divine  poww, 
because  man  is  ro  fond  of  "  unconditioned  peaoe,"  and  reqaim  b> 
be  fretted  and  provoked  into  activity.  Even  so  much  toleratioa  « 
this,  however,  is  for  God  and  not  for  man,  ^rho  is  called  to  "  bste  tk 
ilcvil  and  him  only,*'  to  withdraw  himself  from  all  that  is  nc^Un, 
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Tiolcnt,  and  destmctira,  and  to  dcrotc  all  his  life  to  that  vliich  w 
poaitirc  and  productive,  and  who  thus  only  can  hopo  for  a  final 
deliverance  from  the  base  coiapanion  vho  is  alloved  ia  this  world 
to  haunt  him. 


If' 

^^U  h. 


'G«ieUat  i»t  du  ttttU  Glied 
l>er  GeUlarveU  vom  B<«eD  : 
Wer  itDTner  atrabend  uch  bcmUbt 
Dca  kOoDta  sit  erli^va." 


is  here,  perhaps,  that  ve  find  the  limitations   of  (ho  gcniiin 

of    Goethe,    liuiitatious    n-bich    were    ciosely    couueutud    with     tUn 

sources  of  his  slreugtb.      As  to  the  artist  the  imm^Hlinto  voiifuoua 

form    of  realily   ia    iiidi8t>eu8aljle,   so    Gocthu   wua   jciiltm*   of   aujr 

iaBQence  that  tvuiU  to  iiiur  or  destroy  it.      Division,  jinin,  and  ovil 

appeared  to  him  tu'j  great  a  price  to  pay  crcti  for  the  highest  good, 

and,  in  the  spirit  of  hits  master  Spiiiur,a,  lie  was  inclined  to  deny  that 

such  a  price  was  necd^sar}'.      lie  demanded  that  llic  highcnt  ithonhl  hn 

attained  without  a  breach  with  naturej  and  merely  by  continuinK  hor 

work  upon  a  higher  platform.      Hence  he  wan  rc[ielled  from  history 

as  he  was  repelled  from  politics,  by  the  violence   oi'   the  struggles, 

the  depth  of  the  divisions,  and  the  greDtucai  of  the  Nncrtfioen  with 

which  the  progress  of  man  is  purchased.      Ilcnec  also  he  could  not 

accept  the  Christinn  idea  of  life.      It  is  true,  ns  wc  have  seen,  that 

he  was  inspired  with  the   great   moral    idea  of  rcnuncintion,  but  hi* 

interpretation  of  it  is  somewhat  different  from   the  Christian  tntor- 

pretatiun.     He  doe«  not  exactly  bid  us  die  to  self  that  we  may  lire; 

he  bids  us  renounce  all  that  nature  and  fortune  refuse  u*,  in  the 

confidence  that  if  we  keep  working  on   to   the   end  "  nature  will  he 

obliged  to  gire  us  another  form    of  existence   when   that  which  wc 

have  can  no  longer  contain  our  spirit."     TIic  diflerenco   may  seem 

almost  rerbal,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  a  slight  change  of  tone 

the  one  lessuo  may  be  made  to  pass  into  the  other.      Nay,  vo  may 

even  s&y  that  sueh  a  change  of  tone   is  perceptible    in    some  of  the 

later    works    of  Crocthe    liimselF.      But    in    the    first    instance,  the 

rarialion    of  expression   concealed    a  real   diff'erencn  of    spirit.      It 

ihowed  that  Goctfae  feared  and  shrank  from  what  haji  been  caltetl  "  th« 

earnestness,  the  pain,  the  patience  and  the  labour  of  the  negatiTB," 

through   which    the   Christian   spirit  reaches   a  higher  atllrmnUve ; 

that  he  could  not  reconcile  hinuelf  to  *  war  with  natnre  even  a«  the 

way  to  a  higher  reconciliation. 

This  difference  between  the  Ooethean  and  the  Christinn  uim 
of  life  showed  itself  in  the  most  marked  way  in  {Joethe  after  hi* 
Italian  journey.  At  that  time  he  was  m  inibuml  with  the  naluraliatJcr 
spirit  of  antiquity  thai  he  regnrdc^l  the  produolions  of  mediicTal  art 
as  for  the  moat  part  monstrotiltes,  or  at  least  m  eeecntrteitiea  that 
were  not  to  be  copted.     He  eren   fell  and   oeeasionally  exprefwifl 
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a  violent  repulsion  towards  ihc  symbols  of  Cbrnttan  wonhip, 
and  took  pleuore  in  proclaiming  himself  a  "  bcathen."  At  t 
later  period  the  bitterness  of  tbis  aat^oaism  disappeared.  Ai 
his  exclusive  Ilcllcuism  was  graduallv  modified  bv  advancing  yeza 
he  became  ready  to  admit  the  value  and  even  the  supreme 
moral  importance  of  Christian  ideas.  "  It  is  altogether  stnta??  tq 
me,"  he  writes  to  Jacobi,  in  reference  to  the  dramatist  Werner, 
"that  I,  on  old  beathen>  should  see  the  Cross  planted  in  my  on 
ground^  and  hear  Christ's  blood  and  wounds  poetically  preacKefl, 
without  its  oScnding  me.  Wc  owe  this  to  the  higher  point  of  iriei 
to  which  philosophy  haa  raised  us/'  His  "truly  •Tulian  bat«  fa> 
Christianity  and  soKsallcd  Cbmtians/'  he  declared  on  one  occatim, 
witli  a  touch  of  humour,  had  softcucd  itself  with  ycara,  bo  tUal  Irttk 
was  wauling  to  make  him  say  with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  the 
Acts,  "What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptised  I"  Aod  in  thr 
'^Wanderjahrc/'  he  makes  a  brood  distini-tioii  between  the  "eUmic 
religions "  and  the  religion  which  teaches  "  reverence  for  tbit 
which  is  beneath  us,"  recognizing  in  the  latter  the  highest  of  all 
religions.  He  adds,  however,  that  it  mnat  not  be  understood  to  ««- 
elude  the  other  two  religions — the  religioD  of  rcrerence  for  that  whicfc 
ia  above  us,  and  the  religion  of  revcreuce  for  equals.  The  ownecr 
of  his  ideal  educational  institution,  when  asked  which  religion  he 
accepts,  has  to  answer:  "Alle  drei " — each  and  nil  of  the  th«e 
religions  that  have  divided  man's  allegiance  in  the  po^t. 

In  truth  Goethe's  quarrel  with  Christianity  was  due  to  two  caata 
which  were  at  first  closely  connected,  but  which  arc  capable  of  bein* 
separated.  Tn  the  first  place,  as  has  been  sug^stcd  above,  it  in* 
due  to  his  viewing  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  the  other  world,  a 
religion  whose  God  was  not  the  principle  of  all  life  in  nature  aod 
man,  but  an  external  creator  and  governor.  In  the  second  place,  tt 
was  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  ascetic  or  negative  element  in 
Christianity,  and  to  the  divorce  of  the  natural  and  ipiritiul 
which  is  connected  therewith.  Now  the  first  of  these  objectioia 
rested  on  a  mental  characteristic  which  Goethe  could  scarcely  h 
surrendered  without  ccajilug  to  be  Goethe,  the  born  cacroy  of 
that  is  transcendent,  ail  that  carries  us  into  a  region  beyond  tlic 
possibility  of  human  expericaco.  It  was  the  vocation  of  Goethe's  life 
to  teach  that  what  in  thi*  sense  cannot  be  brought  within  our  reicb, 
is  as  good  as  nothing  for  ns.  His  objection  to  Christianity  on  thia 
ground,  therefore,  could  be  removed  only  in  so  far  as  be  was  led  br 
the  philosophical  movemeut  of  his  time  to  attach  greater  importance 
to  the  Christian  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  diriue  and  the  human,  aad 
to  regard  tlie  purely  supemataral  element  as  an  accident. 

On  the    other    hand,  Goethe's    objection    to    Christianity   as  ■ 
negative  and  ascetic  religion  became  greatly  modified  wbeo,  ia  btef 
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years,  the  ('reek  conception  of  life  ceased  to  be  all-sufKctent  for  him. 
Ultimatelir,  as  we  have  Beeo,  he  came  to  admit  the  ncccssit/  of  a 
religion  of  reverence  for  that  which  is  beneatli  us — a  religion  which 
coald  see  the  divine  evEtn  in  that  which  in  its  immediate  afi[)cct  is 
"  repuUive,  hateful,  and  evil."  But  that  which  ia  "  repulsire,  hateful, 
and  evil "  c&nuot  b^  auv  grnrlual  transition  he  elevated  and  retined 
to  goodacRs.  If  the  divine  is  to  be  revealed  in  it,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  ncj^atiou  of  that  which  at  tirst  it  seems  to  be.  The  Christian 
idea  of  iwlf- realization  through  self-saerifice  is  the  necessary  out- 
come of  the  religion  of  reverence  for  that  which  ia  beneath  ns. 
Henco  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  Goethe  in  the  same  connection 
treating  the  "  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,"  in  which  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Chri«t  arc  represented,  as  the  innermost  sunctnary  of 
religion.  Into  this  sanctnarr,  however,  he  avoids  taking  us.  He 
i»,  one  might  say,  theoretically  reconciled  with  ChI^stianity,  but 
something  still  repels  him  from  it.  He  waits,  to  nse  the  imagery 
of  his  "Marchen,"  till  the  narrow  fisherman's  hut  shall  become  the 
altar  in  a  new  tem|)le  of  humanity.  The  form  in  wliich  Chris- 
tianity is  commonly  presented  as  a  religion  of  supernsturalism  and 
other- worldUness  continues  to  keep  }um  alienated  from  that  which 
in  its  moral  essence  ho  rccogui^t^s  as  the  highest. 

Perhaps  we  may  best  sum  up  what  has  to  be  said  of  Goethe  by 
calling  htm  the  most  modern  of  the  moderns,  the  high  priest  of  n 
culture  which,  in  its  opposition  to  mediievalism,  is  carried  hack 
towards  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  "  the  most  human  and  humane 
of  literatures,  the  literature  of  those  who  were  most  at  home  in  the 
world."  It  was  characteristic  of  the  mediieval  mind  to  seek  for  that 
which  is  highest  in  that  which  is  furthest  rcmox'ed  from  man,  that 
which  can  least  be  brought  within  the  range  of  human  experience. 
The  divine  power  ou  which  it  depended  for  the  elevation  of  man,  vas 
cunccivcd  as  aetiug  upon  him  from  without,  as  upon  a  lifeless  aud 
inert  material.  The  asceticism,  tbesuperuaturaliain,  the  divided  life 
of  the  Middle  Agoa,  were  only  the  natural  result  of  such  conceptions. 
On  tlic  other  hand,  the  whole  movement  of  civilization  from  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  learning  huK  Ijceu  a  war  against  such  ways  of  think- 
ing. The  modem  spirit,  like  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  is  obliged,  by 
its  most  essential  intellectual  instincts,  to  cling  to  that  whicli 
ia  present,'to  that  which  is  immediately  evidenced  to  us  in  iuuei'  and 
ontcr  c:(periencc.  It  holds  (u  fact  and  reality  against  that  which 
is  merely  ideal,  and  it  can  recognise  the  ideal  only  when  it  presents 
itaclf  as  the  deeper  fact 

In  all  this  the  modern  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  claims  kindred  with  antiquity.  Yet  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  the  modern  movement  of  thought  aa  merely  a  return 
to  the  light  of  ancient  culture  out  of  the  "  Dork  Ages."     The  long 
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medisevkl  struggle  of  hnmanitj  for  deliverance  from  itself  cnnaot 
regarded  a«  simply  a  content  vith  a]>ectrcs  of  its  own   rsising,  bnC 
must  be  taken  as  an  essential  stage  in  the  pro»rea»  of  liuman  tfaoDgtt. 
If  tlic  endeavour  to  erush  nature  under  the  dominion  of  spirit  wai  ii , 
a  sense  irrational  atid  fiuitlees,  weiog  that  it  is  odIj*  rn  natore  tint! 
spirit  can  be  revealed,  yet  that  endeavour  has  for  ever  made  impoi*  i 
sible  the  easy  reconciliation  of  the  two  with  which  the  aucicato  wen  \ 
satisfied.     A  mere  retnra  to  antiquity  must  produce,  as  it  alwayi  pn>>  | 
duced,  a  culture  which  falls  below   that  of  antiquity  both  in  fulneM  | 
and  depth.     For  the  ancient  eivilizatiuo  was  not  impoveriabed,  n  | 
Buch  a  revival  of  it  must  be,  by  ignoring  problems  vhidi  had  not 
yet  been  opened  up.    As  Goethe  found  his  ideaof  IpbigcDiamoftfaUj 
realized  in  a  CliriKtian  saint,*  so  we  may  say  that  the  perfect  Com 
of  Greek  art  cannot  be  again  reproduced  except  by  a  spirit  whidi 
has  passed  through  the  Christian  "  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow/'     Oo  the 
other  band, if  the  moderns  can  return  to  the  ideals  of  the  Middle  Age% 
it  is  on  a  higher  level,  at  which  such  ideals  uo  longer  come  into  conflict 
vith  the  naturalistic  spirit  of  antiquity.     In  like  manner  the  Mcnlir 
scicDtitic  impulse,  whicli,  in  the  lost  century,  was  working  towirdi 
an  altogether  mechanical   and   external   explanation   of  the  worM, 
begins,  with  Goethe  himself,  to  briug  hack  in   a  higher  aguse,  andcr 
the   names  of  organism    atid   dcvolopmcut,  that  explanation  of  tlie 
-world  by  linal  causes,  which  in  a  lower  sense  it  has  rejected,    lai 
the  vain  attempts  still  made  to  explain   spirit  by  nature  are  rapidlj 
teaching  u»  to  revive  Ihe  Irutlt  which  underlay  the  mediieral  supff^ 
naturalism,  that   in  the  last  resort  nature  is  only  to  be  explaiaedl^ 
spirit.      Perhaps  it  may  be  found   that  nn  one  has  done  more  to 
prepare  the  way  for  such  a  reunion  of  oncicnt  and  medieval  idfti 
than  oiir  great  modern  poet  and  prophet  of  the  religion  of  niturr, 
Goethe. 

*  "lulicouche  Eldae."  Oct.  19,  ITSS- 
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IE  sca-langu&gc/'  sajs  Sir  Witliara  Monson  in  hi?  "Naval 
Tracts,"  "  it  not  soon  learned,  and  mach  less  uiKleratoodj 
log  only  proper  to  him  that  hn%  served  his  apprenticesljip;  besides 
rt,  a  boisterous  sea  aud  stormy  wefttber  will  make  a  man  not  bred 
lit  80  sick  that  it  bereaves  him  of  legs,  stomachy  and  courage  ao 
icli  as  to  6ght  witli  his  meat;  and  in  such  weather,  when  he  hears 
i  seamen  cry  starboard  or  port,  or  to  bide  aloof,  or  Hat  a  sheet, 
rbttU  home  a  cicw-linc,  he  thinks  he  hears  a  barbarous  speech, 
Joh  he  couceivos  not  the  meaniug  of."  This  is  as  true  uorr  as 
)u.  But  the  laiidstnau  is  not  to  blame.  There  is  no  dialect 
Duliar  to  a  calling  so  crowded  with  strange  words  as  the  language 

the  sea.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  never  more  diverting 
in  vhen  he  thunders  forth  his  abhorrence  of  naval  life  and  of 
lors  as  a  community  of  persons,  has  iu  some  cases  perpetuated, 
d  iu  some  cases  created,  the  most  ludicrous  errors  in  respect  of 
ips,  their  furuiture  aud  crews.  If,  as  Msoanhiy  declares,  the 
kctor  was  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinuei  in  many  of  his 
:>re-gDitig  derivatives,  he  was  equally  at  the  mercy  of  Bailey  and 
irris  when  he  came  tu  the  ocean.  A  few  samples  will  sulltce. 
FbpgallHnt,  the  highest  sail."  "Topsail,  the  highest  sail."  Tlie 
urd  topi;atlant,  as  Johuauii  prints  it,  is  not  a  sail  at  all.  Kud 
hosQii  defined  the  "  topgaltant-sail  "  as  the  highest  sail,  he  would 
ve  been  right ;  for  in  his  day  there  was  no  canvas  set  abo^'C 
e  topgatiant  yard.  But  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  "  topgallant- 
il"  was  tlie  liighest  sail,  the  topsail  could  not  be  the  highest  too. 
niler,  the  rudder  of  a  boat.'"  The  proverbial  schoolboy  knows 
tter  than  that.  "  Shrouds,  the  sail-ropes.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
metimes   for  the  sails."     It   is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
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shrouds    bare   notbiog   whatever    to  clo  with  the  tftils.     Tbey  m 

iopC8 — in  Johnson's  day  of  hemp,  in   our  time   of  wire — -for  the 

support  of  lower,  topmast,  aud  topgallant  masts,     "  Sheets."    Tii, 

word  he  correctlT  defines,  borrowing  his  dctinition  from  *  dictiounr. 

Bat  he  odd*,  "Diycleu  seems  to  understand  tt  otherwise;^ 

quotca 

"  PicTOO  Boi«a«  drox'e  i^ioat  lib  tljing  Hila, 
Aad  r«ot  tbe  thfti*. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Dryden   perfectly  understood   the  leim  i|,'< 
signifyiug  the  ropes  at  the  clews  of  sails.     "  Quarter-deck,  the  abctt 
upper  deck."     This  is  as  incorrect  as  "  Poop,  the  hiudmost  put  uf 
the  ship."     The  poop  lies  aft,  to  l)e  sure,  but  it  is  no  tuore  Ut 
hindmost  part  of  the  ship  than  the  bowsprit  is — any  more  Ihaa  tk 
(luartcr-dcok  need  necessarily  be  "  short "  or  "  upper  " — iu  tbe  tern 
clearly  inteuded  by  Johnson.     "  Orer-hale,  to  spread  over."    0^e^ 
hate  then  signified  what  is   now  meant  by  overhaul.     To  oveiliat 
a  rope  is  to  drag  it  through  a  block ;  to  overhaul  a  ship  is  to  Matth 
her.    It  ccrtfunly  docs  not  mean  "  to  spread  over,"  nor,  in  my  jtj|- 
mcut,  docs  Spenser  employ  it  iu  that  sense  iu  the  triplet  that  Jobuon 
appendH.    "  Loofed,  gone  to  a  distance."    "  Loofcd  "  io  Johnson 'siln 
denoted  a  ship  that  hod  luffed — i.e.,  put   her  helm   down  to  comt 
closer  to  the  wind.      "  Keel,  the  bottom  of  the  shipi"     No  doubi 
tlio  keel  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  but  sailors  wonld  no  nin 
understand  it  as  a  ship's  bottom  than  they  would  accept  the  vonl 
"  beam "  as    a   definition    of   the   word    "  dock."      Johusou   giro 
"  bclm "  as  "  the   steerage,  the  rudder."      It  is-  plain  that  be  a 
here  under   the    impression   that   "steerage"  la    pretty  much  Uic 
same  as  "  litccrtug."     In  reality  the  helm  is  no  more  the  milder 
than  it  is  the  tiller,  the  wheel,  the  Mhcel-chaios,  or  ropes  aod  ibc 
relieviug-tackles.       It  is   a   generic    term,   aud   means    the   wbolt 
apparatus  by  which  a  ship  is>  steered.     "  Jtclay,  to  belay  a  rope;  hi 
splice ;  to  mend  a  rope  by  laying  tine  end  over  another/'    1^  belays 
rope  is  to  make  it  fikst.     These  examples  could  be  multiplied ;  bat  ii 
IB  not  my  purfioMe  tu  criticize  Samuel  Johnson's  Diotionary.     Vet, 
it  is  admittedly  the  basis  of  most  of  the   dictionaries  in  use,  i 
vortb  while  calling  attention  to  errors  which  have  survived  wi 
question  or  correctiou  into  the  later  compilations. 

These  and  the  like  blunders  merely  indicate  the  extreme  dil&eultr 
that  confronts,  not  ituleed  the  etymologist — for  I  nowhere  discoTtr 
any  signs  of  research  in  the  direction  of  marine  originals — but  tlic 
plain  defiucr  of  nautical  words.  The  truth  is,  before  &  man  unda- 
takes  to  explain  the  lauguago  of  sailors  he  should  go  to  aea.  J: 
it  only  by  mixing  with  sailora,  by  hearing  and  executing  ocdeB. 
that  one  can  distinguish  tbe  shades  of  meaniag  amidst  the  soom 
of  subtleties  of  the  mariner's  speech.    It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  cxplais 
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irlrnt  the  sailor  himself  could  not  rlc6nc  save  by  the  word  he  himself 
coiplof^  Take,  for  example,  "  inboard  "  and  "  aboard."  You  eay 
of  n  man  entering  a  ship  that  he  han  gone  "  aboard  her  /'  of  b 
bo&t^  hanging  at  the  davits  that  it  mnst  be  ftwung  "inboard."  There 
ii  a.  nicety  here  difficult  of  discrimination,  but  it  is  fixed  ncvcrthe* 
less.  You  vould  not  sny  of  a  man  in  a  ship  that  he  is  "  inboard,' 
nor  of  davits  that  they  mnst  be  slewed  *'  aboard,"  So  of  "  aft "  and 
"  abaft"  They  both  mean  the  same  thing,  hut  they  arc  not  applied 
in  the  same  way.  A  man  ia  "  aft "  when  he  is  on  the  qunrtcr-derk 
or  poop  J  you  could  not  say  he  i»  "abaft."  But  suppose  bim  to 
be  beyond  the  miMcn-mast,  you  would  say  "  he  is  standing  just 
■baft  the  mizzen-mast.'*  not  "  he  is  standing  aft  it."  Peculiarities 
of  expression  abound  in  sea-langua^c  to  a  degree  not  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  eccentricities  of  other  vocational  dialects.  A  man 
"who  sleeps  in  his  hank  or  hammock  all  night,  or  through  his  vratch 
on  deck,  "  lies  in  "  or  "  sleeps  in."  But  ueither  term  is  applicable 
jf  he  sleeps  through  his  watch  below.  "  Idlers,"  as  they  are  called, 
such  as  the  cook,  steward,  bulclicr,  and  the  like,  are  said  to  have  "  nil 
night  in" — that  is,  "  all  night  in  their  bunks  or  bfttnmocks."  To 
"  lay  "  is  a  word  plentifully  employed  in  directions  which  to  a  lands- 
man  should  render  its  signification  hopelessly  bewildering.  *'  This 
word  '  lay' "  says  Richard  Dana,  io  a  note  to  "  Two  Years  Before 
tb«  Mast,"  "which  is  in  such  general  use  on  board  ship,  being  used  in 
giving  orders  instead  of  *  go,'  as  '  Lay  forward  !  *  '  Lay  aft  ! '  '  Lay 
&loft ! '  &c..  I  do  not  uudcrstand  to  l>c  the  ucutcr  verb  He  mis- 
prononuced,  but  to  be  the  active  verb  '  ia;/ '  with  the  objective  case 
understood,  as  '  Lay  yourseh-es  forward  ! '  '  Ijay  yoursehes  aft ! '  &c. 
At  alt  events,  lay  is  an  active  verb  at  sea  and  means  go,"  It  is, 
however,  used  in  other  senses,  as  to  '•'  lay  up  a  rope,"  "  the  ship  lay 
along,"  the  old  expression  for  a  vessel  prewcd  down  by  the  force  of 
the  wiud.  Other  terms  strike  the  laud-going  ear  as  singular  con- 
trailictions,  such  as  "  to  make  land,"  to  "  fetch  such  aud  such  a 
place  " — i.e.,  to  reach  it  by  sailing,  but  properly  tu  arrive  at  it  by 
means  of  beating  or  tacking;  "jump  aloft,"  run  aloftj  "tumble 
up,'*  come  up  from  below ;  "  bear  a  hand,"  look  sharp,  make  haste ; 
"handsomely,"  as  in  the  expression,  "Lower  away  handsomely!" 
meaning,  lower  away  with  judgment,  but  promptly;  "bully,"  a 
term  of  kindly  greeting,  as  "  Bully  for  you  ! " 

The  diOicnltiea  of  the  lexicographer  desiring  the  inclusion  of 
nautical  terms  in  his  lift  nre  not  a  little  increased  by  the  sAiLor's 
lore  of  coutractionsj  or  his  perversities  of  pronunci*tiou.  I^t  me 
<ate  a  few  examples.  The  word  "  treenail,"  for  iustance — a  wooden 
Bpike — in  Jack's  mouth  becomes  "  tmnncl."  "  To  reach  '*  is  to  sail 
along  close-hauled;  but  the  sailor  calls  it  "ratcb."  "Gunwale," 
as  everybody  knows,  is  "  gunnel,"  and  so  spelt  by  the  old  marine 
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writen.     "  Crossjack/' a  sail  that  sets  upon  a  yard  called  tliB"cTOM- 
jack  yard,"  on  the   mizaen-mast,  ia   pronouuced  "  crojjeck."    Tlie 
"  gtrap  "  of  a  block  ia  always  termed   "  strop  ;  "  "  streak,"  a  siugle 
range  of  ptaoks  runniDg  from  one  cud  of  the  ship  or  boat  to  tbe 
other,  is  "strake;"  "to  aeri-e,"  that  is,  to  wind  small  stiiB",  sucha*        i 
»pnn-yarn,  round  a  rope,  ia  "  to  aarTc."     The  nnmeroua  contraclioui, 
however,  are  pre-cmiuentJy  illustrative  of  the  two  distiDCtive  quaJitic* 
of  the  KngUsh  sailor — nimblcncss  and  alertness.     Ercrything  mast 
be  done  quickly  at  sea:  there  is  no  time  for  scaquipcdalianiam.    ]l'  ^J 
tlicrc  Uk  a  long  word  it  muit  be  shortened,  somehow.     To  spring,  to  ^^ 
jump,  to  leap,  to  tumble,  to  keep  hia  eyes  skinned,  to  hammer  liii 
fin}{cn  into  fiih-hooks :  these  arc  the  things  required  of  Jack.    He  ^J 
dances,  he  ^iugs,  he  drinkfl,  he  is  in  all  senses  a  lively  hearty;  ^t  V^ 
underlying  liia  intellcetual  and  phyaical   caper-cutting  ia  deep  per- 
ception of  the  sea  as  a  mi^Iity  force,  a  remorseless  foe.  •  The  matter  ^ 
»«ems  trifling,  yet  the  national  character  is  in  it.  H 

A  great  number  of  words  are  used  by  sailors  which  are  extrcmeW 
dtbcoiicertin^  to  laDiIameu,  as  apiiarently  sheer  nolations  of  famiii&r 
souuds   and  the  images  they  couvey.     To  lash:    ashgre,  thi»  ii  lo 
beat  with  a  whip,  to  thrash ;  at  sea  it  raeana  to  make  auything  fut 
by  scouring  it  with  a  rope.     To  foul :   when  a  sailor  speaks  of  one  ^m 
thiug  fouling  another,  he  does  not  intend  to  say  that  one  thiog  soil*  V 
or  dirties  another,  but  that   it  lias  got  mi.\ed  in  a  manner  to  make 
8cparutii)u  adilTiculty.      "Our  ship  drove  and  fouled  a  vessel  astern.' 
A  line  is  fuul  when  it  is  twistL'd,  when  it  jams  in  a  bloi^k.     "Sei:e 
is  to  attach  :   it  doca  not  mean,"  to  graap."    *'  Seizing,"  is  the  line  or 
laniard  or  small  stuff  by  which  anything  is  made  fast.    "AVhip  :"  llii" 
word  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  the  implement  for  fioggiug,  fc" 
driving;  in  reality,  it  signifies  a  lino  rovo  through  a  single  hlock- 
"  Whip  it  up  !  "  hoist  it  up  by  means  of  the  tackle  called  a  whip- 
«  (ict  it  whipped  !"  get  it  hoi-sUwl  by  a  Whip.     "  Sweep  "  looks  like  * 
fetlow  who  cleans  a  chimney  ;  at  sea  it  is  a  long  oar.     "  Board  "  ts ' 
a  plunk,  but  the  distance  measured  by  a  ship  or  vessel  sailing  on  eitberj 
tack,  and  beating  against  the  wind  before  she  puts  her  helm  dovl 
for  the  next  "ratch."     "Guy"  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  fifth 
November,  nor  with  a  person  absurdly  dressed,  bnt  is  a  rope  us 
for  steadying   a   boom.      "Ribands"  arc   pieces   of   timber  naila 
outside   the  ribs  of   a  wooden    ahip.     "  Kar -rings "  are    ropes 
reefing  or  for  securing  the  upper  corners  of  a  sail  to  the  yardarm!"" 
The  bewilderment  increases  when  Jack   goes  to  zoology   fur   tem*^ 
'*  Fox  "  is  a  lashiug  made  by  twisting  rope-yarns  together.    *'  Spauil 
Fox  "  is  a  single  yarn   untuisted  and  "  lai^l  up  "  the  coutrary  wi 
"  Monkey  "  is  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  used  in  shipbuilding  fur  drini 
in  long  bolts.      "Cat  "  is  a  tackle  used  for  hoisting  up  the  sochc 
"  Mouse  "  or  "mousing"  was  formerly  a  ball  of  yarns  fitted  to  th* 
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cblt&rs  of  fttays,  *'  To  mouse,''  is  to  put  tnrns  of  roiH»-Tarn  romid  llie 
hook  of  a  block  to  prevent  it  from  clipping:.  "  Spider  "  is  an  iron 
outrigger,  "  Lizard  "  is  a  picre  of  rope  witli  a  "  thimble  "  spliced  into 
it.  "  Whelps  "  are  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  bolted  on  the  main-piece  of 
a  windlass,  or  on  a  wincb.  '*  Leeoh  "  is  tlie  side-edge  of  a  sail. 
"Sheei)sbaDk  "  is  (be  name  given  to  a  manner  of  shortening  a  rope 
by  flitches  over  a  bijjbt  of  its  own  part. 

Of  such  terms  aa  these,  bow  is  the  etymology  to  be  come  at  ? 
Without  question  the  name  of  the  animal  was  suggested  in  a  feir 
caaes, as  in  "lizard"  perhaps  by  some  dim  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
ft  in  the  object  that  wanted  a  title.  But  "  monkey"  "  fox/'  "cat," 
and  other  audi  appellatiuus,  must  have  an  origin  referable  to  any 
other  cause  than  that  of  their  likeness  to  the  creature*  thry  are 
called  after.  It  is  impossiblo  to  bo  sure  that  these  names  are 
nut  corruptions  from  Saxon  and  otln?r  terms  expressive  of  totally 
different  mcaning-i.  It  may  be  supposed  tbat  "  Spanish  Vox  "  comes 
from  the  Spaniards'  habit  of  using  "  foxes  "  formed  of  single  ynrns. 
We  liavc,  for  example,  "Spanish  windlass,"  as  wc  have  ''French 
fake,"  "  French  sennit/'  &c.  The  diTivatives  of  some  words  are 
suggested  by  their  souiuU.  "  Bowse/'  pronounced  "  Uowce/'  is  a 
familiar  call  at  sea.  "  BoH'se  it  taut,  lads!"  "Take  and  bowse 
upon  thosp  halliards !  "  The  men  pvli  off  JJ]on  tlic  rope  and 
hoir  it  by  their  actiion.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  "  bowMC  " 
may  have  come  from  "how"  "  tmns."  "Dowse/'  pronounced 
"  dowce/'  sig^nilios  to  lower,  to  haul  down  suddenly.  Also  to 
extinguish,  aa  "  rlovrsc  the  glim,"  "put  out  the  light."  The  French 
word  "  ftoticc  '*  13  probably  the  godfather  here.  But  "  rouae," 
pronounced  "roncc'-'"  "  House  it  aft,  boys!"  It  means,  to  drag 
smartly.  Does  it  really  signify  what  it  look*  to  express — to  '*  ronsc 
ap "  the  object  that  is  to  be  handled  ?  It  i»  wonderful  to  note 
how,  on  the  whole,  the  language  of  the  sea  has  preserved  its 
substance  and  xentimeut  through  the  many  generations  of  sea- 
farers down  to  tlie  present  period  of  iron  plates  and  steel  masts, 
of  the  propeller  and  the  steam  engine.  The  reason  is  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  apparent  change  wrought  in  the  body  and 
fabric  of  ships  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Uarrtj  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Rot/at  (h'orffe  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-, 
the  nomenclature  of  remote  times  stiii  perfectly  answers  to  a  mass 
of  nautical  essentials,  more  especially  us  regards  the  masis,  yards, 
rigging  and  sails  of  a  vessel.  And  another  reason  lies  in  the  strong 
conaervntive  spirit  of  the  sailor.  There  was  a  loud  outcry  when  the 
Admiralty  many  ycsrs  ago  condcmncil  the  term  "  larboani,"  and 
ordered  the  word  "  port  "  to  he  pulistitutcd.  The  name  was  not 
abandoned  without  a  violent  struggle,  and  many  throes  of  prejudice, 
on  tlic  part  of  the  old  salts.      What  was  good  enough  for  Hawkins. 
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Duncan,  Howe,  Rodoe^f  Kelson,  was  aurelv  good  enoiiicli  for  tbtit 
successors.     Not  ia  mauy  directions  do  I  find  new  reading  of  oU 
tcnuB.     As  a  rule,  irlicro  tlic  fcatuTc  liss  disappeared  tlic  term  hai 
gone  with  it.     Whore  the  expression  is  retained  the  meaning  u  man 
or  Icsa  identical  with  the  original  words.     A  few  cxceptiona  tnaj*  bi 
quoted  :   "Biitacic"  wasancicntlT  the  name  of  ihe  binnacle;  obTimaly 
derived  from  the  French  haliitacle.  (a  small  hahitAlion),  and  still  tW 
French  term  for  the  com  pass-stand.     "  Caboose  "  was  formerlT  tlsc 
name  of  the  galley  or  kitehcn  nf  small  tncnihsntmen.     Falconer  »pdb 
it  "  eobuuse,"  and  descrihcs  it  as  a  sort  of  hax  or  honae  to  cort 
the  chimney  of  some  merchant  ships.      Previous  to  the  introdactiae 
of  the   caboose,    the    furnaces    fur    cooking  were,   in  tliree-deckcn, 
placed  on  the  middle  deck  ;   in  two-decked  ships  in  the  forecastle; 
and,   add^   mjr  authority  (the    anonymous  author  of  a   treatise  oa 
shipbuilding,    written    in    1701),    "also    in    all    ships    which   have 
forecastles  the  provisions  arc  there  dressed."    "  Cuddy  "  is  a  forriWf, 
old-fashioned  word   that  has  been  replaced  hy  the  mincing,  affocttd 
term  "saloon."     In   the  last   century  it  signified  "a  sort  of  cabia 
or   cook-room  in  the   fore-part  or  near  the   stern  of  a  lighter  or 
barge  of  burden."     It  is  curious  to  note  the  Immble  origin  of  t 
term   aubscquently   taken  to  designate    the    gilded   and   BDrnptnooi 
iirst-class    cabin   accommodation    of    the    great    Indian,    Anerian, 
and  Australian  ships.     "  Forecastle/*   again,   I  find  defined  by  old 
writers    as    "a   place  fitted  for   a    close    fight  on    the  upper  drdt 
forward."     The  term  was  retained  to  denote  the  place  in  which  tie 
crew  live.     The  exploded  expressions  are  numerous.     A  short  \xA 
may  prove  of  interest.     "Hulling"  and  "trying"  were  the  WDnh 
which   answer  to  what  wc  now  call  "  hovc-to."      "  Sailing   Urge," 
having    the    wind   free    or    qiifirtering:    this    expression    ii   dead. 
"  Plying"  waa  the  old  term  for  "beating" — "we   plycd  to  viad- 
ward" — 1>.,    "wc   heat  to  windward."     The  word  is   nhnolctc,  »■ 
i«  "spooning/'  replaced   by  "scudding."     For  "veering"  wc  hi 
.substituted  "wearing."     Some   good   strong.  exprcssi\'C  words  hst 
%-anishcd.     Nobody    nowadays    talks  of  "  clawing  off/'  though 
expression  is  perfect  as  representing  a  vessel  clutching  and  grabfaii 
at    the  wind    in    her  efforts    to  haul   off  from  a  Ice  shore.     For 
"shivering"    we    now    say    "shaking."       "The    topsail    shircrs  to 
the  wind  t  '     In  these  days  it  "  shakes."     "Wc  no  longer  speak  of 
the   "  topsail   atrip."  hut  of  the  topsail  hoisted   or  the  yard  mast- 
headed.     "  Hank   for  hank,"  signifying  two  ships  beating  togetha 
and  always  goltig  about  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  one  caanoi 
get-  to  windward  of  the   other,  is  now  "tack  for  tack."     TiVc  hart 
ceased  to  "  heave  out  staysails  : "    they  arc  now  loosed  and  hoi»lHL 
The  oM   "horse"  has   made  way  for  the  "fool-rope,"  though  we  ftflf 
retain  the  term   "Flemish   horse"   for   the  short    foot-rope  at  the 
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opsail  yard-arms.  The  word  "^horso"  readily  suggests  tbe  origin  of 
ihe  term  "stirrup,"  a  rope  fitted  to  the  foot-rope  that  it  maj  not 
be  weighed  dovu  too  deep  by  the  mea  standing  oix  it.  It  is  plaiu 
lh»t  "horse"  ia  owing  to  the  seamen  "riding"  the  yard  bjit.  Auy- 
thiog  traversed  was  called  a  "  horse."     The  term  is  still  used.     The 

*  round-house  "  or  "coach  "  yielded  to  "  cuddy, "  as  "  cuddy  "  has  to 

*  saloon."  The  poop  remains  ;  but  the  "  poop-royal  "  of  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards  or  the  "topgallant  poop ''  of  our  own  shipwrights 
— A  short  deck  over  the  aftermost  part  of  the  poop— has  utterly 
lisappeared. 

"  Whoever  were  the  inventors,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in  "A  Dis- 
>ourii<3  of  iihippiuf,"  included  iu  his  g«nnme  remains,  ITUU,  "  we  lind  thst 
tvery  ago  hath  added  Gomowhul  to  sliips,  and  to  all  thiags  else ;  and  in  mine 
)wu  time  the  shape  of  our  iSuglisli  slilps  liuth  been  gristly  bettered,  it  is 
lot  long  since  the  fiCriktng  uf  tho  Top-miiiit  (a  wonderful  case  to  great  Sbips 
>oih  at  Sen  iind  in  Itarbour)  hath  been  devised,  togetlicr  with  tlio  Oi&In 
i*unip.  which  Likes  up  twice-  as  much  water  as  the  ordiiiury  did.  Wo  huvo 
ntaly  added  die  lloimf,t  and  the  Draliler.  Tq  the  Courses,  wd  bavo  devised 
Ssudding  Sails,  Toii-gallant  Snila,  Sprit-snib,  Topsails.  The  Weighiug  of 
Vncliors  by  the  Cap-ttono  is  also  new.  We  hare  fallen  into  coiisideratioi)  of 
he  Ipngth  of  Cable?,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malice  of  the  greatest  Winds  tliat 
|an  blow." 

Kow,  although  this  passage  has  reference  to  improvements  made 
iu  the  fabrics  uf  ships  during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Blixabeth  and  of  the  opening  of  that  of  James  I.,  it  is  curious,  as 
illustrative  of  tlic  conservatism  of  the  saiiur,  that  hy  omitting  the 
"spriteail"  these  words  of  Raleigh  might  stand  for  the  ships  of  to-day. 
No  saiiur  unacquainted  with  the  archajolopy  of  his  own  calling  would 
believe  that  the  studdiug-sail,  the  bounctj  the  drabblcr,  the  chain- 
pump,  the  topgallnni-sail,  and  even  the  spritsail  (a  sail  that  was  in 
use  down  to  so  lata  a  period  as  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century)  were  as  old  as  Italeigh's  hey-day.  Certainly  the 
terms  given  by  Sir  Walter  would  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  the 
paternity  of  these  cloths.  "  Studding-sail,"  for  example.  Falconer 
derives  it  from  siud^  atead,  ur  sleadtf.  I  am  inclined  to  thiidc  it 
is  derived  from  tlu:  verb  "to  stud" — to  adorn,  to  cover,  but  not 
necessarily,  as  Johnson  says  "with  studs  or  shining  knobs."  It 
ia  quite  conceivable  to  think  of  a  forked-beard  lifted  over  a  ruff 
in  admiration  of  canvas  that  raises  the  cry,  "  By'r  Lady,  but  she  is 
now  studded  with  sail !"  Assuredly  we  moderns  would  not  regard  a 
jtudding-sail  as  a  steadying  sail  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
f  bonnet  "  mentioned  by  Raleigh  is  an  additional  piece  of  canvas  made 
to  lace  on  to  the  foot  of  a  sail.  The  term  honnet  applied  to  a  thing 
worn  at  the  foot  advices  us  of  an  ironical  derivative.  But  of 
'  drabbler  '*  the  etymology  is  obvious.  To  drabble  is  to  wet>  to  befoul, 
Nov   the  drabbler  is  an  additional   piece  of  canvas  laced  to  the 
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bDnnet,  Rud   necessarily  coming  very  low,  unqueationabW  talm  itt 
name   from   "drabbling  "—getting   veU     The  ■pritsail    atitl  iptii. 
topsnit  are  aniUDg  llie   vauislicd  details;    so  indpctl    is  Ibe  spritudtJ 
yard,  wbicb  may  be  i«aid  to  bare  been  L*oiiqu(;roi),  like  a  co)(Iti 
virgiii.  by  tbe  inveDtiou  of  "whiskers" — small  booms  or  irom^cv] 
on  each  side  the  bowspril:,  and  formerly  projcctiiif;   from  tlie  at. 
heads,   whence   possibly    the    term.      Of   many  seu-cxprc&aiuiia  tlit 
origin  ia  sufDciently  transparent.    I  offer  a  few  examplcit.    "Biliie' 
is  the  part  ufavessel'd  bottom  which  begins  to  round  upwards.   fW 
word  is  corrupted  from  the  old  "  bulge,  the   outermost  and  kmM 
part  of  a  ship,  that   which  she   bears   upon   when   she   liei  od  ^ 
grovmd."      "  Butt"   is    the  joining   of  two    planks    cndw&jB.     "HtHl 
start  a  butt  "  is  to    loosen  the   end  of  a  plank  where  it  unites  wi&SI 
another.     Tnis  woni  is  got  from  "  abut."     "  Chock-a-block."  mi 
when  anything  is  hoisted  by  a  tackle  as  high  as  the  block  will  ImJi 
go.     Chock  liere  means  choke,  and  in  that  sense  is  implied  in  sui 
expressions  as  "chock-aft,"  "chock-home,"  8sc.      Formerly  *  jib"»i» 
spelt "  gyb."    A  vessel  in  rnnning  is  said  to  "  gybo  "  or  "  jibe  "  ulini 
the  wind  gets  ou  the  Ice  m(1c  of  her  fore  and  aft  sails  and  blowi  tlm 
over.      As  this  in  the  old  days  of  square  rigs  and  "miconyardi" 
would  be   peculiar  to  the  "  gyb"  or  "  jib,"  the  expression  isic& 
cieutly  accounted  for.     "To  «tn.y  "  is  to  tack  ;  a  ship  "  in  staj^"  it 
a  ship  in  the  act  of  tacVing.      I  interpret  "  to  stay'*  by  tbe  verb  "to 
stop;'*  "she  ia  staying"' — she  is  stopping;  "in  ataj-»" — in  thearirf 
stopping.    "  Tack  "  is  the  weather  loirrr  comer  of  n  square-course  nhn 
«et.     "  To  tack  "  may  be  accepted  as  metaphorically  cxpmsing  Ok 
action  of  rounding  into  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  tacks.    "  Tofk 
gallant,"  says  Johnson,  "  19  proverbially  applied  to  anything  denied 
iir  splendid,"  aud  quotes  from   I/Estrangc  :  "  I   dare  appeal  to  the 
consciences  of  topgallant  sparks."     Prior  to  the  introductioa  of  tQ|>- 
gallant.sails,  there  was  nothing  higher  than  the  topfaiU.    Taking  "top- 
gallant "  as  of  proverbial  application  to  whatever  is  elevated,  if  sot 
splendid,  one  easily  sees  how  the  topgallant  fabric  of  a  ship— its  ad, 
mast,  and  gear — obtained  the  name  it  is  known  by.     "  To  luff"  i» 
to  put  the  helm  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  closer  to  the  wind. 
This  word  is  manifestly  taken  from  "  loof,"  which  in  olden  times  wv 
the  term  applied  to  the  after-part  of  the  hows  of  a  ship.     "  Uoick- 
work  "  was  the  name   given  to  that  part  of  a  ship's   »ides   which 
is   above  the   channel' wales.      " 'Tis  commonly  perform 'd  with  Fir- 
dcftl,"  says  an   old  writer,  "  which  don't  require  the   fastening  nac 
the  Time  to  work  it,  as  the  other  parts,  but  is  Quicker  doue."    Tie 
ancient  spelling  gives  us  "halyards,"  "halliards" — ropes  and  tacklo 
for  hoisting  sails  and  yards.     To  hale  is  to  haul ;  so  that  "  linlTanl*,' 
'■  halliards,"  is  ften  iromto. 

Id  old  marine  narratives  and  novels  the   term   "lady's   hole' 
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frequently  occurs.  I  vas  long  bothered  by  Ihia  term,  wliicli  I 
indtrcctly  f^athcrrd  to  signify  a  sort  of  cabin;  but  in  what  part  at 
tbe  ship  (iitua'ted.  and  uliy  ho  called,  I  could  not  imaginej  until  iu 
the  course  uf  mv  reailiDg  I  lighted  upon  a  dcsrripiion  of  a  inaii-of- 
mtr  of  1712,  in  which  ic  is  stated  tliat  "  the  lady'a  hole  "  is  a  place 
for  ihi"  gnnncr'a  smtill  stores,  bnilt  between  the  partners  of  the 
mainmast,  and  looked  after  by  a  men  named  "  a  lady/'  "  who  is  put 
in  by  ttirnB  to  keep  the  gun-room  clean.'"  Tcrma  of  this  kind  are 
revelations  in  their  way,  as  showirifr  for  the  most  part  the  sort  of 
rofld  the  marine  philologist  mnst  take  in  his  search  after  originals 
and  deriTatires,  A  tcsscI  is  snid  to  be  "  hogged  "  when  the  middle 
part  of  her  bottom  h  so  strained  as  io  curve  vptrards.  To  the 
shape  of  a  hog's  back,  therefore,  is  this  expression  owing.  But  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  sagged,"  which  expreatcs  the  aituation  of  a 
Tcsscl  when  her  bottom  curvcB  dbVRwartia  through  bring  strained,  I 
sm  nnablc  to  trace.  "  Gangway"  means  the  going-way — ibc  place 
by  which  you  enter  cr  quit  a  ship.  "  (Judgeons" — braces  or  eyea 
fixed  to  the  atcru-post  to  receive  the  pintles  of  a  rudder,  I  tind  the 
meaningof  in  the  old  spelling  for  the  same  thing,  "  gougings" — the 
eye  being  yoHf^ff/ by  the  pintle.  "Lumpers"  is  a  name  given  to 
dock'labouicrs  who  load  or  discharge  Tet^seU ;  it  was  theii'  custom  to 
contract  to  do  the  work  by  the  tntap,  and  hence  the  won).  "  Steve> 
dore"  (one  whoso  occupation  is  to  stow  cargoes)  originates  with  the 
Spanish  atibadvr,  likewise,  a  slower  of  cargoes.  The  etymology  of 
certain  peculiarly  nautical  cxpret&iDDS  in  common  use  on  shipboard 
must  be  entiiely  coujcntural.  Taki;  "  swig  off" — i.e.,  to  pull  ui)on  a 
perpendicular  rope,  the  end  of  vhieb  is  led  utiilcr  a  belaying'pln. 
The  old  readings  give  it  as  "  swag  off,"  "  swagging  o(f."  The  motion 
of  this  sort  of  pulling  ih  of  a  anaggcring  kind,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  expression  of  "swig*'  or  "swag"  comes  from 
"swaggering."  " 'J'ail  on,  tally  on!"  the  order  for  more  men  to 
haul  upon  u  rope,  iiossibly  expressra  its  origination  with  some  clear- 
ncM.  "Tail  on  t  " — lengthen  the  tail  of  pullers;  "  Tally  on!  "^- 
add  men  iu  a  conntable  way.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  ship  as 
being  *'  under  way."  Jt  should  be  *'  under  weigh."  The  expression 
is  wholly  referable  to  the  situation  of  a  ship  in  the  act  of  moving 
after  her  anchor  has  been  lifted  or  "weighed."  Similarly  it  should 
be,  I  think,  "  the  anchor  is  aweigh,"  not  the  anchor  is  "  away" — 
the  mate's  cry  from  the  forecastle  when  the  anchor  in  atrip  or  off  tho 
ground. 

Blocks,  a  very  distioctiTe  feature  in  the  equipment  of  a  vessel,  get 
their  Dames  in  numerous  cases  from  their  shape  or  conveniency.  A 
can/-bIock  is  ho  called  because  io  whalers  it  is  used  for  the  tackles 
which  cant  or  turn  the  whale  over  when  it  is  being  stripped  of  its 
blubber;  %  J»ddle-h\oQk,  because  it  has  the  shape  of  that  instrument; 
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«  fiy-\y\oc\t,  because  it  shifcs  its  poflitioa  when  the  tackle  it  forau 
&  part  of  ia  hauled  upon ;  ieading-\Awi\^,  because  they  are  used 
guiding  the  direction  of  aay  purchase ;  AuuA-blocka,  because  t 
have  a  hook  at  one  cad;  xu/^r-blocksj  because  tbejr  are  two  blo< 
formed  out  of  one  piece  of  irood,  and  suggest  a  sentinental 
character  by  intimate  association ;  sna/cA -blocks,  because  a 
can  he  anatched  or  whipped  through  the  sheave  without  the 
of  reeving ;  /aU'blocks,  becauie  they  are  fitted  with  a  > 
length  or  tail  of  rope  by  which  they  arc  lashed  to  the 
j^ou/rfcr-blocks,  because  their  shape  hints  at  a  shoulder,  there 
a  projection  left  on  cue  side  of  the  shell  to  prevent  the  falls  bum 
jamming.  Tu  this  direction  the  mariuc  philologist  will  find  hii  wofi 
all  plain  sailing.  The  sources  whence  the  sails,  or  most  of  them, 
take  their  appellations  arc  readily  grasped  when  the  leading  feitvns 
of  the  apparently  complicated  fabric  on  high  are  understood,  lie 
ataysaih  obtain  their  names  from  the  stays  on  which  they  trareL 
"  Topsail"  was  so  entitled  when  it  vaa  literally  the  tup  or  nppo* 
roost  sail  The  origin  of  the  word  "royal"  for  the  sail  abore  tie 
topgallant- sail  we  must  seek  io  the  fancy  that  found  the  octile 
euperstructiu^  of  white  cloths  crowned  by  that  heaven -aeduog  space 
of  can^'a8. 

The  etymology  of  "  hitches  "is  not  far  to  seek.  But  CLnt  of  the 
"  liitcb  *'  itself.  "  '  To  hitch,'  to  catch,  to  move  by  jerk*.  I  kao» 
not  where  it  is  used  but  ia  the  following  passage — nor  hen 
well  what  it  means : 


I 


Whmt'cr  offciK^a,  tA  Kitni;  unlucky  Hum 

Slulca  in  a  vt-rw,  or  hM/et  lu  a  rlijinft — Pur*' 


1 


So  writes  Dr.  Johusou.  Had  he  looked  into  the  old  VoyH^ 
would  have  found  "hitch"  repeated  very  often  iodced.  fton  tie 
uHulical  stauilpoiut,  he  defines  it  accurately  enough  aa  "to  eiuk* 
Pope's  use  of  the  term  puzzli-d  the  Ductor,  and  be  blnndeved  iit* 
5' to  move  by  jerks."  ]iut  I'upc  employs  it  as  a  sailor  voaU;ke 
hitches  the  culprit  in  a  line — that  is,  takes  aa  intellectual  "tm 
with  his  verse  about  him,  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  cnftn  ^ 
person  to  ''hitch"  himself.  To  hitch  is  to  fasten,  to  lecan  a 
rope  8o  that  it  can  run  out  no  further.  From  "  hitch  "  proceed  i 
number  of  terms  whose  paternity  is  very  easily  distinguished.  Of 
"  iilackwall  hitch "  takes  its  name  from  the  famoss  ^oa/t  d 
de[fnrlurt;  of  the  vanished  procession  of  Indiaraen  and  AitniW 
liners ;  the  *'  harness  hitch,"  from  its  form,  which  su^esU  m  tt  ^ 
reins;  "midshipman's  hitch/'  from  the  facility  vith  vkic^  it 
be  mqiIp  ;  "rolling  hitch/'  because  it  is  formed  of 
turns  round  the  object  it  is  intended  to  secure,  and 
turns  yet  over  ita  own  part ;  a  "  timber  hitch/'  becsBse  af  iis  arf^ 
nesa    in    hoisting    spars    and    the    like    througb    the   ok  af  iB 
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faaliiouing  and  the  socurit}^  of  its  jamming.  The  etTmology  of 
knotB,  again,  is  largely  found  in  their  forms.  "The  fignre-of- eight 
knot "  is  of  the  shape  of  Ihe  figure  eight ;  the  diamond  readitjr 
suggests  the  knots  wliich  bear  its  name  (single  and  double  diBoiond- 
kBOts}  ;  the  " Turk's-hend  knot"  excellently  imitates  a  turban.  To 
UJDine  knots  and  splices  the  inventors  have  given  their  names,  sneh 
S  "  Elliot's  splice  "  and  "  Matthew  Walker  "  knot.  The  origin  of 
thia  knot  is  thus  related  by  ft  contributor  to  the  Xewca$ti£  Weekly 
Chronicle  :• — 

"  Over  sixty  years  ujo  an  old  sailor,  then  drawing  near  to  eighty  years  of 
1^,  Boid  thiit  whon  he  was  ti  sailor-boy  tbcro  waa  &n  oM  rigger,  named 
Tklatthew  Walker,  M-ho,  with  his  wife,  Kvetl  on  board  iiD  old  covered  hulk, 
tnoorcd  ntar  the  Folly  End.  Monkwcarmoutb  SWre;  tbat  new  ahtps  when 
IaUDch«d  were  laid  alongside  of  this  Imlk  to  be  rigged  by  Walker  and  hit 
gang  of  riggers  i  thnt  also  old  ships  had  their  rigging  reliued  at  the  same 
place  ;  jwd  tlmt  .\I;tllltfw  Walker  was  the  iiiv^ntur  of  the  l;myard  knot,  now 
known  by  tha  invwitor's  name  wherercr  a  ship  (ioat»."' 

It  Las  been  suggested  thut  "  knot/'  the  sailor's  wonl  for  the 
nautical  milc^  springs  from  the  sinill  pieces  of  knotted  stuff,  called 
hiols,  inserted  in  the  log-line  for  niarkiug  the  ]iro2rcss  of  a  ship 
througli  the  water.  Tt  im  worth  noting,  however,  that  in  the  old 
Voyagea  the  word  kno/,  as  signifying  a  mile,  never  occurs.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  word  not  much  older  than 
the  last  century. 

Amongst  puzzling  changes  in  the  sen-language  must  be  classed  the 
names  of  vessels.  "  Yacht "  has  been  variously  defined  :  as  "  a  small 
ship  for  carrying  jiasscngcrs ; "  as  "a  vessel  of  state."  The  term 
is  now  undcrstooii  to  mean  a  pleasure  craft.  "  Yawl  "  was  formerly 
a  small  ship'*  boat  or  a  wherry  :  it  has  become  the  cielusive  title 
of  yachts  rigged  a^  cutters,  but  carrying  aUo  a  small  sail  at  the 
atern,  called  a  mizzcn.  The  "  barge "  was  a  vessel  of  state, 
furnished  with  sumjiluous  cabins,  and  canopies  and  cushions, 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  propelled  by  a  hand  of 
rovers.  This  hardly  answers  to  the  topsail  barges  and  dumb-bargee 
of  to-day  !  The  word  "  hark  "  has  been  Gallicized  into  "barque," 
possibly  as  a  marine  protest  against  the  poetic  misapplication  as 
shown  in  these  Hues  of  Byrou  ; 


"  My  Imat  ii  on  the  "liore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  im  : " 

"  My  Itnrk  a  my  brido  !" 


i 

OTth 

or  Eliza  Cook.  By  bark  the  poets  intend  any  kind  of  ship  you 
please :  but  to  Jack  it  implies  a  particular  rig.  The  Amcricons 
wiitc  "  bark "  for  "  barque,"  and  rightly ;  for  though  Falconer 
aaya  that  "  bark  is  a  general  name  given  to  small  ships,"  he  also 
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adds:  "It is,  however,  pecnlisrly  appropriated  by  seamen  to  thoK  wbidi 
cany  three  masts  withoat  a  miuen  topsail."  The  "  pink  "  ia  snotbcr 
craft  that  has  "  gone  over."  Her  very  narrow  stern  snpplied  the 
name,  pink  having  been  used  in  the  sense  of  small,  as  by  Shaketpeir^ 
who  speaks  of  " pink-eyne,"  small  eye.  The  "tartan,"  likene^ 
belongs  to  the  past  as  a  rig :  a  single  mast,  lateen  yard  and  bovipji. 
The  growth  of  our  ancestors' "  firigott,"  too,  into  the  fire-eating  Sauj 
Arethiatu  of  comparatively  recent  times,  is  a  story  fnll  of  intont. 

I  have  but  skimmed  a  enrface  whose  depths  should  honestly  rep^ 
careful   and   laborious   dredging.     The   language  of  the  tea  hv 
entered  so  largely  into  common  and  familiar  speech  ashore,  that  tht 
philologist  who  neglects  the  mariner's  talk  will  straggle  in  vtinin 
his  search  after  a  mass  of  paternities  and  derivatives,  and  the  originilt, 
and    even    the    sense,   of    many    every-day    expressions.      It  ii 
inevitable  that  a   maritime  nation  should   enlarge   its  shore  too- 
bnlary  by  sea  terms.     The  eloquence  of  the  forecastle  is  of  no  meu 
order,  and  in  a  hundred  directions  Jack's  expressions  are  matdilai 
for  brevity,  sentiment  and  suggestion.      But  the  origin  and  riie  A 
the  marine  tongue  is  also  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  British  naiy^ 
and  of  the  fleets  which  sail  under  the  red  ensign.     The  story  (^ti« 
British  ship  maybe  followed  in  the  maritime  glossaries;  and  percqitidiL 
of  the   delicate  shades  and  lights,  of  the  subtleties,  niceties  ud 
discriminations  of  the  ocean-dialect  ia  a  revelation  of  the  my<tene» 
of  the  art  of  the  shipwright  ^nd  the  profession  of  the  seaman. 

W.  Clark  Rusasu., 


fHRISTIANITY    AS    THE    ABSOLUTE 
RELIGION. 


^ISTIAMTV   claims  tu  be  a  Gospel  j  to  offer  to  men  tb»t 

■  vliicli  answers  to  their  needs ;  to  disclose  in  a  form  available 
life  eternal  triitliH  wliicli  wc  are  so  cuustitutcd  as   to  recognise, 

tugli  wc  rouKl  not  of  ourselves  discover  them.  Its  veriiication 
reforo  will  lie  in  its  essential  character ;  ia  its  fitness  to  fiiltil  this 
rkf  which  is  as  broad  as  (!ic  world.  And  it  may  lie  worth  while, 
the  presence  of  much  apparent  misunderstanding,  tu  endeavour 
indicate  the  points  which  ninst  be  noticed  in  an^  fair  estimate 
ts  relations  to  modern  thought. 

^assume  that  men  are  born  religious.  By  this  I  mean  that  they 
■b  constituted  as  to  seek  to  place  themselves  in  harmony  with 
powers  withont  them,  and  to  establish  a  harmony  between  the 
gw  which  are  revealed  in  their  own  persons.  The  elTort  to  obtain 
■:wofold  harmony  will  be  directed  hj  many  partial  interpretations 
i«  phenomena  of  cxiatcncc.  The  results  of  experience  gained  during 
Xifc  of  humanity  and  during  the  life  of  the  individual  present 

■  elements  with  which  religion  has  to  deal  in  Tarioua  lights. 
!crcn  and  childlike  races  have  of  neccfwity  different  conceptions 
plf  and  the  world  and  Go<l — the  final  dements  of  religion — from 
^e  which  belong  to  a  matnrer  age  or  to  a  later  period  of  national 
■Wth.  The  religion  which  is  able  to  bring  peace  at  one  Ntagc  of 
'kail  development  may  he  wholly  ineffective  at  another. 

^hen,  therefore,  we  look  for  a  religion  which  shall  perfectly  satisfy 
needs  of  men,  we  look  for  one  which  is  essentially  fitted  for  the 
f>ort  of  man  as  man  ;  which  is  able  to  follow  him  through  the 
LUging  circumstances  of  personal  and  social  growth,  able  to  bring 
Oa  itaclf  new  resources  for  new  requirements,  able  to  reveal  thought* 
L  of  many  hearts,  and   to  meet  them  with  answers  of  wider  know- 
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ledge.     Such  a  religion  must  hare  a  vital  energy  commenuirUej 
ail  conceivable  humau  progress. 

And  yet  agaiu  :  the  perfect  religiou  must  not  oolj  hare  the^ 
of  dcaliug  with  mau  aud  men  throughout  the  whole  course  of  i 
mauifoUl  devclopmcut ;  it  must  tuLTc  the  power  of  dealing  with  tbe 
coro]ilcte  fulucsa  of  life  at  nuy  uiooicut.  It  must  have  the  pmem 
power  of  dcaliug  with  the  problems  of  our  bciug  and  of  our  deslinjr  in 
relation  to  thought  and  to  action  and  to  fceliug.  The  Truth  Thii:|i 
religion  cmhoclics  must  take  account  of  the  conditions  of  exiitcDcc, 
and  deliiic  the  way  of  conduct,  and  quicken  the  energy  of  eaterpnie. 
Such  Truth  is  not  for  speculation  onlj  :  so  far  il  is  the  subject  of 
Philusoiiliy.  It  is  uot  for  discipHuc  only :  so  far  it  in  the  Kabjectof 
Ethics.  It  is  not  for  embodiment  only  :  so  far  it  is  tlic  subject  d 
Art.  Kcligiou  in  its  complotcncss  is  the  harmony  of  these  thne^t/ 
Philosophy^  Kthics^  and  Art,  blended  into  one  by  a  spiritaal  foiir, 
by  a  coDsccratiun  at  oni-o  |icrsonal  and  absolute  The  dii 
of  Philosophy,  to  express  the  thought  snnewhat  differeatJf, 
theoretic,  and  its  end  is  liie  true^  as  the  word  is  applied  to 
ledge;  the  dlrcctinn  of  I'Jthics  is  practical^  and  iU  end  is  tlie 
the  direction  of  Art  is  reprcsentatire,  aud  its  end  is  the  bcsniifDi. 
Religion  includes  these  several  ends,  but  adds  to  them  that  in  vbirii 
they  tind  their  consummation,  the  holy.  The  holy  brings  an  iiifi- 
nite  sanction  to  that  which  is  otherwise  fiuile  and  rchuiva  It 
ospreases  not  anty  a  complete  inward  pence,  but  also  an  eauliil 
feltovdhip  with  (jod. 

Erery  religion,  even  the  most  primitive,  will  exhibit  these  tkitt 
aims,  these  three  elements,  at  least  in  a  rudimentary  form :  tlic  per- 
fect religion  will  exhibit  them  iu  complete  adjustment  and  effiesn. 
A  perfect  religion — n  religion  which  offera  a  complete  untiirfietiot 
to  the  religious  wants  of  man— must  (to  repeat  briefly  wluit  has  htta 
said)  be  able  to  meet  the  religious  wantt  of  the  individual,  thctocittT. 
the  race,  in  the  complete  coarse  of  their  development  and  is  Ha 
manifold  intensity  of  each  separate  human  faculty. 

This  being  so,  I  contend  that  the  faith  in  Chrintj  bom,  cnicifid, 
-Tiaen,  ascended,  forms  the  basts  of  this  perfect  religion ;  that  it  is  able. 
in  virtue  of  its  essential  character,  to  bring  peace  in  view  of  tV 
problems  of  life  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  and  character— to 
illuminate,  to  develop,  and  to  inspire  cTcry  human  faculty.  3Jy  ceifi> 
tcntion  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  two  marks  by  which  f 
tianity  is  dtstinguitihcd  from  every  other  religion.  It  is  obsolu^.^)| 
it  is  hiatorieal. 

On  the  one  side,  Christianity  is  not  confined  by  any  limits 
or  time,  or  faculty,  or  object.    It  reaches  to  the  whole  sum  of  being) 
to  the  whole  of  each  separate  existence.     On  the  other  tide,  it  oflcnl 
revelation  in  facts  which  arc  an  actual  part  of  haman  experieoct. 
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that  the  peculiar  teaching  which  it  brings  as  to  the  nature  and 
relations  of  God  and  man  and  the  world  is  simply  the  interpretation 
of  events  in  the  life  of  men  and  in  the  life  oP  One  who  was  tniljr 
Man.  It  is  not  a  tlieoryj  a  splendid  guess,  but  a  proclamation  of 
facts. 

ThesCj  I  repeat,  are  its  original,  its  nnalterable  claims.  Chris. 
tiaoity  is  absolute.  It  claims,  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the  Apostles, 
though  the  grandeur  of  the  cUim  was  soon  obscured,  to  reach  all 
men,  all  time,  all  creation  ;  it  claims  to  effect  the  perfection  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  finite  being;  it  claims  to  bring  a  pcrfent 
unity  of  humanity  without  destroying  the  personality  of  any  one 
man  ;  it  claims  to  deal  with  all  that  is  external  as  well  as  with  all 
that  i*  internal,  with  matter  as  well  as  with  spirit,  with  the  physical 
nniTcme  as  well  as  with  the  moral  universe  ;  it  claims  to  realize  a 
pc-crcation  co-citensivc  with  creation  ;  it  claimt  to  present  Him  who 
was  the  Salter  of  the  world  as  the  Heir  of  all  things;  it  claims 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  existence,  and  show  how  all  things  come 
from  God  and  go  to  God. 

Christianity  is  absolute :  it  is  also  historical.  It  is  historical,  not 
simply  in  the  sense  in  which  (for  example]  Mobammcdauisoi  is  hi»> 
tortcal,  heoause  the  facts  connected  with  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  religion,  with  the  personality  and  life  of  the  Founder,  with  the 
experience  and  growth  of  His  doctrine,  can  be  iraccd  in  documents 
which  arc  adequate  to  assure  belief:  but  iu  a  far  dilforent  wmse  also. 
It  is  histurif-al  in  its  aiiteecdents,  iu  its  rt^alizatioii,  in  itself;  it  is 
historical  as  crowning  a  lung  period  of  religious  training,  which  was 
accomplished  under  the  iiiflueiiec  of  divine  fants;  it  is  historical  as 
bronght  out  in  all  its  fulness  from  ago  to  age  in  an  outward  society 
by  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  'God;  hnt,  above  all,  and  most  chnrac- 
teristically,  it  is  historical,  hccansc  the  revelation  which  it  brings  is 
oflife  and  in  life.  The  liistory  of  Christ  is  the  Gospel  in  its  light 
md  ia  its  power.  His  teaching  is  Himself,  and  nothing  apart 
from  Himself;  what  He  is  and  what  He  does.  The  earliest  creed— 
the  creed  of  onr  baptism — is  the  allirmation  of  facts  which  include 
all  doctrine. 

Dogmatic  systems  may  change,  and  have  changed  so  far  as  they 
reflect  transitory  phases  of  spccidativo  thought,  but  the  primitive 
Gospel  is  unchangeable  as  it  is  inexhaustible.  There  can  be  no 
addition  to  it.  It  contains  in  itself  all  that  will  be  slowly  wrought 
out  in  thought  and  deed  until  the  conxummatiou. 

Id  this  sense,  Cbristiauity  is  the  only  historical  religion.     The 
inossage  which  it  proclaims  is  wholly  unique.     Christ  said,  /  am — 
not  I  declare,  or  1  lay  open,  or  I  point  to,  but  /  ton — the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 
^U^t  first  eight,  the  two  characteristics  of  Christianity  which  I  have 
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laid  down,  that  H  is  absolute  aud  that  it  u  historical,  appear  to  be 
inconmtcat.  It  may  seem  that  a  revelation  which  is  not  oolr  girca 
under  particular  conditions  of  time  and  place,  but  aUo  cxpreaol 
under  those  conditions,  must  be  limited  ;  that  the  influeDce  and  tiv 
meaning  of  a  life,  however  powerful  and  BympathcUc,  mo»t  grot 
fainter  in  the  course  of  centuries,  end  cannot  extend,  ctim  if  i' 
has  the  capacity  fur  cxtcndiufi;,  through  all  being. 

It  is  a  partial  and  suggcfttivc  answer  to  such  objections  that,  dace 
■we  have  to  consider  a  final  revelation  given  to  man,  to  raan  at  he  i> 
in  the  fulness  of  his  being,  !iuch  a  revelation  must  come  througlii 
true  human  life;  and  further,  that  what  is  offered  to  us  in  a  ttjirt 
sentativc  life  has  contact  with  all  life,  as  the  one  life  is  unfolded  iu 
il9  manifold  richnr<ts  ;  that  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  Katitrc 
can  be  alien  from  man,  who  gathen  in  himself  an  epilomc  of 
Katnrc;  that  notUtng,  therefore,  is  incapable  of  sharing  in  the  wu* 
secration  and  transfignrcment  by  which  he  is  ennobled. 

But  t}ie  compU'tc  answer  lies  in  the  personality  of  Him  who  liied 
ilau  among  men.  The  SVord,  we  read,  became  ftesh.  Her?  liei 
the  secret  of  the  power  oi"  that  one  true  Ufc.  The  Son  of  njia  rn 
also  Son  of  God.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Kcaurrection  recondt 
the  two  characteristics  of  our  faiih — they  cutablish  the  right  of 
Christiuuity  to  be  called  historical,  they  establish  its  right  to  be 
called  absolute. 

Wc  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  "evidence"  for  these tiu- 
sccndcut  facts,  but  I  may  make  one  remark  which  is  of  conitdenblt 
importance.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  antecedent  objection  lo 
thcin.  They  are  as  unitiuc  as  the  universe  itself.  There  i»  v> 
standard  of  exjicricncc  to  which  we  can  bring  them,  and  proDoance 
in  virtue  of  the  comparison  that  they  are  "  preternatural." 

Aud  it  may  be  added  that  the  antithesis  uf  the  finite  and  tic 
infinite  which  they  combine  underlies  all  thought,  all  life.  Tltt 
antithesis  exists  ;  conviousness  witnesses  to  it;  Cbristiaoity  meet* it. 
nnnounciog  the  vital  union  of  the  two  terms  as  the  fnndamcDttl 
(iospctj  not  as  a  8])CCulatiou  but  as  a  twofold  fact.  My  the  Incatnt- 
tion  it  gives  permanent  reality  to  human  knowledge ;  by  the  Itcsv- 
rcctioii  it  gives  permanent  reality  to  human  life. 

Thni;,  the  lucarnatiou  and  the  llesurrection  furulsh  the  basis  tbn 
religion  which  is  intensely  human,  aud  whicli,  at  ever;  motaoit, 
introduces  the  iuliiiite  aud  the  unseen  into  a  vital  connexion  with  tk 
things  of  earth — a  religion  which  illuminates  the  dark  clouds  that  lie 
over  our  work,  which  ofTen  an  ideal  wherein  we  can  rcco^Dise  tk 
fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  humanity,  which  supplica  an  insptntiOD 
of  power  flowing  from  a  divine  fellowship— a  rcUgiou,  in  otbcr 
woida,  which  is  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  religious  uenlj  af 
man. 
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Xct  me  endeavour  to  make  these  statemciits  a  little  clearer  ia 
detail.  Mcu,  as  we  have  seea — men,  na  horn  for  religion — are  bora 
for  knowing,  fur  feeling,  for  acting;  they  need  light,  they  need  an 
ideal,  they  ucc<l  power.  Aiid  (thi*  is  my  contention)  the  historic 
Gospel  brings  iho  light,  the  ideal,  the  power  which  they  need — the 
lif;htj   the  ideal,  the  power   which   wo  oursclrcs  need  in  this  crisis 

«OQr  trial. 
1.  Men  need  light.     No  one  can  look  either  within  or  without 
il    fail    to  see    clear    marks,    not    only    of   imperfection,  hut   of 
^uiure.     No  one  can  study   the  pictures  which  great  writers   draw 
^■the  destiny  of  humanity,  and  not  feel  that  the  features  which  he 
Vnoognises  have  been  grievously  marred.     There  is  a  terrible  contrast 
■  between  man's  power  and  man's  achievements;  there  i«  a  terrible  con- 
trast between  that  which  (as  we  arc  made)  wc  feel  must  be  the  purpose 
of  Creation  and  the  facts  by  which  we  arc  encountered.     Viewed  in 
L^emsclvcs,  the  phenomena  which   suggest  a  design  of  lore  in  the 
^Her  of  the  world  issue  in  deeper  sorrow.     Naturally — and  the 
^ords   have  a  manifold  application — death  closes  all.      There  ia  not, 
'  I  think,  a  more  impressive  image  in  literature  than  that   in  which 
I  Dr.  Newman  describes  the  first  effect  of  the  world  upon  the  man 
who  looks  there  for  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.  "It  is,"  he  says, 
"as  if  I  looked  in  a  mirror  and  saw  no  reflection  of  my  own  face." 
This  is  the  tint,  the  natural  effect. 

But  the   record  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  tbought  of  the  presence 

.  of   Christ,  changes    all.     Christ,  as  He  lived  and  lives,  justiGes  oar 

'  highest  hope.     He  opens  depths   of  rision   below    the  surface  of 

things.     lie  transforms  Bulferiug  ;  He  shows  us  the  highest  aspirations 

of  our  being  satisfied  thruugli  a  way  of  sorrow.      He  redresses  the 

aapcrficial  inequalities  of  life  by   revealing   ita  eternal  glory.     He 

'  enables  us  to  understand  how,  being  what  we  are,  every  grief  and 

every  strain  of  sensibility  can  be  made  iu  llim  coutribatory  to  the 

,  working  out  of  our  common  destiny. 

'  Such  reflections  have  a  social,  and  they  have  also  an  individual,. 
application.  It  was,  as  we  read  in  St.  Paul,  the  good  pleasure  of 
iGod  " io  turn  up  ail  (kinga  in  Christ"  and  " through  llim  to  reconcile 
all  things  to  Ilimael/.*' 

This  purpose  is,  io  potency,  already  accomplished  in  Him.  In 
one  sense  all  is  done  already  ,*  iu  another  sense,  all  has  still  to  be 
realized.  The  fact  at  least  of  a  fellowship  of  earth  and  heaven  is 
Vivcn  us  in  life;  and  wc  can  all  strive  towards  the  sense  of  the  new 
'Unity.  Under  this  broadest  aspect,  the  fact  of  Kcdcmption  carries  us 
[back  to  the  fact  of  Creation,  and  wc  are  enabled  to  seo  how  the 
trill  of  God  is  wrought  out  in  spite  of  man's  self-assertion. 

We  may  not  indeed  be  able  to  penetrate  very  far  into  these 
p-eat  mysteries.      Vtc  shrink  rightly  from  confining,  by  any  theory 
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in  the  terms  of  our  present  thoughts,  tratlis  which  pan  into  BDotiicr 
order.  But  the  vision  which  ve  can  gain  is  mflScient  \a  dun^  ' 
the  whole  Hspcirt  of  life.  Let  us  once  feel  that  the  aagni^ 
of  creation  is  indeed  the  travail-paiu  of  a  new  birth,  as  Scnptun 
teaches,  and  we  shall  he  etrengtheucd  to  bear  and  to  wait  Ajid,u 
I  said,  thesu  larger  sorrows — aorrowa  wliich  form  a  hctry  bonioi 
to  many  of  us — Hud  a  counterpart  iu  the  single  soul.  And  hm 
again  light  is  thrown  upon  Uie  disciidino  of  personal  aiibnii| 
throngb  the  work  of  Christ.  That  reveals  to  i»  the  km  from 
which  it  flows,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  able  to  miobur, 
Again,  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  far  into  the  application  of 
these  lessons ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  that  if  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  life  and  death  was  mode  available  for  man  through  silSb> 
iog — if  it  was  through  suifering  that  Ho  fulfiliei]  the  destiny  ef 
man  fallen — the  appropriation  of  that  which  He  has  gained  nurbr 
carried  into  effect  through  the  same  law.  The  mystery  of  the  foi^ 
ness  of  sins  is  fulBUcd*  and  we  can  hear  chDcrfolly  the  tenpot^ 
consequences  of  sin. 

In  both  respects,  in  regard  to  pcnonal  sufierings  and  to  noil 
sufferings,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  He  who  was  the  '''yac 
of  sorrows,"  He  who  *'  was  a  pro/ntiatiou  for  our  «m,  and  uii  for 
ours  onhj,  but  also  for  the  whoU  toorld,"  first  roTcalod  the  Father- 
hood of  God. 

2.  These  considerations,  which  T  can  only  indicate  in  the  faiiitcrt 
outline,  prove  our  first  point.  We  need  light,  as  coiiscioiw  o( 
failure  in  ourselves,  sensible  of  failure  around  ns ;  and  Christiauih 
takes  the  fullest  account  of  this  great  gloom  and  illomiuates  it 

But  in  the  next  place,  as  men— as  mcu  in  our  essential  coa- 
stitution,and  not  only  as  fallen  men — we  need  an  ideal  which  ouj 
move  us  to  effort.  Now  here,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  type  of  character  presented  to  n 
in  the  Gospels  is  the  highest  which  we  can  fashion.  The  Penoo  of 
H^e  Tiord  meets  ns  at  every  point  in  our  strivings,  and  discloKS  iqik- 
thing  to  call  ont  in  us  loftier  endeavour.  In  Iltm  we  disoorerk 
the  most  complete  harmony  all  the  excellences  which  arc  diridol 
not  unequally  between  man  and  woman.  In  Him  we  can  recognite 
the  gift  which  has  been  entrusted  to  each  one  of  us  severally,  wed 
in  its  tmc  relation  to  the  other  endowments  of  humanity.  He  eDtcn 
into  the  fulness  of  life,  and  makes  known  the  valne  of  each  detail  of 
life. 

And  what  He  is  for  us.  He  is  for  all  men,  and  for  all  time.  Tb« 
is  nothing  in  the  ideal  which  He  offers  which  belongs  to  any  {«?• 
ticular  age,  or  class,  or  nation.  He  stands  above  all  and  unites  alL 
That  which  was  local  or  transitory  in  the  circumstauces  nnder  wluoli 
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He  lired,  id  the  controrersies  of  rival  sects,  iu  tlic  struggles  of 
patriotism,  ia  the  isolation  of  religious  pride,  leave  no  colour  in  His 
character.  All  that  is  nbidiug,  all  that  is  human,  ia  there  without 
admixture,  in  that  eternal  CDergy  which  man's  heart  can  recogaian  in 
.its  time  of  trial. 

^KSo  it  is  that  the  Person  of  the  Lord  satisfies  the  requirement  of 
Unwth  which  bclougs  to  the  religious  nature  of  man.     Uur  sen^e  of 
His  perfections  grows  with  our  owu  moral  adrancc.     We  see  more 
of  His  heauty  as  our  power  of  Ttsiou  is  disciplined  and  puri5cd.    The 
slow   unfolding  of  life  enables   us   to   discern  new  meaning  in  His 
fDreseuce.      In  His   Immauity  is  included    whatever   belongs   to   the 
'Consummation  of  the  indiridnal   and  of  the  race,  not  only  iu   ouc 
stage  but  in  all  stoj^es  of  progrcHS,  uot  only  iu  regard  to  some  cudow- 
<  meuts  but  iu  regard  to  the  whole  inheritance  of  our  nature  enlarged 
by  the  most  vigorous  use  while  the  wurld  lasts.     Wc,  in  our  weak- 
ness and  littleness,  contioe  our  tliuughts  from  generation  to  gcuera- 
'  tion,  now  to  this  fragment  of  Hts  fulness  and  now  to  that;  but  it  is, 
^I  believe,  tmc  without  exception   in  every  realm  of  man's   activity, 
[tme  in  action,  true  in  literature,  true  in  art,  that  the  works  which 
I  receive  the  moat  lasting  homage  of  the  soul  are  those  which  are  most 
I  Christian,  and  that   it  is  in  each  the  Christian  element,  the  element 
I  which  answers  to  the   fact  of  the  Jacarnatiou,  to  the  fellowship  of 
( God  with  man  as  an  accomplished  reality  of  the  present  order,  which 
.  attracts  and  holds  our  reverence.     In  the  essence  of  tltinga  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.     Our  infirmity  alone  enfeebles  the  effect  of  the  truth 
1  which  we  have  to  embody. 

K8.  "  Our  infirmity."  Here  again  the  Historic  Gospel  comes  to  our 
^ra.  We  need  light,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  makes  a  sun  to 
.  rise  upon  our  darkness.  We  need  an  ideal,  and  it  lifts  up  before  us 
I  a  Person  in  whom,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  we  recognise 
the  likeness  for  which  we  were  created.  But  we  also  need  power. 
I  It  is  trnc  that  we  instinctively  acknowledge  the  ideal  iu  Christ  a» 
,  that  which  iuterprets  perfectly  our  owu  aspirations.  No  accuma- 
[Ifttion  of  fftilurcs  cau  destroy  the  sense  of  our  destiny.  Hut  alone, 
in  ourselves,  as  we  look  back  sadly,  we  confess  that  we  have  no  new 
I  resource  of  strength  for  the  future,  as  we  have  no  ability  to  undo 
rtbe  iiast.  The  loftiest  souls  apart  from  Christ  recognise  that  they 
I  were  made  for  an  end  which  "  nuturatly  "  is  unattainable.  They 
I  do  homage  (for  example)  to  a  purity  which  they  persoually  dishonour. 
I  This  need  brings  into  prominence  the  supreme  characteristic  of  the 
I  faith.  Christ  meets  the  acknowledgment  of  iudividual  helplessness 
with  the  offer  of  fellowship.  He  reveals  uuiou  with  Himself,  uoiou 
i  with  God,  and  union  with  man  in  Him,  as  the  spring  of  power,  and 
■■  the  inspiration  of  effort.  The  knowledge  which  flows  from  the  vision 
Mf  the  worhi  as  He  has  disclosed  it  is  not  simply  for  speculation  :  the 
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glory  of  the  imagft  of  man  which  He  shows  is  not  for  contcinplitii 
admiration.     Both   are   iotenscly  practiwil.     Both   tend  dtncUjta^ 
kindle  and  snpport  Ii»ve  in  and  through  Him  ;  aiid  love,  which  btke 
tranfl^^i'cment  of  pnin,  is  also  strength  for  action   and  mottTc  fi 
action. 

In  this  way  bclicring  in  Christ — helienng  in  Christ,  and  wt 
merely  believing  Christ — brings  into  exercise  the  deepest  InnHi' 
feelings.  It  ha«  been  etccllcntly  laid  doirn  by  one  who  was  not  d( 
ns,  that  "the  solation  of  the  problem  of  essence,  of  the  qnestim, 
■\Vhence  ?  What  ?  and  Whither  ?  must  be  in  a  life  and  not  in  i 
book."  For  the  solntion  which  is  to  sway  life  most  hare  bam 
already  shown  in  it»  sovereign  efficftcy.  And  more  than  thti.  it 
must  hare  been  shown  to  have  potentially  a  nnirenial  and  nnt  tmly 
ft  singular  application.  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Gospel  brinp 
home  to  us.  He  who  said,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  la 
come  into  the  world  ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Fathrr," 
illuminated  the  words  by  actions  which  made  known  the  diiiae 
original  and  the  divine  destiny  of  man.  Tlie  Son  of  man  did  nat 
separate  Himself  from  those  whom  He  was  not  ashamed  XaalX 
brethren,  lie  bade,  and  bids,  them  find  in  His  humanity— Hii 
"flesh  and  blood" — the  support  of  their  own  humanity.  Id  Hi* 
life,  for  our  snkes,  the  heavenly  interpreted  the  earthly.  Ho 
called  out,  and  He  still  calls  out  in  us,  as  we  dwell  upon  the  records 
of  the  Gospel,  the  response  of  that  which  is  iadccd  kindred  to  Him- 
self, of  that  which  becomes  one  with  Himself. 

The  sympathy  which  is  thus  awakened  by  Christ  makes  ktions 
to  the  soul  its  latent  capacities.  Again  and  again  our  own  «]»»- 
ence  startles  ns  with  nnexpected  welcomes  to  the  higbett  Ibooglrti 
and  claims.  Kven  in  ordinary  life  contact  with  nobler  natorts 
arouses  the  feeling  of  unused  power,  and  rjuickens  the  cousciomnMi 
of  responsibility.  And  when  uuion  with  the  Son  of  man,  tiie 
Sou  of  God,  is  the  basis  of  our  religion,  all  these  natural  in(ltieace» 
produce  the  highest  conceivable  effect.  We  each  draw  from  fello»- 
ship  with  the  perfect  life  that  which  oar  little  life  requires  for  iU 
susteuancc  and  growth. 

Such  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  a  little  better  tbt 
we  commouly  do  those  two  words  of  St,  Paul,  "  in  Vhrlst,"  vhvk 
form  an  implicit  creed.  We  eorae  to  see  that  they  correspond  »id 
the  fact  of  a  larger  life  to  which  uur  lives  arc  contributory,  i  life 
which  reaches  potentially  to  all  redeemed  beings,  a  life  which  tst^n 
into  itself  all  that  is  harmonious  with  its  character,  and  conveys  of  ii» 
iofioite  wealth  to  each  fr.igment  included  in  its  organization. 

The  nsvclation  which  places  us  in  direct  connexion  with  nnlsnii; 
power  supplies  ns  also  with  a  sovereign  motive.      When  wc  seorpt 

I  ft  revelation,  the  same  instinct  which  constrains  ns  to  IsbMr 
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for  ouTJclTca  constrain*  ua  to  labour  for  others.  To  labour  for  otbnra 
lis,  wc  thca  see  in  literal  truths  to  labour  for  ounelres.  The  separate 
loousciousucsB  of  tlic  iudiviilual  parts  of  tbe  body  of  Christ  docs  not 
iDiodify  ibcir  iutcf-ilcpcncIcDCC,  but  glres  a  new  meauing  to  tbe  social 
idcstioation  of  work.     There  is,  we  know,  do  piiia  which  the  devotion 

lore  is  unable  to  traosSgurc ;  and  it   is  this   devotioa   irhicb  the 

ristiau  conception  uf  humauity  and  uaturo  is  essentially  Htted  to 
stir  and  to  deepen.  Not  by  accident,  not  hy  s  remote  or  precarious 
deductioaf  but  directly,  in  its  simplest  annuunceinent,  the  Gospel 
proclaitns  that  wo  arc  membors  one  of  another,  autl  that  all  creatioa 
wjutB  for  the  manifestation  of  the  tans  of  God. 

And  it  is  obrions  that  this  belief  in  the  iiolidarity  of  life,  if  once 
Ive  could  give  it  vivid  distinctness,  is  able — perhaps  is  alone  able — 
ito  deal  with  the  eviU  which  spring  from  seltiishncss.  It  enables  us 
to  estimate  rightly  the  burden  of  poverty  and  tbe  heavier  burden 
of  wealth,  when  wc  take  account  of  the  eonditions  under  which  the 
.one  life  is  fulfitlcd  in  many  parts.  It  quickens  that  keen  sense  of 
; responsibility  tn  God  which  best  regulates  tlic.  use  of  larf;c  means ; 
land  it  quickens  that  conviction  of  Divine  fellowship  which  brings 
idignity  even  tn  indigence.  And  mcanwliilc  it  delivers  us  from  the 
bondage  of  material  stanrlariU,  when  it  makes  known  all  that  is  of 
the  earth  as  that  through  which  the  spiritual  is  brought  within 
our  reach. 

JIf  now  I  have  succeeded  in  any  degree  in  marking  clearly  the 
lines  vf  thought  which  I  have  wished  to  trace,  we  shall  sec  that  the 
[capacity  of  Christiauity  to  illuinioatc,  to  guide,  to  inspire,  beloiigs  to  its 
very  nature  ;  that  wc  caunut  hold  our  Faith  without  finding  in  it 
light  to  dispel  the  heaviest  clouds  of  life,  an  ideal  to  keep  bet'ijre  us 
'the  divine  purpose  of  creation,  power  to  support  us  in  our  strivings 
to  ful&I  God's  will ;  that,  when  it  fails  us  in  theory  or  in  deed,  we 
have  so  for  liaiited  or  tnisunderstood  or  misused  it.  la  other  words 
wc  shall  sec  that  Christianity  is  the  perfect  religion. 

It  gives  stability  and  energy  to  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action. 
T'fothing  can  be  without  its  scope,  but  to  alt  things  transitory  it 
adds  tbe  clement  of  the  infinite. 

It  supplies  the  foundation  of  perfect  freedom  in  absolute  sclf- 
derotion.  It  ennobles  dependence  as  the  correlative  uf  social  fcllow- 
Iship.  It  presents  the  total  asi^cct  of  being  not  as  a  couflict  but  as 
a  unity,  roliticians  aim  at  "  the  greatest  happiness  uf  the  greatest 
number,"  but  wc  have  a  snrcr  and  wider  principle  for  our  guidance, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  the  happiness  of  all. 

But  it  will   be  said   that  the  thcoitrtic  claims  of  Christianity  arc 

.  paralleled  by  the  claims  of  other  religions ;  that  they  arc  disproved 

by  the  crimes  of  Christians.     I  notice  the  objections  only  to  point 

out  that  they  do,  in  fact,  if  fairly  examined,  con&rm  my  position 
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with  oTcnrhelming  force.  If  it  could  be  sboTrn  that  the  Tital  force 
of  any  other  f^rcat  relif^on  was  altCQ  from  Christianity  •  if  it  ccuM 
be  shown  that  the  crfimcs  of  Christians  arose  from  that  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  their  Faith,  then  the  ohjcctjons  would  be  wcightr;  b' 
ifi  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ohvions  that  the  religions  of  the  wo 
each  touched  tlie  hearts  of  men  by  a  power  of  order  or  derotion 
sympathy  with  nature  or  of  surrender  to  u  supreme  BCing,  then 
prtt-Chriatian  religion  becomes  a  witness  to  the  Faith  which  combine! 
these  manifold  powers  in  s  fiual  unity  ;  if  it  is  obrious  that  the  ex- 
cesses of  Christian  men  and  Christian  States  arc  in  defiance  of 
messa^  of  the  lucaruation,  then  they  only  prorc  that  the  app 
to  the  ideal  is  slow,  and  that  it  rises  above  attainment  to  condemn 
to  encourage.  So  it  ia  that  the  gathered  experience  oE  men  bears  te«i 
mouy  to  the  truth  of  ChristiaDity,  both  when  it  records  anticipati< 
and  when  it  records  cormptioua  of  its  teaching.  In  the  one  case 
shows  the  Gospel  us  satisfying  the  cravings  of  men,  and  in  the 
as  judging  their  self-will  and  sclfishnesa. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  wide,  frank  questionings  of  histoi 
which  lead  to  these  results,  the  attempt,  however  imperfect,  to  bri 
our  Taith  into  actunl  contact  with  the  moat  varied  facta  of  lift*,  reredi 
its  hrcadtli  and  grandeur  and  vitality.  Wc  arc  all  tcmptctl  to  limit 
our  conception  of  its  efficacy  by  out  personal  requirements,  ft'e 
forget  that  it  iii  directed  not  only  to  the  redemption  of  man  as  lalleOf 
hut  to  the  consummation  of  man  as  created.  It  requires  a  icriooB 
effort  to  look  beyond  ourselves,  our  nature,  our  age,  and  recogniw 
how  it  meets  wants  which  we  have  not  felt,  how  it  disciplines  powers 
with  which  we  arc  not  endowed,  bow  it  supplements  our  oflerinp 
by  the  fruits  of  other  service.  The  effort  is  diflicult,  but  it  brii^ 
for  its  reward  a  calm  assurance  which  is  as  firm  as  the  far-resChioS 
foundation  of  human  experieuce  on  whidi  it  rests. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  lines  of  thought  which  I  ban 
endeavoured   to  indicate — only   to   indicate — may   be  strange;  brt 
I  know  that  they  are  worth  following.      I  know  that  they  are  able  to 
bring  home  to  us  with  irresistible   force   the  conviction  that  Chriit- 
ianity  has  u  message  for  us ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  speaking  to  ■> 
with  a  voice  which  wc  can  interpret ;  that  the  currents  of  actioa  ^'li 
thought  by  which  we  arc  swayed  can  be  eo  gnided  as  to  geoerstcs 
diviuc  light ;  that  the  conceptions  of  the  dependence  of  man  upon  nw, 
and  of  man   upon   nature,  of  a  fundamental   unity,   undcrlyiug  l^e 
progress  of  phenomena,  which  are  taking  place  about  us,  iHuniinitt 
mysteries  of  apostolic  teaching ;  that  the  theology  which  c»prc«« 
the  temporal  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  revelation  advances  .itill.  m 
it  has  advnnccd  from  the  first,  with  the  aceumulatcd  moremcDt  of  aU 
ancillary  sciences. 

Such  convictions  restore  to  na  the  position  and  the  spirit  of  cod- 
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^neron — the  only  position,  the  only  spirit  which  befit  our  Faith. 
We  are,  we  must  be,  as  believers  in  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
a  living,  that  is,  of  a  speaking  God.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  added  to 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but  all  history  and  all  nature  is  the  commentary 
upon  them.  And  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  human  destiny  and 
human  dnty  cannot  but  be  quickened  and  raised  by  the  message  which 
reaches  through  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  through  time  to  eternity : 
"*  In  the  beginning  was  the  ^ord,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
tlie  Word  was  God.  .  .  '  And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  taber- 
nacled among  us."  Our  imaginations  are  dull  and  undisciplined.  We 
can  hardly  for  a  brief  moment  strive  to  realize  what  this  Historic 
Goapel  means.  Yet  even  so  in  the  still  silence  it  makes  itself  felt. 
Then  we  confess  that  nothing  beautifnl,  or  tme,  or  good,  which  lies 
within  the  range  of  human  powers,  can  be  outside  its  hallowing  influ- 
ence ;  that  it  calls  for  an  expression  in  doctrine,  and  in  conduct,  and  in 
worship  which  exercises  the  utmost  gifts  of  reason,  and  will,and  feeling; 
that  it  restores  to  man  the  divine  fellowship  which  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  sin  ;  that  it  discloses  the  importance  of  the  present  through 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  eternal  comes  to  ua ;  that  it  confirms  the 
ralne  of  the  individual  by  revealing  his  relation  to  a  whole  of  limitless 
m^esty ;  that  it  offers  a  sovereign  motive  for  seeking  the  help  of  un- 
Eailing  might ;  that  it  asks,  guides,  sustains  the  ministry  of  all  life, 
and  ^e  ministry  of  every  life ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  religious  needs  of  men. 

Bi  F,  Westcott.  . 


"VT  OTHING  ia  new  under  the  8un.  Irelami  enjoya  no  monopdy 
W  of  a^arion  outrage ;  she  cannot  cren  l»ast  llio  inTmlion  of 
boycotting.  Fmncc  affonls  a  proof  tbat  land  hunger  alone,  wlidttd 
by  no  raco  hatred  or  religious  prejudice,  can  ao  transform  the  dii- 
ractcr  of  a  peasantry  that  they  shrink  from  no  crime  agaioat  a  legil 
■yrtcm  which  they  regard  as  tyrannical  and  oppresivc. 

In  the  ancient  prorincc  of  Picardy  every  feature  of  Irish  land 
agitation  is  reproduced,  and  has  prevailed  for  centuries.  The  droit 
de  marche  of  Picardy  is  the  tenant-right  of  Ireland.  Its  history  is 
a  record  of  legal  rights  invaded  by  violence,  of  terrorism  maintained 
by  crime,  of  law  defied  by  secret  coalitions,  of  jiwticc  baflled  by  tbe 
impossiUility  of  procuring  evidence. 

The  centre  and  heart  of  the  agrarian  outrages  to  which  the  dftlU 
de  marchi  has  given  rise  is  the  district  of  Picardy  known  by  tbe 
ainister  title  of  Saugtcrrc  or  Santcrre.  Santcrre  forms  a  portioB 
of  the  Department  of  the  Sommc.  It  includes  the  arrondlucmoili 
of  Pcronne  and  Montdidicr,  together  with  the  Canton  of  Corbie  is 
the  arrondisscment  of  Amiens.  Here  arc  clnstercd  most  of  lln 
nnmerous  villages,  such  us  Belloy,  Bouchoirc,  Lihous,  ItoavTy,  wbidi 
boast  the  addition  to  their  names  of  "En  Santerrc."  Ttie  greater 
part  of  the  district  lies  iu  a  niche  between  three  railwari>,  baoodcd 
on  the  north  by  the  line  from  Amiens  through  Nesle  aud  llsm  to 
Tergnier,  on  the  west  by  the  main  Hue  from  Amiens  to  Paris,  nn  tbs 
soutb-east  by  the  branch  line  from  St.  Just  througli  Rove,  Monldi- 
dier,  Chaulues  and  Fcruuue  lo  Cambrai.  It  is  a  great  rolling  plain, 
traversed  by  the  departmental  road  from  Amicus  through  Boye  to 
Noyon.  Though  it  noirhere  rises  above  400  feet,  it  forms  ■tlU^ 
land,  furrowed   by  numerous  valleys    {ba$$urts),   tlie  cbanafiik 
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titUc  strcaniA  wliicli  create  the  peat  bogs  for  wbich  Picardj  is  famous. 
Tlio  ciiltirators  of  the  sail  arc  congregated  in  Tillages  :  detached 
farm-hoiiscs  or  farm-buildings  arc  scarce.  No  hedge  is  tu  be  seen 
for  miles,  and,  except  round  the  villages  and  by  the  side  of  the  roads, 
there  are  but  few  trees.  Before  the  crops  are  cleared,  the  billowy 
tumult  of  the  corn  lends  a  charm  to  the  landscape :  hut  after 
harvest  the  district  wears  a  singularly  melancholy  aspect,  with  ita 
monotonous  ontlincs,  confined  horixon,  and  solitary  expanse. 

Santcrre  possesses  no  coal  iiclds  and  no  important  manufactures. 
Stocking-weaving   flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood   of   Montdidicr, 
and  Peronnc  carries  on  some  trade  in  cotton  prints.      But  practically 
the    district    is    purely    agricultural.     The    land    is   chiefly    arable, 
though  Moislains,  the  largest   village  in  the  Canton  of  Peronnc,  is 
surrounded  by  some  fine  pastures.     The  soil  varies  widely  in  quality. 
The  best  is  an  "  argilc  douce"  mingled  with  sand  ;  the  medium  is 
a  sandy  clay  miscd  with  a  upecies  of  Oifurd:nhire  "  stone-brash," 
known  by  tbc  local  name  of  "Cornu;"  the  worst  is  a  marl  which 
uotbing    hut   incecsant    labour    will   render   fertile.     Of   the    uiuc 
cantons  which    form  the    arrotidisscmciit  of    Pi^ronne,  the    largest 
proportion  of  poor  land  is  to  be  found  in  Bray  and  IMroune;  and 
it  is  in  these  two  cantons  that  the  droit  de  marrfi4  has  been  enforced 
in  tbc  most  exaggerated  form.     The  best  land  is  found  in  lloissel, 
Comblcs,  and   Ncsle^  where   the  droit   de  marchK  is  comparatively 
restricted.      Before    the    Itevolutiou,    the    ownership    of    land    was 
ooDcentratcd  in  a  few  hands :  peasant  proprietors  were  practically 
unknown.     Of    late   years,    property    bos    become    mure    divided ; 
peaaants  now   own   more   than   a  third   of  the   Isnd.     The  soil  is 
cultiTatcd  in  holdings  of   various  siics.      Small  farms  of   between 
10  and  75  acres  arc  tilled   by  the  owners  who,  in  addition,  often 
occupy    land    as  tenants ;    middle-sized    farms   range   from    \^'^  to 
50(>  acres;  a  few  large  farms  rise  from  500  to  15(J0  acres.     Speak- 
ing generally,  land  iu  Santcrre  is  now  divided  in  equal  proportions 
between   these   three  classes  with   an   incressing   preponderance  iu 
favour  of  the  smallest  class.     Santcnc  produces  tbc  ordinary  cereals 
aiid  forage  crops,  and,  on  the  larger  farms,  poppies  (locally  known 
as    "ceillettcs")]  colza,  nud    beetroot      The  sugar  factories,  where 
they  eiist,  have   revolutionized   agricultural   methods.      In  RoimcI, 
for  instance,  quantities  of  stock  are  now  fattened  on  the  refuse  pulp 
of  the  beet,  from  which  the  sugar  has  been  extracted. 
■    Few  French  writers  have  alluded  to  the  droit  de  march^.     M.  do 
Calonne  notices  it  in  bis  "  Vie  Agricolc  soua  rnncica  R£gimo  en 
Picardie  ct  Artois ; "  M.  Troplong  devotes  a  few  pages  to  it  in  the 
prcfaec  to  bis  treatise  on  "  Louage ; "  M.  Lcfort  refers  to  it  iu  his 
**  Hialoiro  dcs  Ccutrats  do  Locatiou  Perpetuclle,"  and  lias  alt>o  made 
it  tlio  subject  of  a  special  monograph.     Among  local  writers  MM. 
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Daussy,  Saudbrcitil  bd(1  BnSre,  condema  the  droU  tie  awrchi;  it 
has  beea  tlcfemlcd  by  MM.  Hyver,  Gousct,  Vion,  aud  by  Hector 
Criaon — the  labourer,  acul])torj  and  poet  of  P6roune.  Its  oppouents 
are  thec^rctical  lawyers ;  its  advocates  practical  farmers.  M.  Oudin, 
vho  vas  for  aoiao  years  prcsidcat  of  the  tribunal  at  Feroaue,  and  is 
now  Conscillcr  h  la  Cour  d'Appcl  of  Amiens,  has  made  the  dni\t 
ft  subject  of  special  »tudy,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  mudi 
valuable  informatiuii.  Two  English  writers  have  noticed  the  dnU 
da  marchi^.  Mr.  Wyndham  incidentally  mentions  it  in  his  report  oo 
Belgian  Agriculture,  as  an  analogous  uiiago  to  iho  mauvai*  ffri  oC 
Hainaiilt  (Reports  from  II.  M.  Representatives  on  European  Laad* 
tenures,  1869).  A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Jeokiu' 
letter  to  tho  Times  of  Jan.  31,  1882,  and  in  his  valuable  report  era 
French  agriculture  drawn  up  for  the  AgriculturaL  Commission  of 
1879.  But  in  both  these  c&ines  the  droit  de  marehe  neocssarily  fornu 
only  a  small  portion  of  a  wide  6cld  of  inquiry. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  propo&ed  first  to  define  the  droit  de 
marcAe ;  secondly,  to  examine  into  its  origin;  thirdly,  to  iltnstrttc 
the  mcuus  by  which  it  has  )>ccu  entablished  iu  the  teeth  of  the  lav ; 
fourthly,  to  trace  the  course  of  tho  special  legislation  framed  for  its 
suppression ;  6flhly,  to  attempt  an  explaoation  of  its  decreased  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment. 

The  term  droite  de  marehe  is  derived  from  the  nMre/M?,  or  lot  of 
land  which  forms  the  object  of  a  lease,  or  from  the  same  word  aud 
in  the  sense  of  the  primitive  contract  ou  which  the  right  is  by  booic 
supposed  to  depend.  It  bears  ttirce  meanings,  lathe  mouth oCttie 
landlord  it  often  signifies  the  premium  paid  by  the  tenant  whenever 
the  farm  changes  liiinils,  and  corresponds  iu  this  sense  to  the  drmt 
ffntrade.  The  tenant  farmer  means  hy  it  his  right  to  possess  ia 
pcrgictiiity  the  land  comprised  in  his  lease,  or  the  sum  paid  to  him  by 
his  HucccH»or  through  wliit;h  the  luttcr  acquires  the  same  hereditary 
light.  In  general  use,  as  well  as  throughout  this  {taper,  tbo  droit  de 
march^mny  he  transliktcd  as  tenant-right;  it  signiHcs  the  claim  wt 
ap  by  tho  farmer  to  retain  for  himsell  and  his  heirs  or  to  transfer  at 
his  own  will,  perpctuiil  possession  of  his  farm,  upon  the  solo  con- 
dition uf  payment  of  an  annual  rent.  ^m 

A  landlord  has  a  farm  to  let.  The  land  is  not  terre  lii/re,  but  is  V 
iubject  to  the  droit  de  marehe.  The  owner  of  the  laud  haa  no  vtnce 
in  the  selection  of  the  farmer ;  the  new  tenant  is  the  represeutativo 
of  the  late  occupier,  Jrom  wltom  ho  has  first  acquired  the  tenant-  ;, 
right  by  purchase  or  inheritance.  This  nominee  of  a  third  jierson  H 
on  eutc-ring  into  pussessiu^n  pays  to  the  landlonl  a  sum  of  money  " 
called  the  inlrade*  which  is  generally  equivalent   to  a   year's  rent, 

*  Similar  |>r«minn)R  src  ummon  in  I-Yanca    Tho  uLme  paymsnt,  for  huteaefc  ns^vr 
the  aUM    ci    annmiuioii,    is    iumIq  bjr  tbs  domatiitr    in    tlw  domttutt  fomffUtitt  af 
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and  is  pajsble  whenever  the  farm  changes  hauds.  This  payment  Is^ 
so  to  speak,  the  price  of  the  ten&nt'i  inTCStiturc.  On  aonio  estates 
&Dotfaer  sum,  called  chupeau,  or  pot  de  via,  ia  payable  whouever 
the  lease  is  renewed. 

The  intrude  TBricn  with  the  relationship  irhich  the  incoming 
tenant  hears  to  his  prcdcecjisor  in  title.  Thun,  a  stranger  acquiring 
the  tenant-right  hjr  pnrcliase,  pays  more  than  a  collateral  de- 
scendant ;  the  rate  is  almost  nothing  in  the  case  of  a  tenant 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent.  The  new  tenant  i«,  as  has  been 
said,  the  nominee  of  the  former  occupier ;  he  has  acquired  from 
hinij  whether  by  purchase  or  iuhcntance,  the  tenant-right,  with  all 
it*  nccessory  priTilegea.  Theoretically,  the  purchase  money  paid 
for  the  drmt  de  marche  represents  the  value  of  the  tenant's 
interest  in  the  land  after  satisfying  the  landlord's  claim  for 
rent.  It  necessarily  varies  in  amount,  and  fluetuates  with  the  rise 
or  fall  in  rent  or  agricultural  prices.  Tliiit  pcrpctosJ  readjustment 
of  the  balance  is  practically  neglected ;  it  is  the  weak  feature  of  the 
^stem,  and  the  point  in  which  the  droU  de  marthe  has  been  most 
leased.  Certain  communes  of  the  canton  oi  Pcroune,  notably 
Brie,  Bonvincourt,  l^fons-en-cfaausee,  and  Estrees-eu-chaus^,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  extravagmice  of  their  claims.  Land- 
lords have  been  poirerless  to  raise  the  old  rents  of  half-a-ceutury 
ago.  Consequently,  in  IB^iQ,  the  value  of  the  droit  de  marcft^  was 
estimated  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  the  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  soil  of  this 
canton  is  for  the  most  part  of  so  poor  a  quality,  that  it  can  only  be 
rendered  profitable  by  unremitting  toil.  In  other  cantons,  farmers 
hare  allowed  rents  to  follow  the  rise  in  prices.  To  this  fact  must 
be  attributed  such  a  change  as  that  which  took  place  in  the  canton 
of  Roissel.  In  I82G  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  was  calculated  at 
£rom  12U0  to  IHUO  francs  the  hectare  (two-and-a-half  acres) ;  in  1836 
it  had  fallen  to  between  800  and  'J0<>  francs.  At  this  latter  date  the 
droit  could  bo  purcliascd  in  the  canton  of  Montdidier  for  from 
200  to  500  francs  the  hectare.  Of  lute  years  the  fall  of  agricultural 
prices  has  further  diminished  the  value  of  the  droit  de  marche.  In 
Santcrre  the  scUing  and  letting  value  of  terre  ttbre  has  fallcu  25  per 
cent.  Much  less  depreciation  has  taken  place  on  land  aubjoct  to  the 
tenant-right.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  small  tcoant-right 
farmer,  whose  produce  chiefly  consists  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
has  snifered  less  from  foreign  competition  than  the  large  frec>laud 
iarmcr,  who  grows  wheat  or  beetroot.  Whatever  loss  small  farmers 
have  sustained  has  been  chiefly  due  to  disastrous  seasons.  luclemcnt 
weather,   diminished   profits,  snd    social   causes    have    lowered    the 

Fiautiiv.     In  the  ciirtania  nf  Boiirlwonais  tb*  iulrade  ft[jpcui  aa  "  JCntraga  ittnyent, 
£ntrogot,  viifUnicri  liailU:^." 


marliet  value  of  the  tenant- right.  Its  value  tlirougbout  the  whalt 
district  of  Santcrro  ranges  from  SOU  to  1^200  francs  the  bectut 
it^ee  land  now  sells  for  ahout  ii-U)  tho  sere.  The  tenant-right  hut, 
thereforn,  be  calculatetl  as  between  a  quarter  ami  a  half  of  the  value 
of  the  land. 

A  farmer  haa  purchased  from  his  predecessor  bis  droU  de  nurcV; 
be  has  paid  the  Jaudlord  his  intrade  ;  he  has  taken  a  lease,     \i\ai. 
is  bis  position?     Leases  are  generally  for  nine  or  ^htccn  ;can: 
batj  wliatCTcr  clauses  ore  inserted  to  provide  for  tlie  surrender  of  Ue 
farm  at  the   expiration  of  the   specified  term,  the  tenant  consi^ 
bimsclf  as  a  co-proprietor  of  the  land,      lie  has  acquired  a  rieiii 
against  all  the  world,  a  right  which  he  can  transmit  to  Lis  rejirt- 
aentativcs,  to  successive  leases  of  the  farm  on  the  conditions  oontaiced 
in  the   original    lease.     Of  this  joint  ownership,  he   considers  tk 
payment  of  rent  in  kind  to  be  a  sign  ;  at  the  present  day  be  pact 
in  money,  but  the  amount  is  calcnlatcd  upon  the  market  price,  oa 
certain  days,  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  com.     The  landlord  has  putcd 
vith  all  control  over  his  proi>erty :    he  eannot  choose  his  tenant;  he 
cannot  raise   the  rent,   or    enforce  new  conditions.     The  landlord 
receives  bis  pots  de  vin,  intradea,  aud  rent ;  hut  the  tenant  re,?anl* 
these  payments  oa  entitling  him  to  the  hereditary  enjoyment  of  the  land, 
and  as  conferring  the  power  to  dispose  of  his  farm  by  will,  sale,  gift,  or_^ 
aub-Icasc.    In  Picard  phrase  the  tenant  says  of  the  farm,  ch'est  a  tht^^ 
tt  a  mi,  and  treats  it  accordingly.      Jealous  of  his  iodcpendcnce,  be 
often  conceals  from  the  landlord  ewu  his  name.     The  rent  or  tlw 
inlTode  is  paid  by  third  persons,  and  the  receipt  is  drawn  iu  blank. 
Often  tlic  farmer  does  not  consider  a  renewal  of  the  lease  neccssaryj 
Lis  tenant-right  and  the  implication  of  the  tacite  rscvuductioa  («ect 
1776  Code  Civil)  afford  him  sufficient  security. 

From  the  landlord's  point  of  view,  it  is  useless  to  specify  «r 
term  in  the  contract,  and  iu  some  communes  clauses  limiting  tl 
duration  of  the  lease  have  been  abandoned  as  verbiage.  Tho 
retcnlion  of  these  clauses  iodieatcs  a  recent  invasion  of  laudlofd's 
rights  by  tenant  favmers.  Before  the  Itcvolution  laudlorda  oonld 
always  rc-eutcr  upon  their  laud  ivheu  a  lease  had  expired,  and 
cultivate  it  themselves.  The  droit  de  marrki  only  protected  the 
farmer  against  his  own  class.  When  the  landlord  grew  tired  of 
gentleman- farming,  he  was  bound  to  re-let  tho  farm  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  tenant  whom  be  had  disponcsscd.  Ib 
18fi7,  even  after  the  lapse  uf  twenty  years,  men  were  willing  to 
pay  150  francs  the  hectare  to  purchase  from  the  evicted  tenant 
bis  vague  prospect  of  re-entry.  So  long  as  landlords  could  dis- 
possess tenants,  fiited  terms  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
latter.  It  Is  under  this  moderate  form  that  the  droit  de  mardii 
exists  in  parts  of  Santerre,  and  to  the  arrondissement  of  St.  tiueatb ; 
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find  it  TTo-t  under  this  form  that  the  analogous  usage  of  tlie 
ffiaiffflM  gn  prerailefl  in  HaiiiauU.  But  iu  the  greater  part  of 
anterre,  tbe  farmer  has  now  protected  himself  againet  his 
ftudlonl  as  well  as  against  his  neighbour.  Siuce  178D  the  tenant 
cannot  be  dispossessed  crca  by  the  ovrucr  of  the  soil,  irho  ia 
anxious  to  cultivate  it  himself.  Commercial  interests  bare,  in 
fact,  changed  the  quarCcr  from  which  farmers  anticipate  danger. 
A  new  peril  threatened  tenant-right  n-hen  land  speculators  bought 
Up  land,  which  was  sold  at  a  low  price,  because  :t  was  subject 
to  the  droit  de  marche,  dispossessed  tbe  tenants,  and  threw  their 
intermixed  holdings  oE  which  the  old  farm  consisted  into  one 
large  colza,  wheat,  or  beetroot  farm.  In  old  davs  there  vas 
little  risk  of  tbe  landlord  taking  into  bis  otru  hands  a  farm 
which  was  made  up  of  small  detached  parcels,  and  on  which  there 
ere  no  farm  buildiugs.  He  had  little  or  no  inducement  for  the 
ecessarr  outlay  of  capital.  The  Santerre  farmer  only  feared  that 
is  neighbours  might  outbid  him,  and  annex  his  bohliug  to  that 
hid)  they  already  occupied.  Another  privilege  which  is  of  infinite 
Tuluc  to  the  tenant-right  farmer,  is  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
^V'heu  land  ia  oQcred  for  sale,  the  teuaut-occaptcr  claimed  the  first 
offer.  No  purchaiicr  would  bid  tiil  he  had  exorcised  his  option. 
Tho  principle  of  tlic  droU  dc  marchi  is  now  confined  to  land.  But 
it  once  eistcudwl  to  everything  which  could  form  the  object  of  a 
contract  of  letting  and  hiring.  Thu^  places  in  the  market,  or  seats 
in  church  were  transmitted  in  perpetuity,  and  could  not  be  acquired, 
except  with  the  consent  of  tbe  last  occupier.  Similarly,  ploughmen, 
threshers,  reapers,  and  shepherds  ciaimcd  a  hereditary  right  to  retain 
their  situations  in  their  families,  or  to  nominate  their  successors, 
and  boycotted  employers  who  engaged  strangers. 

When  once  tenant-right  has  Ijcen  acquirerl,  farmers  leave  it  by  will, 
divide  it  among  childrcuj  give  it  by  way  of  dower,  sell  it  to  strangers 
by  public  auction  or  private  hargnin,  make  it  the  subject  of  contracta 
bodied  in  legal  form  by  notaries.  It  forms  an  item  of  account  in 
'bankruptcies,  Hq nidations,  or  inventories  for  valuations.  It  confers 
upon  tenants  rights  of  pre-cmptioti,  perpetual  possession  of  their 
s,  powers  to  sublet,  as  well  as  to  refuse  increased  rent  or  the 
Insertion  of  new  conditions.  In  de&ance  of  the  Code  Civil  it  creates 
a  species  of  droU  d'aineaae.  Whichever  of  the  sons  carries  on  tbe 
farm  is  treated  as  the  eldest.  To  him  alone  brothers  and  sisters  can 
•ell  or  lease  their  shares  of  the  land  ;  and  if  he  purchases  the  portion 
of  a  sister,  custom  only  compels  him  to  pay  half-price.  The  droii  de 
marchi  links  together  the  tenants  in  the  closest  possible  outon, 
binding  thcra  to  abstain  from  competition  for  each  other's  farms,  to 
punish  traitors,  to  conceal  the  perpetrators  of  agrarian  crime,  and  to 
help  one  another  in  time  of  need.     The  extent  to  which  this  latt 
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pledge  is  reco^ized,  is  iUastratcd  by  a  story  which  De  VeriUi 
in  the  Supplement  to  bis  "  Kssai  but  I'llistoire  de  ^icsrdie  "  ( London 
and  Abbenlle,  177-i).  A  farmer  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  another 
irho  had  outbid  him  for  his  farm.  The  village  council  determined  ttuiT 
the  wealthiest  bachelor  ehoald  marry  the  widow  of  the  murderer,  and 
that  a  wedding  present  should  be  provided  by  the  rommnnity,  and 
*'  la  chose  fut  ex&uti5c."  Yet  this  tenant-right  wliich  is  thus  opcnlv 
dealt  witli,  and  which  confers  such  important  privilef^s  on  its  owners, 
appears  to  have  no  lepi!  psijitciiec.  By  the  legislation  of  December, 
1 790j  all  fcnanciea  of  a  perpetual  nature  were  abolished,  and  tbey  w»e 
at  the  same  time  rendered  redeemable  by  the  fsrmer.  Tenants  migbt 
convert  their  holdinsa  iTito  freehold,  but  after  that  date  Ihcy  coaW 
not  continue  to  occupy  under  a  permanent  lea.'se.  The  Code  I'lril 
renders  null  and  void  any  disposition  of  property  in  perpetoity  in 
favour  of  individuals.  Thus,  even  assuming  that  the  "di-oit"  rested, 
before  the  Revolution,  upou  the  prcscripiire  title  of  immctnoriil 
possession,  it  was  abolished  in  1790.  Subsequently  to  that  d^  it 
cannot  be  created,  even  if  the  two  parties  concur  la  the  attempt 
Existing  French  law  abhora  perj^ctuitics,  and  the  droit  de  m«nie 
ii  in  flagrant  violation  of  its  essential  principles.  It  is,  in  fact,  u 
"atteinte  «ur  la  liberie  de  proprl^te."  So  careful  is  the  law  toav(»(I 
cvcu  the  appearance  of  recognizing  the  legality  of  the  droit  de 
nmrche,  that  it  refuses  to  assess  it  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and 
prefers  to  sec  the  public  revenue  defrauded  of  a  valuable  source  oC 
income. 

'    The  growth  of  the  droit  de  marchi  is  an  isolated   phonomenou  id 
mral   France.     Many   forms  of  tenure,  more  or  less   perpetual  iii 
character,  offer   analogies  to  the  droit  de  march^,  but   none  prcscni 
an  exact  parallel.     It  possesses  no  title  deeds,  do  charter;  no  pablic 
record,  no  private  document  can  be  produced   in  its  favour;  it  csn 
only  appeal  to  immemorial   tradition,  and  to  the  deep-rooted,  inrrt*- 
ratc,  and   almost  universal    fooling  of  Santerre.     The  origin  of  die 
usage  is  uncertain;  even  its  aj^e  i«  a  subject  of  dispute.     Its  oppo- 
nents regard  it  aaa  recent  invasion  upon  the  landowner's  rights;  its 
advocates  assign  to  it  a  legal  or  equitable  foundation  in  remoh; 
antiquity.      Some   writera   have   treated  the   droit  de   marehe  as  the 
ol^ect  for  which   the  intrade   is   paid.      But    the  iiUrade  is  Tcally 
the  effect  of  which  the  droit  is  the  cause.      It  is  the  compensttwn 
paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  Im  rights.    The  choice  of  cxpljuu- 
tion  lies  between  many  theories  that  have  been  offered  to  acconnlfor 
the  growth  of  the  usage,  each  of  which  is  supported  by  some  tpeml 
circumstance  in  ttie  history  of  the  province. 


The  great  forest  of  Ardeunes  originally  covered  the  wholo  district, 
spreading  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel.  Traces  of  it  still 
linger  in  the  line  of  forests  which  join  hands  almost  from  Calaii 
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Paris,*  iu  tLe  uames  of  numerous  villages^f  and  evca  in  the  word 
itexre  itself,  whioli  is   said  to  be  derived  from  sarta  terra,  or 
id  land.     The    tiroii  rft   marchi,  says    M.  Vion,  is   the  reward 
i>ffered  to  the  tenant  for  the  exceptional  labour  of  clearing  the  land. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the    explanation  given  by   M.  Troploiig,  who 

ya^ributcs   the  ori^u  of  the  right  to  the   necessities  of  cultivation, 

^Bmbiuvd  with  imperfectly  understood  incidents  of  Gollo-Roman  or 

Apodal  tenures. 

!^^  This  nitd  forest  land  ia  covered  witlt  vestiges  of  the  lioman 
occupation.  It  is  intersected  with  Homan  roads,  whicli  oouvei^ 
upon  their  scapurts  upou  the  shores  ot|the  Channel.  In  the  train  of 
the  Roman  soldier  fulloired  tlic  Roman  farmer.  Under  the  empire 
the  "  CoIoDua  "  was  not  a  alavc,  but  the  owner  of  sla\'e8  :  he  held  his 
land  in  perpetuity ;  he  could  not  leave  it,  or  bo  separated  from  it. 
Ue  paid  a  fixed  rent  in  kind  which  could  not  be  raised.  Tenant- 
right,  says  M.  (ionsct,  is  the  recognition  by  the  Frankish  conquerors 
of  this  hereditary  claim  to  the  pcr|>ctnal  occupation  of  the  soil. 

Picardy  \%  studded  vith  ruins  of  religious  houses  and  feudal 
scs.  Some  writers  have  seen  in  the  droit  He  tnnrcht 
cial  payment  made  to  peasants  for  manual  labour  in  their  erection. 
Tt  was  thus,  according  to  tradition,  that  the  Abbey  of  Lihons-cn- 
Sautcrre  was  erected.  Pioneers  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  back- 
woodsmen of  Chriatianity,  the  monks  induced  their  scrfs^  m  says 
M.  dc  Cagny.  to  clear  the  forest  by  granting  perpetual  leases  of  the 
reclaimed  land.  Tbe  example  of  the  mouks  of  Corbie  was  followed 
by  the  feudal  nobility  of  Picardy,  The  same  author  quotes  instances 
in  which  landowners  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  Church,  and 
received  them  back  to  hold  iu  periictuity.  They  exchanged  a  brilliant 
bat  dangerous  ownership  for  the  protection  which  the  Church  offered 
to  its  teuaats.  In  these  practicea  M.  de  Cagny  sees  further  explan- 
ations of  the  tJroit  de  marchi,  aud  regards  the  tenant-right  farmers 
aM  the  representatives  of  the  origiaal  grantees  or  proprietors. 

Peter  tlic  Hermit,  whose  statue  stauds  in  the  square  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  was  a  native  of  Picardy.  He  drew 
firom  his  native  province  the  greater  number  of  his  followers.  Tbe 
piety  of  Picanl  Crusaders  so  enriched  the  county  with  relics,  that  the 
word  Santcrrc  has  been  derived  from  tancfa  terra.  Local  tradition, 
which  is  Catholic  in  its  universality,  assigns  to  the  Crusades  the 
origin  of  the  droit  de  marchS.  The  popular  explanation  which  is  iu 
the  mouth  of  every  ]}oasaut,  is  that  the  feudal  nobles  raised  money 
from  their  teuants  to  equip  themselves  for  their  expedition,  aud  repaid 

•  c.y.,  NorWi  of  the  Oifl*  are  tb«  fomts  of  Tingnr,  SnrMnw,  Vxiey,  LnchMix,  Aion. 
a\mt,  Andi^y.  R«gtuvAt,  ^t.  Gubniii.  Laiinw,  ftc.  Bootli  of  t^e  Oise  kr«  tbu  foierta  of 
di^miiK'gDia,  Sillers  Cottcrcto,  CbAntilly,  Ilo. 

t  (.01.,  ITouMoya,  Cuix  or  C^ytux.  Lnoheu,  Coisjr,  BtonQ,  and  Bn^achy,  BsiUeal, 
Cruqni,  ud  utltra  temiiJiMiiig  m  "Uf"  or  "ojr." 
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the  Icnui  b;  granting  to  them  the  pcrpetaal  cojoymeot  of  the  tuul 
irhicU  tbey  occupied.  The  explaQation  does  too  much  honour  to  tlte 
scruples  of  the  baron  and  the  wealth  of  the  serf.  Jf  tbo  Ficu4 
ssyiiig  may  be  used  against  thlx  favourite  theory  of  the  Picuj 
farmer — 

"  Ct  Knit  dM  oootea 
De  Itobcn  mon  ookft." 

No  country  has  suflercd  more  than  Picardy  from  devastating  inn. 
Fire  and  nword  laid  waste  the  district  from  the  time  of  BmneKilii 
and  Frtidfigond.  Pillaged  by  the  Normans,  mragcd  by  the  Eoglitk, 
devastated  by  the  petty  warfare  of  feudal  bnrons,  wasted  by  tbe 
contests  of  the  Burgimdians  and  Armagnacs.  Picardy  bore  the  brwil 
of  the  struggle  between  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold;  repested);^ 
invaded  by  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards  or  the  English,  it  was  |;liu> 
dcred  by  the  pandours  of  Prince  Kugdue,  and  the  Cossacks  of  tbc  alhot 
armies.  The  last  shot  fired  in  the  war  of  1S14  was  fired  from  die 
walla  of  Peronne.  Tlie  origin  of  the  droit  He  marchi  has  been  tnced 
to  the  exceptional  risks  which  attended  sgncnlturc  in  this  bordo 
country  of  "  Saug-tcrre."  M.  Hyvcr  treats  the  tenant-right  w  tie 
bribe  offered  to  iuducc  farmers  to  face  special  dangen ;  M.  Sud- 
brcuil  and  other  opponeuts  of  the  droit  regard  the  perpetual  wan  u 
the  opporluuity  which  the  pcavaut  seized  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
laudlon). 

The  earliest  allusion  to  the  droit  de  march^  in  any  French  oQdil 
document  occurs  in  an  edict  pubh&hed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1(>79.  Id 
the  preamble  of  the  edict  of  1724  it  is  stated  that  teuADt-rigbt, 
originally  claimed  only  over  the  lauds  of  citizcusj  was  now  cxtmtlii^ 
to  the  estates  of  the  Church  and  the  nobility.  M.  Saudbrcuil,  vln 
quotes  the  document,  treats  this  statement  as  couclusive  in  deter- 
mining the  date  aud  character  of  the  usage.  But  the  qnestiou  caa 
hardly  be  determined  on  the  evidence  of  a  preamble  which  wu 
intended  to  justify  a  Icgialatiou  of  ferocious  screrity.  In  the  earif 
days  of  agriculture  rents  were  rarely,  if  ever,  raised;  farms  wetc 
uninterrnptedly  occupied  by  members  of  the  same  family.  It  vh 
not  till  the  droit  was  disputed  that  its  existence  was  suspected 
Towards  the  close  of  the  ecvcutccntli  century  the  old  order  vn 
rapidly  changing.  Provincial  noblca  flocketl  to  Paris,  where  tlwir 
finances  were  speedily  exhausted.  Tho  history  of  other  prorincti 
proves  that  the  "  Grand  Siuctc  "  was  tlie  jicriud  at  which  landlords 
endeavoured  most  (itrcnuously  to  assert  their  nominal  rights.  Tlf 
attempt  to  raise  the  rent  brought  the  landlord  at  once  into  eoUlstoii 
with  the  droit  de  marchf.;  it  revealed  the  nature  of  the  farmiT'i 
claim.  The  popular  tradition  of  the  Crusades  may  be  of  little 
value  OS  evidence,  but  its  antiquity  is  important.  The  langnsge  of 
the  preamble  to  the  edict  of  1670  shows  that  the  organisation  u 
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enforce  tbe  teoaut-rigbt  was  alreaJy  too  firmly  eatabUsbcd  to  yield 
to  tbe  ordiD&ry  laws.  Mauy  of  tbe  details  of  the  rigbt  indicate 
its  early  origin,  aud  cunfirm  M.  Troploag's  view  that  it  was  foimded 
partly  oq  tbe  exigencies  uf  clearing  forest  land,  partly  on  tbe 
imperfectly  understood  analogies  of  the  GaUo-Uomau  and  feudal 
teourus.  If  tbe  rlgbt  was  of  mcdiieval  origin,  it  seems  incredible 
that  it  should  only  ti:i  on  the  scanty  posacssioim  of  resident  landlords 
like  tbe  burghers,  aud  neglect  the  estates  of  ab&etitcc  uoblcs.  In 
1585 — one  hundred  years  before  the  Frencli  edict — a  prodauiatioa 
Ind  been  iasucd  ngaiust  tbe  exactly  analogous  usage  of  thu  luauvais 
fffc  in  Ilainanlt.  It  is  nt  least  worth  noticing  tbat  Pcroniie  and 
the  ncigbbuiiritig  district  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  in  14^15.  Probably  tbe  droit  de  marcM  prevailed  over 
all  ibe  forest-clad  frontier  country  of  the  North  of  France.  Au 
edict  of  Louis  X\'.  ia  1"64  clearly  indicates  tbat  it  then  extended 
orer  Picordy,  lie  de  France,  Artois,  \'croiandoi5,  Champagoej  aud 
OS  far  tu  the  vest  as  Salute  Mcncbould.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
the  tenant-right  is,  that  one  part  of  tlic  same  property  is  subject  to 
i^  vhilc  anotber  remains  exempt.  In  all  forest  countries  land 
cleared  by  indiridnal  members  of  a  village  community  were  treated 
as  "cxsors" — i.e.,  not  liable  to  the  annual  division.  If  the  Picard 
textoDt-right  originated  iu  these  private  clearings,  the  existence  of 
tenant-right  and  free  land  side  by  side,  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  usage  over  the  forest  district  of  the  North,  arc  satisfactorily 
enplained,  A  larger  share  of  tbe  distractions  of  war,  combined  with 
the  determined  character  of  the  Picard  peusautj  accounts  for  the 
vitality  of  the  droit  dt-  marrhr.  Bigiiou,  the  luteudant  of  Pieardy 
in  1707,  speaks  of  the  people  of  Picardy  as  hard-working,  frugal, 
deeply  attached  to  the  soil,  slow,  and  obstinate.  Local  sayings 
confirm  the  character.  Tbe  "  firauo  Picard  "  is  proud  of  his  inde* 
peudeuce  ;  the  "  bou  Picard  "  is  uptight,  simple-mioded,  straightfor- 
ward ;  be  is  sluggish,  for  "  Picard,  ta  maison  brule  ! "  "  Fuche ! 
J'ai  I 'clef  dins  m'poke."  Yet  "les  Picarda  ont  la  tete  cbaude;" 
their  passion,  once  aroused,  is  not  cosily  allayed.  The  Picard  is 
made  of  the  stuff  which  oQcri*  uu  invincible  resistance  to  the  h>tks  of 
what  he  rcganls  as  a  right. 

The  Picard  tenant-right  is  not  only  unrecognticcil,  but  proscribed 
by  the  law  ;  it  can  »<bow  no  legal  rigbt  fur  its  existence;  it  only 
holds  its  ground  by  terrorism  aud  compact  coalitiou  among  tbe 
persons  interested  in  its  nmiutenance.  Suppose  tbat  a  laniUord 
endeavours  to  extinguisJi  the  tenant-right,  in  other  words,  to 
emancipate  his  laud  from  the  droit  de  marche,  and  convert  it  into 
terr€  libre,  he  takes  the  opiwrtunity  of  the  renewal  of  the  lease  to 
alter  the  conditions  of  the  tenancy,  and  raiic  the  rent,  or  even  to 
evict  the  tenant  in  order  to  introduce  a  farmer  of  bis  own  choice. 
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the  oRcupioT  of  the  farm  enters  the  village  iuu,  uud  utters  the 
"  Jc  ii'ai  jamais  dc'montc  iwraonue ;  j'espere  que  pcrsorme  me 
fl^montcra."  From  that  moment  the  farm  is  boycotted.  It  is  tk 
proufl  boast  of  the  tlistrirt — "  Kn  Santerrc  on  ne  se  demonte  jaauua.' 
The  occupier  throws  up  the  form;  uo  new  tenant  comes  fonranl; 
tlie  land  falls  out  of  cultivation.  If  a  new  tenant  is  brought  in 
from  a  distuucc,  or  if  a  neighbour  makes  a  bid  for  the  land, 
without  first  obtaiuing  the  consent  of  the  cnetcd  occupier, 
the  commune  procccda  from  passive  resistance  to  violence,  Tbr 
new  tenant  is  denounced  as  a  depf/tntettr,  or  in  Picard  patoLi, 
d^pointeux*  ^H 

No  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  a  native  of  Santerrc  than  ^^ 
call  him  by  a  name  which  implies  that  he  is  a  liUsc  brotlier,  a  tr»itw 
to  hia  class.  From  this  moment  war  ia  declared.  IX  threats  ful, 
men  in  mnalts  or  with  blnckcncd  fares  sow  tares  by  night  with  the 
Rceda  of  the  d^pQintei/x,  break  his  implements,  destroy  bis  growing 
crops,  mutilate  his  horses  and  cattle,  burn  hia  ricks,  set  fire  to  lus 
buildings,  fire  flhota  into  his  house.  Finally,  if  these  biuts  are  dui- 
regarded,  the  di^jiointtux  is  found  "  gisant  au  coin  d*nn  boia,  frappe^ 
d'une  balle  discrete."  Ken,  who  in  ordinary  affairs  arc  tbe  gent 
and  most  scrupulous,  shrink  from  no  crime  against  a  dtpointen 
lie,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  him,  arc  placed  nudcr  an  inH 
diet.  The  farm  labourers  refuse  to  work  for  liim  :  bis  sons  can  Had 
no  employment,  bis  daughters  no  husbands,  bis  servants  no  places ; 
and  the  stain  of  a  de'pointemenl  is  irremoveable.  If  his  ricks  or  ha 
barns  are  on  fire,  the  neighbours  assemble,  and  stand  by  with  fol 
arms,  refusing  to  render  him  any  assistance.  In  1860,  two  pc 
women  lielped  a  dtpohUcttx  and  biii  family  to  extinguish  the  ^i 
by  carrying  paiLs  of  water.  They  were  compelled  to  leave  the  district. 
Tbe  law  is  entirely  bafllcd.  The  perpetrator  of  a  crime  may  be 
known  to  every  one;  bin  name  may  be  on  every  Up;  but  uo cvidcDoe 


*  llie  wonlfi  rtf/mntfttr,  tffpninier.  r.'r;>i^.r'  oioir  itro  foomt  to  tho  Sanplefflaot  <•  J 
IiUr6'*  Dictiuiiary,  wlivrv  tlio  nio.-iuin^  m  r^}>]Ainn1  ui  ftiM  wbo  Hppuitibi  Miatbiriit 
l)is  farm  in  (l«tiitoc«  of  iiie  tlrvit  ds  ••ntrrhnA  .Saiitcrre  aod  ebowfawe;  tbederiratioei- 
l^vnn  of  il^-poinc — i^.,  "fkitn  qtiitter  ]«  point  cm  ]'od  est."    M.  Jf^uxiiwiiK  (/-> 
jifiur  iiH  iflnttairt  ^yimJiigiiiri,'  du  ptttni*  I'irartI'.  ndoiita  the  acenmtfl  liertnitioo  «/ 
*onl  wliioU  :«  liiVKn  tiy  M.   CorMut,  wtiijw  I'icjircl  cUotiocftry  was   {xihlittied  in  tW 
"  Meiuoirus  dc  Li  fjociiJU'  Jos  .Vottiitiaiivs  do  Pioirdic  {2i\A  .S«ric^  »-t4.  i.   Aniico^  IS*/  ■] 
Accorditijr  to  thnw  nuttinritim,  a  liijfhi'.fii^  is  or.r  one  who  niiUces  a  hid  for  uiMut* 
Tina.     "  IVpainti-r  w  iJit  il'un  feniiicr  iiiii.  p»r"oti  cnch-'ro,  oblicnt  nu«  teiT*  «ff«n»»* 
juuitt';ilur>  iL  tin  autrv,      11  ?Mit«  iUa«  k' S&a terra  uti«  v*\>^'^  'Ip  contm  toaw  1»' 
iiitcrdit  Atix  iVrmii^TH  il'(-r>'tt'iiroti  iracorpUr  Ic  mnrchfi  (Van  «Htr(-_»«in  wio  »w«^ 
mcnt  txpKA.     I ai  nrrJi  infracts (ir>  Uu  tet  ii.iugc  aunt  ftpimJi'S  ilrpwinteur*."    'J^^f' 
tA  thoM  authi>r«  oflVr   nny  <K'iivatioii   of  tlie  wonl.      Many  writ*fB  connert  il  «•• 
"iliMfHWintiiii-nt,"  «n(l  Iranslato  it  as  a   broaoh  of  faith.     Ua  tnio  tliTnmt»a ..  lh*l 
nfft     !■  ■   ''  .l^piim-Lnr^-,  rr-i  aiieiijaa  Ooini«ii>  «t  ("OMWiomnw 

im,  ,,,«tr.   .tiAi,,    ,lrp..n>U>/'     l>n  '•Mfc-o/ ."V,  **-Z.1I^ 

-■-.  .  "'   •,ml!.|.,-i.ltlt*l.Mt!iflccnyea™'>n'«  '''■"'I?*^" 

■    Hit-  woM  »  ...wi  hj-  -^hiMren  (^  t«*""fj**^ 
; .     iili*r  ..liprobnuia, IwMii-* tlierctlK't'.-MrtntMi^ 
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caobc  procurcil.  Instances  are  known  in  which  witnesses,  under  the 
first  impulse  of  honor  or  compassion,  have  given  eridcncc ;  but  in 
the  law  court,  at  the  trial,  thcv  }iavc  sworn  that  tliey  know  nothing, 
and  were  suborned  by  the  authorities  to  give  false  testimony. 

Agrarian   crime  courts  publicitj,  as  though  to  proclaim  its  open 
defiance  of  the   law  and  its  absolute  sense  of  security.      In  1780,  a 
sbcpherd  of  Mesnil  Bruntel  took  the  place  of  another  without  compen- 
tatiug  his  predecessor ;  a  few  days  later  he  wa&  shot  as  he  vias  walking 
down  the  nlUge  street  in  broad  daylight  between  two  friends.    In  1783, 
Ike  cure  of  Dompicrrc^  near  Peronnc,  took  liis  glebe  into  his  own 
hinds;    the  following   Sunday  two   hundred  persons   assembled   at 
church ;   the  cun^'  was  shot  at  the  high  altar,  and  no  one  saw  the 
shot  fired.     A  few  years  later,  at  Villers  Ouislain,  n  farmer  took  his 
neighbour's  farm.      He  was   shot   at   chtiri-li  in   the  middle  of  the 
ooitgregation.     Again,  no  one  saw  the  crime  committed,  and,  at  the 
inquiry,   all  swore  that  they  had  seen  nothiug.     Every  nllagc  has 
some  similar   tradition ;    of   Inter   events  they   are    more    reticent. 
Between  July,  1775,  and  November,  irrfi,  in  the  district  of  F^ronne 
alone,  iwcnty-five  crimes,  "pins  crimincls  Ics  uns  que  Ics  antres," 
were  brought  before  the  law  courts  ;  in  no  instance  wai  the  criminal 
discovered.     Besides  these  cases,  numcrons  other  crimes  were  well- 
known  to  private  individuals.     In  17S",  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Picardy  met.     A  memorial  relating  to  the  droU  tie  marchr.  was  read 
before  a  sub-committee,  and  finally  discussed  in  the   Assembly.* 
The   delegates  decided  to  address  the  king  to   put   down  a  system 
which  was  not  only  disastrous  in  its  immediate  effects,  hut  daugcruus 
to  the  most  sacred  rights  of  property.      lu  1810,  a  Code  Bural  was 
projected,  and   local  committees  were  appointed    to   frame    sugges- 
tions,    Tao  of  these  committees,  those  of  Douai  and  Lii'gc,  demanded 
the  suppression  of  the  itro'it  de  marchc,  which  they  characterixed  m 
"uu  o<lieux  ct  TKYollant  abus."     At  that  very  moment  ten  cases  of 
incendiarism  were  before  the   Criminal   Court   of  the  North.     The 
nommitteo  insist  on  the  powerlessness  of  the  executive  to  enforce  the 
law.     Justice  wax  baffled  not  only  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
evidence,  but    by  tbc    sympathies  of    local  tribunals.     Vrely   is    a 
village  near  Hosiiircs,  wbcrc  the  Abb£  of  St.  Eloi  at  Noyon  possessed 
land.      In  1770^  the  land  was  let  to  s,  dvpuititciw  named  Dangest. 
Within  six  weeks  of  his  entry  upon  the  farm,  Dangcst's  farm  build- 
ings, ricks  and  stables  were  burned  to  the  ground.      He  took  the  hint, 
and  threw  up  tlic  lease.      Five  years  later  tbc  Abbe  again  tried  to  raise 
his  rents ;   the  land  was  at  ouec  thrown  upon  bis  hands.     He  issued 
ihe  statutory  notices,  and  applied,  under  t1ie  existing  law,  to  the 
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tribunal  of  Montdidicr  to   aid  litm   in  exacting   tbe   reut  from  i^ 
comniTiDC.     They  decided  ngaiust  him  with  costs. 


Bjrrte^n 


tic^H 

mtOs 


It  is  easier,  as  hfia  been  said,  to  collect  oM  instances  of  the  sj 
of  terrorism,  tban  to  cite  luoilern  ca^es.  The  weapon  is  partially 
laid  aside,  because  it  has  dooe  its  work.  Landlords  us  wcU  u 
lawyers  linvc  acquiesced  iu  a  usuge  wUicli  they  are  powerless  to 
resist,  lu  m(36  a  laudlunl  threw  u  number  of  small  tcnanUrJgliC 
holdiugs  into  a  single  farm,  e\puudcd  cuusideruble  capital  oa  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  other  iiupruvcmeuts,  and  let  tbe  kIioIc  (o 
a  Uelgiuu  farmer.  Four  years  in  successiuu  tbe  crop»  were  do 
sooner  liuuscd  than  tbey  were  burned.  In  I87U  tbey  were  oolr 
!%aved  by  being  tlircslied  in  the  upen  tiehl.  The  landlord  »as  oiu- 
pclled  CD  come  to  terms  with  his  evicted  tenants.  Iu  ltiJri>,  Uie 
farmers  of  JJouvincourt  refused  to  pay  an  tncrcruied  reut.  Jadg;- 
mcnt  was  obtained  against  them  for  tbe  amount ;  it  rcmajunl 
unpaid.  Finally  a  ouiupaiiy  of  suldicrs  was  sent  tu  enforce  the 
payment.  The  rilla^rs  were  armed,  and  had  mouated  aa  old 
eannon,  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  103(>,  upon  four  ooacli 
wheels,  l-'or  many  years  the  j;uii,  which  formed  one  of  tlie 
jvatifcativeit,  stood,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Palais  dc  Jastic 
Pcronne.  The  gun  was  removed  by  the  Prussians  in  1871  ;  but 
carriage  still  remains.  Mr.  Jenkins  quotes  tlic  authority  of  M.  Ban- 
drillart  to  prove  that  in  1868  there  were  ten  cases  of  incendiarism 
before  the  criminal  courts  which  were  attributed  to  tbe  droU  dt 
tuarcftc.  The  two  following  instances  occurred  within  the  mciuorr 
of  a  maa  still  under  thirty.  At  ChipUIy,  a  village  between  Cotbie 
and  Bray,  a  landlord  took  hia  laud  into  bis  own  hands.  Jlis  house 
and  farm  huildiugs  were  burned  to  the  gruimd.  Iu  the  same  ucigh- 
bourhuud,  thirteen  horses  buluugiug  to  a  d'jM/hUenr  had  their  tongues 
cut  out.  Within  the  lost  thirty  years,  in  the  neighbuurhood  of  Peroooe, 
a  landlord  re-entered  u|)OU  a.  number  of  teuaut-right  farms,  and 
tivatcd  them  himself.  Tbe  droit  de  marc/ie  demanded  that, 
tired  of  farming,  he  should  relet  the  laud  to  tbe  represents  tin 
the  original  tenants.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  usage,  he 
them  nt  au  iocreased  rent  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  A 
weeks  later  the  mayor  was  found  drowned  in  a  well.  Cases 
violence  arc  admittedly  becoming  rarer  ercry  day.  The  end 
terrorism  secured  is  now  attained  by  more  peaceful  means, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  tbe  occa-tiou  arose,  the  Pic 
peasants  would  ngaia  deserve  the  title,  which  has  locally  belonged^ 
them  for  ceuturies,  of  *'  mettcux  de  feu.", 

IjCgistation  failed  to  stamp  out  tcuant-right.     Yet  tbe  exceptia 
means  adopted    for  its   suppression   were   such    as  only  a   dc*f 
Xovcrumcut  could  frame  or  euforce.     Sjtecial  Icgislattou  against 
droit  de  march^  commeuces  with  a  roval  edict    la  November,  \^} 
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The  edict  first  states  the  ofFcucc.  Farmers  refuse  to  surrender  their 
farmtt,  or  to  permit  the  rent  to  be  raised,  or  the  cooditiout  of  their 
lea«e  to  be  altered;  they  dispose  of  tlie  laod  as  their  owd.  by  will, 
exchange,  sale,  or  partitiou;  they  retain  pos&euiou  by  a  system  of 
threats,  Tiolencej  and  oatra^^.  of  which.  howcTer.  *'  il  est  prest^ue 
impossible  d'avoir  des  preuves."  Kxi^ting  lair  failed  to  check  the 
abuse,  l^oais  XXV.  Itad,  therefore,  dcteriniDcd  to  employ  legislation 
of  an  eitraoi-dlnarf  nature  aud  exceptional  severity.  Ilia  edict  deals 
with  two  points,,  the  passive  resistance  of  boycotting  and  the  con- 
uirancc  of  local  anUioritics.  It  rcudci'9  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mune in  which  boycotted  land  was  situated  responsible  for  the  rent 
and  cultivation  ;  it  ousts  the  jurisdiction  of  local  tribunals,  and 
Mnjwwcra  the  intendunt  of  the  province  tu  deal  with  all  crimes  of  au 
agrarian  origin. 

A  second  Urder  of  Conncil,  issued  in  JnnCj  170",  vests  jurisdiction 
OTcr  all  agmrian  offences  iu  a  special  commissioner;  orders  all 
Tarmers  who  held  land  without  leases  and  against  the  consent  of  the 
laorflord,  at  oucc  to  surrender  their  farms ;  forbids  nnder  heavy 
penalties  all  notaries  to  embody,  in  legal  documents,  stipulations 
relating  to  tenant-right,  and  calls  upon  them  to  furni-ih  to  the  com* 
mmioncr  list.t  of  all  ]iersous  who,  to  their  knowledge,  claimed  any 
such  rights. 

On  the  3rd  of  Novcml)er,  I7l  I,  another  edict  wm  published.  It 
recapitulates  the  icbnscs  of  the  flroU  dc  marchr,  hud  rc-cnacts,  with 
increased  severity,  the  provision  of  the  edict*  of  1679  and  1707.  It 
gives  remarkable  extension  to  the  system  of  responsibility.  The 
evicted  occupier  was  treated  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  new  tenants. 
If  any  tIoIcucc  was  committed  against  the  persou  or  projierty  of  a 
itrpointrui;  the  former  tenant  was  held  rcsjwnsiblc.  Without  any 
prqof  of  complicity,  the  intcndant  was  empowcrc<l  to  tlironr  him  into 
prison,  to  keep  him  there  till  he  proved  hi«  innocence,  and,  if  be 
failed  to  disprove  his  guilt  within  three  months,  to  sell  his  property, 
aud  compensate  the  injured  persons. 

In  March,  1721,  a  still  more  severe  edict  was  promulgated, 
renewing  with  increased  penalties  all  previous  provti^ions,  and 
demgDcd  to  cut  at  tbc  very  root  of  the  droit  de  marcfie.  Under  the 
ancient  regime,  tenants  holding  land  after  tbc  expiration  of  the  term 
contained  in  tlicir  lease,  were  cousidoretl  to  have  their  lease  implicitly 
leaeved.  This  iarife  rfcundnclion  was  now  abolished  iu  San- 
tcrre.  All  tenants  were  ordered  either  to  obtain  a  formal  renewal 
of  their  leases,  or  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  edict  ta 
notify  their  surrender  of  the  farms.  Those  who  continued  to  occupy 
the  land  without  written  leases  were  liable  on  the  first  offence  to  pay 
double  the  rent,  on  the  second  tu  imprisonment  and  transportation 
to    the    colonics  with  their    wives    and    families.      When  land   wai 
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throwD  U|>oii  tlic  landlord's  hands  by  tbc  surrender  of 
ttatutory  notice  was  ta  be  given  of  the  fact  upou  the  cburcb  itoor. 
If  no  now  tcnsiit  oftercd  liimsolf,  tlie  letting  t'olue  of  the  land  wu  to 
be  estimated  by  cxjicrtn,  and  balf  tbc  rent  was  exacted  from  llic 
former  occupier  and  the  nnnainiDg  half  from  the  commaae.  Tbe 
rommuiio  was  also  held  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  laml, 
Landowners  and  new  tenants,  with  their  properties,  faroilicsj  ai^^ 
serventB,  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  former  ooct^n^^ 
and  the  eommune.  If  any  of  the  greater  agrarian,  frimes  of  munlff 
or  incendiarism  were  committed,  against  tliem  or  their  properties, 
•nd  the  perpetrator  was  not  discoTored,  the  former  occupier,  hit  wife 
and  bia  children  were  to  be  thrown  into  prison  ;  unless  within  thne 
months  his  innocence  was  proved  by  the  conviction  of  the  guiltr 
persons,  he  and  they  were  to  be  transported  to  the  colonies,  and  all 
his  property  wan  to  be  sold  to  make  compensation.  If  tho  seed 
rcaliicd  proved  insutUcient,  tbc  deticicncy  was  to  he  made  up  by  tk 
commune.  Tlio  wife  and  children  of  a  man  executed  for  agraiiu 
crime,  if  living  under  the  same  roof  at  tbc  time  of  t}ic  committal  of 
the  ufTiTncc,  might  be  nrrested  and  traniiported  to  the  oolooic 
The  commune  were  required  to  render  every  assistance  to  tbe  olfic 
of  justice,  and  the  intendant  was  empowered  to  billet  soldiers  u} 
tbc  inhabitants  lor  an  indeBaitc  period. 

New  edicts  in  1732  and  171'  fdlcd  np  the  gaps  which  were  Icfti 
172'k  Decrees  of  Oelolwr,  17'32,  and  October,  1747,  applied  the 
principle  of  communal  responBibility  to  minor  agrarian  outrages, 
Buch  as  the  maiming  of  cattle,  and  the  destniction  of  standing  crops, 
trees,  or  agricultural  implements.  Tbe  commune  was  lield  rc8{X)asi< 
bic  for  all  oSences  of  this  description,  and  was  required  to  make 
compensatiou,  and  was  further  punished,  with  double  coutributioosto  , 
the  corr^s,  militia,  and  other  extraordinary  charges.  ^H 

This  severe  legislation  was  met  by  tho  peasants  with  the  savag^^ 
energy  of  desperation.  Like  water  on  burning  oil,  tines,  impmoa- 
ment,  transportation,  biUctings  of  suldicrs,  increased  taxation,  oi 
spread  tbe  area  of  agrarian  outrage.  A  proclamation  of  Ixmis  XV.J 
issued  in  1701,  extends  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  edicts  to  tint 
greater  part  of  tho  north-east  of  France.  Yet  tho  address  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  of  Picardy  in  17K7  proves  that  tenant-rig^t 
continued  to  defy  the  law.  Before  any  action  could  be  t&kca  upoo 
their  demands  for  severer  measures,  the  Revolution  bad  commenced. 
In  I8I0  no  attention  was  i>aid  to  tho  soggestion»  of  the  committed 
of  Donai  and  Liege,  recommending  a  more  Draconian  code.  A 
ferocious  legislation,  relentlessly  enforced,  failed  to  suppress  ao 
illegnl  usage  which  rested  only  ou  an  agricultural  basis,  and  wsi 
supported  by  no  race  hatred.  No  religious  prejudice  contributed  to 
it»  vitality,  for  the  Church  lent  its  influence  to  the  maintenance  of 
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k«.  aud  roorc   than   one   cur^  wu   tbrcatcuod  or   liojrciittcti  for 

Ivising  his  parishioucrs  to  submit.      Xaw  anil  fact  were  at   open 

riancL*,  atid  law  proved  as  powerless  to  alter  foots  us  tlio  Foiio's 

Ml  to  check  a  comet. 

Tenaut-right  iu  Picardjr  is  sttii  a  living  force.     Yet  undoubtedly 

exercises  at  tlie  prescut  moment  a  far  le&s  important  and  more 

strictcd  inHnence  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  known  history. 

That  then   arc  the  eanses  of  its  decreased  importance  and  of  its 

Esont  condition  ? 

Fresh  tenant-rights  arc  now   rarely  acquired.      Both  the  natural 

id  legal   causes   of  their   growth  haTO  all  bnt  ceased  to  operate. 

[ost  of  the  land  in  Santcrrc  which  is  available  for  farming  purposes 

b€«a  already  reclaimed.     Yet  the  ftroU  de  march*:  still  affords  a 

ly  means  of  eomi)easatiDg  tenants  for  the  labour  of  clearing  forest 

id.      A  few  yean  ago  a  landlord  was  anxious  to  clear  'ZbO  acres  of 

)od.      >Ie  cut  down  the  trees,  and  handed  over  the  laud  toalcnaat 

stub  the  roots,  giving  him  a  droit  fie  marche,.Tecoided  'm  bia  lease, 

)f  200  francs  the  acre.     The  practice  aud  law  of  letting  aud  hiriug  has 

ilso  been  modified  by  the  Code  Civil  in  a  direction  favourable  to  the 

tenant.     Under  the  "  ancien  regime  "  leases  were  short.     On  Cburch 

ids  iu  the  arroudis»emeut  of  Peronne  the  term  was  nine  years,  aud 

longer  pcriotU  rendered  the  whole  contract  null  and  void.*   Ou  lay 

ids  the  term  was  aUo  nine  years.     Leases  now  ruu  in  Suutcrre  for 

teen  years.     Not  only  were  leases  short,  they  were  also  precarious. 

were  governed   by  the   Komau   law  maxim,  "  Kmptorem  fundi 

cesac  non  est  stare  coEono; ''  and  the  jirovcrb,  "Mort  ronipt  tout 

In   other  words,  if  property  changed    hands  during  the 

Sntinuancc  of  the   lease,  the  new   owner  might  evict  the   tenant. 

jvolntionary  legislation  secured  to   the  tenant    quiet    enjoyment 

during  the  continuance  of  his  term.     Article  1743  of  the  Code  Civil 

confirms    the    law    of  1701.      If  the    tenant    holds    under    a    //ail 

auth'-ii/U/ue    (i.e.,   a  lease  executed   between  the   parties    before    a 

iblio  notary)  or  a  lease  for  a  fixed  period,  he  cannot  be  dispossessed 

luring  the  continuance  of  the  term  nnlcss  provision  has  been  made 

^Ut  the  contrary.     The  tenant  ia  now  secure  for  nine,  or  even  eighteen 

^■ear^.     i}ut,  as  Hector  Crinon   says,  "  How  quickly  the  time  comes 

^H|>und.     And  then  there    is    a    rise  of  rent,  a    pot   fie   r'm  aud   a 

^H}taTy's  fee !      Ueaistance  is  impossible,    for   the  landlord  holds  the 

handle  of  the  &pade.     Refuse  the  terms  aud  you  are  evicted  from  the 

land  your  family  has  held  for  centuries,  eomiwUed  to  serve  others  as 

a  farm  lalxinrer,  or  reduced  to  Iwggary."     It  is,  by  the  way,  to  be 

regretted  that  the  "  Satires  picardes  "  of  Hector  Crinon,  himself  a 

labouring  man  aud  a  *'  faaricotier,"  have  not  been   translated  out  of 

*  •"Coiilurjiior  do  ricSrOK,     C"omnientj«r«  mr  Im  cmislimmoii  du  ^iirernement  de 
Pi'TOniw."     Par  Clandf  Ic  (.sroo.     1600.     Tww  vuli.    P»n».     i;-.'!?. 
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the  Picard  potois  for  the  benefit  of  those  wbo  hike  a  roM-colourtd^J 
i-ieir  of  the  lot  of  jinasant  proprietors.  Undoubtedly  an  iDcoming^^ 
tenant  expends  capital  in  the  purchase  of  his  predeceMor's  fenftul-  ^* 
right,,  which  might  bo  more  profitably  employed  on  his  farm,  On 
the  other  hand  he  j^aintt  security  and  length  of  tenure.  Without  tbii 
droit  de  jnrrrcfir,  mid  under  the  ohi  legal  conditions,  forest  land  in 
Santcrrc  would  never  have  been  reclaimed. 

While  tenant-right  is  no  lonf^r  reinforced  from  the  old  sources, 
it  w  constantly  beiug  extinguished.  Land  subject  to  tenant-right 
is  sold  or  let  for  a  third  or  a  quarter  less  than  free  land.  The  oW 
landowners  of  the  district  for  the  most  part  acquiesce  in  a  burden 
which  has  descended  to  them,  together  with  their  property,  from 
generation  to  generation.  Many  new  purchasers,  on  the  other  hand, 
hare  botight  tenant-right  land  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  sold  it  at  lh« 
price  of  free  land,  or  raised  the  rents  to  the  level  of  the  letting  ralne 
of  ffrre  iibir.  Such  cases  have  alwaya  provoked  opposiHou  ;  bat 
some  of  the  large  sugar  companies  have  defied  the  consequences  of 
the  droit  dc  muyrhe  more  successrully  than  iudindual  landownen. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Vion,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
seicntilic  agriculturists  of  the  district,  gives  cvideuce  from  his  own 
experience  of  the  respect  which  tho  best  landowners  show  to  the  rights 
of  their  tenants.  M.  Vion's  lather  was  a  tenant-right  farmer  at 
Lccuilly,  near  Pillronuc.  He  Imd  bought  the  right  from  his  prede- 
cessor in  title  at  fiOO  frnncs  the  hectare.  Several  years  ago  t 
landowner  was  anxious  to  sell  the  land.  M.  Vion  j'^rf  offcrfi 
l.^f>0  francs  the  hectare;  a  neighbour  ofl'ered  21(K>  francs — the 
price  which  the  land  would  have  fetched  as  ffrrf-  Ubre.  The 
landlord  accepted  the  offer  of  M.  Vion.  Another  instance  ftlU 
within  M.  ^'io^'8  personal  experience.  He  himself  is  not  only  a 
landed  proprietor,  but  rented  land  of  which  he  purchased  the  drait 
de  marchr.  The  lnud  which  he  thus  occupied  was  put  up  for  sale. 
As  the  possessor  of  the  dfoil  dc  mtrrche,  he  purcbaswl  it  at  2300 
francs  the  hectare,  iustcad  of  paying  the  price  of  free  land — namely, 
30CX)  francs.  lustanccs  niiiy  Ijc  quoted  in  which  the  high-handed 
action  of  landlords  hait  extingui^slied  a  burden  on  their  property 
which  the  law  regards  as  illegal.  But  for  every  single  instance  of 
the  kind,  ten  cases  might  be  alleged  in  which  the  droit  (/*■  mtirchi 
has  been  extinguished  either  bccauae  the  farmers  themselves  pur- 
chased the  land  over  which  they  claimed  the  tenant-right,  or  because 
landlords  redeemed  the  right  hy  paying  to  the  tenant-farmer  an 
indemnity.  Either  way  the  drait  de  marrfi^  triumphs.  It  is  to  the 
operation  of  these  two  causes  that  the  agricultural  change  is  due,  of 
which  M.  Husson  *  had  sixty  years  before  noted  the  ooromencemenU 
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Befure  the  Rcvulutiun  tlie  ownership  of  tlio  eoil  was  vcstRi]  in  a  fen 
large  firoprietora,  many  of  whom  were  religious  corporatiuits.-  Nov 
more  than  a  third  of  the  lutirl  is  held  by  peasant  projirictor^.  From 
this  division  of  the  soil  spring'  two  important  conseijitences,  each  of 
which  dirainishea  the  importaurc  of  the  droit  de  marrhe.  i'ormcrljr 
farmers  clutched  their  tenant-right  with  the  couvuIsitc  grip  of  men 
who  knew  that,  if  it  caeapcd  their  gmsp,  tlidr  laitt  hold  upon  the 
land  was  (;onc.  This  fear  ia  no  longer  hcforc  thom.  Land  i« 
repeatedly  in  the  market.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  hccomc  a 
pr.asant  proprietor;  hnt  the  tenant-right  farmer  improves  hix  social 
position,  lender  the  changed  circumstances  of  landed  property,  the 
old  system  of  terrorism  is  rendered  impossible.  Defiance  of  the  law 
by  means  of  a  secret  coalition  5*  hopeless  wlicn  the  members  of  the 
union  no  longer  form  even  u  bare  majority,  and  when  men  of  their 
own  cla»  arc  arrayed  on  the  side  oi  order  aud  interested  iu  the 
maintenance  of  rights  of  property. 

Tlie  redemption  of  teaaut-right  by  landlords  has  become  a  fretinent 
aource  of  the  extinction  of  the  dnii  de  marc/ie.  Mduy  landlords 
have  acqniesced  iu  the  existence  of  the  tenant's  claim.  Tliey  derive 
from  it,  especially  in  these  days  of  agricultural  depression,  important 
advantages.  Their  rent,  intradr.t,  and  jiois  de  rin  arc  secured  to 
them  by  the  solidarity  of  their  tenants  and  by  the  fear  that  uon- 
paymcnt  wilt  forfeit  the  tcnaat-rigbt.  Farmers  arc  less  unwilling 
than  formerly  to  permit  lanillords  to  redeem  tlie  droit  de  saarche 
Legal  and  t-ocial  elianges  liave  diminished  the  paramount  impiirtaacc 
which  once  attached  to  the  right.  The  opening  up  of  the  country 
by  new  roads  and  railways,  the  alteration  of  the  old  three-course 
ayatem  of  farming,  the  introduction  of  new  agricultural  methods 
and  implements,  have  operated  in  thcaanie  direction.  Small  tenant- 
right  farmers  see  new  resources  and  new  means  of  acquiring  wealth 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  large  tenants,  from  which  they  themselves 
arc  debarred  by  the  size  of  their  holdings.  Before  the  Kraneo- 
Pnissian  war  l-Veneh  pcasanii  hoarded  their  savings  in  holes  in  the 
floor;  their  loans  to  (Jovernment  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
land  is  not  the  sole  or  the  most  remunerative  investment  They  are 
more  easily  induced  to  sell  their  tenant-right,  and  embark  their  capital 
in  farming  on  a  larger  scale,  or  in  other  enterprises  which  yield 
greater  returns.  But  here  again  every  redemption  of  the  droit) 
df  marcW,  though  it  extioguishea  the  right,  is  a  defeat  for  the 
law.  It  is  a  practical  recognition  of  a  usage,  the  existence  of 
which  the  law  demes. 

Another  factor  in  the  extinction  of  the  droit  de  marche  ia  the 
droit  d'alnesse.  But  too  much  weight  may  easily  be  attached  to  the 
influence  of  this  last  cause.  No  doubt  tlic  law  of  partition  under  the 
Code  Civil  stamps  the   creation   of  an   eldest  sou  as  unjust  to  the 
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remainder  of  the  family.     The  factor  is  more  powerful  in  tfacorv  th&n 
in  practice.     The  droit  d*aiaeMeoi  Picard  tenant-right  is  ia  harmony 
with  the  deeii-rooted  sentlmcuts  of  the  people,  und  its  operation  ii 
limited.     It   iMjara  hardly  upoa  sisters,  because,  if  they  sell  to  the 
reprcseutative  of  the  family,  tlicir  portions  arc  docked  of  half  their 
value ;  but  in  the  caec  of  brothers  it  ouly  couslste  in  the  Dbiigation 
to  lease  or  sell  their  portions  of  the  tcoaut-right  land  to  the  oceaper^ 
of  the  farm.    Considering  the  sacrifices  which  are  daily  made  in  ru 
France  to  c^iidc  the  law  of  partition  aod  keep  together  family  land,^ 
little  importance  can,  in  my  opinion,  as  yet  be  assigned  to  the  coa- 
trast  I>etwccn  the  effects  of  the  lair  of  partition  and  the  custom 
the  limit  d'nia^asf. 

Arguments  might  be  founded  upon  the  restricted  area  and  decreRseA^ 
importance  of  the  droit  d«  marchi  to  invoke  exceptional  Ic^ialatioft 
for  tenant-right  in  Ireland.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  point  oat 
that  such  reasoning  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  history  of 
the  droit  de  marches  Except  in  the  few  instaucea  where  landlord! 
succeeded  in  contiacating  tenant-right,  {icnal  legislation  can  claim  no 
Khare  in  the  suppre&sion  of  the  farmer's  claim.  On  the  other  huid. 
80  far  as  the  Code  Civil  indirectly  sanctions  the  principle  for  which 
tenants  contended,  and  facilitates  tlio  dii'ision  of  property  and  the 
growth  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  it  has  greatly  contributed  to 
extinotion  of  the  droit  de  marcJii'. 

The  area  and  the  importance  of  the  droit  de  marche  are  dhninishc 
by  the  completeness  of  its  success  ;  crcry  acquiescence  by  landlonli' 
in  the  principle  of  pcr]jctual  leases,  every  redemption  by  them  of  the 
tenant's  claim,  every  purchase  of  his  holdinjj  by  the  farmer  at  [iriocs 
below  those  of  t  err  ft  Hhns^  is  a  triumph  for  its  principle  QTieeieen*  J 
tire  did  not  require  new  powers,  but  means  to  make  their  existin^H 
powers  respected.  A  handful  of  tenant  farmers  resisted  the  ordinary 
law  ;  though  opposed  to  the  most  despotic  government  of  the  day 
and  supported  by  uu  race-hatred  or  religious  prejudice,  they  found  it 
equally  easy  to  batUu  uu  exceptional  legislation  of  extraordinsrj 
severity,  enforced  with  the  most  ruthless  ferocity. 
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T  was  the  complaiut  of  AlCieri  tliat  in  his  Aaj  there  were  scarcely 
u  huiidrcd  students  uf  Daiitc  in  llaiy.  Had  Alticri  lived  to-day, 
be  TTould  hare  bncn  satiHliciL ;  for  tlio  studcats  of  Danto  aro  evciy- 
fhcrc.  Franco  and  Germany,  I'ligland  and  America,  havo  contributed 
,0  mkiU  and  iudustryuf  their  foremost  sons  tu  spread  the  knowiodgc 
of  the  great  Italian  poem.  Lectureships  have  bcca  fouoded, 
ieties  have  been  formed,  to  promote  the  etudy  of  the  Divino 
'UDedf.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Oxfoird  Daoto 
Scxciety  comes  ta  London  to  lecture  on  the  text  of  Dante,  as 
Barlow  lecturer  at  University  College.  In  America  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  devotct  some  of  its  ?iittinj*.n  to  the  study  of 
ante,  and  it*  proceedings  arc  deemed  of  sufficient  popular  interest  to 
"be  reported  in  the  papcrii ;  and  wc  learn  how  Or.  liarthold  contribntcA 
paper  on  the  Tropes  of  Dante,  and  how  Profesaor  Ilam't,  in  the  courw; 
a  paper  ou  the  Philosophy  of  Dante  and  its  relation  to  moral  ideas, 
eclares  Dante's  great  work  to  be  the  jrcligious  poem  of  the  world. 
As  the  KtiideutSj  so  aUo  the  translators  of  Dante  have  increased. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  there  liave  appeared  at  least  cigbteen 
whole  or  partial  Knglisli  trauidations  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The 
es  are  changed  siuco  a  translator  of  Dante  was  looked  upon  as 
benevolent  personage  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
make  the  work  of  an  emineut  foreign  author  accessible  to  the  Jinglish 
reader,  and  whose  work  must  be  accepted,  without  overmuch  criti- 
cism, as  a  well-intentioned  offering  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Kow 
the  translator  sends  forth  his  work  knowing  that  it  will  be  keenly 
scanned  by  many  who  arc  btudentu  of  Dante,  and  who,  if  they  have 
not  published,  havo  probably  in  secret  tried  their  hands  upon  the 
translation  of  some  portion  of  the  poem ;  he  knows,  too,  that  such 
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men  will  bo  jealous,  with  iho  love  of  deep  and  long  attachment,  for 
the  honour  of  the  poet,  aiirl  will  be  quick  to  mark  the  blemi»1i  of  & 
cold  or  inadequntc  rendering,  or  the  failnrc  to  do  justice  to  some 
Itfflssage  which  is  a  special  favourite  with  themselves.  But  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  tranalator  of  Dante  mns  the  gauntlet  of  this  keen  and 
jealous  criticism,  he  has  an  advantage  also ;  for  these  students  and 
loTcrs  of  Dante  arc  the  very  men  who  will  most  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  the  translator'*  task,  and  who  will  be  forerooit  to 
welcome  any  work  which  shows  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  poet  uf 
their  atlections. 

At  the  outset  I  may  express  my  own  conviction  tliat  Dean 
Plumptre,  in  the  work  the  fir»t  volume  of  which  is  in  oor 
hands,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Dante  studeuts.  Wbatcrn 
may  be  the  merits  or  defects  uf  his  Irauslalion  (and  of  these  I 
propose  to  5peak  later  on),  he  has  given  uk  notes  on  the  Divine 
Comedy  which  arc  full  of  sympathy  and  knowledge — neither  wcari- 
Bomc  through  length,  nor  obscure  through  brevity — and  which  often 
by  some  happy  hint  or  allusion  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  poet's 
meaning;  aud  to  these  he  has  prefixed  a  biography  of  Dante  whid 
is  cultured  and  graceful,  which  he  has  (as  he  says)  avoided  making 
*'  an  ideal  biography,"  but  in  which  he  has  traced  out,  with  that 
happy  instinct  which  is  his  peculiar  gift,  by  combining  scattered 
hinta  here  and  there,  lines  of  thought  which  give  vividness  and 
reality  to  the  story  of  the  poet's  life.  He  has  treated  many  of  the 
problems  with  which  Dante  scholars  arc  acquainted,  with  judgmeut 
and  with  imprirtiality.  He  has  written  dA  one  who  desires  that  the 
story  of  the  poet  shall  be  indeed  the  story  of  the  man's  life. 
And  in  doing  this  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mere  English 
reader  one  key,  aud  perhaps  the  best,  to  the  understanding  of  the 
poem.  The  commentators  on  Dante  who  have  read  their  own 
thoughts  into  his  ptjem  have  been  far  too  many.  Theological  preju- 
dices or  political  feelings  have  been  successful  in  constnicting  not  only 
unreal  hut  even  unnatural  portraits  of  the  poet.  The  truth  is,  thst 
Dante  was  a  greater  man,  and  a  greater  poet  also,  than  many  of  his 
biographera  had  the  faculty  of  imagining.  He  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  a  man  in  serviuide  to  any  partizan  idea.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  he  spoke  at  times  with  a  fierceness  and  a  force  which  sound 
to  our  ears  as  an  utterance  possible  to  none  but  a  strong  partisan. 
Bnt  he  is  only  a  partisan  when  he  is  able  to  secure  something  whicb 
14  greater  tban  the  spirit  of  partlitanship  can  imagine.  Like  moft 
of  the  great  one*  of  the  earth,  he  is  obliged  at  tunes  to  act  with 
a  party  while  hit  own  soul  is  too  great  for  party  bondage.  Hit 
devotion  to  Horence  is  the  devotion  of  his  whole  soul,  second  only, 
if  second,  to  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice.  But  hii 
derotion  ia  the  devotion  of  one  who  cares  not  whether  it  be  Gueipb 
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or  Ghibcltinc,  btack  or  wliitc,  that  he  nscs  aa  the  instrnmoDt  ia  hi* 
liaod,  60  loDt;  as  he  can  secure  the  two  things  which  he  so  lotigs  for 
^the  greatness  of  Florence  and  hU  nearoesa  to  her.  And  it  is  for 
iraut  of  imderetauding  this  hreadtU  aud  inteiisitj^  of  Dante's  ch»- 
racter  that  tnaiiy  of  \m  comrucutators  have  gone  astray.  Ozanatn 
TTOidd  faiu  h:ivc  u»  believe  that  he  is  uu  ardent  tlicologiau  ;  Aroux 
would  have  us  think  of  hiiri  as  a  Socialist  and  ilejiublicau.  in  advance 
of  bis  age;  the  elder  llossetti  vould  picture  Jiiiu  as  a  reformer 
before  the  lleformation.  But  ia  truth  Dante  was  none  of  these : 
he  was  neither  a  bliud  partisan  of  the  I'apacj  uor  ret  au  eager 
revolutioaist  agaiattt  ecclesiastical  power.  lie  was  too  muck  a  man 
of  his  own  time  not  to  sec  the  ^rcut  advantages  Mhich  mi;:ht  be 
wielded  by  the  Pajial  power;  lie  was  too  much  a  lover  of  freedom 
and  of  eousciciicc  not  to  sec  the  blots  which  darkened  Uie  Church 
of  his  daVj  or  the  titireality  of  the  religion  which  wits  fostered  by 
some  of  its  adherents.  The  magiiificeut  coura(;c  with  which  he  ^is 
not  afraid  in  his  great  poeca  to  reverse  the  Benteuce  of  excommuni- 
cation ]ni3sed  by  Papal  lips,  or  to  send  dowu  to  his  fitting  hell  the 
Bcouudrel  whom  the  Pope  had  pronounced  forgiven,  reveal  to  us  a 
man  who,  whatever  his  reverence — and  doubtless  it  was  great — for 
Chun-h  authority,  was  uol  lilcety  to  make  Ins  judgment  blind.  In 
the  pages  of  his  iulcrestlng  biogr:iphy  Dean  Plumptrc  has  quite 
sustained  this  eonocption  of  the  poet's  character. 

On  nni)tlicr  point — Ihc  Gcntucea  controversy — in  which  the  cauie 
Dante  lias  been  mentioned  with  bated  breath  aud  half-averted  face, 
tbiuk  Dean  Plnmptrc  is  right  whea  be  coaeludcs  that  there  is  no 
Tenson  for  thinking  evil.  Doubtless  there  arc  words  aud  phrases 
fIucU  may  be  interpreted  in  a  compromising  sense  of  his  relations 
litb  Geutucca;  but  I  think  that  most  lovers  of  Dante  will  agree  with 
)eau  Plumptre  whcu  he  says  that,  if  he  were  a  youug  barrister, 
uothiug  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  i>e  entrusted  with  tbe 
case  for  the  defence.  We  might  plead  that  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  ought  to  be  exercised  in  judging  of 
11  men,  should  most  of  all  be  exercised  in  judging  of  one 
rhose  memory  and  whose  fair  fame  arc  left  in  our  hands  while  he 
iiimself  is  silenced  in  Ihc  silence  of  death  ^  but  there  seems  n 
jirimd  Jarie  improbubility  of  wrong:  it  ts  surely  uulikcly  that  the 
poct>  worn  with  prL-niature  uiJ  agCj  wearied  with  bi»  many  wander- 
ings, tired  ill  Irntnc  unil  (>Lck  at  litart,  to  whoso  soul  the  bitter  and 
terrible  past  had  brought  such  deep  romorae  aud  such  terrible  heart 
experience,  would  fall  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  low  or  base 
desire.  The  explanation  of  his  rclatiousliip  with  Cicutucca  is  far 
easier  aud  more  natural:  he  was,  as  we  all  know,  one  who  conid  be 
stcru  towards  men,  aud  who  cherished  an  indignant  scorn  of  the  man- 
)od  which,  possessed  of  intellect  and  the  opportunities  of  intcHcctQal 
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study,  yet  allowed  itself  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  mere  roysterer, 
pleased  with  bis  hairk  and  bis  bounds.  From  tbc  society  of  the 
boorish  nobles  on  vbom  he  was  partially  dependent,  bnt  xaxaj  of 
whom  he  eonld  searocly  refrain  from  despising,  Dante  found  a  refoge 
in  the  society  of  gentle  and  tntelligcut  women.  Their  sympathy  to 
the  exile  was  warmer  uud  more  generous,  and  their  hearts  more 
readily  rcspouded  to  his  aspirations  and  more  quickly  interpreted  the 
aims  of  the  poet's  life.  When,  then,  he  came  across  a  well-educated 
lady  of  gentle  birth  and  cultured  manners  and  kindly  heart,  it  ii 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  the  poor  esilc  should  find  real  and 
innoernt  solace  in  her  society.  I  am  infinitely  glad  therefore  that 
Dean  Plumptrc  hos  rcmindcil  us  that  it  is  more  just  and  more  noble 
to  hope  the  good  than  to  imagine  the  evil. 

I  am  glnd  also  to  Hnd  that  Dean  Plumptre  is  more  tender  to 
the  memorable  letter  of  Fra  Ilorio  than  some  other  critics  and 
commeutatoi-s  hare  been.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  while  it  i* 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  affirm  its  genuineness,  yet  it  ts  difficult,  on 
reading  it,  to  reeoncitc  our  minds  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction. 
The  circumstauces  of  Dante's  travels  are,  as  Dean  I'lumptre  points 
out,  at  least  favourable  to  the  belief  that  the  letter  is  not  wholly  a 
forgery,  and  >t  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Dean  Plumptre  does  not  quite 
discard  the  letter  which  describes  so  viridly  such  a  toochinR  and 
suggestive  incident. 

But  it  ifl  time  to  turn  to  the  translation.    Every  one  acquainted 
with  Dean  Plumjitrc  and  his  writings  knew  that  he  possessed  qualjfi- 
cations  which  eminently   fitted  him  for   a  translator  of  and  com- 
mentator on  Dante.     He  recognizes  himself  that  his  previous  studies 
have  been  unintentional   hr.lps   towards  this  work  :  "  I  learned   that 
in  writing  comments  on   Isaiah  anrl  Jeremiah  I  had  hccn  traiuiug 
myself  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  Dante  :  that 
the  study  of  the  eschatology  of  the  early  and  medixral  Church  wa* 
not  a  bad  preparation  for  that  of  Dante's  naion  behind  the  vciL"* 
Bnt  the  author  of  that  interesting  book,  "  The  Spirits  in  Prison,"  had 
qualifications  which  no  amount  of  study  could  bestow.     Besides  tbofc 
studies  which  he  regards  himself  in  the  light  of  unintentional  prcpara- 
tiou  for  liis  book  on  Dante,  hia  own  poems  were  enough  to  prore 
that  he  possessed  the  poetic  feeling  needful  to  translate  the  poet ;  his 
critical  works  showed  tbat  he  had  that  aptitude  for  verbal   nioeties 
which  is  indi!))>cnsahle;  while  the  happy  faculty  of  his  well-trained 
imagination  wa-s  an  aNsuranee  that  Dean  Plumptre  would  never  become 
amerodry  verbal  eritie.  His  mastery  over  other  tongues  and  his  powers 
as  a  writer  of  Kwglish  complete  the  qualifications  which  justified  tbe 
Mpectation   tlmt  any  traTislatiou  from  his  band  could  uot  fail  to  be 
scholarly,  sympathetic,  and  eloquent. 
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To  tbe  traustator  of  Daute  four  paths  are  opea.     He  may  attempt 
to  translate  the   poem   cmployiug  the  ligid    form  of   metre — the 
tersa  rima  of  tho  Diviuc  Comedy ;  or  he  may.  as  Ichabod  Wright 
Kna    done,   use    as    the    form   of    his    translation   a   kiml   of  clever 
imitation  of  the  original  rhyme ;  or  ho  may,  like  Cary,  adopt  hlaak 
verse:   or,  again,  as  Dr.  Cnrlyle,  he  may  ahauduti   all  attempt   to 
tranBlatc  in  verse,  atid  fall  hack  upon  the  mediam  uf  prose.     There 
nrill  no  doubt  be  found  advocates  of  each  of  these  methods.     For 
myself,  I  quite  think  with  the  Dean  of  Wells,  that  a  prose  translation 
of  any  poem  will  sparecly  ever  read,  hnwcrer  well  it  may  have  been 
translated,   as  if   it  were  a  poem.      jMost    readers    of   such    proftc 
translations  of  Dante  will,  I  IirliovCj  agree  with  Dean  I'lnmptre  when 
he  says  that  *'  the  result  of  a  poem  translated  in  prose  is  at  the  best 
like   looking  on  the  many  forms  of  a   complicated  dance  without 
hearing  the  music  which  guides  and  regulates  tliem.      Read  a  chorus 
of  Sophocles  or  an  ode  of  Pindar  in  a  crib,  and  sec  what  you  think 
of  it."     It  is  quite  true  tliat  the  reader  demands,  not  ouly  the  sense 
of  the  poet,  but  some  idea  of  the  poet's  melody.     When  we  turu  to 
the  foremost  hlauk  rerse  trnaslator,  we  are  ready  tu  confess  that  his 
ttanslatiou  is  entitled  to  he  called  eminently  successful.     Yet,  notwith- 
standing Lord  Macaulay's  praise  of  Cary,  the  general  effect  upon  my 
mind  has  always  been  that  it  is  not  a  true  rendering  of  Dante's  poem, 
but  rather  a  great  Miltonie  poem  conceived  on  the  lines  of  the  Divine 
Comedy.     Blank  verse  will  never  really  express,  I  venture  to  believe, 
the  true  heart  or  the  real  raiment  of  Dante's  i>ocm.      On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  translation,  like  that  of  Dean  Plumptre  or  Mr.  Minchin, 
is  made  with  the  nttemptj  not  only  to  romlcr  the  sense,  but  also  to 
render  it  in  the  triple  rhyme  of  the  uriginalj  we  feel  as  we  read  it 
that  too  often  the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  lost  in  the  slavery  of  the 
metre  :   the  bondage  of  the  form  ia   too  great,  and  in   numberless 
coses   in  order  to  maintain  the  rhyme  a  word  is  used  which  scarcely 
carries   the   true    meaning   of    the   original,    or    a  word    is    ailded 
for   which   there   is   no  original  equivalent,  and   the   use  of  which 
weakens    the  thought    exprcsaed.       Dante's  mastery  over   hjs    own 
tongae    and   metre  was   like  the   mastery  of  a   musician   over   a 
difTicnlt  instrument :  while  he  keeps  his  music  true,  while  he  moves 
within  the  strict  bounds  which   he   himself   has  chosen,  he  remains 
as  completely  free  and  untrammelled  by  conventionalism  as  ji  Walt 
Whitman  or  Hubert  Browning.     But  when   the  translator  attempts 
to   follow   in   another   tongue   the    footstep*  of   the   great    master, 
we  (eel  the  difference.      He   may  play  the   tune,  but  it  is  the  touch 
of  BU  apprentice  baud  which  strikes  the  chords.     The  proof  of  this  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  even  with   one  so  skilled  and  so  real  a 
master  of  Knglisli  as  Dean  Plumptre,  there  arc  frecjuent  examples  of 
the  faults    which  I  have   mentioned.       Prequcntly   because  of  the 


exigeacies  of  Uie   metre   he   is   forced   tu    add  b    word  _ 

unrepresented  tu  tlie  poeiQ,  or  to  employ  a  weaker  word  than  W 
would  otberwiBC  have  doue,  and  so  diminiah  tlie  force  of  hiok 
pregnant  seutence.  Tliosc  who  know  Daute  will  remember  cata 
iu  which  bis  acute iiec!;,  compact,  strong,  and  abrupt,  imite  a]iuB 
the  car  and  upon  the  miuJ  as  the  &inj;tc  and  the  ituddeu  blow  (Um 
well-wicldvd  hammer;  but  when  ite  read  the  aame  seuteooei 
iu  the  translation  tbcy  souml  Ui  u«  like  a  duubtruL  and  falLcriog  blow, 
which,  iKcause  of  sheer  weakness^  reduplicates  itacif ;  the  blow  of 
the  Qiuatcr  is  followed  bjr  the  blow  of  a  feeble  and  ungoverucd  haul 
A  few  ciamplcs  will  illustrate  best  what  I  mean. 

tf  we  turn  to  the  "  Inferno,"  canto  iti.  Hnc  G9,  we  6nd  an  iwtana 
of  what  1  may  call  a  weak  adilitioa  tu  the  original  text.  lAeu 
Hamptrc's  translation  is  a»  follows: — 


"  .^ud  BlKttBis  uf  lilouj  tlowii -trickled  iia  utoti  (ace, 
Atii)  Tniagted  with  thvir  team,  beiwiatli  their  fMC. 
Vi'vtx  lickcul  I'y  wunns  tlut  frlyj^ed,  Jbtt'  sad  hur,** 


I  have  italicized  the  words  "  wriggled,"  "  foul,"  and 
They  are  represented,  as  the  reader  of  Dante  knows,  by  one  word  ia 
the  original,  llic  worms  of  which  Dante  speaks  be  describes  s 
"  fastidiosi,"  wluob  hardly  carries  with  it  the  auggestion  of  biuc,itill 
leas  of  wriggling.  The  idea  of  the  loathsomeness  of  the  worms,  sol 
the  idea  of  the  wearisome  way  in  which  tlicy  incessantly  baruwd 
the  doomed,  are  there ;  but  the  only  word  iu  Dean  Ptumptrr't 
translation  which  seema  fairly  to  represent  cither  of  these  idessii 
the  word  "  fuul.*'  But  a  glance  at  bis  pages  will  i«how  that  it  is  Uir 
exigency  of  the  rhyme  which  has  compelled  liini  to  adopt  the  wonf« 
that  he  has  nttcil.  Still,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  Dean  PlutDpUr'i 
translation  of  the  pannage  is  superior  to  Mr.  Minchin's,  who  Iu 
described  the  si-ene,  and  closes  his  description  with  the  words, 

"  FeMled  on  by  daihly  wornu  gtifxir;" 

ir»  might  well  wonder  at  the  word  "  galore,"  if  wc 
radESmtor  that  Mr.  Minchin,  like  Dcau  Pliimptrc,  was  w&lli 
rale.  Again,  in  the  uth  canto  the  same  stern  necessity  for  nuiit- 
taining  the  rhyme  compels  Professor  Plumptrc  to  translate  "doitorr." 
"  teacher  famed  " — again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  iutroduL-iug  an  additi; 
word  which  gives  a  feeling  of  weakness  to  tlie  verse.  To  pass  fn 
examples  of  wunt^j  which  hare  been  added  to  the  coses  of 
which  seem  to  introduce  a  more  or  less  faulty  idea,  I  may  meat 
that  iu  the  third  canto  of  the  "  Inferno/'  line  33,  where  the  soultof 
tlic  weaklings,  whose  timid  selfiHhnciis  piwcntcd  their  calt»ting  villi 
courage    cither    on    the    stdc    of  God    or  evil,  is  described, 
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Tlumptre   puts  Ihe   words  of  Dante's  inquiry   iato   the   following 
form  : — 

"  ){iister  '.  vhat  ia  thU  tbat  now  I  )tmt  t 
Aod  who  thnt  race  wLum  torment  lodoth  Umo?" 

The  won!  licre  rendered  lame  is  "vinta,"  and  Alfieri'a  note  in 
Biagioli'ti  Dante  will  f  xplain  the  reason  of  its  nae.  He  says  that  out 
cf  the  resistance  which  the  strong  charnetor  gives  to  the  sensations 
of  pain  a  kind  of  warfare  is  dereloped :  when  the  sufferer  gives  way 
to  cries  and  complaints  he  is  conquered  ;  when  he  is  silent,  and,  like 
Capaneus,  refuses  to  giTC  sign  of  suiTering,  then  he  is  not  beaten  by 
the  pain.  But  these  sufferer*,  says  Dante,  were  beaten  by  their 
pain;  and  when  we  remember  that  these  sufferers  were  the  weaklings 
who  only  cored  for  thcmselveH,  and  were  jnst  those  self-saving  creatures 
who  were  likely  to  collapse  when  tonehcd  hy  hardship  or  suffering, 
then  wc  can  nnilerstand  how  Dante  regarded  their  clamours  and  their 
nriea  as  the  unhcnnc  ontcrics  of  those  who  were  indeed  "  conquered  " 
by  their  snITcring.  "Tamed"  they  were  not,  bnt  conquered  they 
were.  These  souls,  scorned  alike  by  heaven  and  by  hell,  would 
rrmaiu  for  ever  the  same  feeble,  hysterical,  undeveloped  characters 
to  the  end.  They  were  outside  the  range  of  the  taming  influ- 
ence of  any  power  in  heaven  or  hell.  The  same  kind  of  criticism 
applies  to  Mr.  Minchiu's  translation  of  the  passage.    He  renders  it : 

"  0  my  lutittcr  !  wliat  Is  tbu  T  hear  1 
And  who  are  tbcn  whaci  gn«t  (Lotli  m»  immura  T" 

■Whatever    else    these     sufferers    are,    they    are     not    immured    in 

their  grief,  for  the  very  feature  which    strikes   the   thought   most  is 

that    the   air  is  made  vocal  with  the  cries  of  those  beings  who  are 

entirely  destitute  of  the  virtue  of  self-controh      But  here  again  tlie 

weakness  of  the  translation  is  due,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  both  cases, 

to   the   Kteni  exigencies  of  the   triple  rhyme.     To  turn  to  auother 

cxamjile,  I  notice  that  in  the  Franeesca  iucideut, "  Inferno,*'  v.  03,  Dean 

Plumptre   translates  the    worda   "del  uojtro  mal   pcrvcrso"  by  the 

English  words,  "our  doom  perverse  ; ''  while  Mr.  Miuchin  i«  obliged 

to  drop  the  word  "  pen-erse  "  altogether,  and  gives  us,  "  since  to  our 

evil  thou  dost  pity  bring."     1q  this  e.xample,  though  Mr.  Minchiu'a 

version  is  weak  by  the  omission  of  n  pregnant  word,  it  seems  to  mo 

preferable  to  Dcuu  Plumptre's,  which  conveys,  a»  1  venture  to  think, 

a  very  doubtful  idea.     The  English  reader  will   imagine  that  Fran- 

ccsca  and  her  lover  were  eomplaioing  that  the  doom  of  heaven  was  a 

perverse  one,  whereas  their  allusion  is   not   to  the  doom  wln<.h  the 

justice  of  heaven  has   meted,   but  rather  to  their  own  seusations  of 

suffcriug.      It  is  the  perverse  evil   which  they  complain  of,  Imt  they, 

like  all  souls  in  the  ''  Inferno,"  recognize  the  justice  of  their  doom. 

I  Once  more:  in  that  magnificent  scene  where  Dautc  ia  passing  amidst 

I  the  blazing  tombs  of  the  city  of  Dis,  and  holds  his  couversation  with 
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Farinata  and  Cavalcanti,  Dean  Plumptre  tranelates  the  paaaago  in 
wliicb  Dante  described  the  feeling  of  Guido  towards  the  poetiy  of 
Virgil  by  the  words  : 

"  Maybe,  yonr  Guido  to  his  worih  vm  blind." 

But  the  word  is  stronger  tbau   "  blind,"  and  Mr.  Mmchin  has 
the  Dotioti  of  scorn  which  Uuido  had  for  ancient  poetry  more  clearly 
before  the  reader's  mind  wboa  he  renders  the  verse  : 

"  I'6r«kance  yonr  Gnido  held  him  in  diaii&in." 

Another  example  of  what  wc  may  call  weakness  in  the  excIuBi 
of  words   is  to  be  found  in  that  scene  which  vies  in  pathetic 
with  the  Francesca  or  TIgolino  incident — the  scene  in  which  Dam 
meet*  hia  old  master,  Bninetto  Latiiii.     As  Vergil  and  Dante 
passing  along  the  little  raised  caancway  wKich  leads  across  the  fieir 
desert,  he  is  arrested  by  Brunetto  Latini,  who  reaches  ont  his  hud 
and  toucfaeft  his  robe.     But  Dean  Flumptrc  dcscnbca  it  in 
words: 

"  An<3  t,  wlion  to  hU  am  tovnrda  si«  ihwik. 
Tram  biia0ne  him  to  rooagnition  oImt, 
I  wu  not  Aiudered  by  bis  aoorctuid  look, 
Butthoni^t  my  mind  k  knowWga  gMiMd  fnU  clur, 
Ajid  iNnduie  down  my  b&ud  toward  bia  tact, 
lailtcd,  'WhAt,  Scrnrnnctto.ttrttiioiihtre?'" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Brunetto  did  not  shake  his  arm  towi 
!Daute  at  all.  The  word  in  the  original  is  "  dislesi/'  and  the  geatnn  b^ 
infinitely  pathetic,  and  is  iu  perfect  keeping  with  the  timid  and  nd^ 
heaitation  which  Brunetto  displays  all  through  the  interview.  Iti 
the  meeting  of  the  young  pupil,  who  baa  succeeded,  with  his  oU 
master,  who  has  dropped  out  of  Higlit  and  out  of  fame.  Age  is  ever 
timid  towartls  yniitli,  and  fallen  age  is  atill  more  so  towards  prospcnw 
youth.  "  Will  the  yonng  lad  who  has  now  grown  into  manhood  care 
to  recognize  mc?  Will  he  care  to  recognize  me  in  my  fallen 
estate?"  The  outstretched  arm  is  the  gesture  of  pleading  8il|H 
deprecation,  which  half-cntrcats  and  yet  half-fears  to  entreat  thft 
attention  of  one  who,  though  once  known  so  well,  now  walks  on 
a  higher  lerel  than  the  suppliant.  The  whole  interview  teems  with 
subtle  indications  of  this  pathetic  timidity.  Dnmctto  doubts  whctber 
Dante  may  not  be  displeased  at  bis  attempting  to  walk  part  of  the 
way  with  htm  ;  and  Dante  himself  feels,  with  that  exquisite  sensttiT^f 
ness  which  belongs  to  noble  natures,  the  unutterable  shame  and  pala 
which  bis  master  must  suffer  in  appearing  the  disfigured  and  disgraced 
thing  that  he  is;  and  therefore,  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  oae 
for  whom  he  still  retaius  the  revereuce  of  pupil  towards  his  master, 
he  drops  his  face  and  eyes,  and  will  not  Look  into  his  master's  coun- 
tcnauce^  lest  his  glance  should  remind  him  keenly  of  how  mneh  ho: 
fallen.     But  here  again  the  word  which  Dcau  Plumptre  has  used  is 
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onljr  inedi  I  inufine,  because  of  the  Docesttity  of  finding  a  i-hjme. 
TJoder  the  same  necessity  Mr.  Miucbiu  trauslatcs  the  passage : 

"  H«  toH'ardx  mo  bis  liftud  boil  raugbt : " 

a  justifiable  but  not  pleasing  rendering  of  the  passage.  Before 
quitting  this  canto,  the  reader  «iU  be  struck  by  the  trcak  rhymes  id 
verse  17  and  onwards,  where  " one '*  and  "shown"  and  "frown" 
make  up  the  triple  rhyme  of  the  passage. 

It  seems  |}crhaps  ungracious  to  point  out  these  small  defects  in  a 
trau^ilatiou  which  is  so  uniformly  good,  aud  which  has  mastered  some 
of  the  must  difficult  passages,  and  rendered  them  with  skill  and 
smoothness  ;  but  I  do  not  refer  to  them  as  points  of  criticism  of  Dean 
Plumptre's  work,  but  rather  in  illustration  of  the  position  which  1 
hare  taken — namoly,  that  in  the  most  skilful  hands  it  is  impossible 
to  mmntaiu  the  triple  rhyme  without  samficiug  the  spirit  to 
the  form ;  and  it  must  aln-ays  be  a  question  which  is  the  greater 
eril :  that  the  spirit  should  be  lost  in  bq  attempt  to  reach  perfcctioa 
of  form,  or  that  tlie  spirit  should  be  maintained  in  an  inadequate  or 
imperfect  form  ?  Ou  the  whole,  I  am  somewhat  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  method  of  translating  Dauto  will  be.  not  by  abandoning 
the  form,  nor  yet  by  loyally  and  scrupulously  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  the  triple  rliymc,  but  by  the  invcutinn  of  a  new  metre 
which  will  be  euEticienlly  easy  of  handling  to  prevent  any  coD' 
siderable  loss  of  the  spirit  or  sense  of  the  poem,  but  which  will 
be  sufficiently  melodious  iu  form  to  carry  to  the  ear  of  the 
English  reader  some — oven  if  an  imperfect — -notion  of  the  music 
of  the  original.  Ichabod  Wright  attempted  something  of  this  sort, 
and  though,  indeed,  his  translation  is  open  to  criticism,  yet  I  hardly 
think  that  Dean  Plumptre  does  justice  to  the  very  great  merits  and 
force  of  Mr.  Wright's  translation.  But  neither  from  those  who  have 
adopted  the  triple  rhyme,  nor  from  any  previous  translator 
choosing  hi.i  own  rhyme,  have  wc  ever  received  a  true  photograph, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  original.  That  remains  for  the  future. 
There  is  one  man  in  England  who  (as  some  believe)  would  he 
capable  of  giving,  with  really  deep  and  strong  force,  the  spirit 
of  Dante's  poem  ;  who,  himself  a  poet,  with  a  rohnst  and  intense 
insight,  a  noble  heedlessness  of  mere  prettincss  of  form,  possesses 
qualities  which  eminently  fit  him  for  the  task — I  mean  Mr.  llobcrt 
Browning,  Before,  howcrer,  I  pass  from  these  point-*  of  verbal 
criticism,  I  think  that  English  readers  and  Dante  scholars  will  be 
glad  to  see  that  Dean  Plumptre  has  had  the  courage  to  restore  to 
use  the  old  word  "  perse."  It  carries  with  it  a  menniug  now  suf- 
ficiently plain,  through  Mr.  Kuskin's  interpreting  skill,  for  which 
there  is  no  good  equivalent  in  lue  amongst  us.  Like  Poloni'is 
we  may  say,  "  Perse  is  good.^' 
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Of  Professor  Plumptre's  success  in  rendering  both  faitlifuUr  ud 
grftphicalty  the  text  of  the  poet  we  eonld  give  many  ciamplei!  bnt 
I  canaot  forbear  citing  the  following  traoslfttion  of  that  well-k&ovB 
pusage  in  the  "  Inferno ''  declared  by  some  to  be  the  finest  punge 
in  any  poem  in  any  language.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  (kouws 
Ugolino  passage.  Dean  Plumptre's  rendering  of  this  scenu  to  ns 
tocombiue  all  the  qualities  needed  in  a  translation — faithfulaen  to 
the  original,  amoothuest,  music,  and  graphic  force  : 

"  Wlien  1  nwuko,  vrc  yet  tlio  riulit  b*J  fl<td, 

8tilL  in  tboir  ali'^p  I  li«3kni  my  chUdrvn  wail. 

Who  tJicro  were  witli  me.  oryinj,"  out  for  l)read. 
Fnll  hniA.  art  thou,  if  )p-i«f  9>hn1l  nnt  provxil 

t'j  Uiucli  Uii.vi,  thinking  wbftt  tuy  bivt  did  cry ; 

Wht-n  casBt  tl)i>ii  we«p  If  aotr  to  Wfiep  tfaoB  (oil  ? 
Alrwiiy  they  had  Wklced  ;  Uie  hour  drew  niKli 

Till  which  thflj-  had  b«<eD  wont  for  food  to  WMt, 

Aud  cwlt  oii«'«  drcBDi  brought  wrc  pcrploxJtjr. 
I  limrd  the  looking  of  the  lower  gxte 

l>f  that  drt'Ad  tower,  uid  then  ftWl)fl«  I  atand 

In  Tny  «on«'  focM,  apvvchlMii,  dMoIate. 
I  wo]>t  ui>l :  all  within  «  ■tonv  grew  btrd. 

Thc'}*  wept,  and  then  1117  AnMlninceifl  nid, 

'  Whst  »ilB  the*.  fitherP    V."hy  thia  fixed  reg»fd?  * 
And  still  1  i!li«(l  nil  t««.r,  nor  answer  nuule 

All  th&t  luaii;  day,  uor  yrt  thv  f'>1)owiai^  ni^b 

TtU  the  next  ■iiii  was  o'er  the  world  dis|>lAycd  t 
And  whcD  thcrL>  canM  a  little  ray  af  tight 

Into  tli«  doloroiiA  priHCii,  ati'l  1  kii«w 

My  own  f*cc  hy  four  facvii'  I'iUioui  plight ; 
Then  lioth  ray  lianda  In  ancuiah  I  ;;nawe<l  ihrungb. 

And  lh<'y,  wJjo  doenwd  Uuil  bun){er  did  coiutntn 

To  ent,  rod*  up  with  one  accord  to  aue. 
And  said.  '0  fAtlLvr,  lusa  will  b«  oiir  Mia 

if  thoD  eat  tM ;  thoa  didat  thcM  frainu  amy 

WJtJi  thb  poor  flab,  now  etiip  it  off  again.* 
I  calmud  me  then  thoir  an}[i)i»h  to  aJtay  ; 

That  dnr,  and  tboa  the  next,  we  all  wftre  duDlh  : 

Hani  oarth,  wiijr  opcnod  not  thy  deptba  tliat  daj-? 
And  when  uuto  ibe  fuurtli  day  we  hail  caoM, 

Uaddo  lay  atretobed  before  my  fMt.  and  «rl«d, 

'  Why,  fath«r,  hc]i)'flt  ihun  not  i'  and  tber«,  in  tom, 
He  died  :  and  aa  then  aco  trt  mc.  *o  [  rycd 

Thethrte  Ml  down,  and  piirtih  ono  by  one, 

The  M'th  day  ami  ilir-  aixlh,  Aud  then  I  Irkd, 
Already  blind,  to  grope  o'er  them  alone, 

And  tbrac  days  called  them  aft«r  Uiey  wet«  dead; 

Tben  ovva  gr».-f  by  hunger  wax  «iit«tonc." 

There  is  only  one  point  in  this  vholc  passage  which  accms  to  ae 
to  demand  any  criticism,  and  this  is  in  line  7Z,  where  the  fiill  patbM 
of  the  original  is  a  little  obscured.  Dean  Plumptrc  emphasize*,  bf 
the  use  of  the  word  "  alone,"  the  solitude  of  Vgolino  as  he  gropa 
amongst  his  dead  suns,  but  it  vas  not  so  much  the  f!olitude  vfaidi 
was  in  Dante's  mind  as  the  tenderness  of  the  father**  lore  for  every 
one  of  his  dead  children,  for  he  rcprcscnta  Ugoliuo  as  groping  otw 
each,  as  though  he  wished  to  assure  himself  that,  eren  in  death,  tO  of 
them  were  near  liira  still. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  1  have  before  spoken  of,  the  almol 
unavoidable    tcudency    to    sacrifice    accuracy   of    thought   to  tb( 
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exigencies  of  the  ttrza  rima;  but,  ivilti  tliix  single  exception,  the 
patsage  seems  to  mc  one  of  the  must  remarkable  examples  of  true 
and  livid  rcDderiog. 

Another  successful  piece  is  the  following,  and  I  take  it  from  a 
passage  iu  which  I  bave  ventured  lo  criticize  the  one  vord  tame  ; 

"  Speech  many-toneued  and  oiea  of  dire  Uiaeut, 
WotiU  Jiill  of  wrath  nnd  Kxrntii  of  clM|Mir, 
hei-ji  voiw»  lirjivnir  niirl  hamU  whcM  wvo  fuund  vent, — 
Tbeao  mad(<  a  tumult  whirling  in  Ihc  Atr. 

¥ot  <s\tnaote,  iii  titnclMa  cloom  the  umB, 

^  whtrU  the  Ktiiid  sUiniL-driven  h«r«  and  Uier«." 

And  agaiD  in  the  same  conto,  vherc  the  doom  of  the  tinifr* 
server  is  described.  Dean  Plumptrc  seems  to  mc  to  hare  been  most 
happjr : 

*'  Full  briefly  1  the  cause  will  IdL 
Ko  hojM  liMvp  llic«e  that  thiey  ihAlI  «v«r  die, 

^ud  tliia  Mind  life  t}X  theirs  so  base  is  buowdi 

All  nttier  doom  they  ^'icw  with  guvioub  oye. 
Their  fftoao  tJiC  wurld  ahovc  leaven  all  iinkuDwn  ; 

M«rcy  and  Juatice  Ifwlc  on  theui  witli  Koni. 

Tklk  iwt  pf  thrau  ;  ouo  gluicv,  aod  tbca  fwra  on." 

In  the  description,  too,  of  the  island  iu  the  first  canto  of  tbo 
"  Purgatory,"  the  smoothness  aud  the  naturalness  of  the  foUowiog 
passage  is  worthy  of  great  praise  :— 

"This  littl«  ifiliitid  at]  around,  bdow. 

There,  when.'  the  billuwa  beat  upon  tha  shorty 
Oa  tb«  (oft  ooie,  bide  reed*  and  ruihe*  grow; 
No  other  [jlnnt  that  leaves  aad  bmncbes  boii^ 

Or  hardened  grew,  could  th«r«  its  life  Mlktain, 
For  tbey  yit^hl  not  aa  each  irtrulie  piuucth  o'er. 
Tlion  by  tliia  w.iy  return  ye  not  af[i>iD  : 

Tbo  sun,  now  riiiDg,  will  direct  you  well. 

The  moiintAin'a  height  with  eAcicr  climb  tu  gain." 

We  can  thank  Dean  Plumptre  for  his  work.  Every  fresh 
translation  is  a  gain  to  the  Knglisb  reader,  for  it  gives  a  new  aspect 
of  the  poera.  The  English  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  prose  and  the  verse  translations  will  gradually  gain  an 
idea  of  the  poem  more  just  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  pos- 
sibly gained  by  non^ning  himself  to  one  translation  alone.  Each 
translation  may  be  likened  to  a  photograph,  which  presents  only  one 
aspect  of  the  poet ;  aud  just  as  a  sculptor  gets  a  pliotograph  of  the 
fuU-facc,  side-face,  hulf-prolilc,  and  even  of  the  back  of  the  head 
of  the  person  he  M-iithca  to  delineate,  uud  thereby  becomes  master 
of  a  complete  idea  of  the  person,  so  Ihc  reader  of  Daute  can  com- 
pare the  renderings  uf  the  poem  Kliich  have  been  given  in  the 
various  English  translatious.  But  none  will  give  the  real  force  of 
the  original;  like  wine  that  has  been  decanted,  something  of  the 
aroma  and  flavour  is  lost. 

Tme  students  of  Dante  will  feel  this ;  for  the  study  of  Dante — to 
those  who  undertake  it  siucertly-^ia  not  merely  an  interesting  recrea- 
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tioD :  it  i<i  a  pasunn ;  it  absorbs ;  like  the  vords  of  Gotaina,  it "  aroose^ ' 
incites,  gladdens." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  tliiii,  for  Dante,  though  posKasdng  Li) 
om  marked  and  unique  characteristics,  is  vide  in  raugCj  and  api^ili 
to  many  tastea.  The  lover  of  Nature  will  delight  in  the  pages  of 
one  who  is  keenly  observant  of  Nature  in  her  features  and  tnood*. 
Erery  object  is  dear  to  him  ;  he  loves  the  strength  of  the  lion,  and 
the  grace  and  swiftness  of  the  greyhound — the  dote  and  tlie  stariitg, 
the  haivk,  the  stork,  and  the  cagic  are  noted  by  him ;  the  while 
and  the  dolphin  in  the  sea,  the  frogs  in  the  marsh,  and  the  fircfiiet 
in  the  vale,  are  uut  forgotten.  He  loves  to  watch  the  flowers,  clunl 
by  the  hand  of  night,  opening  at  the  kiss  of  the  rising  sun  ;  be  msti 
the  ivy  that  clings  to  the  tree,  the  dark  hues  of  ibe  forest  foUige, 
the  lizard  that  crosses  the  path  like  a  lightning  flash.  He  rcjoicei  i& 
men,  and  he  keenly  uotes  their  features — the  piercing  eye,  the  long  ud 
massive  nose,  the  brown  beard  and  slender  loins ;  he  delights  ia 
their  occupations  and  games — the  marksman,  the  runner,  tbe  wrestla, 
the  man  with  his  sling,  the  tailor  with  his  needle,  the  sailor  lowenii{ 
the  anchor  or  the  sail.  lie  is  alive  to  the  influences  of  times  Hii 
seasons — the  chill  and  sadness  which  the  cvemng  brings,  the  hope 
and  freshness  of  the  dawn. 

Tbcu,  again,  his  pages  teem  with  history  :  the  great  events  out  of 
which  modern  history  has  been  evolved ;  the  tragic  talc  which  stin 
the  heart;  the  quarrels  of  lovo  and  jealousy;  Uie  stories  of  perfidy 
and  chivalry,  ihe  half-hiuted  dramas  in  the  lives  of  the  men  sad 
women  of  his  day. 

Added  to  these  there  are  subtle  disquiaitions  on  the  deep  qnestioos 
of  phiLo!«opliy  and  theology:  the  mental  curiosity  is  stirred  and  tfae 
reanon  Is  liraced  up  to  tlie  study  of  hanl  matters  and  problems  vlack 
tonch  eternal  things.  Natnrc,  history,  and  phiiosuphy  are  opened  op 
in  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  waken  thought  and  cast  their  faacinaliuu 
round  the  reader's  mind. 

-    But  it  is  not  in-  these,  which  ore  mere  details,  that  the  spell  of  tb 
poef  s  enchantment  is  to  be  found.     The  permanent  interest  which  thr 
poem   evokes  lies,  if  I  mistake  not,  deeper   still:  eternal  eletMim 
are  there  which  lay  hold  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and  these  belong  mit 
to  the  imagery  of  Nature,  to  the  family  tragedies  of  six  hundred  ycs» 
ago,  or  to  the  subtle  (li-squisitions  of  the  schoolmen;  they  spring  ratler 
from  the  fact  that  Dante's  poem  is  more  than  a  poem  about  mm  isd 
things.     It  Is  a  poem  of  man.     AVhat  he   himself  was  and  fctt  tini 
knew,  that  he  sung.    It  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  he  had  Iitcb  ii 
hell :  in  his  own  life  there  had  been  a  hell :  he  bad  walked  ihst  Jui 
under-world,  and  he  had  seen  evil  stripped  of  its  seductive  garh,sni 
TCTcaled  in  \ts  own  unspeakable  horror.      He  had  learned  how  hard  i 
thing  it  is  to  retrace  the  steps  of  wrong,  and  what  a  complete  mo- 
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lution  must  take  place  in  a  roan's  life  before  he  can  begin  to  climb 
with  hope  the  hill  on  whose  sximmit  shines  the  blessed  light  of  God. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  soul ;  it  is  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  the 
Middle  Ages  :  it  is  a  talc  which  will  uc«-er  die  as  long  as  man  ia 
capable  of  the  lower  and  the  higher,  and  belicTes  that  there  is  &  hell 
to  whicK  lie  maj  sink,  and  a  heaven  to  which  he  may  climb. 

And  there  is  Bometliing  which,  if  I  may  allow  my  imagination  to 
run  on  for  a  while,  brings  the  great  |)oein  very  close  to  the  heart-life 
of  to-day.  The  poem  is  the  middle  path  between  two  glories:  the 
glory  of  a  past  which  is  dead,  and  of  a  future  wliich  only  can  be 
reached  through  pain.  The  age  is  like  the  poet :  humauity  to-day 
looks  back  upon  the  brightness  of  visions  and  hopes  which  it  believes 
bare  passed  away — the  sweet  visiou  of  its  youth,  when  it  looked  into  the 
ejcs  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  believed,  is  gone ;  the  political  hopes 
which  more  than  a  generation  ago  rose  so  high,  when  the  dream  of 
plenty  and  peace  belonged  to  Kurope,  nnd  when  all  things  in  political 
and  social  affairs  seemed  possible  to  the  new-found  vigour  of  emanci- 
pated commumties,  are  gone;  the  door  of  the  City  of  Flowers  is 
closed  upon  society;  distress,  depression,  doubt,  is  the  portion  of  the 
age,  exiled  from  its  hope  and  its  dream,  Society,  like  the  poet,  has 
tried  to  ciimb  the  liill  where  perpetual  sunlight  falls,  but  the  triple 
foes  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  greed  have  proved  too  strong  for  ita 
aspirations  and  endeavours.  The  path  of  bitter  experience  and  of 
discomfited  pride  must  be  trodden  ;  society,  like  Dante,  must  learn 
ia  the  way  of  suffering  and  experience  that  tlio  paradise  of  uatioua 
Ktairell  as  of  individuals  can  only  be  reachcil  by  the  people  who  are 
■Tesd^  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to  embrace  the  cross  of  suQe'ring 
for  another's  good. 

Bat  the  poem  is  the  midway  between  two  glories  :  the  early  glory — 
the  glory  of  pure  love,  and  of  pure  patriotism,  the  glory  of 
Beatrice  and  of  Florence,  dear  to  his  heart,  belongs  to  the  exile 
no  more.  His  pathway  lies  now  across  fiery  plains,  blood-red  streams, 
among  cries  and  groans  and  deep-voiced  laments,  and  over  frozen 
seas  where  the  chillest  winds  arc  blowing,  till  he  reaches  at  last  the 
glory  that  cxcelleth.  The  life  which  is  lost  is  saved.  Manifold 
more  is  given  him  than  anything  which  he  has  forsaken  :  instead  of 
tbe  Donna  della  Fenestra,  Lucia  and  Matilda  ;  instead  of  Beatrice,  the 
Divine  Wisdom ;  instead  of  Florence,  the  City  of  the  Saints  ;  instead 
of  the  wandering  lights  and  false  images  of  good,  the  beatific  vision 
of  God  and  the  incdahle  glory. 

\ViII  the  age  be  able  to  read  the  vision,  and  have  courage  to  climb 
the  hill  ? 


^FIIG  progress  made  by  the   United  Kiogdom  in  ibe  last  fen 


ia  very  remarkalile.  If  we 
the  IStatistical  Abstract  for  1885 
the  following  result : — 


compare  the  ollicial    sLBtcments  ni 
with  tUose  for  1875,  we  arnve 


Pcpulation 

increased    . 

I2perceoL 

Wealth 

it 

22      „ 

TrAde 

T"                       • 

29      » 

Shipping 

>1                       ■ 

C7      „ 

Iniiiniction 

<l 

as     „ 

Ou  the  other  hnnci,  the  number  of  paupers  in  proportion  to  poprnUiioD 
has  dimiriishcc),   ttiid  a  similar  decline  has  occurred  in  the  numbfroC 
crimiuaK      The  number  Rnd  amouut  of  bankruptcies  hare 
faUcu. 

I.  P0PPIJ.T10N. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  items,  as  no  country  can  be 
prosperous  couditiou  unlcsa  the  auuual  excess  of  births  over  dratbiij 
be  equal  to  one  per  cent.,  more  or  less,  of  the  population.  Th«  1 
natural  increase  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tea  years  ending' 
December  1880  ivas  over  4^  millions — viz.: 

Births      .  .  .  11.487.000 

DralhB     .  .  .  6,864,000 


* 


Surplus  of  births       .  4,553,000 

)  previous  period  has  there  been  so  large  an  excess  of  birthi 

leatbs,  the  natural  increase  during  the  ten  yeara  being  ifiorr 

1  ^00  soids  daily.     This  would  have  caused  an  OTer-preaBure  of 

on  but  for  the  outflow  to  the   United  States  and  the  firitish 

averaging    UOO    persons  daily.      The  number    of   B 
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emigrants  since  1675  reached  2^001,000.  If  there  had  been  uo  influx 
of  people  from  other  countries,  our  population  would  have  risen  onlj 
2^  miiliona,  but  wc  linil  that  betwcicu  foreign  settlers  aod  returned 
colonists  there  was  au  immitfration  of  1,317,0(X>  persons  ;  the  estimated 
population  in  June  1885  beiug  nearly  four  millions  over  1875 — viz.: 


1875 


32,8S8,768 
36.707,418 


Increase 


8,868, 66U 

The  tide  of  emigration  in  recent  years  has  far  exceeded  anything 
on  record,  arising  probably  in  a  great  measure  from  agricultural 
depreuion.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  is  no  longer  from 
Ireland,  but  from  England,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: — 

Akkcal  Kmkiiiatiun. 


From 
Eaglaad 

Scotland 
Ireland 


lKSl-60. 

Gi.OOO 

18,000 

1 23.000 


lSfll-70. 

fiS.OOO 

87,000 


1871-80. 
97,000 
17.UH0 
54,000 


issi-es. 

152,000 
27,000 
80.000 


United  Kingdom 
total    of    British 


205,000 


108,000       1G8,00& 
in    thirty-Hve    years 


259,000 
has   been 


1876-*). 

IJSl-SS. 

35*4 

33-2 

34-8 

330 

i5-7 

23-9 

33  ii 

Sit-O 

P  The    total    of    British    emigranta 

6,710,000,  of  which  number    l-,373,00O  went  to  the   United    States 
— that  is,  fi5  per  cent. — and  the   remainder  to  tbe   British  Coloniea. 
Whether  owing  to  emigration  or  other  causes,  there  has  been   since 
1881  a  sharp  fall  in  the  birth. rate  of  the  United  Kingdom — liz. : 
Biiaits  I'EK  1,000  Imiabitaxts  ieaklt. 

England 
Scoilund         . 
Irelu  uU 
United  Kiugdom 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  decline  was  caused 
immediately  by  a  rcdnccd  marriage  rate;  but  it  appears  that  while 
marriages  have  declined  only  I^  per  cent.,  birtbs  have  fallen  off  5^ 
per  cent.  In  effect,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  births  to  marriages 
wc  find  the  following  startling  result: — 

I  BiUTiiH  rta  100  Mjriuages. 

I J8T(W0.  lS81-8fi. 

^^B  England  ....         462         ...         440 

^^1^^  Ireland    . 

^^^^^  United  Kingdom 

Tfais  is  the  only  unfavourable  symptom  that  one  can  detect  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  all  the  more  grave  as 
it   pcems   to   hare  escajwd   the  uolieo  of  everybody,  and  may  give 


508 
4V8 


4BS 
551 
458 


k 


ground  for  apprelicnsion  of  phyBical  decadenci 
men,  but  the  hfIioIc  natiou,  arc  interested  in 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  jieople  are  identified.  1 
are  in  little  favour  witli  tbe  general  imbli* 
suggest  to  the  Medical  Association  to  make  t 
at  its  next  eiesftiuii. 

The  followiug  table  shows  the  birth  and  d 
kingdoms  during  the  [last  teu  yean : —      ^M 

Pek  1,000  bdiABJTjjrra. 
UirthiL  Deal 

sia  ...  20 

33-9  ...  20 

24-8  ...  18 

329  ...  19 

It  will  be  observed  how  low  is  tbe  rate  c 
althuiigh  (as  sbowu  in  the  preceding  tabic]  i 
country  produce  aa  many  children  as  five  do 
less  remarkable  that  the  Iriah  death-rate  i 
in  Great  Britain — that  is,  an  Irishman's  8pai 
longer  than  nii  Engliahmau's  or  Scotchmai 
]8rH-79-80,  wbcu  dislreas  prevailed  in  I>ouc| 
Irish  death-rate  rose  ;  the  mortality  over  ai 
rate  amounting  to  25,200,  which  may  be  th 
uumbcr  of  deaths  from  famine  and  suderiiig. 

The  decline  of  the  marrrage-ratc  iu  the  th: 
aa  already  stated,  ctjuivaleut  to  1^  per  cent.— 

Maubiaqes  raa  1,000  Ikiubitant 
1S70-50. 
Knglaad        ....     7*C6 
Scotland      ....    6-86 
Ireland         ....     4'56 
United  Kingdom  .        .        ,    7-08 

In  bygone  yoara  it  was  customary  to  say 
rose  or  fell  as  the  condition  of  the  working 
or  the  reverse,  and  that  it  was  much  inHu 
wheat.  But  in  the  present  case  we  know  t 
have  fallen  since  IHSO,  the  conaumption  0 
increased  per  head,  the  deposits  in  savings  bai 
coudition  of  the  masses  has  manifestly  imp 
forced  to  conclndc  that  emigration  has  beei 
confirmed  when  we  see  the  marriage-rate  of  ] 
in  the  world.  Since  1870  Ireland  has  sent 
mostly  in  the  prime  of  life — equal  to  20  { 
population,  which  explains  the  lowness  of  the 
As  if  in  compensation   for  the  diminished 
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and  also  the  decline  of  marria^-ratc  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
tftbica  before  us  shoir  on  examination  that  there  is  aku  a  fall  in  the 
death-rate  — viz. : 

DeaTIU)   pes   1,000  iNllABtTAKTS  YEARLY. 

1«7&^(K  l881-&>. 

England        ....     20-8         ...  19'3 

Scotland  ....  20'6  ...  19'4 
I«!and  ....  18-S  ...  18-0 
United  Kingdom  .         .        .     204         ...         19'2 

This  improvement  iu  public  health  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
sanitary  works  iu  our  large  towns,  on  which  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  sterling  have  been  expended  iu  the  last  ten  years.  The 
decline  of  death-rate  since  1880  is  equal  to  a  sariDg  of  41,(KK>  lire* 
annually,  but  the  fdl  of  birth-rate  is  a  loss  of  55,003;  so  that  there 
ie  a  net  loss  of  1^,000  porsous  yearly  to  the  populatiou,  caused  by 
the  cbaxij^'o  of  rates,  , 

U.  MoBAL  Condition. 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  the  people  appears 
to  have  much  improved  in  recent  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  paupers,  compared  with  popula- 
tion, has  declined  in  the  following  manner : — 


VcAr. 

No.  of  panpon. 

Per),0OOinLabiiaDta. 

W50       . 

.      l,!i(>S,t'00 

48 

1860       . 

£(73,000 

34 

11*70      . 

.     t,270,t>OO 

41 

1880       . 

.     ], 01 6,000 

20 

188&       . 

082,000 

27 

This  decline  of  [laupcrism  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  rise  iu 
savings- banks  deposits  and  the  increaaed  consumption  per  head  of 
tea,  sugar,  meat,  iiud  grain. 

Secondly,  the  criminal  records  show  a  wonderful  decrease,  the 
annual  average  of  committals  in  the  United  Kingdom  hav-ing  been 
aa  follows : — 

Vean.  Comtnitbda 

puT  auuuui. 
.      11,42-1 
.     27.603 


1850-59 
18G()-i;9 
1870-73 
1880-Ud 


22,812 

20,7(i3 


Par  100,000 

iuli&luUiiu. 

59 


L 


During  the  last  ten  years  {I87fi-8r»)  the  annual  average  of  com- 
mittals per  100,000  inhabitants  has  been  00  in  Eughind,  71  in 
Scotland,  and  77  in  Ireland. 

Thirdly,  in  the  matter  of  public  inntruction  we  find  the  average 
nomber  of  children  attending  primary  schools  rose  C8  per  cent. 
in  ten  ycare,  an  advance  not  only  unprecedented  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Cl]llJ)R£K   AT   SCOOOL. 


Eoglaod    . 
ScotltiDd    . 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


1S7G. 
1,869,200 


1885. 
3.371.^00 


For  ],«4  IsliabilulL 


I»65. 
128 


312^00     ...        445,700     ...     i*y     ...     117 

389,900     ...        5r>2,450     ...     7i     ...     102 

2,56:..400     ...     ■I,829,'llO     ...     78     ...     120 

The  schools  bare  accommodatioa  for  '18  per  cent,  more  cfaildrai 
than  the  number  stated  above  as  the  average  daily  atteodanw  in 
I8So.  Parliatucutary  expenditure  for  schools  last  jrear  *u 
£4,000,000,  or  21  shilliags  per  scholar. 

Another  favourable  sigu  of  the  times  may  be  drawn  from  the  Pott 
Otiicc  returns^  which  may  be  considered  iu  some  way  a  mcasun;  of 
the  iotcllnctual  actirity  of  our  people. 

A»t(CAt.  AV£(tAOC. 


IjOtlerspM 

Intubituil. 
10 
17 
24 
SO 
37 


Period.  Millions  of  Letters. 

1841-50  .  .  .277 

1861-60  .  .         .466 

1861-70  .  .         .724 

1871-30  .  .        .     9S2 

1S8I-8&  .  .  X^Al'i 

Compared  with  population,  the  number  of  letters  last  year  «m 
43  per  head  in  £ug]and,.'32  in  Scotland,  and  IH  in  Ireland.  Durini 
the  past  ten  years  the  nutnhcrof  telegraphic  messages  has  risen  fran 
21  to  39  millions,  an  increase  ofKfi  per  cent. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  notable  decline  in  the  nember 
and  amount  of  bnnkniptcics  in  Great  Britain,  the  official  reports 
showing : 

Aknual  Aveojge. 

Period.  Ko.  of  baokriipta.    Aai<rui>t,  millioa  £.  RAtio  ol  i 

1871-76  .         .     8.038         ...         20-2         ...         31p«rc€Dl. 

1877-82  .         .  11,107         ...         26-4         ..,         29 
1883-85  .     6,072         ...         Ifrl         ...         81         „ 

In   a   word,   the   losses   occasioned   by  hanltrnptcy   hare    fallcD  to 
13  millions  sterling  per  annum,  whereas  in  tirelvc  years  ending  1 
they  averaged  16  millions. 

The  fcdnction  in  the  consumption  of  nIeohoHc   drinks  ts   perhsj 
one  of  the  most  flattering  circumstances  of  the  day,  aa  appears  fi 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns— viz. : 

Gallons  reit  Ishabitakt. 

T««r. 
1675   . 
1881 
186S 

The  coDSDmptioD  was  30  per  cent,  higher  in  1875  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  still  higher  in  Kngland  than  in  the  lister  kiogdoDs, 
the  average  of  alcohol  coneumed  being  1'90  in  England,  167  a 
Scotland,  and  1*23  in  Ireland,  per  inhabitant. 


I 


Beer. 

Soirita. 

Wine.     EqaiT-  ia  d 

312     . 

..     1-29 

...     053     ...     2-33 

28-6     . 

..     1-08 

...    044    ...    ii*a 

S6-8     . 

..     0-97 

...    0-S8     ...     1-79 
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We  cannot  be  surpriscci  to  find  that  the  maaaea  of  the  people  are 
l)etter  fed,  since  a  good  deal  of  tlie  money  formerly  spent  on  driak 
s  Qow  expended  for  tea,  su^ar,  and  meat,  the  conftumptioii  of  which 
jwr  iahabitant  has  beea  as  follows  i-^ 

1879-  1885. 

Meat.  Iba.      .         .         .         95         ...  106 

tiugjir,  „       ...         63         ...  74 

[K  Tea,  m.         ,         .         .         72         ...  80 

The  question  of   food   supply  will  call    for  more  detailed   study 
under  a  separate  heading. 
Il&bits  of  thrift  and  domestic  economy  have  made  grca.t  progress 
among  the  working  classes  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  nhown  by  the  inma 
deposited  in  saringg  banks  and  mutual  societies — riz. : 
Milliona  of  iwudcU  atvrling. 
_  isr.").  ISM. 

■  Saviaps  banks         .  67  ...  94 


Saviags  banks 
Mutual  societies 


20 


62 


B7         ...  156 

The  accuinidations  of  the  working  classes  under  the  above  two 
headx  have  averaged  sevea  milUous  sterling  per  annum. 

The  preceding  tables,  eight  in  number,  include  almost  every 
method  uf  gauging  the  moral  and  iutellectual  progress  of  a  nation  ; 
they  are  uniform  in  pointing  to  a  signal  improvement,  and  confirm 
one  another  with  an  rloqucuce  that  no  cool-heoded  person  can  resist. 
How  far  they  act  and  rc>act  on  each  other  may  aflbrd  scope  for 
conjecture,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  spread  of 
edueatiou  and  decrease  uf  drink  have  been  eloscly  related,  loading  to 
a  great  reduction  of  crime  and  increase  of  thrifty  habits.  If  we 
could  steadily  pursue  the  great  object  of  providing  suitable  house- 
ACComuiDdation  fur  the  working  classes  in  our  large  towns,  we  should 
toon  reduce  still  further  the  cousumptiou  uf  alcohol,  and  ameliorate 
in  every  way  the  condition  and  fibre  of  our  people. 

HI.  Food  Scpplv. 

The  total  value  of  food,  for  man  and  beast,  consumed  iu  the 
United  Kingdom  during  tcu  years  ending  December,  1885,  wat 
4,097  millious — that  is,  ati  average  of  410  millions  yearly,  of  which 
38  per  cent,  was  imported,  02  per  cent,  was  homo-grown — viz.  : 

Millions  jiounda  aterling. 


Hvme-growu. 

Importwl, 

ToUJ. 

Grain    . 

06"i 

50-3 

127-5 

Meftt 

76-8 

24-3 

1011 

Dftiry  product! 

8&-8 

15-7 

r>rro 

Sugar  . 

.-• 

sa-6 

2if6 

Tea  and  Coffve 

.          «■*          •.• 

I7S 

17-2 

Sundries 

68-7 

17-6 

86-S 

»530 


15C-7 


403-7 
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With  the  grovtfa  of  population  the  ratio  of  imported  food  mat 
increase;   not  that  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  produce  sufficieut 
food   for  fortj  or   fifty   millions  of  people,  but    that  agricultare  ii 
90  costly  and  unprofltable  an   iuduatry  that  it  is  neglected  for  other 
pursuits.     Tlicrc  are  at  present  only  ten  oiillioii  acres  under  grain, 
against  tweWe  millions  in  1K71.    If  thnro  were  any  ucceaaity  furddiifr 
so,  'we  could  doiible  the  present  ncrcage,  and  be  independent  of  lU 
supply  from  abroad.     Such  a  necessity^  however,  would  Uanlly  thtt 
even  in  the  event  of  n  general  European  war  ;  it  is  notoriotu  thit 
vhen  Bonaparte  had  closed  all  coutiuental  ports  against  us,  a  good 
deal  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  England  was  grown  in  Fraoce 

During  the  lost  twenty-five  years  the  increase  of  wheat  m\ 
tion  from  abroad   has  gone  hond-in-haod  with  cheaper  prtceti 
greater  consumption  per  licad — Tie. : 

Akni-ai.  CoNsuvrnoK — MtLi.u)\*s  or  Buhhcu. 

Yaon.  Biiliob.       Importod.       Total.         per  I 

■jUftrier.      ml 
18SI-70      .         ,      102     ...       73     ...     175     ...     52     ... 
'     1871-fiO     .        .       77     ...     lU    ...     191     ...    48    ... 
1881-85     .        .       70     ...     IH    ...    224     ...    38    ... 

Our  importation  from  Russia  has  been  for  some  years  decliniii 
while  that  from  the   ItritisL   Colouies  (including  India)  bss 
rupledj  as  well  as  that  from  the  United  States — vis. : 
Millions  of  Bosdels  vsxl  Ahmox. 


pfom 

1961-TO- 

1871-80. 

IMl-85. 

United  States 

.     22 

as 

82 

Russia 

.     19 

2.1 

18 

Britiali  Colonies    . 

.     10 

15 

32 

Other  parts 

.     22 

21 

22 

Total      .         78         ...       lU         ...       154 

The  anpply  from  India,  which  down  to  187*2  did  not  reacb  oae 
million  bushels,  rose  to  twenty-four  mitlioDB  in  1885,  and  )m 
begun  to  excite  some  nncnsiness  in  the  United  States,  owing  tu 
the  influcnee  which  it  ha*  on  prices.  Prom  the  nrceent  current  of 
events  it  wouM  seem  that  our  supply  from  the  United  States  aini 
the  British  Colonies  will  go  on  increasing,  to  the  gradual  exclDsimof 
all  other  competitors. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  the  last  twenty-tire  years  haa  beta 
as  follows  -.-^ 

Millions  op  Cwts.  pbk  Akkuu. 

Iha.coaaiBsd 
T««n.  Bnti«h.      Ttnnorted.        Totnl.     twr  rnhjOMluL 

1861-70  .  ,  2i!l  ...  2-6  ...  24-7  ...  91 
1871-80  .  .  232  ...  5-8  ...  29-0  ...  !►« 
1881-85        ,        .        as-l     ...  100    ...     SS-4     .»  lOB 

Imported  meat  is  uow  equal  to  four  mouths'  supply,  and  ai 
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fe:'k*.«ftpcr  than    home-grown,  the  consumption    of   meat  per  head 
^^Ti^fcscs.     Although   the  average  consumpttoa    on    the    European 
-^■nent  ia  only  55  lbs.,  or  about  half    that  of   Great   Britain,    it 
uWtely  that    our  average    will  steadily  rise  to    nt    least   120  lbs. 
ft^xkps  the  lengthened  span  of  life,  which  Mr.  Humphreys  shoirs  to 
K&«:kw  2i  years  lougcr  than  in  the  ]»eriocl  (lft38-o4>  embraced  by 
Tarr'a  tables,  is  diie  partly  to  the  greater  use  of  animal  food. 
"rnzy  also  be  that  the  increase   of  insanity  *  is  to   be  ascribed 
"ttio  same   cause.      NeTerthelesa,  the  iucrcaseiJ   ratio  of  bread  and 
Lt  consumed  in  1H81-85  shows  that  our   people    arc  better  fed, 
^d   therefore  more  prosperous,  than  in  former  years. 

I\*.  SniPriNa. 

The  effective    tonnage  or  carrying  power  of  our  merchant   nary 
^c^ouutiug  steamers  as  fire  to  one)  f  has  more  than  doubled   sincQ 

\S7I— Yiz.; 

Y«v. 
1871 
1875 
1885 

If  we  were  to  include  colouial  shipping,  the  total  would  be  26^ 
million  tons,  or  just  5f>  per  cent,  of  all  tonnage  afloat.  An  im- 
presmioD,  however,  pre^'ails  that  Great  Dritain  has  more  vessels  than 
■he  can  find  employment  for,  which  is  hardly  justified  by  the  tonnage 
of  British  vessels  with  cargo  catered  aud  cleared  in  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom — viz. : 


Tons, 

Tom  per 
]  00  inlubituittt. 

!0.975,n00 

34 

13,937,000 

42 

28^2G,0W> 

CI 

Y«r. 

FordgD  tnAt. 

CoBitinp. 

Tout. 

1871       . 

.     24.R-17,Ot»0     . 

.     18.276,000       . 

..       42.92:1,000 

1875       . 

.     27,3(17,000     . 

.     22,800,000       . 

.       50,113.000 

1S85 

.     ■10,fi45,000     . 

.     27,032,000       . 

.       67,G77,00O 

In  the  above  table  coasting  trade  is  counted  singly — that  \r,  only 
entries — and  all  ballast  arrivals  aud  departures  arc  excluded;  whence 
it  follows  that  British  ships  carried  sixty-eight  million  tons  of 
merchandise  last  year  to  or  from  British  ports,  being  an  increase  of 
eighteen  million  tons  (or  'AG  per  cent.)  in  tcuj'cars.  Comparing  the 
weight  of  sea-borne  racrehandiac  with  Ihe  number  of  seamen  we 
find  as  follows: — 


Veur. 

Tuna  carried. 

Seam  6a. 

Ton*  per  usn. 

1871        . 

.     42,02:1,000 

lay, ".'is 

1875        . 

.     50.113,000 

199,(;67 

S50 

188S       . 

.     67,677,000 

138,781 

340 

*  The  ntunberuE  tnMne'piiii)H)rflto  100,000  inbabitauti  wna  238  in  the  yean  1-S?I-7fi, 
and  is  now  3i^0.  M&iiy  |iliiiuihle  argum<^tit>  bnvo  ticen  framed  to  expUin  kwkj  th» 
msoUcst  iacrvaxc  of  uuuiity.  It  would  be  bctt«r  for  lu  to  rvcogaise  th«  ftct,  sntl 
enduTour  to  Hcrrtam  the  muses. 

fllicsnin  of  port-cntrit-B  of  jill  n&tioni  abowa  tbat  sailing  vcaads  u&kc  three, 
■teamvn  lifte«a,  voyofica  i>er  soquiu  ;  hence  k  st«ain.er  has  livo  tunw  th«  cMryiog 
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That  is  to  saj,  tliat  three  seamen  now  cany  u  mvch  aa  four 
ten  year*  ago.  tins  greater  efficiency  (wing  tlie  direct  result 
more  general  use  of  steamers,  which  hare  risen  from  68  per  cent 
the  total  traffic  iu  1875,  to  SG  per  cent,  in  1885.  There  has  been 
consequently  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages  and  food  of  abip'i 
crews,  bcsiiles  which  the  price  of  coal  (a  heanr  item  in  the  working 
of  steamers)  has  fallen  33  per  cent,  since  1875.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  vessels  can  work  for  much  lower  freights  than  tea 
years  ago. 

There  are  two  remarkable  features  ia  respect   to  foreign  shipp(s| 
trading  in  British  ports;  first,  that  foreign  Dags  now  stand  for 
2G  per  cent,  of  onr  entries  and  clearauccs,  against  30   per   ccot 
1B73  :  sccoDdly,  that  20  per  cent,  of  them  enter  and  leave  our  porta 
iu  hallast,  whereas  of  BritiEb  ships  only  12  per  cent,  do  ao.    This  prorn 
rery  clearly  that  foreign  shipping  cannot  compete  with   Britt^, 
is  lositig  ground. 

]t  is,  moreover,  to  he  bnruo  in  mind  that  the  preceding  tal 
take  no  c<^ntzancc  of  British  merchant  vessels  trading  between 
or  more  foreign  countries,  nucli  as  stCAmers  plying  between  the 
I^Iedite  mill  can  anil  North  America,  between  Australia  and  Chint, 
between  the  Brnzils  and  United  States,  &c.  The  great  dcrclopmeat 
of  the  world's  commerce  in  the  last  few  years  is  mainly  due  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  IJritish  shipping,  but  for  which  there  wonid  not 
have  heeu  vessels  sunicient  on  tlie  seas  for  the  demands  of  tr«dt. 
In  British  waters  trade  has  risen  3(j  per  cent,  since  1875,  but  tlii» 
increase  has  not  been  uniform  ;  Cardiff  shows  a  rise  of  150  per 
cent.;  Glasgow,  75;  London,  36;  Newcastle,  21;  and  Lircrpool 
only  13  per  cent.  Kverything  goes  to  indicate  that  the  volaoie  of 
trade  will  go  on  increasing  between  nations,  being  stimulated  r&tber 
than  ehcctced  by  the  fall  in  prices,  Ten  years  hcucc  the  nomiaal 
vahic  of  imports  and  expo'rts  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  ao 
more  than  to-day,  hut  the  tonnage  entries  of  our  |tort*  wiJJ  be  foaad 
to  have  risen  30  or  •!()  per  cent.,  and  the  carrying  power  of  British 
merchant  shipping  at  least  in  cqnal  ratio. 


tea 

I 

oriA 
t*i^^ 


V.  Commerce. 

Although  the  money  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  tn 
was  13  millions  less  than  in  1S75,  showing  »  dimiiiation  ofSftr 
cent.,  yet  the  increase  of  trade  was  cquivaleut  to  20  per  cent.  If 
prices  had  remained  nnchaugcd  the  trade  of  1885  would  hue 
reached  772  millions,  as  compared  with  597  mitlioua  ia  1875.  So 
far  from  any  fal  ting-off  in  commerce,  there  baa  been  &  healtkr 
increase,  and  the  decline  of  prices,  however  injurious  to  soot 
intereata.  has  been  on  tlic  whole  advantageous  to  the  conotry.  Bw 
following  table  shows  tlie   actual  value  of  imports  and  export!  in 
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18fi5,  under  the  principnt  items,  and  also  the  sums  wbicK  these 
wouM  bare  rnnounted  to  at  the  prices  of  1875  : — 

iMPOKTS   OF    lfl85    IS   MiLLIOSli  OF    PoiJNIlS   StXIII.INO. 

Aotuol  value.  At  [irioea  uf  18/5. 

Cotton 96  ...  M 

Wheat S4  ...  40 

Oitt,&a 19  ...  !i7 

Sugar 18  ...  3o 

Wool 21  ...  32 

Tea  an tl  Coffee  ....     14  ...  20 

Butter  and  Checw                        .16  ...  19 

Biicon  and  Eggs           .         .         .12  ...  IG 

Latnbcr 14  ...  17 

Snndrias    .         .         ...         .187  ...  232 

S71  4»3 

E.x  ports'. 

Cotton  Goodfi      ....  67  ...  89 

Uetalii 27  ...  41 

Wooliena 23  ...  31 

Cooi «      .  n  ...  16 

SundricB 85  ...  113 

213  290 

Here  wc  find  that  Great  Britain  saved  111  millions  by  the  fall  iu 
•price  of  imports,  and  lost  77  million*  by  the  depression  of  export«^ 
which  Iea%*es  n  net  gatn  to  the  nation  of  34  millions  sterling.  In 
other  words,  if  no  change  of  prices  had  taken  place,  the  national 
protita  in  1885  would  have  beeu  31-  millions  less. 

The  same  amount  of  the  worliV'a  merchandise  was  represented  last 
year  by  081  millions  sterling,  a*  would  have  cost  772  millions  iu 
1873,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  having  increased  33  per  cent. ; 
HO  that  fifteen  shilHugs  will  now  buy  as  much  as  twenty  shillings 
would  ten  years  ago.  There  urc  some  unreasonable  people  who 
seem  to  thiuk  that  although  wheat,  wool,  raw  cotton,  coal  aud  iron 
cost  less  (l>ting  prodwced  at  less  expense)  than  before,  we  should 
expect  to  get  ait  high  prices  as  formerly  for  our  manufactures,  and 
that,  as  we  do  not,  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  falling 
off.  There  has  been  no  decline  either  ia  the  industrial  power  of 
the  nation  or  in  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

Coal  and  iron  are  two  of  our  principal  products,  and  the  yield 
»ince  1871,  iu  terms  of  five  years,  has  averaged  annually  as  follows  : — 

Colli— Tond.  Iron— Tonii. 

IBTl-T-''         .         .         .  lSfi5,000.0'>l>         ■-.         0,480.(>00 

1870-80       .       .       .        isa.ooo.you       ...       c.cco.ooe 
1881-86        .        .        .  159,000,000        ...        8.08U,00D 

Here  we  find  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  iu  iron  and  27  per  cent, 
in  coal  since  1875.  The  oonaumption  of  textile  fibre  in  our  factories 
has  beeu  as  follows  : — 

VOL.  L,  3  N 
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lKl-76. 

Mr«-^- 

1^1^ 

l.2Ht) 

...     1,208     , 

.    1-1*" 

305 

32r.    .. 

::n 

134 

r.77    -. 

astt 

lloO 

847     .. 

46t: 

i.375 

.»  ,2^19    -•>    %^' 

Mii-LioKS  or  PouiiiKi  Teaklt. 

CtitUm      ... 
Wool        .        .        .        , 
ViMJL  and  Hemp 
Jute 

Totiil 

This  shows  an  increase  ot  11  per  cent,  in  our  textile  manufactam- 
The  arcrsgc  amount  of  fibre  consumed  per  operative  wis  3,7a8  llh 
in  188Q,  against  3^41  lbs.  id  the  years  1874-76,  an  imjH-ovcmcui  d 
8  per  cent.,  vhich  is  doubtless  the  effect  of  better  macbiDer;. 

So  closely  related  arc  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  Unitni 
Kingdom,  that  if  the  former  were  vraniDg.tbe  Utter  could  not  innrtK' 
as  it  has  done  in  recent  yean.  The  income-tax  returns  show  tlisi 
the  assessments  in  IHHj  were  £031,000,000,  au  increase  of  £Ol).0OO.iiUi 
since  1873.  'ilic  value  of  property  passing  annually  tbruugli  liir 
Probate  <'ourt,  subject  to  legacy  or  succession  duties,  rose  liiMfMIOflKi 
in  the  mme  {icriiid.  As  Die  wealth  of  the  nation  may  be  taken  to 
be  sixty  timc»  Ihc  vahic  of  such  property,  we  have  a  reliable  method 
for  ascertaioiiig  tlic  j^rowlh  of  jmblic  wealth — via.: 

^fiLLtOMS  Ul'  PUVMDS  SrsaLixo. 

Vun .  L«gM7  Proptrtin.      Pnbli«  ^V'l!altl 

]S71-7r)  .         .         134  ...         8,0111 

I87fl-rf0  .         .         .         I&4  ...         9.S40 

18ft] -to  ...  104  ...         9,tm) 


Here  we  have  an  average  increase  of  £180,000^000  yearly  tiace 
1875j  which  bears  out  the  estimates  of  careful  statists,  that  tk 
national  savings  range  from  j£  1.10,000,000  upiranls  per  annum. 

Two   principal   items  of    accumulation    are   railways  and   hm^ 
property,  which  have  risen  since  1875  as  follows: — 
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KailwayE  . 
Uouses    . 

632     ... 
1,708     ... 

1RR5. 
838 
J.BU 

laon-mm. 

...    lac 

...     SOK 

Under  these  two  heads  the  accumulation  has  exceeded  £8n,000,0()ri 
yearly,  and  if  to  these  be  addwl  shipping,  foreign  loans,  new  iiwlu*- 
tries,  ftc,  it  will  he  found  that  the  increase  of  wealth  is  certalaU 
over  £150,000,000  yearly,  or  Z^d.  daily  per  inhabitant. 

Conclusions. 
In   summing   up  the  results  of  the  foregoing   statistics,  we  m 
conapellei}  to  acoept  certain  facts,  mud  almost   led  to   adopt  certin 
probabilities. 
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Firstly,  we  find  ihat  the  reproductive  power  of  our  peoplcj  aa 
lowD  by  till!  number  of  children  to  each  marriage,  has  declined  4  per 
:ut.  since  1880,  and  that  this  decline  has  been  coincident  with  a 
lo  of  emigration  unpreecdcntcd  in  the  records  of  the  United  King- 
lom.  It  appears,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  there  is  a  close 
slationsbip  betn'ecn  those  facta,  and  that  as  emigration  increases, 
lere  will  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  marriages. 
Secondly,  that  the  low  ratio  of  mnrriRgea  and  births  in  Ireland 
lows  that  couutrj  to  be  in  a  lamentable  condition.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  with  so  low  a  hirth-rate, 
which  has  further  dceHiied  7  per  cent,  since  1880.  It  would 
appear  as  if  agricultural  depression  and  the  cxactiouii  of  landlords 
iiad  so  far  mined  tlic  people  that  they  eould  not  marry. 

Thinlly,  that  the  death-rate  of  the  three  kingdoms  has  fallen  very 
lotably  since  1880,  which  may  be  ascribed  cither  to  sanitary 
jprovcments  in  towns  or  to  the  increased  consumption  of  meat 
id  other  fond. 
Fourthly,  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  haa  improved 
morvcUonsly  since  Ifi'O,  pauperv^m  baring  dccjvascd  33  per  cent., 
ime  36  per  cent.  Moreover,  in  the  last  ten  years  the  consumption 
liquor  has  declined  24  per  cent.,  and  the  mimber  of  sehool- 
litdrcn  to  popniation  risen  from  8  to  12  per  cent. 
Fifthly,  thnt  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  have  increased 
lily  at  the  rate  of  7  millions  per  annum,  having  risen  82  per 
since  1875. 
Sixthly,  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  ftO  per  cent,  of  the 
consumed  in  the  United  Kiiigdom  is  imported,  and  that  the 
we  import  the  cheaper  is  food,  and  so  much  the  better  fed  arc 
the  working  classes. 

Seventhly,  that  British  sliippiug  has  increased  10  million  tons  of 
rrying  power  in  ten  years,  and  that  three  seamen  now  perform  as 
mnch  as  four  did  in  1675. 

Kighthly,  that  onr  imports  and  exports  show  an  apparent  decline 
of  trade  equal  ta  2  per  cent,  since  \>i7o,  but  that  if  prices  had 
remained  the  same  the  trade  of  1B85  woidd  have  represented 
772  miUious,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent. 

Ninthly,  that  the  change  of  prices  has  been  profitable  to  Ureat 
Britain,  the  saving  iu  imports  being  34  miUioos  in  excen  of  the  Io» 
on  exports. 

Tenthly,  that  the  increased  production  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
greater  consumption  of  fibre  in  our  textile  factories,  show  that  our 
indnstrial  power  has  not  dimiuLshed;  and  lastly  that  the  increase  of 
wealth  since  IB75  ha^i  uvunigeiL  IHO  millions  yearly. 
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OK  «omc  time  past  the  subject  of  the  cinlization  of  Africa 
been  a  favourite  one  with  all  classes.  Each  European  coouirj 
has  vied  with  the  others  in  attempting  ostensibly  to  opeu  it  up  for  Uie 
Hpt-cial  benefit  of  tlic  itihabitauts.  The  methods  adopted  sometttDn 
appear  strange,  and  vc  are  apt  to  become  suspicious  wticn  ire  find 
beneath  a  veneer  of  cotton  a  large  amount  of  rum  and  gin,  ud 
civilization  forced  on  the  notice  of  the  negro  with  sword  and  gn. 
It  may  pcrbapa  not  be  without  a  certain  amount  of  interest  to 
inquire  if  there  are  any  other  agencies — apart  from  the  European — 
at  work  pursuing  the  nobtc  aim  of  elevating  the  negro  to  a  higher 
level  of  humanity.  It  will,  1  suppose,  seem  passing  strange  to  maaj 
when  I  point  to  Mohammedanism  as  one  of  these  agencies  eogipid 
in  this  great  task. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  the  religion  which  he  fooi 
has  been  a  favourite  Hubjcct  of  attack  and  misrepresentation, 
looked  upon  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  it  was,  later  on,  described 
a  maas  of  blasphemous  imposture,  and  only  within  the  last  fn 
years  have  a  few  sympathetic  and  impartial  students  of  the  Koran 
dared  to  point  out  the  genuine  veins  of  gold  which  ramify  throu^ 
the  system,  and,  risking  the  odium  Iheologicum,  to  bold  up  its  authoi 
AS  ft  hero.'  Even  yet,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  Mobammedanini 
is  merely  thought  of  in  a  vagtic  sort  of  way  as  something  oonnected 
with  polygamy,  as  the  inspiring  source  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  prevail  in  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  aii 
Turkey,  and  as  in  some  way  or  other  a  curse  and  a  blight  to  what* 
ever  country  falls  under  its  influence. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  point  out  here  how  Mobammedanitni,i 
being  thus  depictedj  is  treated  with  injustice ;  but  I  may  be  permit 
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to  remtad  the  reader  that  the  maa  who  said  that  "  the  wont  of  meu 
is  the  seller  of  mci],"  aud  who  declared  tlmt  uothtug  wu  more 
pleasing  to  God  thaa  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  could  never  have 
in  any  way  encouraged  or  sanctioned  the  slave  trade.  To  argue 
that  a  religion  is  rcspousiblc  for  all  the  vile  acts  of  ita  professors  is 
moustrous  in  the  extreme.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
roiitiiiiially  doing  with  regard  to  Mohammedanism.  AVe  forget 
that  the  iMoliainiDCiJaD  iiii<;ht  turn  the  tables  mi  us  with  a  vengeance, 
and  lay  our  brutal  slave  trade  of  the  past  at  the  door  of  Christiamtyj 
as  well  as  our  tuoessarit  wars  and  alt  the  crying  evils  of  the  gin  trade 
in  the  present.  And  has  be  not  as  good  a  right  to  say  that  these 
arc  the  necessary  outcome  of  Christianity  as  we  have  to  say  that 
the  slave  trade  and  other  evils  are  produced  and  encouraged  by 
Islam? 

V/e  are  not,  however,  called  upon  to  discuss  these  questions^  nor 
am  I  the  man  fitted  to  do  it.  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to  the 
tnvilizing  and  elevating  influence  which  this  so  much  viliiied  religion 
is  exercising  iu  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  to  the  transformation  it  is 
effecting  in  the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  ianer  Africa 
north  of  the  equator. 

During  the  three  expeditions  which  I  conducted   in   Kast  Central 

Africa    1  saw  nothing  to  suggest   Mohammedanism   as   a  civiUzing 

power.      Whatever  living  force  might  be  in  the  religion   remained 

latent.     The  Arabs,  or  their  dcsccadanta,  ia   those   parts  were  nut 

propagandists.     There   were    no  missionaries  to  preach  Islam,  and 

the  natives  of  Muscat  were  content  that  their  slaves  should  conform 

to  a   certain   extent  to  the  forms  of  the  religion.     They  left  the 

East    African    tribes,    who    indeed,  in    their    gross   darkneas,  were 

evidently  content  to  remain  in  happy  ignorance.      Their  inaptitude 

tar  civitizatiou  was  strikingly  shown   in   the   strange   fact  that    tive 

hundred  years   of  contact  with   semi -civilized  people  had  left  them 

without  the  faintest  reflection  of  the  higher  traits  which  characterized 

tbeir  neighboursi — not  a  single  good  seed  during  all  these  years  had 

•truck  root  and  flourished.     This  seemed   to  me  a  very  remarkable 

fact,  and  the  only  conclusion   I   could  then  come   to  was,  that  the 

negro  was  so  hopelessly  ossiBed  iu  his  degraded  state  as  to  be  next 

to   unimprovable,    by    moral   suasion   at    least — a    view    somewhat 

strengthened  oa  seeing  the  martyred  lives  of  missionaries  and  the 

great  treasure  thrown  away  iu  endeavours  to  reach  tbem  through  the 

diviue  teaching  of  Christ.     That  these   latter  practically  fsiled    to 

attain  their  noble   euds  I  did  not  wonder  at  when  I  saw   how   the 

missioaartes   attempted  the    impracticable — expecting  to  do   in  a 

generation  the  work  of  centuries,  and  to  instil   the   most   bcautiAil, 

Bubhme,  and  delicate  conceptions  of  religion  into  undeveloped  brains. 

[     The  more  I  saw  of  East  Central  Africa  the  more  I  tended  to  take 

M. 
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a  despondent  rievr  of  the  future  iiDprorability  of  the  n«gro,  » 
because  1  fould  not  sec  how  he  was  tn  be  got  at  in  such  a  way  m 
touch  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  light  Mmc  spark  whirb  wooM 
gi%"C  liim  new  life.  So  far  as  I  rould  JDtJj^,  I  had  not  as  Tct  am 
more  than  a  semblance  of  something  hcttcr— a  sort  of  veaeer  af 
Christianity,  whioh  made  a  good  show  and  looked  ButisfactorT  oaN 
when  described  in  a  missionary  niagaxine. 

It  was  not  till  last  year  that  I  was  destined  to  be  converted  frm 
this  scepticism  about  the  negro,  and  to  begin  to  see  infinite  poai- 
hilities  lying  latent.  eneft<icd  in  his  low  thiefc  cranium.  "Sly  conrciniii 
took  place  in  West  Central  Africa.  It  was  not,  however,  bnragiit 
about  by  the  sight  of  the  thriving  community  of  Sierra  Ijcone  or  ilut 
of  Lagos,  though  both  were  euconraging.  Neither  was  it 
about  by  seeing  the  civiliziug  influcuce  of  European  trade, 
which  we  Bomctimea  hear  eo  much  ;  for,  as  I  have  stated  clacwh 
"for  every  African  who  is  influenced  for  good  by  ChmtianitT' 
thousand  arc  drtreu  into  deeper  degradation  by  the  gin  trvtc." 
Foor  huudrcd  years  of  contact  with  Europeans  have  only  locceedcd, 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  in  raising  a  taste  for  gin,  run, 
gunpowder  and  guna.  The  extent  of  the  iulerconrse  between  s. 
village  and  the  European  merchant  is  only  too  ofUn  ganged  by  \ht 
size  of  its  pyramid  of  gin  bottles.  It  is  a  painful  fact  to  sitaiN. 
but  there  is  no  shirking  the  naked  reality,  that  in  Wc»t  Africa  dm 
influence  for  evil  enormously  countcrb^ancea  any  litUe  good 
have  produced  by  our  contact  with  the  African,  The  sipht  of 
small  headway  Christianity  was  making,  and  the  aptitudi*  in 
negro  to  adoiit  all  that  was  evil  in  the  white  man,  only  deepened  ilw 
impression  1  had  aniuired  in  East  Africa. 

My  conversion  from  this  pessimistic  view  took  place  when  psinng 
up  the  Niger,  through  the  degraded  caouibala  who  inhabit  its  lo««r 
reaches.  I  reached  the  Central  Sudan,  and  the  sights  and  mxh* 
I  there  witnessed  burst  upon  me  like  a  revelation.  I  found  myietf 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  among  undoubted  negroes  ;  but  how  difiereat 
from  the  unwashed,  unclad  barbarians  it  had  hitherto  hccn  my  kit  to 
meet  in  my  travels  in  Africa  !  I  could  hnrdty  believe  I  was  not 
dreaming  when  I  looked  around  me  and  found  large  well-built  dtjct, 
many  of  them  containing  10,000  1o  30,000  iubnhitants.  Thep«0|)lc 
themselves,  picturcstinely  and  voluminously  dressed,  moved  aboBl 
with  that  sclf-po.<;$es9cd  sober  dignity  which  bespeaks  the  man  who  \m 
a  proper  rci^pcct  for  himself.  I  saw  on  all  sides  tlie  RgiM  of  n 
industrious  community,  difTcrcntiated  into  numerous  cnitB^  inrideait 
sufficient  to  show  how  far  advanced  they  were  on  the  road  h 
civilisation.  I  heard  the  rattle,  the  tinkle,  and  the  musical  claog  at 
workers  in  iron,  in  brass,  and  in  copper.  I  could  sec  cloth  bnnp 
made  in  one  place,  ami  dyed,  cr  sewn  into  gowns  or  other  artides  rf 
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dren^in  other  places.  In  the  markets,  crovdod  vith  eager  thousands, 
I  could  see  how  raricil  were  the  irants  of  these  negro  people,  bow 
mnnifold  the  prodaetioDs  of  their  industry,  and  how  keen  tbeir 
business  instincts.  Almost  more  remarkable  than  anything  else,  no 
native  beer  or  spirili,  nor  European  gin  and  rum,  found  place  ill 
their  markets.  Clearly  there  wnre  no  buyem,  and  therefore  no  sellers. 
Outside  the  towns,  again,  no  forest  covered  the  land  ;  the  density  of  the 
population  and  its  numeron;?  requiremonts  had  made  the  virgin  forest 
n  thinf;  of  the  past,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  various  cereals,  by 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  other  vegetable  productious  which  minister  to 
iSie  inner  and  outer  man. 

What  could  have  produced  this  great  change? — for  that  a 
change  had  occurred  could  not  be  doubted.  Certainly,  contact  with 
Kuropeavs  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  The  character  of  the 
iudutitrics^  the  style  oF  ort^  indicated  a  certain  amount  of  Moorish 
iuHuence,  giving  them  the  direction  which  they  had  assumed.  How 
had  the  first  great  steps  been  taken  ?  No  Moors  or  Arabs  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  people.  No  such  races  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  their  powerful  influence  caused  the  introduction  of  new 
arts  and  industries.  Evidently,  whatever  had  been  done  had  been 
done  through  the  free  aspirations  of  the  negroes  towards  higher 
things. 

I  was  not  left  long  in  ignorance  of  the  agency  which  had  thna 
tr.in5iformcd  mimerou*  triUcs  of  savages  into  serai -civilizcil  nations, 
mlr^l  by  powcrfnl  sultans  who  administered  jnstice  of  a  high  order 
(for  ,\frica).  and  rendered  life  and  property  safe.  That  agency  waa 
almost  cTchisivcty  Mohammedanism.  1  say  almoxt,  because  there 
were  in  reality  a  few  secondary  causes  at  work,  which  tended  to 
elevate  the  negro,  apart  from  the  religious.  One  of  thcac  causes — 
the  one  of  chief  importance — was  the  physical  conditions  which 
prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  Central  Sudan. 

Mohammedanism  it  waa,  without  a  doubt,  which  had  breathed 
this  fresh  vigorous  life  into  these  negroes.  It  van  Mohammcdani.sra 
which  supplied  tht:  living  tic  which  bound  a  hundred  alien  tribes 
together— tribes  which  without  it  were  deadly  foes.  The  Koran 
supplied  the  new  code  of  taws.  Islam  had  swept  away  feti-thism, 
with  all  its  degrading  rites,  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  watchword — 
n  watchword  of  a  truly  Bpirilual  sort.  No  longer  did  the  naked 
sarage  throw  himself  before  stocks  and  stone*,  or  lay  offerings  before 
serpents  or  lizards  ;  hut  as  a  well-clothed  and  reverent  worshipper 
be  bent  before  that  "  One  God  "  whose  greatness  and  com- 
passiouateness  he  continually  acknowledged.  liow  impressive  it  was 
to  uic,  when  I  wandered  in  these  lands,  to  hear  the  negro  [wpnlation 
railed  to  the  duties  of  the  day  by  the  summons  to  prayer  at  the  first 
fttreak  of  dawn ;  sung  out  iu  the  mnncal  stentorian  notes  of  the 
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negro  mueKzia,  it  eclioeil  aud  rc-ecliocd  tLrougliout  the  sleeptDg 
city.  ''  Ood  is  most  great  I  Come  to  prajcn  I  Prayer  is  better  tfaui 
sleep  ! "  was  the  burden  of  the  call :  aud  even  ok  the  tlirilling  notei 
still  lingered  iu  dying  cadciico,  and  the  grey  dairn  but  £uatly 
illnmiaed  the  houses  of  the  town,  doors  were  board  to  open,  and 
dcront  Mnsiims — such  as  submit  thcmsclres  to  and  have  fattb  iu 
God — appeared.  Some  would  go  thruugii  their  morning  dntics  in  the 
courtyards  of  their  componnds,  and  others,  more  devout,  would  wend 
their  way  to  the  mosque,  where,  looking  in  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  with  faces  humbled  to  the  dust,  they  would  acknowledge  their 
utter  dependence  on  God.  At  other  times  I  could  see  these  negroes, 
during  the  thirsty  march,  in  the  dusty  field,  or  while  engaged  in 
ordiiiiUT  induxtrial  occupations,  &top  for  a  moment  in  their  seiaal 
employments,  and  seeking  out  one  of  the  numerous  places  marked 
off  by  stoncji  which  did  duty  as  mosques  wean  for  a  time  their 
thoughtH  from  tlie  sordid  cares  of  this  world,  and  fix  them  on  the 
things  which  are  above  mere  sense. 

In  these  Sudanese  towmt  not  only  did  I  find  mosques,  but  the 
importance  of  studying  religion  at  the  fountain-head  had  made 
education  necessary,  and  hence  in  ever)'  quarter  of  the  towo  vere  to 
be  found  schools  of  the  usual  l^astera  type,  where  the  rising  genera- 
tion  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  articles  of  their  faitb  and 
the  Arabic  language.  The  desire  for  education  was  \CTy  general,  aud 
a  village  without  ijcvcral  men  who  could  read  or  write  Arabic  was  a 
rarity.  Iu  the  larger  towtm,  Kuch  as  Sokoto,  Wiiruu,  and  Gandu, 
there  were  to  be  found  men  who,  not  content  with  the  education 
tbey  could  get  at  home,  had  found  their  way  thruugii  manifold 
dangers  and  toils  to  the  great  Mohammedan  nnirersity,  KI-.Ajthar 
in  Cairo,  to  complete  their  studies. 

A  volume  might  be  written  in  describing  the  various  modes  M 
which  Mohammedauism  has  aJIccted  the  negro  and  civilized  him;  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  draw  attention  to  the  incontestable  fact  that 
Islam  in  a  powerful  agency  for  good  in  Central  iVfrica.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  Central  Sudan  the  Muslim  is  not  fanatical. 
The  negro  has  not  the  intense  nature  of  the  Arabs  and  kindred  people, 
and  is  conRoqucntly  inclined  to  lire  and  let  live  on  easier  tcrnu  than 
his  co-religiouist  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

Like  all  Eastern  and  African  races,  the  Sudanese  is  a  polygamist, 
hut  his  free  aud  sociable  uaturc  has  not  permitted  Ihe  seclusion  of 
his  wive*  in  harems,  nor  does  he  consider  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  veiled.  They  occupy  probably  a  better  position  in  the 
Central  Sudan  than  iu  any  other  country  where  polygamy  is  tli? 
rule. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  Islam  holds  sway  is  coterminous 
with  that  great  continental  zone  called  the  Sudan,  which  extends  from 
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the  Kile  to  tbc  Atlantic,  aud  from  the  .Sahara  to  withiu  between  faur 
degrees  ami  's\x  ilegrecs  of  the  equator.  Along  tho  Atlantic  seabuanl 
there  iire  still  some  pugaa  spots,  but  TSfobamiaedanism  is  slowly  but 
Aurely  bearitif;  down  on  tliem — estabtishiug  itself  by  mural  suasion 
if  it  can ;  but  if  not,  then,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  with  Bre  aud  sword 
aud  all  the  dread  accompaniments  of  war.  But  not  only  is  it 
proselytizing  among  the  healhcu ;  it  has  its  missionaries  in  Sierra 
Leoue  and  Lagos.  It  has  there  thrown  dowu  its  gage  to  Christianity  for 
the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  reporta  speak  of  it  spreading  rapidly, 
and  recruiting  its  ranks  from  the  Christiau  commuuity  to  no  smuU 
extent.  If  that  is  so — and  I  have  uo  reason  to  doubt  it — there  must 
be  something  terribly  wrong  in  the  method  of  teaching  Christianity. 
To  me,  as  one  having  the  interests  of  Christianity  deeply  at  heart,  it 
has  always  appeared  as  if  the  system  adopted  was  radically  uusuited 
to  the  people.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  help  saying,  better  a  good 
Muslim  than  a  skin-deep  Christian — a  mere  jackdaw  tricked  out  in 
peacock's  feathers.  In  reaching  the  sphere  of  European  influence, 
Mohammedanism  not  only  throws  down  its  gage  to  Christianity,  it 
also  declares  war  upon  our  chief  contribution  to  West  Africa — the 
gin  trade.  While  we  support  anti-slavery  societies,  and  spend  great 
suras  in  sondinj;  mi-tsionanes  to  the  heatheu,  it  is  very  strange  that 
wo  arc  aKvilutcly  inclifTercot  to  the  shamefuL  character  of  this  traffic. 
We  are  ever  ready  to  raise  shouts  of  horror  if  a  case  of  maltreatment 
of  slaves  occurs,  and  we  will  uot  see  that  we  at  this  momcut  are 
ooudacting  a  trade  which  is  in  many  respects  a  greater  evil  than  the 
aUre  trade.  That  word,  "  European  trade,"  as  spokeu  of  oa  our 
platforms,  is  complacently  regarded  as  syucuymous  with  civilisation ; 
it  is  supposed  to  imply  well-dressed  uegroes  as  its  necessary 
outcome,  and  the  introduction  of  all  the  enlightened  amenities  of 
European  life.  It  ought  to  mean  that  to  some  extent ;  but,  as 
I  have  seen  it  in  many  parts  of  West  Africa,  it  has  largely 
meant  the  driviug  dowu  of  the  negro  into  a  tenfold  deeper  slough 
of  moral  depravity.  And  we— we  Christians — leave  it  to  the 
despised  Mohammedans,  those  professors  of  a  "  false  religion,"  to 
attack  this  trafhc  and  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  degradation,  to 
sweep  it  away  utterly  if  po^ssible,  as  they  have  already  done  fetishism 
and  canuibalifim  over  enormous  areas.  If  this  is  its  mission,  then, 
in  default  of  something  better,  let  Islam  continue  its  progress 
through  Africra  I  It  will  be  the  vanguard  of  civilisation.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  many  aspects  of  Muhammcdauism,  it  at  least 
contains  as  much  of  good  as  tho  uudevclopcd  brains  of  the  uc^ra  can 
well  assimilate;  aud  su  loug  ok  good  is  being  dune  iu  genuine 
reality,  why  should  we  not  l.eartily  welcome  it,  eveu  though  it  is 
aocompliahcd  through  a  religion  we  ourselves  do  uot  accept. 
I        I  bud  proiHJSed  to  uiyaelf  to  enter  iuto  the  questions,  why  Moham- 
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meilanism  has  been  so  suceesshil  in  Africti?  and  why  CbruttauitTj  i 
comparison  with  it,  hsB  done  solKtle?     1  biul  further  propoiol 
ask  whrthrr  <mr  missionaries  oould  not  derive  some  hints  and  Icsna' 
from  the  Mohammedans,  and  m  be  better  able  to  enter  iato  Uie_ 
against  heathendom  ? 

Tbwe  Uirec  questions  cannot  be  adequately^  nnswerod  h( 
may,  howercr,  be  j>rrmittcd  to  express  my  opinion  in  ihe 
manner.  The  sueeeas  of  ^Mohammedamsm  has  been  largely  due  ta 
the  fitet  that  it  ha-t  a^ked  of  the  negro  ap]>areutly  so  tittle,  ani  jvi 
that  little  Is  to  mneh  for  in  it  lie  the  j^erms  of  a  great  revnhitMi). 
The  tncunjrc  is  brought  by  men  like  themselves ;  its  acecptanee  doa 
not  nrecssarily  change  any  of  their  habits.  E»*erytbing  is  witlns 
the  range  of  the  negro's  comprehension — a  very  terrible  One  God, 
vho  sits  in  judgment,  and  a  rcry  real  heaven  and  helL  Belief  it 
these  and  in  God's  messenger,  and  attention  to  a  few  practical  dntin 
— prayetj  almsgiving,  &c.— are  all  the  requiren>cnts.  To  state  tk 
matter  in  another  -way,  it  is  because  of  it«  Tery  harabnem,  of  its  gfe«i 
inferiority,  as  compared  with  Christianity,  that  it  has  siiecceded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has  done  so  little  l)ccanse  it 
tried  to  do  toomncli.  MiMionaries  have  proceeded  almost  ini 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  nceenary  to  present  the  doctrinal  lyi 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  entirety.  Tbey  have  forgottet 
minds  can  only  assimilate  subtle  or  beautiful  truths  in  proponioaj 
their  development.  The  ideas  of  the  Christian  world  at  large  are 
many  respects  not  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  sii  ccuturies  a^i 
even  one  century  ago.  We  have  taken  eighteen  centuries  to  becomr 
the  Christians  we  are.  althoagb  through  the  ages  the  Bible  remaiaed 
the  same  ;  and  now  we  think  that  in  a  generation  we  can  gull 
oar  conceptions  of  Christianity  on  the  low  brains  of  the  oe^ 
The  idea  is  not  in  accord  with  common  sense.  We  present  to  hiiL 
intangible  and  transcendental  aspects  of  religion.  W'e  stapif; 
with  unthinkable  dogmas  about  the  Trinity  and  kindred  topics, 
all  this  we  think  there  ouglit  to  be  a  Pentecostal  awakening- 
tiic  inherent  virtue  of  the  Word  should  produce  a  miracle,  and 
the  miracle  does  iiot  a[>pcar,  we  groan  over  the  bardoesa  of  bun 
and  the  ftsccnd&Dcy  of  the  devil  in  the  negro,  when  in  reality  tlr 
fanlt  is  in  ourselves  and  in  our  nictbofls  of  procedure.  Wc  moit  kf 
snofde  in  our  creed,  or  rather  in  our  pnrticntation  of  the  gospel  Vr 
must  find  out  what  aspects  of  Christianity  the  negro  can  compnfaeiid 
and  can  assimilate,  as  well  as  what  will  attract  and  impress  him 
Prom  the  Mohammedan  missionary  we  might  gel  bints  as  to  Ifae 
Kne  thi»  si m pi ifi cation  should  take.  Better  sow  one  good  seedwhicti 
will  grow  and  fructify  and  permeate  the  life  of  the  negro,  tkin  ■ 
thousand  which  will  fail  to  strike  root,  but  fMnuin  c^terile  db  tlic 
Hiirfftce. 
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lu  thus  recognizing  a  good  element  in  the  spread  of  Mohamme- 
danism, and  in  Tenturing  to  hint  at  desirable  improTements  in  the 
metliods  of  our  own  missionary  propaganda,  very  probably  I  shall  lay 
myself  open  to  various  forms  of  misconception  on  the  part  'of  those 
-who  recognize  but  the  agency  of  the  Evil  One  in  good  vorks  vrhicfa 
are  not  done  in  the  orthodox  manner.  In  any  case,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  if,  by  indicating  that  some  good  can  come  out  of  Islam,  I 
have  shown  that  some  Christians  may  take  hints  from  our  vastly 
.  more  successful  rival  in  the  work  of  civilizing  Africa,  and  thus  be 
able  to  present  a  purer,  a  nobler,  a  more  inspiring  religion  to  the 
negro,  which  wUl  satisfy  his  inner  cravings  for  some  light  in  his  dark 
surrouudings.  For  the  negro,  vrith  all  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  is 
naturally  a  very  religious  individual.  lu  a  hundred  ways  be  shows 
how  much  he  feels  the  necessity  of  depending  on  something  else  than 
himself.  In  his  helplessness  he  gropes  aimlessly  about  after  an 
explanation  of  his  surroundings,  and  finds  but  slight  consolation  in 
fetishism  and  spirit  worship.  .The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Christian  faith 
from  making  far  more  extensive  conquests,  if  we  would  only  meet 
the  negro  with  weapons  properly  selected  from  the  Christian  armoury. 
We  must  also  be  content  to  let  generations  of  wise  education 
develop  the  capacities  which  as  yet  are  in  the  most  rudimentary 
condition,  and  not  expect  to  work  miracles.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  let  us  get  up  a  missionary  agency  for  Christian  Europe  which 
shall  preach  the  doctrine  of  no  more  gin  trade,  no  more  gunpowder 
and  guns,  for  the  African.  Then,  when  we  have  set  our  own  house 
in  order,  we  shall  be  able  to  go  with  clearer  conscience  to  the  heathen^ 
and  with  brighter  prospects  of  success. 

Joseph  Thomson. 
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DOMESDAY  BUOK  implies,  if  it  doe&  not  expressly 
social  aud  tiOOQomical  conditioDs  nidoly  djBcrent  from 
which  uow  prevail.  But  the  trausfarmation  has  been  ao  gradtuT 
that  1:1  Diauy  counties  innumerable  survivals  of  those  bjgoce  con* 
ditionii  may  be  detected.  TIic  present  is  so  intimately  IntcrwoTea 
with  the  past«  that  there  are  few  country  parishes  in  which  tbe 
Domesday  record  fails  to  throw  some  flashes  of  light  on  the  ocuiiBg 
of  commou  matters  of  rural  obscn'atiou.  The  facts  rccordtd  witli 
pen  and  ink  on  the  Tcncrable  pages  of  the  Domesday  Ilook  are  for 
the  most  part  atill  legible,  scored  deeply  on  the  tarface  of  the  Mil  bj 
tlic  DomcHclay  plougli,  and  others  survive  in  customary  tetiure«,  in  (be 
names  of  tielda  and  farms^  the  forms  and  dimensions  oi  enclesiircs, 
and  the  directions  followed  by  hedges,  roads,  and  rights  of  way. 

To  uuderiiiand  these  survivals  we   must  picture  to  ourselves  tht 
aspect  of  an  ordinary  conntry  parish  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Euglauil  is  now  a  land  of  small  enclosures ;  the  numerous  hi 
and  the  hedgerow  timber  give  it  much  of  its  rich  beauty.  At 
time  of  the  Conquest  cncloeures  were  few.  Here  and  there  wen 
great  forest  tracts,  thinly  peopled,  aud  fed  by  swine.  Elaawbm 
there  were  vast  treclcsa  districts,  almost  wholly  unfeuced^  recemblinf 
tbe  great  stretches  of  tilled  laud  now  existing  in  maaj  parts  of 
France  and  Germany,  the  dwellings  nut  dotted  about  by  the  wayaile, 
but  collected  in  scattered  hamlets^  consistiDg  of  a  few  houses  or  coti, 
often  not  more  than  fire  or  six.  Close  to  the  little  hamlet  wonki 
be  some  i'c^1  acres,  a  score  or  so,  of  enclosed  meadow,  mowed  lor  bay, 
but  the  rest  would  be  open  arable,  protected  only  by  traDporaij 
fences  of  dead  thorns,  while  beyond  the  araiile  were  great  strctdm 
of  rough  mnorluud  pasture. 

In  most  of  the  larger   hamtcta   stood    the   lord's  "  baii," 
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of  ttooe  or  timber,  brick  being  alaio»t  unkoowii.  U^und  the  hall 
clustered  the  houses  of  the  riUans  or  boors — who  were  smftU  farmers 
holding  their  lauds  aa  tenants  of  the  manor  by  fixed  services — with 
mud  walls,  earthen  lloors,  and  thatched  roofs,  each  standing  in  its 
"toft,"  with  a  little  narrow  acre  strip  of  "croft"  behind  it,  and  the 
still  ruder  huts  of  the  cottiers,  and  of  the  serfs  who  were  sold  with 
the  land.  The  land,  to  a  great  extent^  was  held  ia  common  by  the 
village  community,  and  tilled  by  co-operative  labour.  The  best  land 
lay  in  great  open  arable  fields,  which  were  divided  into  narrow 
strijMj  acres  and  half  acres,  each  strip  about  a  furlong  in  longtlt,  and 
a  perch  or  two  perches  in  breadth.  These  little  strips  were 
separated  by  turf  balks,  and  the  holding  of  each  vitlan  was  as  a  rule 
either  a  huvatc,  or  a  virgate,*  made  up  of  a  score  or  twu  of  these  strips 
scattered  aljout  the  open  arable  fields,  and  usually  amounting  to  from 
ten  to  thirty  acres  in  all.  He  did  not  hold  the  same  strips  year 
by  year,  but  every  second  or  thii-d  year  one  division  of  the  arable 
land  was  thrown  into  fallow,  over  which  the  eatUe  of  the  village  had 
common  rights  of  paHturage.  Beyond  the  village  and  the  arable 
fields  were  extensive  wastes,  rough  pastures  of  coarse  grass,  over- 
grown with  thin  wood  or  hrushwood,  forming  the  summer  pasturage 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle — upland  pastures  of  wolH,  or  down,  for  the 
Khecp,  and  lowland  pastures  of  uudrained  moors,  locally  called  carrs 
or  ings,  for  the  cattle.  One  or  two  instances  will  show  how  vast  were 
these  common  pastures,  how  widely  separated  were  the  hamlets,  and 
liow  scanty  was  the  population. 

The  parish  of  Pickering  now  contains  32,70()  acres,  which  agrees 
roughly  with  the  Domesdoy  measurement  of  the  manor.  Tn  the 
lime  of  Kdward  the  Confessor  the  enclosures  were  lew  than  400 
acres,  and  about  7000  acres  were  tilled  in  open  fields,  leaving  some 
2<5,OOC>  acres  as  moorland  jiasture.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  about  120(>  acres  were  in  tillage,  and  there  were  twenty 
villaus,  with  six  ploughs  between  them,  the  Inrd  having  one  plough. 
The  population  of  this  vast  tract,  twenty  milns  hy  six,  cannot  hare 
been  much  more  than  one  hundred.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
sparsely  peopled  parts  of  Yorkshire,  yet  the  population  is  over  5000. 
The  parish  of  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor  contnios  Il.al-l-  acres. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward  there  were  less  than  loOfJ  acres  under 
plough,  leaving  10,IXH)  acres  iu  moor  and  carr.  At  the  time  of  the 
Survey  about  (iOCi  acre*  only  were  tilled  ;  there  were  eight  villaus 
and  twelve  cottagers  {bordarii),  with  three  ploughs,  and  the  lord  had 
half  a  plough.  The  population  was  about  one  hundred,  and  there  were 
a  church  and  »  priest.     The  present  population  is  over  2000. 


*  A  bovAt«  or  ox-|»n[;  reproented  tli«  tUUg«  perfonacd  by  one  on.  A  virgaU,  bald 
by  tbe  owner  of  a  yaiit  of  ijxcd,  wu  two  bivAtei.  Etglit  bovfttu  nuhle  a  c«raoatc  or 
plottghUod,  wlucli  vru  tlie  tillage  of  &□  cight-ox  plough. 
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These  sre  extreme  insUnces,  vLcrc  the  toll  was  poor,  and  tU 
wastes  unusually  cxteasire.  As  average  oases  ve  majtake  HodeilM, 
with  7130  acres,  of  which  about  lialf  wa»  tilled  in  the  tioie  of  Kiii^ 
EdwaM,  and  about  a  fourth  at  the  time  of  tUc  Surrey,  lii  ihi 
adjaccut  township  of  Kuapttm  tliere  are  2H89  seres,  io  Kin; 
Edward's  time  twenty  acres  were  enclosod,  and  1080  acrea  were  tAM 
lu  King  AViUiaiu'd  time  all  vas  desolate  ;  apparently  tlicrc  was 
single  iikliabitant. 

The  arable  was  divided  between  the  lord  and  the  tenants 
manor,  who  held  iu  viltauagc.  The  land  was  tilled  by  huge  pic 
normally  drawn  by  eight  oxeo,  yoked  four  abreast.  When  the  nA 
WW  light  the  tcamH  were  somewhat  soialler,  cooaistini;  of  as  fern 
Coar  oxcuj  yoked  two  and  two.  This  was  called  a  half  plongb.  Bst 
where  the  land  was  heavy,  as  many  as  ten  or  even  twelve  oien  wn 
yoked  to  each  plough.  A  villan  usually  possessed  one  yoke  of  iixm, 
each  plough  being  drawn  by  the  associated  t«amH  of  fonr  vilUti 
Land  was  plentiful,  and  it  was  rather  the  posaesstou  of  oscd  ht 
tillage  than  of  land  itself  which  ronHtituted ,  wealth.  Heore  we 
under»tiaid  why  the  system  of  taxation  recorded  in  DoraesrlsT  » 
based  on  the  number  of  ploughs  rather  than  oa  the  number  (4 
acres. 

We  must  dismiss  the  notion  of  the  modern  English  system  of 
letting  farms  at  fixed  annual  renta.  There  were  tK>  farms  or  farmen 
in  our  sense  of  the  wordj  a  farmer  being'  origioally  a  tenant  who  wu 
bouud  to  supply /rortft — food  andentertainment^ — to  the  lordwhrn  lir 
risitcd  the  manor.  The  occupation  of  a  messnage,  which  deseeailftl 
from  father  to  son  on  payment  of  a  fine  or  hertot,  carried  with  it  k 
customary  right  to  pasturage  for  a  certain  number  of  oxen, 
and  swine,  and  to  the  produce  of  a  certain  nnmhcr  of  "  acres' 
the  arable  fieldn.  K<^nts  were  paid  mainly  in  kind  and  by  ^trnc 
Manors  were  granted  by  the  King  in  fee  to  hi»  tenants  iu  c^i 
chiefly  the  greater  barons,  who  rendered  military  som'ce  in 
These  barotiii  sub-let  their  lands  to  their  kai^hts,  who  kept  a 
in  their  own  hands  in  demeitttfi — as  it  is  called — and  let  out  the 
to  the  villans — the  men  of  the  vill,  or  townahip^in  f«e;  tbatii^i 
certain  fixod  conditions  of  tenure,  nswally  that  the  lord  shoaU  hi 
a  fixed  <ihnre  of  the  produce — so  many  chalders  of  oats,  tg 
matt  and  meal,  the  milk  of  so  many  cows,  so  mach  honey,  so  muty 
hens  and  cggii,  and  so  much  comage,  a  commutation  fur  bcevn  vA 
sheep  ;  but  the  rents  were  chiefly  paid  in  services;  the  teuaats  bid 
to  work  so  many  days  a  week,  generally  two  <»-  three,  with  tbv 
oven  and  ploughi*,  in  tilling  the  lord'^  land,  plougbin;,  harrovioc, 
reaping,  mowing,  or  leading  stores,  without  payment.  The  viilioi 
conid  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  they  rendered  the  corttmuiT 
dues,  the  rent  could  not   be   raised ;   their    right*  and  ubligaliMu 
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passed,  wbca  it  changed  haiidK,  with  tlic  land,  of  wliicU  tliey  w«re,  ia 
fact,  juint  owners  «itb  tbe  lurd. 

As  time  weut  ou,  these  tervlcRs  wei'e  more  and  more  commuted 
into  lixed  mouey  paytuccts,  but  ire  still  aee  survivals  ut'  these  t«uui-(w 
—not  only  in  copyholds,  which  mainly  grew  out  of  holdings  iu 
Tillaoa^c,  but  in  tbe  eii^ting  teuures  of  the  North  of  iCugland.  where, 
in  addition  to  tbe  money  rent,  the  tenant  is  usually  bound  to  furnish 
so  many  loads  of  straw,  and  »j  many  days'  service  in  carting  for  the 
landlord  with  hocse^.  waggons,  and  men.  My  ova  glebe,  by  immcm- 
orial  usagO]  is  let  ou  these  terms,  tlic  reut  hciug  paid  partly  iu 
money,  partly  in  kind,  and  partly  in  services.  At  the  time  of  tbe 
CouqiiCHt,  the  actual  money  rents — or  scatpcimies  as  tliey  weru 
called — do  not  seciu  to  tuivc  exceeded  \d.  or  X'c/.  an  iu^e. 

We  gather  from  tbe  Boldon  Book  of  Durtiam  and  tbe  Liber  Niger 
of  Petcrboron^'h,  that  even  the  village  artilieerfl.  such  as  ihe  earpeuti^' 
who  made  the  wuiHlwork  of  the  jilouj^hs  mid  harrows,  die  smith 
who  mode  and  repaired  the  ironwork^  the  marahall  who  shod  tho 
horses,  the  lurimcr  who  made  the  bits  :iod  -stirrups,  as  well  as  the 
hailiQ*.  the  mason,  the  pounder,  the  shepherd,  tbi;  neatherd,  the 
hogwardcn,  and  the  beekeeper,  were  paid  for  the  services  Lhoy 
rendered  to  the  lurd  or  tu  tbe  community,  not  in  money,  but  by  the 
|uroducc  of  a  certain  number  of  strips  of  arable  iu  tbe  open  tiehU, 
usually  amounting  to  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  acres,  which  tbey  held 
rent  free,  and  which  were  tilled  for  them  by  the  ploughs  of  the 
villans,  in  addition  to  which  they  often  liad  a  right  to  their  cliraves, 
H  certain  number  of  sheaves  of  com  from  each  plough. 

The  villans  had  to  grind  their  corn  at  tbe  lord's  mill,  and  the 
miller  bad  his  multure  ;  he  retained  a  certain  proportion  of  the  meal 
as  his  fee,  and  rendered  a  fixed  payment  in  money  or  kind  to  tbe 
lord  for  the  jirivilegc.  North  country  mills  still  grind  on  these 
terms ;  tite  miller  keeps  the  bran,  and  makes  no  charge  for  grinding. 

When  certain  special  scriiccs,  called  prceaiions  or  boon  »er¥iciM, 
were  performed,  as  in  haytimc  or  harvest,  the  villans  were  entitled 
to  an  allowance  of  food  called  a  corrody.  The  corrody  was  no  very 
luxurious  repast,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  raodcni  etymological 
descendant  of  the  word,  the  Northumbrian  "crowdy,"  which  denotes 
a  sort  of  stirabout,  cousiating  of  oatmeal  over  which  boiling  water 
has  been  poured. 

The  priest  was  paid  for  his  services,  like  the  other  Tillage  officials, 
by  a  share  iu  the  produce  of  the  land.  We  may  thus  obt&iu  some 
Ugbt  ou  the  disputed  origin  of  tithes,  and  even  of  glebe.  lie  had 
his  thravcs,  cousistiug  of  every  tenth  sheaf,  hut  iu  some  instances  it 
would  seem  that  the  produce  of  every  tenth  or  twelfth  acre  (a  tenth 
either  by  the  small  or  large  hundred)  was  allotted  to  him.  Thus  the 
taws  of  £thelred  and   of  Kgbert  ordoiu   that   every  Christian  mm 
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AtW  pay  his  tithe  justly,  "  as  the  plough  traverse*  the  tenth  icic." 
Apparently  the  whole  arable  field  vas  tilled  by  the  rillaos,  uti  i}g 
produce  of  every  tenth  acre-strip  belonged  to  the  priest.  Ultini»tc;7^ 
wbeu  the  laud  came  to  be  held  in  severalty,  instead  of  id  conimiiiiitT, 
these  tenth  strips  became  the  parson's  freehold,  and  he  had  to  til! 
them  with  bis  own  oxen. 

There   are   several  townships  in  the  East   Riding,  in  which  Utt 
ancient  glebe  can  be  actually  shown  to  have  cooaisted,  not  obljoC 
an  exact  tenth  of  the  whole  Domesday  arable,  bat  of  everr  ia& 
strip  in  the   open   fields,  appropriated   as   ordained   in   the  Un  t( 
Ethelred,  the  Church  taking  the  produce  of  every  teuth  acre  ai  the 
plough  traversed  the  laud. 

The  map  of  the  township  of  Burton  Agnes  given  on  the  next  p^ 
indicatca  that  the  old  glebe  cousisted  of  eighteen  strips  in  the  Htm 
fields,  say  twelve  in  the  two  fields  wbieh  irere  in  tillage  at  the  came  tioe. 
According  to  Domesday  Book  there  were  twelve  earucatea  of  araUe* 
and  therefore  the  parson  liad  one  strip  ont   of  each  carueate;  Int 
tenth    acre  a»    tlic   plough    traversed  it,  according  to    the    laws  of 
Ethclrcd.      But  the  glebe  strips   are  somewhat   narrower  than  the 
otheni,  because  the  others  arc  eighths,  each  representing  one  ox-gug, 
the  work  of  one  ox  in  the  eight-ox  plough,  while  the  parson  hid  tul 
an   ei[;hth   hut  a  tenth  in  each    pluugliland.     The  actual  meunn 
of  the    arable    is    999a.  (>r.    ISp.,  of   which    one-tenth    would  Iw 
99a.  3r.  20p.,  whereas  the   eighteen  strips  of  glebe  only  atnonnt  to 
98a.  2r.  20p.,  falling  short   of  the   theoretical  tenth   by    unc  and  i 
ijuarter  acres.     This  is  accounted  for  by  encroachments  which  aie 
visible  on  the  map.      Some  of  the  parson's  neighbours  do  not  seem 
to  have  ploughed  quite  fairly,  thus  gradually  sharing  off  a  part  of 
some  of  the  parson's  strips. 

The  map  of  the  adjacent  township  of  Haisthorpc  gives  a  siattl^M 
result.  In  the  three  arable  fields  there  seem  to  have  been  flH 
strips  of  glchc,  and  a  bit  over,  averaging  sir  atrips  in  the  two 
fields  tilled  in  any  one  year.  Domesday  assipia  six  carncates  to 
Haisthorpc.  Thus,  as  in  Burton  Agnes,  the  parson  hod  one  stiij 
out  of  each  earncate,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  arable. 

In  ntlicr  parishoi,  where  the  numeration  was  by  the  great  huDdiei 
of  six  score,  the  priest  had  one-twelfth  of  the  arable.  At  FoibolM 
he  had  half  a  earncate  ont  of  six,  and  at  Kirby  Underdale  four 
ox-gangs  ont  of  forty-eight. 

The  churches  were  few  and  far  between.  In  the  East  Biding  only 
forty-eight  are  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  these  were  chiefly  on 
the  lands  of  spiritual  lords,  the  bishops  and  the  great  monasteries. 

The  way  in  which  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  were  iiequently 

*  The  globe  stripi  trc  interesting  m  6i(iiig  Uie  aiM  and  po«tuiii  of  aoate  of  tht . 

day  c«mc*tM,  M  nitl  be  awa  firom  the  m^. 
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supplied  is  idiown  by  the  names  of  ttereral  Huiulrcda  and  Wapcntakt 
8ucli  as   StaincroM  (Stouc  Cross),  EnrrroM   (Yew   Cross),    lluckrose 
(Beech   Cross),   and  Osgodcroaa,    -which    were    oriftiQallj   preachiof 
crosses  Trherc  the  people  cutnc  together  at  the  great  Church  festivals, 
nftcrwards   hceoming  trrHling-placcs  for   assemhlajce   ia  arms  v\ii 
invasion    threatened,    and    moots    for    the    hundred- courts    of   cii 
jurisdiction. 

The  social  and  ccouomicnl  conditions  pictured  io  the  foregoii 
pages  hate  now  completely  passed  away,  but  they  hRve  left  bel 
not  a  few  traces  of  their  forimer  existence — curious  aoouialies,  maiu* 
fcst  to  all  who  hare  eyes  to  see  them,  which  testify  to  the  scheme  of 
village  life  recorded,  or  tacitly  assumed,  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  I 
will  take  from  my  own  ueigLbourUood,  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
a  few  examples  of  such  suntvals. 

DowD  almost  to  our  own  days  a  large  portion  of  the  iimi  Ridii 
was  unenclosed,  presenting  a  living  picture  uf  its  asiiect  r>t  the  time  of 
the  Normau  Conquest.     Only  tlic  tofts  and  crofts  around  the  hotua, 
aiul  a  few  garths  aiul  ilcals  of  meadow  Iniid  were  fenced,  the  wok 
the  iDoars,  and  the  arable  still  lying  uneiicluscd. 

The  village  had  ita  "  outgaug,"  as  it  is  still  called,  where  the  catt 
of  those  who  possessed  rights  of  gra^cing  were  collected  in  the  momiog? 
ready  'to  he  driven  cut  into  tlie  moor  under  charge  of  the  ceatherd. 
We  have  still,  in  my  own  parish  of  Settrington,  the  public  cowherd, 
who  takes  tlie  Tillage  cows  into  the  huie<t,  and   who  is  paid  rateabl; 
by  the  owners.     The   arable   land   was   tilled   in   common,  alternate 
strips  being  held  by  different  owners,  and  separated  by  turf  balks. 
The  position  and   extent  of  the  open   arable  fields  can  frequently  be 
determined  by  the  old  names  which  cling  to  them,  such  as  East  Field 
and  West  Field,  High  Field  and  Low  Field,  Far  Kcld  and  Town-Ead 
Field.     These  "  fields,"  each  containing  several    hnudrcrf  acres,  arc 
commDuiy  either  two  or  three  in  number ;  when  there  are  tuo  fields 
the  Domesday  entry  usually  indicates  tliat  the  township  was  tilled  < 
a  two-year  shift,  but  when  there  are  three  fields  a  three-year  sliifl  wi 
adopted.      When   we   learn    from    Domesday    tlist    there    were  ti 
manors  in  a  township,  one  cultivated  on  a  two-year  and  the  other 
a  three-year  shift,  we  may  expect  to  find  traces  of  five  arable  fields. 

Itowlstun  in  Hclderness  is  a  good  example  of  a  two-field  muior, 
and  the  present  acreage,  comi>ared  with  the  Domesday  Survey,  showa 
that  upwards  of  '-V.H)  acres  have  been  lost,  the  sea  hanug  encroached 
more  than  half  a  mile  during  the  last  800  years,     tiurtou  Agnes,     , 
of  which  a  mop  taken   from   a   survey  made  in    1809    Has   beel^H 
given  for    another    purpose,  shows   a    not   unfrequcnt  arrangement^ 
of  a.   three-field    mauor.     We  see  the  messuages  of  the  vitlsns  and 
ootticn,  each  standing  in  its  toft,  with  a  narrow  acre  or  half-acre  croft 
behind  it.     South  of  the  main  road  was  the  moor,  formerly  open 
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puturn  for  the  cattle  of  t^e  community,  but  long  since  apportioned 
in  "deals"  or  shares  among  the  liolders  of  oxganga  in  the  arable 
field,*  one  OTRate  of  moor,  the  pasture  for  one  ox,  going  with  caeh 
oxgang  of  arable,  which  reprc^cnled  the  labour  of  the  ox.  North  of 
the  road  is  the  "  terra,"  or  common  arable,  divided  into  three  ^clds, 
East  Field,  Middle  Field,  and  West  Field,  which  were  tilled  in  rota- 
tion ;  one  field  being  ploughed  in  winter,  anotlier  in  Lent,  while  the 
third  was  left  in  fallow.  The  strips  of  tillage  are  divided  hj  turf 
balk*.  Tlicy  do  not,  as  in  many  pari«hc»,  consirt  of  acre  strips,  but 
are  half  oxgangs  of  about  seven  aod  a  half  acres,  two  stripst  one  in 
each  of  the  two  fields  tilled  in  any  one  year,  conatituting  an  oKgang. 
Slome  of  the  strips  have  been  consolidated ,  probably  by  exchange.  The 
glebe  atript  are  distinguished  by  crosshatching,  and  the  oxgangs  over 
wh{ch  there  was  right  of  dower  are  stippled.  The  ball  of  the  Itnxl 
titnnds  where  it  stood  before  the  Conquest ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
enclosed  his  demesne  land  out  of  the  common  fields,  whose  ancient 
limits,  however,  are  indicated  by  surviving  rights  of  way. 

The  map  represents  Burton  Agnes  as  it  was  before  tbe  enclosure, 
which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  many  townships 
which  lay  in  open  fields  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  alive. 
The  last  of  them,  Tottcrnhoe,  near  Dunstable,  is  being  enclosed  this 
year.  The  death-blow  to  tlie  system  of  open  arable  fields  was  given 
by  the  iutroduetion  of  turnips;  which  made  fallows  needless^  and 
introduced  a  more  varied  and  profitable  course  of  tillage.  The 
oonsoHdation  of  the  scattered  strips  was  mnstly  cfi'cctod  by  the 
Knctosurc  ActM  passed  in  the  ivign  of  Gcor(*e  III.,  under  the  pressure 
of  tbe  higli  prices  due  to  the  great  war.  Hence,  in  the  Kast  Rjding, 
tbe  cuelosures  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  have  been  too  iv-cctit  to 
bave  effaced  tlic  names  of  the  anoient  open  licldsj  which  remain  in 
ttie  everyday  (larlanoc  of  the  villagers  to  designate  large  tracts  of 
country.  A  portion  of  my  own  jiarish,  containing  aljout  l(HX) 
aam,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  West  Field,  thongh  it  is  uow  divided 
into  four  tiirms,  and  contains  scores  of  enclosures  which  might  bo 
callod  "  fields"  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Kven  where  the  land  has  been  long  enclosed,  and  divided  into 
separate  holdings,  it  is  •instructive  to  ride  across  the  (X)untry,  and 
observe  how  iudelibly  impressed  on  the  soil  by  the  ancient  plough  are 
the  marks  of  those  very  divisions  of  the  land  which  were  recorded  in 
the  Oomcsday  Survey.  Frequently  tbe  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Domesday  carucates  aud  bovates  can  be  traced.  The  ancient  arable, 
consisting  as  a  rule  of  the  best  land,  because  land  was  plentiful,  has 


I        *  In  soinc  pftriahcs  the  p&stnra  " deals  "  vrorannnnAlly  rc-dirtribatcd  by  lok.     Eacb 

hud  *  (U«tinctiv«  muk  cut  in  the  tiiH.      After  liarvut  cormnoDding  tn«lui  war«  tnado 

'    un  nnplctt,  whicb  wvrc  thmvm  into  a  tnbof  water.     Eaoli  inrnter  (1tv«d  (orme^  Uida 

EintDg  liM  dfltl  «f  |ijutiirc  for  tlio  sueocedisg  ymr. 
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oommoiily  gone  back  to  valuable  pasture,  iufcrior  soils,  which  we 
formerly  unreclaimed,  being  now  taken  into  tillage.  Hence  the Ui 
still  Ue>i  visibly  iu  "  ruu-rig,"  the  great  rigs,  laucln,  or  selions,  uraallr 
a  furloDg  ID  length,  and  either  a  perch  or  two  perches  in  breadth, 
remaining  as  they  were  left  by  the  Domesday  co-operative  plougbi, 
often  higher  by  two  feet  or  more  in  the  riilge  than  in  the  furrow, 
while  here  and  there,  nt  regular  inter\'alB,  may  be  discerned  the  traces  of 
the  flat  nnploughed  batks,  two  furrows  broad,  left  in  turf  to  separate 
Qud  give  access  to  the  strips  held  by  the  several  tenants  of  the  monot.^^ 
Even  when  the  old  arable  still  remains  in  tillage  it  is  not  impoasibist  i^H 
harvest  time  approaches,  to  detect  by  the  varying  colours  of  thft 
ripening  corn  the  lines  of  the  seliona  of  the  Domesday  plough,  now^ 
levelled  by  eross  ploughing,  but  still  traceable,  owing  to  the  fact  uf 
com  growing  more  luxuriantly,  and  ripening  more  slowly  iu  tb 
deeper  and  richer  soil  which  has  filled  the  deprcesious  bet 
the  ancient  sclions. 

Here  we  can  bcliold  the  viaible  concrete  acres  and  roods, 
measure  the  actual  furlongs,  not,  as  in  the  tables  of  our  ariLhEDetio'l 
books,  abstract  quantities  of  so  many  square  yards  or  so  many  linear 
feet,  but  strips  of  land  of  definite  shape  as  well  as  of  definite  size. 
Tlic  shots  or  furlongs  arc  forty  perches  or  onc-cighth  of  a  mile  in 
length — a  furrow-lnng  as  the  name  implies — and  the  acres  are  ot 
the  same  length,  and  four  perches  broad,  the  shape  and  the  extent 
of  each  acre  being  determined,  not  arbitrarily,  but  by  natural 
conditions — the  predse  length  by  the  length  of  the  longest  furrow 
that  could"  be  conveniently  ploughed  before  the  oxen  had  to  stop  and 
rest,  the  longest  furrow  jKjssible,  because  the  turning  of  the  plough 
constituted  the  severest  part  of  the  ploughman's  labour,  while  the 
breadth  of  the  acre  depended  on  the  number  of  furrows  which 
formed  the  daily  task  of  the  villan  and  his  oxen.  Thus  the  acre 
represents  one  day's  ploughing  under  the  most  convenient  conditions 
as  to  size  and  sliape,  for  which  reason  its  length  is  ten  times  its 
breadth.  Such  acres  are  seen  in  the  sketch  of  the  mn-rig 
Kowlstou. 

And  as  we  gaze  un  tliese  actual  acres,  roods,  and  furlongs,  we 
notice  that  they  are  seldom  Mraight,  such  as  are  delved  by  the 
muderu  two-horse  plough,  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  hedges  which 
scrupulously  follow  the  lines  of  the  turf  balks  which  separated  the 
oxgangs  of  diderent  owners,  they  lie  in  great  sweeping  ctirves, 
shaped  usually  like  a  capital  J  or  a  capital  S  reversed,  the  kng 
narrow  fields  of  the  present  farms  thus  perpetuating  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  acres — curves  which  can  only  be  due  to  the  twist  of 
the  great  eight-ox  plough  as  the  leading  oxen  were  pulled  round,  in 
preparation  for  the  turn  as  they  approached  the  end  of  the  furlong, 
by  the  villau  at  the  near  side  of  the  leading  ox.  T  have  examined 
thousands  of  these  S-shaped  rigs,  and  I  find  that  they  iuvari&bly 
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sTTe  tovrnrds  the  left  or  near  side,  which  seems  to  be  explained  by 

fact  that  the  driver,  who  walked  backwards,  would  most  con- 

sTiiently  have  directed   the  oxen  by  pulling  them   ronnd  by  tbcir 

ia.^ad.gcar  with  his  right-hand  instead  of  with  his  left.     Thu8  the 

Bh«av  strips,  whieh  were  originally  atraight,  were  bcot  round  in  the 

*2CMrsc  of  centuries  of  coutinuons   ploughing,  the  curvature  being 

iiincrcased  every  year  hy  an  inch  or  two  of  further  deviatioc,   till  at 

^^ngth  the  extremities  of  the  furlong  became  shifted  several  feet  from 

*.licir  original  position.     This  is  curiously  shown  at  Rowlatou,  where 

X2ic  Tigs  originally  terminated  at  a  small  watercourse.      A   road  ran 

p&mllel  to  this  beck  at  a  distauce  of  a  few  feet.      The  ends  of  the 

rigs  could  not  be  ploughed,  and  hence  kept  their   original   position*. 

^^t  the  time  of  the  cuclosure  it  vtu*  fouud  that  the  owucr  of  each  rig 

^^oasessed  a  few  atjuare  yards  of  ground  between  the  road   and  the 

beck,  not  opjiosite  to  the  cud  of  his  rig,  but  four  yards  to  the    right 

Pof  it,  these  little  patches  fixiug  the  oiigitial  position  of  the  acres. 
lu  other  townships,  rigs,  which  must  have  been  originally  coa- 
tinuou-!,  belonged  to  different  shots  or  furlongs,  and  have  become 
discoutiuuuaf,  the  ends  of  the  rigs  swerving  to  the  right  uu  one 
side  of  the  headland,  and  to  the  Left  at  the  other,  the  acres  thus 
Higradually  receding  from  each  other  in  the  coarse  of  years  of  coa- 
^■tinaous  ploughing. 

^k     When  the  laud  is  nearly  level  the  rigs  axe  S-ahaped,  with  a  curve 
at  each  end,  but  when  the  land  is  on  a  slope  the  rigs  are  often  J-shaped, 

*with  the  curve  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.     If  the  hill  was  steep,  the 
plough   went   horizontally  round  it,   forming  those  curious  terraces 
on  the  hillsides  which  are  locally  called  "  linces  "  or  "  reeaus."    These 
are  very  conspicuous  when  the  land  has  gone  back  to  grass,  hut  when 
it  has  remained  in  tillage,  the  moderu  cross-ploughing  has  so  nearly 
^■effaced  them  that  they  can  only  be  seen  in  a  favourable   tight,  when 
^the  sun  is  low,  and  casts  them  into  partial  shadow.     These   terraces 
were  formed,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  has  shown,  by  the   sod   being  turned 
downwards,  the  plough  returning  idle. 
Jh      The  formation  of  the  linces,  the  curvature  of  the  acres,  and  the 
Irlieight  attaiucd  by  the  rigs  and  hcadlaudtj,  impress  the  mind   most 
forcibly  with  the  great  autitjuity  of  the  run-rig.     Afuch  uf  the  laud 
in  ran-rig  went  back  to  pasture  at  a  very  remote  date,  not  improbably 
at  the  time  of  the  Black   Death,  when  many  parishes  were   almost 
depopnlated.     The  remoteness  of  the  date  is  shown  by  the  alterations 
in  the  beds   of  streams.      lu   ray  own    parish   a  beck   must    hare 
'changed  its  course  and  cut  through  the  rigs  at  a  time  when  it  flowed 
lat  a  height  of  four  feet  above  its  present  level.     It  has  cut  oS  the 
headlands  from  the  rigs  to  which  they  belong,  and  since  no  new 
headlands  have  been  formed  the  stream  must  have  changed  ita  course 

I  at  a  time  after  the  laud  had  gone  out  of  tillage. 
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determine  the  limits  of  the  ancient  tiUage.  Tlits  is  alM  iudicated  bv 
the  curvature  of  the  hedges,  which  coustaiitly  follow  the  ilivtaioQ^of 
the  o&g&ngs,  mostly  running  nloug  the  balka  which  veparitted  the 
ploughed  slrips  of  difTcreut  owuers.  This  la  ouly  the  case  nith  otd 
doses  ;  iu  recent  enclosures  the  hedges  are  straight,  cutting  across  ihe 
curved  rigK  at  various  angles.  Id  uiy  own  parish  I  can  dtstiugiiiib 
with  certuitity  by  the  atraightuess  or  curvature  of  the  hedges  tbe 
iiclds  whidi  were  enclosed  before  or  after  our  local  Kncloeurc  Act, 
wbieh  was  passed  in  \7iH. 

Tlic  direction  of  the  country  lanes  is  commonly  determined  1^  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  Domesday  tillngc.  They  usually  foltov 
the  lines  of  the  l»iikK  and  headlands  which  fiejmrated  and  gave  access 
to  the  furlongs  or  shots  in  the  o|ien  arable  fields,  while  the  hif^hwajs 
usually  8kirt  t)ie  division  lictwccu  the  moorland  and  the  ancicut 
arable.  Iloncc  the  roads  meander  hither  and  tbithcr,  takiuf^  curious 
rectangulur  turns  as  if  round  the  s(|uarc3  of  a  chciisboard.  their 
directions  being  survivals  of  the  boundaries  of  the  several  cultnrcn  in 
the  open  fields.  That  this  i<  the  true  explanation  of  these  twists  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  run-rig  on  one  side  of  the 
laue  is  often  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  on  the  other. 

There  arc  also  queer  rights  of  way,  leading  no  whither,  and  uow 
scarcely  used  except  for  exercising  horses.  Their  origin  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  commonly  run  at  right  angles  to  the  rigs, 
along  great  monads  of  turf,  cuusidcrably  higher  than  the  adjacent 
land,  proving  that  these  rights  of  way  are  surri^'aU  of  the  headlands, 
which  before  the  laud  was  enclosed  sen'ed  to  give  access  to  the 
intermixed  strips  of  arable  in  the  open  fields.  Very  striking  are 
these  conspicuous  headlands,  long,  irregular  mounds,  where  the  great 
plough,  with  its  team  of  eight  oxen,  rested  and  turned — tbe  mysterious 
mounds,  two  or  even  three  feet  iu  height,  beiag  the  aceumulatious 
formed  during  successive  ages  by  the  scrapings  from  the  coulter  of 
the  plough  at  the  spots  where  the  oxen  were  accuBtomcd  to  rest  atul 
pant  after  having  traced  a  furloug  iu  the  acre  which  oonatitutcd  the 
day's  toil — tbe  Journet/,  as  in  some  counties  it  ia  still  called,  in 
Norman  I*>encb,  a  phrase  which  eoriei-|>ond3  to  the  murr/en,  or 
morning's  work,  which  is  the  name  given  to  llie  acre  by  a  GermAu 
peasant. 

Thus  we  ace  how  the  features  of  the  Domesday  agriculture  have 
been  impressed  upon  the  soil  by  the  IXimcsday  plough.  We  can 
still  sec  and  count  the  individual  acres,  and  can  detect  the  boundaries 
of  the  iirimitivc  oxgangs,  while  the  strips  of  glebe,  one  in  each  carucate, 
show  the  acreage,  and  iu  some  cases  the  actual  position  of  the 
carucates  recorded  by  the  Domesday  Commissioners.* 

*  In  Burton  .\eiieB  tlic  csruoatcs  Avengt  GO  acrts  in  eaoh  field,  which  naforntA  to  ths 
thooretical  tiix  <?  Uic  carncato,  u  stated  b;^  i-lcM,  who  utoU  iu,th«  rtiga  ai  Edward  I, 
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If  wc  ascend  a  hill,  tlic  Domesday  map  of  the  country  lies  spread 
before  the  cvc.  \Vc  sec  the  dtvisioiis  of  the  oxgaugs  tilled  by  the 
viUaus;  here  was  the  Domosilay  praium,  there  was  thcj^iu/ura;  this 
was  the  Infield,  yoiiiler  was  the  OiUlicld.  Wc  look  dowa  upon  the 
village,  aiid  ace  the  mill,  aurl  the  hall,  atid  the  church,  aud  the 
mcBBUa^eii  uf  the  villagers,  each  with  a  long  aarrow  atrip  of  croft 
behind  it,  aud  the  cuts  uf  the  burdariJ,  with  their  acre  or  half-aerc 
tofts,  the  buildiiigs  retaiuiug  tiie  sauic  sites  aud  the  crofts 
preserving  the  same  houudaries  as  they  bad  eight  hundred  years  ago — 
u  truly  marvcllouB  illustration  of  the  imtaohiio  cuuserratism  of  English 
village  life. 

Ou  my  own  glebe  I  have  garths  and  doses  representing  the  very 
iigangs  which  before  the  Conquest  must  have  beea  held  by  my  pre- 
lors.  The  rigs  are  about  two  rods  brood  and  a  furlong  iu  Icagth, 
being  thus  half-acres.  A  neighbouring  rector  retains  as  his  glebe  the 
half  carucatc  of  four  oxgaugs  with  which  his  Church  was  nrigiuolly 
ciudowed,  and  he  also  Uoldif  the  four  uxgatcit  of  pasture  which  main- 
tained tlic  four  oxen  who  tilled  his  four  oxgangs  in  the  common 
arable  ficldii.  He  also  possesses  an  acre  allotted  to  him  in  lieu  of 
the  right  of  tethering  two  horses  ou  the  balks  and  "  marstalls  "  of 
the  corumou  6cld,  one  horse,  as  an  Elizabethan  document  recites,  to 
each  two  osgatigs.  In  the  next  parish  the  enclosure  took  place  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  more  than  three 
hundred  year^  ago,  and  the  names  of  the  common  fields,  I'last  Field, 
Middle  Field,  and  West  Field,  preserved  in  ancient  documents,  arc  now 
forgotteu,  but  a  right  of  way,  called  the  East  Balk,  still  remains.  It 
as  the  East  Balk  of  the  West  Field,  a  long  ridge  of  turf,  representing 
the  headlands  divtdiug  tbc  West  Field  from  the  Middle  Field,  a.<<  is 
ahowu  by  the  fact  that  tbc  rigs  on  one  side  run  north  and  south,  and 
«u  the  other  side  caat  and  west. 

In  my  own  parish  there  are  several  field  names  of  historic 
interest.  A  paddock  called  Mill  Garth  preserves  the  memory  of  cue 
f  the  two  Domesday  Mills,  aud  a  garden  which  goes  by  the  uame  of 
the  Chapel  Garth,  shows  the  site  of  a  prc-Rcforinatiou  chautry.  A 
meadow  which  bears  the  name  of  Kirk  Uitl  marks  the  positiou  of 
(be  church  mcutioued  in  Domeaday,  aud  though  this  church  was 
pulled  dtjwii  mure  than  scveu  centuries  ago,  the  name  still  holds  iu 
its  tenacious  gra^p  the  memory  ot  the  ancient  site.  Tlie  cruciform 
trench  which  marks  the  position  of  the  nave  and  transepts  showy  it 
was  ouly  a  tiay  ediUce,  though  amply  sufficieut  for  the  needs  of  the 
lord,  the  two  miller:^,  the  nine  sokemeu,  the  twelve  villaus,  aud  the 
nine  cottiers,  whom  it  served. 

Another  lield,  called  Oallows  Hill,  formerly  a  part  of  the  open 
wold,  marks  the  eonspicuons  spot,  visible  to  all  the  country  round, 
vhere  malefactors  met  their  doom,  aud  I  still  pay  year  by  year  the 
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turn  of  6*.  8rf.  to  the  legal  represenUtivcs  of  the  Provost  of  St.  Johii 
of  Beverley  for  his  services  iu  correcting  the  villans  of  the  parish. 
Close  to  Kirk  Hill,  irhcro  stood  the  Domesday  church,  i«  a  farna- 
house  called  Belmanoir,  vrhich  mark*  the  spot  where  the  Norman 
lord  had  his  hall,  removed,  not  loiig  after  the  Conquest,  together 
with  the  church,  to  a  more  sheltered  site.  Belmauoir  Farm  is  part 
of  a  tract  of  several  hundred  acres,  now  divided  into  uumeroos 
enclosures,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Hall  Field."  It  represent* 
the  demesne  land  of  the  lord,  tilled  hy  his  four  ploughs  and  the 
oxen  of  his  rillans.  It  may  he  noted  that  one  mill  belonged  to  the 
lord)  and  the  other  collectivelT  to  the  sokemen,  who  were  tbna  free 
from  paying  multure  to  the  lord. 

The  township  consisted  of  two  Domesdar  manors.  Bnckton  atul 
Scttriugtou.  The  name  of  the  first  is  only  preserved  by  a  meadov 
called  Bnckton  Holms^  near  the  site  of  the  old  church  and  haZI. 
Before  the  Conquest,  both  manors  were  held  by  Thorbraud,  a  man  of 
Scandinavian  race,  as  his  name,  "  The  Sword  of  Thor,"  plainly  indi- 
cates. Doubtless  he  fell  fighting  for  hia  home  at  Stamford  Bridge— 
ad  poniem  Belli — and  his  twelve  broad  manors  had  passed,  when 
Domesday  was  compiled,  to  another  full-blooded  Northman,  Bcrengar 
do  Todeni  (Thosncy  on  the  Seine),  a  descendant  of  Ilolf  Gangr,  and  a 
nephew  of  Italph  dc  Todeni,  the  hereditary  Standard  Bearer  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  presumably  l»re  the  two  leopards  st  Scnlac.  Berengar's 
lands  afterwards  passed  away  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bygods. 
Earls  of  Norfolk,  whose  dcsccudaut,  five  centuries  later,  a  nealat  for 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  planned  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and 
perished  on  the  sc&fTold. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  picture  of  old  English  life,  more  espcMually 
with  reference  to  the  Domesday  survivals,  in  a  single  Yorkshire 
pariah  and  its  neighbourhood.  I  hope  I  may  induce  others  to 
attempt  tUo  same  task  for  their  own  parishes.  The  work  of  tracing 
out  the  detail's  of  the  Domesday  record  ou  the  spot  will  be  found  to 
add  a  world  of  interest  to  every  country  walk,  while  indcpcudent 
investigations  by  persons  possessed  of  local  knowledge  can  hardly  fait 
to  throw  fresh  light  ou  a  Book  which  forms  one  of  our  must  prectons 
national  possessions,  a  unique  treasnre,  the  like  of  whicli  no  othrr 
land  can  show. 

Isaac  Tatioh, 
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TuK  historian  of  literature  iu  tliu  laut  bulf  of  tliu  niuctcenth century  irill 
be  lirivcn  to  take  note,  in  many  difFcreut  dircctious,  of  the  influenoe  of 
growing  democracy.  The  many  lule  in  everytliiug  ;  their  tastes  have 
become  the  cauons  of  art,  their  ojauioua  tlio  standards  of  truth,  their 
needs  the  rule  of  action.  Their  iniluencc  is  deeply  fi-It  in  the  domaio  of 
fictiou.  The  many,  sad  as  the  fact  may  be  felt,  read  nothing  but  novels, 
and,  now  that  tiiuy  are  all -important,  those  who  have  auytliing  to  say 
naturally  write  novels.  A  great  painter  of  our  day  was  once  heard  to 
express  hi(»  rc^'ret  that  his  fellow-workers,  confusing  the  aim  of 
literature  and  painting,  mure  and  more  made  it  their  aim  to  give  their 
pictures  the  interest  of  narrative.  The  many  never  greatly  care  for 
a  pictnre  which  docs  not  tell  a  story  ;  but  t\m,  he  thought,  was  just 
what  no  picture  should  undertake  to  do;  and  some  writers  as  much 
forsake  their  own  ground  in  making  the  attempt,  as  do  all  painters. 
The  ewayist  should  nut  address  the  audience  which  tbirsts  for  fiction. 
We  make  the  criUeisni  with  sontu  reluctance,  because  we  confess 
that  it  i.-]  the  novel  which  appears  at  the  essay  end  of  the  specu-um 
which  fieems  to  us  tlie  most  iuterestiug ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
a  work  of  fiction  should  keep  well  within  the  range  of  colour,  and 
that  when  it  encroaches  on  the  chemical  rays  (by  which  we  may 
fitly  symbolizt'  tlie  philosophy  ol  life),  the  uovot  is  lost.  \Vc  fear  this 
•will  be  the  popular  verdict  on  Mr.  Mallock's  work,*  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  have  read  with  interest;  but  it  has  never  been  our  tot  to 
meet  the  essayist  in  a  more  transparent  disguise.  Those  who  did  not 
bargain  fur  a  lew  lioure  iu  his  company  wul  feol  themselves,  wo  fear, 
sadly  cheated  ;  while  those  who,  like  ourselves,  arc  delighted  to  meet 
him,  will  reseut  the  invasion  of  irrelevant  interest  necessary  to  carry  OD 
the  maequerade.  There  is  something  dmdening  to  iuterest  in  wonder- 
ing, a.s  we  turn  the  page,  whether  wc  arc  coming  to  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  plot,  and  doubting  whether  some  remark  is  meaut  to  set 
forth  a  truth  or  illustrate  a  character.  We  fancy  the  story  has  suffered 
from  appearing  in  a  serial  form — a  view  of  that  criminal  method  of 
publication  which  we  lose  no  opportunity  of  enforcing.  The  Socialist 
discussion  strikes  us  as  really  iulereBtiog,  und  Mr.  Alalluek  has  nut 
fiUou  into  the  common  error  of  stating  the  case  he  disapproves  at  its 
weakest.  Cut,  indeed,  we  buve  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Mallock 
cUsapproveH  of  Socialism.  The  eermou  of  hip  Catholic  priest  has  many 
passages  of  a  noble  form  of  Christian  Socialism,  and  throughout  the 
novel  there  glimmers  au  ideal  of  that  mystic  union  of  each  with  all  to 
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ives  the  most   adeqc 
expression,  and  which  only  needs  an  eicpression  morefuHcd  iu  the  nam* 
tive  to  give  every  picture  of  hmnnn  life  it«  deepest  interest. 

The  same  want  of  distinctness  will  he  felt  iu  the  uovet  to  which' 
reailore    have  hecn    looking    forward    mo?t    ea^'ily,  and    which   they 
will  be  apt  to  lay  down   with   the  eame  hind  of  dissatisfaction.*    Mr.^i 
i?Liorthou8u  has  taught  us  to  form  about  noy  work  from  his  pen  (;xpec->~^H 
lationa   which  it    is  not  easy  to  satisfy.      "John  Inglesant"  was  «^^ 
novel  that  8too<l  idone.     It  was  the  Orst,  since  George  KHot's  novels 
beuime   a  ground  of  conventional  admiration,  which   showed  perfect 
independence  of  the  spell  she  has  cast  over  so  tnnny  writers  ;  while  it 
was  also  tlie  only  historical  novel  we  can  call  to  mind   which   did  not 
make  the  reader  sl^h  for  tlie  magic  of  Scott;  it  conihined  somclhinj' 
of  the  charm  of  a  picture  of  the  past  with  somethings  of  the  interest' 
of  the  problems  of  the  present ;  it   stirred  deep  thoughts  and  «hoiv«d' 
bright  pictures.    And  its  snecesstir,  though  so  slight,  showed  iu  addi 
tion  some  power,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  of  a  different  kind.     We  looked 
eagerly  for  a  third  work  from  the  same  hand,  and  there  is  no  dt-nyiBj 
Uiat  it  is  a  little  disappointing.     The  outlier  has  made  two  mist-ikee, 
under  which  his  powers  work  at  a  disadxantnge;  he  has  chosen  to 
speak  as  a  woman,  and  to  paint  the  present.     The  first  mistake  i> 
obvious.      An  imaginary  autobiography  should  always  be  true  to  the 
octiuil  sex  of  the  writer.     Female  aulliors  often  offend  in   this  respect; 
but  Defoe's  "  Moll  Flanders,"  if  we  rcmcraher  aright,  is  the  only  novel 
io  which  a  man  lias  attempted  to  speak  as  a  woman.     We  beg  Mr. 
Shorthouse'y  p:irdon  for  mentioning  ins-  heroine  in  such  company,  am 
hasten  to  assure  him  that,  except  in  her  over- readiness  ta  take  the  puhli 
into  her  confiilfnce,  wc  find  no  lack  of  feminine  qualities  in  her;  indeed' 
his  treble  seems  to  u^  :i  little  overdone,  and  sometimes  the  falsetto  becomi 
tiresome.     This  is  the  natural  result  of  such  a  mifitake;  each  sex,  io 
circumstances  exagger.ites  the  chnracteri sties  of  the  other.     HnwOTer, 
autobiography  would  in  any  case  have  been  an  unsuitable  form  for  the 
history  of  Conetance  Lisle.     Miss  Bronie  rightly  chooses  that  way  of 
expressing   herself;  her  narrations  are  all  coulidences ;  the  sense  of  a 
vivid,  intense  personality  is  forced  upon  us  as  in  real  life  we  only  feel 
it  in  cUvae  intimacy ;   and  at  that   (ociis  unreserve  becomes   natnmt. 
But  whoever  desires  to  paint  a  picture  of  which  the  main  impression  i 
ineaut  to  be  wonianlysoftncss  should  never  let  his  heroine  tell  us  auytliin 
nlmnt  herself  of  which  sncti  a  woman  conld  not  inform  an  acquuintance.' 
The  heroine  of  Miss  Austen's  "  Persuasion,"  to  whom,  we  are  toM, 
there  was  a  striking  likeness  in  the  heroine  ol  Sir  Perceval,  could  neve, 
have  written  down  the  story  of  her  love,  especially  if,  as  in  the  Mi 
before  us,  it  was  love  unrecjnited.      Unreserve  is  a  cliaracteristic  of  ou 
day,  and  Mr.  Shortbouse,  in  this  ctse  ns  in  that  of  sex,  seems  to  ns  tn 
bare  cxoggerAted  the  side  of  life  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.      He  is 
not  really  at  home  in  this  Victorian  era.    The  chief  part  of  Sir  Perceval 
is   in   tone  historicul.      There   is   a   certain   dignity  of  phrase    and 
elaborateness    uf  descriiilion    which,   appropriate    to    a    record   of  the 
pastj  seem  stilted  and  pom[>ou£  where  all  the  accessories  are  familiar. 
The  reader  feels  throughout^  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  oarra- 
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live,  eometlun^  uf  the  seuso  of  anacbroiusm  at  its  liei^lit  in  oue 
pas^a^,  where  a  gi^cst,  at  some  festivity  of  abaut  ISSO,  Treors  tights 
and  lufiles  tu  Ui&  siiiit  ali^ves.  In  a  picture  of  the  past,  it  wguld 
bo  uf  very  Ilttlu  iiiipurtuncc  to  drets  thu  sons  ia  tha  uusliime  uf  the 
fathfi's,  but  in  a  iM-riod  witliiii  livini^  memory  the  little  slip  becomes 
coiUipi<ju9U!>.  Oc  to  turn  to  weightier  matttris,  Mr.  Sborthouse  must 
surely  know  thut  puoplu  of  quality  do  itul,  iu  real  lile^  speak  of  theui- 
ckIvus  as  "  nobles,"  but  he  loses  sigbt  of  the  nddity  of  this  dialect  in  the 
fact  th:it  it  corrwpunds  to  u  state  of  feeling  which  once  actually  ex- 
isted ;  lie  is  reUirtiiti^ju  ihoti^bt  to  a  ttm«  wbtiii  ibe  divitiiuii  of  noble  aud 
roturier  was  a  wlitnt  fact,  [irescnt  to  the  mind  of  every  one  withoat  any 
asuociatiun  of  vuigarity ;  aud  be  forgvt^  that  thu  is  uo  longer  true. 
But  we  must  nut  let  our  ouLicv  uf  a  work  iuspirud  by  a  noble  iileab 
consist  entirely  of  fdult-finding.  The  booh  li.is  a  charm  which  it 
is  u«t  ver)-  easy  to  describe,  au  atmospbere  of  lumtDOus  purity  seems 
to  i>ervadti  it ;  and  then  again  it  has  a  bigb  moral  ptir^)05e,  aud  breathes 
a  spirit  of  broad  Catholic  fiUth.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  not 
enough  to  set  ap  a  novel,  we  would  ur^e  that  a  book  which  gives  us 
this  bus  Bomo  great  mei'it,  however  we  lubel  it.  Like  everythiug  else 
in  the  tate  this  moral  aim  is  a  little  iudi&tiiict.  An  interesting  ItHter 
iu  the  Sj/txtator  for  November  15,  &ugg^>bts  an  interpretation  with 
ivhieh  tbe  ussoelations  of  the  title  uro  fully  in  harmony;  the  two 
heroines  according  to  this  view,  uro  meant  to  symbolize  tlie  laith  of 
the  p.ist  wlucb  the  hero  deserts  iur^'lar  the  uiore  attractive "  belicl' 
in  "  .Socialism,  idealism,  nnd  artistic  allurements,"  but  to  which  he  strives 
to  return,  and  whivh  duwua  upon  him  in  th«  hour  of  death.  We  do  not 
aicree  with  the  editorial  eriticiuni  ou  that  letter,  tliat  allegory  m  bad  ait ; 
^'ttl  the  most  impressive  art  appears  to  us  to  bear  some  relation  to  what 
may  be  called  alleyory,  but  if  ilr.  .'iboilhonse  bad  this  meaninj;  he 
would  surely  have  uiudu  lus  Suuiulist  heroine  lebs  noble  a  cliaructer,  and 
not  have  contrasted  her  licroic  death  with  the  life  of  a  bidy  who  seems  to 
do  nothing  lutire  dtlfieultor  arduous  than  go  reguUrly  to  church.  To  us 
the  moral  intention  would  rather  appear  to  represent  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "Inafimuch  asyc  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  tny  brctlircn, 
ye  dill  it  unto  me."  Christianity — bo  we  imagine  Mr.  Shortbouso  to 
tratulate  bis  narrative  into  dogma — is  pntsent  wherever  man  dies  for  man, 
and  the  atbeistie  girl  who  throws  away  her  bright  young  Ufe  rather  than 
let  as  old  womun  die  unteuded  in  a  cottage,  eonfeiiae^  Christ  iu  de«d  fur 
more  emphatically  than  she  can  deny  him  in  wuid;  while  the  fact  that 
her  lover  makes  a  similar  .<tacrihce  seems  to  set  a  seal  on  their  anion, 
and  justify  the  instinct  by  which  the  Cliristiau  heroine  refuses  tt>  cuuio 
between  them,  even  though  Sir  Peioival  I'anciefi  his  love  fur  her  the  mow 
real.  But  it  is  possihle  that  these  interpretations  are  not  really  so  in- 
compatible us  Lbey  appear. 

If  these  considerations  take  too  stern  an  aspect  to  be  appropriate  in  a 
review  of  fictioti,  the  reader  will  find  it  a  welcome  change  to  turn  to  the 
last  work  of  Mr,  Henry  James.*  lie  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  try- 
ing to  make  a  single  reader  wiser  or  better  by  his  writings.  He  copies 
more  or  loss  the  world  ns  it  is,  and  recognUKcs  the  existence  of  philan- 
thropic endeavour  as  a  taste  of  the  day  ;  but  he  is  far  too  dainty  an  artist 
to  allow  hiniseli'  to  be  "earnest"  about  that  or  anything  else.  There 
*  "  The  Priaooas  CuaniaMima,"  by  Hbury  James.    MaoouUwi  &  Co. 
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M  is  bim  ■  Tan  of  ijvpathjr  with  pitiest,  rtmggling,  gaetad 
aixl  the  Amerieui  rttptci  for  woibmi  ;  bat  except  for  tneae  indicatinu 
of  kottkHi  fccli^,  we  eaa  pronise  the  friTolooa  reader  whom  we  hsn 
waraed  ajgtiiMC  Mr.  Mallock  and  Hr.  ^torthooK,  that  he  maf  fwnw 
"  7^  Friaem  CBsunaKtma  '  from  bc^innitig  to  end  witboat  penttn^ 
a  gliauaer  of  a  OMmctioo  or  a  amal  aUtidiird.  Aa  to  bit  othar 
chaoctcrwtiei,  we  owa  that  oar  critieiiai  voaLd  be  tha'.  of  rngBotituu 
who  take*  hia  aUnd  bj  a  fair  mwnehsa  in  tb«  Pokoe  of  "^th,  ud 
neaDuig  to  be  hij^bl/  oomphtneoUrjr,  eagUiaaa,  *'  How  tediou*  Da» 
ia ;  tiow  eac— ivdy  ledioos  !  '  Mr.  James  is  always  witty,  uhI, 
trit,  we  fredf  alknr,  ia  ooe  of  the  rareat  gifta  of  Itterattirf,  umI 
one  of  the  tooiit  oonaervatiTe ;  but  aarely  it  ought  to  have  soiortbiiig 
to  oontCTTC.  A  meal  of  spicea  is  ta  little  palatable  oa  whulawaMu 
However,  what  we  are  now  concerned  to  urge  is  that  apiee  mad  to 
diifruise  the  flavour  of  tainted  meat  U  worse  than  waated.  Than  n 
•0  little  moat  here  that  perhaps  Ibe  reader  will  feel  dtsgwt  u 
much  out  of  place  as  approbation,  bat  the  moral  effect  of  fiction  aepradi 
not  OD  what  it  narrates,  bat  what  it  sog^tA.  The  lUtlitfa-Amnicso 
lady,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Jamee  draws  so  elaborately,  may  be  iutmded 
by  him  to  be  a  person  of  spotless  character ;  but'  tbe  ac^unt  of  htt 
intercoitnie  with  the  hero  baa  recalled  to  our  miod  that  of  a  6oe  lad; 
ID  London  with  Tom  Jones,  and  the  coarsened  of  tHelding  items  to 
uamuch  nearer  piiritythan  tbe  suggestive  decommof  Mr.  James.  Fietim 
cannot  escape  the  rcspooeibility  ot*  evoking  such  remiuisceaces.  Take  ta 
into  the  atmotiphenj  of  vice,  aud  it  avails  □othin<;  to  inform  us  that  tveij 
IKrsonagc  with  whom  we  are  conoemed  plnoged  intuit  from  merecuiiofit;. 
The  novel  iThioh  gives  uu  to  understand  t^t  its  suggestion!  of  vril  an 
misleading,  thongh  it  employ  langtiagc  which  will  bar  reading' aloud  ii 
the  drawing-room,  is  an  mucli  more  cormjAing  timn  a  picture  of  lawW 
paseion  as  the  Gre  of  passion  ia  more  deansing  than  the  cloie  atne- 
Bpberti  of  the  laboratory.  To  our  mind,  **  Tom  Jones  "  is  better  rBi£B| 
i'or  a  young  girt  ttian  a  vtudy  of  a  man's  relations  with  women.  whiA 
is  perpetually  making  the  reader  ask,  "What  does  this  mean?"  U 
mattera  little  how  such  a  question  is  answered.  Tbe  evil  thing  is,  tfait 
it  should  be  ashed. 

Princeiitf  Casamassiraa  is  a  ntudy  of  tbe  new  Socialism,  a  piettnt  nf 
the  seething  revolutionary  enei^y  and  feverish  deslractiveneiK  wfcidi 
bos,  to  many  iu  our  day,  taken  the  place  of  the  Cbritttiaiiity  tbey  turn 
abandoned.  Such  a  feeling  is  a  anbicot  as  legitimate  for  the  urttKt  as  it  \ti 
problem  obligatory  on  the  mon^st.  Perhaps  a  trne  picture  of  tbit 
titriiii<,'e  voloAiiif:  niiinircstaliou  of  our  time,  with  its  lurid  backgrooBi 
might  Le  the  most  valuable  contribution  than  an  artist  could  make  ta 
the  student.     IJut  the  picture  of  suoh  a  subject,  in  the  dotn'  frf 

touch  of  Mr.  James — a  etudy   where  the  tastes  of  a  vulgu:  ,   ^lA 

tlaim  impartial  interest  with  the  reconstruction  of  Society,  and  where  i 
guid  bat  wakeful  curiosity  is  the  atmosphere  through  which  wi 
^rd  life,  deoth,  roan,  woman,  and  the  empty  space  when  Ood  bn 
,)isl]«d — lor  whom  has  suob  a  picture  any  value?     If  mant^  bai 
t   its  siinelity,  if  reverence  for  huraau   life   is   to   be   r^arded  as  u 
etc   superstition,   then    let   us    enter    at    Iea.sl    into  a  dfaantie 
ipathy  with  those  tvho  attack  the  old  order  of  which  these  thii^  ■* 
It  is  not  difficult,  for  the  moment,  to  uh«  their  potat  <l 
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view.  Onr  civilization  is  not  so  triumphant  a  eucccss  bat  irhat  wo 
can  Bjnip»t)iize  with  tlioso  who,  inteut  on  the  gulf  between  what  it 
.professoi  and  what  it  is,  desire  to  sweep  it  into  nothingness.  For 
car  own  part  we  can  take  up  with  positive  rofreshment  after  the 
*'Priuct;»»Ca«ama88ima"«uchawork  as  "Laudon  Deecroft,"*  ao  artless 
and  to  our  mind  pathetic  eObrt  to  express,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
the  writtr'a  belief  that  Society  has  only  to  abolish  religion  and  interest 
on  money,  and  also  to  make  wa^es  u  ahare  of  CApitJil,  in  ord«r  to  brin^ 
heaven  to  cartii.  Hatred  is  not  kg  remote  from  reverence  as  dilet- 
tantism is.  Those  who  would  destroy  the  old  order  nre  at  one  with  us 
as  to  its  importance ;  as  for  those  to  whom  it  supplies  a  neutral 
background  for  the  colouring  of  a  dainty  brueh,  we  feel  their  Eervico 
to  art  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  which  they  render  to  struggling, 
snfferiog-  men  nnd  women,  seeking  guldauoe  though  the  wUderooe*  of 
life,  aud  hope  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Besant's  vivid  and  interesting  novel  (of  which  W8  have  to  notice 
a  secoud  uditiou)  ulTurds  us  an  example  of  the  prevalence  of  those  ideas 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Socialism  and  the  problems  in 
-which  they  originate,  scon  through  a  better  medium  than  the  colonred 
I  glass  of  a  frivolous  curiosity.     Tlie  claims  of  criticism  nnd  the  limits  oC 
allotted  space  foroo  ua,  however,  to  turn  from  an  excellent  plot,  a  bril- 
liant dramatic  development,  a  fair  amount  of  character-painting  and  a 
noble  aim,  to  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  Afr.  Besant'u  sparkle  and 
uatho^u  ill  perhaps  conceal  from  the  readers  of  the  "Children  of  tiibcon.''t 
The  twin  sisters  in  whom  the  eye  of  interested  pursuit  nnd  disinterested 
affection  alike  fail  to  discern  any  difference  of  origin,  but  of  whom  one 
is  the  daughter  of  a  baronet  of  anuient  family,  tiie  other  of  n  trasher- 
woman  and  a  burghir,  brought  up   by  the  graeiou-i  Lwly  Mildred  in 
designed  oonfuxiou  with  her  own  child,  that  the  heireis^  may  not  have 
one  education  and  the  charity  child  another;  these  two  are  ajiparently 
intended  to  symbolize  the  human  race  that  our  artificial  an-angcment« 
of  rich  and  poor  divide  in  hostile  camps  ;  while  the  heiress,  who,  mis- 
taking herself  for  the   charity  child,  sets  forth   to  dwell  among  her 
bretliren,   typifies  the  duty  to  which  Mr.   Besant  would  awaken  her 
daw.     It  ia  impossible  to  exaggerate  our  sympathy  with  his  aim,  and 
our  admiration  for  the  imagination  and  artistic  [lower  shown  in  the 
parable  which  clothes  it  is  great ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  to  represent 
the  diflereuceofriuh  and  poor  under  such  a  parable  is  to  disguise  iti>  worst 
diftieulties   and  suggest  hones  reepecting  their  nolution,    which  must 
result  in  the  inertia  of  despair.  No  view  of  social  difficulties  can  be  less 
fruitful  than  that  which,  r^arding  the  poor  as  the  victims  of  the  rich, 
agsumes  that  sympathy  in  the  higher  classes  would  make  life  easy  for  the 
lowest.     But  this  is  the  heresy  of  noble  minds,  and  it  is  set  forth  here 
with  brilliancy,  vigour,  and  a  sympathy  that  has  recalled  to  us  the  days 
of  Christian  Socialism  and  the  tinest  work  of  Charlea  Kingsley. 

This  new  sympathy  with  suHering  is  not  less  marked  in  the  collection 
of  vivid,  but  too  photographic  sketches  of  the  Napoleonic  struggle  with 
Russia,;  given  by  Count  1'ulRtoi.    lb  leaves  much  to  be  desirad  from  the 

*  "  Luulon  I>wcraft :  a  SodalutiaaoTel.''  By  Laotl  Ramie;.  William  Kmtm  :  TIid 
New  Templr  I'reu. 

t  "  The  Ohililren  of  fiaxson."     By  Walter  H«MUit,     aiatto  &  Wiadu*. 

;  "  War  wjd  Peace,"  by  Count  Lyof  Toktoi.  Vizetolly  &,  Co..  CaUwrina  Stt«et, 
Strand. 
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point  of  view  of  the  artis-t.     Woarelipwiltlered  by  the  thronged  canvn^ 
evrryinoh  of  which  woms  filial  with  eqiinJ  euro;  th*  c  vp  finds  no  repoM.lw' 
^iiidiiuce,  but  wandenvdiEtr)icl.cd  nuioQtr  hurryiii;^,  cliaii'jiu';  ciowde  ;  anil 
fix  PR  on   a  fiimiliar  lace  only  to  lose  t<tght  oi'  it  tmmediutely.      Such  a 
work  needod  extreme  Btitsh  and  fastidioQeneas  in  its  renderiof;,  itad  w« 
feel  6ure  that  much  of  the  tedium  of  the  social  portion  must  be  due  toi 
the  anfortiinatti  dialect  of  the  translator.    His  proper  model  would  have 
Wen  Walter  Scott ;  not  so  much  that  the  Waverley  novels  are  writteaiii 
the  best  Enfjlish  of  the  actuai  ilnte  (1805-lC)  ;  ruthor  that  in  them  we 
find  thiit  hint  of  atmosphere  which  is  what  we  need  to  make  os  realtn 
that   we  are  contemplating;   a   period   already  part   of  biatorj-.    But 
i\iK  dTavmtiit  persona-  of  "War  and  Pence  "  talk  in  the  very  latest 
doDg  of  the  hour;  o  high-bred  mother,  for  instance  (and  ntmost  ewir 
one  in  the  story  is  a  prince  or  prince**),  exhorts  her  sou.  in  preparing 
his  interview  with  q  pureon  whom  it  is  di'sirable  to  conciliate,  "  Be  nice 
to  him/'  an  expression  which   would   have  conveyed  to  the  contem- 
pomritfs  of  Austerlitz  a  totally  ditlerent  nitfnning  from  "soyes  aioiulile, " 
which  is  what  the  writer  intends  to  convey  by  it.    The  criticism  may 
bo  s  trivial  one,  but  trifles  spoil  n  picture  of  high  life.      However, 
wc  doubt   whether   the  social    sketches    would    be    brilliant,    under 
any  amount  of  polish.      But   if   the   reader  of  fiction   lay  down  the 
bnok  with  a  ccitnin  di^^sati^fiction,  the    student   of    history    and  the 
friend   of  peace    vviU   linger   over  it    with   pratitnde.     Not   that   (Jio 
horrore  of  war  arc  here  dwelt  upon  at  any  len^U;  we  see  nothing 
of  that  awful  devastation  in  the  wake  of  a  conqueror  on  which  Hanm- 
bal    in   bis    le<n:ndary   dream    was    forbidden  to  look,    and    are  not 
shown  mmrli  of  ihe  actual  miseries  of  a  field  of  battle.     NcvcrthelcM  we 
h;ive   never  taken   up  a   book   which    more    brought  home  to  us  the 
dreary  wrctcliedness  of  war.     The  author  wipes  out  tlie  glamour   from 
the  pictnrc  of  the  battlc-HcId,  representing  it  not  only  as  a  srpne  of 
iinguisli    and   death,   bub  also  of  those  petty   worries  fur    which  we 
itiako  room  in  the  arrangements  of  overy  day.     Here  they  all  are,  the 
trivial    misundei-filandint;   and     mistjikc — all    that  wc   allow    for    in  a 
journey,   a  picnif,  u  ball— lliey  nie<;t   us   on    the    battle-field    which 
save  Pitt  his  dfath-blow.     Is  it  well  to  photograph  this  sidi;   of  wor? 
Photography  tran   never  be  oilier  than  a  dangw  to  art,  and   society 
may   ultimntely   reach    a  position    in   which   the   master    of  fiction 
might  have  as  Iiis  sole  aim   to  bring  home  to  the  mind  those  nationd 
objects  for  which  a  nation   may  rightly  condemn   its  eons  to  all  the 
varied  wretchedness  uhich  tliefiO  volumes  depict.     But  wc  do  not  think 
that  sta(e  of  things  is  yet  pren;nt,a«d  we  cannot  but  welcome  everj* 
Work  which  show*  us  the  reality  of  almost  the  most  awful  event  that  a 
nation  can  confront.    The  following  quotation  will  show  that  Cooat 
Tolstoi  is  not  unable  to  appreciate  this  side  of  war  also ;  while  the 
English  will  also  enable  the  reader  to  correct  any  i>xaggeration  of  a 
criticism  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  social  portions  of  the  work  : — 

"  It  vsx  now  pftst  noon,  anil  the  weather  had  cleared  ;  a  brilliant  sun  was 
moving  westTi-nrd  ovit  the  Danube  and  the  surtounfling  bills ;  the  air  was 
windless,  rent  now  .-iiifl  then  by  the  bugle  call  iind  shout  of  tlte  enemy.  The 
French  had  ceased  firing,  and  for  »ointt  distance  nothing  was  to  b«  Keen  birt 
the  patrols.  There  was  in  the  air  tlint  iad^finnble  aeuse  of  distance,  eouootiK 
and  immeasurable,  which  Iie«  between  tn'o  hostile  armies  face  to  faos.     Odc 
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fTtep  b^yoTK^  tlic  boiindiirj*  on  eiUicr  fUdm  lio.^  sonietliing  tliat  suggi^als  Unit  utliur 
hoiimlary  which  dividtr0  tlie  doAil  from  tho  living.  Whu  is  it?  la  it  the 
drvni  unknown  of  iuffcring  luid  dentil  ?  What  is  it  ? — just  beyond  that  field, 
on  the  other  sido  of  thnt  tree,  of  thnl  rf>of  on  whicli  iho  sun  ia  uhining? — 
Who  can  tc}l,  und  who  docs  not  wish  to  know  ?  Tho  aoldicr  fear ^  nnd  yet  longs 
10  eras?  the  lino,  tor  he  ftroU  thnt,  sooner  or  Inter,  \\e.  tnu^,  nnd  thar  then  he 
■will  know  what  lies  boyond  as  siirely  as  he  will  know  what  lies  beyond  this  life," 

Wc  choose  for  very  ditl'LTciit  rensons  two  pictures  of  that  theme  grow- 
ing much  movii  common  tlmn  it  usetl  to  be — an  unliappv  raiirriuge — 
tw  a  few  woitls  of  comment.  Oor  readers  have  <lonlitless  lon^  ago 
made  lip  their  minds  on  Mr.  McCirtby's  novel,*'  though  we  do  not  tliink 
its  power  has  l>een  ^nerally  appriHiiuteil,  perhaps  because  of  its  paioful- 
noss.  Our  object  in  referrinjj  to  tliis  powerful  str-ry  is  to  protest  against 
one  part  of  its  teachhl^^  The  author  has  named  his  novel  pnm.irily  of 
course  to  indicate  thnt  his  hero  is  a  member  of  tlie  Cabinet;  but  we  gather 
that  his  intention  is  to  paint  a  character  to  which  the  words  may  he  nppU> 
cable  in  a  deeper  meaning.  And  yet  this  peerWs  knight,  sewngthat  the 
woman  to  whom  he  has  bet-n  attracted  from  the  first  is  iniserable  with  her 
Iiuslwind,  and,  knowinj;  the  precipice  on  which  she  stind<i,  lets  her  know 
that  he  loves  her !  lit  this  Mr.  MuCarthr's  idea  of  the  demeanour  of  a 
BtTong  and  honourable  man  towards  a  weak  girl  ?  There  arc  many  signs 
among  «s  that  the  sacredness  of  marringc  is  not  what  it  was  ;  none  seems 
to  UE  more  telling  than  the  fact  that  a  picture  of  a  good  man's  relatiooF 
to  a  good  woman  should  contain  such  an  incidenL  We  rejoice  to  find, 
in  tho  first  attempt  of  .1  new  writer — wliich  we  would  associate  witb  Mr. 
McCarthy's  novel  solely  on  the  ground  of  an  analogous  subject — an  ideal 
of  duty  as  much  higher  as  the  workmanship  in  which  it  is  set  forth  is 
weaker.  "  The  Fawcetts  and  the  Garods  "t  is  the  mo«t  nncqiial  novel 
vre  have  to  notice,  and  the  title  curiously  indicates  the  inequality  of 
sympathy  which  restiLls  in  this  inequality  of  production,  the  sketch,  of  the 
rustic  FawcetU  recilling  Mrs.  G;iskeirs  best  work,  while  that  of  thv 
baronet's  family  never  rises  above  the  ordinary  circulating  library 
level.  The  cinmsy,  reverent  devotion  of  the  uncouth  Cumbrian  boor 
to  bis  frivolous  sister-in-lflw,  ami  his  pitying  faithfulness  to  her  afl«f 
her  fall,  arc  touched  with  power;  and  though  neither  she  iior  her 
seducer  have  much  interest^  and  the  hushand  is  a  little  indistinct, 
yet  tliis  relation  gives  a  sweetness  as  well  as  freshness  to  the 
whole.  Fiction  has  much  to  answer  for  in  tlie  belief  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  happy  relation  between  man  ami  wmnuu  except  thnt  which 
contemplates  marriage,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  a  young  writer  set  the 
keynoto  of  another  strain  of  interest.  The  motive  is  weakened  by  ite 
rcpetitiuu  in  the  aristocratic  half  of  tho  tale.  The  baronet's  devotion 
to  a  nattiral  d.iugbter  of  liis  father's  seems  intended  to  take  up  the 
air  in  the  treble,  but  has  tho  elTect  of  repeating  it  un  an  instrument  both 
i'ccble  and  out  of  tune. 

If  some  of  tlic  novels  we  have  noticed  sutler  from  confusing  the  novel 
with  the  essay,  the  «ame  teudency,  in  a  rathi7r  rarer  form,  bluru  the 
lines  wliieh  divide  fictiou  from  biography.  The  author  of  "  Arthur 
Hamilton  "  X  has  deliberately  attempted  to  mislciul  his  readers,  and  has 

•  "Tho  Right  Kimotirabli^."     By  Juittin  ML-Cartiiv.  M.I*.  «Bil   Mm.  Pr^d.     Ch»tto 
nnd  Wiojua.  +  ''TIib  I'«wc«(«  nnrl  (i.-irnds."  hy  .Siitnath.  J.  &  K.  M»x«reU, 

«  "Arthur  UAtntiton."     Ky  Cbmtophvr  Carr,     Lvttdon:  K«iJmi  P»nl  <c  Co, 
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M  far  succeeded,  tbat  tDaoy  a  pilj^nin,  vre  bavo  heard,  1ui£  visited  a 
certain  cliarcliyard   to  seek  for  the  grave    of  ODo  of  his  cbaroctan ; 
and   even   ftomc   reriewers    h:)ve    been    taken    lu.      There    is    great 
cleverness   in   sach   an   achievement,   but  it   Boems   to   us   clererneBs 
thrown  away.     NVc  would  contrast  it  mth  a  littlt;  sketch  noticed  by  os 
on  a  former  occasion — "  Mark  Rntherford,"  which  ;,'iveH  the  reader  aU 
that  fiction  cm   embody  of  the   interest  of  hiogrnphy — tb(»e  thooghis 
and  observations  on  life  which  gronp  themselvca  most  naturally  raaoi) 
an  ideal  character,  and  reveal  more  of  the  actual  retiults  of  experience 
than  can  ever  be  t^ld  in  the  narrative  of  literal  fact.     Arthur  Hamilton, 
on  the  other  han'J,  although  a  deliberate  pretence,  carried  even   to  the 
point  of  apolouizio^    for    the    "fictional'    character    of  »ome    of  tike 
incidents,  holds  ito  r&il  experience  in  solution,  but  impnisacs  us  merely 
as  the   clever  imaginings  of  a  yoong  writer   ignorant  of  life.    Tlie 
incideuts  depend  for  their  int«refft  on  t3ic  false  suppoeitioa  that  they 
really   happened,   and    the    characters,  though   distinct   and  life-like, 
aro  mere  studies  for  a  picture   which  is  never  even  dcsij^ned.     How- 
ever,    the  book    has    been  ea^rly  read    (we   have    liKtrd  of  a  third 
perufial  by  the  Knrae  reader),  it  contains  here  and  there  several  fragments 
of  thought,  and  we  see  eiioiit;h  power  in  it  to  make  us  desirous  of  another 
work  from  tho  same  band,  oonstructcd  on  more  artistic  principles.    The 
tendency  to  provide  the  readers  of  fiction  with  pictures  of  life  which 
could  only  be  valuable  as  wntribotions  to  a  real  biography  is  growii^ 
common  in  novels  of  less  preteiision.     "  ANortheni  l.ily/'  for  instance, 
is  accurately  dcscribecl  *  by  its  second  title,  as   "  Fire  Years  of  an  nn- 
eventful  Life;  "and,  though  it  gives  evidence  of  some  power  of  chanieter- 
painttn?,  and  a  latent  sprinj^  of  pathos,  yet  it  does  not  really  oiin  at 
filling  the  blank  of  events  with  any  other  kind  of  intcresit.     Nearly  the 
same   may    be  said  of  the  even  ellghtev  production  which    we   liaro 
coupled  with  it.     Tlie   two    may  be  sst  side  by  fide  as  specimens  of 
that    p.i.<i!iion    for   dcscribinj^  commonplace    life    which  is  perhajM  an 
indirect  result  of  the  rcvureiice  for  fact  communicated  to  literature  by 
science,  and  which,  reproducing  the  desnltorines-s  of  experience  in  a 
manner  utterly  hostile  to  art,  show  the  injurious  character  ol'  that  impulse 
in  the  form  which  it  has  at  present. 

We  must  make  apace  to  nntic^e  two  charming  pictures  of  child-life 
publafihed  since  our  last  record.  Miss  Mont^mcry'a  "  Transformed"'*" 
is  not  a  book  for  children  ;  we  are,  indeed,  very  glad  tbat  she  has  given 
her  Biories  a  form  which  prni^lHimH  them  not  to  be  written  for  children. 
We  cannot  but  feci  her  one  of  the  many  sinners  of  our  age  by  whom 
the  bloom  of  uuconsciousncss  has  been  wiped  away  from  childhood;  and 
boys  and  girls  have  learnt  to  eeo  tlienvKelves,  not  like  old-fashioned 
children  as  good  and  naughty,  but  as  picturesque  beiugs,  whose 
□augbtiness  has  an  attractive  charm,  and  whose  very  imperfectiona  of 
dialect  arc  worth  nccurate  record.  Nnt  only  as  a  literary  critic,  but  as 
the  stern  moraliet,  would  we  make  our  protest  a^inat  a  view  of  child- 
hood which  ro'js  it  of  its  truest  happiness  and  its  most  appropriate 
discipline,  lloth  are  utterly  lost  when  the  mirror  shows  a  child  the 
moat  important  denizea  of  his  world.     Having  relieved    tbo  oritieal 
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impaUe  tiy  this  burst  of  abuse,  let  ns  hasten  to  recommend  Miss 
Mont^mery'a  last  story  to  readers  of  both  ^exes  and  all  ages  betwoeu 
ei?liteen  and  elg-lity.  If  thoy  will  skip  a  tiresome  chapter  describiiii^  a 
ccJl  At  a  country •hou'ie,  put  in,  we  suppose,  tn  vindicate  the  ntattis  of 
the  book  ne  a  novel  of  manners,  and  another  at  the  end  where  the 
trauRformation  of  a  hard  und  worldly  man  by  llie  pra('ioi]3  brightness 
of  a  little  child  is  rcdesoribed — they  will  peruse  an  almost  fiiiilt1«»s 
little  romance,  fragrant  M'iih  reminiscence  of  the  inlliience  of  childhood. 
With  tbe  exception  we  have  mentioned,  our  only  ciiticism  would  be 
the  extremely  minute)  one  thnt  the  hero  alvays  mentions  his  father 
by  the  hideous  name  of  "  Puppy  " — a  blemish  worth  noting,  because  it 
is  a  cniicisihion  to  that  patronizing-  attituiht  of  children  toirardB  their 
parents  which  is  indeed  a  strong  characteristic  of  oar  day,  hut  which 
we  are  Bure  Mies  Montgomery's  well-brought-up  little  friend  woidd  never 
have  permitted  himseir.  A  like,  hut  worse,  mistake,  spoils  Mrs.  Mole- 
worth's  little  tale.'**  The  hero,  a  farmer's  son  of  nine  years  old,  telU 
Ihe  mother  of  an  invalid  friend  that  she  is  very  beautiful,  describes  her 
eyes  as  for;^t-me'noti;,  and  demeans  himself  towards  her  altogether  as 
the  hero  of  an  irsthelic  novel.  This  comes  of  our  ceasing  to  appre- 
ciate modesty  as  a  characteristic  of  childhood.  When  we  ga  on  to  sav 
thai  the  tale  in  which  this  jarring  note  occura  has  enough  Bweetness 
aod  harmony  to  enable  us  almost  to  forgot  it,  we  feel  that  we  have  paid 
it  a  very  high  compliment  indeed.  The  story  (which  Ua»  no  otlier  trace 
of  the  heresy  of  our  day  about  children),  and  only  one  otlii^r  tinw  jn  the 
slnr  which  it  costs  on  the  simpli"^  life  trom  which  the  hero  cmerpes,  has 
no  much  resemblance  to  George  Afacdonald's  "  At  the  Back  of  the  Nortit 
Wind,"  that  we  feel  sure  the  resemblance  must  be  accidental.  Hisalle- 
f^ry,  symholi^fing  by  the  cold  wind  those  stem  influenocs  of  life  which 
are  revealed  to  those  that  know  them  from  within  as  gracious  mini- 
atrants  of  blessin';,  is  eo  ditTurcnt  from  hers,  that  she  would  Uaxc  taken 
poins  to  express  it  by  a  dillercnt  imagery,  we  should  think,  if  f  he  had 
known  of  the  other.  Thnt  so  sweet  and  pure  a  "  parable  of  nnlurv '' 
fihould  be  tainted  hero  and  there  with  scutimentalirm  is,  nre  suppose, 
the  inevitable  drawback  of  being  a  popular  writer  for  the  renders  of 
our  day. 

Jui.u  Wbugvood. 


II.— GENKR.VL    LITERATURE. 


[         fiiocitAriiY. — Mr.  C.  K.  Norton,  thinking — erroneously  we  believe — 

I      that  Mr.  Fronde's  Life  of  Carlyle,  which  in  hi.i  opinion  makes  a  new 

hi(^raphy  ncceasjiry,  makes  it  at  the  same  time  impracticable,  contents 

liimKlf  in  the  meantime  with  editing  a  selection  from  Carlylc's  early 

letters,t  >Q  order  to  correct  some  of  Uto  wrong  imprceeionB  Mr.  Fronde's 

[     work  has  nprcad  abroad.    The  most  interesting  are  the  letters  to  Miss 

J      "Welsh  before  theic  marriage,  which  help  to  put  their  mutual  relations 

in  a  different  light  from  Mr.  Fronde's  accouut  of  them,     Mr.  Norton 
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()uvot«s  an  appendix  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  tbnse  points,  anil  is  aUe 
completely  to  disprove  some  of  Mr.  Froudc's  views,  and  to  convict  hii^H 
of  some  (arelennecs  in  copfin<;  the  letters  on  which  his  Tiens  n-elj|H 
founded.     Mr.  Fronde  is  sometimes    unrenBonubly  blamed   for  liavin^^ 
an  opinion  of  his  own  on  thiB  subject  unfuvoiirable  to  the  Carlyle-4,  bat 
the  troe  way  of  meeting  him  i»  to  ]>iiblifiU  the  evidence  that  i-efute«  him, 
and  to  th.')t  end  Air.  Norton's  book  is  au  impurlant  and  entiirtainia^ 
contribution. — The  American  mind  ie  at  present  much  occupied  with  the 
records  of  the  Civil  Wai:  and  its  heroes,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  fruits 
of  this  occupation   is  a  thick  volume    of  "  Reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  by  dieting-uished   men  uf  his  time.*     The  idea  i«  a  good  one, 
and   is  duo  to   Mr.  'Ihorndike   Uiee,  editor  of  the  North    ATii^rioan 
Review,  who  himself  contributes  one  of  the  most  interesting'  chapters 
thti  book  contains.    Among  the  other  contributors  ate  Geuend  Grant, 
ifr.  "Washbume  (late  U.S.  Minister  to  France),  General  Butler,  Walt 
Whitman,  Mr.  Hugh  MacCiilloch  (of  the  Treasury),  H.  W.   Beecher, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Mr.   C.  A.  Djna,  &c.     Besides  several  excellent 
portraits  of  Lincoln  at  variaus  periods  of  life,  the  book  is  illustrated  by 
portraits  of  most  of  the  contributors,  of  n'hom  a  short  biography  is  abo 
^iven  iu  an  appendix.     Of  course  we  get  many  of  the  racy  stories 
lor  which  Lincoln  is  famous,  but   we  have   also   many   an  incident 
illustrating  the  courage,  the  simple,  honest,    large  heart,  the  insight 
and  resources  of  this  great  patriot  and  ruler,  whose  character,  judging 
from    the  tone    of  many    of  these    reminiscences,    seems  to  have  lefl 
39  deep  nn    impress  and   attracted  oven   greater  interest  in  America 
than   AVoshiugton's.      He   i£    thought,  at  any   rate,    more    typieailf 
American ;  Washington  being,  after  all,  an  KngUgh  gentleman  of  the  best 
type,  but  Lincoln  a  native  product  ofthe  life  of  the  West, — "  Australiana; 
or  My  Enrly  L)fe,''t  ^  the  title  of  an  eutortainiug  uecount  of  thini^s  in 
Victoria  in  the  enrly  duys  of  the  colony,  by  Richmond  Henty,  ibc  first 
white  native  of  the  first  H-tlleuient  in  that  colony.     He  here  curries  as 
through  divers  adventurus   iu  the  station  life  of  the  pioneer    times, 
through  hunting  and  bushrani;ing;  he  takes  us  among  the  bWk  fellows, 
now  a  mere  reminiscence  of  the  p9stj  on  whaling  expeditions  in  F(<rt- 
land  Bay,   now  a  rerainiiiceiice   too,  though  only  »>  lately  as  1880  a 
whale  was  caught  ha  {at  away  aa  Behring's  Straits,  with    u   barpooR 
branded  "Henty,    1S3S,"  stuck  in    it.— Mr.    H.    L.    Lodge's  Life    of 
Alexander  Hamilton,' J  in  Mr.  Morse's  Berics  of  "American  Slat^^ 
men,"  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  public  work  of  that  remai^^J 
able  man,   and  of  the  history  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  part;  W^ 
leaves  the  man  himself  rather  a  Bhadowy  figure  in  the  middle  of  it  all. — 
Mr.  R.  L.  De  Beaufort's  "  The  Abbe  Liszt  "^  is  a  sketchy  and  unpretend- 
ing but  interesting  nornitive  of  the  principal  incident«  iu  Liiizt's  career, 
musical  and  personal.     Perhape  his  relations  with  Daniel  Stern  are  de- 
scribed disproportionately  long  and  with  too  indulgent  a  band,  while  his 
intercourse  with  Wagner  might  have  got  more  attention  tban  it  has  done. 
— Mr.  Gustavo  Ma»»on'?  "  Mazarin"  [1  is  not,  what  the  title  would  ^aggegl^ 
a  biography  of  ihe  Cardinal,  but  a  few  disjointed   chapters  from  tba 
history  of  France  during  the  adininielration  of  Mazorin.     It  is  on  ^^ 
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tvbole  ratker  a  feeble  piece  of  vork,  nnd  the  Enn^lUh  is  often  as  defective 
as  the  arrangement. — Professor  Gaructt's  "  Heroes  of  Science,"  *  pab- 
helied  uticlcr  the  same  auFpiccs,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  workmanlike  if 
unpretending  performance.  It  ronsist--*  of  short  but  effective  account* 
of  the  livtiii  of  some  of  the  chief  ecientitic  discoverers,  from  Uobect 
iJoylc  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  nud  will  bo  very  useful  in  evipplyin^  boys 
studying  physicul  science  with  some  bnoivled^  of  the  history  of  the 
discovcricii  which  cetablish  the  principles  they  are  learning. 

Thaveu — "Warm  Comers  in  Egypt,  by  One  who  was  in  Them/' f 
ia  a  series  of  very  gpirited  and  cntertaioing  sketohes  from  tlie  8011101*8 
Jblgyptian  cxpcnouce.  Same  of  them  are  drawB  from  the  exoiting 
period  of  the  Alexandrian  massacre  nnd  Imtnbiinlment,  and  the  writer, 
who  is  a  Government  official,  being  an  admirable  raconUur  at  well  as 
"one  who  was  in''  the  scenes  personally,  we  have  many  vivid  and 
stirring  desoriptions  of  aspects  of  the  eventu  untouched  by  pruvious 
writer*.  Other  chapters  relate  experiences  in  the  littlc-visKed  Fayfim 
and  the  Soudan,  mid  give  us  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  native 
Kg)*ptian  life  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book;  the  writer  has  always  something  interesting  to  tell,  and  wastes 
no  time  in  tcUing  it.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the 
appendix,  in  which  the  writer  points  out.  with  manifest  grusp  01  the 
fact«,  that  what  Kgypt  chieHy  wants  at  present  is  a  more  general  and 
Bcientilie  instruction  in  the  art  of  cultivation. — Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  who 
resided  lor  many  years  in  Persia  aa  utte  of  the  medical  ollicers  of  the 
English  Telegr.iph  Department,  and  who  w  already  favourably  known 
by  bis  work,  *'  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,"  give*  us  now 
another  work  on  Persia,  thi?  time  on  thu  various  eocial  phasQBof  life  in 
the  country.}  A  doctor  has  opportunities  of  seeing  things  in  the  East 
that  are  denied  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  Dr.  Will*  id  a  keen  ab«eni'er. 
His  deseriptioiis  are  full  of  factf^.aud  arc  fresh  and  chatty  in  style.  On 
poiiit>«  of  policy  he  warns  us  most  seriously  that  Kussian  influence  is 
supplanting  Knglish  in  l'ei«ia,  and  in  bound  to  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  Russia  Iribes  and  England  refuses  to  bribe;  and  he  id  very 
stron?  for  us  making  favour  with  the  ablest  of  the  Shah's  sons,  the  Zil 
es  Sumin,  whom  he  describee  an  the  moat  powerful  man  in  Persia,  aud 
as  having  been  almoi:!  cliihlitihly  delif;htcd  with  an  Order  ho  received, 
from  Russia. — Mr.  .Tames  Bossott's  "  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams,"  § 
i»  another  book  of  much  excellence  on  the  same  country.  Mr.  Basdctt 
lias  resided,  there  as  a  missionary  for  eleven  years,  and  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  countrv  and  people  in  the  course  of  several  extended 
missionary  tours,  ^e  ^ives  us  a  record  of  these  tours,  nnd  then  some 
chapters  of  information  that  he  has  collected  in  the  course  of  them. 
It  ia  n  book  of  much  value.- -The  Dobroiidja,  the  country  Rouraania. 
got  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  place  of  Eewiarnbifl,  is  little  known, 
but  according  to  an  instructive  Jittle  boob  by  Professor  Nacian,  of 
Bucharest,!!  its  150,000  of  population  are  probably  the  most  mixed  in 
the  world.  It  has  Wen  visited  by  most  ol'  the  historical  emigrations, 
nnd  ten  different  tjcob  can  still  be  distinguished  there.  The  nutlior 
gives  full  and  intert'sting  details  of  the  economic  state  of  the  country, 
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and  describes  it  as  a  placo  tliat  mvitc«  cutonization,  liaving  good  mtni 
rciiaurces,  Ltit  a  ^csrciLy  of  piNipIe  mid  cn|iital. 

Mi8CEr.L4NT.ora. — Mr.  Jolin  K.  Mclicnnan's  nnpubllshed  remaini » 
now  promised  eoou,  bat  in  the  meantime  bi5  brother  gives  us  a  on 
edition  of  bis  "Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  *  wbich  had  gone  oatcfl 
print.    This  volume  contains,  among  other  thing?,  "  Primitive  Marriap?,  | 
one  or  tbo  few  modern  books  that  may  in  strict  truth  be  called  epoctf 
making,  for  it  ojwned  an  entirely  new  field  of  inrjuiiy.  and  applied  to  it' 
a  most  fruitful  method  of  investigation.     M'ith  the  c^n^ral  concluooot 
of  this  work  the  author  always   remained  salibtied,   but   there  were — tt 
was  not  unnatural — $omc  minor  stitements  on  which  sulyseqiient  rcseucii 
came  to  modify  his  vien-g.     Theiw  modiBcationn  his  brother  has  judged  < 
best  to  reserve  for  the  future  and  tinal  volume,  and  contents  himself  lutlie 
present  volume  with  inserting  some  notes  on  matters  on  which  the  Mlhcr 
nimEelf  had  already  announced  aehanfje  nf  opinion,  or  on  which  aui<lili- 
tional  statement  was  for  Eome  reason  imperatively  required.    Of  the  btUr 
the  most  important  are  the  long  noLef;  on  ^Ir.  Morgan's  clsssificitor} 
system  orrelut!ont>hip.     Besides  these,  the  editor  hai)  added  a  full  Mi- 
lection  of  examples  of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage,  based  on  4 
collection  made  ori^iinulty  by  Mr.  John  MrliennantiimEclf.  nnd  publi*be4 
in  the  JiyoK*/. — Whatever  modern  reformers  may  say,  household  and 
family  management,  will  ever  remain  the  great  profi'ssion  of  women, 
and  what  male  profession  u  half  as  nohic  ?      And  yet,  as    the  author  of 
a  thoughtfa]  and  vigorous  bi'ochure  called  "  Pomestic  Legislation  ;  or. 
How  to  Elevate  the   IlomrH  of  the  Voor.''t  reminds  us,  women  We, 
throngh  the  factory  system  and  other  causes,  less  and  less  chance  of  ;,^otl 
domestic  training  every  day,  and  fcurce  one  in  Bfty  can  iron  a  coUtf. 
Tlie  writer  certainly  touches  one  of  our  chief  social  dangers  hew,  and 
proposes  various  practiml  remedies,  which,  though  modestly  put  forward, 
are  well  worthy  of  serious  cousideration.     One  of  these  is  the  iutroduc- 
lion  of  the  apprenticeship  system  into  domestic  service,  with  the  prortso 
that  the  apprentice  should  still  gn  to  school  part  of  the  day  ;  and  ibert- 
ai'e  other  suggestions  which  might  be  useful  with  modilicutions. — h 
"England  at  \Var"*  ^Ir.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  describes  in  itro 
volumes  the  succesttive  wars  in  which  this  country  has  engaged  from  (be 
days  of  the  Tudors  down  till  our  own.     The  author  makes  no  claua  fa 
his  work  of  any  higher  rhnract«r  than  that  of  a  useful  and  careful  cw- 
pilation,  and  that  claim  is  fully  enstained  by  the  work. 
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EKKjtTtm. — Th*  name  of  the  AQthar  cf  tlifl  article  "  On  tli«  GMtronotnlc  Valfl* 
Odsan,"  la  tlie  \ovemb«T  unmb«r  of  tlila  l^cviEn ,  vta  by  miatakc  iiriuud  Il^nr;  T. 
naeki,  iaitead  of  Heary  T.  Finck. 
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